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THE    ANALYST. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  DERBYSHIRE. 


SBCOWB  PAWr. 


By  J.  B.  Jukes,  B.A.  F.G.8. 

Ha  viMGy  in  the  last  number  of  The  Anafyst^  given  a  slight  sketch 
of  each  of  the  geologrical  formations  found  within  the  county  of 
Deihj,  I  come  now  to  the  positions  which  they  occupy,  both  abso- 
hitely  and  rektiTely  to  each  other.  This  department  of  geological 
investigataon  has  been  correcily  termed  Physical  Geology,  and  is  that 
portion  of  the  science  which  has  the  greatest  practical  importance  in 
an  mininf^  or  other  operations  in  which  a  knowledge  of  the  structnxe 
of  any  part  of  the  earth's  crust  is  desirable.  Nor  is  its  theoretical 
in^rtanee  to  the  scientific  geologist  less  than  its  utility  to  the  prac* 
tical  man,  since  it  is  only  by  accurately  cuHiyating  this  branch  of  the 
sooioe  that  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  the  solution  of  those  great  dy- 
nanieal  problems  which  the  disturbing  forces  that  act  upon  the  crust 
of  the  globe  propose  to  our  investigation. 

In  speaking  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  Derbyshire  district, 
it  is  neeessary  that  we  should  reverse  the  order  used  in  the  preceding 
part  of  this  paper,  and  begin  with  the  lowest  of  the  formations  there 
mentioiied,  and,  having  thus  got  a  base  for  our  operations,  proceed 
regularly  in  the  structure  of  our  edifice. 

The  reader,  then,  must  please  to  imagine  a  substratum  of  mountain 
limestone,  of  the  thickness  and  with  the  characters  previously  de- 
scribed, to  exist  over  the  whole  of  Derbyshire  and  the  adjoining 
counties  to  the  east,  north,  and  west,  for  an  indefinite  and  unknown 
extent,  sometimes  forming  the  surface  of  the  country,  at  others  buried 
to  a  great  depth  under  other  materials.*     The  greatest  extent  of 

*  That  this  is  not  a  vain  imsgUiatkm  will  be  shown  pmently. 
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twrface  formed  by  the  mountain  limestone  is  in  the  north  of  Derby- 
shire and  part  of  the  adjoining  county  of  Stafford.  If  the  reader 
will  take  a  map  in  his  hand,  and  draw  an  undulating  line  through  the 
following  places,  he  will  get  a  rough  notion  of  the  extent  of  this  dis- 
trict Begrinning  at  Burton,  the  boundary  of  the  limestone  runs 
nearly  north  to  the  small  village  of  Dove  Hole,  thence,  leaving  Cha- 
pel-en-le-Frith  about  two  miles  to  the  left,  proceeds  just  under 
Rushup  Edge  till  it  reaches  Castleton.  From  Castleton  it  goes 
towards  Hope,  and  then  turns  to  the  S.  to  Abney.  From  Abney  it 
goes  round  Eyam  and  Stoney  Middleton,  and  proceeds  thence,  by 
Hassop,  to  Ashford.  From  Ashford  it  runs  close  to  the  N.  and  E. 
of  Bakewell,  and  proceeds  by  Haddon  Hall  to  the  Lathkill.  Here 
it  deflects  to  the  W.  following  the  course  of  ihat  river  till  it  meets 
the  Bradford.  It  keeps  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Bradford  to 
its  source,  and  then  turns  again  to  the  E.  by  Gratton  and  Elton,  runs 
just  to  the  north  of  Winster  and  Wensley,  and  crosses  the  Derwent 
in  Darley  Dale.  Hence  it  runs  just  at  the  back  of  Matlock  High 
Torr,  and  recrossing  the  river  at  Cromford,  continues  S.  to  Wirks- 
worth.  From  Wirksworth  the  boundary  of  the  limestone  turns  due 
W.  running  by  Carsington  and  Bradbum  to  Tissington,  and  thence, 
turning  S.  to  Thorpe,  crosses  the  Dove  into  Staffordshire.  Here  its 
boundary  is  irregular,  but  it  includes  the  villages  of  Blore,  Caldon, 
Waterfall,  Grindon,  Mixon,  Butterton,  and  Ecton,  and  recrosses  the 
Dove  at  Hartington.  From  Hartington,  it  runs  up  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Dove  to  Crowdygate  and  Glutton,  then  passes  through  Dowel  to 
Thirkalow,  and  including  Harper  Hill  and  Burbage,  arrives  at  Burton. 
The  space  enclosed  in  this  irregular  outline  is  occupied  entirely  by 
mountain  limestone  and  its  associated  toadstone.  The  other  places 
where  this  formation  is  visible  at  the  surface  would  be  marked  on  the 
map  by  an  oval  inclosing  the  village  of  Ashover,  of  about  1-^m.  long 
and  ^m.  broad,  having  its  longer  axis  running  about  20°  N.  of  W. 
and  the  village  in  the  northern  part  of  the  space ;  by  a  similar  oval 
running  nearly  in  the  same  direction,  but  of  twice  the  length,  with 
Crich  about  in  its  centre ;  by  a  small  circle  at  Birchwood  Park,  5m. 
S.  of  Ashbourne ;  and  by  the  larger  district  about  Calke  and  Ticknal 
connected  with  the  mountain  limestone  patches  of  Leicestershire,  and 
mentioned  in  a  former  paper. 

The  condition  of  the  first  and  principal  district  above  mentioned 
vrill  be  best  understood  by  imagining  the  rocks  to  have  been  originally 
horizontal  at  a  lower  level,  and  then  to  have  been  elevated  by  an  ex- 
pansive force  acting  from  below,  until  they  were  swollen  up,  as 
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it  ipere,  into  an  irregular,  low-curved,  dome-shaped  mass,  with 
nany  great  cracks  and  fissures  intersecting  each  other  at  right 
angles ;  then  a  partial  settling  to  have  taken  place,  and  some  of  the 
pieoef  divided  by  those  fissures  to  have  slipped  below,  while  others 
were  elevated  above  their  previously  common  level.  This  will  give 
a  rough  notion  of  the  present  broken  and  disjointed  state  of  the  mass, 
where,  however,  the  fractures  are  clearly  traceable  to  a  common 
Guse,  and  where  the  general  inclination  of  the  beds  slopes  on  every 
aide  from  the  central  position.  That  this  is  the  general  position  of 
the  beds  may  be  seen  by  actual  inspection.  Along  the  western  boun- 
dary some  miles  N.  and  S.  of  Buxton,  the  limestone  dips  everywhere 
to  the  W.  passing  regularly  under  the  superincumbent  strata.  On 
tracing  it  towards  Castleton,  it  first  dips  N.W.  and  about  that  place 
doe  north.  Between  Castleton  and  Bakewell  the  limestone  has  an 
easterly  inclination;  and  the  same  general  dip  may  be  observed 
throughout  the  eastern  boundary  all  the  way  to  Wirksworth.  The 
whole  of  this  eastern  portion,  however,  is  very  remarkable  for  the 
great  folds  or  flexures  exhibited  by  the  limestone  strata.  Scarcely 
any  portion  is  a  perfect  plane,  but  it  is  all  bent  into  regular  and  al- 
ternate elevations  and  depressions^  like  mighty  ridges  and  furrows, 
the  sides  of  which  dip  respectively  to  the  N.  and  S.  while  the  whole, 
taken  as  a  mass,  dips  invariably  and  sometimes  rapidly  to  the  east. 
Of  these  great  corrugations,  Matlock  High  Torr  and  the  adjacent 
diib  down  to  Cromford,  expose  very  beautiful  examples,  the  strata  of 
each  cliff,  while  viewed  in  front,  dipping  evidently,  on  either  hand« 
from  the  summit  of  the  hill  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  or  N.  and  S.  re- 
spectively, while  a  cross  section  would  show  them  to  be,  at  the  same 
time,  dipping  into  the  hill,  or  towards  the  £.  at  a  considerable  angle.* 
The  remarkable  curve  of  the  boundary  of  the  limestone  between 
Wintter  and  Yonlgreave,  is  owing  to  this  peculiar  structure,  increased 
perhaps  by  a  positive  dislocation.  It  is  caused  by  a  depression  or 
downward  curve  of  the  Umestone  between  these  two  places,  the  hol- 
low being  filled  up  by  the  superior  rocks ;  the  bottom  of  this  hollow 
dippmg,  doubtless,  to  the  £•  while  its  sides  incline  to  the  N.  and  S. 
respectively.-f- 
The  dip  of  the  beds  along  the  southern  boundary  is  not  so  regular 

*  The  quarries  at  Katlock  Bridge  show  this  very  dearly.  The  whole  hill 
of  Manon  Lowe,  of  which  these  beautiful  cliffs  are  but  small  portions  cut  off 
hy  the  gorge  of  the  river,  would  exhibit  the  same  structure  on  a  laiger  scale 
could  its  stratification  be  exposed. 

t  Sec  section  No.  2. 
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as  that  on  the  W.  N.  and  E.  as,  for  some  miles  west  from  Wirks- 
worth,  the  limestone  is  cut  off  by  a  great  fault,  which  causes  a  sudden 
downcast  (instead  of  a  regular  dip)  to  the  S.  All  the  way  to  the 
Dove  the  limestone  is  much  broken  and  disturbed,  but  whenever  a 
dip  is  seen  along  the  whole  line  between  Wirksworth  and  Thorpe,  it 
is,  I  believe,  invariably  towards  the  south.  Having  established  the 
ikct  of  the  limestone  dipping,  at  each  part  of  its  boundary,  from 
the  central  portion  of  the  dbtrict,  and  passing,  for  the  most  part,  re- 
gularly under  the  superior  strata,  the  nelct  fisct  that  would  strike  our 
attention  is,  that  we  cannot  proceed  far  fVom  the  boundary  towards 
the  central  position  without  coming  abruptly  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice 
or  steep  slope,  or,  geologrically  speaking,  an  escarpment.  This  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  position  of  the  rocks,  since,  as  the  beds 
riie  towards  the  central  portion  wherever  they  are  cut  through  by  a 
fault,  and  the  inside  piece  depressed,  or  a  valley  in  any  way  formed, 
the  broken  edges  of  the  beds  must  be  exposed  to  view,  and  a  steep 
cliff  or  escarpment  formed*  From  the  inclination  of  the  beds,  too,  the 
escarpments  on  the  western  side  must  face  the  £•  while  those  on  the 
eastern  side  look  towards  the  W.*  This  position  of  the  escarpments 
and  inclination  of  the  strata,  however^  must  be  understood  very  gene- 
rally, tod  does  not  hold  good  on  advancing  far  into  the  limestone 
country,  there  being  nothing  like  any  well-defined  central  ridge  or 
aiis  of  the  district  from  which  the  beds  dip  equally  on  either  hand, 
all  the  central  portion  being  broken  through  by  faults,  and  everything 
like  regularity  of  position  destroyed.  On  looking  at  a  map  on  which 
the  outline  pointed  out  before  has  been  traced,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
limestone  district  is  narrowest  in  the  middle,  or  between  the  Dove 
and  the  Bradford,  while  N«  and  S*  of  that  tract  it  expands  to  a  consi- 
derable extent.  This  middle  tract  is  comparatively  undisturbed,  and 
I  am  not  at  present  aware  of  any  place  between  Hartington  and  Mid- 
dleton,  by  Youlgreave,  where  the  toadstone  exists  at  the  sur^Lce.  In 
all  the  limestone  district,  however,  north  of  this  line,  we  continually 
find  the  toAdstone  either  at  the  tops  of  the  hills  or  the  sides  of  the 

*  It  would  have  been  next  to  impossible,  for  instance,  for  a  steep  cliff  lo 
have  been  formed,  like  the  Matlock  High  Torr,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  or  with  its  face  to  the  K.  because,  as  soon  as  the  ravine  was  formed, 
the  beds  which  dip  towards  it  on  that  side,  being  cut  through,  would  be  de- 
prived of  their  support,  and  slide  one  over  another  into  the  valley :  this,  in 
fact,  has,  at  some  time,  taken  place,  and  the  side  of  the  hill  opposite  the 
High  Torr  is  Covered  with  broken  ruins.  The  beds  of  the  Torr  itself,  on 
the  contrary,  dipping  from  the  ravine  and  into  the  hill,  are  supported,  and 
can  scarcely  by  any  possibility  fidl  into  the  river,  unless  deeply  undermined. 
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viUeys,  and  this  sometimes  so  frequently,  and  in  two  or  three  places 
»  near  together,  as  to  make  it  appear  Uiat  it  must  belong  to  more 
than  one  bed.     At  Copt  Round,  for  instance,  between  Castleton  and 
Peak  Forest,  there  is  a  bed  of  toadstone  found  at  the  summit  of  the 
hill ;  it  appears  again  about  half-way  down,  and  again  in  the  ?alley  at 
the  foot,  and  under  such  circumstances  as  would  induce  any  one,  at 
first  sight,  to  suppose  it  to  belong  to  three  separate  beds  lying  one 
under  another.     On  a  more  detailed  examination,  however,  these 
three  pieces  are  found  to  unite  towards  the  S.  and  become  one,  their 
disanion  at  Copt  Round  being  produced  by  two  faults.     Similar-  cir- 
cumstances are  continually  occurring  over  all  this  district,  producing 
phenoiOiena  which  it  requires  the  greatest  care  and  the  most  patient 
and  laborious  investigation  to  disentangle  and  reduce  to  order  and 
connection.     For  want  of  this  care  and  labour  it  was  long  the  com- 
monly received  opinion  that  three  separate  beds  of  toadstone  ezieted 
dnonghout  the  limestone   district,  till  Mr.  Hopkins  did  so  much 
Umards  giving  us  better  and  more  accurate  information.     Over  all 
the  country  about  Burton,  Tideswell,  and  Castleton,  he  has  shown 
dial  only  one  bed  of  toadstone  is  at  present  known  to  exist,  and  that 
its  continaed  re-appearance  at  the  surface  is  solely  owing  to  faults  and 
dislocations.*     On  approaching  Bakewell,  however,  there  are  strong 
mdications  of  two  beds  existing  at  Fin  Copt  Hill,  near  Ashford ;  and 
this  u  certainly  the  case  in  the  valley  of  the  Lathkill,  as  mentioned  in 
die  preceding  part  of  this  paper.     On  passing  towards  Winster  and 
the  S.  part  of  the  limestone  district,  two  beds  have  been  sunk  through 
at  Snitteron,  and  may  be  traced  along  the  ridge  between  Winster 
and  Wensley.    I  believe,  also,  that  the  toadstone  in  M asson  Lowe 
and  at  Matlock  High  Torr  belongs  to  two  beds,  although  Mr.  Hop- 
kins gives  an  explanation  of  these,  as  also  of  Fin  Copt  Hill,  on  the 
supposition  of  one  bed  only.     It  is  certain  that  all  this  district  is  very 
much  broken  by  ftiults,  which  tend  to  complicate  the  phenomena  very 
much,  and  render  their  complete  explication  a  work  of  time,  as  well  as 
of  labonr  and  sagacity.     The  continued  storing  of  all  the  facts 
gleaned  by  minmg  operations  will  be  necessary,  and  those  facts  can 
only  be  thoroughly  arranged  and  investigated  by  some  one  who,  like 
Mr.  Hopkins,  shall  have  been  accustomed  to  the  searching  out  of 
simple  principles  from  a  mass  of  complicated  details.     The  toadstone 
is  seen  on  the  extreme  southern  border  of  the  limestone,  at  the  back 
of  Hopton  HaU,  on  a  level  with  the  shale,  which  sets  in  immediately 

*  See  sections  1  and  2. 
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beyond  it,  giving  evidence  of  a  very  great  fault,  which  has  suddenly 
depressed  the  whole  of  the  first  limestone  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
shale,  and  buried  them  out  of  sight  to  the  S.  of  this  fault  W.  of 
this  place,  however,  and  over  all  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  district,  as 
well  as  in  the  limestone  district  of  Staffordshire,  no  trace  of  the  toad- 
stone  has  ever  been  detected.  This  circumstance  is  probably  due  to 
the  absence  of  any  considerable  fiinlts.  All  the  S.W.  portion  of  the 
limestone  district  has  been  so  acted  upon  by  the  disturbing  forces  as 
rather  to  be  bent  and  twisted  into  great  ridges  and  hollows  than  ac- 
tually snapped  asunder ;  or  where  broken  this,  there  has  not  been  any 
great  elevation  or  depression  caused  at  the  line  of  fault,  so  much  as 
a  change  of  dip  or  inclination  of  the  beds.  Even  the  Dove  does  not 
cut  deeply  into  the  limestone,  as  the  beds  dip,  upon  the  whole,  towards 
it  on  either  hand ;  and  thus  the  first  tendency  to  the  formation  of  the 
valley  was  a  downward  curve  of  the  limestone  itself.^ 

However  great  the  apparent  irregularity  and  confusion  to  which 
the  faults  give  rise,  it  is  found,  on  carefully  tracing  them  out  and  lay- 
ing them  down  on  a  map,  that  they  have  themselves  very  great  regu- 
larity, and  evidently  follow  certain  general  laws.  All  the  principal 
faults  run  for  considerable  distances,  sometimes  several  miles,  in  di- 
rectly straight  lines,  and  have  others  crossing  them  at  right  angle8.t 
The  one  set  in  Derbyshire  run  N.  and  &  and  the  others,  of  course, 
E.  and  W.  When  a  fault  running  from  the  S.  in  one  direction  is 
crossed  by  another  at  right  angles,  the  angle  of  rock  included  between 
the  two  is  frequently  lifted  up,  with  a  steep  hce  on  either  side ;  or 
when  two  faults  running  parallel  to  each  other  are  crossed  by  another, 
the  included  piece  is  either  elevated  or  depressed  at  the  cross  fault, 
and  the  other  end  affected  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  thus  the  piece 
made  to  sway,  as  it  were,  on  a  central  axis.  Priestcliff  Lowe  is  an 
example  of  this  latter  case.  A  valley  is  frequently  bounded  by  a 
fault  on  either  hand,  the  two  running  parallel  to  each  other ;  but  it  is 
very  remarkable  that  these  feiults  seldom  coincide  with  tHe  sides  of 
the  valley,  but  run  at  one  or  two  hundred  yards  distance  from  it,  the 
whole  mass  between  them  having  been  let  down  together,  and  thus, 
probably,  a  depression  caused  which  gave  the  first  tendency  to  the 

*  The  river  frequently  cuts  throu^  beds  having  the  same  dips  on  either 
side,  but  the  position  of  the  strata  in  the  great  mass  of  the  hills  I  believe  to 
be  that  mentioned  in  the  text. 

•f  For  hy  fiur  the  greatest  part  of  the  information  respecting  the  faults  and 
veins  of  Derbyshire,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Hopkins*s  pamphlet  before  men- 
tioned. 
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fematioa  of  the  yalky.    Of  this  circumstance^  Monk's  Dale»  the 
valley  of  the  Wye  in  what  are  called  Miller's  and  Mousal  Dales, 
Lathkill  Dale,  and  Bousal  Dale,  are  admirable  examples.    One  of 
the  most  interesting  circumstances  respecting  the  &ult8  is  their  con- 
nection with  the  mineral  v&ns.    All  the  principal  lead  veins  in  Der- 
byshire are  connected  with  faults,  whidi  run  parallel  to  them  at  a 
litUe  distance  ;  and  as  a  general  rule  the  vein  is  on  the  upcast  side 
of  the  £uilt.     The  direction  of  the  veins,  moreover,  is  the  same  with 
that  of  the  faalts,  one  set  running  N.  and  S.  the  other  £.  and  W«— 
While,  however,  the  principal  faults  run  N.  and  S.  the  most  regular 
and  ocmtinaous  veins  have  an  £.  and  W.  direction.     Some  of  the  £• 
and  W.  veiik«  have  been  traced  for  many  miles  without  any  real  ter- 
minatioo  having  been  reached.    Of  these,  the  prindpal  are  the  Yoke- 
ciiff,  running  through  Wirksworth  ;  the  Longrake,  whose  line  passes 
S.  of  Haddon  Hall  and  Mony  Ash,  and  which  has  been  traced  into 
Staffi>rdBhire ;  the  Mochsha  vein,  S.  of  Bakewell ;  the  Deep  Rake 
of  Longvtone  Edge ;  and  the  High  Rake,  the  Moss  Rake,  and  the 
Dritton  ^ein,  between  Tideswell  and  Castleton.     The  £•  and  W. 
veins  are  generally  comparatively  narrow,  but  preserve  their  widtii 
throughout  their  course,  and  contain  a  great  quantity  of  ore.     The 
N.  and  S.  veins,  on  the  contrary,  are  more  irregular,  sometimes  widen- 
ing to  three  or  four  yards,  and  then  closing,  and  apparently,  perhaps, 
endings  again  to  open  out  in  another  part  of  their  course*    Their 
contents,  too,  are  very  irregular,  being  sometimes  very  rich,  and  at 
others  containing  nothing  but  spar,  or  not  unfrequently  fragments  of 
rock  and  broken  rubbish,  in  which  merely  detached  pieces  of  ore  can 
be  discovered.     To  all  these  evidences  of  mechanical  origin  it  may  be 
added  that  a  vein  is  itself  sometimes  a  feiult,  the  beds  on  opposite 
sides  of  it  being  shifted  from  their  original  common  level. 

All  these  facts  accord  very  well  with  the  theoretical  results  deduced 
by  Mr.  Hopkins*  by  mathematical  analysis,  from  the  examination  of 
the  problem  '^  What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  action  of  an  elevating 
expansive  force  upon  a  homogeneous  mass  of  rock,  of  indefinite  thick- 
ness and  longitudinal  extent,  and  bounded  laterally  by  parallel  lines.** 
He  has  shown  that  this  effect  would  be  the  production  of  great  lon- 
gitudinal fissures  running  parallel  to  each  other  in  straight  lines,  and 
having  others  at  right  angles  to  them.  The  direction  of  these  sys- 
tems of  fissures  would  be  determined  by  the  directions  of  the  princi- 
pal tensions  of  the  mass.     That  the  principal  fissures  would  be  at 

*  See  his  paper  in  the  Trantactums  of  the  Cambridge  PhUotopMeal  Society, 
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right  angles  to  the  principal  tension,  and  parallel  to  the  axis  of  eleva- 
tion. That  the  fissures,  likewise,  would  not  hegin  at  the  surfiioe,  hut 
at  some  point  heneath  it ;  and  that  those  which  are  parallel  must  be 
necessarily  contemporaneous  in  their  ori^.  That  subsequent  move- 
ments would  be  likely  to  convert  the  longitudinal  fissures  into  £ftult8, 
producing  considerable  relative  displacement  of  the  beds  on  either 
side  of  them,  and  might  cause  the  fissure  to  be  very  irregular  in  its 
width  at  different  points ;  that  the  width  of  the  transverse  fissures,  on 
the  contrary,  would  be  likely  to  be  more  regular,  and  the  relative 
movement  of  the  beds  on  either  side  of  them  to  be  less. 

Now,  applying  these  general  results  to  the  particular  instance  of 
Derbyshire,  we  know  the  axis  of  elevation  of  this  district  to  be  a 
north  and  south  one,  because  it  belongs  to  an  elevated  ridge  which 
stretches  away  to  the  N.  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Scotland ;  and  we 
have  seen  that  the  chief  faults  and  most  irregular  veins  have  a  N.and 
S.  direction,  while  the  £.  and  W.  veins,  on  the  contrary,  are  remark- 
ably regular.  From  all  these  circumstances  it  is  clear  that  faults  and 
veins  are  both  due  to  a  mechanical  cause ;  that  they  are,  in  feict,  both 
fissures  produced  by  the  same  cause  and  at  the  same  time,  during  the 
general  elevation  of  the  district.  That  a  fault  is  a  fissure  generally 
devoid  of  minerals,  on  opposite  sides  of  which  the  beds  are  relatively 
displaced  ;  that  a  vein  is  a  fissure  producing  generally  little  displace- 
ment, but  filled  with  minerals  in  a  state  of  greater  or  less  purity  and 
crystallisation.  In  what  way  these  mineral  substances  gained  their 
present  position,  we  must  probably  have  recourse  to  the  chemist  to 
resolve.  That  they  were  not  placed  there  by  mechanical  causes,  as 
was  at  one  time  supposed,  is  certain  ;  because  in  Derbyshire  the  toad- 
stone  almost  invariably  continues  across  the  vein,  completely  cutting 
off  the  connection  between  the  parts  above  and  below.  If,*  then,  the 
veins  had  been  mechanically  filled  from  above,  they  ought  to  be  empty 
below  the  toadstone ;  if  from  below,  the  part  above  the  toadstone 
would  contain  no  minerals.  It  is  evident,  moreover,  from  the  veins 
of  this  and  other  districts,  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  mi- 
nerals in  a  vein  very  greatly  depend  upon  the  kind  of  rock  which 
composes  its  sides,  making  it  probable  that  these  minerals  have  been, 
in  some  way,  segregated  from  the  adjoining  rock  into  their  present 
position.  This  subject  is,  however,  at  present  beset  with  difficulties. 
We  cone  now  to  the  next  superior  rock. 
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THE  UMESTONE  SHALE. 

The  E.  and  W.  aides  of  the  limestone  district  are  bounded  by  a 
nanrow  valley  worn  out  in  the  soft  beds  of  the  shale,  which  on  the 
one  aide  reposes  regularly  on  the  limestone,  and  on  the  other  rises 
baif  way  up  the  hills,  and  supports  the  millstone  gtiu — (See  sections 
I  and  2).  This  yalley  varies  in  width  from  ^m.  to  2m.  according  to 
the  greater  or  less  extent  to  which  denuding  forces  have  acted  upon 
it  and  its  gpritstone  covering.  Occasionally,  however,  there  is  no 
Tilley,  but  a  hill  of  shale  rising  abruptly  from  the  hill  of  limestone 
QD  which  it  xests ;  or  it  is  not  unfrequent  to  find  a  hill  of  shale  rising 
out  of  the  valley,  and  protected  by  a  cupping  of  millstone  grit.  It,  of 
coarse,  every  where  partakes  of  the  inclination  of  the  limestone  below 
it,  and  must  be  affected  by  the  same  or  similar  faults.  Where,  how- 
erer,  the  solid  beds  of  the  limestone  have  been  snapped  clean  asunder 
bj  the  dislocating  force,  the  softer  beds  of  the  shale  are  often  bent 
and  contorted  in  the  most  singular  manner.  In  these  lateral  tracts, 
however^  the  shale  seldom  shows  anything  of  remarkable  interest. 
In  the  part  N.  of  Castleton,  the  most  remarkable  spot  in  the  shale, 
ii  the  welUknown  hill  called  Mam  Torr,  or  the  Shivering  Mountain, 
vhich  is  a  hill  of  shale  resting  upon  limestone,  and  being  very  preci- 
pitous, especially  on  one  side,  the  action  of  the  weather  has  continually 
andeniiined  and  worn  away  the  loose  and  crumbling  materials,  until 
a  great  natural  excavation  has  been  formed,  to  which  each  successive 
vinter  makes  additions,  while  the  ruin  lies  scattered  at  its  foot.  The 
line  of  bills  between  Castleton  and  Eedale  consists  chiefly  of  this  for- 
mation, whence  it  stretches  away  to  the  N.  with  many  minor  corru- 
gations  and  changes  of  dip,  but  on  the  whole  nearly  horixontal,  form- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  base  of  the  country  for  the  support  of  the  masses 
of  gritstone.  The  valleys  all  cut  down  deeply  into  the  shale,  fre- 
quently exposing  £eices  that  exhibit  its  alternation  with,  and  gradual 
passage  into,  the  millstone  grit  If  we  go  to  the  8.  of  the  limestone 
dirtrict,  we  find  the  shale  spreading  out,  and  oceupying  nearly  all  the 
country  between  Wirksworth,  Derby,  and  Ashbourne,  north  of  the 
boundary  of  the  new  red  sandstone.  Over  this  tract  its  position  is 
remarkable,  as  it  is  bent  up  and  down,  in  every  direction,  into  great 
corves ;  but  the  scarcity  of  natural  or  artificial  sections  renders  it 
nther  difficult  to  make  out  On  the  E.  it  may  be  seen  going  down 
fnm  Wirksworth,  below  Ashley  Hay  and  Shottle,  to  Milford,  dipping 
e?ery  where  to  the  E.  under  the  gritstone.     At  Milford  its  dip  is 
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* 

rather  N.E.  as  may  be  seen  by  the  examination  of  the  tunnel  of  the 
North  Midknd  Railway ;  and  it  no  doabt  preserves  the  same  dip,  as 
it  crosses  the  Derwent,  and  runs  below  Little  Eaton  to  Breadsall. 
In  Breadsall  brook  it  may  be  seen  greatly  disturbed,  no  less  than  ten 
changes  of  dip  occurring  within  about  ^m.  the  angles  of  inclination 
varying  from  20^  to  a  complete  perpendicular.  At  Breadsall  it  be- 
comes concealed  by  the  new  red  sandstone.  Crossing  to  the  W.  side 
of  the  valley  that  comes  down  from  Wirksworth  to  Dnffield,  the  shale 
may  occasionally  be  seen  dipping  rapidly  to  the  W«  more  especially 
about  Ideridge  Hay,  and  thence  to  Wirksworth.  In  the  small  valley 
that  runs  down  from  below  Wirksworth  to  Hopton,  the  shale  dips  to 
the  S.  and  the  effect  of  this  depression  to  the  W.  and  S.  is,  to  bring* 
in  a  patch  of  gritstone  resting  upon  it  about  Kirk  Jreton.  From  un- 
derneath this,  however,  it  soon  rises  again  with  a  dip  towards  the  N. 
and  this  is  continued  till  the  lower  beds  appear  at  Flower  Lillies,  near 
Tumditch,  all  beyond  this  is  obscured  by  new  red  sandstone  and  dilu- 
vium ;  but  we  get  the  upper  beds  again,  where  it  alternates  with  the 
gritstone,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  at  the  back 
of  the  Royal  Oak  at  Langley.*  Here,  likewise,  it  dips  to  the  N.E. 
at  an  angle  of  15° ;  so  that  one  or  two  changes,  and  probably  some 
faults,  must  be  concealed  by  the  overlying  beds  between  here  and 
Tumditch.  On  tracing  the  shale  to  the  W.  we  find  it  between  Atlow 
and  Kniveton,  rising  up  into  a  round  hill  of  very  considerable  eleva- 
tion, called  Atlow  Wuin,  at  the  S.  end  of  which,  at  a  place  called 
Agnis  Meadow,  beds  the  same  as  those  of  Tumditch  are  worked  for 
their  limestone,  and  the  most  extraordinary  twistings  and  contortions 
of  the  strata  are  exposed.  Even  the  solid  beds  of  limestone  are  bent 
into  regular  curves,  and  bear  the  appearance  of  arched  masonry.  Its 
general  dip  here  appears  to  be  towards  the  S.,  whence  it  shortiy  gets 
concealed  by  the  new  red  sandstone.  A  quarry,  apparently  in  beds 
similar  to  these,  was  formerly  worked  at  Wild  Park,  near  Brailsford, 
but  no  face  is  now  exposed  to  give  us  any  information  as  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  strata.  From  Agnis  Meadow  it  lies  pretty  level  all  the 
way  to  Ashbourne,  but  at  Ashbourne  Green  it  dips  30°  N.E.  and 
immediately  beyond  is  concealed  by  new  red  sandstone. 

*  In  speaking  of  the  "  red  and  white  sandstone,**  in  the  former  part  of  this 
paper,  I  believed,  from  some  detached  specimens  I  had  seen,  and  from  its 
position  within  the  borders  of  that  formation,  that  this  quarry  belonged  to  it. 
On  seeing  the  quarry  itself^  however,  it  was  immediately  evident  that  the 
beds  belonged  to  the  upper  part  of  the  limestone  shale,  or  lower  part  of  the 
millstone  grit.  Horizontal  new  red  sandstone  may  be  seen  in  the  road  close 
l)ehind  it. 
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THE  MILLSTONE  GRIT 

h  ihe  next  formation  in  the  ascending  order,  lying  immediately 
above  the  shale,  and  forming  generally  a  high,  bare  tract  of  moorland 
between  the  limestone  country  and  the  coal-fields,  of  greater  or  less 
dtent,  according  to  circumstances.    It  composes  some  of  the  greatest 
elevations  in  the  county.     Axe  Edge,  near  Buxton,  from  which-  four 
riferB  take  their  rise,  has  an  altitude  of  1875  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
Kinder  Scout,  and  some  of  the  hills  in  the  Woodlands,  have  probably 
aitfll  greater  height     The  same  general  position  is  preserved  by  the 
■iDstone  gist,  which  has  been  described  as  belonging  to  the  inferior 
rodu.    The  hills  about  Buxton  and  Chapel-en-le-Frith  dip  towards 
the  W.  and  bury  themselves  in  that  direction  beneath  the  narrow 
strip  of  the  Cheshire  coal-field,  while  their  steep  edges  or  escarpments 
hc6  to  the  £•  overlooking  the  shale  and  limestone  below.^ — (See  sec- 
tion No.  1}.    In  the  northern  part  of  the  district,  the  gritstone  follows 
tbe  position  of  the  shale,  and  dips  at  first  from  the  limestone  towards 
the  N.  bvit  soon  becomes  nearly  horizontal,  and  stretches  away  into 
Yorkshive. — (See  section  No.  2).    All  the  northern  comer  of  the 
coonty  ^which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Woodlands)  exhibits  the  cha- 
rvters  of  the  millstone  grit  to  perfection.    It  forms  a  large  plateau 
at  a  great  elevation,  furrowed  in  every  direction  by  deep  vallies,  which 
cot  right  through  it  and  down  into  the  shale  below,  and  thus  produces 
a  great  complicated  cluster  of  high  flat-topped  hills.     These  are,  for 
tibe  most  part,  abandoned  to  their  native  heather,  which  clothes  their 
ades  with  its  brown  and  purple  covering,  while  their  summits  are 
oecapied  by  wild  and  almost  impassable  morasses.     Lines  of  dark 
embattled  crags  and  steep  precipices  of  gritstone  overlook  the  valleys, 
prodncing  scenery  of  a  stem  and  dreary,  yet  impressive,  character.* 
A  line  of  similar  moors  runs  down  the  £.  side  of  the  limestone,  be- 
tween it  and  the  Derby  coal-field,  the  gritstone  here  having  an  eas- 
terly inclination,  which,  in  a  few  miles,  causes  it  to  plunge  beneath 
the  latter.     On  tracing  this  branch  of  the  millstone  grit,  however, 

«  The  view  from  Aahop  Head,  the  northern  extremity  of  Kinder  Scout, 
can  faardij  be  surpaSMd  for  wild  grandeur,  an  apparently  illimitable  bog 
itielching  away  on  the  one  hand,  while  on  tbe  other  yuu  look,  from  among 
the  maasj  rocks  of  gritstone,  down  a  precipitoua  escarpment,  on  the  little 
river  Ashop,  winding  in  its  narrow  dale  a  thousand  feet  below,  beyond  which 
nothing  can  be  seen  but  moor  afler  moor,  alternately  rising  luid  fallliig,  like 
the  swell  of  a  mighty  sea. 
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towards  the  S.  its  elevation  gradually  becomes  less,  and  the  tract  of 
country  occupied  by  it  less  conspicuous,  till  it  is  entirely  concealed  by 
the  new  red  sandstone  at  Morley,  tour  miles  N.W.  of  Derby.    Its 
boundary  will  be  approximately  marked  by  ihat  of  the  limestone  aa 
&r  S.  as  Wirksworth,  whence  it  runs  S.W.  to  Milford  and  Little 
Eaton.     W.  of  this  boundary,  however,  there  is  an  outlier  of  it,  as 
already  indicated,  lying  in  a  depression  of  ihe  shale,  and  on  which 
the  villages  of  Callow  and  Kirk  Jreton  stand.     This  isolated  patch  is 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  shale,  and  is  about  three  miles  long  from. 
N.  to  S.,  and  about  l^m.  across.    Its  beds  dip  on  all  sides  towards 
its  central  portion*— (See  sections  Nos.  2  and  3).    The  diminution 
in  consequence  of  the  millstone  grit  towards  the  S.  does  not  seem 
altogether  due  to  its  diminution  in  elevation,  but  in  part  to  a  gradual 
thinning  out  and  diminution  of  the  formation  itself,  which  is  in  ac* 
cordance,  I  believe,  with  what  is  known  of  it  in  its  course  to  the  N. 
Before  leaving  this  formation,  there  is  a  circumstance  connected  with 
this  eastern  part  of  it  which  demands  our  attention,  which  is,  its  being 
broken  through  in  two  places,  and  the  inferior  rocks  brought  up  to 
the  surface.     These  two  places  are  Ashover  and  Crich.     On  leaving 
Matlock  to  go  to  Chesterfield,  we  perceive  at  Matiock  Bridge  the 
limestone  dipping  to  the  E.  and  passing  under  the  shale  which  com- 
poses the  next  hill.    This  hill  is  capped  witii  gritstone,  which  like- 
wise dips  to  the  E.  but,  instead  of  plunging  regularly  beneath  the 
coal-field,  in  about  three  miles  the  wood  reaches  an  abrupt  escarp- 
ment, where  the  gritstone  may  be  seen  dipping  rapidly  to  the  W.^  and 
overlooking  the  valley  of  Ashover.     This  lovely  valley  is  formed  by 
an  amphitheatre  of  gritstone  hills  opening  to  the  S.  and  dipping  from 
the  valley  on  either  hand.    Beneath  the  gritstone,  which,  as  usual, 
forms  a  very  steep  slope,  with  projecting  crags,  comes  the  more  gra- 
dual outline  of  the  shale,  while  the  middle  of  the  valley  is  occupied 
by  a  green  ridge  of  limestone.    The  beds  of  this  limestone  dip  fh>m 
the  centre  on  every  side,  at  a  moderate  angle,  passing  underneath  the 
shale,  which,  by  a  similar  dip,  underlies  the  gritstone.     The  heights 
of  gritstone  have  an  elevation  of  about  500  feet  above  the  littie  river 
Amber  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  which  is  there  itself  500  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  which,  to  complete  the  loveliness  of  the 'place,  and, 
as  it  were,  to  render  it  an  epitome  of  the  Derbyshire  district,  cuts 
transversely  across  the  limestone  ridge,  producing  the  usual  beauties 
of  a  limestone  dale  in  miniature,  and  engrossing  the  toadstone  for  a 
considerable  distance.      Many  lead   veins  traverse   the  limestone, 
which,  upon  the  whole,  preserve  the  same  laws  of  direction  that  have 
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been  remarked  before,  one  set  running  N.  and  S.,  the  other  £•  and 
W.  one  of  the  latter — the  Gregory  rem — ^was  very  remarkable  for 
its  Tiduiesa,  and  has  been  followed  for  a  considerable  distance  under 
the  shale  and  gprittftone  hills  to  the  W.  at  one  shaft  dGOft.  of  gpritstone 
aad  nearly  500ft.  of  shale  having  been  sunk  through  to  reach  the 
first  limestone.*  All  the  known  Teins  are  now  worked  out  as  hx 
down  as  the  toadstone,  but  should  the  difficulties  attending  the  pierc- 
ing of  that  rock  in  this  situation  erer  be  overcome,  it  is  probable  that 
mining  operations  will  be  resumed  here  with  the  same  success  as 
heretofore.  To  the  £•  of  Ashover  the  millstone  grit  resumes  its  re- 
gular easterly  dip,  and  very  shortly  passes  beneath  the  coal-field. 
Aboat  five  miles  due  S.  of  Ashover  stands  the  village  of  Crich,  on 
another  still  more  remarkable  upthrow  of  the  limestone.  This,  in- 
stead of  being  a  patch  of  limestone  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  is  a  bold 
bin,  orerlooking  all  the  adjoining  gritstone,  and  commanding  a  mag- 
nificent prospect  over  the  country  to  the  S.  and  E.  The  height  of 
its  summit  is  upwards  of  600ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Derwent  dose 
hj,  or  probably  between  1100  and  1200  above  the  sea.  The  lime- 
stone here  forms  a  ridge  about  three  miles  long,  and  never  more  than 
^m.  across.  The  northern  part  of  the  ridge  is  by  far  the  highest,  and 
h  slopes  regularly  down  to  the  S.  It  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two 
parts,  the  one  to  the  N.  of  the  village,  which  runs  magnetic  N.  and 
&  the  other  on  which  the  village  stands,  the  direction  of  which  is 
about  true  N.W.  and  S«E.  There  is  a  slight  curve  in  the  strata  be- 
tween these  two  parts,  as  the  beds  immediately  N.  of  the  church  dip 
N.  while  just  beyond,  where  the  lanes  part,  they  dip  8.  There  are, 
therefore,  two  points  in  the  ridge  from  which  the  beds  dip  every  way, 
the  fnllar  called  the  stand  marks  one  point  nearly,  while  ihe  church  is 
about  on  the  other.  On  the  N.  E.  and  S.  of  the  ridge,  the  dip  of 
the  beds  is  moderate,  varying  from  10^  to  30^,  and  passing  regularly 
under  the  shale,  which,  again,  is  overlaid  by  the  gritstone,  both  dipping 
every  way  from  the  hilL  On  the  W.  side,  however,  there  runs  a 
great  ftnlt,  the  direction  of  which  is  28^  W.  of  N.  which  cuts  through 
a  portion  of  both  parts  of  the  ridge,  and  passes  through  the  market- 
place of  Crich.  Just  to  the  W.  of  the  church  it  brings  down  the 
gritstone  close  to  the  limestone,  the  shale  being  dropped  out  of  sight; 
while  W.  of  the  stand  it  cuts  through  the  limestone,  and  causes  its 
bed  there  to  dip  to  the  S.W.  at  an  angle  of  65^t     At  a  greater 

*  The  variations  in  the  thickness  of  the  toadstone  here  were  noticed  in  the 
fint  part  of  this  paper. 
f  This  lauit  certainly  produces  a  downcast  to  the  AV.;  but  at  one  or  two 
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depthy  indeed,  it  tilts  the  strata  quite  over ;  and  where  the  Ridg^way 
sough,  which  comes  up  from  the  Derwent,  first  strikes  the  limestone, 
the  shale  is  dipping  into  the  hill,  or  towards  the  £.  instead  of  the 
W.  with  the  limestone  hent  hack  overhead.  A  little  farther  N.W. 
the  Pearson's  Venture  drawing-shaft,  after  sinking  down  through 
part  of  the  shale  into  the  limestone,  they,  in  continuing  the  same  shaft 
afterwards,  pierced  through  the  limestone  and  got  into  the  shale 
again,  showing  the  beds  to  be  in  the  remarkable  position  given  them 
in  the  section  No.  3. 

Crich  cliff  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  number  and  richness  of 
its  lead  veins.  As  might  be  expected  where  such  violent  disturbances 
have  taken  place,  nearly  all  trace  of  regularity  in  the  direction  of 
these  is  lost.  In  fact,  they  cross  each  other  at  all  angles,  and  run 
towards  every  point  of  the  compass.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that 
they  all  hade  (or  dip)  into  the  hill,  the  plane  of  the  vein  keeping  as 
nearly  as  possible  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  beds  ;  thus  all  the  vems 
have  a  tendency  to  intersect  each  other  in  the  centre  of  the  hill,  and 
many  of  them  are  found  to  do  so,  and  I  believe  that  some  of  those 
which  run  parallel  to  each  other  at  the  surface  unite  when  they  inter- 
sect, and  do  not  again  separate.  It  was  in  Crich  cliffs  that  the  first 
experiment  of  sinking  through  the  toadstone  was  attended  by  success, 
in  the  discovery  of  the  Glory  Vein  by  Mr.  Alsop.  There  seems  to 
be  some  irregularity  either  in  the  number  of  beds  or  m  the  position 
of  the  toadstone  at  Crich,  as  the  following  sections  of  shafts,  only  a 
few  hundred  yards  distant  from  each  other,  show : — 

GLORY   SHAFT. 

Limestone,  containing  three  thin  beds  of  clay 38  fiithoms 

Toadstone*    8    do. 

Limestone,  to  a  clay  called  bearing  clay  37    do. 

Below  which  the  sinkings  were  continued  some  depth  without  finding 
any  toadstone. 


places  where  I  examined  it  in  the  Pear&on*8  Venture  Mine  it  was  trading  to 
the  £•  in  which  case  it  would  form  a  very  rare  exception  to  an  almost  uni- 
versal rule  of  considerable  practical  importance,  '*  that  a  fiiult  always  trades 
or  dips  under  the  downcast  part.**  / 

*  In  one  part  of  the  Glory  Vein  this  bed  of  toadstone  appears  to  have  dis- 
apinnured,  leaving  only  two  thin  beds  of  clay  in  iU<  place. 
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OLD  BND  SHAFT. 

Limestone 32  fathoms 

Toadstone  8    do. 

Limestone  26    do. 

Toadstone  6^  do. 

I  was  informed  that  one  of  the  clays  in  the  upper  limestone  of  the 
**  Glorj"  shaft  thicktoed  out  towards  the  £.  and  became  toadstone 
stthe  ^  Old  End  ;*'  a  circumstance  which  is  believed  also  to  take  place 
in  other  parts  of  the  limestone  district,  but  which  requires  farther  con- 
fimatioa  before  it  can  be  received  as  an  ascertained  fact.  Many  cir- 
cmnstanoes,  however,  unite  to  make  some  such  irregularity  probable, 
with  regard  to  the  upper  toadstone  at  least*  The  circumstance  of 
portions  of  the  mountain  limestone  being  brought  up  to  the  surface 
vherever  forces  of  disturbance  have  acted  in  a  sufficienUy  powerful 
manner  to  break  through  the  superincumbent  rocks,  is  important,  as 
showing  us  the  continuity  of  the  limestone  formation ;  that  it  is  not  a 
mere  patch  existing  only  in  that  part  of  the  district  where  it  forms 
the  surfoce  of  the  ground,  but  that  it  extends  under  the  adjacent 
country  for  some  miles  at  least,  without  losing  one  of  its  usual  cha- 
nMsters,  or  at  all  diminishing  in  thickness  or  oUier  qualities.         ^ 

THE  COAL  MEASURES 

Are  the  next  group  of  rocks  which  engage  our  attention.  They 
are,  indeed,  as  before  shown,  only  the  upper  part  of  that  group  <^ 
which  the  millstone  grit  is  the  lower,  the  division  being  one  purely  of 
convenience.  It  must  necessarily  happen,  therefore,  that  the  position 
of  the  one  is  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  other.  Thus,  on  the  W. 
of  the  county,  where  the  millstone  grit  dips  to  the  W.  the  coal  mea- 
sures of  which  it  forms  the  base  dip  likewise  in  that  direction.  Of 
the  narrow  coal-field  on  the  Cheshire  side,  this  general  position  of  the 
beds  is  all  I  know.  On  coming  to  the  eastern  tract  of  gritstone,  we 
&id,  in  like  manner,  when  it  passes  beneath  the  coal-field,  that  the 
coal  measures  have  likewise  an  easterly  inclination.  This  easterly 
dip  of  the  coal  measures  is  true  of  the  whole  of  the  Derbyshire  and 

*  The  inquirer  must  be  cautious  in  receiving  the  accounts  ot  the  common 
miners,  as  they  not  unfrequently  call  all  clay  Ijing  between  beds  of  lime- 
fUme  toadstone*  because  that  rock  is  itself  generiilly  accompanied  by  clay. 
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NottinghamBliire  coal-field  in  a  general  sense ;  but  were  it  continued 
without  interruption  the  district  would  have  scarcely  half  its  preisent 
width,  since  the  whole  of  the  beds  would  shortly  be  buried  beneath 
superior  strata.    It  fortunately  happens,  however,  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable flexure  of  the  beds  running  down  the  middle  of  the  district, 
caused  by  a  line  of  elevation,  which  runs  down  from  a  little  to  the  E. 
of  Chesterfield,  by  Codnor,  and  thence,  along  the  valley  of  the  Ere- 
wash,  to  Stapleford.     Along  this  line  the  beds  have  been  bent  up,  so 
as  to  incline  from  it  on  either  hand — (see  section  No.  1) — forming 
what  is  called  an  anticlinal  line.     By  the  effect  of  this  line  of  eleva- 
tion (which  passes  in  the  district  under  the  name  of  the  horseback 
fault)  the  beds,  which  had  plunged  to  a  considerable  depth  from  their 
western  boundary,  are  again  brought  up,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  surface, 
again  to  dip  to  the  £.  a  little  beyond ;  and  thus  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity of  coal  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case  is  kept  within  reach,  and 
the  width  of  the  coal  district  greatly  increased.     Besides  this  remark- 
able dislocation,  there  are  many  other  faults  running  across  the  coal- 
field.    Some  of  these  have  a  throw,  as  it  is  called,  or  produce  a  dis- 
placement of  the  beds  to  the  amount  of  270  feet,  this  amount  gradu- 
ally diminishing,  in  certain  directions,  till  the  fault  either  disappears 
or  is  crossed  by  another.    It  is  very  remarkable,  and  confirmatory  of 
the  views  before  taken  of  the  elevation  of  the  district,  that  the  princi- 
pal of  these  faults,  as  well  as  the  anticlinal  line  mentioned  above,  run 
nearly  N.  and  S.  while  others  cross  them  in  an  E.  and  W.  direction. 
It  seems  to  be  generally  the  case  that,  in  the  N.  and  S.  faults,  the 
beds  on  the  E.  side  of  the  fault  are  those  which  are  depressed,  which, 
when  the  beds  dip  towards  the  E.  has  the  effect  of  bringing  the 
higher  coals  more  to  the  W.  or  further  into  the  field  than  they  other- 
wise  would  be,  which  is  another  advantageous  circumstance.    Mr. 
Gratton,  of  Clay  Cross,  has  published  a  map  of  considerable  accuracy 
(as  far  as  my  examination  has  gone)  of  the  ontcrops  of  the  five  prin« 
cipal  beds  of  coal,  and  several  of  the  principal  faults,  but  which 
requires  some  farther  information  to  render  it  easily  intelligible* 
The  colours  he  uses  represent  the  coals  to  which  they  are  attached  in 
the  following  section,  the  yellow  to  the  E.  of  his  map  being  the  mag- 
nesian  limestone,  and  a  patch  of  green  in  the  N.E*  comer  being  a 
superior  coal  to  any  worked  in  other  parts  of  the  county. 
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yd>  JU  m. 
Blue 1.  Upper  hard  coftl    12    0 

Bind,&c 180    0    0 

Brcnrc 2.  Main  soft  coal   110 

Bind,&c. no    0    0 

Pink 3.  Deep  hard  coal 1    1    0 

Bindv&c WOO 

Yellow?... 4.  Furnace  coal 10    0 

Bind,  Ac. 60    0    0 

Bbck? 5.  Clod  coal,  variable,  average 2    0    0 

Bind,  Ac. IfiO    0    0 


6.  Buckland  Hollow  coal,  or  Morley  Park  1     i    a    a 
new  coal  f 

469     1     0 

A  considerably  greater  tfaicknesa  exists,  but  these  are  the  beds  best 
known.  The  upper  bard  coal  lies  at  a  depth  of  87  yards  in  the 
neigfabourhood  of  Ripley,  while  in  the  Shipley  basin  it  has  a  depth  of 
60jds.,  both  these  places  being  rather  on  the  western  side  of  the  coal- 
Md,  and  shewing,  therefore,  how  narrow  it  would  be  hereabouts  were 
il  not  for  the  effect  of  the  anticlinal  line,  since  on  the  £.  side  of  the 
coal-fleld  the  magnesian  limestone  rests  almost  immediately  on  this 
tame  coaL 

If  now,  disregarding  the  minor  variations,  we  look  to  the  general 
dip  of  the  ooal  measures,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  to  the  £.  till  after  a 
certain  distance  they  are  covered  in  that  direction  by  the  overlying 
ugneaian  limestone.  The  boundary  of  this  formation  will  be  marked 
on  a  map  by  a  line  drawn  from  Pebley  Inn,  in  the  N.E.  of  the  county, 
roond  the  W.  side  of  the  village  of  Barborough,  and  Uienoe  nearly 
due  S.  to  Bolsover  and  Hardwick  Hall.  Here  it  enters  Notting- 
hamshire, and  proceeds,  with  a  very  irregular  outline,  by  Teversal, 
Sottoo  and  Kirkby  in  Ashfield,  Annesley,  Watnall,  and  Nutthall,  to 
Strelley.  From  Strelley  the  line  turns  to  E.  by  Bilborough  to  Rad- 
Ibrd.  Along  all  this  line  the  coal  passes,  with  an  easterly  inclinatton, 
mider  the  magnesian  limestone,  which  has  likewise  a  dip  to  the  E. 
and  thus,  at  first  sight,  the  two  formations  appear  perfectly  regular 
and  conformable.  Upon  an  enlarged  eiamination,  however,  this  will 
be  seen  not  to  be  the  case.  In  the  first  place,  the  angle  of  dip  of  the 
coal  measures  sometimes  varies,  while  that  of  the  magnesian  limestone 

*  This  thickneas  increaiea  towards  the  west  to  more  than  90  yards. 
VOL.  iz.,  Na  zxy.  3 
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remains  tbe  same.  In  the  next  place,  seams  of  coal,  which  in  some 
places  are  covered  by  the  magnesian  limestone,  in  others  come  out  from 
underneath  it,  and  have  a  gpreat  extent  of  other  beds  intervening  be- 
tween them  and  the  course  of  the  limestone,  thus  showing  the  strike, 
as  well  as  the  dip,  of  the  two  formations  to  be  unconformable.* 
Lastly,  many  of  the  faults  of  the  coal  measures  run  up  to  the  magne- 
sian limestone,  and  affect  the  beds  beneath  it,  without  producing  any 
alteration  on  that  rock  itself.  The  coal  measures  have  frequently 
been  traced  under  the  magnesian  limestone,  but  to  what  extent  they 
go  is  left  at  present  entirely  to  conjecture.  The  coal-field  is  bounded 
to  the  S.  by  a  very  irregular  line,  which  runs  from  below  Radford 
Church  S.  to  Wollaton  Park,  then  turns  to  the  W.  and  runs  close  to 
the  N.  of  Wollaton  Church,  and,,  after  encompassing  the  village,  re- 
turns to  the  S.  nearly  as  feu*  as  the  Nottingham  and  Derby  road. 
Here  it  again  turns  to  the  W.  and  runs  along  the  N.  side  of  the 
Bramcote  Hills  to  some  quarries  near  a  bridge  over  the  canal,  a  little 
£.  of  the  village  of  Trowel.  From  this  point  it  returns  again  along 
the  S.  side  of  the  Bramcote  Hills,  and  through  New  Stapleford  down 
to  the  old  village  of  that  name.  Here  it  crosses  the  Erewash,  and 
runs  up  its  western  bank,  passing  to  the  N.  of  Sandiacre  into  the 
village  of  Stanton.  From  Stanton  it  runs  along  the  ridge  between 
that  place  and  Dale  Abbey,  from  the  W.  end  of  which  village  it  turns 
N.  as  far  as  the  Spondon  and  Kirk  Hallam  road,  when  it  turns  short 
again  to  the  S.  and  runs  along  the  western  side  of  that  road  into 
Locko  Park,  whence  it  runs  N.W.  to  Morley.  Along  the  whole  line 
of  country  between  Nottingham  and  Morley  the  beds  of  the  coal  mea- 
sures still  preserve  their  general  easterly  dip,  but  on  approaching  the 
southern  boundary  they  invariably  get  a  little  bent  up  in  that  direc- 
tion, so  as  to  dip  to  the  N.E.  and  consequently  to  basset  or  come  to 
the  surface  towards  the  S.W.  and  this  they  would  always  be  seen  to 
do,  were  it  not  for  the  overlying  beds  of  the  new  red  sandstone.  It 
is  the  common  opinion  that  a  great  hxxM  runs  E.  and  W.  from  Not- 
tingham to  Stanton,  and  from  Stanton  to  Breadsall;  and  this  is 
marked  in  Mr.  Gratton's  map  by  straight  lines  in  those  directions. 
This  opinion,  however,  requires  some  modifications.  No  great  fault, 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  has  ever  been  reached  by  the 
workings,  and  in  many  places  the  beds  continue,  without  the  inter- 


•  The  strike  of  a  bed  means  the  direction  of  its  run  across  the  country, 
and  is  at  right  angles  to  its  dip,  or  direction  downwards  into  the  earth. 
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ircBlkm  of  any  considerable  fault,  to  the  S.  of  Mr.  Gratton's  lines,  as, 
ibr  instance,  the  coal  found  between  the  Bramcote  Hills  and  Staple- 
foid,  and  the  Dale  Abbey  coal,  the  outcrop  of  which  has  been  traced 
mto  Locko  Fkrk.  Since,  however,  the  beds  rise  to  the  S.W.  it  is 
evident  that  some  great  alteration  must  take  place  in  that  direction, 
or  we  should  have  the  millstone  grit  rising  into  lofty  hills  to  the  S.  of 
the  coal-field,  as  it  does  on  the  west ;  but  from  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  it  appears  probable  that  the  beds  are  depressed  to  the  S. 
rather  by  several  minor  dislocations  or  changes  of  dip  than  by  any 
ndden  and  violent  disruption.  In  order  to  understand  these  circum- 
stances better,  let  us  first  consider  the  position  of  the  overlying  beds 
of  the 

NEW  BED  SANDSTONE  FORMATION. 

The  magnesian  limestone,  the  lowest  bed  of  this  formation  in  the 
&trict,  and  the  W.  boundary  of  which  has  already  been  marked  out, 
has,  where  it  runs  through  Derbyshire  from  Barlborough  to  Hard- 
wick  Hall,  a  fine  terrace*  or  escarpment  facing  to  the  W.and  consist- 
ing of  from  50  to  100  feet  of  the  limestone,  resting  on  a  ridge  of 
coal  measures,  which  it  has  protected  from  the  action  of  denuding 
forces.  It  has  a  very  slight  inclination  to  the  E.  which,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  miles,  buries  it  beneath  the  superior  beds  of  the  red  and 
white  sandstone.  Near  Clown  a  portion  of  the  magnesian  limestone 
has  been  sunk  through,  and  coal  worked  beneath  it ;  but  these  ope- 
rations  will  not  pay  hereabouts  until  the  neighbouring  coal-field  shall 

*  Projecting  portions  of  this  terrace  have  been  seized  upon  as  the  sites  of 
the  fine  old  mansions  of  Bolsover  Castle  and  Hard  wick  HalL  Annesley  Hall, 
likewise.  Is  near  the  edge  of  this  formation,  and  the  character  of  the  country 
tsadmixmbly  described  by  Byron  in  his  "  Dream  :^ — 

'<  A  hUl,  a  gentle  hill. 
Green,  and  of  mild  declivity,  the  Ust 
As  t'  were  the  cape  of  a  long  ridge  of  such, 
Save  that  there  was  no  sea  to  lave  its  base, 
But  a  most  living  landscape,  and  the  wave 
Of  woods  and  cornfields,  and  the  abodes  of  men 
Scatter'd  at  intervals,  and  wreathing  smoke 
Arising  from  such  rustic  roofs ; — ^the  hiU 
Was  crown*d  with  a  peculiar  diadem 
Of  trees,  in  circular  array,  so  fix*d, 
Not  by  the  Jiportof  nature,  but  of  man/* 
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have  become  more  nearly  exhausted*  On  tracing  the  formation  into 
Nottinghamshire,  it  evidently  becomes  thinner  as  we  proceed  S«  until 
about  Nuthdl  its  thickness  does  not  exceed  80  feet;  hereabouts  it  has 
been  continually  pierced,  and  the  upper  hard  coal  extracted  from 
beneath  it  to  a  considerable  extent  Between  Nuthall  and  Bilborough^ 
near  a  place  called  Chilwell  Dam  Farm,  a  small  valley,  through  which 
a  trifling  brooklet  runs  down  to  the  river  Leen,  cuts  entirely  through 
the  magnesian  limestone  for  800  or  400  yards,  and  exposes  a  small 
patch  of  coal  measures,*  everywhere  surrounded  by  magnesian  lime- 
stone ;  and  on  the  S.  boundary  of  the  formation,  between  Bilborough 
and  Radford,  it  thins  out  entirely,  not  more  than  one  yard  of  it  having 
been  met  with  in  the  coal  pits  to  the  S.  of  the  road  from  Nottingham 
to  Strelley.  The  extreme  thinness  of  the  magnesian  limestone  is,  no 
doubt,  partly  due  to  denudation,  some  of  the  upper  part  of  it  having 
been  washed  away ;  but  that  it  never  was  thicker  than  20  or  30  feet 
at  this  end  of  its  course,  may  be  seen  by  tracing  the  run  of  the  next 
superior  beds,  the  red  and  white  sandstone.  The  western  boundary 
of  this  formation  runs  from  about  Worksop  Manor,  down  through 
Cuckney,  to  the  £.  side  of  Mansfield ;  thence  it  gradually  trends  to 
the  W«  and  at  Annesley  it  actually  overlies  the  whole  of  Uie  magne- 
sian limestone  to  its  extreme  edge,  so  that  they  both  may  be  seen  in 
one  escarpment.  From  Annesley  it  recedes  again  to  the  E.  runs 
round  Newstead  Abbey,  and  thence  through  Paplewick,  and  a  little 
£.  of  Bulwell  to  Bassford  and  Radford.  From  Radford  its  course  is 
that  mentioned  before  as  the  S.  boundary  of  the  coal-field.  Beyond 
this,  its  general  course,  however,  there  are  some  outliers  of  it  near  the 
escarpment  of  the  magnesian  limestone.  Of  these,  Kimberley  Knole 
is  one,  and  another  may  be  seen  in  Strelley  Park.  Beneath  these 
we  may  be  sore  we  have  the  whole  thickness  of  the  magnesian  lime* 
stone,  unless  (which  is  highly  improbable)  the  two  should  be  uncon- 
formable, and  this  thickness  is  certainly  not  more  than  about  80  feet. 
The  entire  absence,  moreover,  of  magnesian  limestone  in  the  new  red 
sandstone  district  to  the  S.  renders  it  probable  that  it  thinned  out  and 
ended  originally  about  its  present  southern  boundary.  This  being 
the  case,  the  existence  of  outliers  of  red  sandstone  lying  but  a  little 
distance  above  the  coal  measures,  and  within  the  district  where  coal 


*  In  the  cutting  of  the  new  railway  to  Babbington  Colliery  the  base  of  the 
formation  ia  exposed,  and  contains  some  beds  of  a  brown  conglomerate, 
in  which  are  large  pebbles  of  mountain  limestone,  with  criiioidal  remains. 
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*  8^  pfepares  us  to  expect  to  fiad  the  same  formation  lying,  io  a  si- 
onbr  maimer^  more  to  the  S.  upon  the  coal  measures  themselves, 
vidumt  the  intervention  of  any  magnesias  limestone.  One  outlier  of 
that  kind  forms  a  small  hill  to  the  S.W.  of  Strelley ;  it  consists  of 
fine,  red,  soft  sandstone,  capped  hy  a  hard,  dark  conglomerate,  exactly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Bramcote  Hills,  vphich  also  consist  of  red 
at  their  base.  On  the  W.  side  of  this  hill,  near  Shaw's  plan- 
I,  a  coal  pit  was  smik  through  20  yards  of  the  sandstone, 
which  may  be  traced  to  the  S.  lying  immediately  on  the  coal  mea- 
sores,  as  &r  as  Trowell  Moor,  where  it  has  thinned  out  and  disap- 
peared* From  an  examination  of  the  country,  it  is  evident  that  the  beds 
of  tlus  outlier  onoe  stretched  entirely  across  the  valley  through  which 
the  canal  goes  down  to  Nottingham,  and  that  the  outlier  itself  was  a 
eontittaons  part  of  what  are  now  the  Bramcote  Hills,  and  that  all  the 
WoUaton  ooal*field  was  then  covered  by  new  red  sandstone,  from  Rad- 
ford to  Bramcote  and  Strelley.  If,  moreover,  we  examine  the  very 
irregular  boundary  line  of  the  new  red  sandstone  along  the  south  of 
the  coal-field,  we  shall  see  that  that  formation  must  have  once  covered 
more  of  the  coal-field  in  that  direction  than  it  does  at  present.  In 
cither  case  there  is  proof  of  great  denudation,  and  that  large  portions 
of  the  new  red  sandstone  have  been  swept  off  and  washed  away,  leav- 
ing the  coal  measures  exposed  at  the  surfiu^.  The  mere  presence, 
then,  of  new  red  sandstone  where  we  now  find  it,  by  no  means  argues 
the  necessity  of  their  being  no  coal  underneath,  nor  that  of  any  great 
fimlt  separating  it  from  the  coal  measures ;  and  it  is  almost  certain 
that  many  of  the  present  workings  will  be  carried  on,  to  a  slight 
extent  at  least,  underneath  the  new  red  sandstone,  and  beyond  what 
is  now  conceived  to  be  the  boundary  of  the  beds.*  It  would  be  un- 
wise^ however,  in  the  present  state  6f  our  knowledge,  to  set  on  foot 
any  undertaking  (other  than  a  mere  extension  of  the  works  now 
going  on)  in  search  of  coal  to  the  S.  of  its  present  known  boundary, 
since  the  new  red  sandstone  so  entirely  masks  the  beds  as  to  reduce 
us  to  mere  conjecture  as  io  their  position.  If  now  we  trace  on  the 
boundary  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  from  where  we  left  it  at  Mor- 
ley,  we  shall  find  it  running  to  the  S.  as  far  as  Breadsall,  and  thence 
crossisg  the  Derwent  to  Darley  and  AUestree.     It  then  passes  by 

*  As,  for  instance,  at  Trowell  Moor,  the  beds  which  they  are  now  work- 
ing, banet,  I  believe,  either  under  the  Bramcote  Hills  or  even  to  the  S. 
oftbem.  A  very  pretty  instance  of  new  red  sandstone  lying  horizontally  on 
an  inclined  coal  grit  may  be  seen  in  a  quarry  by  the  canal  side,  near  Trowell. 
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Quomdon^  and  keeps  along  tbe  ridge  that  runs  from  that  village  i 

towards  Turndilcb^  where  it  may  be  very  well  seen  at  the  top  of  the  3 

hiU^  by  the  Gross  Hands.     Hence  it  runs  by  Hulland  and  N.  of  i 

Bradley  to  Ashbourne.    All  the  country  (except  one  or  two  spots  to  t 

be  mentioned  presently)  to  the  S.  of  the  line  now  pointed  out  as  i 

running  from  Nottingham  to  Ashbourne^  as  far  south  as  the  Trent  i 

at  leasts  and  often  farther^  consists  of  one  member  or  other  of  the  i 

new  red  sandstone.  The  first  or  uppermost^  "  the  red  and  white 
marls,  with  gypsum^"  keep  in  general  to  the  S.  of  the  Trent,  but  ? 

cross  it  at  one  part,  and  form  the  rock  next  below  the  surface  all  ^ 

about  Chellaston.    Marls  and  sandstones,  lying  immediately  be-  i 

neath  the  gypsum  beds,  stretch  over  all  the  S.  of  the  county  towards  ( 

Burton  and  Uttoxeter,  and  are  also  found  about  Derby  and  Chad- 
desden  ;  but  the  country  between  Nottingham  and  Locko  Park,  as 
also  between  Kedleston  and  Ashbourne,  is  formed  of  the  second  divi.  ^ 

sion,  the  red  and  white  sandstones.  This  rock  is .  sometimes  a  deep 
red,  sometimes  yellow  or  nearly  white,  and  sometimes  mottled ;  it 
is  occasionally  a  soft,  friable  sand,  sometimes  a  hard  rock,  frequently 
full  of  quartz  pebbles,  which,  according  to  the  state  of  the  rock  in 
which  they  lie,  are  either  loose,  like  gravel,  or  compacted  into  a 
hard  conglomerate.  These  pebbles  have  sometimes  so  little  sand 
among  them  as  to  seem  precisely  like  a  recent  gravel ;  but,  from 
several  circumstances,  I  believe  much  of  this  gravel  to  belong  really 
to  the  new  red  sandstone  formation.  In  the  first  place,  there  are 
no  chalk  flints  or  pebbles  of  any  rock  newer  than  the  new  red  sand- 
stone. In  the  second  place,  it  is  generally  found  on  the  summits  of 
hills,  and  it  is  almost  invariably  within  the  borders  of  the  new  red 
formation,  into  which  it  often  passes  by  insensible  gradations.*  It 
is  seen  chiefly  along  the  northern  border  already  mentioned,  and  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Trent,  about  Repton.  The  dip  of  the  beds  of 
the  new  red  sandstone  is,  for  the  most  part,  insensible  to  the  eye ; 
there  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  they  have  a  gradual  inclination,  by 
which  the  one  part  is  brought  to  pass  beneath  the  other.  From  the 
comparative  irregularity,  however,  of  the  formation,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  parts  of  it  are  wanting,  and  that  the  presence  of  the 
superior  beds  by  no  means  absolutely  warrants  the  existence  of  the 
inferior  below  them  in  particular  situations. 

*  Thia  gravel,  as  well  as  much  of  the  yellow  sand  which  accompanies  it,  I 
have  mentioned,  in  tbe  former  part  of  this  paper,  when  speaking  uf  the  gravel 
about  Hulland  and  Bradley,  as  diluvium,  hut,  alter  examining  the  new  red 
sandstone  of  Nottinghamshire,  1  have  seen  my  error. 
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We  return  now  to  the  investigation  of  the  position  of  the  beds 
Mow  the  new  red  sandstone^  which  we  broke  off  in  order  to  describe 
tkit  formation^  but^  instead  of  confining  ourselves  to  the  S.  border 
of  the  oottL-field,  we  will  take  the  whole  of  8.  Derbyshire.     It  is  evi- 
dent that,  beneath  the  new  red  sandstone  in  the  whole  of  the  S.  of 
Derbyshire,  some  part  or  other  of  the  carboniferous  system  lies  con- 
oealed,  because  those  rocks,  as  they  pass  under  it  on  the  one  hand 
along  its  northern  border,  reappear  from  under  it  again  to  the  S.  in 
Ldoeatershire.     It  remains  for  us  to  discover  under  what  part  of 
this  new  red  sandstone  there  is  a  probability  of  finding  the  upper 
part  of  the  carboniferous  system,  or  the  true  coal  measures.     If  we 
begin  at  Wirksworth,  we  can  trace  the  limestone  shale  down  to 
Ideridge  Hay,  from  whence  we  may  walk  on  it,  by  Biggin  and  Ag- 
nis  Meadow,  to  Ashbourne  Green  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  Whidley 
and  Milford  to  Breadsall  on  the  other.    Everywhere  it  passes  to  the 
S.  under  the  new  red  sandstone,  from  beneath  which  it  peeps  out  at 
two  detached  places,  near  Langley  and  at  Wild  Park,  near  Brails. 
ford.     We  may,  then,  be  perfectly  certain  that,  in  all  the  country 
bounded  by   lines  drawn  through  Wirksworth,  Ashbourne,  and 
Derby,  there  is  not  the  most  remote  probability  of  coal  being  got.* 
If  we  attend  to  the  position  of  the  limestone  shale  at  Langley  and 
Ashbourne  Green,  we  shall  see  it  rising  to  the  S.W.  which  would 
induce  us  to  expect  to  find  lower  rather  than  superior  rocks  in  that  di. 
rection,  which  expectation  is  remarkably  confirmed  by  the  existence  of 
a  knob  of  mountain  limestone,  which  peers  above  the  new  red  sand- 
stone at  Birchwood  Park,  about  five  miles  S.  of  Ashbourne.     This  is 
a  slight  elevation,  about  300  yards  long  and  150  broad,  and  consists 
of  thick  beds  of  mountain  limestone,  which  dip  in  every  direction 
from  a  central  point,  at  an  angle  of  45^     It  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  new  red  sandstone,  and  is  evidently  the  top  of  a  conical  hill, 
like  Crich,  except  that  it  springs  from  a  lower  level,  and  according, 
ly  is  almost  entirely  concealed  by  the  red  sandstone,  which  spreads 
tnmnd  it.     Further  S.  about  Cubley,  are  some  beds  of  gritstone, 
which  may  possibly  be  millstone  grit,  but  which  I  suspect  to  be  hard 

*  Some  persons,  deceived  by  the  resembliuice  of  the  limestone  shale  to 
coal  measures,  and  by  the  occurrence  of  nodules  of  coal  in  a  diluvial  day  near 
Biggin,  have  been  induced  to  sink  and  bore  for  coal  between  Ashbourne  and 
Tumditch— an  absurdity,  firom  the  expense  and  disappointment  attendant 
on  which  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  district  would  have 
Mved  them,  and  which  sufficiently  shows  the  want  of  a  greater  spread  of  a 
correct  geological  knowledge 
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parts  of  the  new  red  sandstone.  At  all  events^  the  existence  of  the 
mountain  limestone  at  Birchwood  Park  makes  it  highly  improhable 
that  any  coal  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  almost  certain 
that  there  is  none  between  there  and  Ashhoume.  If  we  trace  the 
£.  side  of  the  limestone  shale  from  Ttimditch  to  Breadsall,  we  shall 
find  it  spreading  out  towards  the  S.E.  In  this  direction,  also,  the 
millstone  grit,  which  is  the  base  of  the  coal  measures,  runs,  which 
circumstance,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  N.E.  dip  of  the  coal 
measures  about  Dale  Abbey,  renders  it  probable  that  the  limestone 
shale  lies  immediately  under  the  new  red  sandstone  for  some  dis- 
tance to  the  S.  and  E.  of  Derby ;  and  that,  if  the  coal  measures  pass 
under  the  new  red  sandstone  without  any  sudden  downcast  to  the 
S.  but  merely  by  an  alteration  in  their  dip  and  gradual  lowering  of 
their  level,  they  will  still  be  found  to  sweep  round  to  the  £.  and 
that  they  will  be  sought  with  greater  chance  of  success  in  Notting. 
hamshire  rather  than  in  Derbyshire,  to  the  S.  of  the  present  boun. 
dary  of  the  coaLfield.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  first  part  of  the 
carboniferous  system  we  meet  with,  when  it  reappears  to  the  S. 
from  beneath  the  new  red  sandstone,  is  the  lowest  part— the  moun. 
tain  limestone  of  Ticknal  and  Calke.*  And  this  circumstance  seems 
to  render  it  highly  probable  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  new 
red  sandstone  in  the  S.  of  Derbyshire  conceals  only  the  inferior  part 
of  the  carboniferous  system.  That  mountain  limestone  and  lime- 
stone shale,  or  miUstone  grit,  but  chiefly  the  two  former,  compose 
the  substratum,  and  are  in  similar  positions  to  what  we  see  them 
elsewhere,  namely,  in  alternate  elevations  and  depressions ;  and  that 
over  this  uneven  surface  the  new  red  sandstone  has  been  deposited 
horisontally,  leaving  one  or  two  of  the  highest  points  uncovered  by 
its  beds.  Under  this  view  the  northern  part  of  the  Leicestershire 
coal-field  must  be  looked  on  as  -the  connecting  link  between  the 
Derbyshire  coaLfield  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  N.  Staffordshire 
and  Cheshire  on  the  other ;  this  Leicestershire  coal-field  being  only 
apparently  divided  from  the  rest  by  an  old  valley  or  depression, 
partly  due,  perhaps,  to  ancient  denudation,  which  has  since  been 
filled  up  by  new  red  sandstone. 

We  have  now,  then,  ascertained  the  certainty  of  the  supposition 
with  which  I  begged  the  reader  to  set  out,  namely,  that  the  moun. 
tain  limestone  is  continuous  over  the  whole  of  Derbyshire  at  the 

*  Except  a  small  patch  of  what  appears  to  be  millstone  grit  at  Stanton,  by 
the  bridge. 
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kaik.  Towards  the  S.  we  have  traced  it  into  Leicestershire ;  but 
in  this  direction  it  appears  to  be  thinning  out^  and  no  doubt  shortly 
ends.  To  the  W.  it  runs  some  distance  into  Staffordshire^  and  in- 
deed all  across  it  into  Cheshire,  as  it  may  be  seen  reappearing  from 
mider  the  gritstone  hills  near  Congleton.  To  the  N.  it  passes  under 
the  shale  and  gritstone,  from  beneath  which  it  reappears  in  Lanca- 
ahire  and  Yorkshire.  While  to  the  £.  we  find  it,  after  passing 
under  the  shale  and  gritstone  for  some  miles,  reappearing  at  Crich 
and  AshoTer  without  any  appearance  of  diminution,  and  again  pass- 
ing  regularly  under  the  coal-field  to  the  £.,  beneath  which  it  runs 
to  an  unknown  extent ;  but,  even  supposing  it  to  thin  out  in  this 
direction  as  fast  as  it  does  to  the  S.  it  must  run  for  some  distance 
into  Nottinghamshire.  The  whole  of  Derbyshire,  then,  is  based  on 
mountain  limestone^  which,  after  forming  the  surface  of  the  districts 
before  deaoibed,  sinks  down  on  every  side,  and  is  covered  by  coating 
after  coating  of  the  superior  rocks,  the  limestone  shale,  the  millstone 
grit,  and  the  coal  measures.  All  these  are  always  conformable  to 
caeh  other,  each  dipping  (in  the  same  places)  in  the  same  direction 
and  at  the  same  angle,  and  being,  in  fact,  only  different  parts  of  one 
eoopact  and  continuous  mass  of  rocks,  all  the  four  insensibly  melting, 
as  it  were,  into  one  another,  and  forming  one  whole.  Of  this  whole, 
however,  large  quantities  of  the  upper  parts  have,  in  different 
places,  been  stripped  off*,  and  thus  the  lower  portions  are  exposed  to 
view,  and  there  seems,  to  a  casual  observer,  to  be  no  connection  be- 
tween the  two.  This  stripping  off*  has  chiefly  taken  place  in  the 
central  part  of  the  district,  where  the  greatest  amount  of  upheaving 
fbfce  was  exerted,  and  consequently  the  rocks  more  shattered  and 
rendered  an  easier  prey  to  the  denuding  powers,  whatever  they 
wcie;  while,  as  the  beds  sink  down  on  every  side,  higher  and 
higher  rocks  continually  mantle  round,  and  have  been  preserved,  by 
their  comparatively  slight  elevation,  from  this  denuding  action. 
Whenever  any  part,  however,  of  this  mass  of  rocks  sinks  below  a 
certain  level,  if  it  be  on  the  outskirt  of  the  district,  it  is  sure  to  be 
eovered  by  one  part  or  other  of  the  next  superior  mass  of  rocks,  the 
new  red  sandstone.  These  are  equally  conformable  amongst  them- 
sdves,  and  equally  melt  one  into  another,  but  the  different  parts  are 
more  irr^ular  in  their  thickness  and  extent ;  so  that  one  sometimes 
thins  out  and  ends  altogether,  while  the  rest  continue.  But  if  now, 
disregarding  the  parts  of  which  these  two  classes  of  rocks  are  com- 
poBcd,  we  look  upon  the  carbonifen)US  system  and  the  new  red  sand- 
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Stone  system  as  individual  things^  we  shall  see  that  there  is  a  break 
or  unconformability  between  the  two  The  beds  of  the  carbonife- 
rous  system  dip  sometimes  at  a  considerable  anprle^  while  those  of 
the  new  red  sandstone  lie  over  them  nearly  or  quite  in  an  horizontal 
position ;  and  the  new  red  sandstone  does  not  lie  only  above  the 
uppermost  bed  of  the  carboniferous  system,  but  also  on  any  of  the 
lower  ones  that  come  within  its  range  when  the  upper  are  absent. — 
This  teaches  us  that  between  the  formation  of  the  two  there  was  an 
interval^  during  which  the  beds  of  tlic  carboniferous  system  were 
broken  up^  and  some  of  them  strijiped  off  and  washed  away^  and 
that^  upon  the  irregular  surface  thus  formed,  the  new  red  sandstone 
was  afterwards  deposited  in  a  smooth  and  tranquil  manner.  If  now 
for  a  moment  we  look  from  effects  to  their  cause,  and  let  the  facts 
we  have  briefly  examined  speak  for  themselves,  they  tell  us  that, 
over  all  this  district  which  is  now  the  county  of  Derby  (and  did  we 
extend  our  examination  we  should  be  obliged  to  extend  our  expres- 
sion to  nearly  the  whole  of  England),  at  the  remotest  period  to 
which  we  can  trace  its  history,  there  existed  a  deep  sea.  In  this  sea 
abundance  of  animals  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  their  being,  peo- 
pling its  tranquil  depths  with  the  happiness  of  existence,  the  old 
gradually  dying,  the  young  coming  into  life,  life  frequently  cut 
short  by  accident  or  violence,  everything,  in  short,  proceeding  as  we 
know  the  business  of  existence  now  to  proceed  in  similar  situations. 
How  long  this  state  of  things  lasted  we  know  not,  but  sufficiently 
long  for  beds  of  limestone  many  hundred  feet  thick  to  be  deposited, 
and  for  generation  after  generation  of  these  creatures  to  be  bom,  to 
live  their  appointed  time,  and  perish  one  after  the  other,  each  race 
leaving  its  relics  entombed  in  the  successive  beds  of  rock  that  gradu- 
ally accumulated  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  At  what  rate  limestone 
is  formed  we  cannot  tell,  but,  even  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, since  we  know  it  to  be  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  chemi. 
cal  precipitate  than  a  mechanical  deposit,  and  as  in  far  the  greatest 
thickness  of  the  mountain  limestone  there  is  no  appearance  of  any. 
thing  like  mud  or  sand  that  could  have  been  swept  in  rapidly  from 
neighbouring  lands,  the  period  of  time  required  for  such  an  immense 
deposit  must  have  been  something  enormous.  At  one,  and  in  some 
parts  two  periods,  we  know,  indeed,  a  sudden  accession  to  have 
taken  place  by  the  outpouring  on  the  bed  of  the  sea  of  a  considerable 
thickness  of  melted  rock  or  lava,  which,  when  cooled  down  and 
covered  by  other  beds  of  limestone,  became  what  is  now  called  toad- 
stone.     But  even  here  we  have  proof  of  a  lapse  of  time,  because. 
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immediately  above  the  surface  of  the  toadstone^  we  frequently  find 
numeroas  shells,  as  evidently  as  elsewhere  in  the  position  in  which 
ihej  lived  and  died ;  and  the  limestone  that  lies  upon  the  toadstone 
does  not  difier  from  other  beds,  and  therefore  the  lava  must  have 
doie  to  grow  cool  before  any  of  the  superior  beds  were  deposited 
upon  it.  As  we  should  expect,  we  find  the  upper  beds  of  the  lime- 
stone, or  those  which  were  deposited  when  the  sea  became  shallower, 
more  abounding^  in  animal  remains  than  the  lower ;  for  we  know 
tBat  at  present  comparatively  shallow  seas  more  abound  with  animal 
life  than  tlie  extreme  depths  of  the  ocean.  In  these  higher  beds  we 
int  find  traces  of  the  diffusion  of  mechanical  detritus  in  the  pre- 
sence of  partings  of  shale,  which  begin  to  separate  the  beds  of  lime- 
stone ;  and  this  increases  until  there  is  a  pretty  equal  and  regular 
tltemation  of  beds  of  limestone  and  shale.  Hereabouts,  too,  it  is  not 
unfrequent  to  find  beds  of  fragments  of  shells,  as  if  drifted  along  by 
cmrents.  But  here  again  we  see  proof  of  the  lapse  of  time,  since 
there  must  have  been  alternate  periods,  in  one  of  which  currents 
swept  down  fine  mud  into  the  sea,  and  deposited  it  in  thin  layers, 
and  in  the  other  a  time  of  tranquillity,  in  which  limestoue  was  pre- 
cipitated. These  alternations,  too,  are  very  numerous,  since  beds 
about  100  feet  in  thickness  are  thus  constituted,  each  layer  rarely  ex- 
ceeding 1ft.  6  inches.  Gradually,  however,  the  mud-bearing  currents 
increased  in  frequency,  and  the  limestone  becomes  of  more  rare  oc- 
currence,  till  at  length  it  entirely  ceases,  and  with  it  almost  all  trace 
of  animal  existence.  Still  the  deposition  must  have  been  slow,  since 
the  lamine  of  the  shale  are  of  paper  thinness.  After  two  or  three 
hundred  feet  of  shale  had  been  deposited,  the  currents  increased  also 
in  strength,  and  became  capable  of  sweeping  in  fine  sand,  which 
formed  the  beds  of  gritstone  that  begin  to  alternate  with  the  shale 
in  its  upper  portion.  Another  hundred  feet  of  alternations  of  shale 
and  gritstone  now  succeeds,  in  which  the  beds  of  grit  gradually  in- 
crease as  we  ascend,  until  at  length  we  find  great  thick  masses  of 
gritstone,  with  merely  thin  beds  of  shale  between  them.  In  these 
thick  masses  of  gritstone  we  see  every  mark  of  a  much  more  rapid 
accumulation ;  coarse  grains,  and  even  small  pebbles,  have  been 
swept  along,  false  bedding,  or  the  heaping  of  layers  of  sand  in  slop- 
ing positions,  continually  occurs,  and  everything  denotes  the  pre- 
sence of  rapid  currents  sweeping  in  quantities  of  mechanical  detritus 
from  no  very  distant  shores.  This  idea,  moreover,  is  strengthened 
hy  finding  the  impressions  or  the  trunks  of  broken  plants,  in  a  rude 
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State  of  preservation  ;*  and  it  is  among  these  gritstones  that  we  find 
first  traces  of  beds  of  coal.  Beds  of  coal  are  formed  of  masses  of 
regetable  matter^  which  being  probably  diffused  over  wide  areas  of 
water^  to  the  bottom  of  which  it  gradually  sank,  and  undergoing  a 
kind  of  process  similar  to  fermentation,  in  which  probably  heat  was 
generated ;  and  being  also  compressed  by  the  weight  of  other  mat. 
ters,  by  which  it  got  gradually  covered,  has  at  length  been  converted 
into  coal.  For  the  equal  diffusion  of  sometimes  very  thin  beds  of 
this  vegetable  matter  over  extremely  wide  areas,  some  length  of  time 
must  certainly  be  allowed.  An  equal  thickness  of  shale  would  take, 
perhaps,  less  time,  but  even  that  we  see  to  have  been  slowly  deposited* 
on  account  of  the  thinness  of  its  laminae.  Gritstones  we  may  judge 
to  have  been  slowly  or  rapidly  accumulated,  according  to  the  fine, 
ness  or  coarseness  of  the  material,  their  deposition,  in  every  case^ 
being  probably  more  rapid  than  the  shale.  Of  these  three  things, 
namely,  shale,  gritstone,  and  coal,  the  whole  of  the  coal  measures 
are  made  up,  in  indefinite  and  almost  innumerable  alternations,  to 
the  thickness  of  2000  feet. 

The  time  required  for  any  regular  system  of  operations  by  which 
such  a  succession  of  events  could  have  been  brought  about,  could  not 
but  have  been  considerable.  Such  must  have  been  the  means  by  which 
the  carboniferous  system  of  rocks  was  produced,  and,  even  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  that  we  can  conceive,  it  must  have 
been  the  work  of  many,  many  ages.  But  we  have  made  no  allow- 
ance for  periods  of  rest,  during  which  nothing  was  deposited. 
There  must  have  been  tame  interval  between  each  successive  bed^ 
though  of  how  great  duration  we  cannot  tell.  If  we  look,  too,  at 
the  change  produced  during  the  formation  of  the  whole,  our  idea  of 
the  time  occupied  will  be  still  farther  enlarged.  We  find  a  tran. 
quil  and  deep  sea  to  have  been  gradually  filled  up,  or  at  least  so 
altered  as  for  currents  to  drift  along  its  bottom,  and  for  the  animala 
contained  in  it  to  have  become  extinct,  and  at  length  for  creatures 
belonging  to  fresh  water  to  exist  over  its  area.t  The  physical  geo- 
graphy of  this  part  of  the  globe  must  have  undergone  some  impor- 

*  The  great  fossil  trees— the  occurrence  of  which  in  an  inclined  podtion, 
and  apparently  piercing  through  many  beds  of  sandstone,  seems  to  puzzle  so 
much  a  certain  class  of  geologists  (by  courtesy  so  called),  whose  minds  are 
more  fitted  to  the  discovery  of  petty  difficulties  than  the  reception  of  general 
truths  founded  on  large  bodies  of  evidence — are  always  found  in  these  irre- 
gularly bedded  and  comparatively  quickly  formed  gritstones. 

t  This  is  shown  in  the  "  muscle  bands**  of  the  coal  measures. 
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ttit  change  duzing  this  period ;  and  unless  the  laws  of  nature  were 
foy  different  in  thoee  days  from  what  they  are  at  present^  which 
we  have  no  rigbt  to  assume  and  no  reason  to  helieve^  we  know  that 
tUs  must  have  heen  a  work  not  of  hundreds,  scarcely  even  of  thou- 
■nds  of  years.  During  all  this  period  we  have  no  instance  of  dis- 
turbances taking  place  in  this  district ;  an  ejection  of  igneous  rock 
ofer  the  bed  of  the  sea  ceitainly  occurred,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  its 
baring  been  accompanied  by  any  riolent  dislocating  force;  there 
are  BO  dykes,  no  reins  even,  of  solid  toadstone  running  into  the  lime, 
stone.*  After  the  last  of  the  coal  measures  were  deposited,  how- 
erer,  this  district,  in  common  with  all  the  neighbouring  ones,  in  the 
W.  of  Europe  at  least,  came  to  be  violently  acted  upon  by  upheav- 
ing and  dislocating  forces.  Large  portions  of  the  previously  level 
bed  of  the  sea  were  lifted  up,  many  fissures,  both  large  and  small, 
were  farmed  in  obedience  to  the  mechanical  laws,  faults  and  veins 
being  their  result,  and  many  beds,  when  not  broken  through,  were 
bent  and  contorted  in  various  directions,  but  still,  no  doubt,  under 
the  regulation  of  similar  laws.  This  violent  disruption  of  the  bed 
flf  the  aea,f  whether  it  took  place  suddenly,  or,  as  is  to  my  mind 
move  probable,  was  a  comparatively  slow  and  continued  operation, 
would  no  doubt  cause  great  currents  to  act  upon  the  broken  strata ; 
snd  we  find  accordingly  that  great  denudation,  or  washing  away,  of 
iamense  quantities  of  the  previously  formed  beds,  has  taken  place 
cither  during  this  period  or  subsequently,  and  many  of  the  present 
valleys  of  the  country  were  certainly  begun  at  this  ancient  time. 
However  long  these  disturbances  may  have  continued,  however,  we 
find  that  at  length  they  nearly  or  entirely  ceased,  and  that  portion 
of  the  district  which  was  still  covered  by  water  again  began  to  de. 
posit  new  materials.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  district  there  was  a  sea, 
in  which  limestone  was  again  deposited,  but  mixed  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  with  sand  and  mechanical  detritus,  and  containing  also  mag- 
nesia. Some  parts  of  it,  however,  were  sufficiently  clear  for  the 
deposition  of  pure  crystalline  limestone  and  the  existence  of  animal 
life,  since  about  Bolsover  and  near  Kirkby,  in  Ashfield,  a  few  beds 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  containing  shells,  are  found  ;  others,  again, 
wcse  agitated  by  currents  sufficiently  strong  to  bring  in  pebbles  of 

*  The  toadstone  clay  ia  firequently  found  to  have  come  down  some  dis- 
tance into  the  lead  veins,  but  that  it  would  do  now  were  a  new  fissure 
fermed. 

f  Or  what  at  least  had  been  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  was  then  covered  by 
watar,  either  Ireth  or  wit. 
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mountain  limestone.  After  the  magnesian  limestone  was  deposited^ 
this  sea  contained  nothing  but  sand  and  pebbles,  or  at  least  nothing 
that  has  oome  down  to  us  ;  great  beds  of  sand,  full  of  round  pebbles, 
which  must  have  been  swept  in  by  very  strong  currents,  are  the 
only  things  it  deposited.  At  this  period  we  may  suppose  the  hills 
of  Derbyshire  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  Leicestershire  on  the 
other,  to  have  been  dry  land,  or  at  least  a  very  shallow  sea,  studded 
perhaps  with  islands,  while  between  them  ran  a  deeper  straight,  in 
which  the  sea  deposited  its  sand,  and  afterwards  the  marls  and  gyp- 
sum. These  beds,  forming  what  we  call  new  red  sandstone,  never 
reach  above  a  certain  level,  but  sweep  round  the  outskirts  of  the 
high  lands,  and  conceal  with  their  horizontal  strata  all  the  hollows 
and  inequalities  that,  but  for  them,  might  exist  in  the  intermediate 
spaces.  They  are  never,  moreover,  broken  by  the  faults  and  disloca. 
tions  that  affect  the  inferior  beds,  which  shew  all  these  breaks  to  have 
happened  between  the  period  of  the  deposition  of  the  coal  measures 
and  that  of  the  new  red  sandstone.  As  to  the  history  of  the  district 
since  the  new  red  sandstone  period,  we  are  left  altogether  to  conjee 
ture ;  we  only  know  that  in  other  places  the  rest  of  what  are  called 
the  secondary  rocks,  and  all  those  called  tertiary,  have  been  depo- 
sited. Both  of  these  contain  several  systems  of  rocks,  each  requir- 
ing periods  of  time  for  their  formation  proportionate  to  the  vast 
mass  of  materials  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  to  the  numerous 
and  great  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  organic  life  during 
their  deposition.  At  a  very  recent  period  (geologically  speaking)  a 
deposit  has  taken  place  over  part  of  the  district,  more  especially  the 
8.  of  loose  and  water-worn  materials,  the  broken  fragments  of 
sometimes  distant  rocks  forming  what  is  termed  the  diluvium.  The 
precise  method,  however,  by  which  this  transport  took  place,  any 
farther  than  that  it  is  undoubtedly  due  to  strong  currents  of  water, 
is  uncertain.  At  a  period  about  the  same  as  this  we  know  parts  at 
least  of  Derbyshire,  in  common  with  much  of  the  rest  of  England, 
to  have  been  the  habitation  of  the  Mammoth,  the  Rhinoceros,  and 
numerous  other  animals  that  are  now  entirely  extinct,  or  confined 
to  other  regions  of  the  earth.  From  the  close  of  this  last  period  the 
history  of  the  district  becomes  identified  with  that  of  the  human 
race.  Man  comes  to  take  possession  of  the  lands  thus  wonderfully 
formed,  and  thus  admirably  adapted  for  his  convenience.  He  is 
content  for  a  time  to  enjoy  the  advantages  afforded  him  by  the 
structure  of  the  earth  and  the  disposition  of  the  materials,  so  highly 
conducive  to  his  comforts  and  enjoyment,  without  a  thought  as  to 
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tbeir  origin^  or  the  numberless  circumstances  which  have  been  made 
to  conspire  to  such  beneficial  ends.  His  curiosity,  however,  at 
length  cannot  fail  to  be  aroused;  and  af^r  long  stumbling,  and 
many  attempts  to  jump  to  conclusions  without  examining  premises, 
he  finds  that  by  the  plain,  simple,  and  unfettered  exercise  of  those 
faculties  of  obsen^ation  and  reason  which  have  been  given  him  for 
the  purpose,  he  can  arrive  as  certainly  at  a  knowledge  of  the  won- 
derful, the  unthought^f  mechanism,  by  which  the  structure  of  the 
etrth  has  been  produced  and  is  sustained,  as  by  the  exercise  of  the 
tame  fiu:ulties  he  had  previously  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the 
medumism  by  which  the  structure  of  the  universe  is  continually 
upheld. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SECTIONS. 


CNtlTII 


No.  1.  is  a  aecUon  taken  £.  and  W.  nearlj  in  a  atnight  line^  through  the 
places  mentioned  above  it,  from  Cheshire,  across  Derbyshire,  into 
Nottinghamshire. 

No.  &  is  a  section  at  right  angles  to  No.  1,  or  running  N.  and  S.  nearljr.— . 
It  bends,  however,  a  little  to  the  E.  of  S.  and  does  not  run  exactly 
in  a  straight  line,  in  order  to  take  in  the  most  interesting  points. 


H 


The  fiiults  in  these  two  sections,  which  are  made  to  break  the  mountain 
limestone,  must  not  be  understood  as  all  actually  existing  in  the  places  in 
which  I  have  put  them.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  are  inserted  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  are  correct ;  others  are  merely  probable.  The 
reason  for  their  insertion  was  to  show  the  way  in  which  the  Umestooe  is 
fractured,  and  the  toadstone  brought  up  to  the  surfiice  at  different  paints, 
without  regarding  accuracy  in  the  situation  of  these  pohits  and  fractures, 
which  could  only  be  preserved  in  sections  on  a  much  larger  scale^  and  con- 
structed with  great  care  and  bbour. 


«         WINI 


No.  Si  is  a  section  running  about  N  JE.  and  S.W.  fit>m  Crich  to  Ashbourne^ 
being  a  much  shorter  distance  than  the  others.  The  principal  flexures 
in  the  limestone  shale  are  shown,  but  there  are  probably  others  which 
are  not  noticed. 

No.  4.  is  a  section  across  the  interesting  valley  of  Ashover. 

All  the  sections  must  be  understood  to  be  very  rough  representations  of 
the  actual  fiicts.  They  are  drawn  to  no  regular  scale,  either  as  to  hdght  or 
length,  but  preserve  pretty  nearly  the  relative  distances  between  the  places ; 
while  the  features  of  the  country,  and  the  relative  heights  of  the  hills  and 
depth  of  the  valleys,  are  given  &om  recollection  or  guess.  They  will  be 
found,  however,  I  hope,  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  relative  positions  of  the 
rocks. 

In  No.  I.  the  fiiults  in  the  coal  measures,  &c.  are  neglected,  there  existing 
not  the  same  reason  for  their  insertion  as  in  the  mountain  limestone. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  ANIMALS  INHABITING 

MULTILOCULAR    SHELLS, 

CBIBFLT  WITH  A  VIKW  TO  THE  0S0L06IGAL  IMPOBTAVCE  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

By  D.  T.  Ansted,  Esq.,  B.A.  F.G.S.  F.C.P.S. 

OP  JttUft  COLLSOB,  CAMBBIDOE. 

Among  the  numerous  forms  of  animal  life  with  which  the  ocean 
abounds,  there  are  few  which  an  ordinary  observer  would  be  more 
likely  to  neglect^  or  even  avoid  with  disgust,  than  the  shapeless-look- 
ing masses  called  Cuttle-fish.  These  Cuttle-fish  are  to  the  geological 
natoraKst  among  the  most  interesting  inhabitants  of  the  sea ;  for  they 
form  a  link  between  the  past  and  the  present,  resembling  in  their 
organization  those  animals  which  must  once  have  inhabited  the 
numerous  genera  of  extinct  multilocular  shells,  of  which  Nautilus 
only  remains  :  a  necessary  guide  to  point  to  those  analogies,  which, 
without  it,  could  have  been  at  the  best  mere  gratuitous  assumptions. 

The  class  of  animals  to  which  all  these  are  referred  is  called  Cb- 
phalopodoj  from  two  Greek  words*  signifying  their  manner  of  loco- 
motion.  This  is  very  peculiar;  for  around  the  mouth  extend  a 
number  of  arms  or  feelers,  which  serve  at  once  to  take  prey  and 
convey  it  to  the  mouth,  and  also  act  as  organs  of  locomotion :  so  that 
the  feety  if  we  choose  so  to  call  these  feelers,  do  actually  proceed  from 
the  head,  and  the  applicability  of  the  name  is  at  once  seen.  Now 
these  oephalopodous  molluscs—for  they  belong  to  Lamarck's  class 
**  Mollusca"— are  equally  remarkable  for  the  apparent  simplicity 
and  real  complexity  of  their  organization.  Under  a  form  resembling 
thai  of  a  simple  Polype  is  hidden  a  rudimentary  vertebral  column,  an 
q>proximate  cranium,  organs  of  digestion  far  more  nearly  resembling 
^ose  of  vertebrated  than  invertebrated  animals,  and,  above  all,  a 
nervous  system  so  highly  developed  that  all  the  principal  parts  have 
acquired  the  form  and  situation  which  they  preserve  throughout  the 
hi^er  classes,  up  to  man  himself. 

To  trace  the  chang^es  of  form  in  the  habitation  of  these  singular 
animals,  and  the  probable  changes  of  structure  which  caused  them— < 
to  direct  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  to  the  geologist — 

*  •tpmktiy  a  head,  r«vf,  a  foot. 
VOL.  IX.,  NO.  xxv.  5 
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and  to  tempt  the  miscellaneous  reader  to  a  search  after  truth  in  this 
obscure  but  deeply  interesting  subject — are  the  objects  aimed  at  in 
the  following  pages.  Few,  even  among  geologists,  seem  inclined  to 
view  the  subject  in  all  its  extent  and  importance,  and  little  has  yet 
been  done  to  collect  and  arrange  the  scattered  knowledge  there  is  on 
the  subject  If  in  this  attempt  the  analogies  should  appear  strained 
or  fanciful,  let  them  be  fairly  dealt  with,  and  not  too  summarily  dis- 
missed, for  it  is  only  by  a  view  of  the  subject  at  once  extended  and 
mmute  that  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  just  conclusions  ;  and  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  we  are  engaged  in  an  investigation  where  there 
is  but  little  light  to  guide  us,  although  that  little  is  fortunately  well 
defined,  and  cannot  easily  mislead.  We  proceed  to  describe  shortly 
the  real  nature  and  extent  of  our  knowledge,  by  explaining  some 
points  of  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  known  animals  of  the  class, 
as  they  have  been  elucidated  by  Mr.  Owen  and  other  excellent 
anatomists. 

The  arms  or  feelers,  extending  from  the  aperture  of  the  mouth, 
have  been  already  alluded  to  as  the  organs  both  of  locomotion  and 
prehension.  Formed  for  this  double  office,  they  are  muscular  and 
very  strong,  and  provided  with  a  series  of  suckers,  by  means  of  which 
any  prey  that  may  be  taken  is  forcibly  held,  and  readily  conveyed 
into  the  mouth. 

As  the  prey  thus  obtained  seems  to  consist  chiefly  of  small  Crus- 
tacea and  the  animals  inhabiting  shells,  there  is  a  provision  made  for 
the  mastication  of  such  unpromising  food  in  a  system  of  powerful 
muscles  connected  with  the  mouth.  Besides  those  at  the  entrance  of 
this  organ,  we  find  strong  retractor  muscles  of  the  jaws  inserted  round 
the  opening  of  the  cranium ;  while  the  bases  of  the  jaws  are  sur- 
rounded with  successive  strata  of  compressor  muscles,  and  the  tongrue 
is  covered  with  sharp  conical  spines,  and  moved  by  strong  muscles 
attached  to  a  rudimentary  bone  at  its  root. 

The  jaws  themselves  are  hard  and  powerful,  resembling  much  in 
appearance  the  beaks  of  a  Parrot.  They  move  vertically  up  and 
down,  and  not  (as  in  other  animals  belonging  to  lower  classes  in  or- 
ganization) transversely.  They  are  often  found  fossil,  and  are,  as 
may  be  imagined,  admirably  adapted  to  crush  and  grind  those  hard 
shelly  defences  which  few  other  carnivorous  inhabitants  of  the  sea 
are  able  to  break  through. 

Connected  with  this  apparatus  of  the  mouth,  there  are  found  nu- 
merous secretory  glands,  to  assist  in  the  digestion  of  the  food ;  « 
large  liver,  divided  into  lobes  ;   and  more  than  one  stomach,  the 
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second  provided  with  a  muscular  gizzard  somewhat  reaemhling  in 
stmctnre  that  of  the  crocodilean  reptiles  and  rapacious  hirds. 

The  nervous  system  of  cephalopods  shows  more  clearly  than  any 
thing  else  the  near  approach  of  the  class  to  the  yertehrata.  We  find 
a  distinct  brain,  sometimes  divided  into  lobes,  enclosed  in  an  organ- 
ized cranial  cavity ;  numerous  symmetrical  ganglia  are  developed  on 
the  great  nervous  axis,  both  before  and  behind  that  organ,  and  sym- 
pathelical  ganglia  are  observed  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  <<  So  that, 
although  the  brain  of  the  cephalopods  is  still  perforated  by  the  obso- 
phagnsj  as  in  all  the  inferior  classes,  we  find  all  the  principal  parts 
of  the  nervous  system  of  the  vertebrata  already  developed  in  this 
class ;  and  after  undergoing  a  series  of  changes  of  form  and  position 
in  the  inferior  tribes  of  animals,  regulated  by  the  general  develope- 
ment  and  form  of  the  body,  they  have  here  acquired  the  form  and 
sitoation  which  they  preserve  throughout  ail  the  higher  classes."* 

Having  thus  given  a  kind  of  outline  of  the  most  important  points 
in  the  comparative  anatomy  of  these  animals,  we  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  structure  and  importance  of  those  shells,  whether  external 
or  internal,  which  are,  in  most  cases,  the  only  means  left  us  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  the  animal  once  their  possessor.  In  this  part  of 
the  subject  gpreat  caution  is  necessary ;  for  there  is  danger  both  of 
giving  undue  importance  to  minor  points,  and  also  of  neglecting  some 
of  those  minutie  which  sometimes  really  indicate  a  change  of  struc- 
ture to  a  considerable  extent 

The  parts  of  cephalopodous  animals  found  fossil  consist  of  the 
shell,  the  jaws,  and  occasionally  a  kind  of  bag,  or  pen  as  it  is  called, 
which  once  contained  a  thick  black  fluid,  to  serve  as  a  defence  to  its 
possessor,  just  as  in  our  own  seas  the  Squid,  or  Cuttle-fish,  darkens 
the  water  about  it,  by  a  similar  fluid,  when  it  is  desirous  of  escaping 
from  an  enemy.  Of  these  remains  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
carefully  the  nature  of  the  first — the  shell,  as  it  is  by  far  the  most 
commonly  preserved,  and  seems  to  be,  in  many  respects,  the  most 
clearly  indicative  of  the  nature  of  the  animal  inhabitant.  In  the  ab- 
sence, also,  of  a  more  definite  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  appear- 
ance of  this  inhabitant,  the  shell  remains  the  only  means  of  classifi- 
ca^n. 

The  structure  of  all  the  shells  of  this  class  of  animals  is  always 
more  or  less  cellular.  In  some,  as  the  Cuttle-fish,  the  internal  cal- 
careous skeleton  (employed  in  the  composition  of  tooth-powder  and 

*  Ovtlinc*  of  Comparatii'e  Anatcmy^  by  Dr.  Grant,  p.  221. 
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pounce)  is  apparently  solid,  though,  even  in  this  case,  it  is  made  up 
of  plates  of  carbonate  of  lime  intersecting  one  another,  and  formiog 
an  indefinite  number  of  minute  cells  filled  with  air ;  thus  making  an 
apparently  stony  substance  really  light  and  friable.  In  others,  again, 
as  the  minute  internal  shells  of  the  microscopic  cephalopoda,  we  find 
the  cellular  structure  more  clearly  developed,  and  forming  a  succes- 
sion of  chambers  very  numerous,  indeed,  but  not  innumerable.  In 
these  there  is  a  connection  between  the  chambers  by  a  simple  aper- 
ture, and  their  use  seems  to  be  shown  by  their  approximation  to  bony 
structure  giving  a  solid  frame-work,  to  which  the  muscles  can  be 
attached  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  by  the  quantity  of  air  in  the  cham- 
bers reducing  the  specific  gravity  of  the  whole  animal,  so  as  to  allow 
of  its  floating  near  the  surface,  or  at  a  pn^r  depth  of  water. 

Lastly,  we  have  a  shell  constructed  like  a  Nautilus,  in  which  there 
is  a  succession  of  chambers,  with  a  tube  running  through  all  of  them, 
and  passing  into  the  animal  itself,  which  in  this  case  lives  entirely  in 
the  outer  chamber,  and  as  it  increases  in  size  continually  enUu^ges  its 
house,  and  adds  another  to  the  empty  rooms  which  it  once  inhabited. 
Now  it  must  be  observed  that  the  highest  in  order  of  oiiganisatton 
of  all  these  cephalopods,  is  that  group  with  an  internal  cellular  skele- 
ton like  the  Cuttle-fish ;  and  this  is  indicated  by  the  way  in  which 
this  skeleton  is  put  together.  It  consists  of  numerous  nearly  flat 
layers  placed  within  each  other,  the  first  formed  being  at  the  outor 
part  and  posterior  termination  of  the  shell,  and  the  succeeding  new 
layers  extending  always  more  forwards  than  the  edges  of  the  old. 
These  compressed  layers  are  connected  together  by  numerous  very 
minute  tubular  fibres  ;  so  that  in  this  internal  laminated  shell  there  is 
a  structure  intermediate  between  that  of  the  external  multilocular 
shells  of  the  less  highly  organized  genera,  and  that  fibrous  cellular 
substance  which  is  called  bone  in  animals  of  higher  organization. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  remains  referred  to  this  group  that  the 
geologist  has  most  to  do.  They  are  useful  to  him,  indeed,  in  the 
way  of  analogy,  but  either  they  did  not  exist  in  the  ancient  seas,  or 
the  friable  skeleton  was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  easily  preserved  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  It  is  the  shells  resembling  Nautilus,  such  as 
Ammonite  and  its  congeners,  whose  abundant  remains  are  presently 
to  come  under  our  consideration. 

But  first  it  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire  how  it  is  that  animals 
so  high  in  their  organization,  and  once  so  very  numerous  as  the  Ce- 
phalopods undoubtedly  were,  could  have  vanished  so  entirely  as  they 
seem  to  have  done,  without  leaving  some  hiatus  in  nature.     There  is, 
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howerer,  a  vitality  in  nature's  arrangements,  and  a  principle  of  com- 
pensation, which  quite  precludes  any  danger  of  this  kind.  Dr.  Buck- 
land  so^gests  that  the  carnivorous  Trachelipods  might  have  supplied 
thdr  place,  and  quotes  the  observations  and  opinion  of  Mr.  Dillwyn 
to  show  the  probability  of  this  substitution.  Mr.  Dillwyn  observes 
that  all  the  herbivorous  marine  Trachelipods  of  the  older  strata  were 
famished  with  an  operculum,  as  if  to  protect  them  against  the  cami- 
voroos  Cephalopods  which  then  prevailed  abundantly  ;  but  that  in  the 
tertiary  formations  numerous  herbivorous  genera  appear  which  are 
not  fumished  with  opercula,  as  if  no  longer  requiring  the  protection 
of  sodi  a  shield  after  the  extinction  of  Ammonites  and  other  power- 
fid  enemies  of  that  class.  Dr.  Bnckland  remarks  upon  this  that  we 
may  see  good  reason  to  adopt  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Dillwyn,  "  that 
in  the  formations  above  the  chalk  the  vast  and  sudden  increase  of  one 
piedaoeoas  tribe  has  been  provided  for  by  the  creation  of  many  new 
genera  and  species  possessed  of  similar  appetencies,  and  yet  formed 
for  obtaining  their  prey  by  habits  entirely  different  from  those  of  the 
Cephalopods." 

We  may  add  that  during  the  tertiary  period,  at  least  the  earlier 
part  of  it,  one  genus  of  these,  the  Cerilhium,  existed  in  most  extraor- 
dinary  abundance  and  variety,  probably  clearing  away  the  exuberance 
of  life  which  must  at  tiiat  time  have  characterized  the  country  now 
forming  the  richest  and  most  thickly  peopled  districts  of  France. 

However,  be  the  explanation  as  it  may,  the  fact  is  undeniable.— 
The  Cephalopods  have  diminished  in  abundance.  Instead  of  being 
the  most  common,  they  may  now  be  ranked  amongst  uncommon  ani- 
mals ;  and  the  perfect  stability  of  nature  in  this  really  most  important 
change  ia  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  power  of  adaptation  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  world  to  every  variety  of  circumstances  and  every  alteration 
of  the  conditions  of  life.  No  sooner  is  the  pressure,  as  it  were,  taken 
off  by  the  grradual  or  rapid  removal  of  a  class  of  predaceous  animals, 
than  another  starts  up  to  take  its  place.  No  sooner  does  a  species 
become  scarce  than  want  of  food  also  reduces  the  number  of  its  ene- 
osies ;  and  thus  the  great  laws  which  govern  the  world  act  harmoni- 
ously, and  in  dependence  on  each  other,  never  deviating  far  from  the 

strict  and  definite  line  drawn  bv  the  unseen  hand  of  the  Great  Guider 

« 

and  Director  of  these  laws. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  question  of  more  importance — ^that  of  clas- 
sification, we  must  fint  direct  attention  to  the  difference  in  structure 
which  separates  all  the  real  chambered  shells  into  two  great  orders, 
named  by  M.  D'Orbigny  the  Siphonifera  and  Foraminifera.     There 
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appear  to  be  many  well-marked  natural  differences  between  tbese  two 
gproupsy  although  the  ground  of  separation  may  not  seem  very  clear, 
as  it  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  aperture  leading  from  one  chamber 
to  another.  More,  hoWever,  is  meant  by  this,  than  a  stranger  to  the 
nomenclature  might  imagine ;  for  it  includes,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
consideration  of  how  the  animal  and  its  habitation  were  connected 
and  dependent  on  each  other.  If,  for  instance,  the  apertures  be- 
tween the  chambers  are  in  regular  succession,  and  (as  they  commonly 
are)  produced  a  little  way  beyond  the  septa  or  walls,  forming  a  suc- 
cession of  short  tubes,  we  at  once  conclude  that  a  tube  has  passed 
through  all  of  these,  connecting  the  body  of  the  animal  with  the  very 
first  chamber  formed.  This  we  assume  by  analogy,  from  what  we 
know  of  the  anatomy  of  the  Nautilus.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is 
merely  a  set  of  irregular  holes  in  the  walls  of  separation,  we  see  that 
there  could  not  have  been  any  such  communication ;  and  it  follows, 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  shell  was  altogether  internal, 
and  useful  chiefly  as  a  float.  There  are  other  differences  between 
the  two  orders,  which  will  be  hereafter  considered.  It  is  enough  at 
present  that  they  should  appear  clearly  separate,  and  that  not  only  by 
the  shell,  but,  as  far  as  we  know,  by  Uie  structure  of  the  aiumal. 

Let  us  begin,  then,  with  the  Siphonifera ;  and  in  order  that  the 
nature  and  uses  of  the  siphuncle  may  be  iully  understood,  let  us  trace 
the  history  of  an  individual  belonging  to  a  known  genus,  as  Nautilus, 
from  the  first  developement  of  the  shell  to  the  period  of  its  attaining 
that  complicated  form  which  well  entitles  it  to  the  name  of  multilocu- 
lar,  or  many-chambered. 

That  part  of  a  shell-bearing  animal  upon  which  the  shell  is  formed 
is  a  loose,  muscular  coat,  provided  with  numerous  glands  for  the 
secretion  of  calcareous  matter,  which,  on  being  exuded,  hardens,  and 
becomes,  in  fact,  the  shell.  The  rudiments  of  this  defence — which, 
however  complicated  it  may  be  in  the  full-grown  individual,  is  always 
simple  in  the  early  part  of  its  existence — are  found  in  the  egg ;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  animal  of  Nautilus  is,  at  the 
time  of  its  first  exposure  to  the  water,  covered  with  a  cup-shaped 
shell  corresponding  to  the  form  of  the  animal.  The  attachment  to 
the  shell  is  partly  by  two  muscles  at  the  sides,  and  partly,  doubtless, 
by  that  siphuncle  which  we  have  already  alluded  to,  and  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  region  of  the  heart,  passes  through  some  important 
viscera,  and  passes  out  through  the  mantle,  to  be  attached  to  the  end 
of  this  first  chamber.  This  siphuncle  is  provided  with  an  artery, 
and  seems  to  retain  its  vitality  during  the  life  of  the  animal.     It  may 
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be  imagined  that,  being  connected  with  the  animal,  it  must  necessa- 
lily  liTe  or  die  with  its  owner;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
Muscolar  fibres  extend  from  parts  of  the  Pinna,  and  other  molluscs, 
whichy  when  beyond  thfe  shell,  lose  all  their  vitality,  and  become 
mere  strings  of  attachment,  without  feeling  or  sensation  of  any  kind. 
Of  cotirse,  before  any  very  long  time  has  elapsed,  the  little  inhabitant 
win  have  grown  too  large  for  his  cell,  and  be  ready  for  other  and 
wider  accommodation.  In  order  to  obtain  this,  there  seems  to  be  a 
process  analogous  to  that  of  casting  the  shell  in  Crustacea ;  but,  in- 
stead of  a  complete  separation,  the  siphuncle  remains  fixed,  and  being, 
perhaps,  itself  grown,  and  also  a  little  extensible,  it  allows  the  body 
to  be  removed  to  the  wide-open  end  of  the  shell.  Immediately  upon 
this  there  is  a  fresh  accumulation  and  exudation  of  shelly  matter,  in* 
creasing  the  shell  in  magnitude,  and  depositing,  besides,  a  wall  sepa- 
lating  the  original  habitation  from  the  new  dwelling  of  the  animal. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  since  the  mantle  is  pierced  where  the  si- 
phmicle  emerges,  there  will  be  in  that  place  a  corresponding  aperture 
in  the  wall ;  thus  forming  an  air-tight  chamber,  with  a  tube  passing 
through  it.  This  process  of  enlargement  being  repeated  an  indefinite 
number  of  times,  we  obtain  the  complete  shell,  consisting  of  a  num- 
ber of  empty  air-chambers,  with  the  tube  passing  through  all  of  them. 
The  cup-like  form  of  the  animal  accounts  for  the  shape  of  the  septa, 
and  the  part  of  the  septum  where  it  has  the  aperture  left  for  the  si- 
phunde  is  one  very  useful  character  for  distinguishing  genera. 

.  Now  if  the  siphuncle  were  merely  an  organ  of  attachment  by  which 
the  aninial  was  kept  in  its  place  during  the  formation  of  new  shell, 
although  it  might  still  be  an  important  point  to  know  its  situation, 
there  would  be  little  interest  attaching  to  it  But  it  is  not  so. — 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  it  to  be  a  contrivance  adapted  for  a 
much  higher  object,  and  one  helping,  perhaps,  to  connect  the  animal 
still  more  nearly  with  the  vertebrated  classes.  In  fishes,  and  all  the 
swimming  reptiles  and  mammalia,  there  is  always  more  or  less  a 
power  of  rising  and  sinking  in  the  water.  It  is  true  that  this  power 
tg  much  more  limited  in  fishes  than  people  commonly  imagine ;  but  in 
&e  molluscs  generally,  and  in  the  less  highly  organized  classes,  it  is 
rarely  found  to  exist  at  all.  There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that 
the  siphuncle  is  a  means  by  which  the  Cephalopods  provided  with 
mnltilocular  shells  are  enabled  to  alter  their  specific  gravity,  and  so 
alter  their  relative  depth. 

The  whole  nature  of  the  contrivance  may  be  thus  explained  :•— 
The  deserted  chambers  in  which  the  animal  once  dwelt  are  filled  with 
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air,  and  have  no  communication  whatever  with  either  the  body  of  the 
animal  or  with  the  aiphunde,  after  they  are  once  closed  in.  The 
whole  shell  is  thus  lighter  than  the  water  displaced  by  it,  and  proba- 
bly just  so  far  counterbalances  the  weight  of'  the  animal  as  to  make 
the  whole,  when  the  siphuncle  is  empty  and  collapsed,  float  at  the 
surface  of  the  sea.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  siphuncle  passes 
into  the  pericardium,  which  is  a  large  sac  filled  with  fluid,  and  con* 
tuning  the  heart ;  and  as  it  opens  freely  into  that  cavity,  and  has  no 
muscular  fibre  to  contract  it,  must  be  entirely  dependent  for  filling 
or  emptying  on  the  amount  of  pressure  on  the  pericardial  sac 

When  the  animal  is  at  the  surface  it  floats  with  the  back  of  the 
shell  above  the  surface,  the,arms  and  body  being  expanded ;  and  thus 
the  cavity  into  which  the  siphuncle  passes  is  filled  with  its  fluid 
secretions^  the  tube  itself  being,  as  before  observed,  empty  and  col- 
lapsed. 

Now  let  a  sudden  danger  be  supposed  to  occur.  At  once  the  arms 
and  body  are  dravm  within  the  shell — a  pressure  is  caused  on  the 
exterior  of  the  pericardium — ^the  fluid  in  it  is  forced  into  the  empty 
tube  ;  and  since  there  is  no  communication  between  the  empty 
chambers,  the  whole  mass  is  reduced  by  the  alteration  of  place  of  ihia 
fluid,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  whole  is,  of  course,  diminished* 
The  animal  sinks. 

Again,  when  it  is  crawling,  by  means  of  its  long  arms,  along  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  in  search  of  food,  the  arms,  it  is  true,  must  be  ex. 
panded,  but  the  body  remains  closely  confined  in  the  shell,  which  is 
the  lightest  part,  and  floats  over  the  body  without  any  tendency  to 
fall  on  one  side. 

The  importance  of  the  siphuncle  in  the  animal  economy  of  this 
class  will  now  be  apparent ;  and  it  will  be  no  longer  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  so  small  an  organ  should  be  made  use  of  to  separate  the 
Siphonifera  into  two  families,  which  have  been  called  respectively  the 
NautUaeea  and  AfivnwMfUay  from  the  respective  types  Natttilus  and 
Ammonite.  The  distinction  is  that,  in  the  former,  the  siphuncle  is 
placed  either  in  the  centre  or  nearer  the  inner  or  ventral  margin, 
while  in  the  latter  it  is,  without  exception,  on  the  dorsal  maigin* 
There  are  other  differences  resulting,  probably,  from  this ;  the  chief 
of  them  being  the  greater  simplicity  of  the  septa  in  NduiUaeeaf  and 
in  most  cases  a  comparatively  largrer  siphuncle  than  is  found  in  the 
species  referred  to  the  other  family.  Besides,  however,  these  two 
groups,  there  is  a  thirds  called  by  M.  D*Orbigny  PnisteUaUiy  which 
includes  the  Belemnite,  a  genus  departing  somewhat  widely  from  any 
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of  those  referred  to  the  other  two  families,  and  thus  requiring  a  se- 
parate conaideration. 

It  18  fband  convenient  to  sub-divide  the  NatUilacea  into  four  ge- 
De^^  characterised  by  the  shape  of  the  shell,  which  passes^  by  suc- 
cesoTe  gradations^  from  a  nearly  straight  cone  to  the  spiral  form  and 
enTeloped  whorls  of  the  Nautilus.  One  reason  why  we  prefer  this 
mode  of  arrangement  is,  that  it  will  apply,  in  exactly  a  similar  man- 
ner, to  the  AmmoneeUa  ;  and  as  we  shall  show  the  probability  there 
is  that  considerable  changes  in  the  animal  economy  were  required 
for  these  various  alterations  of  shape,  there  will,  we  think,  appear 
qnite  snflcient  reason  for  the  adoption  of  this  system  of  classification. 

The  four  genera  which  now  comprise  D'Orbigny's  first  family, 
NauUiacea^  are  Nautilus,  Endosiphonites,  Spirula,  and  Orthoceratite. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  iVa«/t^tfa  generally  have  the  siphun- 
de  central  or  ventral,  and  septa  comparatively  simple ;  and,  bearing 
this  in  mind,  let  us  proceed  to  consider  the  genera  seriatim* 

The  first  is  the  Nautilus,  concerning  which  we  have  already  said 
so  much  that  it  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  enlarge  much  further 
upon  it.  The  chief  point  to  be  attended  to  in  the  description  of  the 
shell  are  three :  the  usually  central  position  of  the  siphuncle,  the  en- 
velopement  of  the  whorls  by  the  last,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  walls 
of  separation.  There  are  exceptional  species  with  regard  to  each  of 
these  diaiactersy  but  on  the  whole  they  are  very  constant,  and  the 
sl^ht  departures  from  the  type  not  more  than  we  see  in  other  and 
more  completely  known  genera.  The  number  of  species  now  ki^own 
in  our  seas  is  only  two,  while  more  than  fifty  fossil  ones  have  been 
determined. 

The  recent  Nautilus  is  found  in  very  distant  localities^  and  seems 
to  be  capable  of  inhabiting  latitudes  varying  from  thirty  to  forty  de- 
grees north  to  nearly  as  much  south.  It  has  been  seen,  according  to 
navigatoTS,  in  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  while  that  exa- 
adned  by  Mr.  Owen  was  taken  near  the  group  of  islands  called  the 
New  Hebrides,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  The  habits  of  the  ani* 
aal  requiting  that  it  should  obtain,  its  prey  near  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  it  is  not  often  seen  on  the  surface,  and  when  it  does  appear  is 
not  taken  without  some  trouble,  as  it  sinks  immediately  on  the  ap- 
proai£h  of  danger. 

Of  the  fossil  species  referred  to  this  genus,  by  fkr  the  greater 
number  occur  in  the  oolitic  and  carboniferous  systems ;  in  the  former 
aecompanied  by  a  vast  number  of  Ammonites  and  other  Cephalo- 
poda, which,  being  all  carnivorous^  indicate  an  extreme  abundance  of 
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animal  life ;  and  in  the  latter  by  very  great  numbers  of  TerebFatuls 
and  Brachiopodous  animals,  which  must  also  have  required  a  very 
large  supply  of  food  in  those  ancient  seas. 

There  is  one  very  interesting  fact,  with  r^ard  to  the  genus  Nau* 
tilus,  which  must  not  be  passed  over ;  we  mean  their  universal  distri- 
bution throughout  marine  deposits,  from  almost  the  first  appeaianoe 
of  animal  life  to  our  own  times.  There  are,  indeed,  species  of  Nau- 
tilus peculiar  to  every  formation,  from  the  transition  limestone  to  the 
chalk ;  others  entirely  confined  to  the  tertiary  deposits ;  and  others, 
again,  as  the  N.  Pompilius  and  N.  umbilicatus,  found  living  in  the 
waters  of  the  ocean.  When  it  is  remembered  ihat  this  long  continu- 
ance of  a  genus  is  almost  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  animal 
life,  and  also  that  it  occurs  in  a  class  remarkable  for  high  organiza- 
tion, the  importance  of  the  subject  will  be  in  some  measure  seen,  and 
we  shall  be  justified  in  dwelling  so  long  upon  this  part  of  it  In 
fact,  if  it  were  not  for  our  knowledge  of  the  recent  Nautilus  and  its 
habits,  almost  the  whole  subject  of  fossil  mulUlocular  shells  would 
be  entirely  beyond  our  reach.  What  is  now  certainty  would  be  mere 
matter  of  conjecture  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  vast  number,  both  of 
species  and  individuals,  we  should  scarcely  be  able  to  make  out,  with 
any  degree  of  probability,  to  what  kind  of  animals  they  once  belong- 
ed, whether  they  were  zoophagous  or  phytiphagous,  or,  indeed,  any 
one  point  in  their  whole  history.  The  Nautilus  is  the  guide  in  all 
our  researches,  and  h  leads  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  history 
of  many  races  now  extinct,  by  those  principles  of  analogy  which, 
when  properly  and  carefully  employed,  are  as  certain  as  they  are  use- 
ful i]»fletermining  the  habits  of  beings  now  no  longer  in  existence. 

Next  in  order  to  the  genus  Nautilus,  we  have  mentioned  one  which 
will  be  new  to  most  of  our  readers — ^the  Endosiphonites,  occurring 
earlier  in  geological  position  than  Nautilus,  but  apparently  extremely 
limited  in  the  extent  of  its  range.  In  this  genus  the  siphuncle  is  on 
the  inner  margin  of  the  shell,  and  the  whorls  of  the  spiral,  although 
they  all  touch  each  other,  are  not  found  to  wrap  over,  or,  as  it  is 
usually  called,  envelope,  the  inner  ones.  The  walls  or  septa  of  the 
chambers  are  also,  on  the  whole,  more  generally  complicated  in  their 
form  than  perfectly  simple  or  cup-shaped;  and  in  all  these  points 
there  will  be  observed  a  departure  from  the  generic  character  of  the 
Nautilus.  This  genus  was  first  separated  by  Count  Miinster,  in 
consequence  of  certain  species  observed  in  the  transition  limestone  of 
the  Fichtelgebirge  (a  mountain  in  the  south  of  Germany,  not  far 
from  Nuremberg),  and  was  called  by  him  Clymenia,  which,  as  it  had 
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bean  alfeady  given  by  Cuvier  to  a  genus  of  Annelides,  could  not  be 
reUined ;  and  on  the  discoTeiy  of  new  species  among  some  fossils  from 
Coniwali  the  name  Endosiphonite  was  proposed,  as  indicating  the 
cUrfpecnliarity  in  the  genus,  and  also  haying  analogy  with  the  names 
ef  other  foasil  genera  of  maltiloeular  sheUs.*  The  number  of  spe- 
cies already  determined  amounts  to  sixteen  or  seventeen,  thirteen  of 
them  Gennan.  They  are  all  probably  referrible  to  the  same  geolo- 
gical period,  which  is  one  of  the  very  earliest  in  which  fossil  remains 
are  found* 

The  Spinila  is  a  shell  well  known  to  conchologists  by  a  recent 
and  apparently  very  common  in  many  parts  of  the  ocean,  but 
iiely  the  history  of  the  animal  whose  habitation  it  is  we  are 
BOi  yei  able  to  give ;  for,  although  the  shell  abounds  in  many  places, 
ihe  animal  is  never  attached,  and  there  is  even  some  degree  of  doubt 
as  to  whether  it  indndes  the  shell  or  is  included  by  it.  In  all  proba- 
bility tlie  former  is  the  case. 

In  the  transition  limestone  of  GSland,  an  island  on  the  south-east- 
cm  coast  of  Sweden,  there  is  found  a  fossil  which  has  been  called 
litoite,  hot  which  seems,  as  for  as  can  be  told,  to  belong  to  this  g^- 
nns  Spirilla.  Both  are  spiral  shells,  with  the  whorls  of  the  spine  not 
dose  to  each  other,  as  in  Nautilus ;  and  both  have  simple  septa,  and 
a  npfamcle  nearer  die  hmer  than  the  outer  margm.  As  these  litu- 
iles  seem  coo&ied  to  the  transition  limestone,  and  the  Spirula  has 
never  been  met  with  in  a  fossil  state,  it  will  be  a  very  singular  ano- 
maly in  natoial  history  if  these  eventually  prove  to  be  referrible  to 
the  same  genus ;  for  there  is  no  known  instance  of  a  genus  being  re- 
created after  it  has  been  once  extinct 

If  we  conceive  the  shell  of  a  Spirula  straightened  out,  so  as  to  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  a  series  of  cup-like  chambers  placed  over  one 
iDoCher  nearly  vertically,  we  shall  have  the  Orthooeratite,  a  genus  so 
named  foom  its  resemblance  to  a  straight  horn.  It  is  entirely  con- 
iaed  to  a  fow  very  ancient  formations,  although  the  number  of  ascer- 
taned  species  is  more  than  fifty,  and  the  abundance  of  individuals 
peffoctly  incredible.  The  size,  too,  which  some  species  reached  was 
citremely  large ;  for  they  have  been  found  more  than  three  feet  in 
length,  and  with  a  diameter  of  more  than  six  inches  at  the  opening. 

•  The  deKription  of  this  genus  firom  the  English  species  will  be  found  in 
ihc  Ibrthooming  volume  of  the  Cambridge  Phikmpkieal  TraiuaciUms^  where 
abo  the  analogies  with  allied  genera  are  more  folly  discussed.  Count  Mun- 
tftei's  paper  is  translated  in  the  Annales  des  Sciences  Ifatufellet^  1834. 
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As  many  as  seventy  chambers  have  been  counted  in  these  enormous 
specimens. 

We  have  thus,  in  the  family  of  NautUacea^  a  series  of  genera  of 
chambered  shells,  with  siphuncles  running  through  them,  the  form  of 
the  shell  varying  from  that  of  a  straight  cone  to  a  spiral,  in  which 
all  the  inner  whorls  are  hidden  by  the  last  one ;  and  the  question 
now  to  be  considered  is  the  probable  amount  of  change  in  the  animal 
economy  which  corresponded  to  these  alterations  of  shape. 

Now  we  know,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Nautilus  is  an  entirely 
external  shell,  capable  of  some  range  in  the  depth  at  which  its  inha- 
bitant lives,  and  therefore  suflSciently  strong  in  the  structure  of  air- 
chambers  to  resist  the  increased  pressure  arising  from  increased 
depth  in  the  water.  What  conclusions  shall  we,  then,  arrive  at  from 
the  structure  of  the  Endosiphonite,  where  the  septa  are  stronger,  in- 
asmuch as  they  present  more  points  in  their  intersection  with  the 
shell,  and  where  the  pressure  acts  immediately  upon  the  whole  sur- 
face, and  not  intermediately,  as  in  the  Nautilus,  where  the  whorls 
successively  defend  each  other  ?  It  seems  probable  that  this  new 
f^mia  was  an  external  shell,  sometimes  rising  to  the  snrfBice,  like 
Nautilus ;  but  from  the  narrower  and  less  rounded  appearance  of  the 
shell,  and  from  the  shape  of  the  septa,  we  should  conclude  that  it 
belonged  to  an  animal  of  rather  greater  activity,  and  one,  perhaps, 
more  capable  of  following  its  prey  along  the  muddy  bottom  of  a  sea, 
than  the  inhabitant  of  such  a  shell  as  the  Nautilus. 

There  seems  a  very  great  probability  that  the  animal  of  Spirula 
incloses  within  its  mantle  the  whole  or  greater  portion  of  the  shell ; 
and  from  the  close  analogy  of  the  Lituite,  doubtless,  that  also  was 
internal.  We  should  expect  an  animal  thus  independent  to  be  en- 
dowed with  greater  powers  of  locomotion  than  one  encumbered  with 
a  house  upon  its  back  very  much  larger  than  its  body ;  and  probably 
all  the  free  Cephalopoda  are  more  swimming  than  creeping  animals. 
In  support  of  this  opinion  the  Spirula  is  known  to  be  a  very  thin  and 
brittle  shell,  and  the  apertures  in  the  septa,  instead  of  opening  a  sim- 
ple communication  from  chamber  to  chamber,  are  united  by  a  calca- 
reous tube  passing  continuously  from  the  last  or  outer  septum  into 
the  first  chamber.  The  size  of  the  last  chamber  is  also,  in  every 
known  specimen,  very  small;  and  although,  from  the  brittleness  of 
the  shell,  the  aperture  might  and  would  easily  become  injured,  still, 
out  of  the  number  that  have  been  seen  and  brought  away,  something 
would  surely  have  been  found  to  indicate  this  extension,  if  it  had  ever 
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existed.  What  the  exact  mode  of  increase  in  a  shell  like  this  may 
have  been,  and  whether  any  principal  organ  of  the  body  was  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  chambers,  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge with  regard  to  this  animal  does  not  allow  to  be  determined. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  one  of  our  numerous  scientific  navigators 
may  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Bennett,*  and,  by  preserving  and 
potting  into  the  hands  of  a  naturalist  the  animal  of  a  Spirula,  set 
them  and  many  other  questions  at  rest  for  ever. 

It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  determine  whether  the  Or- 
thooefatite  was  an  external  or  internal  shell.  Dr.  Buckland  has  con- 
sidered the  latter  as  the  most  probable  opmion ;  but,  from  the  very 
large  uae  of  the  last  chamber,  and  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  so 
enormoos  a  oephalopodous  animal  as  to  require  an  internal  shell  three 
feet  long,  we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  such  an  as- 
samption.  The  siphuncle,  too,  varies  so  much,  and  was  evidently  so 
very  important  an  organ  in  this  gpenus,  that  we  hardly  know  bow  to 
bring  our  analogies  to  bear  in  the  consideration  of  it.  If  this  singu- 
lar shell  was  really  the  mere  skeleton  of  an  animal  whose  predaceous 
habits  were  at  all  proportioned  to  its  size,  we  must  pause  with  wonder 
and  astonishment  at  the  state  of  animal  life  in  those  seas  which  could 
support  myriads  of  these  giant  molluscs  upon  the  exuberance  of  its 
stores. 

There  is  one  more  question  which  presents  itself  with  regard  to  this 
part  of  the  subject,  although  it  applies  equally  to  other  parts ;  and 
that  is,  whether  the  temperature  required  for  the  developement  of 
these  large  animals  in  such  amazing  numbers  was  greater  than  is  at 
present  known  in  the  climates  where  they  are  found.  Many,  indeed 
most,  of  the  beds  remarkably  abundant  in  these  fossils,  are  in  high 
northern  latitudes ;  and  it  has  been  imagined  that  a  low  temperature 
n  not  favourable  to  such  extreme  vitality.  .  It  may  be  so,  but  we  are 
Bot  justified  in  concluding  at  once  that  it  must  be  so.  Probably  in 
no  part  of  the  tropical  seas  is  there  so  much  living  matter  as  in  an 
equal  area  in  the  Polar  seas ;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
Whale  has  but  to  swim  for  a  short  space  with  its  mouth  open  in  or- 
der to  satisfy  its  appetite,  which  in  so  huge  a  creature  must  necessa- 
rily require  a  large  quantity  of  food.  Still,  as  many  other  known 
facts  concerning  these  early  seas  seem  to  point  more  or  less  to  the 

*  It  is  to  the  fortuDate  capture  of  an  individual  of  the  Nautilus  Pompilius 
liy  this  gentleman  that  wc  are  indebted  for  the  valuable  memoir  of  Mr. 
Owen,  which  has  thrown  so  mucli  light  on  the  subject  of  the  cephalopodous 
animals  of  multilocular  shells. 
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same  conclusion,  there  is  certainly  a  high  degree  of  probability  that 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  North  Pole  did  not  then  produce  that  ex- 
tremity of  cold  which  now  characterises  it.  At  all  events,  the  gene- 
ral opinion  at  the  present  day  is  in  &vour  of  such  a  supposition ;  and 
we  do  not  feel  either  inclined  or  prepared  to  controvert  it  All  we 
wish  is,  to  give  the  reader  to  understand  that  it  is  a  supposition,  and 
not  a  matter  absolutely  decided. 

We  have  hitherto,  while  considering  the  £unily  NatUUaceih  been 
guided  in  some  measure  by  analogies  which  connect  the  fossil  with 
the  recent  genera.  Passing  on  now  to  the  Ammoneaia,  we  are 
obliged  to  leave  behind  us  these  glimmerings  of  light ;  and  since 
there  are,  so  far  as  is  known,  no  living  congeners  of  this  £unily,  we 
are  forced  to  bring  into  operation  certain  rules  founded  on  experience, 
and  depending  on  two  broad  and  g^eral  principles :  vis.  that  no  part 
of  an  animal  whatever  exists  without  its  use ;  and  that  while  the  ge- 
neral structure  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  species  of 
which  it  is  significant,  so  also  every  portion  has  a  mutual  relation 
with  all  the  rest,  is  in  itself  quite  perfect,  and  exactly  fitted  to  the 
purpose  assigned  to  it 

The  extent  to  which  this  entire  dependence  on  the  perfect  wisdom 
of  the  Creator  may  be  safely  carried,  must  be  almost  marvellous  to 
any  person  not  in  the  habit  of  studying  Natural  History,  with  en- 
larged and  general  views.  But  no  one  can  call  to  mind  its  value  in 
the  hands  of  Cuvier,  when  applied  to  the  comparative  anatomy  of 
animals  of  higher  organization,  without  acknowledging  that  it  became 
with  him  an  instrument  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  whose  astonishing 
power  was  only  equalled  by  the  sagacity  of  him  who  employed  it  It 
remains  still  to  be  seen  how  far  the  same  means  of  discovery  may 
be  extended  to  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life,  and  the  conclusions 
forced  upon  us  in  consequence.  We  have  already  shewn  that,  in 
appljring  it  to  the  cephalopodous  animals,  we  are  descending  only  the 
first  step  in  the  scale  of  organization  from  the  vertebrata  (the  object  of 
Cuvier's  researches),  and  thus,  in  the  case  before  us,  we  are  entitled 
to  look  with  considerable  confidence  to  that  dependence  of  structure 
on  organization  which  certainly  becomes  less  strongly  marked  as  we 
approach  the  limits  separating  the  animal  from  the  vegetable  exist- 
ence. 

Proceeding  on  these  principles,  we  assume  the  position  of  the 
siphuncles  in  multilocular  shells  as  the  distinctive  character  of  two 
great  families,  because  we  find  this  character  accompanied  by  a  very 
remarkable  change  in  the  coutrivances  which  indicate  strength,  and 
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tkus  fed  warranted  in  concludiiig  that  a  corresponding  alteration  ez- 
istod  m  the  structure  of  the  animal  inhabitant  We  then  proceed  to 
snb^nde  these  larger  into  smaller  and  more  convenient  groups,  and 
oonnder  the  external  appearance  as  a  sufficient  generic  character, 
becanse  <m  that  chiefly  seems  to  depend  the  &ct  whether  the  body  of 
the  animal  was  included  widiin  the  shell  or  included  it.  Bearing  in 
mind  this  distinction^  there  may  be  mentioned  five  well-defined  and 
easily-known  genera  of  Ammaneaiaf  which  are  called  TwrriliiMf 
ScaphMte9y  AmaumUm^  HamUMy  and  BacuUtetf  all  having  a  dorsal 
sipfanncle,  and  its  walls  of  separation  between  the  chambers  being 
in  all  more  complicated,  and  stronger  than  is  geuerally  the  case  in 
any  genus  of  Namtilaeeck  As  in  that  funily  we  first  explained  the 
■ere  technical  facts  relating  to  each  genus,  and  then  enlarged  a  little 
on  the  probable  nature  of  ihe  animal,  so  we  propose  now,  foUowmg 
te  same  course,  to  infnrm  the  reader,  firsi^  of  what  is  Jmoum  with 
regard  to  these  extinct  genera ;  and  then  to  indulge  in  some  of  those 
curious  speculations  which  the  subject  is  so  well  calculated  to 
mtrodnce* 

The  order  in  which  we  have  arranged  the  known*  groups  above- 
mentioned  is  not  of  much  consequence,  perhaps ;  but,  as  it  departs 
ftem  that  usually  employed,  we  may  as  well  observe  that  the  names 
are  not  thrown  together  thoughtlessly,  but  arranged  on  a  principle 
whidi,  for  our  purpose,  is  convenient  enough.  First,  taking  the 
most  complicated  furm,  we  have  named  the  TWrrtfifo,  which  is  a 
qiirally  twisted  shell,  not  devdoped  on  one  plane.  In  fact,  its  diape 
resembles  that  of  a  Snail,  and  many  other  common  turreted  shells, 
too  well  known  to  require  mention.  The  next,  ScaphUe^  is  named 
from  a  Greek  word  signifying  a  hoaif  and  may  be  compared  to  an 
Ammonite  whose  last  whorl  is  separated  from  the  rest,  and  after 
being  extended  for  a  short  space  in  a  straight  line,  is  again  bent  round 
to  meet  the  rest  of  the  shelL  The  AmmcmU  is  a  simple  spiral,  widi 
the  whorls  contigmNis  and  developed  on  one  plane ;  the  HamUe  more 
resembles  a  hook  (whence  its  name),  the  whoris  not  being  contigu- 
ous, and  the  BaeuKte  (so  called  from  its  similarity  to  a  «to^»  is 
quite  straight,  and  usually  m  the  shape  of  a  long  right  ccme  with  an 
eUiptie  base* 

The  Tnrrilites,  and  indeed  all  the  other  Ammoneaiay  except  the 
AmuMmites,  are  confined  to  very  narrow  limits  of  geological  distribu- 
tion, bemg  rarely  found  in  any  formation  anterior  to  the  lower  green- 
sand,  though  they  do  occanonally  appear  in  the  oolites.  There  is 
one  species  of  Turrilite  described  as  occurring  in  the  coral  rag  of  the 
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north  of  France ;  three  more  in  the  g^reen-sands  of  the  English  cre- 
taceous group,  and  at  least  three  in  the  chalk  ;  but  .they  do  not  seem 
to  be  ever  very  plentiful,  and,  owing  partly,  perhaps,  to  the  ex- 
tremely thin  shell,  and  partly  to  their  shape,  which  is  more  exposed 
to  injury  than  the  flat  shell  of  the  Ammonite,  they  are  scarcely  ever 
obtained  perfect.  The  shell  is  strengthened  with  ribs  and  tubercles ; 
the  chambers  seem  to  be  numerous,  and  the  last  is  very  much 
larger  than  the  rest.  The  siphuncle  is,  of  course,  dorsal,  and  is 
usually  small  compared  with  the  area  of  the  last  septum. 

The  Scaphite  is  found  in  the  formations  from  the  lias  to  the  chalk, 
both  inclusive.  But  one  species  (according  to  Htton}  is  known  in 
England  below  the  chalk,  although  there  is  one  in  the  French  infe- 
rior oolite,  and  another  in  the  lias  at  Wurtemberg.  There  are  two 
more  species  known,  both  met  with  in  the  English  chalk.  There 
seems  to  be  considerable  difficulty  in  determining  the  real  nature  and 
use  of  the  curious  last  chamber  of  the  Scaphite.  The  inner  part — 
that  is,  all  the  shell  first  formed  by  the  animal — closely  resembles  an 
Ammonite,  except  that  there  is  a  slight  puckering-%^9  as  it  were, 
of  the  shell,  which  indicates  the  genus ;  but  how  the  last  and  outer 
chamber,  which  is  larger  than  all  the  rest  together,  could,  by  any 
contrivance,  be  transformed  into  an  inner  coil  as  the  animal  grew  and 
required  a  larger  habitation,  is  a  problem  hardly  yet  attempted  to  be 
solved.  Besides,  in  a  state  which  we  may  suppose  adult,  the  last 
chamber  is  sometimes  turned  round  again  in  an  opposite  direction, 
and  actually  meets,  and  is  partly  closed  up  by,  the  inner  whorls. 
We  shall  have  more  to  say  concerning  this  curious  genus  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  probable  nature  of  the  animal. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  third  genus  named,  the  well-known 
and  widely-extended  Ammonites,  a  group  of  shells  sufficiently  mark- 
ed by  more  than  one  important  character,  and  found  throughout  the 
long  series  of  fossiliferous  formations,  from  the  very  earliest  to  the 
chalk ;  not  scantily  distributed,  as  the  former  genera,  but  most  astonish- 
ingly abundant,  and  including  nearly  three  hundred  species,  varying  in 
diameter  from  a  line  to  more  than  four  feet  The  general  shape  of 
these  shells  is  well  known,  and  they  have  long  attracted  the  atten- 
tion even  of  the  least  observant,  undvr  the  name  of  petrified  serpents 
which,  by  some  unaccountable  fatality,  had  all  lost  their  heads.  They 
may  be  seen  in  the  cottage  of  the  poor  and  in  the  drawing-room  of 
the  rich  ;  they  may  be  picked  up  in  the  quarry  or  dug  in  the  field ;  * 
and  of  all  the  innumerable  proofs  that  surround  us  of  the  former 
existence  of  animals  now  extinct,  none  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
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uovefMLl  oocuRenee  of  these  Ammonites,  of  which  not  a  single  liv- 
ing anslogae  is  found  to  tell  the  history  of  a  genus  once,  perhaps, 
the  most  abundantly  diffused  of  any  ever  created. 

The  variety  of  form  in  these  fossils  is,  of  course,  very  great,  and 
there  are  whole  groups,  or  suh-genera,  characteristic  of  certain  forma- 
tioas,  and  never  found  in  any  other.  Tinus,  the  Groniatites  form  the 
£rst  sob-genus,  and  occur  only  in  the  mountain  limestone  and  older 
beds.  The  Ceratites  are  peculiar  to  the  muschelkalk,  a  peculiar 
continental  stratum,  occurring  between  the  upper  and  lower  beds  of 
the  new  red  sandstone  of  English  Geology.  The  oolite  formations 
sre  provided  with  quite  a  series  of  sub-genera,  confined  to  them  in 
local  ifistribution  ;  and  the  cretaceous  system,  though  not  character- 
imd  bj  its  own  group  of  these  fossils,  does  not  want  for  species 
fbond  only  in  that  fonnation.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  first 
ciplain  the  grounds  of  distinction  in  these  sub*genera,  and  then, 
because  of  their  superior  importance,  we  shall  enlarge  a  little  on  the 
Goniatites  and  Cerslites,  two  groups  departing  more  than  any  other 
fooBs  the  ordinary  type  of  the  genus. 

The  shell  of  the  Ammonite  is,  as  we  have  siud,  of  a  simple  flat, 
spirsl  shape,  and  is  formed  of  a  succession  of  chambers  separated  by 
thin  plates  of  carbonate  of  lime,  called  septa,  which,  however,  are 
perforated,  and  allow  a  tube  to  pass  through  all  of  them  to  the  first 
formed  chamber.  These  perforations,  too,  are  always  on  the  back 
of  the  shell.  Now,  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  succession  of  these  trans- 
verse plates,  in  a  shell  like  that  of  the  Ammonite,  cannot  but 
strengthen  the  shell  very  much,  and  enable  it  to  resist  a  pressure  and 
an  amount  of  external  injury  which  would  otherwise  crush  and  de- 
stroy it.  It  is  also  true,  though  not,  perhaps^  quite  so  clear,  that  if 
these  plates,  instead  of  being  flat,  are  irregularly  puckered  or  bent  in 
and  out,  by  a  series  of  folds  all  ending  in  the  centre  of  the  plate, 
sod  making  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  septum  of  the  shell  a  com- 
pficafted  curve,  instead  of  a  straight  line,  the  strength  will  be  very 
■ucfa  increased  by  an  increase  in  the  weight  of  material.  This  is  a 
truth  sufficiently  well  known  to  practical  men,  and  acted  on  in  the 
constraedon  of  cast-iron  columns,  which  are  always  stronger  for  the 
sane  weight  when  they  are  fluted.  The  septa  of  the  chambers  of 
Ammonites  are  thus  fluted,  and  often  in  a  most  complicated  way,  so 
as  to  present  a  very  beautifol  and  remarkable  appearsnce,  somewhat 
Rsembling  the  edge  of  a  parsley  leaf,  when  the  line  of  intersection 
with  the  idiell  is  open  to  our  view.  In  the  Nautilus,  and  generally  in 
all  the  species  referred  to  the  fiunily  Nauiiiaeeay  there  is  none  of  this 
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complicatioii  of  structure ;  but  in  the  genera  we  are  now  describing  it 
is  always  met  with,  more  or  less  yarying  from  a  nearly  simple  line, 
in  some  Goniatites,  to  the  extreme  of  complicalion  in  the  Ammonites 
of  more  recent  formations. 

The  approximation  to  the  Nautilus,  denoted  by  the  nature  of 
the  septum,  is  the  separation  most  to  be  depended  on  in  the  group 
which  has  received  the  name  Ganiatitei^  a  name  derived  from  the 
Greek  r*»^»  an  angle,  and  pointing  out  the  usual  appearance  of  the 
intersection,  consisting  of  a  succession  of  small  curves  meeting  in 
angles  which,  along  the  back  of  the  shell,  always  point  in  the  direc- 
tion opposite  the  aperture.  Most  of  the  species  are  in  some  measure 
rounded,  and  often  the  last  whorl  envelopes  the  rest ;  indeed,  alto- 
gether their  general  appearance  more  resembles  the  early  forms 
of  Nautilus  than  any  Ammonites  ;  but  their  siphuncle,  which  usually 
is  extremely  small  and  thread-like,  is  always  situated  on  the  dorsal 
margin,  or,  in  other  words,  runs  along  the  back  or  outside  of  the 
whorls.  It  is  supposed,  also,  that  the  proportional  magnitude  of  the 
last  chamber  was  much  greater  in  this  group  than  in  other  Ammon- 
ites, so  large  a  portion  as  one  turn  and  a  half  being  sometimes  left 
vacant  for  the  habitation  of  the  animal. 

(Tobs  amtmumLj 


A    NATURAL    HISTORY    OF    THE    CUCKOO,* 

(CUCULUB  CAMOBUS). 

By  Edward  Bltth,  Esq. 

Thb  subject  proposed  for  dissertation  is  the  Natural  History 
of  the  Cuckoo,  concerning  which  extraordinary  British  bird  it  will 
be  admitted  that  too  many  elucidations  cannot  be  adduced;  for 
which  reason  I  purpose  to  enter  somewhat  minutely  into  the  aeve- 
ral  details. 

There  are  many  who  have  lived  long  in  the  country  without 
ever  having  seen  the  Cuckoo ;  and  the  poets  have  sometimes  figured 

*  Read  before  the  Ornithological  Society  of  London,  July  6tb,  1838. 
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it  M  a  "  wandering  voice,"  as  an  unsubstantial  twin^ster  of  echo, 
a  furf -note  of  spring.  It  is,  indeed,  pre-eminently  (as  the  rhyme 
cxptcsics  it)  a 

<<  timid  bird, 
Seldom  seen,  though  often  heard.** 

Yet  there  are  few  accustomed  to  ramble  in  the  woods  and  fields  but 
most  haye  occasionally  noticed  it  while  on  the  wing,  either  thread- 
ing its  way  among  the  trees  with  a  wild,  irregular  sort  of  flight,  or 
psanng  steadily  along  at  a  moderate  altitude,  its  progress  sometimes 
sceelerated  by  a  train  of  one  or  more  smaller  birds  in  dose  pursuit. 
Its  appearance  on  the  wing  may  be  likened  to  that  of  a  small  Pigeon, 
bot  with  a  longer  tail ;  and  those  who  have  seen  it  once  will  not 
ML  to  recognise  it  on  a  second  occasion. 

Its  eoloor  is  uniform  dark  grey  above,  and  on  the  breast ;  below 
vfcitiah,  streaked  across  with  the  same  tint  as  the  back.  The  quills 
sod  tail-feathers  also  appear  barred,  when  extended.  The  irides,  or 
colotBed  portion  of  the  eyes,  are  bright  yellow  ;  the  feet  pale  yel- 
low. The  beak,  which  considerably  resembles  that  of  a  Thrush,  is 
hom  colour;  the  gape  wide,  and  interior  of  the  mouth  bright 
orange.  The  legs  are  short,  with  long  tibial  feathers,  as  in  the 
Hawks ;  the  toes  placed  two  in  front  and  two  behind.  Old  females 
difir  not  at  all  in  plumage  from  the  males ;  but  many  of  the  latter, 
in  their  second  dress,  and  the  females  until  they  are  several  years  of 
age,  are  more  or  less  barred  with  rufous  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  and 
breast.  The  young  are  so  different  as  to  have  been  formerly  consi.. 
dered  a  distinct  species,  having  all  the  upper  parts  dusky,  mottled 
and  barred  with  rufous,  and  more  or  less  tipped  with  dull  white. 
They  vary  considerably  among  each  other  when  in  this  garb,  but  the 
salffs  are  always  considerably  more  rufous.  The  nestling  Cuckoo 
has  the  inside  of  the  mouth  deep  orange-red,  and  the  iridoi  insipid, 
pale  blue-grey. 

Soch,  in  few  words,  are  the  ordinary  progressive  changes  of  the 
Cuckoo.  From  being  mottled,  it  becomes  on  the  upper  parts  spot- 
len  grey,  more  or  less  quickly ;  the  females,  also,  more  tardily  than 
the  males,  and  some  individuals  than  others.  The  change  is,  more- 
over, efiected  entirely  by  a  shedding  and  renewal  of  the  feathers, 
and  not  by  an  alteration  of  colour  in  the  same  plumage,  which 
hMppeoB  in  some  species.  The  young  undergo  no  moult  while  they 
remain  in  this  country,  and  in  confinement  retain  their  first  feathers 
tin  about  February  at  the  earliest ;  and  that  they  do  not  shed  them 
moner,  when  in  a  state  of  nature,  is  proved  by  the  circumstance 
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of  the  moult  being  rarely  completed  in  the  young  of  the  preceding 
year  when  they  return  in  spring,  one  or  more  of  their  primary 
quilLfeatherH,  and  of  the  greater  coverts  impending  tbern^  being 
then  commonly  still  unchanged. 

I  mention  these  particulars  because  it  haa  been  intimated,  as 
highly  probable,  from  the  unusual  length  and  quantity  of  plumage 
which  the  Cuckoo  carries,  that  this  bird  undergoes  no  change  of 
feather  during  its.  first  winter,  hot  gradually  altera  in  colour  only, 
as  in  some  Hawks. 

I  have  remarked,  also,  that  the  adult  birds,  previously  to  thar 
departure,  renew  their  clothing  feathers,  and  also  the  tail,  but  retain 
the  quills  to  bear  them  on  their  journey  southward.  It  was  in  mak. 
ing  this  obseryation  that  I  learned  additionally  that  the  barred 
markings  on  the  neck  of  the  female  recur  for  a  series  of  yesn. 

White  specimens  are  sometimes  met  with,  of  which  one  or  more 
may  be  seen  in  the  national  oollectioii ;  and  occasionally  a  particular 
state  of  plumage  is  assumed,  more  frequently,  it  would  appear,  in 
the  south  of  Europe  than  in  our  latitudes.  The  dress  alluded  to, 
which  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  female  Kestrel  Hawk,  brigjit 
rufous,  barred  with  black,  yet  different  £tom  the  immature  plumage 
described,  has  been  regarded  by  Temminck  and  others  as  a  r^ular 
progressiTe  stage,  common  to  the  whole  species  ;  and  to  account  for 
the  comparatiye  infrequency  of  specimens  in  this  attire  northward 
of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  young  of 
the  preceding  year  do  not  migrate  so  far  northward  as  the  older 
birds.  The  supposition,  however,  is  erroneous ;  for,  even  in  eon. 
finement,  I  have  witnessed  the  assumption  of  the  gr^  plumage  at 
the  first  moult ;  and  it  would  be  contrary  to  general  analogy  were 
it  otherwise  than  erroneous,  inasmuch  as  the  young  of  other  mu 
grants  return  to  the  place  of  their  nativity  the  following  spring.  I 
once  saw  a  specimen,  in  this  particular  garb,  which  had  been  shot 
in  Surrey  during  May,  while  in  the  act  of  crying  "  cuckoo,"  and  I 
am  convinced  that  it  is  merely  an  occasional  variation,  peculiar,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  presumed,  to  the  young  of  the  preceding  year  once 
moulted. 

In  its  internal  anatomy  the  Cuckoo  manifests  a  dose  approach  to 
the  31oth-hunter  (or  Goat^smcker,  as  it  is  sometimes  called),  and 
appears  to  be  intermediate  in  its  general  structure  to  that  curious 
group  of  birds,  and  the  Tamatias  or  PufT.birds  of  South  America. 
The  skeleton  chiefly  differs  from  that  of  the  Motluhunter  in  the 
modification  of  the  bill  and  feet,  and  in  displaying  a  reduced  adapta- 
tion for  powerful  and  sustained  flight ;  the  keel  of  the  breast  bone-— 
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to  wliich  the  enormous  pectoral  muscles^  those  which  constitute 
what  is  termed  the  breast-cut  in  a  Fowl,  and  the  contraction  of 
which  imports  the  propulsive  stroke  in  flying,  are  attached — ^being 
leas  developed,  and  the  wing-bones  shorter.  The  similitude  of  their 
alimentary  organs  is  also  considerable  ;  and  both  are  remarkable  for 
the  diminutive  size  of  the  brain,  which  in  the  Cuckoo  barely  out- 
weighs a  single  eye  (being  only  about  twenty  grains),  and  in  the 
Moth-hunter  is  reduced  to  its  minimum  in  the  class  of  birds. 
There  are  certain  other  resemblances  observable,  but  on  the  present 
occasion  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  subject  further. 

Both  the  Cuckoos  and  the  Moth-hunters  pertain  to  that  ex. 
tensiYe  order  of  birds  which,  in  an  arrangement  of  the  dass  which 
I  had  lately  the  honour  of  submitting  to  the  Zoological  Society, 
I  designated  SirepUoret,  (or  Screechers) ;  an  order  characteiiied 
hf  numerous  physiological  agreements,  but  which  embraces  many 
fivms  extemaUy  dissimilar-— that  is  to  say,  in  those  adaptive  cha- 
lacten  which  have  reference  to  a  special  mode  of  life.  It  is  only 
in  this  group,  among  what  have  been  termed  perching  birds,  that 
the  vocal  organ  is  simple,  or  furnished  with  only  a  single  pair  of 
mnsdes  ;  in  consequence  of  which  its  various  members  are  unable 
to  inflect  the  voice,  and  can  only  utter  some  peculiar  cry,  as  we  ob. 
serve  in  the  Cuckoo.  Now,  throughcmt  the  long  series  of  groops 
which  compose  this  ordei^-that  is  to  say,  in  all  those  Ifuessores  of 
Mr.  Vigors'  arrangement  which  have  a  simple  vocal  apparatus,  the 
hnin  is  less  highly  organised  than  in  the  contiguous  ordiual  divi- 
sions ;  and  there  is  a  corresponding  marked  inferiority  in  the  inteL 
ledual  capacity ;  for  while  the  extreme  docility  of  the  Parrots,  and 
of  the  Crows,  Finches,  &c.  is  notorious  to  every  one,  I  am  unaware 
that  a  single  instance  can  be  adduced  of  any  species  belonging  to  the 
distinct  order  adverted  to,  manifesting  the  least  capability  of  receiv- 
ing instruction.  It  is  true  that  they  may  be  tamed,  may  exhibit  at- 
ladiment  to  one  person  more  than  to  another,  that  some  of  them,  at 
least,  will  readily  distinguish  those  they  are  accustomed  to,  while 
they  evince  distrust  of  a  stranger ;  but  I  am  greatly  mistaken  if  any 
one  of  them  could  be  trained  to  any  piurpose,  could  be  taught  to 
perform  a  single  action  that  is  not  natural  to  them.  Whoever  has 
observed  a  Kingfisher,  a  Cuckoo,  or  a  Woodpecker,  in  a  state  of 
captivity,  will  readily  acknowledge  the  force  of  this  remark. 

With  respect  to  those  genera  which  have  been  commonly  more 
immediately  associated  with  the  Cuckoos,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
remark  that  the  genus  Cuculus  of  Linnsus  comprehended  several, 
which  have  since  been  separated  with  propriety,  though  still  brought 
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together  as  a  higher  group  under  the  derignation  CucuUdw.  Finm 
them,  however^  it  is  neoessaiy  to  detach  the  Honey-guides  (Indica^ 
tor)  of  Africa,  which  are  much  more  nearly  related  to  the  Wood, 
peckers,  approximating  the  Cuckoos  only  in  seoondaxy  or  superficial 
characters ;  also  the  Gourols  (Leptotonuu)  of  Madagascar,  which 
are  more  intimately  allied  to  the  Puff-birds  of  America ;  the  Rain 
Fowl  (Scythrops)  of  New  Holland,  which,  merely  from  haring  a 
great  beak,  and  for  no  other  reason  whatever,  has  sometimes  been 
placed  among  the  Toucans,  is,  in  every  essential  detail  of  its  con- 
formation, a  true  Cuckoo.  The  degree  of  affinity  which  the  West 
Indian  Ani,  also,  bear  to  this  group,  must  continue  problematical, 
until  we  know  something  of  their  interior  anatomy. 

As  thus  restricted,  then,  a  constant  character  of  the  Cuculidm  (or 
Cuckoo  family)  is  to  have  the  tail  composed  of  only  ten  feathers,  in 
which  they  further  resemble  the  Moth-hunters ;  unless,  indeed,  the 
Ani  prove  to  be  admissible,  which  have  but  eight.  It  is  only  in  the 
series  of  groups  which  compose  my  order  Sirepiiores  that,  through, 
out  the  class  of  birds,  the  tail  is  ever  composed  of  less  than  twelve 
feathers.  In  the  Cuckoo  family,  and  in  the  neighbouring  one  of 
Puff-birds,  the  clothing  feathers  are  single,  as  in  the  Pigeons,  being 
wholly  destitute  of  the  secondary  shaft,  or  accessory  plume,  which, 
in  tlie  Moth-hunters  (as  in  the  Swifts),  is  considerably  developed. 
All  have  the  toes  disposed  in  pairs — ^that  is  to  say,  two  forward  and 
two  behind,  that  which  corresponds  to  the  outer  toe  in  the  genera, 
lity  of  birds  being  reversed,  as  in  the  Parrots ;  but  none  of  them 
climb,  though  some  have  the  foot  expressly  modified  for  running 
along  the  ground.  There  is  a  general  tendency,  also,  to  a  lateral 
disposition  of  the  two  hindward  toes,  which  is  a  characteristic 
structure  of  the  Courols  and  Puff-birds. 

The  genuine  Cuckoos,  or  those  which  are  included  in  the  genus 
Cucului  as  now  limited,  are  peculiar  to  the  eastern  hemisphere,  over 
which  they  are  generally  diffused,  and  more  numerously  southward 
of  the  equator,  several  species  of  them  inhabiting  New  Holland. — 
Among  them  is  a  peculiar  group,  consisting  of  birds  of  diminutive 
size,  found  chiefly  in  South  Africa,  which  are  remarkable  for  the 
gorgeous  brilliancy  of  their  emerald-green  plumage.  The  rest  are 
dad  in  the  unassuming  sober  livery  of  the  species  of  this  country. 

The  British  Cuckoo  is  very  generally  distributed  over  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  and  considerably  to  the  northward  of  the  British 
islands ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  reaches  fiir  into  Asia,  where, 
however,  there  are  two  or  three  closely  allied  species,  one  of  which 
(at  least)  utters  the  same  cry.     It  passes  the  winter  in  Africa,  at 
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wludi  aeaaoQ  none  are  found  north  of  the  Mediterranean.  A  few 
liceed  in  the  aouthem  hemisphere^  towards  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope. 
In  most  parts  of  Britain  it  is  a  hird  of  rather  common  occurrence, 
frequenting  woodland  districts,  and  waste  lands  interspersed  with 
trees.  It  is  plentiful  as  far  north  as  Sutherland,  but  a  rare  and 
uncertain  visitant  in  Shetland  and  Orkney. 

Its  welcome  note  is  first  heard,  generally,  about  the  second  week 
in  April,  but  if  the  weather  prove  chilly  and  ungenial  it  continues 
silent  for  some  time:  in  the  more  northern  localities  its  arrival 
may  be  somewhat  later.  The  old  birds  are  generally  all  gone  be. 
fore  the  end  of  July,  but  the  young  remain  till  September,  at  which 
time  they  leave  the  country  in  small  flocks.  Some  of  the  adult 
hirds,  also,  both  aiiive  and  depart  in  flocks,  but  others  migrate 
■ngly.  The  truth  is,  that  many  of  the  young  are  not  even  hatched 
tt  the  time  their  parents  depart ;  but  as  fast  as  they  acquire  the 
lequiaite  strength  they  ateemble  and  migrate,  so  that  there  is  no 
jiarticular  accumulation  of  them  in  the  autumn,  as  would  otherwise 
be  the  case. 

Cnckoos  frequently  assemble  at  each  other's  call  during  the  spring 
and  summer,  whence  it  is  not  unusual  to  perceive  several  on  the 
same  tree,  or  dump  of  trees;  but  the  companies  of  them  soon  dis- 
pene  as  readily  as  they  form.  Their  welLknown  cry,  from  which 
is  derived  their  name,  is  common  to  the  two  sexes,  but  is  more  fre. 
qoently  reiterated  by  the  male ;  and  when  they  congregate  as  just 
related,  we  often  hear  this  note  stammered  forth,  as  it  were,  with 
eagerness,  its  first  syllable  being  broken  into  two  or  three.  This 
cry  is  very  hoarsely  emitted  before  it  finally  ceases,  and  its  first  syL 
laUc  is  theb,  also,  sometimes  repeated  two  or  three  times.  It  is 
peculiar  to  the  adult  bird,  and  is  first  emitted  while  they  are  shed, 
ding  their  nestling  plumage. 

The  Cuckoo  has  also  another  equaUy  characteristic  cry,  which  is 
delivered  only  during  flight,  and  generally  as  it  takes  wing :  it  is  a 
peculiar  tremulous  whistle,  very  full  and  melodious,  and,  according 
to  my  judgment,  musical  in  the  extreme.  Sometimes  the  cry 
"  cnckoo,"  also,  is  repeated  while  taking  a  steady  flight :  the  other 
sound  being  chiefly  uttered  when  gliding  through  a  thicket.  As 
remarked  by  Sir  W.  Jardine,  these  birds  '*  are  seldom  seen  on  the 
ground  ;  but,  when  obliged  to  be  near  it,  alight  on  some  hillock  or 
twig,  where  they  will  continue  for  a  considerable  time ;  swinging 
round  their  body  in  a  rather  ludicrous  manner,  with  lowered  wings, 
and  expanded  tail,  and  uttering  a  rather  low  monotonous  sound-— 
*  Turning  round  and  round,  with  cutiy-eoo  ;*  ** 
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in  shorty  evincing  by  these  gestures  tbeir  near  relationship  of  affinity 
to  the  Australian  Rain  FowL  The  voice  of  the  young  is  an  un- 
pleasant shrill  twitter,  at  once  recognizable,  and  which  is  very  apt 
to  betray  the  place  of  concealment. 

The  Cuckoo's  food  consists  principally  of  insects,  chiefly,  however, 
the  larger  caterpillars,  both  smooth  and  hairy.    These  it  first  kiUs 
by  shaking  and  knocking  them  violently  against  the  bough  on  which 
it  is  perched,  and  then  renders  them  thoroughly  pliant  by  passing 
them  several  times  through  the  bill,  before  it  swallows  them.     It 
also  feeds  largely  in  the  spring  upon  the  common  May  Chafier  fMe^ 
kloniha  vulgaris),  and  has  been  seen  to  pursue  and  capture  DragOD* 
flies  on  the  wing.    As  the  season  advances  it  will  also  attack  vari- 
ous  kinds  of  fruit,  as  Cherries  (of  which  it  is  particularly  fond)  and 
Currants.    It  appears,  also,  to  devour  bird's  eggs,  as  well  as  callow 
nestlings,  of  whidi  more  presently ;  but  caterpillars  form  decidedly 
its  principal  and  main  food,  the  exuvis  of  which  it  casts  up  in  the 
manner  of  a  Hawk,  in  oval  peUets,  of  the  size  of  a  Sparrow's  egg. 
It  is  in  search  of  these  that  the  Cuckoo  is  so  often  seen  about  fruit* 
trees,  at  the  time  of  its  first  arrival ;  and  it  doubtless  renders  them 
an  efficient  service,  as  it  not  only  preys  upon  those  which  have 
grown  to  some  sise,  but  also,  in  the  spring,  may  be  frequently  ol^ 
served  deliberately  picking  out  the  newly-hatched  larvae  from  their 
webs ;  an  operation  which  has  been  construed  by  gardeners  into 
^*  sucking  the  blossom,''  if  any  meaning  can  attach  to  such  a  phrase. 
Whilst  feeding  on  a  tree,  the  Cuckoo  leans  very  forward  upon  the 
bough  on  which  it  is  sitting,  as  it  examines  the  foliage  for  cateqnl- 
lars,  its  tail  being  sometimes  raised ;  and  it  frequently  takes  sur- 
prising leaps  from  bough  to  bough,  considering  the  shortness  of  its 
legs.    I  have  never  seen  it  attempt  to  dimb  in  any  sort  of  way,  nor 
walk  up  a  branch,  using  its  feet  alternately ;  but  conceive  that  the 
object  of  its  having  the  outer  toe  reversed  is  merely  to  enable  it  to 
grasp  its  perch  more  firmly^  when  leaning  so  much  forward. 

Respecting  the  carnivorous  piopenrity  of  the  Cuckoo,  and  also  die 
habit  already  mentioned,  of  performing  its  migrations  in  society  (rf 
which  latter  fact  I  have  abundant  additional  evidence),  it  may  be 
interesting  to  quote  a  passage  from  A  Familiar  History  cf  Birds, 
the  production  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Norwich.  ''  Some  yeais 
ago,''  relates  his  lordship,  ^'  at  dawn  of  day,  early  in  the  spring,  a 
gentleman  living  on  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  river  Mersey^  opposite 
Liverpool,  was  awakened  by  a  kind  of  chattering  noise,  interrupted 
by  the  cry  of  cttckoo,  cuckoo/'  in  a  low  plantation  near  his  house, 
situated  amongst  the  sand-hills  bordering  the  shores  of  the  estuary^ 
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md  on  looking  out  observed  a  pretty  large  flock,  which^  at  8Uii.^8e 
or  aooa  after,  all  took  to  flight. 

**  Here«  then/'  continues  his  l(»dship,  ''we  have  an  instance  of  their 
being  sodaUy  inclined  on  their  arrival ;  and  it  would  seem  that  they 
are  equally  so  when  about  to  leave  us :  for  in  a  garden  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Ikywn,  in  Ireland,  from  the  18th  to  the  22nd  of  July,  not  less 
than  forty  Cuckoos  were  observed,  for  the  most  part  amongst  the 
gooseberry  bushes,  probably  collecting  the  grubs  which  often  infest 
thott  plants,  and  not  to  eat  Gooseberries,  as  the  gardener  supposed," 
ind  also  (I  must  beg  leave  to  interpolate)  myself  suspect ;  "  and  it 
was  remarked  that  they  were  almost  all  so  sleepy  and  drowsy  as  to 
pennii  a  very  near  approach,  though  not  quite  so  near  as  to  admit  of 
beiag  caught  by  the  hand.  There  happened  to  be  a  late  brood  of 
Blackbirds,  not  quite  fledged,  in  a  nest,  which  were  discovered  by 
dtt  Cadcoos,  who  destroyed  all  but  two ;  they  were  seen  to  tear 
them  in  pieces,  the  gardener  actuaUy  rescuing  one  from  their  grasp, 
which  had  its  leg  and  wing  severed."  I  should  observe,  in  reference 
to  this,  that  the  Gullet  of  the  Cuckoo  is  remarkably  slender,  not- 
withstanding the  capacity  of  its  gape,  being  insufficiently  wide  to 
admit  Uie  finger :  it  cannot,  therefore,  swallow  a  large  morsel  His 
lotdship  continues-—"  Not  above  three  or  four  were  heard  to  cry 
cmehooy  and  these  in  a  sort  of  hoarse,  unnatural  tone.  The  greatest 
number  collected  towards  sunset,  though  many  remained  throughout 
the  day.  Aflter  the  22nd  of  July  only  one  or  two  remained,  which 
were  evidently  weaker  than  the  rest,"  perhaps  backward  in  their 
moult. 

In  The  Magazine  ef  Natural  History  a  particular  tree  is  men- 
tiooed,  which,  in  its  neighbourhood,  is  popularly  known  as  "  the 
Cuckoo  tree,"  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  annually  the  re. 
lort,  perhaps  resting-place,  of  a  flock  of  Cuckoos,  on  the  occasion  of 
their  re-appearance  in  the  locality.  It'  is  well  known  that  migra- 
tory birds  not  only  return  seasonally  to  their  former  haunts,  but 
also  pursue,  in  general,  the  exact  same  route. 

The  alleged  ovivorous  appetite  of  this  species  next  claims  our 
attention.  That  many  eggs  of  other  birds  are  destroyed  by  it  I  have 
positiTe  evidence ;  and  I  once  obtained  a  female  the  breast  of  which 
was  smeared  with  yolk  of  egg.  But  this  does  not  amount  to  proof  of 
the  fact  that  it  eats  them ;  and  I  have  sought  in  vain  for  traces  of 
this  food  in  the  stomach.  Popular  opinion  intimates  that  the  Cuckoo 
is  an  egg-devourer ;  but  the  circumstance  of  its  destroying  them 
suffices  to  account  for  this.  There  are  better  grounds  for  suppos- 
ing so  from  analogy.  Thus  Wilson,  the  ornithologist  of  America, 
VOL.  iz«,  NO.  xzv.  8 
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asserU  of  a  species  of  Erythropkryg  common  on  that  continent,  and 
commonly  termed  the  Carolina  Cuckoo,  that  "  they  are  accused,  and 
with  some  justice,  of  sucking  the  eggs  of  other  hirds;  like  the 
Crow,  the  Blue  Jay,  and  other  pillagers :"  and  this  statement  is 
amply  confirmed  hy  Mr.  Nuttall,  whose  personal  testimony  may  he 
considered  dedsive.  Now  the  birds  alluded  to,  though  differing  in 
several  points,  and  particularly  in  that  of  incubating  and  tending 
their  broods,  are  nevertheless  closely  related  to  the  Cuckoo ;  inso^. 
much^that  what  constitutes  the  food  of  one  may  be  predicted,  with 
little  hazard,  as  that  of  the  other  also.  An  ovivorous  propensity  is 
furthermore  common  to  several  of  the  yoke-footed  tribes.  The 
Toucans  have  been  long  notorious  for  it ;  and  Audubon  has  remark, 
ed  it  even  in  a  species  of  Woodpecker,  which  he  describes  to  enter 
pigeon-houses  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  on  the  eggs. 

It  may  be  well  to  notice  here  an  erroneous  statement  which  has 
crept  into  many  works  of  natural  history,  to  the  effect  that  the  lax 
and  flaccid  stomach,  both  of  the  Cuckoo  and  of  its  American  rela- 
tives  just  mentioned,  is  internally  lined  "  with  a  growth  of  fine 
down  or  hair,  of  a  light  fawn  colour.  It  is  difficult/'  remarks  Wil- 
son, "  to  ascertain  the  particular  purpose  which  nature  intends  by 
this  excrescence ;  perhaps  it  may  serve  to  shield  the  tender  parts 
from  the  irritating  effects  produced  by  the  hairs  of  certain  caterpil- 
lars, some  of  which  are  said  to  be  almost  equal  to  the  sting  of  a 
nettle."  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  appearance  in  question  is  no. 
thing  more  than  the  hair-like  spines  of  the  caterpillars  on  which 
the  bird  had  been  feeding,  as  becomes  at  once  apparent  on  viewing 
it  with  the  assistance  of  a  lens ;  and  as  they  accumulate  these  spines 
are  worked  into  a  hard  oval  ball  by  the  mechanical  action  of  the 
stomach,  which  is  finally,  as  already  mentioned,  ejected  by  the 
mouth— a  circumstance  of  ordinary  occurrence  throughout  the  series 
of  animaLfeeding  land  birds. 

We  arrive  now  at  the  most  extraordinary  portion  of  the  Cuckoo's 
history,  its  parasitic  habit  of  laying  in  other  bird's  nests,  and  leaving 
its  progeny  to  the  fostering  care  of  strangers.  Hence  it  is  observa. 
ble  of  them  that  they  never  pair,  nor  are  they  polygamous,  like  do- 
mestic poultry,  but  associate  promiscuously. 

The  reason  that  the  Cuckoo  thus  deviates  from  the  general  prac- 
tice of  the  feathered  race— that  is  to  say,  the  ultimate  or  remote 
cause  of  it — ^is  obscure;  but  the  proximate  or  immediate  cause  may, 
I  suspect,  be  found  in  a  structural  peculiarity,  which,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  retards  the  developement  of  the  eggs,  so  that  a  longer  time 
than  usual  is  required  to  intervene  between  their  successive  deposi- 
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tioQ.  The  same  modification  also  suffices  to  account  for  the  small 
proportional  size  of  the  Cuckoo's  egg,  which  adapts  it  to  the  size 
of  the  nest  into  which  it  is  laid. 

The  Cuckoo  deposits  its  egg  in  a  great  variety  of  nests,  both  of 

graniTonms  and  insectiYorous  birds,  though  more  frequently  the 

latter.    This  fact  is  interesting,  as  some  of  the  species  to  which  it 

is  confided,  as  the  Linnet  and  (}reen  Grosbeak,  rear  their  own  ofi- 

9pnng  exdusively  on  macerated  vegetable  food  disgorged  from  the 

craw.     But  the  following  narrative  will  tend  to  throw  some  'light 

upon  the  matter.     In  The  Field  Naturalisfs  Magazine  we  read 

that  "  a  Cuckoo  was  found,  just  hatched,  in  the  nest  of  a  Hedge 

Qiaater.     It  was  immediately  taken  from  jthence,  and  placed  in  a 

cage  containing  a  hen  Canary.    The  birds  agreed  perfectly  well ; 

hot,"  it  is  remarked, ''  what  is  most  singular,  when  the  proper  food 

for  the  Cuckoo  (small  caterpillars,  &c.)  was  placed  in  the  cage,  the 

Gmary  fed  its  young  charge  with  that,  although  she  herself  kept  to 

the  hempseed,  &c,  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed.''    Dr.  Jen. 

ner,  however,  found  in  the  stomachs  of  some  young  Cuckoos  that 

had  been  nurtured  by  seed-eating  birds  the  remains  of  vegetable 

diet 

The  most  usual  foster-parents  of  the  Cuckoo  are  the  Pipits  and 
Wagtails,  and  where  these  are  less  numerous,  the  Hedge  Chanter ; 
the  Larks,  the  different  Buntings,  the  Robin,  the  Whin  Chat,  and 
Stone  Chat,  and  the  several  aquatic  warblers  fSalicariaJ  are  also 
not  unfrequently  selected.  The  Greenfinch  and  Linnet,  the  Chaf- 
finch, the  Common  Shrike^  and  Blackbird,  more  rarely ;  and  the 
Tortle  Dote,  and  even  the  Jay,  have  been  mentioned.  Instances 
have  likewise  occurred  of  its  intrusion  into  the  domed  nest  of  a 
Willow  Wren,  which  is  torn  and  shattered  by  the  operation. 

The  object  of  the  last  remark  is  to  show  that  the  Cuckoo  actually 
hys  its  eggs  into  the  nests  which  receive  them,  never  carrying  one 
shout  in  its  mouth,  and  so  introducing  it,  as  Levaillant  affirms  to  be 
the  case  with  the  small  Emerald  Cuckoos  of  South  Africa.  In  the 
very  numerous  instances  which  I  have  known  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  Cuckoo's  e^,  not  one  has  happened  where  it  could  not  have  been 
kid  into  the  nest ;  though  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  sometimes 
may  he  dropped  in,  as  Mr.  Ord  affirms  to  be  the  case  occasionally 
wiUi  the  North  American  IVIolothrah  (or  "  Cow  Bunting,"  another 
parasitic  species)  as  intimated  hj  the  fact  of  its  breaking  any  other 
egg  on  which  it  may  chance  to  fall.*     The  Cuckoo,  however,  inva. 

*  Siiicc  writing  this,  I  have  accidentally  met  with  the  fragment  of  a  leaf 
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riably^  when  undisturbed^  destroys  the  eggs  of  the  rightful  owner  of 
the  nest  into  which  it  deposits  its  own ;  for  otherwise  the  alien  egg 
would  be  very  commonly  ejected^  as  I  know  from  repeated  experi. 
ments  made  with  Lark's  eggs^  which  I  have  generally  used  as  being 
most  similar  to  those  of  the  Cuckoo.  In  these  experiments  I  have 
commonly  found  that,  if  an  egg  be  placed  in  a  newly-finished  nest 
before  the  owner  of  it  has  begun  to  lay,  it  is  forthwith  forsaken ; 
and  I  have  been  informed  of  the  Cuckoo's  egg  being  so  deserted,  in 
a  state  of  nature.  If  the  alien  egg,  however,  be  placed  ak>ng  with 
other  eggs,  then  it  is  oftentimes  discarded ;  but  if  the  other  eggs  be 
removed  altogether,  and  the  strange  one  left  alone  in  their  place, 
the  chance  is  very  much  greater  of  its  adoption.  I  do  not  assert 
that  the  procedure  of  which  I  have  spoken  is  invariable,  because  1 
know  to  the  contrary  ;  but  I  affirm  that,  in  the  average  of  cases,  the 
results  will  be  as  described. 

Now,  that  the  Cuckoo  destroys  the  eggs  of  her  dupe  is  a  fact  that, 
strangely  enough,  has  not  been  generally  introduced  into  the  de- 
scriptions of  this  species  ;  for  which  reason  I  select  one  or  two  con- 
clusive instances,  to  show  that  I  have  grounds  for  the  assertion  :— 
A  Meadow  Pipit's  nest  was  found,  with  four  eggs  in  it ;  and  on 
looking  at  it  the  following  day  these  had  all  disappeared,  and  a 
Cuckoo's  egg  was  in  their  place.  Another  nest  of  the  same  species 
was  found,  with  two  eggs  in  it ;  the  next  day  these  were  gone,  and 
a  Cuckoo's  egg  was  in  the  nest  alone ;  and  the  following  day  the 
Pipit  had  laid  an  egg  to  this,  and  the  day  after  that  another,  when 
the  nest  was  taken  and  brought  to  me.  This  narrative  relates  to 
the  identical  specimen  now  in  the  Ornithological  Society's  coUec. 
tion.  Indeed,  the  Cuckoo's  egg  is  very  commonly  found  alone,  or 
when  there  are  others  with  it,  these  are  ordinarily  below  their  ave- 
rage number,  intimating  that  they  had  been  laid  subsequently  to  the 
deposition  of  the  alien.  My  fnend  Mr.  Hoy  has  communicated  the 
following  observation  to  The  Magazine  of  Natural  History.  "  1 
once  observed  a  Cuckoo,"  relates  that  naturalist,  ^'  enter  a  Wagtail's 
nest,  which  I  had  noticed  a  short  time  before  to  contain  one  egg ;  in 
a  few  minutes  the  Cuckoo  crept  from  the  hole,  and  was  flying  away 
with  something  in  its  beak,  which  proved  to  be  the  egg  of  the  Wag- 

of  some  magazine,  in  which  an  instance  is  recorded  of  a  young  Cuckoo  being 
imprisoned  in  the  hole  of  a  tree,  having  outgrown  the  size  of  the  aperture 
through  which  the  e^  must  necessarily  have  been  introduced  I  It  maj, 
notwithstanding,  have  been  dropped  in,  supposing  the  cavity  to  be  shallow, 
and  pretty  well  tilled  up  with  nest  materials,  a  circumstance  of  which  I  have 
no  information. 
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tail,  which  it  dropped  at  my  firing  a  gun  at  it.  On  examining  the 
nest,  the  Cuckoo  had  only  made  an  exchange,  leaving  its  own  for 
the  one  taken." 

Instances  occur  sometimes  of  two  Cuckoo's  eggs  being  found  in 
the  same  nest ;  and  I  have  credible  information  of  a  case  of  this 
kind,  in  which  a  couple  were  found*  unaccompanied  by  any  others, 
in  that  of  a  Blackbird.  Accordingly,  therefore,  the  Cuckoo  must 
instinctively  recognise  the  egg  of  its  own  species,  and  refrain  from 
touching  it.  It  can  be  readily  shown  that  she  does  not  destroy  those 
of  her  dupe  previously  to  introducing  her  own,  inasmuch  as,  when 
disturbed  in  her  operations,  and  compelled  to  retreat  precipitately, 
her  egg  is  found  together  with  the  others ;  and  she  is  often  thus  in- 
terrupted by  the  rightful  owners  of  the  nest»  who  may  be  seen  to 
foUow  her,  and  attack  her  furiously  in  the  air,  as  she  hurriedly  tries 
to  escape  horn  them.  Indeed,  it  is  not  unusual  to  observe  small 
birds,  of  various  kinds,  eagerly  giving  chaoe  to  the  Cuckoo ;  and 
woe  betide  her  if  she  happen  to  ^>proach  the  breeding-place  of  a 
troop  of  Swallows  I 

A  £svourite  resting.place  of  this  bird  is  upon  an  isolated  tree, 
which  commands  a  wide  prospect  around ;  and.  in  such  situations, 
the  fiemale  Cuckoo,  quiedy  sitting  among  the  foliage,  attentively 
observes  the  operations  of  the  numerous  smaUer  birds  scattered 
around  her ;  more  particularly  noticing  those  which  are  carrying 
about  building  materials,  and  marking  the  place  of  deposit.  Hence 
it  is  that  its  egg  is  so  generally  met  with  in  the  nests  of  ground- 
building  birds.  "  A  pair  of  Wagtails,"  narrates  Mr.  Hoy,  ''  fixed 
their  nest,  early  in  April,  among  the  ivy  which  covers  one  side  of 
my  house,  and  reared  and  took  off  their  young.  A  few  days  after 
the  young  birds  had  left  the  nest  I  observed  the  old  ones  apparently 
collecting  materials  for  building,  and  was  much  amused  at  seeing 
the  young  running  after  the  parent  birds,  with  imploring  looks  and 
gestures,  demanding  food ;  but  the  old  birds,  with  roots  or  pieces  of 
grass  in  their  bills,  seemed  quite  heedless  of  them,  and  intent  on 
their  new  habitation.  Their  motions  were  narrowly  watched  by  a 
female  Cuckoo,  which  I  saw  constantly  near  the  place;  but  the 
Wagtails  had  placed  their  second  nest  within  a  yard  of  the  door, 
and  so  well  concealed  amongst  some  luxuriant  ivy,  that  the  Cuckoo, 
being  often  frightened  away,  was  not  able  to  discover  it.  The  in- 
truder being  thus  thwarted  in  its  design,  the  birds  hatched  their 
second  brood,  which  was  acddently  destroyed  a  few  days  after.  In 
about  ten  days  they  actually  commenced  a  third  nest  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  situation  of  the  second,  with  safety."     Mr.  Hoy  conti. 
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nues— ''  I  have  repeatedly  taken  the  Cuckoo's  egg  from  the  Wag- 
tail's nest ;  in  this  locality  it  has  a  decided  preference  to  it.  I  do 
not  recollect  finding  it  in  any  other^  excepting  in  two  instances^  once 
in  the  Hedge  Chanter's,  and  another  time  in  the  Redstart's  nest — 
In  this  vicinity,  whether  the  Wagtail  selects  the  hole  of  a  hoL 
low  tree,  a  cleft  in  the  wall,  or  a  projecting  ledge  under  a 
hridge,  it  does  not  often  escape  the  prying  eye  of  the  Cackoo, 
as,  in  all  these  situations,  I  have  frequently  found  either  egg 
or  young," 

The  same  observer  remarks  that ''  it  appears  to  be  usual  for  the 
birds  in  whose  nests  the  Cuckoo  may  have  deposited  an  egg  before 
they  have  themselves  began  to  lay,  to  cast  out  the  Cuck(x>'s  e^ ;" 
and.as  that  gentleman  has  bestowed  particular  attention  on  the  phe- 
nomena of  this  interesting  bird,  he  has  doubtless  observed  some  in- 
stances to  warrant  this  remark ;  though  somewhat  at  rariance,  by 
the  way,  with  the  general  results  of  those  experiments  to  which  I 
have  before  alluded.     **  On  one  occasion,"  however,  he  sajs,  "  I  had 
observed  a  Cuckoo  during  several  days  anxiously  watching  a  pair  of 
Wagtails  building.    I  saw  the  Cuckoo  fly  from  the  nest  two  or  three 
times  before  it  was  half  completed ;  and  at  last,  the  labour  of  the 
Wagtails  not  going  on,  I  imagine,  so  rapidly  as  might  be  wished, 
the  Cuckoo  de])osited  its  egg  before  the  lining  of  the  nest  was 
finished.    The  egg,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  was  not  thrown 
out ;  and  on  the  following  day  the  Wagtail  commenced  laying,  and, 
as  usual,  the  intruder  was  hatched  at  the  same  time  with  the  rest, 
and  soon  had  the  whole  nest  to  itself." 

Thus  we  perceive  that  no  constant  rules  can  be  laid  down,  with 
respect  to  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  those  birds  to  whose  care 
the  Cuckoo  entrusts  her  egg ;  and  I  have  purposely  transcribed  the 
purely  unbiassed  observations  of  a  very  accurate  naturalist,  rather ' 
than  relate  my  own  to  the  same  effect,  because  the  facts  they  em- 
body impart  additional  probability   to  the  supposition   that   the 
Cuckoo's  egg  requires  some  days  to  become  matured  for  laying.     It 
is  further  remarkable  that  this  bird  continues  to  produce  eggs  when 
in  deep  moult ;  but  the  number  which  it  lays  in  a  season  is  not  easy 
to  determine,  even  on  anatomical  examination,  but  is  probably  about 
seven  or  eight.     The  egg  is  scarcely  larger  than  that  of  a  Sky  Lark, 
of  a  peculiar  shape,  equally  obtuse  at  both  ends.     Its  colour  is  sul- 
lied white,  densely  besprinkled  all  over  with  brownish  specks,  many 
of  which  are  confluent,  intermingled  with  some  that  are  larger  and 
darker;  occasionally  it  is  tinged  with  green,  or  sometimes  reddish. 
There  is  always  a  peculiar  character  about  it,  which  renders  it  at 
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oDoe  recognisable.     We  have  next  to  consider  the  raising  of  the 
Cuckoo's  young. 

In  many  cases  it  will  appear^  from  what  has  been  already  stated^ 
that  the  young  Cuckoo  comes  into  the  world  alone^  unaccompanied 
bv  nest-mates  ;  for  as  it  requires  the  exclusive  care  and  attention  of 
its  foster-parents^  which  (in  general)  have  enough  to  do  to  provide 
fat  the  almost  insatiate  cravings  of  their  nurseling,  means  have  been 
oidained  for  ridding  it  of  the  incumbrance  of  any  fellow  claimants. 
We  have  seen  that  the  parent  Cuckoo  effects  this  object  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  of^n  incompletely  ;  so  that  its  agency,  very  commonly, 
smoonts  only  to  reducing  the  brood  of  legitimate  occupants  of  the 
nest,  and  consequently  of  diminishing  the  labour  that  devolves  on  its 
oirn  offspring — the  astonishing  feat  of  ejecting  every  nest-compa- 


This  extraordinary  fact  was,  I  believe,  first  ascertained  by  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Jenner ;  "  who,"  as  Wilson  remarks,  "  has  since 
zisen  to  immortal  celebrity  in  a  much  nobler  pursuit,  and  to  whose 
genius  and  humanity  the  whole  human  race  are  under  everlasting 
obligations."  The  process  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Selby : — Speak, 
ing  of  the  Cuckoo's  egg  in  the  nest  of  the  Meadow  Pipit,  that  gen- 
tleman asserts  that  ^'  as  the  same  period  of  incubation  is  common  to 
both  birds,  the  eggs  are  hatched  nearly  together,  which  no  sooner 
takes  place  than  the  young  Cuckoo  proceeds  instinctively  to  eject  its 
young  companions  and  any  remaining  eggs  from  the  nest.  To  e£fect 
this  object  it  contrives  to  work  itself  under  its  burden  (the  back,  at 
this  early  age,  being  provided  with  a  peculiar  depression  'between 
the  shoulders),  and,  shuffling  backwards  to  the  edge  of  the  nest,  by 
a  jerk  rids  itself  of  the  incumbrance  ;  and  the  operation  is  repeated 
till,  the  whole  being  thrown  over,  it  remains  sole  possessor.  This 
particular  tendency  prevails  for  about  ten  days,  after  which  the  hol- 
low space  between  the  shoulders  is  filled  up ;  and  when  prevented 
from  accomplishing  its  purpose  till  the  expiration  of  that  time,  as  if 
conscious  of  inability,  it  sufiers  its  companion  to  remain  unmolested." 
This  narrative  appears  to  be  drawn  up  from  those  of  Dr.  Jenner  and 
CoL  Montagu,  and  may  be  verified  by  any  one  who  can  obtain  a 
Cuckoo  at  the  proper  age.  The  story  of  the  temporary  depression 
between  the  shoulders,  however,  has  no  foundation,  except  in  the 
attitude  which  the  bird  necessarily  assumes. 

Mr.  Ord  likewise  suggests,  and  with  judgment,  as  will  presently 
appear,  notwithstanding  the  positive  assertion  of  Dr.  Jenner,  that 
**  there  must  have  been  some  mistake  in  the  facts  related  by  that 
cbgervant  naturalist  on  the  subject  of  the  Cuckoo ;  for  I  am  unwil- 
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ling  to  belieye/'  he  adds^  "  that  any  biid  as  helpless  as  a  young 
Cuckoo  is^  before  its  eyes  are  open,  has  the  power^  or  even  the  incli- 
nation, to  eject  from  the  nest  the  young  and  eggs  which  it  feels 
around  it.  Why  should  this  feeble  creature,  so  feeUe  that  it  cannot 
support  itself  upon  its  legs,  wish  to  get  rid  of  companions  which  in 
no  respect  incommode  it,  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  add  to  its  con. 
▼enience?  For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  single  bird,  when  first 
hatched,  is  less  comfortably  situated  than  when  it  is  accompanied  by 
nest-mates,  the  softness  of  whose  down  has  a  tendency  to  maintain 
that  equality  of  warmth  which  callow  young  require.  As  to  the 
ejection  of  the  eggs  by  the  newly-hatched  Cuckoo,  it  cannot  be 
the  fact,  the  physical  powers  of  the  bird  being  inadequate  to  the 
purpose."  It  will  be  sufficient,  among  the  numerous  notices  which, 
from  time  to  time,  have  appeared  in  the  natural  history  periodicals, 
being  simple  details  of  observations  made  without  any  ulterior  ob- 
ject— ^that  is  to  say,  without  design  of  substantiating  or  subverting 
any  particular  doctrine,  to  select  and  condense  the  following,  as  po- 
sitive and  satisfactory. 

In  the  passage  which  I  commence  with  quoting  a  supposition  is 
involved,  which,  if  well  founded — that  is,  if  it  be  true  that  the 
same  individual  Cuckoo  is  referred  to — the  ascertained  fact  would 
be  fatal  to  a  theory  for  which  I  have  been  contending.     The  cura- 
tor of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  relates  that,  on 
July  17th,  a  friend  informed  him  that  he  believed  that  a  Cuckoo 
had  laid  eggs  in  two  nests  of  Wagtails  in  his  garden,  as  he  had  seen, 
early  one  June  morning,  a  Cuckoo  leave  the  ivy  in  which  a  Wagtail 
had  just  built ;  and  that  on  the  following  morning  he  had  observed 
it  to  fly  from  a  large  crevice  in  a  wall  where  he  had  lately  found 
the  second  nest.     He  did  not,  however,  take  any  notice  of  this  at 
the  time ;  but,  having  that  morning  accidentally  discovered  one  of 
them  to  contain  a  large  young  bird  and  five  small  eggs,  he  was  in- 
duced to  take  a  peep  at  the  other,  where  he  found  two  larger  eggs, 
with  three  eggs  of  the  Wagtails.     There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
these  were  the  produce  of  as  many  Cuckoos. 

On  July  20th — ^that  is,  three  days  afterwards,  when  the  Cuckoo 
was  necessarily  al  least  so  many  days  old — the  two  nests  were  vi- 
sited :  that  in  the  ivy  is  reported  to  have  contained  a  fine  young 
Cuckoo,  and  four  young  miserable-looking  Wagtails,  together  with 
a  rotten  egg ;  the  Cuckoo  occupying  the  centre  of  the  nest,  which 
was  somewhat  flatter  (less  cupped)  than  usual.  On  July  24th,  or 
seven  days  from  the  first  visit,  the  Cuckoo  was  found  to  be  alone  ; 
but  on  searching  about  one  of  the  Wagtails  was  found  alive  by  the 
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tide  of  llie  nest,  and  the  three  others  on  the  ground  beneath^  quite 
deacL  The  living  one  was  replaced^  but  on  the  following  day  this 
tlso  was  found  dead  on  the  ground.  Here,  then,  we  find  that. on 
the  seventh,  or  perhaps  eighth  day,  the  last  of  the  nest-mates  could 
not  hare  been  long  ejected,  as  it  was  still  alive,  and  the  others  had 
probahlj  onlj  been  turned  out  a  few  hours  previously. 

The  otiier  nest,  in  the  wall,  contained,  on  July  20th,  three 
healthy  young  Wagtails  and  two  Cuckoos,  which  appeared  as  if 
▼eiy  recently  hatched.  I  may  remark  that  six  is  the  ordinary  num- 
ber of  ^gs  produced  by  the  Pied  Wagtail.  Although  there  were 
two  CudLoos  in  this  nest,  the  young  Wagtails  were  even  longer 
lived  than  in  the  other.  On  July  24th,  or  four  days  (at  least)  from 
exclusion,  th^  were  all  apparently  well,  and  growing  apace ;  but 
the  nest  was  much  flattened  and  extended,  and  here  the  two  inter. 
lopen  were  in  the  centre,  with  the  rightful  owners  ranged  around 
tlwrn.  It  appeared  to  be  very  fatiguing  to  the  parent  Wagtails  to 
supply  the  youthful  party  with  food,  for  which  their  calls  were  loud 
and  incessant. 

On  July  26th,  or  (at  least)  six  days  from  exclusion,  all  the  young 
Wagtails  were  sitting  upon  the  stones  by  the  side  of  the  nest ;  and, 
as  the  young  Cuckoos  appeared  very  hungry,  a  quantity  of  small 
worms,  ant's  pupas,  and  bread,  were  spread  upon  a  board  close  at 
hand,  with  which  the  old  birds  stopped  their  cries. 

On  July  29th — ^that  is,  on  the  ninth  or  tenth  day — one  of  the 
Wagtails  was  found  dead  beside  the  nest,  and  the  others  sat  shiver- 
ing on  the  ground  beneath.  They  were  again  replaced ;  but  on 
August  2nd  they  had  disappeared,  and  were  nowhere  to  be  found. 
The  yoang  Cuckoos  continued  to  thrive  for  some  days,  wheti  they 
Ml  a  prey  to  a  Cat,  which  put  an  end  to  the  observations. 

Now,  in  this  latter  instance,  the  lives  of  the  nestling  Wagtails 
were  artificially  protracted,  and  it  appears  that  the  site  of  the  nest 
was  unfavourable  for  their  expulsion  by  the  young  Cuckoos,  which 
latter,  at  an  early  age,  however,  contrived  to  occupy  the  centre  of 
the  nest,  the  fiat  form  of  which,  it  is  probable,  also  furthermore  ena- 
bled the  Wagtails  to  regain  their  station,  whenever  ousted.  Still, 
it  is  evident  that  they  remained  for  several  days  quietly  together. 
In  an  instance  which  fell  under  Dr.  Jenner's  observation,  of  two 
Cuckoos  being  hatched  in  the  same  nest,  after  a  long  succession  of 
alternate  endeavours  to  expel  one  another,  the  stronger  finally  suc- 


A  nest  on  the  ground  may  sometimes  be  so  situate  as  to  render  it 
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impoesibie  for  the  young  Cuckoo  to  turn  out  its  fellow  nestlings ;  an 
instance  of  which  has  been  related  to  me^  wherein  four  callow 
Wagtails  were  found  dead^  apparently  starved,  beneath  the  usurper 
of  their  abode.  A  friend  recently  informed  me  that  he  had  found, 
with  much  surprise,  after  what  he  had  read  on  the  subject,  a  young 
Cuckoo  and  two  Meadow  Pipits,  evidently  several  days  old,  in  the 
nest  together ;  but  on  revisiting  the  place  a  week  afterwards  he 
found  the  Cuckoo  alone.  I  could  adduce  two  or  three  analogous 
instances.  The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  the  innate  propensity  of 
the  young  Cuckoo  to  oust  its  companions  is  first  manifested  when 
about  six  days  old. 

At  the  time  of  its  exclusion,  the  nestling  Cuckoo  is  covered  with 
soft,  whitish  down,  a  circumstance  in  which  it  remarkably  differs 
from  its  naked  nest-mates.  It  exhibits,  from  an  early  age,  much 
fierceness,  raising  its  plumage,  and  buffeting  at  the  hand  presented 
to  it,  and  jerking  itself  up  and  down  in  the  nest,  with  a  menacing 
gesture.  Its  growth  is  very  rapid,  extraordinarily  so,  considering 
its  great  developement  of  feathers ;  and  its  voracity  is,  accordingly, 
equally  remarkable.  It  remains  about  three  weeks,  or  sometimaB 
less,  in  the  nest ;  and  for  a  long  while  after  it  is  flown  its  assiduous 
nurses  may  be  seen  to  follow  it  with  food,  at  times  even  alighting 
upon  it  with  a  morsel.  ^'  For  some  weeks,"  relates  an  observer, 
"  did  the  deluded  bird,"  a  Robin,  *'  follow  her  gigantic  supposed  off- 
spring from  tree  to  tree,  and  feed  it  with  her  favourite  food ;  and 
so  anxious  was  the  poor  Redbreast  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  her 
monstrous  charge,  that  she  became  at  length  so  tame  that  die  would 
jiick.  crumbs  of  bread  out  of  the  hand,  and,  after  occasionally  appro- 
priating a  morsel  to  herself,  carry  the  rest  to  the  Cuckoo,  who 
seemed  to  devour  it  with  great  relish."  Another  account  states  that 
*'  a  Cuckoo  that  had  been  hatched  by  a  Water  Wagtail  appeared 
every  morning,  about  nine  o'clock,  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  on  the 
closely  .shaven  lawn  in  front  of  the  house.  Though  strong  enough 
to  fly  without  difficulty,  it  would  not  assist  itself  by  picking  in  the 
least  degree,  but  would  wait,  with  open  mouth,  till  the  Wagtail 
flew  with  the  eagerly-expected  morsel,  which  it  greedily  devoured. 
The  avidity  shown  by  this  little  animal,  in  attending  to  the  wants 
of  this  usurper  of  its  nest,  was  truly  astonishing.  It  ran  about  ra- 
pidly in  quest  of  food,  and  searched  aealously  and  successfully ;  for 
it  was  seldom  long  before  it  returned  with  something  for  its  com- 
panion, with  the  feeding  of  which  it  seemed  never  weary.  The 
disparity  of  size  of  the  two  birds  rendered  this  display  of  maternal 
t  ;nderne8s  a  little  ludicrous."     In  these  and  some  other  instances 
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whidi  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  the  CucVoo  was  chiefly 
tended  by  the  female  foster.parent. 

The  anecdote  which  I  next  mention  is  a  remarkable  one.  'Mn 
ay  neighbourhood,"  relates  Mr.  Ensor,  ''  a  tenant's  son  found  a 
Cq^oo  in  the  nest  of  a  Meadow  Pipit.  He  brought  it  home,  and 
fed  it  on  potatoes  and  oatmeal  dough.  In  a  few  days  two  Wrens, 
whidi  had  a  nest  with  eight  eggs  in  the  eaves,  and  just  above  the 
window  fronting  the  cage  in  which  the  Cuckoo  was  placed,  made 
their  way  through  a  broken  pane,  and  continued  to  feed  it  for  some 
tine.  The  cage  was  small ;  and  the  boy,  preferring  a  Thrush  to  a 
Oockoo,  took  it  away  to  give  greater  room  to  the  Thrush.  On  this, 
the  Wrens  repaired  to  their  own  nest,  and  brought  out  the  eggs 
that  had  been  laid."  The  truth  is,  that  the  sight  and  imploring 
cdcs  of  a  helpless,  gaping  nestling,  excite  the  parental  sensibility 
of  noil  birds.  I  have  seen  a  brood  of  ten  Bottletits  reared  in  con- 
fiaeoient  by  a  tame  (male)  Tree  Pipit ;  and  young  birds  may  be 
seen  to  put  food  in  the  mouths  of  others,  as  soon  as  they  have  begun 
to  pidc  of  themselves.  However,  on  placing  a  nest  of  little  Gold- 
ctests  in  the  same  cage  with  a  Cole  Titmouse,  in  the  expectation 
that  the  latter  would  have  tended  them,  the  little  caitiff  took  up  one 
of  them  in  his  beak,  and  was  about  to  eat  it;  but  the  Tits  have 
moit  of  the  propensities  of  the  Jays  and  Magpies,  which  are  habi- 
tual devDurers  of  nestlings.  Generally  speaking,  the  cry  of  a  nest- 
ling suffices  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  small  birds,  of  whatever  spe- 


When  the  Cuckoo  is  able  to  fly,  and  has  left  the  nest,  the  reverse 
disposition  is  generally,  however,  manifested  towards  it.  *'  A  Cuckoo 
flew  from  the  nest  on  June  9th ;  and  three  days  afterwards  it  was 
seen  on  the  top  of  a  wall  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  While  sitting 
here,  an  amusing  and  instructive  sight  presented  itself.  A  Thrush, 
whidi  probably  had  a  nest  close  by,  in  an  adjoining  garden,  evinced 
the  most  passionate  and  marked  antipathy  to  the  young  Cuckoo,  by 
spproaching  it  with  feathers  ruffled,  beak  open,  and  uttering  an 
esmest  ciy ;  some  small  birds,  too,  drew  near,  as  if  to  exhibit  their 
dislike  and  abet  the  Thrush." 

In  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases,  I  have  already  intimated  that 
the  young  Cuckoo  is  not  even  hatched  at  the  time  the  adult  birds 
leave  us;  notwithstanding  which,  some  instances  have  been  ob- 
served  wherein  maternal  solicitude  was  evinced  by  this  remarkable 
w^edea.  Thus,  Mr.  J.  E.  Gray,  of  the  firitish  ^luseum,  affirms 
that  he  has  himself  seen  a  Cuckoo,  day  after  day,  visit  the  spot 
where  one  of  its  offspring  was  being  reared,  and  which  it  finally 
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enticed  away  from  its  foster-parents.  One  or  two  analogous  cases,  of 
which  I  had  been  informed  previously,  I  was  disposed  to  consider 
as  fabulous. 

When  taken  from  the  nest  and  caged,  this  bird  displays  the  ut- 
most unwillingness  to  pick  up  its  food,  even  for  months  af^er  it 
would  have  been  necessitated  to  shift  for  itself  in  a  state  of  nature. 
In  this  it  further  resembles  the  Moth.hunter ;  and  I  may  remark 
that  that  species^  also,  collects  no  sort  of  nest,  although  it  incubates 
its  own  progeny.  The  Cuckoo  is  with  difficulty  kept  through  the 
first  winter,  generally  sickening  about  February,  if  not  before ;  but 
is  more  likely  to  do  well  after  it  has  moulted.  '^  Several  persons  of 
my  acquaintance,"  remarks  Montbeillard,  "  have  reared  and  tamed 
them.  They  feed  them  on  minced  meat,  either  dressed  or  raw,  in- 
sects,  eggs,  soaked  bread,  and  fruit.  One  of  these  tamed  Cuckoos 
knew  its  master,  came  at  his  call,  followed  hi  in  to  the  chace,  even 
perched  on  his  gun,  and  if  it  found  a  cherry-tree  in  its  way  it  would 
fly  to  it,  and  not  return  till  it  had  eaten  plentifully  ;  sometimes  it 
would  not  return  to  its  master  for  a  whole  day,  but  followed  him  at 
a  distance,  flying  from  tree  to  tree."  It  is  very  susceptible  of  cold, 
requiring  particular  care  in  winter ;  and  it  evinces  the  migrative 
impulse  very  forcibly.  In  general,  it  is  a  voracious  and  savage  bird 
in  confinement,  and  not  to  be  recommended  to  those  who  are  fond 
of  pets :  it  will  be  a  curiosity  rather  than  a  favourite.  It  is  a  trou- 
blesome species  to  supply  with  proper  nourishment,  and  one  which 
the  naturalist  only  can  observe  with  interest. 


ON  THE   DATE   AND  ORIGIN  OF    THE   PHONETIC 

ALPHABET. 

By  G.  M.  Mason,   M.A. 

OuB  knowledge  of  remote  antiquity  is  derived  from  two  sources, 
tradition  and  letters.  The  credit  due  to  tradition  is  encumbered 
with  the  difficulty  ^  of  communicating  facts  correctly  from  one  man 

^  A  mapistrate  who  daily  observes  the  conflicting  evidence  of  eye  wit- 
nesses to  the  same  and  most  simple  facts,  where  neither  passion  or  interest  is 
concerned,  wiU  appreciate  the  force  of  this  remark  i  where  testimony  is  in- 
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to  another,  even  where  the  communication  is  undisturbed  by  motive 
or  passion  ;  and  that  credit  is  indefinitely  diminished  where  a  sus- 
picion arises  that  facts  have  been  distorted  by  intention  or  interest. 
The  credit  due  to  narratives  that  have  been  orally  transmitted 
through  two  or  more  generations,  is  charged  equally  with  these  ob- 
jections, and  with  the  additional  suspicion  of  being  mingled  with 
the  refuse  that  collects  upon  the  tide  of  time.  The  distrust  attach, 
ing  to  traditional  information  is  reasonable,  therefore,  when  it 
might  have  received  the  collateral  aid  of  letters;^  and,  anterior  to 
their  invention,  it  wiU  amount,  in  all  extraordinary  cases,  to  disbelief, 
or  merge  in  vain  or  insoluble  conjecture. 

In  extending  our  inquiry,  therefore,  into  the  early  history  of 
mankind,  and  of  the  art  which  above  all  others  embellishes  a  state 
of  civilisation,  we  must  reject  as  spurious,  not  only  all  admitted 
tndition,  but  much  of  that  information  which,  though  transmitted 
to  us  through  the  medium  of  letters,  savours  of  the  puerilities  ^  of 

fluenced  bj  motive,  he  has  commonly  to  deplore  the  incredibility  of  evidence. 
Legil  evidence  is,  indeed,  a  comment  alike  on  the  insufficiency  of  human  or- 
guis  to  observe  and  to  communicate  events  correctly,  and  on  the  integrity  of 
human  testimony. 

*'  Jaret  lieet  et  Bamothncum 
Kt  BMtrorttm  ana,  contemnere  fdlmina  panper 
Creditor  atqne  Deoi,  DUs  ignoscentibai  ipsia.**— Ju  t.  iii.  14&. 

A  sentiment  savouring  stronger  of  the  atheist  than  the  good  polytheist. 

*  Written  documents  are  but  traditions  embodied  in  a  less  perishable 
Ibnn,  and  are  preferable  only  in  as  much  as  they  are  less  liable  to  alteration* 
The  truth,  however,  of  observation  and  of  tradition  often  suffers  in  the  trans- 
fer to  written  documents.  Patriotism,  vernacular  creed,  a  spirit  of  contro- 
versy, eonformHy  with  a  favourite  theoiy,  even  the  melody  of  an  expression, 
is  sufficient  to  move  an  author  in  sacrificing  a  portion  of  the  truth,  except  in 
the  demonstrative  sciences,  in  which  alone  truth  is  attainable  and  unaltera- 
ble. *^  Though  there  never  were  a  circle  or  triangle  in  nature,"  says  Hume, 
the  truths  demonstrated  by  Euclid  would  for  ever  retain  their  certainty  and 
evidence,**  whereas  *'  the  contrary  of  every  matter  offset  is  still  possible." — 
inqmry  ameemmg  the  Human  UnderHanding. 

*  The  earliest  writers,  whether  in  symbolic  or  phonetic  letters,  have  lux- 
uriated in  the  puerilities  of  vision  and  conjecture.  The  Cosmogony  of  San- 
cfaoniatho  introduces  us  to  llf«r«7i»t*f  or  the  firat  man,  D^^n  Adam,  and  con- 
firms our  acquaintance  with  the  gods,  and  their  mystic  genealogies.— (See 
Umcenal  Bitiary^  voL  1).  The  Vedas  and  the  Shistah,  or  bible  of  the  Brah- 
mina,  abound  in  marvels  credible  only  by  babes  and  sucklings.  The  autho- 
rities of  Herodotus.  Plutarch,  and  Pindar,  exhibit  the  ludicrous  and  inhuman 
sacrifices  connected  with  the  early  learning  of  the  Egyptian  hierarchy.  The 
celebrated  passage  of  the  former  author  (book  iL  cap.  46)  challenges  all  foreign 
absurdity  and  indecency,  and  yuttun  r^myt  l^M>ir«  is  not  transferable  into  the 
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the  age^  in  which  it  is  certain  that  letters  had  their  origin*  Our 
veneration  for  antiquity  should  he  moderated  hy  our  desire  for  truth, 
and  we  should  avail  ourselves  freely  of  the  weU-founded  douhts 
with  which  chronology^  anterior  to  and  for  some  time  after  the  first 
Olympiad^  is  everywhere  obscured. 

Our  perplexity,  which,  on  chronological^  distrust  alone,  is  suffi- 

vernacular  languages  of  Europe.  The  crest  of  Sinai,  hallowed  by  the  presence 
of  the  real  Jehovah,  was  defiled  by  one  foot  (the  impression  is  still  visible  to 
the  credulous  eye  of  the  Musselman)  of  the  mighty  camel  which  transported 
the  apostle  of  God  to  the  seventh  or  tenth  heaven,  into  the  presence  of  an 
ideal  deity.  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and  Cairo  in  £gypt,  have  claimed  the  re^ 
maining  three  feet  of  that  veritable  beast,  whose  incarnation  was  of  five  or  six 
hundred  miles  by  geographical  inference,  and  whose  bulk,  impelled  on  duskj 
vanes,  must  have  eclipsed  the  orb  of  day.  ^  The  medley  of  pagan  idolatry 
and  fiibulous  superstition,"  (Sncy.  BtiL  art.  Confucius)  <<of  the  Chinese,  the 
mortal-in&nt-god*  Lama  of  Thibet"  {ibid,  see  LamaX  ''and  the  unparalleied 
legends  of  the  christian  monks  of  the  dark  ages  of  modem  Europe  all  (not  to 
accumulate  instances)  justify  our  distrust  in  the  written  documents  of  early 
authors.  We  cannot,  however,  pass  over  the  congregations  of  Ida  and 
Olympus,  which,  though  they  might  exercise  a  salutary  influence  over  the 
uneducated  mob  of  Greece,  must  have  excited  the  averaion  and  contempt  of 
her  philosophers.  The  pious  of  later  ages  receive  with  a  smile  or  rgect  with 
disdain  the  theolo^es  of  Homer  and  Hesiod. 

^  **  If  we  admit  the  common  chronology,"  says  the  eloquent  and  luminous 
historian  of  Greece,  Dr.  Gillies,  ^  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  scattered 
Augments  of  Grecian  history  were  preserved,  during  thiiteen  centuries,  by 
oral  tradition."— (YoL  L  8vo,  note  3).  Again,  **  AU  this,"  say  the  writers  of 
the  Bncydopmdia  BriUnmicay  after  having  summed  up  the  causes  that  perplex 
historic  chronology,  **has  thrown  so  much  obscurity  over  chronology,  that 
it  appears  to  be  beyond  ail  human  capacity  to  disperse  it."  (art.  Chronology.) 

*  The  date  of  the  first  Olympiad  is  a  matter  of  discussion  amongst  the 
learned,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  common  with  many  other  eminent  men,  has 
dispensed  with  the  first  twenty-eight  Olympiads,  or  a  period  of  1 12  years,  and 
dates  his  first  776  years  b.c.  But  even  this  date  must  rest  during  250  yean 
on  tradition,  if  we  attach  credit  to  Pliny-^iVal.  Hisi.  v.  cap.  29— that  alpha- 
betic writing  commenced  (we  suppose  in  Greece)  about  six  centuries  before 
Augustus. 

•  <•  The  first  prose  writers,  or  more  properly  the  first  wriUrt^  were  Phere- 
cMes  of  Syros,  AcusUaus  of  Argos,  Hellanicus  of  Lesbos,  Hecateus,  and  Di- 
onynus,  both  of  Miletus,  the  last  of  whom  flourished  in  the  66th  Olympiad, 
or  620  years  before  Christ"— Gillies,  ibid.  That  the  history  of  the  Trojan 
adventures  and  heroes,  which  occupied  the  attention  of  mankind  till  the 
period  of  the  above-mentioned  authors,  was  traditional,  and  consequently  in- 
authentic,  is  to  be  concluded  irom  the  following  remarks  of  Heyne,  in  his 
learned  Excursus  ad  ^neidos  librum  secundum  .*— *<  Aliquamdiu  res  Trojanse 
communi  aliqua  inter  scriptores  consensu  erant  traditae,  prout  ab  Homero  et 
poetis  eyelids,  ex  majorum /am£  ac  narroHone  hoc  est  poeiicA  fiienmt  exposi- 
tae."    Here,  then,  the  fountain  of  all  this  history  is  admitted  to  be  tradi- 
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deotly  distressing,  is  further  aggravated  by  the  mystery  in  which 
the  authenticity  of  the  early  writers  is  involved.  The  very  exist- 
enoe  of  Orpheus,  of  Sanchoniatho,  and  of  Homer,  has  been  debated 
by  the  erudite  with  all  the  warmth  of  polemical  ingenuity,  and  the 
premises  on  which  our  arguments  should  have  found  rest  are  insuf- 
ficient to  sustain  the  gentlest  breath  of  discussion.  The  Holy 
Scriptures  themselves  have  been  a  rallying  point  round  which  even 
believers  have  exhausted  the  sources  of  ingenious  and  pernicious^ 
criticism  ;  and  the  conflict  has  been  maintained  to  the  present  day 
by  the  perversity  of  some,  and  the  imprudence  of  others,  whose  ar- 
dour in  the  pursuit  of  truth  has  well  nigh  shaken  the  only  unmov- 
able*  basis  on  which,  as  we  are  told,  truth  itself  is  founded. 

tkmal.  Attend  to  the  following : — '*  Sed  cum  poetices  honos  inter  gnecos 
frequentarl  cKpiaseC,  essentque  primum,  qui  sigillatim  particulsm  aliqusm  ex 
toto  iUo  cydo  mythico  deoerptam  carmine  tractarent  oniareni  et  delectationia 
caiiiA  waHflKii^  torn  alii  imprimis  lyrid,  qui  carmina  sua  nuanbtu  epUodHi 
MtHmffmrtmtt  ex  eo  tempore  res  Trojanse  quasi  materie  poeticie  loco  esse 
oeperant,  qu6,  ingeniosi  homines  in  quamcunqueftrmam  dUffingendA  uterentur, 
umiiiique  id  propositum  haberent  ut  cum  pmbabUUaU  aliquA  dBleeUvrent/*'-- 
He  then  goes  on  to  deplore  the  additional  confusion  that  ensued  with  the 
dranaatie  poets^  and  especially  the  Grammatid  of  the  Ptolemssan  schools,  qum 
omma  wtfctNt  et  iwrbaoU  (ApoUodorus,  in  his  BibUoiheoOf  still  extant,  Lysi- 
BBachtts  of  Alexandria,  and  others).  Those  who  after  these  handled  this  suU 
ject,  ^  omnia  inter  sese  mlscuerunt  totamque  adeo  veterum  my  thorum  turba- 
nmt,  ttt  in  plerisque  difficile  sit  penpicere,  quid  ac  quantum  veteria  vel  phi- 
losoplnse,  vel  religionis,  vel  historise,  vel  prisci  sermonis,  lis  subesse  creden- 
dom  nt.**  After  attributing  these  confiisions  to  the  commentators  on  the 
poets,  be  proceeds  to  reproach  the  philosophers^  the  sophists,  and  the  rheto- 
ricians,  with  a  share  of  the  blame.  The  historians  who  followed  are  accused 
of  aocommodating  these  mutilated  fragments  to  the  probable  arrangements 
of  history.  The  Greeks,  after  their  subjugation  by  Borne,  and  their  descend- 
ants of  the  middle  ages^  are  severally  charged  with  having  further  confounded 
the  Mythic  and  the  Trojan  cycles,  which  at  length  became  mixed  up  with 
the  conceits  of  allegory  and  the  visions  of  astrology.  Such,  and  in  such  keep- 
ing, do  we  find  the  aigonauUc,  the  Trqjan,  the  Thebaic,  and  other  histories 
of  mankind,  prior  to  and  after  the  introduction  of  phonetic  letters.  That 
dates  have  been  assigned  by  the  modems  to  such  a  mass  of  fiibles  and  confu* 
s&oo,  subserving  their  own  high  purposes,  excites  neither  surprise  or  censure 
— ^the  field  remains  open,  and  is  unworthy  a  contest. 

V  tt  The  prodigious  difference  there  is  between  the  Septuagint  (or  Greek 
bible)^  and  the  Vulgate  (or  Latin  bible),  occasions  an  embarrassment  it  is 
the  more  difficult  to  avoid  as  we  cannot  positively  say  on  which  aide  the 
error  lies.  The  Greek  bible  counts,  for  example,  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  to  the  birth  of  Abraham,  1500  years  more  than  the  Hebrew  or  Latin 
bibles.** — Entyc  BriL  art.  Chronology. 

■  When  the  succeeding  quotation  is  subjoined  in  reference  to  an  event  in 
which  the  whole  human  race  is  supposed  to  be  interested,  and  to  which  hea- 
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Having,  therefore^  disengaged  ourselves  from  the  embamssments 
of  a  disputed  and  suppositious^  chronology^  and  tempered  it  into  a 
more  plastic  material  on  which  to  exercise  rational  conjecture,  ad- 
hering to  the  first  Olympiad  (77^  b.c.)  as  the  affixum  with  which  to 
compare  dates  prior  and  posterior^  and  holding  all  anterior  know- 
ledge as  partaking  of  the  character  of  tradition^  we  shall  proceed  to 
the  remaining  source  from  which  we  draw  our  knowledge  of  early 
antiquity^  and  which  constitutes  the  subject  of  our  inquiry — Letters. 

Letters^  not  to  enter  into  over-nice  distinctions,  are^  or  rather 
were,  of  two  kinds.  Symbolic '°  and  Phonetic' ' 

It  would  be  idle  to  demonstrate  the  difficulty  of  perpetuating  in- 
formation by  a  symbolical  or  figure  writing  ;  the  inapplicability  of 

ven  itself  is  a  party,  it  will  appear  the  more  reasonable  to  distrust  chronolo- 
gy on  matters  of  minor  importance.  **  Christianity  itself  hid  subsisted  near 
1200  yean  before  they  knew  precisely  how  many  years  had  passed  since  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour.*'  «  Abb^  Dennis  the  Little^  who,  in  the  year  632,  was 
the  first  among  the  christians  to  form  the  sera  of  that  grand  epoch,  and  to 
count  the  years  fVom  that  time,  in  order  to  make  their  chronology  altogether 
christian,  erred  in  his  calculation,  and  led  all  Europe  into  his  error.  They 
count  132  contrary  opinions  of  different  authors  concerning  the  year  in 
which  the  Messiah  appeared  on  the  earth.  M.  Vallemont  names  64  of  them, 
all  celebrated  writers.  Amongst  all  these  authors,  however,  there  la  none 
that  reckon  more  than  7000,  nor  less  than  3700  years ;  but  even  this  difier- 
ence  is  enormous.  The  most  moderate  fix  the  birth  of  Christ  in  the  4800th 
year  of  the  world." — Ibid. 

•  «  The  historian  Timieus,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
dephus,  280  b^c^  first  arranged  his  narrative  in  the  order  of  Olympiads,  which 
began  776  b.c.**  {Le,  before  Augustus  closed  the  temple  of  Janus,  as  an  em- 
blem of  universal  peace,  our  blessed  Lord  being  then  five  years  of  age). — 
^'  His  contemporary  Sosibius  gave  a  work  entitled  xf^***  ***Yt*^  Apollodo- 
rus  wrote  his  ^tnral^s  %f*9t»fi :  and  on  such  chronology  rests  the  credit  of  all 
later  compilers,  as  well  as  the  Anindelian  marbles,  which  were  composed 
264  yean  bx.** — Gillies*  Greece,  note  3.  What  were  the  materials  on  which 
Timseus,  Sosibius,  and  Apollodorus,  founded  their  chronologies,  we  have  laid 
before  the  reader  in  note  6;  we  should  entertain  a  humble  estimate  of  the 
inductive  powers  of  him  who  can  receive  them  otherwise  than  as  the  conjec- 
tural chronicles  of  the  Hetok  Legends,  or  as  parties  of  pleasure  into  the  fields 
—of  time. 

10  The  varieties  of  this  kind  of  writing,  hieroglyphic,  symbolic,  and  hiero- 
grammatic,  are  descriptive  of  picture  writing,  or  at  least  of  a  method  of  com- 
munication amongst  the  priests  alone,  and  never  could  have  merited  the 
eulogy  of  Pliny,  applied  by  him  to  the  phonetic  letter,  <*  quo  usu  maxim^ 
humanitas,  vita,  constat  et  memoria." 

'  >  For  the  use  of  those  who  have  not  destroyed  time  in  the  punuit  of  ob- 
solete languages,  the  word  phonetic  implies  <<  of  or  belonging  to  the  voice,'* 
^•mn,  phone. 
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vhicli  to  the  expression  of  time,  place,  and  abstract  notions,  reduces 
it  to  tbe  dilemma  of  historical  painting,  and,  like  it,  subject  to  the 
Ciaiciful  interpretation  of  the  reader.  We  shall  dismiss,  therefore, 
this  kind  of  letters,  by  observing  that  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
to  this  specdes  of  letter  the  very  early  allusions  to  book-making'^ 
have  reference.  That  it  was  the  symbolic  writing  in  which  the 
priests  of  Egypt  embodied  their  sacred  mythologies,  we  have  the 
best  testimony  the  subject  admits ;  and  there  may  be  no  impiety  in 
supposing  that  it  was  adopted'^  under  the  '^ divine  legation  of 
Moses." '  ^  The  singleness  of  interpretation  might  be  preserved  invio- 
late in  the  sacred  college  of  the  tabernacle,  where  the  subject  was 
one  and  immutable,  while  the  ever. varying  themes  of  active  life 
would  demand  a  less  equivocal  medium  of  communication. 

We  arrive,  then,  at  that  particular  variety  of  letter  to  which  this 
paper  is  devoted,  which  fulfils  every  intention  of  the  inventor,  and 
which  has  been  embraced  by  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  it 
is  based  on  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  connection  of  the  two  mas- 
ter senses*  ^  of  the  animal  machine,  and  a  just  estimate  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  brain ;  it  has  imitated  and  extended,  by  a  nice  observa. 

' '  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  even  symbolic  writing  could 
have  existed  without  materials  on  which  to  employ  iL  Those  best  suited  to 
a  phonetic  alphabet  had  no  doubt  been  invented  by  the  priests  of  Egypt  for 
the  reception  of  the  symbolic  writing,  long  anterior  to  the  discovery  of  the 
ftcmer  Idnd  of  letter.  Stones,  bricks,  leaves,  and  bark  of  trees,  plates  of  lead, 
wood,  wax,  and  ivory,  might  have  received  the  mysterious  characters  of  the 
hierarchy  at  a  very  early  periud,  and  suggested  a  sort  of  book-making  that 
would  fiicilitate  the  completion  and  communication  of  the  more  useful  disco- 
very. The  works  of  Hesiod,  after  the  discovery  of  the  phonetic  alphabet, 
are  nid  to  have  been  inscribed  in  tablets  of  lead  in  the  Temple  of  the  Muses 
in  Boeotia  ;  and  the  laws  of  Solon  to  have  been  written  on  tablets  of  wood 
(though  most  probably  for  the  convenience  of  the  public,  as  that  lawgiver 
died  only  666  bx:.)  in  all  probability  after  the  discovery  of  Papyrus. 

>  *  Some  divines  have  stoutly  maintained  that  letters  were  coeval  with, 
and  even  anterior  to^  Noah,  but  such  an  opinion  proceeds  neither  of  the 
■cfaools  nor  of  the  sanctuary ;  and  that  great  astronomer,  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
when  he  ventures  an  assertion  that  they  were  known  for  several  generations 
in  the  lamily  of  Abraham,  must  have  intended  the  pictorial  and  not  the  pho- 
netic letter.  The  land  of  Ur,  DK  fire  (of  the  Chaldees),  the  native  place  of 
that  patriarch,  had  in  all  probability,  been  early  acquainted  with  an  art  which 
symbolized  ("  the  afterwards  forbidden  thing**)  the  god  of  fire,  or  the  great 
luminary  of  the  visible  creation,  to  the  &thers  of  the  chosen  seed. 

1 «  «  The  author  of  the  Questioru  and  Antwen  ab  Orthodaxot  tells  us,  and 
that,  therefore,  Moses  was  as  well  instructed  in  this  hieroglyphic  learning  of 
theirs  (the  Egyptians)  as  in  their  mathematics.**— Cudwortfa,  cap.  iv.  xviii. 

» •  The  eye  and  the  ear. 
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tion  of  their  respective  functions,  a  fiuulty '  ^  which  is  enjoyed  by  man 
alone,  and  elevates  him  above  the  animated  world ;  it  has  given,  by 
an  almost  miraculous  felicity,  sound  to  the  eye  and  sight  to  the  ear; 
it  has  perpetuated  man's  transient  and  feeble  voice  through  time 
indefinite  and  space  without  bound ;  has  connected  in  a  dleat  Ian. 
guage  the  nations  and  generations  of  man ;  and  out  of  his  natural 
has  com))ounded  an  '  'artificial  faculty,  that  concentrates  the  wis- 
dom  of  the  species  within  the  grasp  of  the  individuaL 

We  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  that  such  an  art  was  discovered 
by  a  savage  people,  whose  mode  of  life  or  hypothetical  creed  se. 
eluded  them  from  intercourse  with  their  neighbours :  such  a  people 
would  least  of  all  have  suffered  from  the  want  of  it,  and  were  least 
likely  to  move  themselves  in  its  invention ;  and  on  this  oonsidenition 
it  has,  with  general  consent,  been  attributed  to  a  '  'maritime  people, 
whose  pursuits  connect  them  with  adjoining  and  more  distant  tribes. 

*  •  The  power  of  articulation. 

^  V  A  phonetic  letter  (sWaXatMr,  a  letter)  is  a  visible  sign  to  denote  a  spe- 
cific sound  of  the  human  voice.  This  sign  is  addressed  to  the  eye,  and 
throufi^  it  is  received  on  the  brain,  as  the  sound  which  it  is  agreed  to  denote. 
A  combination  of  these  visible  signs  is,  in  liire  manner,  received  through  the 
eye  on  the  sensorium  as  a  combination  of  such  agreed  iouneky  or  as  a  iyUable, 
the  constituent  part  of  a  word.  Aristotle  has  said  ^  words  are  marks  of 
thoughts,  letters  of  words,**  a  sentence  which  imperfectly  conveys  the^tono- 
Hon  of  a  letter;  nor  does  the  description  of  Mr.  Astle  analyze  its  operation, 
when  he  describes  words  as  ^  sounds  significant,  and  letters  as  maxks  for  such 
sounds.**  But  St  Augustine  seems  to  have  approached  nearer  to  a  defini- 
tion in  his  distinction  between  visible  and  audible  language :  **  Signa  sunt 
verba  visibilia  verba  signa  audibilia.** — ^  Signs  are  visible  words^  words  audi- 
ble signs.** 

>  ■  Prior  to  the  time  of  David,  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  belonged 
to  a  people  at  once  warlike  and  commercial,  fnm  Ascalon  to  Sidon ;  and  the 
last  four  battles  fought  by  David  with  the  Philistines  left  the  victory  unde> 
termined.  We  are  left  to  coi\jecture,  then,  that  the  best  result  would  be  an 
armistice  or  a  suspension  of  national  inveteracies.  The  dominion  of  Tyre  was 
unbroken,  and  the  commercial  treaties  of  Solomon  and  Hiram  imply  the  in* 
dependence  and  equality  of  the  latter  durlnf(  the  most  influential  period  of 
the  Jewish  domination ;  and  it  may  be  inferred,  fhmi  the  same  premiaefl^  that 
the  former  of  those  potentates  was  not  in  actual  possession  of  the  coasts  of 
the  Great  Sea  during  that  period.  After  the  death  of  that  judicious  kio^ 
the  divisions  of  Judah  and  Israel  prepared  them  for  subjugation  under  the 
successive  yokes  of  the  eastern  and  western  empires  of  the  world ;  and  they 
are  thenceforth,  with  some  plea  of  human  reason,  as  well  as  by  divine  dis- 
pensation, received  as  the  **  deipeetisaima  fHtrs  sertfienHvm**  of  the  human  fa- 
mily. It  may  be  suspected  [Kiyos  i  cap.  iv.]  that  the  influence  of  Solomon 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  was  derived  from  matrimonial  alliances 
rather  than  from  success  of  arms. 
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Nur  is  it  probable  that  men  whose  navigation  was  confined  to  con- 
tiguous coasts  would  be  prompted  to  so  philosophic  a  discovery : 


**  Qui  {ragiiem  truci 
Commisit  pelago  ratem 
Primus." 


Those  who  first  ploughed  the  angry  deep  on  the  fragile  bark 
were  moved  by  no  such  exalted  conceptions.  The  failure  of 
provisicmSy  or  the  power  of  a  dominant  tribe^  the  desire  of 
new  poMeasions  or  of  plunder,  the  gratification  of  animal  appe- 
tite,  the  freshness  of  the  rude  wave,  might  indicate  emigration, 
gratify  cupidity,  or  feed  the  adventurous  passion  of  a  maritime 
tribe ;  and  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Mexican  Gulph  have  afford- 
ed to  the  modem  philosopher  a  lively  picture  of  the  ancient  Cydades 
and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  But  it  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  been  in  the  infancy  of  navigation  that  the  want  occurred,  or 
the  attempt  was  made,  to  invent  a  telegraphic  language  between 
nations  and  ages.  The  first  purposes  of  navigation  discountenance 
the  supposition,  and  the  piratical  practices  of  the  ^gean  Sea  are 
eommemorated  by  Thucydides  as  anterior  to  the  adoption  of  com- 
mercial enterprise.  When  men,  however,  having  discouraged 
predatory  navigation  hitherto  pregnant  with  glory  and  renown, 
"  went  down  to  the  deep  in  great  ships"  in  the  pursuit  of  legitimate 
gain,  they  would  find  their  councils  thwarted,  and  their  efforts  de- 
feated, from  the  want  of  an  art  whereby  to  record  the  varying  tran- 
sactions of  commerce.  The  symbolic  or  figure  writing,  which 
amply,  perhaps  perfectly,  supplied  the  exigencies  of  the  temple, 
would  be  found  inefficient  in  describing  and  prising  the  multifari- 
ons  commodities  that  passed  through  the  stores  of  merchants  engaged 
in  the  transport  of  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  distant  shores  ; 
and  the  pernicious  errors  arising  out  of  a  verbal  correspondence 
through  the  medium  of  agents  unprepared  with  an  efficient  instru- 
ment of  recording  contracts,  would  stimulate  the  invention  with  a 
permanently  increasing  impetus. 

On  these  suppositions,  those  who  have  engaged  in  the  inquiry 
have  generally  attributed  the  invention  of  signs  for  the  sounds  of 
the  human  voice  to  a  commereial  among  the  maritime  people  of 
antiquity. 

The  sequel  of  our  inquiry  will  naturally  enough  divide  itself  into 
First,  the  particular  commercial  people ;  and  Secondly,  the  lera  to 
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which  conjecture  may  attribute  the  invention  of  the  Phonetic  Al- 
phabet. 

A  reference  to  the  chart  of  the  ancients  will  assist  us  in  forming 
<in  estimate  of  the  several  claimants  to  our  attention  amongst  those 
commercial  states  which  early  distinguished  themselves  on  the  bor- 
ders  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  a  geographical  examination  of  that 
great  gulph  which  separates  the  three  quarters  of  the  old  worlds  and 
of  the  navigable  rivers  and  seas  which  either  flow  into  it  or  ap. 
proximate  its  coasts,  will  facilitate  a  correct  estimate  of  the  relative 
sources  of  commercial  prosperity  of  which  each  of  those  claimants 
was  possessed.  A  careful  inquirer  will  enrich  his  subject  with  a 
due  consideration  of  the  political  and  religious,  as  well  as  mercantile 
character  of  these  states,  as  well  as  of  the  countries,  however  dis- 
tant, that  might  pour  their  stores,  through  these  channels,  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  its  shores. 

The  palm  of  having  invented  the  Phonetic  Letter  is  contested  by 
four  of  these  states  :  Carthage  and  Greece  have  asserted  their  claims 
against  Phcenicia  and  Egypt. '  ^  It  will  be  well  to  follow  the  proba- 
ble order  of  chronology,  and  to  concede  to  the  antiquity  of  Egypt 
the  privilege  of  a  prior  examination. 

Egypt  is  connected  at  her  northern  extremity  with  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Afediterranean,  by  the  river  Nile,  which,  flowing 
through  a  valley  of  150  leagues  in  length  and  of  various  breadth, 
afforded  throughout  an  easy  navigation  to  the  small  craft  of  anti- 
quity. The  annual  overflowing  of  this  river  is  known  to  aU,  and 
its  shores  were  alternately  a  sea  of  inundation,  a  quagmire,  a  luxu- 
riant valley,  and  a  dusty  desert ;  and  the  culture  of  them  seems, 
from  the  earliest  periods,  to  have  occupied  the  principal  attention  of 
their  inhabitants.  This  valley  is  divided,  on  the  west,  from  the 
interior  of  Africa,  by  burning  deserts ;  and  from  the  western  arm  of 
the  Red  Sea  by  a  desolate  region  of  three  days'  journey,  which, 
however,  has  from  time  immemorial  been  passed  by  caravans  of 
Arabs,  which,  by  an  overland  passage,  have  kept  open  the  only 
channel  of  intercourse  between  Eg3rpt  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  On 
the  south  the  precipitous  mountains  of  Abyssinia  precluded  all  com- 
mercial communication. 

Unconnected,  therefore,  on  the  south  and  west  with  civilized  na- 


^  ^  The  claims  of  Chaldsea  are  so  slightly  founded  as  scarcely  to  merit  at- 
tention; nor  are  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  at  present  in  possession  of  orien- 
tal information  that  will  disturb  the  inductions  afforded  by  a  careful  contem- 
plation of  the  works  of  occidental  antiquity. 
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tHHLs  and  almost  shut  out  bv  the  desert  plains  and  mountains  of 
Arabia,  and  the  dangerous  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea^  from  inter- 
course with  the  nations  of  the  east^  the  commerce  of  Egypt  has  at 
all  times  been  directed  principally  into  the  Mediterranean.  But 
tbc  maritime  spirit  of  the  people  has  immemorably  bowed  under  the 
deboang  yoke  of  an  artful  priesthood^  whose  policy  ^^  has  discourag- 
ed foreign  communication  ;  and  the  transport  of  her  superabundant 
produce  has  been  abandoned  to  the  enterprising  people  who  have 
occupied  the  more  northern* '  ports  of  the  Mediterranean^  or  to  the 
Arabian  tribes  which^  traversing  the  bladeless  deserts,  have  sup- 
plied^* the  eastern  provinces  of  Palestine  and  of  Arabia,  and  the 
sbores  of  the  Red  Sea,  prior  to  all  written  record. 

To  the  agricultural  energy  of  her  people,  to  the  exuberant  fecun- 
dity of  her  valleys,  to  a  grovelling  and  arbitrary  priestcraft,  and  the 
despotism  of  a  regal  hierophant,  may  be  attributed  at  once  the  ar- 
chitectural splendour  and  the  mental  degradation  of  the  Egyptians ; 
and  at  no  period  of  history  have  they  distinguished  themselves  by 
that  spirit  of  foreign  enterprize  which  has  led  mankind  to  award 
them  the  glory  of  having  invented  the  Phonetic  Alphabet.  Nor 
can  we  conjecture  any  reason  that  could  prompt  their  priesthood*  ^ 

'"^  A  benevolent  mind  turns  in  abhorrence  from  the  contemplation  of  that 
general  misery  resulting  from  a  fidse  and  a  base  policy,  which  impedes  the 
perfection  of  human  reason,  and  which  only  in  degree  distinguishes  the 
priests  of  ancient  Egypt  from  those  of  coeval  states. 

* '  From  Tyre  to  Marseilles  and  Cadiz. 

••  The  reader  of  Holy  Writ  may  call  to  mind  the  joumeyings  ot  Abra- 
ham, of  the  brothers  of  Joseph,  and  of  their  &ther  IsraeL  Partial  Amines 
in  Palestine  have  immemorially  been  relieved  by  the  exuberant  stores  of 
Egypt.  The  same  species  of  commerce  is  to  this*  day  followed  over  the  arid 
sands  of  £1  Tye  to  the  port  of  Kaira ;  and  the  mountains  of  Sinai  furnish  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  a  considerable  value  in  dried  fruits  and  other  pro- 
duce which  requures  a  lower  degree  of  temperature  for  their  perfection  than 
is  afforded  on  the  shores  of  the  Nile. 

■'In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  that  a  phonetic  alphabet  wasdisscovered 
amongst  the  laity,  it  may  be  suggested  that,  had  it  been  invented  amongst 
the  priesthood,  it  would  have  been  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  sacred 
orders,  and  carefully  withheld  from  the  people.  The  Brahmins  of  this  day 
possess  and  hold  secret  a  phonetic  letter,  for  the  diffusion  of  which  the  peo- 
ple of  India  will  probably  be  indebted  to  the  energy  of  modem  Tyre,  which 
holds  the  ooaals  and  commerce  of  Hindostan.  The  learning  (does  language 
pcsseas  a  sound  descriptive  of  the  contempt  in  which  such  learning  ought  to 
be  held  ?)  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  was  rigidly  monopolized  by  those  per- 
Terters  of  truth.  That  of  the  Phoenicians  was  preserved  in  the  ark  of  the 
Temple  of  Jao,  from  which  Sanchoniatho  composed  the  stupid  mysteries 
vith  which  his  Cosmoffonjf  abounds.    The  hallowed  secrecy  of  the  Elcusuiian 
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to  the  discovery  of  an  art  that  would  lay  bare  the  nakedness  of  the 
altar,  and  expose  the  depression  of  it^  votaries,  the  hieroglyphic  or 
symbolic,  fulfilling  the  double  intention  of  a  sacred  letter,  secrecy 
and  discretional  interpretation  ;  and  we  are  justified  in  our  condu. 
sion  by  historic  testimony,  which  commemorates  Manetho,  their 
earliest  historian,  in  the  year  260  before  the  sra  assigned  to  Christ. 

The  claims  of  Carthage  may  be  referred  to  the  parent  state  of 
which  she  was  a  colony,  and  our  research  from  the  shores  of  Africa 
will  be  directed  upon  the  title  of  Ghreeoe. 

The  bays,  creeks,  and  promontories,  by  which  the  shores  of 
Greece  are  everywhere  indented  and  protected,  and  the  innumerable 
islands  which  are  spangled  over  the  ^gean  waters— 

«  Bacchatamque  jugis  Naxon,  viridemque  Donysam 
Olearon,  Niveamque  Paron,  sparsasque  per  aequor 
CycMasr^^neid,  lib.  iiL  12&_ 

rising  on  the  vision,  and  offering  temptation  to  the  navigation  of  the 
ancients,  at  first  sight  excite  the  sentiment  that  here  was  the  cradle 
on  which  the  infant  craft  of  the  mariner  was  rocked  into  maturity. 
The  coasts  were  divided  amongst  innumerable  independent  tribes  of 
shepherds  or  pirates,  equally  ready  to  dispossess  each  other  of  a  set- 
tlement, or  to  retire  from  a  district  to  which  they  were  attached 
only  by  the  produce  of  the  soil.  The  facility  of  inland  and  trans- 
marine emigration  inspired  a  character  of  adventurous  enterprise ; 
and  the  coasts  of  Greece,  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  the  ^gean  Islands, 
are  stated  to  have  been  peopled  with  piratical  hordes,  which  struck 
terror  into  the  inhabitants,  and  levied  contributions  at  discretion ; 
and  tradition  has  decorated  the  brow  of  Minos^  ^  with  the  laurel 
of  having  suppressed  a  custom  subversive  of  social  security. 

Some  time  after  this  event,  ^^  Agamemnon,  king  of  Argcfb,  con- 
mysteries  and  of  the  Etruacan  augurs,  the  dismal  seclusion  whence  issued 
the  fiitidical  ravings  of  the  sibyl :— 

(Bz  adjU)— Guinva  Sibylla, 
Horrendai  canit  ambages,  antroqne  rrmiif  it  j 
Obicuria  Tera  inTolreni.) 

bear  testimony  to  the  exclusive  policy  of  the  ancient  priesthoods;  and  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  under  the  old  and  new  dispensa*- 
tions^  were  carefully  concealed  firom  vulgar  curiosity  till  after  the  Reforma- 
tion of  Luther. 

Thueifdidsi,  1,  & 
**  The  grave  sarcasm  of  Cervantes  has  afibrded  us  a  type  of  the  chivalry 
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Toked  an  armament  of  subjects  and  allies,  and  undertook  the  memo, 
nble  expedition  to  Troy,^^  which,  if  it  be  only  a  flight  of  imagina* 
tion,  has  inspired  the  youth  and  warmed  the  age  of  succeeding 
generations.  Prior  to  this  celebrated  armada,  the  expedition  of 
Jaaon*'  and  his  colleagues  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  in  song  and  tradition,  and  was  probably  founded 
00  a  mercantile  enterpriie  of  some  importance  from  Greece  to  the 
Euxine  Sea,  which  would  rival,  in  the  estimation  of  contemporaries, 
the  Qnce.thought-eutopian  voyage  of  Columbus.^  ^ 

Nor  was  the  maritime  spirit  of  the  primitive  Greeks  depressed  by 

dvil  or  religious  regulations  of  a  character  to  circumscribe  its  first 

adTenturoos  essays.     Unlike  the  embodied  hierarchy  of  Egypt,  *^ 

which  held  down  a  single  people  under  a  single  crosier,  iheir  reli- 

gion  was  exercised  with  independent  and  paternal  piety  in  the  petty 

tribes  that  occupied  the  mountain  and  the  valley,  uncontrouled  by  the 

rod  of  magic  or  the  sceptre  of  despotism.     The  most  daring  and 

most  fi^unate  hero  directed  the  destinies  of  his  tribe,  and  discharg. 

ed  the  patriarchal  functions  of  priest  and  parent  with  the  common 

approbation  of  his  people ;  and  this  primitive  polity  and  piety  must 

have  served  them  long  ere  the  establishment  of  a  common  oracJe 

had  condensed  the  faiths  of  all  into  an  identical  mythology.  Several 

drcumstances,  however,    retarded  the   commercial    prosperity  of 

of  indent  Greece  and  of  modem  Europe  in  the  valorous  knight  of  Jja  Man- 
dia,  whose  Duldnea  del  Toboso  is  not  less  a  divinity  than  the  Spartan 
Helen,  at  wbose  altar  the  Grecian  heroes  sacrificed  a  long  ten  years  of  hard- 
afa^  and  adventure.  Thucydides  (Book  1, 9)  rgects  the  fable  and  reserves 
the  pnbttbUUg, 

*•  The  deddon  of  Mr.  Bryant,  that  such  a  war  never  existed,  and  the 
ioierenoes  arising  out  of  the  learned  Excursus  of  Hey ne,  alluded  to  in  note  6» 
dan  the  whole  history  amongst  the  legends  of  poetic  fiction. 

*'  Every  lover  of  classic  lore  (there  are  perhaps  too  many  of  them)  will 
lament  the  fate  of  the  gay  and  glorying  Argo,  which,  fiibricated  by  the  im- 
mortal Goda^  and  freighted  with  the  chivalry  of  Greece,  waving  her  banners 
on  the  black  waters  of  the  Euxine,  and  ushering  civilized  to  savage  man^ 
ii  fimadered  by  the  breath  of  remote  and  inevitable  truth,  and  doomed  to 
the  frndftil  regions  of  epic  conception. 

••  HitUny  qf  America.  The  lover  of  romance  may  rest  from  the  pursuit 
of  fiction  while  he  indulges  in  the  history  of  marvels  subdued  to  the  tone  of 
tnith,  and  embellished  by  the  hand  of  Robertson. 

**  At  an  early  period,  however,  the  pretensions  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi  were 
lustatned  by  the  superstition  or  policy  of  the  Amphyctionic  council,  and  the 
temporal  edicts  of  the  Grecian  magistrates  confirmed  the  eternal  decree  of 
the  God  of  Da  V. 
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Greece^  notwithstanding  these  advantages^  which  seem  sufficient  to 
have  secured  her  maritime  ascendency. 

The  Gods  3°  of  Phrygia  avenged  the  disasters  of  Troy^  and  the 
triumphant  heroes  of  Grreece  were  scattered  in  unknown  regions^  or 
fell  hy  the  hand  of  domestic  treason ;  the  attention  of  the  powerful 
was  withdrawn  from  commercial  speculations  to  the  recovery  or  es. 
tablishment  of  kingdoms  and  dominions^  and  the  regal  enormities 
that  fired  the  imagination  of  the  dramatist  diverted  the  people  from 
a  useful  art,  natural  to  an  insular  and  maritime  region.  Seven  cen- 
turies elapsed  from  the  Trojan  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  during 
which  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  was  eng^ssed  by  an  ad- 
venturous tribe  insignificant  as  a  nation  amongst  men,  and  afflicted 
by  the  especial  wrath  of  the  deity.  ^ ' 

Nor  were  the  intestine  calamities  of  the  Greeks  counteracted  by 
their  local  advantages.  The  conformation  of  their  coasts  was,  it  is 
true,  eminently  calculated  to  encourage  early  navigation.  The  har- 
bours, creeks,  and  small  rivers,  with  which  they  were  minutely  inter- 
sected, furnished  ample  employment  for  the  light  craft  of  a  coasting 
trade  ;  but  they  were  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  nations 
of  the  east  by  the  entire  breadth  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which, 
in  the  infancy  of  navigation,  must  have  been  an  almost  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  mariners  who  seldom  ventured  beyond  the  sight  of  land,'^ 
and  who,  even  if  they  had  overcome  that  difficulty,  would  have  learn- 
ed the  Indian  route  by  sea  or  land  later  than  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt 
or  of  Syria ;  and  when  in  possession  of  its  knowledge,  had  no  terri- 

*  0  In  an  argument  conversant  with  the  materials  of  antiquity,  it  is  diffi- 
cult, perhaps  painful,  to  abjure  the  aid  of  a  machinery  by  whose  means  truth, 
if  it  be  not  illustrated,  is,  at  least,  rendered  more  attractive. 

*  *  It  must  not,  however,  be  foi^tten,  that  the  obstinate  disobedience  of 
the  chosen  seed  had  fanned  the  wrath  of  Jehovah  into  a  denunciation  which 
was  fiilfilled  to  the  letter.  The  Philistine  and  the  Canaanite  were  left  as 
a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Israel ;  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  establish  the  asser- 
tion of  some  commentators,  that  the  sea  coasts  of  Palestine  had  ever  been 
subjugated  by  the  HEsacws. 

*  *  The  modem  improvements  in  navigation  are  attributable  to  the  disco- 
very of  the  magnet,  (as  is  generally  supposed)  by  Flavio  Gioia,  a  Neapolitan 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  discovery  might  interest  a  few  friends,  or 
assist  in  the  aggrandizement  of  a  family,  but  the  whole  human  race  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  a  man  through  whose  agency  national  and  religious  pre- 
judices are  lapsing  into  harmony  and  toleration.  The  discovery  of  a  few 
imponderable  and  invisible  agents  of  nature  is  heaving  up  the  whole  system 
of  ancient  socialism,  and  a  vast  moral  excellence  is  following  upon  the  phy- 
sical discoveries  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 
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lory  through  which  they  could  establish  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  those  distant  countries. 

Nor  was  the  enterprise  of  the  Greeks  stimulated  by  the  proximity 
of  a  northern  market  for  the  luxuries  of  India.  The  bhabitants  of 
the  boundless  and  desolate  regions  of  the  north  easily  supplied  by 
domestic  art  and  industry  the  simple  exigencies  of  a  pastoral  life, 
and  were  unciTilized,  in  those  early  times,  below  the  consideration  of 
mercantile  adventure.  The  mountains  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia  ^^ 
prednded  an  intimate  communication  with  those  districts ;  and  the 
distant  voyage  of  the  Hellespont,  the  Euxme,  and  the  Danube,  was 
interdicted  by  ferocious  hordes  of  barbarians,  more  ready  to  plunder  ^  ^ 
than  to  purchase  the  costly  manufactures  of  civilized  nations. 

Greece,  therefore,  did  not  occupy  that  central  position  between  the 
producer  and  the  consumer  essential  to  the  possession  of  a  commercial 
monopoly.  In  after  ages,  the  grandeur  of  ' '  Venice  and  Genoa,  of 
Livomo  and  Pisa,  arose  out  of  the  incipient  luxury  of  the  same  re- 
gions, which,  in  Grecian  days,  were  conversant  only  with  the  arts  of 
nvages  or  of  shepherds. 

Not  so  the  Phoenicians  :  driven  from  their  piratical  ascendancy '^ 

**  In  coontries  uncivilised  by  the  arts  and  manufactures,  it  has  been  found 
impcacticabie  to  estabUsh  oommerdal  inteicoune  with  mountainous  districts, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  retain  pertinadously  and  bring  into  civilized  com- 
municstiona  the  predatory  habits  and  morals  of  their  recesses.  The  moun- 
tsins  of  Wales  and  Scotland  offer  few  temptations  at  this  Iste  period  to  mer- 
csntiie  enterprise ;  and  the  commerce  of  Geneva  is  confined  principally  to 
the  Botthem  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Leman,  the  gentle  slopes  of  which  are 
advantageously  contxasted  with  the  precipitous  and  threatening  heights  of 
the  Alps,  whidi  are  baaed  on  its  southern  border.  The  Welsh,  the  Scots, 
sad  Savoyard  mountainers  are  in  bad  note  on  the  ledgers  of  the  British  and 
Svisi  manufteturers  and  merchants. 

**  The  Black  Sea  acquired  lis  ancient  appellation  as  well  from  its  tumul- 
tuous waters  as  from  the  no  less  fierce  wanderers  that  inhabited  its  shores ; 
sad  the  title  A|if«r,  axenos,  or  inhospitable,  is  perpetuated  in  the  days  of 
dviliation  under  the  corrupt  epithet  of  Euxine. 

"*  The/  arose  out  of  the  taste  for  arts  ingrafted  into  Europe  by  the  rem- 
nant of  fimatics  who  had  returned  fh>m  the  rescue  of  the  holy  sepulchre, 
md  whldi  was  tbecfolj  salutary  result  of  the  ilLconceived,  the  iil^conducted, 
and  the  ilUfiited  crusades  t  this  taste  was  gratified  by  the  encouragement  of 
the  Indian  trade,  over  land  and  bj  Egypt.  The  merchants  of  the  towns 
nasMd  in  the  text  established  the  arts  of  commerce  throughout  the  north, 
md  allying  themselves  to  the  potentates  of  Europe,  wore  out  a  prejudice 
Which  had  excluded  the  pursuit  of  merchandize  from  all  consideration  under 
dis  ndlitarj  despcvtism  c^  Borne. 

ti  rkt  «ftj«mi#  rSv  nt^m^  mwmK-^Thwnfdide§,  A  iv.    '<  The  islanders  also  were 
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over  the  islands  of  the  .£gean,  we  meet  them  on  the  sacred  shores  of 
Palestine ;  and  the  readers  of  Holy  Writ  will  recognise  in  the  sons  of 
Anak^^  and  the  denounced  Philistine,'*  in  the  Canaanite  and  the 
Sidonian,  the  ahoriginal  mariners  of  the  Mediterranean  Ocean.  The 
Word  of  Jehovah  and  the  legends  of  the  heathen  attest  the  maritime 
pre-eminence  of  the  merchants  of  Sidon  and  Tyre,  of  Askalon  and 
of  Joppa  ;  and  it  is  interesting  alike  to  the  geographer  and  the  his- 
torian, the  devout  and  the  phHosophic,'  *  to  trace  the  causes  of  that 
opulence  which  raised  the  Grecian  buccaneer  to  the  Phoanician  mer- 
chant, and  placed  the  devoted  Tyrian  amongst  ''  the  honourable  of 
the  earth.** 

The  district  that  lies  between  the  precipitous  front  of  Lebanon  and 
the  Mediterranean  Gulph  does  not  exceed  the  width  of  a  few  miles, 
and  yields  its  produce  with  reluctance ''  to  the  labour  and  inge- 
nuity of  the  husbandman,  or  offers  a  scanty  pasturage  to  the  in- 
glorious shepherd;  and  the  first  settlers  on  its  coast  would  with 
difficulty  establish  a  colony  without  the  aid  of  navigation.  The 
inaccessible  heights  of  Lebanon  presented  a  boundary  the  subjugation 
of  which  would  appear  useless,  ^^  and  beyond  which  conquest  would 

not  less  addicted  to  piracy  and  plunder,  behig  Carians  and  Phoenicians,  and 
these  inhabited  the  greater  number  of  the  iahmds.'* 

*  V  The  learned  biblist  fiochart  tells  us,  that  the  most  probable  etymology 
of  Phcenicia,  or  Phoraice,  is  Phene  avj^k,  t.^.  descendants  of  Anak. 

>•  That  the  Phoenicians  inhabited  Askalon,  a  prindpal  dty  of  the  Philia* 
tines,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Herodotus;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Askalon  were  of  sea^faring  habits  is  also  to  be  inferred  firom  the  same  autho> 
rlty :  and  he  attributes  the  establishment  of  the  worship  of  Venus,  both  In 
CTprus  and  in  Cytherea,  off  the  cosct  of  Peloponnesus,  to  that  maritime 
people,  the  ivm^iv  applies  especially  to  Askalon,  as  does  the  rmyrng  of  the 
succeeding  sentence — 1«  rmvrnt  rnf  iv^w  wn^.—Hervdottu,  Book  L  105. 

■*  The  phdns  of  Esdralon,  of  Galilee,  and  of  Jordan,  as  well  as  those  on 
the  coast,  rapidly  decline  into  a  state  of  sterility  if  neglected  by  the  hand  of 
art ;  and  Ijing  low,  are^  in  the  hot  season,  denuded  of  pasturage,  whkh, 
however,  is  renewed  as  suddenly  by  the  fall  of  rain,  or  perhaps  a  reduction  of 
tempenture,-^Burkhardt  and  Buchnghamy  pamnu 

«*  The  mountains  of  Lebanon  are  of  various  aspect :  the  Peak  of  Sanin  is 
mijestic  ;  his  feet  washed  in  the  ocean,  and  uprearing  his  hoary  and  time- 
stricken  head  into  the  presence  of  his  maker,  he  seems  to  have  inspired, 
since  time  was,  the  rapt  enthusiasm  of  the  poetfl^  and  the  impetuous  rhetoric 
of  the  prophets.  Winter  on  his  brow  ;  his  shoulders  clad  in  the  mantle  of 
autumn  ;  spring  around  his  loins^  and  summer  at  his  feet ;  he  stands  6000yds. 
above  the  waters :  and  yields  in  the  same  region,  and  in  the  same  month,  the 
vegetation  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  and  the  four  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  plains  pressed  by  the  industry  of  nuui  jield,tn  places,com,  b8rley,cotton, 
maize,  sesamum,  silk,  oranges,  bananas,  lemons,  peaches,  apricots,  and  figa 
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be  bopeless  :  but  the  spirited  efforts  of  the  mariner  would  early  dis- 
cof  er  the  Taloe  of  a  station  centrally  situated  between  the  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Greece  on  the  north,  and  of  Egypt  and  Libya  on  the 
BoatL  A  short  acquaintance  with  this  sterile  shore  would  satisfy  the 
cnterprizing  trafficker  that  the  produce  of  the  mountains  and  plains  of 
Syria  and  Palestine,  and  perhaps  the  manufactures  of  Mesopotamia,  of 
Persia  and  of  India,  might  afford  them  a  lucrative  source  of  exchange 
with  the  people  of  the  west ;  and  the  sacred  or  accursed  love  of  gold 
would,  in  due  time,  discover  the  proximity  of  the  two  arms  of  the  Red 
Sei,^^  through  which  he  might  establish  a  maritime  connection  with  the 
hifes  of  Persia  and  Hindostan.  A  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
thii  devoted  coast  would  extend  his  vision  over  the  stores  of  Caucasus 
and  the  Caspian,  which,  conveyed  south  down  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates, have  found  their  way,  in  all  probability,  from  remote  anti- 
quity, across  the  great  desert  to  Damascus  and  Tyre.^^ 

The  markets  of  the  Mediterranean  were  easily  accessible  to  the  de- 
soendents  of  a  race  of  pirates,  who,  from  Phoenicia,  commanded  the  op- 
posite shores  of  the  Great  Sea,  inhabited,  even  at  that  early  period,  by 
people  ^3  initiated  in  the  arts  which  subserve  the  elegance  and  ease  of 

The  base  o€  the  mountain  presents,  at  seasons,  pasturage,  olives,  tobacco, 
▼ineTarda^  and  douna.  The  more  elevated  ranges  have  been  rendered  pro- 
hfie  by  the  art  of  husbandmen,  and  apples,  pears,  plums,  with  com  of  various 
kinds,  and  the  fruits  above  eniimerated,  are  reared  in  appropriate  patches  of 
land.  Brambles^  firs,  oaks,  and  a  solitary  group  of  time-worn  cedars,  occupy 
the  he^ta^  while  the  crest  of  the  ridge  ties  wrapt  in  a  robe  of  unsullied  snow. 
The  present  desolation  of  the  plains,  and  the  culture  of  these  fearful  recesses* 
seem  alike  to  reproach  the  tyranny  of  the  Turkish  lord,  who  drives  the  hus- 
bandmen into  the  Astnesbes  of  the  mountains,  to  avoid  his  restless  and  insa- 
tiable extortion.  The  mountains  did  not,  in  aU  probability,  in  old  times, 
ofler  the  temptation  they  would  now  present  to  adventurers. 

« *  Herodotus,  in  his  first  chapter,  derives  the  Phcenicians  originally  from 
the  coasts  of  the  Erythraean  Sea*    ^  Twr§in  ym^  mw§  mt  E^t^^fi$  tuiXtsfunif 

^rnXm^mt  »WiMfU9mn^  &C. 

*•  Read  the  elegant  translation  of  the  xxviith  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  in  Vol- 
aey's  Egtfpi  and  Syrioy  chap.  xxix. 

•  >  Speaking  of  the  ancient  Etruscans,  who,  prior  to  the  estabUahment  of  the 
Boman  power,  are  said  to  have  occupied  the  whole  of  Italy,  Denina  says— 
"n  tempo  della  maggior  grandezza  loro  h  difficile  a  determinare  ma  se  punto 
neritanio  riguardo  le  opinion!  dei  cronologl  in  tempi  cosi  rimoti,  abbiamo  da 
credere  ch'  ess!  pasaesseroin  Italia  circa  dugent  anni  dopo  la  guerra  di  Troja, 
e  piu  di  dogento  avanti  la  fondazione  di  Roma.**  Mr.  B*Hancarville,  in  a 
learned  dissertation  on  architecture,  prefixed  to  the  Antiquiih  E§rtuque»^ 
Faiia,  1785,  considers  that  the  Tuscan  order  was  the  first  invented,  and 
taken  by  the  Thyrrenean  Pelasgi,  and  imported  thence  into  Athens.  '<  Nous 
soupconnons  done  que  I'ordre  Toscan,  invent^  la  premiere  de  tous,  remonte  a 
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man.  The  indigenoue  prodacts  of  all  the  shores  of  the  Mediternmean 
▼ery  much  resemble  each  other,  and,  except  in  occasional  or  partial 
failure  of  crops,  woald  allow  of  little  interchange ;  but  the  earliest  mer- 
chants would  readily  discover  the  avidity  with  which  rarity  and  novelty- 
are  sought  by  those  who  have  made  the  first  advances  in  civilizatimi. 
The  fine  doUis  of  India,  the  glass  and  scarlet  robes  of  Tyre,  the  gold 
of  Ophir,  and  the  iron  of  the  Chalybes  ;  the  dried  fruits  of  Paleetine, 
of  Syria,  and  of  Sinai,  the  spices  of  Arabia  and  Hindostan,  and  the 
antipodal  stores  of  Ultima  Thule  herself,  would  excite  the  cupidity  of 
the  purchaser,  and  remunerate  the  enterprise  of  the  merchant ;  and 
it  is  interesting  to  contemplate  in  the  commerce  of  Sidon  and  Tyre 
the  prototype  of  British  vigour  and  speculation. 

The  citizens  of  those  woe-doomed  havens  ^^  ministered  to  the 


des  sieciet  anterieurs  a  la  guerre  de  Troye^  et  que  sa  decouverte  a  ete  fidte 
dans  le  temps  de  la  grande  puissance  des  Etrusques.*' 

4«  The  prophet  Ezekiel  was  taken  captive  to  Babylon  about  five  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  years  before  the  christian  era ;  and  it  may  be  supposed 
that  about  the  same  time,  or  soon  after,  Nebuchadnezzar  commenced  his  siege 
of  the  contmental  city  of  Tyre,  which  siege  lasted  13  years.    The  Tyrian 
citizens,  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  of  a  future  siege,  retired  to  the  island, 
and  established  their  city  on  the  waters.    The  offended  pride  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  270  years  after  this  period,  was  appeased  only  by  the  destruction 
of  this  independent  and  single-handed  opponent,  which  had  checked,  during 
seven  months,  his  lust  of  universal  dominion.    The  dty,  however,  was  soon 
rebuilt  i  and  about  460  years  after  its  destruction  by  the  son  of  Philip,  it 
was  made  the  metropolis  of  a  district  by  Hadrian,  the  fifteenth  emperor  of 
Rome.    In  the  conflict  of  national  fanaticisms,  she  fell  in  common  with  the 
cities  of  Spain,  Africa,  and  Arabia,  of  Persia,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  under 
the  zeal  and  scimitar  of  the  disciples  of  Mahomet,  638  years  after  the  pro- 
imgation  of  Christianity  on  her  borders.    She  was  again  wrested  firom  the 
grasp  of  infidels  by  the  devoted  fiinaticism  of  the  crusaders,  under  Baldwin 
II.  the  phantom  king  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  after  the  holy  sepulchre  had  been 
again  abandoned  to  the  keeping  of  infidels  and  Musselmen,  was  again  de- 
stroyed and  deserted,  by  the  injured  and  avenged  Sultan  of  Egypt,  in  1289. 
In  1783-4,  the  philosophic  and  faithful  Volney  remarks,  '*  The  whole  village 
of  Tyre  contains  only  fifty  or  sixty  poor  fiuniUes*    The  situation,  neverthe- 
less, of  the  once  empress  of  the  ocean  is  favourable  to  mercantile  enterprise, 
though  the  commerce  of  the  east  has  been  abstracted  from  her  paths  into  the 
far  Atlantic**    Mr.  Buckingham,  one  of  the  most  recent  travellers  in  Syria, 
describes  it  as  again  rising  into  comparative  importance.    ''At  the  present 
time,  the  town  of  Sour  (Tyre)  contains  about  eight  hundred  substantiai 
stone-built  dwellings,  mostly  having  courts  and  various  conveniences  a^ 
tached  to  them,  besides  other  smaller  habitations  for  die  poor.    There  are 
within  the  walls  one  mosque,  three  christian  churches,  a  bath,  and  three 
bazaars  ;  at  the  lowest  computation,  it  contains  from  five  to  eight  thousand 
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tflflodour  of  Solomon,  the  wisest  of  the  chosen  kings  of  Israel, 
iod,  ffstabliiihlwg  factories  on  the  northern  gulphs  of  the  Red 
Ssfty  they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  dangerous  navigation 
of  its  saored  shores.  The  coasts  of  Arabia,  of  Persia,  of  India,  and 
Abymnia,  were  tributary  to  their  commercial  demands ;  and  trans- 
porting the  mannihctnres  and  productions  of  those  ancient  na- 
tions across  the  isthmus  of  Suez  to  Rhinowlura,  they  poured  them 
fiwth  into  the  lap  of  admiring  Europe.  Impelled  by  restless 
energy  or  the  abiding  desire  of  wealth,  ihey  are  said  to  have 
isned  from  the  Gulph  of  Arabia,  to  have  circumnavigated  the 
hoge  peninsula  of  Africa,  and  to  have  returned  under  the  columns  of 
Hercules  into  the  Mediterranean  waters,  the  adventurous  precursors 
sf  a  remote  posterity,  who,  in  the  liqwe  of  ages  and  in  the  wake  of 
Aeir  fragile  barks,  have  ravished  the  riches  of  the  east  from  the  mer- 
chants of  the  Adriatic  and  Tuscan  seas,  and  accomplished  the  fulfil- 
■lent  of  inscrutable  wrath  against  the  earliest  benefactors  of  the 
homan  family.  They  boldly  committed  themselves  to  the  wild 
waves,  and  no  less  inhospitable  savages,  of  the  Euxine ;  and,  daring 
Uie  empire  of  Neptune,  they  stemmed  the  current  of  Gades,  and  un- 
ftirled  the  unwonted  sail  on  the  boundless  and  unknown  Atlantic.^ — 
Impatient  of  tried  navigations,  they  explored  the  harbours  of  Spain, 
of  Gaul,  and  of  Britain ;  and,  first  of  men«  united  the  extreme  east  and 
west  in  the  social  link  of  mutual  interest. 

To  such  a  people,  pressed  by  necessity  and  prompted  by  expediency, 
holding  an  actual  and  demanding  a  logical  intercourse  with  the  most 
distant  regions  of  the  globe ;  eager  to  invent,  and  holding  the  premi- 
um of  invention ;  enlightened  in  the  arts  of  man,  and  despising  the 
despotism  of  mythologies,  we  may  patiently,  and  even  cheerfully,  with 
probability,  and  ai^mentatively,  concede  the  discovery  of  a  phonetic 
alphabet— -a  medium  of  discourse  between  the  distant  regions  and 
sges  of  mankind. 

From  the  people  who  discovered  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  period 
of  the  discovery  of  that  art  which,  while  it  enlarges,  embellishes  the 
boman  mind ;  and,  in  communicating  and  perpetuating  inventions, 
accumulates  the  conveniences  that  solace  the  feeble  frame  of  roan. 

Writers  have  more  readily  agreed  as  to  the  inventors  than  as  to 
the  date  of  the  invention.  It  was  not,  however,  till  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  Christianity  that  the  question  of  the  date  of  letters  was 

inhtbitaots.**-.5^  />r.  KfUh  on  the  Fulfilment  of  Prophecy^  Chap.  VL  jh  337> 
rifhthfdUkm,  1832.— Ed. 
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agitated  with  an  ardour  adequate  to  the  importance  of  the  inquiry* 
The  early  fathers  took  up  the  subject  with  a  fervour  more  creditable» 
perhaps,  to  their  zeal  than  their  discretion,  and  boldly  attributed  the 
knowledge  of  letters  to  the  divine  revelation  of  Jehovah  at  Sinai ; 
whilst  others,  with  a  laudable  anxiety  to  secure  an  authentic  history, 
ab  ovo  muruUf  referred  the  invention  to  Noah,  and  even  to  Adam 
himself. 

To  guard  ourselves  against  extravagancies,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  concentrate  the  attention  of  our  readers  upon  the  nature  and  man- 
ner of  our  conclusion,  we  shall  be  guided  by  certain  canons  of  in- 
quiry, by  whose  instrumentality  we  shall  endeavour  to  draw  near  to 
probability.  It  must,  however,  be  kept  in  mind  that,  in  the  lapse  of 
time,  written  authorities  have  been  either  wholly  destroyed,^'  or  sub- 

**  The  destruction  of  ancient  records  maj  be  attributed  to  three  general 
causes.  1st,  The  physical  operation  of  time  ;  2nd,  The  ravages  of  war ;  and 
3rd,  The  rancour  of  religious  feuds,  which  has  operated  as  widely  and  as  per- 
manently as  time  itself.  The  first  cause  requires  no  explanation.  The 
second  is,  in  so  many  cases,  mixed  up  with  the  third,  that  it  is  difficult  whoUy 
to  separate  them ;  and  the  earliest  history  we  have  of  the  destruction  of  lite- 
rary productions  is  that  by  the  eastern  conquerors  of  Palestine,  who,  being 
fire-worshippers,  held  in  detestation  and  destroyed  the  books  of  the  Jews,  by 
whom  the  rites  of  Molech  were  forbidden.  The  Persian  kings  from  Cyrus 
the  Great,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  before  the  christian  era,  held 
dominion  over  Judaea  and  Palestine,  and  the  west  of  Asia  in  general,  till  the 
conquest  of  those  countries  by  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  4th  century  b«c. 
and  the  posterity  of  his  general  Seleucus,  as  the  dynasty  Seleucidae,  held  them 
in  like  subjection,  with  few  interruptions,  tilJ  they  fell  (b.c.  66)  under  the  yoke 
of  Rome,  of  which  they  remained  provinces  till  the  Arabian  conquest.  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes,  one  of  the  Seleucidse  (170  years  b.c.),  with  every  denuncia^ 
tion  of  severity,  ordered  all  the  books  of  the  Jews  to  be  consigned  to  the  flames. 
Cambysses,  king  of  Persia  (530  b.c.),  stung  with  reli^ous  zeal,  destroyed  the 
temples  and  monuments  of  Egyptian  erudition.  The  learning  of  Greece  suf- 
fered under  the  yoke  of  the  Romans,  whose  distaste  of  letters  was  exemplified 
in  the  treatment  of  Cameades  by  the  elder  Cato.  The  records  of  the  Ro- 
mans had  been  previously  destroyed  by  the  Gauls.  The  soldiers  ot  Caesar 
destroyed  the  library  of  Alexandria  (50  years  before  the  christian  era)  which 
had  been  collected  under  the  royal  patronage  and  philosophic  munificence  of 
the  Ptolemies,  a  dynasty  which  had  governed  Egypt  since  the  conquest  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  In  the  following  seven  centuries,  the  savages  of  the 
north  and  the  zealots  of  Arabia  seem  to  have  conspired,  and,  by  the  same 
reasoning,  against  the  existence  of  an  art  so  essential  to  the  independence 
and  happiness  of  mankind ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  whether 
the  warriors  of  Odin  or  the  squadrons  of  Mahomet  had  wrought  the  wider 
desolation  on  the  productions  of  the  human  mind.  The  reply  of  Omar  to 
his  more  considerate  or  less  savage  lieutenant,  Amru  Ebn  el  Ras,  embodies 
the  common  sentiment  of  religious  fanatics  of  all  ages  and  countries,  against 
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jeoted  to  interpolations  and  alterations/^  from  error  or  intention, 
which  render  questionable  the  seeming  highest  authorities ;  and  a 
critical  examination  of  dates  ^'  would  involve  the  inquiry  in  inexpli- 
cable doubts,  and  bury  it  under  an  irremovable  shroud  of  darkness. 

the  frintfnfe  of  useful  knowledge.    **  Those  books,**  said  the  devout  Mus- 
•efanaii,  '^that  agree  with  the  Koran,  are  of  no  use ;  and  those  that  do  not 
are  pMuidous.**    The  libraries  of  Alexandria  were  a  second  time,  after  an 
interval  of  700  years,  consigned  to  the  flames ;  and  the  4000  baths  of  that 
vast  dty  were  supplied  with  the  literary  fuel  of  500,000  volumes  during  the 
six  moDths  subsequent  to  the  ftnatical  decree  of  the  successor  of  the  ulf^ 
ugled  Apostle  of  God.    In  the  beginning  of  the  ISth  century  of  Christianity 
the  insensale  hosts  of  the  crusaders  pillaged  the  capital  of  the  east,  and  the 
ftatuei^  the  bustes  and  the  bronzes,  the  paintings  and  the  manuscripts,  that 
had  accumulated  during  ages  in  the  public  buildings  and  libraries  of  Constan- 
tinople, were  sacrificed  to  savage  ignorance  or  religious  wrath.    The  scene 
was  repeated  on  the  capitulation  of  the  cross  to  the  crescent  in  ▲.n.  1453; 
and  the  zeal  of  Mahomet  II.  inflicted  a  ctmp  de  grace  on  the  learning  of  the 
cfariitians  and  the  Greeks.    I  am  acquainted  with  two  instances  of  the  de- 
struction of  letters  arising  especially  out  of  the  third  cause,  unconnected 
with  the  inhuman  war&res  that  disfigure  the  society  of  nations ;  and  I  la- 
ment to  connect  with  the  zeal  of  Christians  against  Pagans,  the  mutual  Into- 
lerance  of  Platonists  and  Pythsgoreans.    I  would  fiiin  have  left  in  oblivion 
the  more  remorseless  zeal  of  Arian  and  Athanasian,  whose  adoration  of  the 
ssme  deity  might  have  taught  reciprocal  indulgence ;  nor  have  I  space  to 
hint  at  the  thousand  schisms  that  disiBgure  the  christian  church,  each  destroy- 
ing or  disguising  the  literary  efiusicns  of  the  other.    Nation  against  nation, 
creed  against  creed,  and  sect  against  sect,  have  waged  exterminating  wan. 
destructive,  as  if  conventionally,  of  the  history,  the  poetry,  the  philosophy, 
and  the  religions  of  antiquity.    Posterity  may  exult  or  lament  over  the  de- 
sCniction  of  tomes  that  would  have  confounded  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and 
withdrawn  the  uninitiated  firom  the  pursuit  of  modem  and  useful  science. 

«*  The  alterations  and  interpolations  of  the  works  of  antiquity  pass  the 
credence  of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  subject.  To  supply  an  es- 
ttnoate  of  the  havoc  of  aunotaton  and  copyists,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  call  to 
mind  the  four  quarto  volumes  of  various  readings,  extracted  fi-om  only  400 
Hebrew  manuscript  bibles,  published  by  Be  Bossi,  of  Parma,  in  the  latter 
cod  of  the  last  century. — fCahnet,  art.  Bible).  This  author  has  not  informed 
us  the  result  of  Dr.  Kennicot*s  comparison  of  600  Hebrew  MBf.  which,  it  is 
to  be  apprehended,  has  created  some  embarrassment.  Whole  books  of  scrip- 
ture have  been  lost,  while  those  admitted  in  some  countries  have  been  re- 
jected in  others.  The  Samaritans  never  admitted  any  books  posterior  to 
those  of  Moses,  or  the  Pentateuch. — CalmeL 

«'  In  the  determination  of  the  date  of  authors,  it  might  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected, a  priori^  that  the  earliest  in  each  language  would  be  the  most  &bu- 
kos,  as  well  as  the  most  imperfect  in  style  and  conception.  The  pretensions 
of  the  Boozes,  the  Brahmins,  and  the  hierophants  of  China,  of  India,  and  of 
Egypt,  will  lead  us  to  receive  with  caution  ecclesiastical  authorities  for  the 
antiquities  of  nations. 
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We  shall,  therefore,  adopt  a  more  general  method  of  inquiry,  and, 
commencing  with  the  indisputable  age  of  letters  in  Greece  and  other 
countries,  shall  ascend  with  caution  to  the  earliest  writer  of  whom 
probable  record  remains. 

Our  inquiry,  then,  in  ascending  into  the  obscurities  of  time,  will  be 
directed,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  by  the  following  assumptions : — Ist, 
Hiat  the  date  of  an  extant  or  recorded  author  will  prove  the  inven- 
tion  of  letters  by,  or  prior  to,  such  author.  2nd,  That  where  records 
of  authors  cease,  letters  had  but  a  short,  if  any,  prior  existence ;  and 
that  such  records' may  be  supposed  to  have  ceased  where  the  sacoes- 
sion  or  continuity  of  writers  has  ceased  for  many  centuries.  3rd, 
If  the  first  recorded  authors  of  all  known  nations  appear  to  be  poste- 
rior to  one  author  of  one  country,  the  date  (and  country)  of  that  au- 
thor will  be  the  date  (and  country)  of  the  invention  of  letters. 

The  rhetoric  of  Demosthenes,  the  metaphysics  of  Plato,  the  social 
philosophy  of  Socrates,  the  manly  narratives  of  Xenophon  and  ThO'- 
cydides,  attributing  the  actions  to  the  passions  of  men,  without  the 
admixture  of  divine  agency ;  the  highly-wrought  dramas  of  Sophodes, 
of  Euripides,  and  of  ^schylus,  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  phonetic  letters  during  and  prior  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
before  the  age  of  Christianity ;  and  it  might  appear  as  sceptical  to 
suppose  that  such  productions  were  unaided  by  the  contemplation  of 
anterior  authors,  as  that  they  were  addressed  to  a  people  unpolished 
by  the  prior  reception  of  letters.  The  simplicity  of  Herodotus  (the 
most  ancient  Grecian  historian  extant,  as  we  ascend  nearer  to  the 
days  of  darkness)  is  characterized  by  the  credulity  of  those  days ;  his 
probable  histories  of  humanity  are  disfigured  by  his  ready  admission 
of  mythologies  ;  and  a  long  blank  of  authentic  history  lies  behind  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christianity,  which  has  been  filled 
and  embellished  by  the  imag^ination  of  bards  and  legendaries.  The 
works  of  Acusilaus  of  Argos,  of  Hellanicus  of  Lesbos  (who  complet- 
ed a  real  or  imaginary  history  of  the  ancient  kings  of  the  earth),  of 
Pherecides  of  Syros,  of  Dionysius  and  HecatSBUs,  both  of  Miletus, 
have  perished  aibidst  the  wreck  of  time  and  the  flagitious  rancour  of 
sectaries,  or  survive  in  the  questionable  form  of  extracts  in  posterior 
authors.  The  learned  and  eloquent  Dr.  Gillies,  in  denominating  these 
latter  historians  (the  earliest  of  whom  flourished  about  520  b^c.)^* 


**  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed,  because  no  literary  author  existed 
prior  to  this  date^  that  theiefi>re  letters  had  hot  antecedently  been  in  useu— 
The  probability  is,  that,  fiir  purposes  of  utility,  they  had  been  some  time 
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**ihe  first  pro3e  wrilersy  or  rather  the  first  writers,''  has  quickened 
our  scepticiaiD  in  the  puraoit  of  remote  truths,  and  left  us  to  conjec- 
ture that  the  aublime  flights  of  Homer  and  Orpheus  are  rather  col- 
latums  from,  than  the  creations  of,  those  early  associated  names.  The 
odes  and  hymns  of  the  mmim  (aoidoi,  or  singers)  might  have  circulated 
throij^h  Greece  traditionally  many  centuries  (not,  indeed,  in  the  li- 
tenl  attire  under  which  they  still  conUnue  to  charm)  prior  to  their 
cdlatioa  and  arrangement  by  the  master  hands  that  have  appropri- 
aled  them ;  and  the  poetic  and  parallel  attempt  of  Macpherson  in  an 
eoiightened  age  will  sanction  such  a  hypothesis.  But  the  nicJie  of 
tme  in  which  those  Others  of  song  have  been  placed  is  anterior  to 
anUiaitic  history,  and  was  as  much  the  subject  of  conjecture  to  those 
dbo  arbitrarily  assigned  them  their  chronological  periods  as  to  the 
ieamed  of  our  own  times.  From  Herodotus,  who  recited  his  history 
at  the  Olympic  games,  445  years  b.c.  (according  to  the  compilers), 
and  from  the  cyclic  poets,  all  anterior  chronologies  have  been  ar- 
laoged ;  and  some  pains  have  been  taken,  in  the  beginning  of  these 
reiurks,  to  point  out  the  particular  authorities  on  which  our  know- 
ie^  of  ancient  dates  is  founded. 

The  opinion  of  Dr.  Gillies  is  startling  to  those  who  have  fondly 
rested  upon  the  received  chronologists,  and  the  letters  of  the  afflicted 
Cadmus,^ ^  (1400  b.c.)  the  Orphean  lyre,^  ^  and  the  epic  of  Homer, 

adopted,  both  In  private  and  publicly  t  first  for  mercantile  transactiona*  and 
•ofcaeqoe&tly  ibr  the  publication  of  laws  and  cosmogonies,  &c. 

*•  Cadmus  is  said  to  have  introduced  letiert  into  Greece  from  Phcenicia, 
1480  BdC.  It  is,  however,  incomprehensible  that  tl^e  phtmeUc  letter  should 
have  so  long  existed  amongst  such  a  people,  nor  have  awaked  the  written 
scNig  of  the  poet,  or  Inspired  the  plume  of  the  historian.  We  are  sustained, 
however,  by  history  in  oiur  opinion  that  a  sacred  or  kigroglffpMo  letier  existed 
In  Gfoeee  aa  well  as  in  Egypt  at  that  time.  Orpheus,  Musseus,  Dedalus, 
Homer,  and  other  eminent  Greeks,  are  said  to  have  learned  the  sciences  of 
the  Egyptians ;  and  Kanetho,  according  to  Eusebius,  expressly  speaks  of  the 
doctrines  of  Hermes  on  the  Seriadic  columns  as  i^ftmnvPu^m  fMwm  vw  »«««• 

*  Having  been  translated,  afta:  the  flood,  out  of  the  sacred  dialect,  into  the 
Grecian  language,  In  hienff^fpkic  wrUing." 

•0  There  is  no  work  of  Orpheus,  or  of  Musaeus,  or  of  Linus,  extant,  and 
Vowius  considers  them  **  non/m9$e,^  not  to  have  existed.  The  fiibulous  pre- 
maqption  of  Thamyras  and  Marsy as,  of  D»dalus  and  Melampus,  consigns 
them  to  the  regions  of  the  gods,  as  **  lords  of  the  manor^  of  all  that  is  imagi- 
naiy  (as  Bishop  Cumberland  pleasantly  concludes)  and  of  all  that  is  absurd  and 
iaiptobaUe*  Our  opinion  of  Homer*8  works  may  be  collected  from  the  text. 
Hii  name  Is  known  to  all,  but  belongs  to  nonet  and  if  its  proprietor  existed 
be  never  laid  claim  to  a  period  in  time  or  a  place  on  earth. 
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seem  as  a  dream  of  iniaiicy,  with  which  we  are  still  willing  to  amuse 
our  second  boyhood.  The  histories,  however,  of  Egyptian  and  Chal- 
dean, of  Etruscan  and  Roman,  of  Carthaginian,  Samaritan,  and  Phoe- 
nician, phonetic  letters,  are  in  probable  keeping  with  the  supposition, 
which,  if  it  be  impossible  to  prove  it,  affords  at  least  a  plausible  solu- 
tion of  the  question  in  hand. 

Ist,  The  policy  of  the  Egyptian  hierar^^hy  had  early  taught  the 
people  to  hold  all  seafaring  persons  and  shepherds  (the  wandering- 
and  commercial  Arabs)  as  impious  and  profane;^'  and  the  same 
policy  may  have  consistently  operated  in  the  exclusion  of  the  phonetic 
letter  from  that  oppressed  race  of  men.  The  Bonzes  of  China  and 
the  Brahmins  of  India  ^  ^  have,  by  like  means,  held  an  absolutism 
over  the  masses  of  their  respective  countries ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  before  Christianity  that  the  first  Egyptian 
writer,  Manetho,  a  priest  of  the  temple  of  Hierapolis,  edited,  in  the 
phonetic  alphabet  and  in  the  Greek  language,  an  indigestible  mass  of 
mythologies,  alike  indicative  of  his  own  and  his  people's  ignorance  of 
all  useful  learning.  Mr.  Wise  (in  his  Inquityy  &cS)  is  of  opinion 
that  that  people  (the  Egyptians)  was  unacquainted  with  Uie  phonetic 
letter  till  the  introduction  of  the  Coptic  under  the  Macedonian  dynasty 


*  *  Diodorua  Siculus,  lib.  1,  and  Gekesis  xlvi,  34,  '<  for  every  shepherd  k 
an  abomination  unto  the  Egyptians."  Manetho  (according  to  Eusebius,  a 
fiither  of  the  christian  church)  mentions  a  very  ancient  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  the  shepherd  kings  of  Arabia,  who  cruelly  entreated  the  Egyptians,  and, 
i^er  having  ruled  over  the  country  S59  years,  were  induced  to  emigrate ; 
and  hence,  perhaps,  as  well  as  firom  the  apprehension  of  foreign  communica- 
tion, might  arise  that  prejudice  against  tiie  shepherds  which,  firom  the  time 
of  Joseph,  continues  (probably  from  like  causes)  to  this  day  to  prevail  in 
Egypt. — Neibuhr  and  SurekhardL 

*■  The  Brahmins  not  only  adopted  a  pecuiiar  letter^  but  a  separate  language 
—an  ingenious  but  base  policy  that  was  adopted  by  the  christian  priests  of 
the  middle  ages  and  the  catholic  church,  whence  has  been  retained,  by  some 
of  our  ecclesiastics,  (heir  admiration  of  dead  languages.  The  Egyptian  priests 
had  two  kinds  of  dogmas,  the  one  vulgar,  hifu^it,  and  the  other  seorei  or  cii»- 
apeakablej  ^«-«(^r«y,  not  to  be  divulged  or  made  vulgar ;  and  as  they  had  two 
kinds  of  doctrine,  so  had  they  also  two  sorts  of  letters;  ^turutn  h  y^fifut^t 

X^unraUf  $uu  rm  f/ut  uvrSf  /(«,  ra  it  infuriMm  MtXiirci.— **  They,**  Speaking  of 

the  Egyptian  priests,  "  use  two  kinds  of  letters,  one  sort  called  sacred,  the 
other,  the  people's."— JETi^rodloliw  m  Euterpe.    Dlodorus  attests  the  same  more 

fully  l^-nmsitu&ft  )i  ris  wis  m  f*if  *t(%if  y^»fUkfi»T»  hrra^  t»  fUf  <i^  »»X«/mii»«,  mm 

ra  MttTi^mf  ix**rtt  nfv  fAmin^n—^**^  The  priests  teach  their  sons  two  kinds  of 
letters,  one  sort  sacred,  the  other  for  the  use  of  tiie  vulgar  doctrines.**  The 
present  equal  progress  of  knowledge  and  morals  shows  us  that  the  conceal- 
ment of  truth  is  a  dangerous  as  it  is  a  base  and  unprofitable  policy. 
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of  the  Ptolemies,  or  of  Psamineticiis  or  Amasis  Egyptian  or  Perso- 
Egffiian  princes.  It  seems,  however,  improbable  that  a  character  so 
nearly  resembling  the  Grecian  should  have  been  adopted  by  native 
princes  of  Egypt ;  and  that  very  similarity  is  a  strong  presumption 
that  it  was  introduced  by  the  Ptolemies,  whose  Grecian  partialities 
may  be  supposed  to  have  descended  with  the  power  they  enjoyed  from 
the  Macedonian  hero;  and  the  introduction  of  a  phonetic  letter 
into  Egypt  may  be  dated  m  the  end  of  the  third  or  banning  of  the 
fourth  century  before  the  christaan  SBra. 

2nd,  The  dissemination  of  letters  amongst  a  people  who  could  pa- 
tiently witness  or  clamorously  demand  the  sacrifice  to  their  national 
idol  of  three  learned  Jews,  may  be  doubted  ;^  ^  and  history  is  unac- 
quainted with  a  literary  productions^  of  the  Chaldees  before  the 
Greek  works  of  Berosus,  a  priest  of  the  temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon, 


**  It  must,  however,  be  conieflsed  that  a  history  of  the  unhappy  men  who 
have  died  or  suffered,  shice  the  invention  of  letters,  in  attestation  of  their 
religious  convictions,  from  the  christian  to  the  atheist,  through  the  thou- 
sukI  creeds  and  delusions  that  have  hewildered  mankind,  would  occupy  as 
many  tomes  as  perished  in  the  two  literary  desolations  of  Alexandria,  and 
ought  to  start  the  reason  and  excite  the  humanity  of  civilized  legislators. 

**  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  astronomical  observations  of  the  Babylonians, 
and  to  have  been  sent  bj  Calisthenes  (time  of  Alexander)  to  Greece,  and 
which  embrace  a  period  of  1900  years^-they  were  preserved  as  montimm/x ; 
or  of  the  passage  in  Pliny  which  states  that  Epigenes  (whose  date  is  un- 
known)  knew  of  Babylonian  observations  of  720  years  prior  to  his  time,  ^  coc- 
Ulibus  lateritiis  inscriptas  ;**  and  that  Berosus  was  acquainted  with  some  of 
488  years  before  his  time.  These  passages  at  least  do  not  corroborate  each 
other;  and  the  burnt  tiles  and  tnomimenis  on  which  these  observations  were 
■id  to  have  been  kept,  rather  than  otherwise  negative  the  existence  of  a  pho- 
netic alj^bet  in  those  days,  as  does  most  strongly  the  fiu:t  that  the  Persian 
Dane,  the  ^fint  coin  issued  in  Persia,  was  without  a  phonetic  letter,  though 
struck  by  Darius  Hystaspes  so  late  as  about  480  bx.  So  great  a  king  issuing 
the  first  coin  in  the  east  stamped  with  his  head !  Is  it  not  to  be  supposed 
he  would  have  inscribed  his  name  on  it  ?  The  concurrent  testimony  of  coins 
is  most  valuable  to  our  conclusion.  The  Assyrians,  Medes,  Babylonians, 
iod  Egjrptians,  bad  no  coins.  In  the  mouths  of  the  mummies  are  thin,  uit- 
ttamp^i,  and  round  pieces  of  gold,  to  pay  Charon*s  fiure.  The  most  ancient 
Greek  coins  have  no  letters  on  them ;  those  of  later  date  have  Ain  and 
AiTEiON  on  them,  the  latter  of  which  are  very  scarce,  and,  Mr.  Pinkerton 
UiinkB,  may  belong  to  Agiuro  in  Achsa;  but  the  former,  he  thinks,  were 
fran  the  mint  of  ./Egina,  '*  perhaps  the  most  ancient  in  Greece,**  and  of  about 
the  date  600  B.C.  To  ascend  higher,  the  Lydians  invented  coinage,  but  the 
Ljrdian  coins  have  no  legends.  Indian  and  Chinese  coins  are  of  very  recent 
date  The  admission  of  a  Jewish  shekel  into  a  cabinet  would  disgrace  it, 
ays  the  same  author. 
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in  the  middle  of  the  third  centary  before  the  chriBtian  epoch.  The 
policy,  perhaps  the  fear  of  the  priest,  might  forbid  the  use  of  the 
Chaldean  character ;  but  our  Holy  Scriptures  are  said'  ^  to  have  been 
written  in  that  alphabet,  by  the  learned  Esdras,'^  as  early  as  the 
latter  end  of  the  fifth  or  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  before  the 
christian  sera  ;  and  no  distrust  can  attach  to  an  author  who  is  thought, 
by  many  of  the  early  and  most  learned  teachers  of  Christianity,  to 
have  restored  the  whole  ^  ^  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  immediate  inspi- 
ration of  Jehovah.  Of  the  Chaldasan  literature,  then,  the  earliest 
record  is  about  500  years  before  Christ 

8rd,  Of  Etruscan  literature  we  have  few  memorials,  save  the  Eu- 
gubian  Tables,  which  are  referred  by  father  Gori,  their  sensitive  pa- 
tron, to  the  second  century  before  the  Trojan  war,  the  date  and  even 
existence  of  which  itself  must  ever  remain  an  open  question  ;  but  we 
may  not  legitimately  retire  from  the  field  of  acknowledged  history  to 
hide  ourselves  in  the  darkness  of  monumental  fiction  or  literal  criti- 
cism, alike  subject  to  error  and  open  to  imposture.  The  Etruscan 
character  resembles,  and  is  in  all  probability  posterior  to,  the  ancient 
Greek,  the  date  of  which  must  be  referred  to  the  sixth  century  before 
Christ. 

4th,  The  establishment  of  the  Roman  name  in  the  eighth  century 
before  the  christian  age,  a  not  embellished  by  the  early  adoption  of 
letters  ;^  ^  and  arms,  for  many  centuries,  occupied  the  attention  of  that 
savage  people,  to  the  exclusion  of  learning.  The  first  Roman  histo- 
rian, Fablus  Pictor  (his  works  have  perished,  and  been  substituted  by 
an  acknowledged  forgery),  is  said  to  have  flourished  225  bjc. 

**  By  several  eminent  fiithers  of  the  christian  church,  Irenaeus*  Tertal- 
lian,  Clemens,  Alexandrinus,  Basil,  and  others.— Colni^^  atU  Esdi^as. 

**  **  He  wrote  out  the  whole  in  the  Chaldee  character."— /MdL 

•^  **  Some  of  the  andent  fiLthers"  (of  the  christian  church)  sajs  Dr.  Pri- 
deaux,  *'  held  that  att  the  Scriptures  were  lost  and  destroyed  in  the  Baby- 
lonish captivitj,  and  that  Esdras  restored  them  all  offtdn  by  divine  revela^ 
Hon,**'— Calmet,  art.  Eadras.  About  this  time  Pythagoras  taught  his  disciples 
at  Crotona,  in  Italy,  in  the  hieroglffphk  eharacter  of  the  Egyptians  and  CSial- 
dseans :  he  died  497  B.c-^ee  Lempriere*s  Classical  DMonary, 

«"  454  years  b.c.  it  was  determined  by  the  senate  of  Rome,  and  by  the 
body  of  the  people,  to  establish  written  laws.  Antecedent  to  this  time,  the 
edicts  of  the  kings  seem  to  have  been  received  as  legal  authorities,  and  writ- 
ten laws  were  either  rare  or  did  not  exist,  as  the  royal  will  was  commonly 
proclaimed  by  a  herald.  Three  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Athens,  to  copy 
the  laws  of  Solon ;  and  hence  were  compiled  the  ''Leges  duodecim  TabuU- 
rum,"  or  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  which  ever  after  remained  the  fi>undatioD 
of  Roman  jurisprudence. 
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5th,  Of  Cartfaagtnian  iitenture^  ^  we  hare  tittle  more  than  the  tra- 
ditMMii;  the  Biost  ^stinguished  colony  of  Tyre  had  wellnigh  lost,  in 
her  struggle  with  palmy  Rome,  the  possession  of  a  name  amongst 
poslefi^* 

6th,  Mach  idle  controversy  has  arisen  out  of  the  qaestioii  as  to 
the  dates  and  authenticity  of  the  Pentateoeh  (or  five  books  ascribed 
to  Moaes)  and  the  posterior  books  of  Holy  Writ.  That  the  whole 
of  them  could  not  have  been  written  by  an  individual  contemporary 
with  the  long  series  of  ages  of  which  they  form  the  history,  is  an 
axiom  disdaining  iUnstration.  Be  their  dates  what  they  may,  either 
they  proceed  from  the  inspiration  of  Jehovah,  or  are  not  his  word : 
and  the  man  of  devout  conformity  will  as  readily  bow  down  before  the 
dirine  eiiisions  of  Eadras,  or  of  the  priest  of  Eserhaddon,  as  of 
Adaas,  or  of  Noah,  of  Shem,  of  Abndiam,  or  of  Moses.  Their 
only  authenticity  is  their  divine  process ;  and  if  the  heavenly  afflatus 
were  eztmct  after  the  death  of  Moses,  all  posterior  scriptures  must  be 
merely  human ;  but  if  it  were  extended  over  the  age  of  the  prophets, 
then  b  their  authenticity  as  incontrovertible  communicated  by  Esdras, 
or  the  priest  of  Eserhaddon,  as  by  the  earlier  prophets  of  Eloira^-— 
The  opinion  of  Le  Cierc^^  is  not  at  variance  with  the  divine  inspira- 
fatkm  of  the  sacred  books,  and  is  in  conformity  with  the  probable 
chronology  and  authentic  hbtory  of  mankind. 

Of  Samaritan  literature,  then,  there  remains  only^'  the  Penta- 

**  As  much  h^i  to  thrown  upon  our  subject  by  andent  coins,  so  does  the 
genetlogy  of  alphabet»--(8ee  Astle  on  the  Oriffm  and  Progrtm  of  fVritinjf} — 
npfllj  much  curious  induction.  He  allows  the  Phoenician  alphabet  to  be 
the  fint.  From  the  PkmiMmi  are  derived — Ist,  Ancient  Hebrew  or  Samari- 
tan:  (i  «.  Phoenician  or  Philistine,  see  notes  "  and  ••). — ^2nd,  Chaldaic  t  a 
laere  dialect  of  the  Phoenician,  in  which  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  written  (see 
■oCe  *«).— 3rd,  Bastulian,  or  Spanish  Phoenician:  propagated  at  Cadiz 
(Gadea),  a  colony  of  Phoemdans  in  Spain. — 4th,  Punic,  or  Carthaginian  and 
Sicilian:  propagated  at  Utica  and  Carthage,  Phoenician  colonies,  and  in 
Sicily,  where  the  Phoenicians  had  numerous  colonies.  ai»9iff  h  »m!t  ifinnu 
«iff  «!itf»»  f^w  d^  af»f>icr.  The  Phoenicians  dwelt  round  all  Sicily. — 7*Atfcy- 
rfirfifi,  vL  2. — 5th,  Pelasgian,  «.  e,  speciatim  of  Greece  and  Magna  Grecia : 
Hetruscan,  Kugubian  or  Umbrian,  Ocean  or  Volcian,  Samnic  or  Samnite* 
Ionic  Gredr,  written  from  the  left  to  the  righL 

••  Caimety  art.  Samaritans. 

•  *  The  cabalistical  jargon  of  the  Jews  has  been  eommitied  to  paper  in  mo- 
dern times.  Their  learned  rabMn,  Moses  Maimonides  of  Cordova,  1 132  ik.D. 
states  that  '^  among  the  Hebrews  were  many  mysteries  formerly,  but  that 
thej  have  all  perished.*'  ^  Nosti  enim  Talmud  ipaum  inter  nos  receptum, 
olim  noo  luisse  incertum  iibrum  dcigestum,  propter  rationem  istam,  quw 
tttm/NUjMi  obtinebat  in  gente  nostril  :~V£RBA  QU/E  DIXI  TIBI  OKK, 
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teuch,  which  is  iu  the  Phoenician^  ^  character,  and,  as  is  supposed  by 
Le  Clerc,  was  written  by  the  priest  of  Eserhaddon^^  about  670 
years  before  the  age  of  Christianity. 

7th,  The  opinion  of  Dr.  Gillies  applies  cogently  to  Grecian  liters, 
ture;  but  Greek  and  Roman  ^^  testimonies  assign  the  invention  of 
letters  to  the  people  of  Phcenicia ;  and  those  testimonies  have  been 
admitted  by  many  learned  antiquaries  of  all  ages.  The  literature  off 
the  Phoenicians  is  handed  down  to  us,  in  the  form  of  quotation,^^  by 
the  two  fathers  of  the  christian  church,  Eusebins  and  Theodoret ; 
and  the  works  of  Sanchoniatho  of  Berytus,  a  small  town  to  the  north 
of  Sidon  and  Tyre,  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  had  perished  amid  the 
wreck  of  time,  had  they  not  exposed  to  christian  contempt  the  erring 
imbecility  of  a  heathen  and  an  atheist ;  whose  date  may  be  placed,  in 
reference  to  pagan  and  sacred  history,  about  the  middle^  ^  or  end  of 


NON  LICET  TIBI  SCRIPTO  DIVULG ARE."—"  For  you  know  that 
the  Talmud  itself  received  among  us,  was  not  formerly  digested  into  a  defi- 
nite book,  on  account  of  that  reason,  which  at  thai  time  obtained  ftmotnaSy 
in  our  nation,  namely,  U  ia  not  lawjul  for  thee  to  divulge  {»  writing  the 
wordM  which  I  have  apoiten  to  thee  with  my  mouth,**  The  writings  of  San- 
choniatho contained  a  history  of  the  Jews  similar  to  that  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, according  to  the  christian  fathers  Eusebius  and  Theodoret. 

*  •  «  The  Samaritans  having  received  the  Pentateuch  (or  the  five  bodes  of 
Moses)  from  the  priests  sent  by  Eserhaddon,  have  preserved  it  to  this  day  in 
the  same  language  and  character  as  it  was  then  written  in,  i.  e,  the  old  He- 
brew or  Phoenician,  which  we  call  the  Samaritan,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
modem  Hebrew"  (or  Chaldee). — Calmet,  art.  Samaritans. 

*  *  <'  He,*'  Le  Clerc,  **  therefore,  imagines  that  the  Pentateuch  was  com- 
posed by  the  priest  sent  to  the  Cuthites  or  Samaritans.** — Ibid.  This  priest 
is  mentioned  in  Kntaa  ii,  28*  "  Then  one  of  the  priests  whom  they  had 
carried  away  came  and  dwelt  in  Bethel,  and  taught  them  how  they  should 
fear  the  Lord.**  It  is,  however,  somewhat  enigmatical  that  the  Sanuuitan 
Pentateuch  was  unknown  in  Europe  till  the  sixteenth  century.— Read  CaJ- 
met,  Samaritan. 

**  Herodotus,  5, 58 ;  Lucan,  Pliny,  Curtius. 

*  *  The  arguments  in  &vour  of  the  authenticity  of  these  quotations  are 
well  sustained  by  the  northern  encydopsedists,  in  the  article  **  Sancho- 
niatho.** 

• "  The  date  of  Sanchoniatho  has  been  much  disputed.  By  some  it  has 
been  attributed  to  the  time  of  Semiramis,  1900  years  before  the  christian  era. 
Sanchoniatho,  however,  refers  to  the  building  of  Tyre  as  an  ancient  event. — 
Now  the  building  of  Tyre  has  been  attriliuted  to  a  time  posterior  to  Gideon, 
about  1250  bc  "  All  this,**  say  the  authors  of  the  Eney*  Brit>  *«  may  be 
true,  but,  if  so,  it  amounts  to  a  demonstration  that  the  antiquity  of  Sanchoni- 
atho is  not  so  high  by  many  ages  as  that  which  is  claimed  for  him  by  Philo 
and  Porphery,  though  he  may  tttiil  bc  more  ancient  (as,  we  think,  Vossius 
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the  eighth  oentary  before  Christianity,  and  prior  to  whom  history 
affords  no  credible  record  of  a  phonetic  alphabet. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  mercantile  coast  of  Phcenicia  was  the 
country  in  which  a  phonetic  alphabet  was  discovered,  and  that  San- 
cboniatho  was  the  first  writer  in  it,  if  not  the  inventor^  ^  of  it  That 
not  exceeding  one  century  after  its  discovery,  the  Samaritan  priest  of 
Eaerhaddon  wrote  (about  670  b.c.)  in  the  Samaritan,  old  Hebrew, 
Of  Phoenidan  character  (for  they  were  the  same),  by  the  inspiration 
of  Jehovah,  the  sacred  compilations  of  the  Pentateuch^  for  the  use  of 
the  Samaritan  Cuthites,  who,  bordering  on  the  Phoenicians,  used  the 
same  language.  That  about  150  years  posterior  to  that  date,  Esdras, 
by  divine  inspiration,  transcribed  or  composed  the  whole  body  of  the 
sacred  compilations  in  the  Chaldaean^  ^  character,  in  which  they  now 
stand,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Hebrew  priests,  who,  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  understood  only  the  Chaldsan  language. 

From  the  commercial  necessities  of  the  Phoenicians,  the  communi- 
cation to  the  nations  of  the  Mediterranean  was  coeval  with  the  inven- 
tion of  the  phonetic  letter ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  ages  of  man, 
the  people  of  Greece  would  avail  themselves  of  an  art  that  gave  a 
visible  existence  to  the  raptures  of  the  poet,  the  knowledge  of  the  his- 
torian, and  the  demonstrations  of  the  mathematician. 

Such  appears  to  be  the  probable  date  and  origin  of  the  phonetic 
alphabet,  founded  upon  testimonies  which  may  be,  on  a  review  of 
them,  divided  into  two  kinds-^lst,  Positive ;  and  2nd,  Negative. 

Of  the  former  kind  may  be  considered,  1st,  The  undisputed  exist- 

has  proved  him  to  be)  than  any  other  pro&ne  historian  whose  writings  have 
came  down  to  us,  either  entire  or  in  fhigments.** 

*'  Each  discovery  depending  on  abstract  reasoning  has  been  the  work  of 
an  individual  mind,  and,  although  subject  to  improvement  in  the  progress  of 
human  reasoning,  has,  in  some  degree,  answered  the  intention  of  the  in- 
ventor. 

«*  CabKf,8rt.  Esdras.  We  are  bound  by  historical  analogy  to  suppose 
that  the  language  spoken  by  the  Israelites,  at  the  period  of  the  exodus  or 
leaving  Egypt,  whi»re  they  had  sojourned  upwards  of  two  hundred  years,  was 
that  of  the  Egyptians.  The  above  notes  inform  us,  and  historic  analogy  sus* 
tains  them,  that  after  their  settlement  in  the  promised  land  it  was  Phoeni* 
dan  or  Philistine^  for  the  epithets  apply  to  the  same  people ;  and  that  under 
the  Babylonish  empire  it  was  Chaldee.  Profime  history  assures  us  that 
vaAa  the  Macedonian  dynasties  it  was  Greek,  and  so  remained  till  the  de- 
stroction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  posterior  extinction  of  the  lower  empire—. 
The  language  of  modem  Palestine  is  that  of  Mahomet ;  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
discover  a  language  which  may  be  considered  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the 
descendants  of  Abraham 
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ence  of  authors  in  a  phonetic  alphabet  to  the  time  of  Pherecides  in 
Greece,  and  of  Sanchoniatho^^  in  Fhcenida.  2nd,  The  almost  ai* 
multaneous  and  undisputed  communication  of  that  alphabet,  soon  after 
the  time  herein  assumed  for  Sanchoniatho,  over  all  the  nations  west 
of  the  Euphrates.  3rd,  The  actual  existence  of  coins  bearing  that 
alphabetic  legend  as  high  as  600  years  B.C. 

Of  the  latter  or  n^;ative  kind  may  be  considered,  Ist,  There  being 
no  undisputed  record  of  any  author  in  the  phonetic  alphabet  antece- 
dent to  Sanchoniatho.  2nd,  Our  total  ignorance  of  all  human  events 
antecedent  to  the  herein  assumed  time  of  Sanchoniatho  (who  wrote  a 
history  of  the  Jews  similar  to  that  in  Holy  Writ,  but  which  is  gene- 
rally believed  to  have  perished),  except  those  handed  down  to  us  by 
the  revelation  of  Jehovah  himself.  Srd,  The  existence  of  coins  prior 
to  and  some  time  after  600  b.c.  which  bear  impressions,  but  no  le- 
gends ;  as  the  Persian  Daric  and  the  Lydian  coins.  4th,  The  un- 
disputed existence  and  use  of  the  hieroglyphic  writing  prior  to,  and 
£t>r  a  short  time  after,  the  date  assumed  for  Sanchoniatho^ — (See 
note  5  4). 

••  Scaliger  In  tJie  16th,  Vossius,  fiochart,  Cumberland,  Dodwdl,  Stillii^. 
fleet,  in  the  17th,  and  Warburtoa  in  the  10th  centuries,  were  the  first  to 
contest  the  existence  of  this  author,  and  the  authority  of  his  extracts  as 
given  in  Eusebius.  The  discussion  ran  to  many  volumes,  as  might  have  hap- 
pened on  the  best  accredited  authors  of  antiquity.  The  dispute  was  fiumed 
up  by  somewhat  of  religious  zeal ;  and  it  is  easier  to  see  dear  imlAoui,  than 
bjfj  the  light  extricated  in  the  conflict.  The  European,  if  Us  attention  be 
diverted  from  his  own  to  the  distant  shores  of  Palestine^  is  dazzled  by  the 
coruscations  of  heavenly  light  that  are  shed  over  them ;  nor  deigns  his  meed 
of  applause,  or  his  humbler  tribute  of  gratitude,  to  the  discoverer  of  the  Pho- 
netic Alphabet. 
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FURTHER  THOUGHTS  ON  EDUCATION. 

"  A  hiTTisB  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing/'  is  often  argued  by 
tlwse  who  are  adverse  to  the  wide  extent  of  education ;  and  perhaps 
there  is  do  adage,  founded  on  fact  as  this  is,  which  has  been  more 
fiequently  perverted  and  misunderstood.  Many  construe  it,  that  as 
dinger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  possession  of  a  little  learning, 
90  would  security  necessarily  be  maintained  by  the  continuance  of 
ignonnce.  This  cannot  be.  Man  is  endowed  with  reasoning  and 
reflecting  faculties,  which  render  him  a  free  agent,  and  place  him 
above  the  brute.  There  are  innumerable  objects  on  which  these  fa- 
culties can  be  exercised ;  and  the  power  of  exercising  them  is  the 
highest  privilege  which  he  inherits.  The  goal  to  which  all  human 
exertion  aspires  is  perfection ;  and  though  this  may  not  be  obtained 
in  all  its  purity,  every  approach  to  it  is  answering  in  a  great  degree 
one  end  of  our  creation.  Therefore  is  it  that  to  extend  wisdom  is 
to  increase  happiness ;  because  extension  of  knowledge  necessarily 
furnishes  greater  opportunities  of  employing  the  talents  bestowed 
upon  us,  while  to  sanction  ignorance  is  at  once  to  withhold  a  uni- 
versal blessing,  and  to  oppose  the  intention  of  the  Creator  as  evinced 
in  the  mental  constitution  of  man. 

"  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing"  might  be  far  more  pro- 
fitably construed  by  being  supposed  to  imply  the  necessity  of  a  con- 
stant progression  in  knowledge,  thus  converting  the  bane  into  the 
antidote.  Knowledge,  it  may  be  said,  is  only  dangerous  when  an 
equal  degree  of  it  is  attempted  to  be  indiscriminately  bestowed, 
without  regard  to  the  respective  condition  of  the  receivers.  In  this 
esse,  it  too  frequently  happens  that  the  feelings  of  self-esteem  and 
vanity  are  unduly  called  into  action,  whereby  the  legitimate  pro- 
gress of  learning  is  crippled  and  retarded.  'But  as  the  abuse  of  a 
tiling  is  no  argument  against  its  use,  so  the  occasional  evil  which 
may  have  resulted  from  misapplied  education  is  no  argument  against 
the  advantage  of  freely  and  universally  disseminating  all  kinds  of 
meful  knowledge ;  ever  keeping  in  view  the  different  constitutions 
of  different  minds,  and  adapting  the  instructions  to  the  peculiar  abi- 
lity of  each,  at  the  same  time  continuing  to  prosecute  the  improve- 
ment to  the  utmost  extent  of  which  the  mental  powers  may  be  found 
capable.  The  ultimate  constitution  of  the  mind,  together  with  the 
mode  in  which  it  acts  in  creating  thought  and  directing  action,  will 
most  probably  ever  escape  human  research.     Its  mysterious  power 
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of  impulsion  can  be  only  estimated  by  the  efiects  which  it  produces. 
In  infancy^  we  find  the  mind's  manifestations  few  and  feeble ;  in 
mature  life,  its  full  activity  is  developed ;  while  in  old  age  it  again 
loses  vigour^  and  finally  appears  to  be  exhausted.  May  not  the  in- 
definable^  unappredable  principle  of  mind  be  the  same  in  all  these 
cases ;  and  may  not  the  difference  of  exhibition  proceed  from  the 
increasing  and  decreasing  efficiency  of  the  cbrporeal  organs  to  obey 
its  promptings  ?  Death  can  obscure^  but  it  cannot  extinguish,  the 
light  of  immortality ;  and  though  the  medium  may  be  removed 
through  which  the  radiations  of  mind  were  made  apparent^  still  the 
lamp  win  continue  to  bum  on,  drawing  its  food  from  that  eternal 
source  by  which  it  was  first  created. 

At  what  period  of  life  should  education  commence,  and  what 
should  be  its  duration,  are  questions  often  asked ;  and  they  can  be 
best  answered  by  enquiring  what  education  is  ?  Education  may  be 
said  to  consist  in  a  certain  discipline  calculated  to  exercise  an  influ- 
ence  on  the  action  and  the  direction  of  the  various  mental  powers, 
as  they  are  gradually  unfolded  through  all  their  progressive  stages. 
Now,  as  some  of  the  mental  manifestations  display  themselves  from 
the  earliest  dawn  of  perception,  and  increase  in  number  and  inten^ 
.sity  as  the  meridian  of  intellectual  capacity  approaches,  it  is,  there, 
fore,  fair  to  argue  that  education  should  commence  with  the  first 
indications  of  mental  consciousness,  and  always  keep  pace  with  the 
developement  of  greater  capability  of  intelligence.  The  faculties 
which  appear  first  associated  with  human  life  are  the  mere  animal 
propensities  of  hunger  and  thirst  The  infant  applies  instinctively, 
or,  as  it  is  termed,  naturally,  to  that  source  from  whence  it  can 
draw  the  sustenance  necessary  to  its  physical  existence.  The  per. 
ception  of  external  objects  next  shows  itself,  but  without  conscious- 
ness of  their  relative  or  intrinsic  properties.  Indications  of  passion 
are  soon  exhibited,  and  love  and  anger  alternately  elicited.  By  de* 
grees  reflection  becomes  incorporated  with  impulse,  thereb)^  giving 
the  ability  to  infer  conclusions  from  the  past,  and  to  anticipate  re- 
suits  for  the  future.  Perception  and  reflection,  in  union  with  ima- 
gination, or  the  faculty  of  conceiving  original  ideas,  form  the 
materials  with  which  the  intellectual  fabric  is  constructed,  while  the 
religious  and  moral  sentiments,  which  in  due  time  are  manifested, 
and  exercise  so  powerful  a  control  over  the  destinies  of  man,  oonsti- 
tute  the  cement  which  binds  the  whole  together,  and  enables  the 
pile  to  be  reared  to  a  height  apparently  immeasurable.  Now  it  ap- 
pears that  the  various  mental  powers  are  gradually  and  progressivdy 
developed,  and  are  not  simultaneously  exhibited ;  and  as  education 
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is  allowed  to  be  a  moat  importaiit  agent  in  stimulating,  or  controul- 
ing,  or  modifying  these  powers^  it  may  be  justly  inferred  that  its 
application  is  r^pilated  to  each  faculty  as  it  is  brought  into  action 
by  the  peffecting  of  the  mental  economy. 

Knowledge  is  only  gained  by  littles ;  and  it  is  by  aggregating 
these  littles  that  great  wisdom  is  ultimately  attained.    At  that  pe- 
riod of  life  when  the  mind  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  animal  appe- 
tites  and  instincts^  namely,  in  early  childhood,  constant  care  should 
be  taken  to  lestrain  their  exuberance  and  regulate  their  exercise. 
Education  should  commence  as  soon  as  consciousness  is  apparent, 
and  the  earliest  emotions  tenderly  nurtured  and  directed ;  for  if,  by 
early  indulgence  or  neglect,  the  natural  activity  of  the  passions  is 
stimulated,  it  will  produce  such  an  effect  on  the  character  in  after 
life,  however  ita  Tiolence  may  be  modified  by  circumstances,  as  will 
soQy  the  brightest  intellect,  and  bring  bitter  disappointment  and 
■OKiy  on  the  moat  exalted  genius.    A  bias  may  be  given  to  the 
diipoBtaon  and  character  at  a  fer  earlier  age  than  is  frequently  sup- 
posed,  and  the  future  happiness  or  misery  of  the  man  through  life 
aiay  greatly  depend  on  the  vigilant  care  of  the  mother  in  studying 
the  inlant  manifestations  of  mental  action.    The  young  branch  may 
be  bent  at  the  will  of  the  trainer,  and  will  grow  obedient  to  his 
band ;  but  the  fully  matured  stom,  when  the  restraining  band  is 
removed  from  it,  quickly  resumes  its  native  position.    So  it  is  with 
the  human  mind,  as  far  as  the  animal  propensities  and  moral  senti- 
ments are  ooncemed.    In  childhood  these  faculties  may  be  directed 
in  channels  where  they  will  afterwards  continue  to  flow ;  but  in  age 
diey  must  be  coerced  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  to  make  them 
deriate  from  their  established  course,  and,  that  coercion  removed, 
they  at  onoe  obey  their  original  impulse.    As  perception  and  reflec 
tioD  are  developed,  food  should  be  provided  them  with  a  judicious 
and  at  the  same  time  a  most  liberal  hand  ;  the  powers  of  the  mind 
are  best  called  forth  by  constantly  emplojring  the  instrument  through 
which  their  workings  are  made  palpable.     Much  has  been  fre- 
quently urged  against  the  absurdity  or  impolicy,  as  it  is  termed,  of 
endeavouring  to  teach  children  a  mass  of  knowledge  which  their 
comprehension  cannot  grasp;   and  it  must  be  allowed  that  this 
crowding  on  the  mind  mere  mechanical  learning  may  be  carried  too 
fir :  St  Uie  same  time,  however  ingeniously  they  may  point  out  the 
propriety  of  waiting  until  the  intellectual  faculties  are  developed 
hj  age,  before  attempting  to  call  them  into  action,  universal  prac- 
tice declares  that  early  and  regular  study  are  the  means  best  calcu- 
lated to  call  forth  these  faculties,  and  to  promote  their  most  power- 
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ful  exercise.  System  and  order  in  arrangement  of  ideas  are  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  the  attainment  of  excellence  in  any  science. 
Now  the  habit  of  application  induced  by  early  routine  study  is,  in 
this  way,  most  beneficial ;  for  if  the  knowledge  then  acquired  be 
found  in  after  life  distasteful  or  unnecessary,  the  conoentrative 
power  of  the  mind,  having  been  once  stimulated,  is  readily  exerted 
upon  other  objects,'  and  forms,  as  it  were,  a  fulcrum  on  which  the 
intellectual  lever  may  rest,  and  by  which  it  may  be  enabled  to  ac- 
complish its  highest  imaginings.  Education  has  its  empirics  as  well 
as  medicine  and  politics;  and  there  are  found  persons  who  both 
advocate  and  practice  a  system,  as  they  term  it,  of  free  mental  action, 
which  they  make  to  consist  in  allowing  a  child  to  exercise  his  own 
unbiassed  inclination,  not  only  in  the  selection  of  objects  for  study, 
but  also  as  to  the  mode  and  time  for  gaining  information.  The  ar. 
guments  which  these  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  use  in  favour  of 
their  plan  is,  that  by  putting  aside  all  the  trammels  of  previous 
opinion  and  prejudice  the  mind  is  thrown  on  its  own  resources,  and 
thus  is  originality  of  idea  promoted.  They  maintain '  that  when  a 
child  feels  the  necessity  of  knowledge  he  will  quickly  acquire  it,  and 
that  the  reflective  faculties  can  best  educate  themselves.  A  very 
short  examination  will  prove  that  these  conclusions  are  erroneous. 
In  man,  judgment  is  the  produce  of  reflection  directed  by  reason,  and 
based  upon  a  connected  chain  of  inductions,  which  chain  must  have 
certain  points  or  data  on  which  to  rest ;  for  without  these,  right  and 
wrong  would  be  mere  arbitrary  terms.  Now,  if  these  data  are  not 
furnished  from  external  sources,  the  mind  will  create  them  for 
itself,  and  thereby  too  frequently  assume  false  positions,  and  will 
always  exaggerate  even  correct  premises.  Experience  of  the  past 
affords  the  best  material  from  which  to  derive  these  steadying  points 
for  the  chain  of  reflection ;  for,  on  ascertaining  the  consequences 
which  have  generally  ensued  upon  certain  conditions,  we  are  enabled 
fairly  to  infer  the  present  results  that  will  accrue  from  similar  dr. 
cumstances. 

The  wise  in  all  ages  have  borne  testimony  to  the  advantages  aria, 
ing  from  early  and  regular  instruction.  "  Train  up  a  chOd  in  the 
way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it,"  is 
a  maxim  which,  though  not  always  borne  out  in  practice,  is  perfectly 
true  in  theory.  The  impressions  of  childhood  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
effaced ;  and  the  pursuits  in  that  period  of  life  are  frequently  found 
colouring  the  occupations  of  riper  years.  Individuals  educated  upon 
the  principle  of  free  mental  action — that  is  to  say,  educated  in  di- 
rect accordance  with  their  own  inclinations — ^frequently  are  found 
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to  possess  considerable  talent^  as  it  is  termed,  particularly  in  the 
peroqitiTe  poirers;  but  their  reasoning  faculties  are  warped  and 
perverted ;  the  conclusions  which  they  draw  are  often  ingeniously 
built,  and  appear  fair  and  plausible ;  but,  as  the  premises  rest  on 
error,  we  can^  by  removing  the  foundation-stone,  at  once  overturn 
the  whole  inductive  structure.  Submit  every  thing  to  reason,  and 
let  that  be  the  test  of  truth  or  falsehood,  say  those  who  are  igno- 
rsntly  bigoted  in  their  own  powers  of  judging,  forgetting  that 
reason  itself  requires  culture  and  instruction  in  order  to  develope  its 
kgitimate  action,  and  is  just  as  liable  to  be  improperly  stimulated  as 
any  other  of  the  mental  faculties.  Besides,  the  powers  of  reason- 
ing are  greater  or  less  in  different  individuals,  and  if  these  powers 
are  made  the  uniTersal  arbiters,  right  and  wrong  become  the  crea- 
tures of  vacillating  opinion,  instead  of  the  ofispring  of  fixed  and  im- 
motable  principles.  The  undue  activity  of  self-esteem,  arising  from 
its  early  and  constant  exercise,  in  those  individuals  who  have  been 
permitted  to  obey  only  the  impulses  of  their  own  imaginings,  is 
siiown  in  afterJife  by  rendering  such  individuals  superficial  and 
self-sufficient,  dogmatic  aud  intolerant.  They  are  fond  of  advanc- 
ing what  they  consider  to  be  impregnable  positions,  and  maintain 
their  c^nions  with  all  the  tenacity  and  confident  importance  which 
usuaUy  accompany  overweaning  vanity.  Superlative  wisdom  is 
generally  arrogated  by  these  self -deluding  philosophers  ;  and  at  the 
suae  time  a  kind  of  philanthropic  contempt  is  entertained  for  all 
others  less  self-enlightened  than  themselves.  All  this  arises  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  reasoning  powers  being  allowed  to  form 
their  own  standard  of  truth  and  error.  ■ 

Notwithstanding  the  frequent  reference  to  the  march  of  intellect, 
as  it  is  termed,  in  the  present  day,  and  the  triumphant  manner  in 
which  the  increasing  wisdom  of  the  age  is  spoken  of,  it  may  be 
fiiirly  questibned  whether  the  human  mind  can  be  proved  to  possess 
any  greater  capabilities  than  it  did  four  thousand  years  since.  It  is 
true  that  many  discoveries  in  art  have  been  made  during  the  last 
two  or  three  centuries,  whereby  a  wider  field  has  been  afforded  for 
the  range  of  mental  exercise ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  finite 
extent  of  man's  understanding,  or  the  primitive  ^lowers  of  his  com- 
prehension, have  been  increased.  If  we  take  a  retrospective  view 
through  the  past  ages  of  the  world,  we  shall  find  that  moral  and 
intellectual  perceptions  have  always  existed  correlatively,  and  have 
produced  much  the  same  effect  through  all  times.  The  wisdom  of 
the  early  Egyptians ;  the  acquaintance  with  various  arts  by  the 
Greeks,  as  evinced  in  their  letters,  their  architecture  and  sculpture  : 
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the  knowledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  celestial  machinery^ 
by  the  Chaldee ;  the  familiarity  with  the  healing  properties  of  many 
a  plant  and  herb,  by  the  Hebrews ;  the  skill  of  the  Tyiian  artificer  ; 
the  enterprise  of  the  Phoenician  mariner;  the  geometry  of  Eudid  ; 
the  mechanical  skill  of  Archimedes ;  together  with  the  vast  works  c^ 
art  which  commemorate  the  power  and  resources  of  the  Roman  empiie^ 
all  bear  witness  to  the  great  activity  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and 
to  the  influence  they  exerted,  in  remote  days.  Again,  the  moral 
precepts  inculcated  by  the  sages  of  Greece,  with  the  codes  of  laws 
compiled  by  her  legislators ;  the  uncompromising  virtue  advocated 
in  the  early  commonwealth  of  Rome ;  and  the  struggles  against  the 
inroads  of  vice  and  ignorance  made  by  s6me  of  her  poets  and  histo- 
rians,  during  her  transition  to  the  imperial  despotism ;  the  ethics  of 
Confucius ;  and  even  the  purer  parts  of  the  Persian  and  Hindoo 
mythology,  all  testify  of  the  passions  and  feelings  which  then  influ. 
enced  society,  and  of  the  necessity  which  was  then  acknowledged  of 
endeavouring  to  control  those  passions  by  other  than  physical  force. 
The  subversion  of  all  order,  the  utter  n^lect  of  every  civilising 
science,  during  the  long  reign  of  rapine  and  violence  which  sue 
ceeded  the  general  irruption  of  the  northern  barbarians,  all  but  an* 
nihilated  letters,  and  effectually  checked,  for  many  ages,  the  advance 
of  intellectual  improvement.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  but  for 
the  influence  which  religion  is  found  to  possess  over  the  human 
mind,  that  little  or  nothing  would  have  been  preserved  in  oonnecUon 
with  the  records  and  traditions  of  former  days.  The  fisculty  of  ve- 
neration taught  the  rude  savage  to  respect  the  ordinances,  and  even 
the  ministers,  of  religion.  Superstitious  dread  frequently  withheld 
the  desecrating  hand ;  and  the  ruthless  destroyer,  who  scorned  alike 
fear  and  mercy,  was  often  found  shrinking  beneath  the  terrors  of 
supposed  supernatural  agency.  Thus  the  cloistered  cell,  the  cave  of 
the  anchorite,  the  wandering  pilgrim,  and  even  the  deluded  fanatic, 
became  the  repositories  of  the  wisdom  and  the  experience  of  past 
years.  When  at  length  the  clouds  of  ignorance  were  disjiersed,  and 
the  light  of  knowledge  again  dawned  upon  the  world,  many  a  dor- 
mant seed  began  to  germinate,  spreading  wide  its  roots  through  the 
heretofore  barren  soil,  and  enriching  the  intellectual  garden  with 
many  a  bright  blossom.  Science  was  revived.  Knowledge  asserted 
its  ascendancy.  The  arts  prospered.  Social  intercourse,  and  the 
reciprocal  dependance  of  communities  on  each  other^  were  promoted. 
The  deformity,  the  empty  pageant,  and  the  hypocritical  austerities 
of  religion  were  exposed.  lis  ameliorating  influence  was  given  free 
scope  for  exercise.     Civilisation  advanced  with  rapid  strides.     By 
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the  aid  of  printing,  the  wisdom  of  by-gone  yean  was  permanently 
leavded ;  and  the  possihility  of  another  intellectual  chaos  for  ever 
pierented.  Yet  mankind  are  still  unchanged.  The  same  propen- 
sities which  prompted,  the  same  intellect  which  directed,  and  the 
same  sentiments  which  controlled  their  actions,  in  the  remotest  ages, 
are  still  found  exercising  the  same  powerful  sway.  And  it  is  possi. 
ble  that  much  which  has  been  discovered  and  exhibited  in  science, 
daring  modem  days,  was  not  altogether  unknown  in  ages  far  dis- 
tant 

Knowledge,  upon  many  subjects,  perhaps,  is  more  frequently  re- 
vived than  newly  created.  Now,  if  we  admit  that  the  human  mind 
is,  and  ever  has  been,  susceptible  of  the  same  impressions  and  ac- 
tions, we  shall  obtain  most  important  data  on  which  to  found  rules 
for  moral  and  intellectual  education.  A  careful  mariner,  if  about 
to  traverse  an  uncertain  and  little-frequented  ocean,  would  make 
himself -thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  charts  and  observations  of 
those  navigators  who  had  preceded  him ;  and  he  would  endeavour  to 
profit  by  their  experience.  In  like  manner,  by  carefully  examining 
the  opinions  of  the  wise  and  worthy  amongst  the  by-gones,  and  by 
accurately  tracing  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect  through  the  social 
^stem,  we  are  enabled  to  collect  from  the  past  such  materials  as 
may  serve  to  mark  out  the  most  advantageous  course  for  the  future ; 
and  thou^  occasional  shoals  and  cross  currents  may  appear  where 
not  expected,  still  many  a  sunken  rock  will  be  dearly  defined,  and 
many  a  smooth  deep  channel  unerringly  pointed  out  In  taking 
this  retrospective  view,  we  shall  find  that  religion  has  invariably 
exercised  a  most  powerful  controul  over  the  words  and  deeds  of 
men.  Whether  we  regard  this  sentiment  as  exhibited  in  the  mys- 
terious flll^ories  of  the  Egyptian  ritual,  in  the  deified  mortality  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  or  in  the  followers  of  Zoroaster,  the  victims  of 
Bramah,  in  the  wholesale  godhead  of  China,  the  innumerable  varieties 
of  pagan  idolatry,  or  even  in  the  respect  once  paid  to  the  beautiful, 
ample,  and  spiritual  magnificence  of  the  Jewish  dispensation ;  if  we 
regard  it  in  all  these,  we  can  every  where  trace  the  alUpotent  action 
of  the  faculty  of  veneration.  A  principle  so  universal  and  so  pow- 
erful must  necessarily,  if  properly  directed,  become  the  most  import- 
ant agent  in  civilixing  man,  and  in  ameliorating  his  mental  condi- 
tion. Now  there  is  no  system  of  religion  which  has  ever  been 
promulgated,  since  the  foundation  of  the  world,  which  so  completely 
and  effectually  associates  and  identifies  the  obligation  to  God  and 
man,  as  does  the  fabric  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  No  morality 
is  placed  on  so  sure  a  base  as  the  Christian  morality ;  for  it  rests  on 
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the  expressed  authority  of  the  Creator ;  its  theory  is  totally  divested 
of  all  ambiguous  fable^  and  encourages  the  loftiest  aspirations ; 
whilst  its  pure  practice  necessarily  involves  every  virtue,  and  con- 
demns every  vice.  What  a  mighty  means  is  here  presented,  by 
which  to  extend  and  exalt  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  and  thus 
to  promote  the  united  advance  of  wisdom  and  happiness !  Beneath 
the  outspread  dome  of  this  heavenly  temple  we  may  yet  see  consum- 
mated that  glorious  dedaration  of  the  prophet,  that  "  knowledge 
should  cover  the  whole  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  seas." 

The  faculty  which  prompts  a  sentiment  of  religion  is,  doubtless, 
implanted  in  every  mind,  though  its  legitimate  direction  may  be 
governed  by  peculiar  agencies ;  but  the  innate  impulse  must  exist ; 
the  capability  of  specific  action  must  be  positive,  or  the  responsibi- 
lity of  man  cannot  be  comprehended.  In  mental  education,  the  de- 
velopement  of  the  faculty  of  religion  ought  to  occupy  the  first  care ; 
for  it  not  only  materially  influences  our  present  condition,  but  it 
also  afiects  the  destiny  of  our  immortality.  At  the  same  time,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  there  are  other  faculties,  both  moral  and 
intellectual,  which  have  been  given  to  us  by  the  Creator  for  a  defi. 
nite  purpose.  Not  one  of  these  must  be  deemed  unimportant.  The 
exercise  and  cultivation  of  the  sentiment  of  religion,  to  the  entire 
neglect  of  the  other  mental  powers,  is  not  answering  the  end  of  our 
creation.  The  glory  of  the  Deity  is  manifested  in  the  beauty  and 
order  and  the  infinity  of  his  works,  as  well  as  in  the  wonder  of  his 
revelation ;  and  the  treasures  contained  in  the  storehouse  of  nature 
cannot  be  unfolded,  unless  the  various  powers  of  the  mind  are 
brought  into  action.  The  individual  who  professes  to  hold  science 
to  be  of  no  value,  and  intellect  but  a  vain  display,  is  totally  unable 
to  comprehend  the  nature  of  man,  and  utterly  incapable  of  estimat- 
ing the  wisdom  and  mercy  of  Ood. 

E.  M. 
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LITERATURE. 

IL-THE  TROUBADOURS,  AND  THE  RISE  OF  CHIVALRY. 


**  But  I  will  make  another  tongue  arise, 

in  which  exprest 

The  hero*s  ardour,  or  the  lover's  sighs, 
Shall  find  alike  such  sounds  for  every  theme 
That  every  word,  as  brilliant  as  thy  skies, 
Shall  realize  a  poet*8  proudest  dream, 
And  make  thee  Europe's  nightingale  of  song.** 


Prophecy  of  Dante. 


Of  aU  the  languages  of  Europe  formed  from  the  corruption  of  the 
Latin,  the  Provencal  was  undoubtedly  the  first  in  which  memory  at- 
tempted to  preserve  the  works  of  the  imagination  ;  and  the  Trouba- 
boor's  was  unquestionably  the  first  school  of  poetry  which  arose  after 
the  extmction  of  the  Roman. 

Lineal  descendants  of  the  Bard  and  the  Scald,  the  Troubadours 
were  equally  well  received  in  the  castles  of  the  great,  and  the  court 
of  the  monarch  and  the  hall  of  the  baron  were  ever  open  to  them. 
Dispersed  through  most  of  the  courts  of  Europe,  they  created  a  love 
for  their  compositions,  and  gave  an  originality  and  a  celebrity  to  their 
language  equalled  only  by  that  which  the  best  modem  productions 
have  given  to  our  own.  Thousands  of  poets — ^men  of  all  ranks,  from 
the  monarch  to  the  boor — flourished  almost  contemporaneously  in 
this  new  language ;  and  while  it  gained  riches  and  respect  for  the 
obscure,  it  was  considered  both  an  ornament  and  an  honour  to  the 
great.  The  first  Troubadour  who  obtained  any  high  distinction  for 
bis  poetic  talents  was  William  IX.  Count  of  Poitou  and  Duke  of 
Aquitaine.  This  poet  was  bom  in  1071,  and  died  in  1127  ;  and  in 
these,  the  palmier  days  of  chivalry,  emperors,  kings,  princes,  and 
nobles,  enrolled  themselves  as  Troubadours,  and  practised  <'  El  Gai 
Sab^Ty^  the  Gay  Sciences,  as  their  poetry  was  termed.     The  Empe- 
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ror  Barbarossa,  thoagh  generally  represented  merely  as  the  bloody 
conqueror  and  scourge  of  Italy,  presents  one  of  the  earliest  examples 
of  that  regard  for  the  prosperity  of  literature  which  reflects  so  much 
honour  on  sovereigns,  and  contributes  so  essentially  to  their  own  im- 
mortality.    As  he  was  king  of  Arles^  on  which  Provence  is  depen- 
dent, his  court  resounded  with  the  wild  notes  of  the  Troubadours ; 
and  we  know  that  he  himself  was  no  mean  proficient  in  the  fascinat- 
ing art.     The  romantic,  though  doubtless  true,  history  of  the  impri- 
sonment of  our  own  Richard  I.  (himself  a  Troubadour)  in  the  Tour 
Tifdbreusey  is  too  well  known  to  need  repetition  here.     Unfortu- 
nately we  do  not  possess  the  tenson  which  delivered  the  King  of 
England  from  his  captivity  ;  we  have,  however,  a  sirvente*  which  was 
composed  by  him  in  prison  after  fifteen  months  captivity.     The  spirit 
of  calm  dejectedness  and  elevated  melancholy  which  pervades  the 
whole  of  this  poetical  effusion  of  the  lion-hearted  king,  renders  it 
one  of  the  precious  monuments  of  this  most  interesting  period.     The 
success  of  a  few  inspired  the  rest  with  hope«  and  their  united  exertions 
impelled  the  Troubadours  to  perfection  with  an  astonishing  rapidity. 
Their  name,  their  honours^  and  their  reputation,  extended  far  and 
wide ;  and  the  Provencal,  far  outstripping  every  rival,  seemed  at  once 
to  assume  the  place  of  the  now  neglected  Latin.     At  once,  however, 
the  voice  of  the  Troubadours  was  silent ;  and,  after  a  brief,  though 
brilliant,  existence  of  three  centuries,  the  Provencal  was  no  more ; 
and  its  eloquent  and  melodious  productions,  which  erewhile  formed 
the  solace  and  delight  of  the  fair,  the  brave,  and  the  gay,  were  now 
cast  aside,  and  ranked  amongst  those  of  the  dead  languages. 

*  The  insertion  of  the  two  first  stanzas  of  this  most  beautiful  poem,  with 
the  translation  by  Bumey  (History  of  Music,  voL  ii.  pp.  238-39),  will,  it  is 
trusted,  be  acceptable  to  all  classes  of  readers ;  and  we  only  regret  that  want 
of  space  prevents  our  giving  the  whole  of  this  most  interertlng  production. 


Ja  nut  hom  prit  non  dira  ta  raiOD 
Adracbementte  com  horn  d(rfe«t  HOB ; 
Ma  per  eonort  pot  il  faire  eaoaon 
Prou  ai  d'amia,  maa  poure  aon  li  don. 
Oata  i  asron  le  por  na  reeDZOO 
Soi  fait  dot  yver  pria . 


Or  lachon  ben  mi  home  ml  baron 
Enfles,  Nonnan,  Pettaren,  et  Guaacon, 
One  ge  n'avoie  li  porre  oompafnpo 
Qae  laltaaaiea  por  aver  en  preiaoo 
Ge  nil  di  paa,  por  nulla  rctralaon 
Maa  anquor  aoiie  pria. 


No  wretched  captive  of  hia  priaon  apeaka, 

UiiImb  with  paia  and  bittcneag  of  aonl; 
Yet  eooaolnttoB  from  the  mnae  he  aeeka, 

Whoae  Toiee  alone  miffoftme  can  control. 
When  now  ia  each  ally,  each  baron,  friami, 

Whoae  face  I  ne'er  Midd  without  aamile  ? 
Will  nrae,  hta  aorenign  to  redeem,  eqpend 

The  amalleat  portion  of  hia  treaaurea  vile  ? 

Though  nona  may  bluah  that  near  two  tcdioua  yean. 

Without  relief,  my  bondage  haa  endured, 
Yet  know,  my  En^iah, Norman,  Gaacon  peeia. 

Not  one  of  yon  ahoald  tbua  leraain  immured. 
The  meaneit  aubjcct  of  ray  wide  domatna. 

Had  1  been  free,  a  ranamn  ahould  have  found. 
1  mean  not  to  reproach  yon  with  my  chalna. 

Yet  itill  I  wcnr  them  on  a  foreign  ground. 
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It  appears,  to  a  casual  obsenrer,  not  a  little  singalar  that  the  me- 
rils  and  exertions  of  the  Troubadours  should  not  bear  any  proportion 
to  their  rewards  and  encouragements ;  and  that  that  literature,  which 
has  served  as  the  model  to  other  nations,  has  not,  amongst  its  yoIu- 
mnions  collection  of  pleasing  productions,  left  a  smgle  masterpiece 
destined  for  immortality.  Rivals  they  had  none,  for  such  can  hardly 
be  called  the  men  who,  immured  in  their  convents  and  shut  out  from 
the  living  world,  were  solely  employed  in  the  dull  and  tedious,  though 
certainly  useful,  task  of  transcribing  the  ancient  manuscripts  which 
were  mooldeniig  in  their  libraries.  Their  profession,  honoured  by 
te  patronage  and  encouragement  of  the  Emperor  Barbarossa,  of  the 
conqueror  of  Tancred  and  of  Saladin,  of  our  own  Richard,  as  also  of 
several  other  powerful  monarchs  and  nobles,  at  whose  castles  they 
were  unifcnmly  treated  with  honour  and  respect,  the  path  to  fame  lay 
widdy  opea  to  them.  With  all  these  incitements  and  encouragements, 
however^  they  stood  sluggishly  still  in  their  course,  and,  thinking 
little  of  literary  fame  and  poetical  immortality,  clothed  their  first 
thoughts  in  their  first  phrases,  and  eagerly  snatched  a  temporary  re- 
ward and  an  ephemeral  fame.  As  they  had  established  in  all  parts 
of  Europe  a  common  poetical  dialect,  if  any  man  of  transcendent 
genius  had  arisen  amongst  them,  it  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
soon  become  the  general  language  of  Europe.  The  art,  however, 
declined  in  their  too  sluggish  hands ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
centniy  the  Troubadour  and  the  Cantor  PtovengaUzy  the  sweet 
soDgs  of  Provence,  were ^no  more  I 

Chivalry,  the  fairest  and  most  brilliant  flower  that  the  *'  Glorious 
North"  has  e^er  produced,  had  its  rise  with  the  Proven9al  poetry, 
and  was,  in  a  manner,  the  soul  of  the  new  literature ;  and  to  the 
Goths,  barbarous  as  they  were  in  every  other  respect,  belongs  the 
boooorable  claim  of  its  production.  The  Greek  and  Roman  women 
were  umformly  excluded  from  the  public  eye,  and  bore  little  part  in 
pabHc  estimation ;  they  were  confined  to  the  exercise  of  the  domestic 
firtues,  and  found  their  reward  in  the  applause  of  the  family  circle. 
Under  the  Groths,  on  the  contrary,  the  female  character  assumed  a 
lugfaer  and  a  prouder  rank.  As  they  were  believed  to  be  endowed 
with  divine  and  prophetic  qualities,  tiie  women  attended  the  public 
eooDcils,  heard  the  debates  of  the  statesmen,  and  were  called  upon  to 
(Uiver  their  opinions  ;  sometimes,  indeed,  they  were  entrusted  with 
the  hazardous  task  of  executing  their  demands,  as  it  was  barbarously, 
though  shrewdly,  remarked  that  predictions  were  best  fulfilled  by 
those  who  made  them.    They  watched  over  the  interest  of  the  state, 
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considered  its  relation  with  other  nationsy  and  sooght  to  improre  its 
policy  and  extend  its  power ;  in  short,  they  felt  and  hore,  with  the 
warrior  and  the  statesman,  the  cares  and  interests  of  the  oonunnnity. 
In  private  and  dvil  affairs,  their  authority  was  not  less  decisive ;  they 
were  thought  to  have  something  divine  in  their  nature,  and  the  names 
of  many  of  them,  who  were  worshipped  as  divinities,  have  heen  handed 
down  by  history.*  To  these  imaginary  virtues,  however,  they  super- 
added the  real  one  of  modesty,  the  violation  of  which  was  never  par- 
doned. The  reserve  and  coyness  of  a  maiden  were  her  most  powerful 
recommendations,  and  the  lover  found,  in  the  object  of  his  adora- 
tion, a  strict  and  rigid  chastity.  But  as  this  equality  of  the  sexes 
could  not  exist  without  a  reciprocity  of  merit,  the  men,  on  thdr  side, 
aspired  to  the  praise  of  heroic  valour.  The  reproach  of  a  woman 
filled  the  coward  with  the  bitterest  sorrow,  and  stamped  him  with  the 
most  indelible  infamy.  ''  Hi^**  says  Tacitus,  ''  cuique  tanctigswn 
testeSf  hi  maximi  laudator es,**^  These  virtues  long  continued  to 
defend,  reward,  and  perpetuate  each  other ;  and  when  the  northern 
tribes  had  made  their  conquests,  these  principles,  instead  of  being 
enfeebled  by  the  change  of  climate  and  of  manners,  found  ample  room 
for  growth  and  expansion  in  the  feudal  governments  into  which  all 
these  tribes  eventually  subsided. 

Under  the  thrice-favoured  sky  of  Provence  it  was  that,  amid  a 
thousand  little  baronies,  chivalry  assumed  those  forms,  alternately 
gay  and  serious,  which  are  still  so  fascinating  to  the  retrospective 
observer.  And  though  it  is  to  northern  France  that  we  must  look 
for  the  lengthened  romances  of  chivalry,  yet  we  find  that  the  earlier 
specimens  of  Proven9al  poetry  display  a  veneration  for  its  beauties, 
and,  amid  the  degradation  of  the  age,  manifest  a  respect  for  honour, 
and  a  love  of  noble  feeling.  The  women  were  still  looked  up  to 
with  respect  and  adoration,  and  were  regarded  as  the  judges  of  per- 
sonal merit ;  and  to  some  distinguished  lady  did  the  valorous  knight 
ascribe  the  glory  of  his  achievements,  and  dedicate  his  laig.  The 
praise  of  his  mistress  was  to  the  knight  the  spring  of  his  valour  and 
the  source  of  his  activity ;  her  eye  lighted  in  his  bosom  the  fire  of 
ambition,  and  to  her  were  all  his  trophies  consecrated ;  for  her  he 

*  ^  Inesse  quinctUm  sanctum  aliquid,  et  providum  putant  nee  aut  con- 
silia  eanim  adspemantur,  aut  responsa  negligunt.  Vidimus  sub  Divo  Ves- 
pasiano  Velledam  diu  apud  pierosque  numinis  loco  habitam.  Sed  et  olim 
Auriniam,  et  complures  alias  venerati  sunt,  non  adulatlone,  nee  tamquazn 
fiu:erent  deas.**— Tacitus,  De  Mar.  Germ,  cap.  a 

t  Tacitus,  De  Mar.  Germ*  cap.  7. 
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fougiit  and  conquered,  and  to  gain  her  approving  gmile  he  would  rush 
into  danger,  and  cover  himself  with  dust  and  hlood*  "  Ah  f  si  ma 
Dame ««  fwyoU^^  was  the  exclamation  of  the  knight,  when  per- 
forming some  hazardous  feat  of  valour ;  and  to  love  '<  God  and  the 
Ladies^t  was  one  of  the  earliest  lessons  in  chivalry.  Let  us  curso- 
rily glance  at  the  education  which  the  novice  had  to  undergo  prior 
to  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  knight. 

Every  descendant  of  a  gentlemen,  or  every  Iree  person,  was  allowed 

to  bear  arms,  and  permitted  to  aspire  to  the  honours  of  knighthood, 

which  he  was,  hy  a  long  train  of  services,  prepared  to  receive.     At  a 

very  early  age  he  was  placed  as  page^  with  some  neighhouring  haron, 

where  he  served  the  master,  but  more  frequently  the  mistress,  of  the 

bouse,  and  in  this  school  he  acquired  all  the  knightly  virtues.     The 

example  of  his  lord,  the  emulation  of  his  equals,  and  the  company  of 

the  ladies,  from  whose  number  he  was  to  select  the  accomplished  fair 

one  to  whom  he  was  to  ascribe  both  his  sentiments  and  his  actions, 

infused  in  his  bosom  the  zeal  for  religion,  inflamed  him  with  a  passion 

for  war  and  danger,  and  instructed  him  in  all  the  arts  of  a  respectful 

and  modest  gallantry.     At  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  the  page  was 

called  from  the  exercise  of  the  domestic  duties,  and  was  created 

'*  ecwfer^  or  squire.     His  duty  now  was  to  accompany  his  lord  in  all 

his  hazardous  expeditions  ;  he  also  carried  his  armour,  and  held  his 

war-horse  until  he  was  ready  to  mount 


*  Saint  Foix,  E$a«M  HistoriqueM,  tome  L  p.  184. 

t  **  Les  premieres  Icfons  qu*on  leur  donnoit  regardaient  principalement 
Tamour  de  Dieu  et  de$  Damesy  c^est  2i  dire  la  religion  et  la  gsilaoterie.** — St 
PaUje,  Mem.  tur  FAne,  ChevaL  tome  i.  p.  7- 

t  The  page  was  also  called  damotaeau^  or  valet.  The  last  term  was  applied 
onij  to  the  sons  of  men  of  rank.  Thus,  VillehardoulD,  in  his  Chronicle,  gives 
the  title  to  the  son  of  the  £mperor  of  Constantinople.  We  have  also  several 
other  instances  from  the  ancient  French  romances.  Thus,  in  the  Roman  de 
itoH,  speaking  of  William  the  Conqueror,  it  is  thus  given  i — 

^  GwOaumefiU  Valet  patit 
A  Falaise  poei  et  norriiJ" 

And  agaan»  speaking  of  Henrjr  II.  of  England,  we  have-* 

**  dnquanU-troiM  atu  plus  sa  terre  juttisa 
Smprh  la  mort  wn  phe  qui  Valet  le  lai$aa.** 

See  also  Daniel,  JlisL  de  la  Milice  FranfoUe^  tome  i.  p.  95-6;  St  Palaye, 
Man.  sur  FAne.  CheraL  partie  1. 
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^  Ges  cheyalien  alor  otee  ▼enir, 
Ces  blancs  hftuben  endoper  et  v^tir 
Lea  ^cujen  ces  bon  chevftuz  tenir."* 

He  now  became  accustomed  to  toils  and  dangers,  and  acquired  by 
degrees  the  whole  science  of  war.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  arrived 
the  long-wished-for  period  of  his  promotion  to  knighthood,  and  great 
pomp  and  solemnity  testified  his  advancement  to  this  dignity.  The 
young  aspirant  was  led  by  his  relations  and  fiiends  to  a  church,  where 
he  confessed  his  sins  aloud,  and  openly  declared  his  repentance  and 
remorse.  Absolution  was  then  given  him,  and  he  was  then  left  alone 
in  the  church,  where  he  passed  the  night  with  patient  vigils  and  pious 
meditations.  In  the  morning,  mass  was  performed  with  great  solemnity 
by  the  priest,  who  afterwards  took  the  sword  and  breastplate,  which 
had  previously  been  deposited  upon  the  altar,  and  returned  them  with 
benedictions.  The  eucharist  was  next  administered  to  him;  and, 
having  previously  been  bathed,  to  denote  the  purity  of  the  state  into 
which  he  was  about  to  enter,  he  was  dressed  in  most  superb  gar- 
ments, and  his  sword  and  golden  spurs  (the  distinguishing  badges  of 
knighthood)  were  put  on.  He  then  approached  his  chief,  and,  re- 
ceiving a  blow  with  a  sword  on  his  neck,  he  was  dubbed  a  knights— 
This  ceremony  was  concluded  with  great  merriment  and  feasting,  and 
ihejestum  tyrodnU  (which  was  the  term  used  by  the  old  historians  to 
denote  the  rejoicings  attending  the  investiture  of  knighthood)  fre- 
quently lasted  several  days. 

When  the  warrior  was  promoted  to  knighthood,  the  tables  of  the 
sovereign  and  the  nobles  were  open  to  him ;  and  in  those  times  no 
distinction  could  be  more  really  honourable  or  more  intrinsically  im- 
portant. If,  by  the  chances  of  war,  the  knight  was  taken  prisoner, 
his  rank  preserved  him  from  all  base  or  ignominious  treatment,  fetters 
and  chains  being  deemed  fit  only  for  the  ignoble.  He  was  allowed  to 
indulge  in  the  richness  of  his  dress  and  armour,  and  no  one  below  his 
rank  was  allowed  to  wear  gold,  silks,  or  fur.  In  the  field  of  battle 
the  knight  appeared  on  horseback,  attended  by  his  esquire.  The 
principal  strength  of  the  then  existing  armies  lay  in  their  cavalry ; 
the  adroit  and  skilful  management  of  a  horse,  therefore,  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  warrior  knight  The  gates  of  every  castle 
were  welcomely  thrown  open  to  receive  him ;  and  the  society  and 
praise  of  his  mistress  inflamed  in  his  bosom  the  fire  of  love,  which  more 

*  Thus  alDgB  Guyard,  a  Troubadour.    Ahr  olf«  may  be  rendered  in  mo- 
dern French  ^  leurs  Aoto/«.-.-Danie1,  Hist-  Miliee  Franc,  tome  i.  p.  94. 
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than  oompenBated  for  the  toils  and  perils  of  war,  and  served  but  to 
feed  his  passion  for  arms.  The  dominion  conceded  to  the  ladies  was 
by  them  deeply  felt  Open  to  public  admiration,  they  studied  to 
desenre  it ;  and  intent  on  the  fame  of  their  lovers,  and  the  glory  of 
thdr  country,  their  sentiments,  their  affections,  were  aroused,  and  as 
they  were  deemed  worthy  of  consultation  in  great  and  important  af- 
fiiirs,  their  sensibility  mingled  with  courage,  and  they  largely  partook 
in  the  greatness  which  they  communicated*  To  be  ungallant  to  a 
lady  was  an  unpardonable  offence;  the  uncourteous  offender  was 
driven  from  the  society  of  the  brave,  and  the  interposition  of  the  in- 
jured fidr  one  was  frequently  necessary  to  preserve  him  from  death. 
The  rank,  duties,  and  cares  of  a  knight,  made  him  aim  at  perfection ; 
his  honour  was  as  incontestible  as  his  valour ;  his  adherence  to  jus- 
tice and  his  truth  undeniably  scrupulous*  The  utterance  of  a  false- 
hood was  an  offence  the  in^Bimy  of  which  was  indelible ;  and  the 
offender  was  degraded  from  the  rank  of  a  knight  The  public  and 
solemn  deprivation  of  all  the  badges  of  knighthood,  such  as  the 
sword,  the  golden  spurs,  and  the  tearing  from  the  body  the  different 
pieces  of  armour,  which  afterwards  were  bruised  and  crushed,  appear 
to  have  constituted  the  principal  ceremonies  of  the  much  dreaded  de- 
gradation. Religion,  however,  lent  her  aid ;  and  after  a  multitude  of 
symbolic  ceremonies,  the  recreant  was  dragged  on  a  hurdle  to  the 
draich,  and  the  prayers  and  offices  which  are  used  for  the  dead 
were  recited  over  his  body.^ 

But  these  pure  and  stately  manners  were  not  to  flourish  long,  and 
when,  in  the  twelfth  century,  chivalry  fell  as  a  miUtary  institution,  its 
pmictilioas  honour  and  scrupulous  principles  were  not  to  remain  in  force, 
nor  was  the  brilliant  purity  of  the  knightly  virtues  to  remain  untar- 
nished. A  general  relaxation  of  principles,  and  a  shameful  depravity 
<rf  morals,  prevailed ;  the  women  ceased  to  be  the  idols  of  worship, 
and,  fidling  '^  from  their  high  estate,"  they  became  the  mere  objects 
of  incontinent  desire.  The  talents  which  erewhile  celebrated  the 
achievements  of  war,  and  recorded  the  valorous  deeds  of  the  great 
and  good,  were  now  solely  devoted  to  the  passion  of  love ;  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  few,  very  few,  of  the  nrtfenies  of  the  Troubadours, 
or  iheJiihUaujc  of  the  TVouveres,  can  be  read  without  a  blush.  The 
ladies,  who  did  not  appear  in  public  until  after  marriage,  vied  with 
eadi  other  in  the  merits  of  their  Troubadours.  A  handsome  figure, 
as  well  as  the  talent  for  lyrical  composition,  was  necessary  to  the 

*  Selden,  TU.  Ban,  part  2,  chap.  5,  sect  38 ;  St  Faiaye,  tome  i.  p.  320. 
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Troubadour,  as  it  was  his  constant  aim  to  gain  the  heart  of  his  mis* 
tress ;  and  the  rite  of  matrimony,  which  formerly  was  so  sanctimo- 
niously obsenred,  was  now  only  wished  for  to  be  abused.  No  lady 
was  without  her  poet :  to  compose  verses  was  the  surest  way  to  pre- 
ferment, and  men  of  all  ranks  found  it  the  surest  recommendation  to 
their  mistresses.  The  artificial  gallantry  of  the  Troubadour  often 
grew  into  reality,  and  the  **  ladye  fisure,"  who  at  first  listened  only  to 
adulation,  but  too  frequently  yielded  to  an  incontinent  love.  The  en- 
chantment of  perpetual  flatteries,  of  tender  and  impassioned  vows,  of 
alluring  sighs  and  of  seducing  verses,  conspired  to  corrupt  the  sex ; 
and  that  cold,  unconquerable  chastity,  that  majestic  and  ceremonious 
dignity,  and  that  scrupulous  and  fastidious  delicacy,  which  in  former 
ages  had  raised  it  above  nature,  had  withered  beneath  the  increasing 
immorality  of  the  age.  This  universal  depravity  extended  to  the  very 
privacy  of  the  closet,  and  the  devotee  was  taught  to  seek  a  mistress  in 
heaven,  and  to  look  up  to  the  Virgin  with  the  eye  of  a  lover,  and  to 
contemplate  and  apostrophize  the  graces  of  her  person  and  the  beauty 
of  her  mien.*  The  delicacy  of  former  ages  wore  away,  and,  in  the 
south  of  France  more  especially,  peace,  wealth,  and  a  gay  or  giddy 
life,  engendered  amongst  the  nobility  that  spirit  of  voluptuousness, 
that  propensity  to  vice,  and  that  excess  of  gallantry,  which  are  gene- 
rally observed  to  precede  and  hasten  the  decline  and  fall  of  nations. 

Having  thus  cursorily  traced  the  rise  of  that  great  bulwark  of  the 
middle  ages.  Chivalry ;  and  having  partially  shown  its  connection  with 
the  Proven9al  literature,  we  will,  for  a  future  article,  reserve  the  ac- 
count of  the  literary  remains  of  the  Troubadours  and  of  their  fol- 
lowers, the  Jongleurs.  We  shall  endeavour  to  show  the  reasons  of 
their  so  rapid  degeneracy  and  sudden  decay. 

CBITES. 


*  A  celebrated  Troubadour  thus  apostrophizes  the  Vir^ : — ''  Je  suis  de* 
vant  eile  2i  genoux,  les  mains  jointes,  comme  son  tr^s  humble  serviteur,  plein 
d*ardeur  dans  Tattente  de  ses  regards  amoureux,  et  d*admiration  de  son  beau 
corps  et  de  ses  agr^ables  mani^.'* — St.  Palaye,  Hist,  des  Troub.  t.  ii.  p.  225. 


(To  be  ewHnued.) 
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Wben  our  last  number  went  to  press,  the  Philharmonic  Society 
bad  not  completed  their  series  of  concerts  for  the  season.     The 
eighth  and  last  took  place  on  the  17th  of  June,  when  BeethoTcn's 
sjnpbony  in  B  flat  and  Mendelssohn's  M.S.  symphony  in  A  were 
perfonned.    The  band  being  more  intimate  with  the  former,  it  went 
off  with  satisfactory  steadiness  and  precision ;  but  both  the  band 
aod  audience  have  yet  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
poetiy  as  well  as  the  mechanical  intention  of  Mendelssohn's  music. 
The  players  are  too  easily  satisfied  with  expressing  the  mere  phrases 
(which  a  steam  engine  might  be  made  to  accomplish  with  equal 
certainty),  and  the  majority  of  the  audience,  (for  obvious  reasons) 
are  accustomed  to  judge  of  an  author's  composition  by  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  performed.     Such  a  course  would  be  thought  prepos- 
tennis  enough  in  the  reader  and  auditor  of  an  ode  from  Milton,  or  a 
play  of  Shakspeare's ;  and  yet  neither  of  these  demand  more  nicety 
or  exquisiteness  in  denoting  the  shades  of  tones  in  the  enunciation, 
than  are  required  to  give  a  just  expression  to  such  a  symphony  as 
that  of  Mendelssohn's  in  A,  which  is  distinguished  by  a  placid  and 
refined  elegance  of  character,  more  especially  in  the  andante — a 
lovely  and  old.fashioned  melody,  that  might  be  supposed  to  have 
accompanied  some  plaintive  legend;  and  in  the  finale^  which  is 
instinct  with  fanciful  and  brilliant  thought ;  while  in  its  orches- 
tral treatment  we  trace  the  varied  resources  of  a  great  master  of 
combination.    In  nothing  is  Mendelssohn  more  distinguished  than 
fay  his  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  genius  and  capabilities  of  every 
instrument  in  the  orchestra,  and,  above  all,  in  combining  them. 
A  charming  example  of  this  faculty  may  be  noted  in  the  accompa. 
niment  to  die  celestial  voices  in  the  *'  Paul,"  and  which  is  confined 
exdusively  to  the  flutes,  clarionets,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trombones, 
while  the  stringed  instruments  alone  accompany  the  intermediate 
recitative  of  "  PauL"    Nothing  can  be  in  finer  taste  than  the  efiect 
produced  by  the  contrast  in  the  above  movement.     This  may  truly 
be  called  the  poetry  of  instrumentation. 

At  the  same  concert  Mr.  Stemdale  Bennett  performed  his  new 
piano-forte  concerto  in  F  minor.  Well  grounded  in  the  highest 
principles  of  his  art,  and  with  a  bias,  both  native  and  cultivated, 
towards  the  classical  and  the  beautiful,  this  young  composer  has 
already  laid  claim  to  the  confident  and  rational  anticipations  of  his 
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countrymen  ;  and  Mendelssohn  has  pronounced  him  a  genius  of 
whom  we  may  feel  proud.  In  the  character,  both  of  his  composi- 
tions and  performance,  there  is  an  evident  feeling  of  self-reliance 
without  assumption,  and  an  independence  of  thought  and  action 
without  fantasticalness  or  affectation  of  any  kind  ;  indeed,  he  seems 
content  to  gain  the  approbation  of  those  who  honour  the  piano-forte 
compositions  of  Mozart  and  Hummel,  Clement!  and  John  Cramer ; 
and  he  produces  all  the  effects  to  be  desired  from  the  instrument 
without  display  or  trickery.  In  short,  he  appears  to  be  one  of 
Plato's  men — the  being  who  "  looks  before  and  after,"  and  desires 
to  do  that  which  "  posterity  will  not  willingly  let  die."  May  our 
conjecture  and  his  aspiration  be  realized !  The  concerto  alluded  to 
above  is  distinguished  by  simplicity  and  elegance  of  design,  with 
copious  and  ornate  treatment.  The  subjects  are  closely  and  well 
followed  up  ;  and  the  orchestral  portion  of  the  work,  if  not  suffid- 
ently  full  for  the  modem  school  of  instrumental  writing,  was,  to 
our  taste,  ample  and  satisfactory.  In  the  andante  (a  beautifully 
instrumented  movement)  there  is  some  exquisite  discoursing  between 
the  wind  instruments  and  the  piano-forte.  A  composition  like  this 
is,  in  our  judgment,  worth  all  the  affectation  and  lashing  into  en- 
thusiasm of  the  romantique  school  in  art*-that  trumpery  apology 
for  slovenliness  and  impertinence. 

The  Philharmonic  has  closed  this  season  with  a  strong  feeling  on 
the  part  of  every  one  in  the  profession,  and  of  the  most  eminent  for 
talent  among  the  directors,  that,  to  maintain  its  ascendancy,  it  must 
undergo  an  important  reform  in  the  management.  There  must  be 
reform  in  the  band ;  there  must  be  reform  in  the  conductor's  de- 
partment ;  there  must  be  reform  in  the  provision  of  new  music  for 
the  season  ;  and  there  must  be  reform  in  the  directory  constituted 
to  judge  concerning  the  new  music.  The  society  are  in  possession, 
it  is  said,  of  many  thousands  in  funded  property.  If  this  sum  be 
not  a  provision  in  store  for  the  decayed  members  of  the  society, 
(and  we  have  heard  that  it  is  not  contemplated  as  a  fund  for  such 
disposal),  it  is  clearly  to  be  understood  why  there  should  be  so  much 
caballing  to  be  elected  into  the  directory,  and  why  an  incompetent 
majority  there  should  warily  desire  that  a  '^  candle-end  and  cheese- 
paring finance"  should  continue  with  regard  to  the  non-remunera- 
tion  of  the  highest  talent,  and  the  non-securing,  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  the  society,  the  best  modem  compositions.  This  system 
should  be  changed  ;  and  there  should  be  adopted  instead  a  resolu- 
tion to  propose  such  terms  to  professors,  both  native  and  foreign, 
as  shall  ensure  the  first  refusal  of  original  compositions ;  and,  having 
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done  tliis,  there  should  be  such  a  preponderance  of  talent  in  the 
directoTf  as  shall  preclude  the  chance  of  a  meritorious  work  being 
rejected  because  some  of  the  judges  are  neither  in  advance  of  the 
age,  nor  competent  to  pronounce  a  correct  opinion  upon  it ;  and^  yet 
more,  that  this  preponderance  should  steadily  dam  out  the  pert  and 
washy  efiusions  of  pretenders^  who  happen  to  hare  the  good  fortuue 
to  possess  friends  in  the  committee  of  management.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  close  borough  system,  and  consequently,  one  of 
palpable  favouritism,  has,  for  some  years  past,  reigned  triumphant 
in  the  Philharmonic  Society  ;  and  this  dry-rot  in  the  establishment, 
if  not  speedily  checked,  will  infallibly  bring  the  whole  to  the  ground. 
Meritorious  artists,  who  disdain  to  wriggle,  truckle,  and  intrigue, 
have  either  been  wholly  neglected,  or,  if  engaged,  been  visited  with 
the  Jiusiness  of  the  pettifc^ging,  or  thwarted  and  annoyed  by  the 
jealousy,  of  the  grasping  and  hungry. 

The  subscribers  to  the  concerts  have  Seen  much  dissatisfied,  this 
season,  with  the  provision  of  new  music  that  has  been  set  before 
them,  and  yet  more  with  the  arrangement  respecting  the  singers. 
In  the  high  walks  of  the  art,  there  has  been  no  positive  novelty  in 
the  article  of  composition ;  and,  as  regards  the  vocal  department, 
the  defalcation  has  been  almost  as  signally  conspicuous.  It  is  idle  to 
answer  the  complaint  of  the  subscribers  by  the  stale  truism,  that 
our  native  singers  have  not  the  organs  of  the  Italians.  They  have 
not ;  but  they  possess  considerably  more  various  acquaintance  with 
classical  composition  ;  and  this  knowledge  the  directors  did  not 
convert  to  sufficient  account.  Upon  most  occasions,  the  singers 
were  huddled  together  in  concerted  pieces,  and  those  not  sufficiently 
practised;  and  upon  other  occasions  they  were  allowed  to  under- 
take soioff  for  which  they  were  either  not  qualified,  or  which,  as  com- 
positions, were  not  worthy  of  the  Philharmonic  Society's  concerts. 
This  department,  then,  demands  especial  attention  and  alteration ; 
and,  in  connection  with  it,  the  conduct  of  the  band,  in  accompany- 
ing the  vocal  music,  must  be  reformed.  It  is  to  be  questioned 
whether  any  orchestra  in  Europe— certainly  no  orchestra  in  any 
capital  where  music  is  held  in  consideration— is  ever  heard  to  accom- 
pany a  singer  in  the  coarse  style  that  distinguishes  the  Philharmonic 
performances.  It  may  be  an  exceedingly  good  jest  with  the  gentle- 
men of  the  band  to  "  Burke"  an  unfortunate  singer  ;  but  it  is  very 
offensive  to  the  subscribers,  and,  indeed,  has  been  so  frequently  and 
generally  expressed,  that  they  will,  no  doubt,  take  an  opportunity 
of  signalising  their  disapprobation  of  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
accompanyists.     Moreover,  there  is  an  evident  disposition  in  the 
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performers  to  "  slubber"  their  work^  which  they  take  no  pains  to 
conceal  as  a  labour  of  duty  and  remuneration^  rather  than  of  love. 
The  rehearsals  (particularly  of  the  new  and  the  partially  known 
symphonies)  are  both  few  and  not  unfrequently  hurried.     At  the 
late  Cologne  festival^  where  Handel's  **  Joshua"  and  a  newly-dis- 
covered composition  of  Sebastian  Bach's  were  performed,  Mendels- 
sohn, the  conductor,  subjected  the  whole  of  the  band  to  as  many  as 
thirteen  rehearsals ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  performers  not  only 
knew  the  whole  of  their  music  almost  by  heart,  but  they   had 
become  acquainted  with  their  author's  intentions,  and  were  prac 
Used  in  all  the  lights  and  shades  in  expression.     When  that  elabo- 
rate  work,    the  choral  83rmphony  of  Beethoven,  was  revived  last 
year,  the  Philharmonic  band  satisfied  themselves,  we  have  heard, 
with  one  rehearsaL     From  such  an  acquaintance,  what  more  could 
be  anticipated  than  a  creditably  correct  playing  of  the  mere  notes  ? 
-—a  simultaneous  union  of  effect  and  expression  was  out  of  the 
question.      Spohr's    "  characteristic  symphony"  was  treated  with 
the  like  parsimonious  justice.     "  They  order  these  matters  better 
in  France,"  as  any  one  may  satisfy  himself  by  attending  the  musical 
re^unkms  in  Phris,  and  above  all  by  observing  the  style  of  accompa- 
nying the  voice  which  actuates  the  whole  orchestra  at  the  "  Acada. 
mie  de  Musique."     To  sum  up  all — ^knowledge,  youth  and  energy 
must  pervade  the  Philharmonic  directory,  or  a  general  demand  and 
preparation  for  incorporating  a  new  society  will  be  heard  and  set  on 
foot.    The  first  note  has,  indeed,  already  been  struck  in  the  pages 
of  The  Musical  World,  where  there  have  appeared  some  severely  vi- 
tuperative articles  upon  the  general  mismanagement  and  inefficien- 
cy of  the  directory ;  and  in  the  number  for  August  2nd,  a  oorrespon. 
dent,  signing  himself  "  An  English  Artist,"  has  proposed  the  incor- 
porating of  a  new  society,  to  be  held  in  the  Italian  Opera-house, 
where  there  will  be  the  advantage  of  having  the  Italian  singers. 
This,  10  far,  is  good  ;  but  when  the  writer  grounds  the  desirable- 
nesB  of  his  new  society,  and  the  success  of  his  plan,  upon  the  single 
circumstance  that  it  will  be  a  '[fashionable  reunion,'^   (which  the 
Philharmonic  is  not),  and  **fascinaling  to  the  aristocracy,"  from  the 
simple  circumstance  of  its  being  held  in  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  one 
can  scarcely  forbear  a  smile  of  wonder  as  to  what  peculiar  atmos- 
phere of  the  profession  the  "  English  Artist"  has  inhaled,  that  he 
should,  for  one  moment,  entertain  the  idea  that  the  class  of  music 
performed  at  the  Philharmonic  concerts  will  **  fascinate"  our  aris- 
tocracy, and  thereby  render  the  new  society  a  "  fashionable  reuni- 
on.''   The  exclusive  selection  of  modern  Italian  music  would  doubt- 
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less  secure  the  patronage  of  the  fashionable  portion  of  our  nobility  ; 
but  that  is  not  the  class  of  composition  which  the  ''  amateurs''  of 
the  Philharmonic  would  tolerate.    Our  aristocracy — the  fashiona* 
Uj-lnfluential  portion  of  it  at  least — are  pleased  only  with  modem 
mnsic,  and  that  of  the  newest  mint.     Her  Majesty>  who,  one  would 
have  thought,  from  the  character  pf  her  teachers^  and  consequently 
of  her  education,  must  have  imbibed  a  different  taste,  has  shown  an 
eidusive  preference  for  the  modem  Italian  school  of  composition  : 
ftr  she  rarely  missed  attending  her  own  theatre  throughout  the  sea- 
son ;  whereas,  in  contradiction  to  the  reported  high  taste  of  her 
Majesty  in  musical  matters,  she  was  present  at  one  performance 
only  of  the  Ancient  Concerts  ;  and  then  the  Italian  singers  were 
summoned,  whom  Mr.  Laporte  had  withheld  from  every  other  pub- 
lic coiicerc  in  Ijondon,  except  those  which  were  held  in  his  own 
theatre ;    while  the  Philharmonic  Society,   with  its  magnificent 
orchestra  and  unrivalled  collection  of  symphonies,  were  not,  in  one 
single  instance,  honoured  by  the  personal  sanction  and  approval  of 
her  Majesty.     The  fashionable  elite,  therefore,  of  the  aristocracy, 
are  iU  inclined  to  ]iatroniae  that  class  of  music  which  is  the  sole 
soppcnt  of  the  Philharmonic  Ckmoerts,  and  for  the  performing  of 
whidi  the  society  was  instituted.    Its  primary  object  was  to  pro. 
dace,  for  the  benefit  of  the  profession  and  the  classical  amateur,  the 
OMSt  sterling  instrumental  compositions  of  the  great  masters ;  and 
it  will  continue  to  receive  the  exclusive  support  of  these  two  classes 
till  the  '*  fashionable  portion  of  the  aristocracy"  condescend  to  be. 
stow  their«patronage  on  that  which  has  already  been  received  with 
rapture  for  years  by  their  plebeian  brethren. 

The  Italian  Opoa  closed  on  the  18th  of  August,  after  a  season  of 
extraordinary  brilliancy  and  success.  Reports  are,  of  course,  afloat 
as  to  the  amount  of  profit  accruing  to  the  lessee  in  consequence  of 
this  brilliant  season ;  and  their  range  is  somewhat  fantastic,  varying 
ficom  0  (cero)  to  i5.45,000.  One  theatrical  statist,  calculating  from 
the  average  bulk  of  the  audiences,  concludes  that  his  quotient  in 
favour  of  the  lessee  cannot  be  less  than  the  higher  sum  named ; 
while  the  green.room  gossip  and  quid.nunc  insinuates  the  edifying 
fact  that  the  whole  of  the  profits  have  been  divided  among  the  Jews, 
the  ostensible  speculator  not  having  benefited  himself  to  the  amount 
of  one  farthing.  Neither  account  is,  probably,  correct,  nor,  indeed, 
is  either  result  c((  the  slightest  consequence.  Whether  Jew  or  Gkn. 
tile  have  made  a  fine  harvest  by  the  predilections  of  the  wealthy, 
we  caie  not  one  straw ;  but  it  were  desirable  that  so  powerful  a 
body  as  our  rich  aristocracy  should  give  a  healthy  tone  to  the  taste- 
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fill  sciences  and  arts  in  their  countrymen^  and  not  submit  to  be  the 
dupes  of  humbugj  more  especially  of  foreign  humbug.    With  the 
exception  of  the  orchestra  and  the  principal  singers  at  the  Italian 
Opera^  and  one  or  two  of  the  dancers  (for  the  majority  of  these  are 
offensive  posturcmakers)^  the  general  management  of  that  theatre 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  country.    In  scenic  effect,  theatrical  properties, 
theatrical  illusion,  machinery,  and  in  all  the  minor  details  of  stage 
direction  and  conduct,  it  is  half  a  century  behind  Covent  Garden  ; 
with  which  establishment  it  will  no  more  bear  comparison  than  the 
old  oil  lamps  of  the  last  century  in  Grosvenor-square,  can  compete  in 
brilliancy  with  the  modem  gas-lights  in  plebeian  Ozford-street«— 
With  their  individual  power  and  collective  influence,  what  might 
not  hal£.a-dozen  noble  subscribers  achieve  in  the  way  of  reform  at 
the  Italian  Opera,  if  they  were  so  inclined  ?     Under  its  present 
management,  the  stage  business  goes  on  with  a  perfect  contempt  of 
all  scenic  propriety  and  good  order.     The  lessee  appears  to  consider 
that  the  whole  of  his  duty  to  his  subscribers  is  comprised  in  the  en- 
gaging of  good  singers  and  dancers,  while  the  rest  of  the  materiel  is 
scarcely  an  affair  of  even  secondary  consideration :  it  may  shift  as  it 
can  for  itself.     The  supporters  of  the  establishment  may  rest  satis^ 
fied  with  at  most  two  or  three  new  operas  in  the  course  of  the  sea- 
son ;  while,  in  the  same  lapse  of  time,  at  Covent  Garden  theatre  the 
manager  will  have  produced  (and  in  a  style  of  unexampled  magni- 
ficence)  half-a^ozen  revivals  from  the  highest  classical  school  in  the 
art,  with  almost  the  same  number  of  original  dramas.     What  im- 
portant revival  has  Mr.  Laporte  brought  forward  this  last  or,  in- 
deed, any  former  season  ?  and  what  have  been  his  new  pieces  ? 
Since  our  last  number  went  to  press,  a  virgin  opera  has  been  pro- 
duced at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.     We  have  been  favoured  with  a 
composition  which  had  not  previously  for  months  been  running  the 
circuit  of  the  Italian,  Austrian,  and  Parisian  theatres.     Mr.  Balfe's 
"  Falstaff''  may  not  equal  in  merit  the  best  productions  of  Pacini  or 
Donizetti,  but  it  was  decidedly  better  music  than  four-fifths  of  that 
which  we  have  heard  in  the  same  house  from  those  fashionable 
composers.     Yet  "  Falstaff"  (perhaps  because  it  was  the  work  of  a 
native)  was  endured  only  for  three  or  four  nights.     This  circum- 
stance was  the  more  mortifying  since  the  '*  libretto'*  was  positively 
respectable  (for  a  modem  opera),  and  the  performers  evinced  a  una- 
nimous interest  in  the  success  of  the  composer.     The  piece  had  not 
received  sufficient  rehearsal  ,*  and  we  heard  that  Lablache  expressed 
a  wish  to  have  more  time  to  study,  and  give  that  full  and  rich  de- 
velopement  to  the  principal  character  upon  which  the  very  existence 
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of  the  opera  depended.  On  the  first  nighty  therefore^  a  want  of  his 
accustomed  ease  and  fluency  was  perceptible.  One  benefit,  how* 
erer,  may  be  derived  by  the  English  school^  and  reflectively  by  the 
musical  public,  from  the  production  of  the  **  Falstafi*;"  and  that  is^ 
that  since  the  Italian  performers  will  condescend  to  learn  a  new 
opera  for  an  English  theatre,  whether  it  may  not  be  worth  the  con- 
sideration of  the  noble  patrons  of  our  Royal  Academy,  and  of  the 
nenoe  in  general,  to  ofier  a  handsome  reward  every  year  for  the  best 
native  composition,  with  the  best  libretto,  and  to  use  their  influence 
in  having  it  brought  out  in  their  own  aristocratic  theatre.  By  this 
plan  the  English  talent  will  be  brought  into  the  same  arena  with 
the  Italian,  and  (national  predilection  aside)  we  should  have  no  fear 
of  the  result  with  all  unprejudiced  men  of  science.  So  long  as  Eng- 
lish talent  is  shut  out  from  competing  with  foreign  talent  upon  the 
tamtjieid,  while  the  latter  is  unduly  encouraged,  so  long  wiU  the 
native  artist  feel  and  write  at  a  disadvantage.  The  same  exdusive- 
ness  does  not  exist  with  regard  to  our  painters.  At  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy exhibition,  and  at  that  of  the  British  Institution  in  PallMall> 
and  which  is  supported  entirely  by  the  aristocracy,  our  artists  main- 
tain their  dignity  in  the  best  possible  fashion,  by  afibrding  ready 
admittance  to  compositions  of  foreigners.  Here  native,  German 
and  French  talent,  are  frequently  brought  together  on  the  same 
stage,  and  to  no  disadvantage  of  the  native  artist.  If  the  English 
mnsirian  were  encouraged  in  the  same  liberal  manner,  there  is  no 
qoestion  that  in  a  few  years  we  should  number  the  Ettys,  the  Wil- 
Ues,  the  Turners,  the  Landseers,  the  Galcotts,  in  the  English  school 
of  music ;  for  a  more  energetic  people  than  the  English,  or  one  that 
will  with  greater  manliness  and  constancy  struggle  against  an  oh- 
itacle,  or  that  can  with  greater  facility  direct  at  will  their  intellec 
toal  faculties,  does  not  exist  in  the  whole  world.  What  they  have 
achieved,  and  are  achieving,  in  the  elegant  arts,  through  clouds  of 
difficulty,  coldness,  and  embarassment,  is  heroic,  is  gigantia  They 
deserve  not  the  neglect  of  their  wealthy  brethren. 

At  the  English  Opera,  which  has  for  a  few  weeks  past  been  open, 
nnder  the  principal  direction  of  Mr.  Peake,  a  new  musical  piece  has 
been  brought  out,  composed  by  the  clever  pupil  of  the  Academy, 
young  Macfarren,  entitled  "  The  Devil's  Opera."  The  plot  and 
dialogue  are  from  the  pen  of  the  composer's  father.  Had  the  latter 
been  as  successful  in  his  department  of  the  labour  as  his  son,  we 
sbould  have  had  a  conjoined  work  exhibiting  more  than  ordinary 
talent.  But  our  musical  dramatists  are  usually  very  unfortunate  in 
the  vehicle  they  employ  for  currying  out  their  compositions.     Some 
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of  the  most  meritorious  dramatic  writing  of  the  English  school  for 
several  years  past>  and  which  must  have  hecome  eminently  popular, 
had  the  incidents  and  dialogue  of  the  pieces  heeu  ingenious  and  at- 
tractive^ have  died  away  for  want  of  co-operative  support  in  the 
outset  to  give  them  notoriety.  The  junior  Macfarren,  like  almost 
all  ambitious  youthful  composers,  has,  we  think,  been  a  little  osten- 
tatious in  the  instrumentation  of  his  opera,  and  which  is  also  a  com. 
mon  defect  in  youth.  This  is  at  times  displayed  to  the  detriment  of 
the  vocal  score.  The  character  of  his  instrumental  music,  also,  is 
not  uniformly  in  keeping  with  his  subject  in  the  drama  immediately 
before  him.  It  is  not  comic ;  neither  is  it  diabolic ;  and  his  over- 
ture is  decidedly  commonplace.  Against  these  drawbacks  may  be 
placed  some  very  pleasing  vocal  melodies ;  and  one  trio  for  female 
voices,  in  round  or  canon  ("  Good  night !  may  slumber  lend  its 
balm"),  which  it  were  no  extravagance  to  pronounce  exquisite  in 
character  and  ingenious  in  detail.  There  is  also  a  very  pretty  inr- 
carole  in  the  second  act,  and  a  sweetly  plaintive  song  for  a  tenor, 
"  Oh,  blame  me  not  that  I  have  strayed."  The  trio  wiU,  in  all  pro- 
bability, become  a  favourite  concert  piece.  The  chorusses — ^indeed, 
the  whole  of  the  music,  is  strictly  dramatic :  we  may,  therefore,  and 
it  is  with  gratified  feelings  that  we  express  the  opinion,  look  with 
confidence  to  the  future  efforts  of  this  meritorious  young  musician. 

By  the  last  annual  report  of  "  The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society," 
whose  performances  are  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  it  is  with  much  gratifi- 
cation that  we  notice  the  steadily  increasing  prosperity  which  at- 
tends all  their  movements.  We  take  no  ordinary  interest  in  the 
transactions  of  this  energetic  body  of  amateurs ;  both  for  the  bene, 
ficial  influence  which  their  performances  are  evidently  producing 
with  '.ne  middle  and  lower  classes  of  society,  in  directing,  regulating, 
and  refining  their  tasteful  perceptions ;  but  also  because  we  have 
watched  its  progress  almost  from  its  infantile  commencement.  This 
large  association  of  five  hundred  members  was  originated  by  its  pre- 
sent  conductor,  Mr.  Joseph  Surman,  a  man  of  unwearied  persever- 
ance and  industry.  He,  with  five  or  six  associates,  held  their  first 
meetings  for  the  practice  of  choral  singing  in  a  small  back  room  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis.  With,  of  course,  no  audience  to  en- 
courage them,  this  was  the  outset  of  their  career;  and  by  their  last 
report,  for  1837>  it  appears  that  their  eight  meetings  for  the  year 
were  held  in  the  audience  of  fifteen  thousand  and  thirty-five  per- 
sons. The  performances  consisted  of  the  "  Messiah"  three  times  re- 
peated ;  Mendelssohn's  ''  St.  Paul"  twice ;  the  "  Israel  in  Egypt,'* 
with  a  selection ;  Haydn's  ''  Creation  ;"  and  Handel's  *'  Dettingen 
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te  Dcum,"  with  Mozart's  "  Twelfth  Mass."  One  of  their  last  per- 
formances has  consisted  of  Spohr's  '*  Last  Judgment  ;*'  and  which^ 
although  creditably  executed  throughout,  failed  in  producing  that 
effect  upon  the  audience  which  we  had  confidently  anticipated.  The 
only  approach  to  a  spontaneous  admiration  manifested  was  at  the 
impressive  chorus,  *'  Holy,  holy.  Lord  God  Almighty."  But  the 
fact  seems  to  be  that  these  unsophisticated  listeners,  being  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  gigantic  construction  and  massive  simplicity  of  feature 
in  the  chorusses  of  Handel  and  Mendelssohn,  could  not  relish  the 
everlasting  modulations  and  chromatic  progressions  in  Spohr's  music. 
Those  concerted  movements,  therefore,  which  have  hitherto  given 
80  much  pleasure  to  the  cultivated  musician — such  as  the  quartetts 
and  semi-chorus,  "  Hail,  our  Redeemer,"  "  The  graves  yield  up 
their  dead,  the  seals  are  broken,"  and  *^  Blessed  are  the  departed,'* 
■n  of  which  are  full  of  chromatic  progressions  and  enharmonic 
changes — were  listened  to  without  emotion.  It  is  true,  that  being 
eaccessively«^we  might  say  ostentatiously^^fficult,  and  written  only 
for  first-rate  vocalists,  they  received  only  indifferent  justice  in  the 
performance  upon  the  present  occasion.  But  it  appears  to  us  that, 
from  the  very  principle  of  their  construction,  the  chorusses  of  Spohr 
are  not  calculated  to  produce  an  effect  with  large  masses  of  singers ; 
and  for  the  reason  already  given.  They  are  elaborate,  in  most  in. 
stances  exquisite,  quartett  movements,  but  frequently  want  the  true 
choral  feature ;  and  the  chief  cause  of  this,  assigned  by  a  musical 
friend  is,  that  the  music  of  Spohr  is  constructed  upon  the  chromatic, 
whereas  that  of  Mendelssohn  is  upon  the  diatonic  scale— and  that  is 
the  scale  of  nature. 

In  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  '*  The  Sacred  Harmonic  Soci- 
ety,"  (the  fifth  from  its  commencement),  it  appears  that  the  balance 
m  hand  is  £d93>  18^.  Qd,,  an  increase  of  £378.  upon  the  previous 
year.  This  circumstance  alone  affords  the  members  no  slight  ground 
(^encouragement  and  seUlapprobation ;---encouragement,  not  to  re- 
lax  in  their  exertions  till  they  have  funds  to  build  a  hall  of  their 
own  (and  which,  with^rm  unUm  and  wise  economy,  we  doubt  not 
will  shortly  be  in  their  power) ;  and  self-approbation  when  they  re- 
ikct  that  this  large  and  well-conducted  association  has  been  the  un- 
aided  construction  of  a  few  individuals  possessing  neither  aristocra- 
tic,  pecuniary,  nor  professional  influence ;  but  is  simply  the  result 
of  excellent  plain  sense,  business-like  habits,  an  instinctive  percep- 
tion of  that  which  is  true  and  enduring  in  art,  and  last,  though  not 
least,  of  a  wise  determination  to  rely  upon  their  own  individual 
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energies  and  exertions.  Most  strenuously^  then^  do  we  advise  them 
to  continue  as  they  have  hitherto  proceeded ;  to  seek  no  foreign  al. 
liance  or  incorporation ;  to  keep  their  power  in  their  own  hands ;  to 
engage  what  professional  talent  they  may  require^  and  not  to  pot 
themselves  in  a  position  to  he  influenced  or  dictated  to  by  professional 
talent.  Let  them  once  become  encrusted  with  the  mildew  of  pro- 
fessional  intrigue,  and  rottenness  at  the  core  will  speedily  follow. 
Leave  professors  to  cope  with  professors ;  hut  professors  with  ama- 
teurs^ each  possessing  equal  privilege,  cannot  consociate,  because 
their  inieruts  diverge  at  every  step :  the  amateur's  is  gregarious, 
that  of  the  professor  is  single  and  exclusive.  Let  the  members  also 
ever  bear  in  memory  the  services  of  the  founders  of  their  society^ 
of  them  who  have  **  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day/'  in  ad. 
vancing  them  to  the  position  they  now  huld.  Let  them  jealously 
watch  the  actions,  and  reject  the  insinuations,  of  the  busy  and  the 
envious.  Many  of  the  society  will  comprehend  this  hint  which  has 
been  thrown  out,  and  to  what  transactions  it  points.  Nothing  more 
certainly  relaxes  the  sinews  of  a  young  association,  and  benumbs 
mutual  confidence,  than  a  wanton  endeavour  to  shoulder  aside  its 
original  founders.  The  above  advice  can  proceed  from  no  other  than 
a  friendly  feeling,  since  the  writer  possesses  not  the  slightest  daira 
upon  the  society,  either  as  a  professor  or  member. 

It  may  be  worth  the  committee's  consideration  whether  two  or 
three,  or  even  more,  of  their  public  meetings,  should  not  consist  of 
one  miscellaneous  act,  and  that  to  comprise  a  selection  of  the  finest 
choral  anthems  and  Te  Deums  of  our  great  church  writers.  The 
Te  Deums  of  Purcell,  for  instance,  and  the  magnificent  anthem  of 
Blow,  "  I  was  in  the  spirit,"  with  the  vocal  power  of  this  society, 
would  have  an  inconceivably  grand  effect,  and,  with  such  an  aggre. 
gate,  would  form  a  new  and  interesting  feature  in  musical  per. 
formances. 

Our  report  of  the  "  Ancient  Concerts,"  and  the  "  Societa  Armo- 
nica,'*  for  the  season,  may  be  comprised  in  a  few  words.  The  fiir. 
mer,  with  an  opulent  library,  such  as  can  scarcely  be  equalled  in  the 
musical  world,  is  content  to  repeat  the  most  familiar  movements  of 
the  most  familiar  oratorios-— thread-bare  songs  and  worn-out  old 
glees — those  selections  being  the  least  hackneyed,  and,  indeed,  in 
every  respect,  the  best,  when  Lord  Burghersh  was  director  for  the 
evening ;  and  the  Societa  Armonica,  with  the  advantage  of  obtain- 
ing  the  assistance  of  the  Italian  singers,  on  account  of  the  meetings 
being  held  in  the  concert  room  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  will,  in  all 
probability,  deteriorate,  if  not  fall  to  decay,   for  want  of  skill. 
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punctuality^  method^  and  order  in  the  administration.  The  ineffi- 
ciency and  slovenliness  manifested  in  the  conductor's  department^ 
upon  several  occasions  during  the  past  season^  were  the  frequent 
theme  for  animadversion  among  the  subscribers,  and  were  echoed  in 
no  leniait  terms  by  the  critics  in  the  periodical  press.  With  their 
several  resources,  and  under  a  spirited  and  effective  managementj 
these  two  societies  would  quickly  rise  into  great  importance ;  as  it 
is,  they  are  only  a  subject  of  regret  or  contempt  with  every  one 
acquainted  with  their  capabilities. 


GENTLENESS    IS    POWER; 
Oa,  THE    STORY  OF  CARANZA  AND  ABORZUF. 

By  Charles  Cowoen  Clarke. 

In  the  land  of  Tartary,  some  thousands  of  years  ago,  reigned  a 
king  whose  name  was  Azum  Beg,  and  he  had  an  only  daughter, 
called  Caranza.  Like  all  kings,  and,  indeed,  all  other  meu  who  are 
born  to  live  upon  the  labour  of  their  fellow-creatures,  he  possessed 
many  virtuea  which  nature  had  bestowed  upon  him,  and  many  vices, 
which  sprang  from  his  unwise  education  and  uncontrouled  self-will. 
He  iras  mild  and  generous  to  his  attendants,  munificent  and  parent- 
like to  his  subjects,  so  long  as  both  the  one  and  the  other  did  not 
disturb  his  tranquility,  or  contradict  his  inclination :  he  possessed 
the  quality  (which  some  people  even  do  not)  of  being  amiable  when 
he  was  pleased.  But  Azum  Beg  had  very  little  self-government, 
and,  like  almost  all  spoiled  children,  he  rarely  allowed  the  welfare 
or  even  comfort  of  others  to  interfere  with  his  own ;  as,  indeed,  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  he  was  content  to  sacrifice  his  only  child,  rather 
than  abandon  the  poor  ambition  of  being  an  absolute  monarch.^* 
Axmn  Beg  was  royally  obstinate,  and  purely  selfish.  Had  he  been 
mmed  in  adversity  and  schooled  in  endurance,  he  would  probably 
bare  been  a  venerable  man ;  for  he  did  not  act  unjustly  from  a  mere 
lore  of  tyranny,  neither  did  he  bestow  his  favours  with  a  miserly  or 
gnidging  hand :  but  he  wanted  the  magnanimity  to  bear  misfortune, 
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and  the  true  wiadom  to  think  for  others  as  well  as  himself  when  as- 
sailed by  it. 

The  Princess  Caranxa  was,  in  some  respects,  the  totally  reverse 
character  of  her  father.  She  inherited  all  his  stubbornness  of  will, 
and  determination  of  purpose,  with  his  generosity  of  disposidcm ;  but 
she  went  far  beyond  him  in  the  one,  seeing  that  she  could  yield,  and 
with  the  sweetest  grace,  when  no  worthy  triumph  was  to  be  effected 
by  holding  out,  otherwise  she  would  have  been  torn  in  pieces  by 
wild  horses  first :  and  in  generosity  she  had  learned  that  what  would 
be  that  virtue  in  a  poor  or  humble  subject,  in  one  holding  her  sta. 
tion  was  scarcely  to  be  called  a  merit.  She  had  learned  that  for  a 
princess  or  other  wealthy  person  to  dispense  large  sums  of  money,  or 
rich  presents,  was  little  more  than  giving  herself  pleasure,  and  no 
inconvenience ;  and  that,  to  be  truly  generous,  she  must  submit  to 
this  in  small  things  as  well  as  where  great  good  was  to  be  obtained. 
It  was  upon  this  point  that  Garan^a  was  unlike  her  father:  her 
happiness  arose  from  making  all  around  her  happy,  but  not  in  mak- 
ing them  happy  in  order  that  she  herself  might  be  so— «he  would 
then  have  been  selfish.  She  was  gentle  and  kind  by  nature,  and 
she  was  wise  by  education.  The  queen,  her  mother,  who  had  been 
the  only  watcher  and  guardian  of  her  conduct,  was  the  daughter  of  a 
poor  shepherd.  Her  uncommon  beauty  had  caught  the  eye  of  Asum 
Beg  as  he  one  day  rode  out  to  hunt,  when,  with  the  wilfulness  of 
one  who  had  never  known  controul,  he  ordered  that  she  should  be 
brought  to  his  palace  the  next  morning.  The  second  view  of  her 
fair  and  lovely  features,  together  with  her  simple  and  honest  speech, 
so  wrought  upon  his  mind,  that  in  a  few  days  be  made  her  the  part- 
ner of  his  bed  and  throne.  The  king,  without  being  aware  of  it, 
had  espoused  a  maiden  whose  mind  was  as  pure  as  her  face  was 
beautiful.  Sufeika  (for  that  was  the  name  of  the  queen)  had  been 
bom,  nursed,  and  brought  up,  in  the  school  of  adversity  and  toil  — 
She  had  known  many  privations,  and  had  learned  to  value  the  bless- 
ing of  cheerful  and  active  exertion.  Her  mind  had  never  been  de- 
based by  indigent  misery ;  and  now  that  this  sudden  prosperity  had 
come  upon  her,  it  was  so  far  from  disordering  her  well-balanced 
judgment,  that  she  did  not  forget  the  class  she  had  left,  but  con. 
stantly  directed  all  her  influence  to  benefit  and  exalt  the  members  of 
it ;  and,  indeed,  many  of  the  edicts  and  royal  ordinances  intended 
to  advance  the  interests  and  comforts  of  the  common  people,  and  for 
which  Azum  Beg  gained  all  the  credit  and  popularity,  had  been  the 
result  of  the  queen's  suggestion  and  entreaty.     This  noble-minded 
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woman,  who  thought  for  others  more  than  she  thought  for  herself, 
was  the  worthy  guide  of  her  daughter's  conduct. 

Caranxa  had  little  to  learn  from  her  mother,  whose  intelligent 
mind,  generous  disposition,  and  gentle  nature,  she  inherited.  The 
point  of  her  character  to  which  Sufeika  directed  all  her  attention, 
was  that  unhending  spirit  of  determination  which  stamped  her  the 
child  of  Axum  Beg.  The  value  of  this  quality  for  arduous  enter. 
prises,  and  mental  as  well  as  hodily  endurance,  she  accurately  esti- 
mated. Her  care,  therefore,  was  that  it  should  assume  the  character 
of  lofty  and  steady  perseverance,  and  not  decline  into  perverse  and 
unreflecting  ohstinacy.  To  accomplish  this,  she  accustomed  her  to 
reflect  upon  her  own  inclination  hefore  she  proceeded  to  act ;  to  he 
cautious  in  doing  that  for  which  she  could  not  after  respect  herself; 
to  observe  the  conduct  of  others,  and,  if  possible,  justly,  at  all  events 
charitably,  to  interpret  their  motives ;  and,  lastly,  to  pursue  no  pur- 
pose which  should  give  pain  to  another,  unless  by  doing  so  she  could 
benefit  many. 

Caranza  adored  her  mother;  and  as  love  will  so  engross  the  mind 
as  to  make  us  unconsciously  not  only  imitate  the  actions,  but  even 
to  a  degree  mould  our  features  after  the  object  beloved,  so  this  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  humanity  became  the  counterpart  of  her  mother, 
with  a  spirit  for  endurance  superadded,  which,  perhaps,  under  the 
same  trial,  Sufeika  could  not  have  equalled,  certainly  not  exceeded. 

It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  behold  this  young  creature  when  she 
weut  forth  from  the  palace  for  the  purpose  of  administering  to  the 
comforts,  or  hearkening  to  the  sorrows,  of  some  humble  individual 
whose  distresses  had  reached  her ;  and  it  was  a  heaven  to  listen  to 
the  tones  of  her  voice  (tender  and  mellow  as  those  of  the  dove  in  a 
silent  wood)  as  she  soothed  or  cheered  the  objects  of  her  attention 
and  care.  '*  When  the  ear  heard  her,  then  it  blessed  her,"  for  "  she 
delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  the  fatherless,  and  him  that  had  none 
to  help  him."  Her  voice  was  a  medicine  to  them ;  it  was  soft  and 
very  cheerfuL  Despondency  never  entered  lier  heart  (which  she 
proved  when  her  trial  came) ;  her  tones,  therefore,  always  roused 
the  dejected  or  downfallen,  and  after  she  had  gone  away  the  sweet 
recollection  of  them,  together  with  the  mild  look  of  her  deep,  blue, 
innocent  eyes,  left  an  odour  and  a  blessing  behind,  as  of  a  wafted 
oenser.  Caranza  had  learned  from  her  mother  the  value  of  useful 
occupation  to  every  individual  in  society,  however  high,  and,  of 
eoorse,  however  low^  their  place  may  be  appointed ;  and  she  found, 
by  observation  and  her  own  example,  that  each  individual  has  a 
separate  duty  to  fulfil,  besides  that   of  administering  to  his  im- 
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mediate  necessities — which  is^  to  assist  his  neighbour.  Ganuun 
considered  all  mankind  as  her  neighbours.  Though  a  princess^ 
and^  as  might  be  supposed^  one  who  had  nothing  to  do  the  whole 
day  but  contemplate  her  robes  and  her  jewels^  or  ride  abroad  upon 
her  favourite  camel,  surrounded  with  attendants,  she  nevertheless 
contrived  very  fully  to  occupy  her  time  with  considering  the  petitions 
of  the  unfortunate,  helping  the  industrious  but  needy  trader,  and 
supplying  the  utterly  destitute  with  means  to  obtain  a  livelihood. 
She  herself  was  never  idle ;  she  could,  therefore,  with  a  safe  con- 
science, require  that  all  who  applied  to  her  for  relief  should  show 
that  they  were  ready,  by  industry,  to  apply  that  relief  to  a  worthy 
account.  One  of  her  plans  was,  to  purchase  wares  from  the  small 
merchants  and  beginners  in  trade,  and  supply  those  who  had  not 
wherewith  to  commence  as  traders.  When  these  returned  to  the 
princess  with  the  produce  of  their  little  store,  she  rewarded  them 
with  the  half  of  their  industrious  traffic,  and  supplied  them  again 
and  again  with  merchandiire,  till  they  were  able  to  become  pur- 
chasers themselvers,  as  well  as  sellers ;  at  which  period  they  received 
from  their  benefactress  a  public  token  of  her  approbation.  Let  not 
the  reader  smile  at  the  thought  of  a  princess,  so  many  ages  ago,  act- 
ing  in  the  way  described.  The  world  is  not  so  young  in  wisdom  as 
we  wise  modems  would  fain  believe ;  the  greatest  and  the  best  peo- 
ple that  have  lived  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  recorded  in 
history. 

Till  the  age  of  eighteen,  Caran^a  had  pursued  this  course  of  con- 
duct,  blessing  and  being  blest.  But  now  the  period  of  her  trial  ap. 
proached.  So  fair,  so  good  a  creature,  should  have  had  no  trials ; 
no  furnace  of  affliction  need  have  been  applied  to  test  the  unalloyed 
purity  of  that  gold.  Yet  was  it  well  that  she  suffered ;  for  she  was 
enabled  to  carry  her  unselfish  principle  to  its  utmost  extent ;  a  great 
reform  was  wrought  by  her  example;  multitudes  were  released 
from  ignorance  and  suffering,  and  rendered  happy  ;  while  she  pre- 
pared for  herself  a  crown  of  honour— «n  amaranthine  crown,  woven 
with  the  blessings  of  grateful  hearts,  gemmed  with  the  radiance  of 
smiling  eyes,  and  glorified  with  the  light  of  celestial  approbation. 

The  first  sorrow  which  smote  at  the  door  of  that  constant  and 
loving  heart,  was  the  death  of  the  queen-mother.  Sufieka  died  as 
she  had  lived,  calmly,  simply,  without  vain.glory ;  charging  her 
daughter  to  let  her  funeral  be  conducted  with  no  other  pomp  than 
the  attendance  of  such  of  her  subjects  as  loved  her  while  living,  and 
cherished  her  memory  when  dead.  The  only  testimony  of  affection 
and  token  of  remembrance  that  she  left  with  her  child  was,  a 
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homely  earthen  pitcher  that  had  heen  her  constant  companion  in 
▼outh,  when  feeding  her  father's  flock^  and  which  she  used  in  com- 
mon for  supplying  the  sheep  and  herself  from  the  spring.  This  was 
the  sole  relic  she  had  resenred  of  her  humble  state  of  maidenhood^ 
aad  she  enjoined  her  daughter  to  bear  it  with  her  whererer  her  fu. 
ture  lot  might  be  cast^  as  it  would  serve  to  remind  her  of  her  mo. 
therms  simple  and  innocent  origin^  and  check  any  rising  thoughts  of 
superiority  in  rank  or  station.  "  I  die/'  said^  she  **  with  cheerful 
satisfaction^  because  I  hare  fulfilled  my  destiny.  I  was  granted  but 
one  image  of  myself  to  rear,  and  so  precious  is  that  one  to  my  heart, 
10  kindly  has  it  yielded  to  my  fostering  hand,  that  I  leave  it  without 
a  sad  thought.  For  we  shall  be  separated  only  in  the  body,  Caran- 
la;  my  spirit  will  be  ever  near  you,  to  cheer  you  in  trouble,  and 
comfort  you  at  all  times.  I  shall  behold  your  opening  eyes,  and 
watch  at  your  side  when  their  lids  are  closed.  When  the  storms  of 
sorrow  rise  (for  storms  you  must  have),  remember  that  your  mother 
is  near  you,  and  be  steadfast." 

Tl^thout  the  city  lay  an  extensive  plain,  and  in  the  centre  of  it 
was  a  rising  ground.  Here  Caranza,  by  the  consent  of  the  king, 
ordered  that  the  last  ceremony  of  disposing  the  remains  of  Sufeika 
should  be  solemnized.  No  troops  attended  the  procession,  no  pomp, 
no  pageantry.  But  the  whole  city,  and  all  the  country  round, 
poured  forth  their  thousands ;  so  that,  by  the  time  the  sun  had  just 
speared  above  the  edge  of  the  plain,  the  area  round  the  hill  was 
one  sea  of  population  ;  and  at  that  point  of  time  issued  from  the 
city  gate  the  corpse  of  the  queen,  borne  on  the  heads  of  loving  ser. 
vants,  and  followed  by  Caranza  alone ;  for  as  it  was  not  the  custom 
of  the  country  that  the  king  should  attend  any  funeral,  Azum  Beg, 
rather  than  infringe  the  rule  of  a  state  ceremonial,  was  content  to 
forego  the  paying  the  last  tribute  of  affection  to  a  virtuous  and  mag. 
nanimous  consort.  Azum  was  selfish  ;  he  therefore  gladly  pleaded 
an  insignificant  excuse  for  absenting  himself,  where  he  would  have 
been  the  least  important  person  in  the  procession.  He  could  not 
afford  the  bereavement  of  state  pageantry,  trappings,  and  garniture. 
Re  remained  behind,  and  was  not  even  thought  of. 

They  laid  the  dead  queen  upon  a  lofty  pile  of  wood,  made  more 
inflammable  by  odoriferous  gums,  oils,  and  resin ;  and  while  the 
parifying  element  was  performing  its  fierce  office,  Caranza,  apart, 
upon  her  knees,  with  all  the  multitude  following  her  example, 
awaited  the  consummation.  Nothing  was  heard  throughout  that 
peopled  space  but  the  roaring  of  the  fire  and  the  smart  chidings  of 
the  burning  timber.     When  the  sacrifice  was  completed,  the  ashy 
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remains  of  Sufeika  were  brought  to  the  princess^  who,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  enshrined  them  in  the  earthen  pitcher,  the  early  companion  and 
expiring  gift  of  her  noble  parent.  As  she  prepared  to  return  home, 
an  affectionate  ''Farewell"  rose  from  the  multitude.  Caranza's 
heart  melted  with  tenderness  at  this  devotion  to  the  memory  of  her 
mother,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  young  life  she  felt  the  value  of 
a  good  name.  And  so,  with  her  simple  pitcher  (now  rendered  ines- 
timably precious  to  her)  she  walked  back  to  the  palace,  followed  by 
that  grateful  people. 

Very  shortly  after  this  event,  Azum  became  involved  in  war  with  a 
neighbouring  potentate,  whose  name  was  Aborzuf,  a  man  endowed 
with  a  lion*s  heart  and  a  lion's  strength.  Like  the  lion,  too,  he  glo- 
ried in  contention  and  existed  by  strife.  Slaughter  and  blood  were 
his  pastime ;  blood  was  his  daily  food ;  blood  was  in  his  thoughts, 
his  nightly  dreams,  and  his  waking  acts  sounded  of  blood  :  he 
ramped  in  blood.  His  power  and  bold  ferocious  daring  made  him 
an  object  of  awe  to  the  surrounding  princes ;  while  his  own  people 
never  mentioned  his  name  but  under  their  breath.  When  he  ap. 
peared  abroad  he  was  clad  in  armour  and  thronged  with  soldiery. 
They  who  should  have  been  as  his  children  fled  at  the  sight  of  him, 
and  huddled  like  a  flock  of  sheep  when  the  butcher  enters  the  fold. 
Terror  was  the  principle  of  his  government ;  and  by  terror,  and  by 
fostering  the  instruments  of  tyranny,  his  soldiers,  he  ruled,  or  rather 
murdered,  the  wretched  creatures  who  lay  prostrate  beneath  his 
sword.  But  Aborzuf  was  not  only  a  monster  in  mind — as  a  roan, 
he  was  monstrous.  When  a  child,  his  form  was  airy,  frank,  and 
noble — ^it  was  angelic ;  his  disposition  was  mild,  generous,  and  even 
magnanimous.  **  Oh,  fairest  flower !  no  sooner  blown  than  blasted." 
We  are  but  as  we  are  fashioned ;  and  it  was  the  evil  destiny  of 
Aborzuf  to  be  placed  under  the  instruction  and  moral  guidance  of  a 
demon  in  the  outward  form  of  Gbd's  fairest  creation.  This  bad 
spirit,  who  had  gained  absolute  dominion  over  the  mind  of  his  vic- 
tim-pupil, had  so  perverted  the  early  tendencies  of  his  nature,  that 
"  evil  had  become  his  good,"  and  deformity  his  loveliness.  He  had 
instilled  into  him  the  belief  that,  in  order  to  hold,  as  it  were,  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  the  wills  and  the  lives  of  his  subjects,  he  must 
be  to  them  outwardly,  as  well  as  mentally,  of  another  creation  ;  he 
must  terrify,  and  not  assimilate.  He  therefore  fashioned  his  body 
to  correspond  with  his  mind,  and  that  was  of  hideous  proportion  and 
aspect.  It  was  covered  with  a  grisly  hair ;  and  to  any  one  who 
could  attentively  look  upon  his  face,  that  was  evidently  but  a  fright, 
ful  mask — a  loathsome  scurf,  that  had  crept  over  the  young  fresh. 
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of  heavenly  candour  and  beauty.  One  things  however,  the 
demon  could  not  annihilate  in  his  victim.  Outwardly  horrible,  even 
ippalling,  he  had  made  him^  and  mentally  deformed  and  wicked ; 
but  he  could  not  quench  in  him  that  spark  divine,  the  consciousness 
cfgpotL  He  had  brought  him  to  kaie  goodness ;  but  with  the  hate 
had  fortunately  come  the  awe,  and  even  the  fear^  of  moral  truth, 
and  the  holy  beauty  of  loving  kindness  and  long  suffering.  His  per- 
ception, too,  of  personal  accomplishment,  had  not  been  suffered  to 
cxpiie,  3rel  was  it  converted  into  a  fierce  and  animal  passion.  Every 
thing  was  to  yield  before  the  storm  of  his  will ;  and  his  love,  like 
biswarfiue,  dictated  submission  or  devastation.  This  was  the  king 
who,  unfortunately  for  Azum,  had  become  his  foe. 

The  rare  beauty  and  accomplishments  of  the  Princess  Caranza 
had  not  been  the  talk  of  surrounding  kingdoms  and  provinces,  with- 
OQt  their  fame  having  also  reached  the  ears  of  Aborzuf.  He  imme- 
diately  fired  with  the  desire  of  obtaining  possession  of  one  that  was 
•a  object  of  envy  to  all  his  brother  potentates ;  and  as,  in  a  former 
contest  with  Aznm,  he  had  so  weakened  the  power  of  that  prince  as 
to  reduce  him  to  the  condition  of  becoming  a  tributary  for  the  te. 
sore  of  his  crown,  he  felt  assured  that  the  simple  signification  of  his 
will  muat  produce  an  acquiescence  with  it  on  the  part  of  that  mo* 
naich.  In  terms,  therefore,  which  wore  rather  the  air  of  command 
than  of  a  courtly  treaty,  he  proposed  himself  as  the  consort  of  Ca- 
nnMSL  Acum  Beg  was  ill  prejiared  for  such  an  appeal,  and  still 
]em  inclined  to  such  an  alliance ;  but  he  knew  his  own  weakness, 
tod  he  more  bitterly  knew  his  neighbour's  power,  as  well  as  his 
nental  and  bodily  ugliness.  Under  any  circumstances  he  could  not 
have  acted  magnanimously  in  his  present  situation.  He  resorted  to 
meannesa  and  insincerity.  An  embassy  was  returned  to  the  court  of 
Aborzuf,  stating  that  a  treaty  of  marriage  for  the  Princess  Caranza 
was  already  in  progress.  Had  the  statement  been  true,  Aborzuf 
would  not  have  foregone  his  claim ;  but,  by  his  emissaries,  he  knew 
it  to  be  a  deception.  In  the  torrent,  therefore,  of  his  rage,  he  swore 
that  in  one  month  horn  that  day  he  would  be  before  the  walls  of 
Azum  Begfs  palace,  and  claim  the  hand  of  his  daughter.  "  And 
tell  your  master,"  said  he,  "  that  if  he  then,  in  the  minutest  point, 
obstruct  my  purpose,  I  will  tear  his  whole  city  to  the  ground,  and 
faring  the  ailenoe  of  the  grave  into  his  provinces.  He  knows  me,  and 
that,  in  my  threats  at  all  events,  I  keep  my  oath." 

The  result  of  this  embassy  stunned  the  whole  court  of  Azum 
B^,  who,  with  an  imbecile  selfishness,  wandered  about  his  palace, 
weeping  and  wringing  his  hands.    The  news  also  quickly  spread 
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over  the  city,  and  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  its  inhabitants. 
In  the  event  of  either  alternative  (the  refusal  or  acceptance  of  Abor- 
zafs  terms),  they  were  certain  of  being  melancholy  sufferers.  In 
the  one  case,  they  >vould  be  sacrificed  to  his  fury,  or  carried  away 
captive  ;  in  the  other,  they  would  lose  the  object  of  their  (all  but) 
adoration.  Amid  the  tumult  of  apprehension  and  dismay,  Caranza 
alone  appeared  to  be  calm  and  dignified.  Her  own  resolution  was 
quickly  taken,  and  she  would  as  promptly  have  acted  upon  it.  But 
Caranza  thought  not  for  herself  exclusively  ;  her  father  was  to  be 
considered,  and  the  people  with  whom,  by  constant  intercourse,  she 
had  formed  an  almost  equal  sympathy — that  large  brotherhood, 
whose  joys  she  had  participated,  whose  wants  she  had  relieved, 
whose  sorrows  she  had  allayed,  and  whose  strifes  she  had  appeased. 
These  were  strong  ties  :  yet  did  not  Caranza  wholly  disregard  her 
self-preservation  ;  for  she  was  a  mortal,  though  she  had  drunk  deeply 
of  that  everlasting  fountain  that  knows  no  taint  of  impurity.  She, 
therefore,  from  the  mere  impulse  of  nature,  first  thought  of  her  own 
safety,  with  that  of  her  parent ;  to  secure  which  she  proposed  that 
without  delay  he  should  abdicate  his  throne,  and  that  both  should 
speed  away  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tyrant.  *'  Jewels  we  can  take, 
my  father,  amply  to  protect  us  against  dependance  or  casual  need. 
And  even  should  the  calamity  of  destitution  fall  to  our  lot,  never 
shall  I  lose  sight  of  my  mother's  origin,  and  of  my  mother's  spirit. 
I  feel  that  I  am  now  more  than  ever  her  daughter,  and  in  humble- 
ness  and  poverty  will  foster  you  as  she  did  her  parent.  ^  Never  shall 
you  know  one  privation  beyond  the  pomp  and  service  of  royalty. 
The  gentle  ministerings  of  a  tender  and  dutiful  affection  shall  take 
the  place  of  precise  and  unloving  punctuality.  For  the  cold  obedi- 
ence of  a  hired  servitude,  you  shall  have  the  quick  forethought  of  a 
fond  and  dutiful  child.  The  heavy  frivolity  and  the  airy  substance 
of  ceremony  you  will  lose,  it  is  true ;  but  in  its  place  you  shall  have 
the  large  and  weighty  comfort  of  unbought,  ungrudging  attendance. 
Oh  !  my  father,  the  glory  of  dominion  is  a  vain  thing,  except  it  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  desire  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  beneficence,  and 
to  water  the  growing  flowers  of  wisdom,  which  is,  universal  loving, 
kindness.  Throw  aside  this  jewelled  yoke,  and  cast  away  this  costly 
emptiness ;  but  oh !  save  me  from  the  jaws  of  the  lion,  and  yourself 
from  the  reproach  of  having  abandoned  your  only  one  to  his  glut- 
tony !" 

This  appeal  staggered  the  faculties  of  the  vaccillating,  prostrate 
Azum  Beg.  He  would  act  generously,  he  would  act  magnani- 
mously, had  he  ever  once  learned  to  forget  himself,  and  to  sink  that 
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foi^etfolness  in  consideration  for  others.  Moreover,  he  was  a  man 
in  years  ;  and  a  self-seeking  youth  never  makes  a  disinterested  old 
roan.  He  had  also,  through  life,  heen  accustomed  to  the  formality 
of  council — ^the  coldness  of  deliberation  and  the  ceremony  of  delay  ahd 
indecision  had  encrusted  his  mind.  The  limbs  of  his  energy  had  stif- 
fened and  distorted  with  contraction ;  he  could  not  decide  with  prpmp. 
titude,  even  in  an  affair  of  ceremonious  obserrance :  what  effect,  then, 
the  sudden  proposal  of  abdication-must  have  produced  on  such  a  mind 
and  such  a  disposition  may  be  conceived.  It  seemed  to  deprive  him  of 
breath  and  to  envelope  his  faculties  in  a  mist.  He  talked  of  degra- 
dation,  of  bereavement,  of  faded  honour,  and  departed  glory.  He 
hoped  that  the  future  consort  of  his  daughter  had  been  misrepre- 
sented ;  people  are  seldom  so  wicked  (particularly  those  in  high 
station)  as  the  world  described  them  to  be ;  every  body  possessed 
some  quality  ;  in  short,  he  wanted  no  cabinet  council  where  his 
interest  was  concerned :  but  the  question  of  abdication  was  an  afifair 
of  state-^the  welfare  of  his  people  was  to  be  thought  of — a  sacred 
duty — ^his  future  provision  was  to  be  arranged — ^his  restoration  (if 
feasible)  to  be  guaranteed— every  thing,  indeed,  was  rapidly  enough 
considered  that  would  touch  his  own  miserable  comfort ;  while  his 
noble-minded  daughter  was  all  but  overlooked  in  the  struggle  of 
self-sheltering  from  the  impendent  storm.  (Reader,  think  not  this 
picture  overcharged  :  it  could  be  identified  to  its  minutest  line  and 
feature.)  Axum  Beg  resolved  upon  three  days  reflection,  after  his 
council  had  been  in  close  debate  for  a  week.  Caranza,  sighing, 
shook  her  head  and  withdrew  to  her  chamber,  ruminating  sad 
thoughts  on  poor  humanity  and  her  own  future  prospect. 

In  one  fortnight  from  the  day  of  his  threat,  Aborzuf,  with  his 
wild  horde,  were  before  the  city  of  Asum  Beg.  The  whole  of  the 
frontier  army  was  driven  in  like  leaves  before  a  hurricane,  and  the 
conqueror  with  the  news  of  his  approach  arrived  together.  Short 
and  uncourtly  was  his  summons,  as  might  be  expected.  '*  For  the 
take  of  the  fair  Princess  Caranza,  King  Aborzuf  will  forbear  his 
assault  upon  the  city  of  King  Azum  Beg  till  the  morrow's  noon  ; 
when  the  prize  of  his  hopes  and  present  undertaking  will  be  on  her 
road  from  the  city  to  meet  her  victorious  suitor,  or  the  bond  of  his 
oath  will  be  straitened  with  an  unpitying  hand.*' 

Now  was  there  hurrying  to  and  fro  throughout  the  city.  King 
Azum  and  his  whole  court  were  paralyzed.  The  streets  were 
thronged  with  anxious  groups  of  faces :  women  with  children 
in  their  arms,  and  who  seemed  wholly  unconscious  of  their 
burthens,  hastened   with    pale  faces  from  crowd  to    crowd,  col- 
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lecting  reports  and  retailing  them  for  fiicts.  Here,  soldiers, 
singly  or  in  pairs,  who  had  fled  from  the  frontiers,  silent, 
ashamed,  sullen,  or  answering  with  blunt  and  niggard  speech 
the  clamourous  volubilitj  of  the  artisans.  The  old  people  and  the 
mothers  hoped  that  King  Azura  and  the  ^nrinoess  would  consider 
their  people,  and  avert,  by  timely  submission,  the  destruction  of  the 
city.  The  young,  the  ardent,  and  the  prodigal  of  life,  were  for 
resisting  the  invader  to  the  uttermost,  and  finally  dying  with  the 
lovely  object  of  their  veneration  in  the  flames  of  her  palace.  All 
was  confusion  and  dismay. 

In  the  palace  the  night  was  passed  in  hurried  council — project 
after  project,  for  gaining  time,  was  proposed.  Hour  succeeded  to 
hour,  and  no  resolution  was  taken,  till  the  princess  (the  innocent 
cause  of  the  impending  calamity,  and  there  present)  perceiving  that 
it  was  reserved  for  her  to  conclude  the  conflict  of  opinion,  and  to 
disperse  the  scorm  that  threatened  the  ruin  of  her  oouatry ;  with 
meek  aspect,  yet  streaming  forth  dignified  energy  aad  benevolence, 
arose  at  the  right  of  the  throne,  and  laying  her  hand  on  the  arm  of 
her  father,  said — '*  In  any  other  presence  than  this,  I  might  now 
complain  that  the  one  of  all  our  nation  whose  peace  of  mind  and 
prosperity  were  most  in  peril,  had  been  held  in  the  lightest  regard. 
When  the  enemy,  however,  is  at  the  threshold,  time  is  then  most 
ill — ^indeed,  it  is  never  well — spent  in  uttering  reproaches.  To  the 
purpose,  therefore,  of  this  assembling.  It  appears,  lords,  in  my  poor 
judgment,  that  there  are  three  modes  by  which  the  threatened  evil 
to  our  country  may  be  averted  or  quenched ;  and  in  all  these  (woe 
is  me  !)  must  I  be  doomed  to  be  the  cause  of  much  anguish,  or  the 
shedding  of  life  in  multitudes  of  unofiending  citisens— or  of  under- 
going an  extremity  of  sorrow  in  myself. 

''  First,  then,  the  evil  might  be  quenched  by  flatly  rejecting  the 
imperious  demand  of  the  invader,  and  daring  him  to  the  acoom. 
plishment  of  his  design  ;  for  we  can  but  die ;  and  so  knit  are  the 
souls  of  our  citizens  in  unity  of  love  and  devotion  to  the  unworthy 
one  now  addressing  you,  that,  although  the  foe  would  doubtless 
fulfil  his  undertaking,  he  would  nevertheless  do  so  at  stem  cost  of 
trial  and  life ;  and  if  this  were  all,  defiance  and  resistance  to 
the  death  were  our  wisest  alternative  ;  but  when  I  think,  in  the 
event  of  defeat,  how  the  storm  of  retribution  would  rage,  and  de- 
stroy the  helpless  victims  of  its  fury — and  with  tenfold  horror, 
should  the  tyrant  lose  altogether,  by  her  death,  the  object  of  his 
invasion,  I  cannot  consent,  lords,  to  purchase  my  safety  or  revenge 
at  Ko  sad  a  cost. 
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*'  The  impending  calamity  might  he  averted  wholly  in  my  sim. 
yk  person^  hy  the  unwise  spuming  of  heaven's  choicest  gift — ^iife. 
I  ooald^  with  a  welUcompassed  artifice,  foil  my  ravisher,  and  shiver 
in  pieces  the  cup  at  the  moment  when  its  possessor  was  pressing  it 
to  his  lips.  And  I  fear  not  to  do  this — ^I  fear  not  death  ;  but  I 
fear  to  do  an  unworthy  thing — ^I  fear  to  act  cowardly.  Endurance 
of  eril  with  constancy  is  the  truest  bravery.  Were  it,  therefore, 
only  the  ofl^ng  of  the  most  acceptable  sacrifice  to  the  memory  of 
her  who  showed  me,  by  her  own  blessed  example,  the  beauty  of 
steadfastness  in  all  things  good,  I  should  perform  the  hard  task 
BOW  set  before  me.  To-morrow,  at  the  appointed  time,  I  leave  my 
father's  honse." 

So  saying,  with  a  blushed  cheek  of  modesty  and  maidenly  con. 
sdousnefls,  she  left  the  council.  The  soft  yet  prevailing  tones  of 
her  voice  ransr  in  the  ears  of  all  her  auditors,  each  of  whom,  while 
he  hallowed  the  victim,  humbled  his  soul  in  self-abasement  before 
the  magnitude  of  the  sacrifice. 

The  few  hours  of  solitary  seclusion  previously  to  the  solemnizing 
of  the  marriage  cenmony  are  rarely  passed  by  any  maiden  unac 
companied  with  perturbed  and  tumultuous  emotions,  even  though 
the  prospect  of  her  future  course  of  life  appear  placid,  shining,  and 
joyous.  She  is  about  to  yield  every  prerogative,  but  that  of  thought, 
to  the  dominion  of  the  stranger.  She  abandons  her  freedom  of 
action  to  the  oontroui  of  another  she  does  not  unerringly  know ; 
for  the  prologue  to  the  drama  she  is  about  to  enact  is  not  always  a 
faithful  promise — ^nay,  it  is  frequently  a  false  guide  to  its  intent, 
progress,  and  consummation.  She  throws  a  fearful  stake.  All 
may  be  a  faithful  prescript  of  after  fulfilment,  and  all  may  be  "  false 
and  hollow."  Alas  !  for  the  woman  who,  after  reaping  the  harvest 
of  plighted  truth,  discovers  in  the  rich  gamer  of  her  stored  afiec. 
tion  the  creeping  mildew  of  doubt,  mistrust,  and  unkindness.  The 
bitterness  of  this  lot,  at  all  events,  was  not  prepared  for  Caransa : 
she  could  have  no  misgivings — her  career  admitted  of  no  doubt — a 
frightful  certainty  stared  her  in  the  face ;  and  appalling  as  this  was, 
it  may  be  deemed  preferable  to  the  cruelty  of  a  blighted  hope.  Her 
night  was  passed,  like  the  felon's,  in  the  stupor  of  sleep.  The  gen- 
tle, ministering  hand  of  nature  came  to  the  relief  of  her  over.strain- 
ed  faculties ;  for  the  outward  calm  and  apparent  self-possession  of 
the  sweet  martyr,  were  but  the  personation  of  a  lofty  spirit,  which 
could  not  descend  to  the  level  of  selfish  weakness  that  she  saw 
around  her. 

Before  the  hour  for  leaving  her  native  home — the  scenes  of  all 
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her  gracious  thoughts  and  acts  ;  the  home,  every  quarter  of  which 
was  hecome  precious  to  her^  heing  connected  with  the  memory  of  her 
sainted  mother,  whose  spirit  was  ever  present  with  and  confirmed 
her  constant  heart — ^before  the  hour  arrived  that  was  to  separate  her 
from  all  she  loved,  Caranza  was  prepared  to  depart.  Unlike  her 
conduct  upon  the  former  procession,  which  was  in  character  with 
the  simple  beauty  of  the  occasion,  she  now  arrayed  herself  in  the 
most  gorgeous  apparel  suited  to  the  most  festive  solemnity  ;  she  de. 
manded  the  attendance  of  all  the  court  pageantry ;  the  royal  palan. 
quins  and  the  royal  camel  was  brought  forth.  Every  warrior  in  the 
city  had  orders  to  fill  the  train ;  not  a  point  was  to  be  omitted 
which  would  swell  the  pomp  and  gaudiness  of  the  parade  in  the 
common  eye ;  for  Caranza  knew  that  she  was  making  an  appeal  to 
a  common  mind,  and  one,  therefore,  which,  so  far  from  being  able 
to  appreciate  her  native  simplicity  of  character,  would  have  construed 
the  absence  of  regal  accompaniment  into  a  studied  insult,  and  have 
been  stung  thereby  into  ten-fold  exasperation.  Azum  Beg  had  sig- 
nified his  will  to  accompany  her  to  the  place  of  her  destination ;  for 
now  the  arrangements  were  suited  to  the  educated  habits  and  taste 
of  the  monarch.  But  the  weak  old  man  did  not  perceive  that,  by 
being  present  upon  such  an  occasion,  he  was  infinitely  humbling 
himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  superior  and  delicate-minded  among  his 
subjects — that  he  was  ostensibly  sanctioning  the  sacrifice  of  his  only 
child — that  he  was,  indeed,  conducting  her  to  the  altar.  Caranza 
apprehended  at  a  glance  the  misery  of  his  situation ;  and  although 
he  himself  was  incapable  of  feeling  his  own  mental  prostration,  she 
could  not  endure  such  an  exposure,  for  the  native  pride  .and  delicacy 
of  her  heart  were  wounded  through  his  self-betrayal  and  uncon- 
sciousness of  true  dignity.  She,  therefore,  with  animation  and  firm, 
tiess,  resisted  his  proposal,  placing  her  objection,  as  regarded  his 
order  of  mind,  upon  the  safest  ground.  '*  My  own  personal  sorrows, 
my  dear  father,  are  sufficiently  piercing,  and  they  will  demand 
all  the  added  support  of  my  blessed  mother's  ministering  in- 
fluence and  consolation  to  bear ;  but  the  idea  of  your  being  subject, 
ed  to  the  triumphal  taunt  or  vulgar  glory  of  your  victor,  would 
deprive  me  of  all  power  of  self-conduct.  Contempt,  bodily  subjec 
tion,  injury,  I  can  endure — ^it  is  my  sex's  inheritance  ;  but  the  au- 
thor of  my  being  must  not  be  smitten  with  insult  before  my  eyes. 
You  must  not  accompany  me.  Farewell,  my  dear  father  !  ^lay 
that  Being  who  through  life  has  been  my  friend  (had  he  vouch, 
safed  me  no  other  blessing  than  such  a  mother  as  fell  to  my  lot) 
comfort  and  sustain  you  !     Cherish  the  memory  of  your  daughter^ 
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as  being  the  image  of  her«  Be  kind  to  all  my  poor  pensioners ;  I 
leave  you  them  as  my  legacy  "  and  with  a  choked  voice  she  hurried 
from  the  room,  followed  by  the  streaming  eyes  and  bewildered  looks 
of  her  unfortunate  parent.  ^'Stay  for  the  lords  in  waiting!*'  said 
he^  but  she  was  out  of  reach  of  his  voice  ;  and  with  an  hysterical  sob 
be  sank  into  a  chair. 

Garansa  was  seated  in  her  palanquin,  and  the  procession  had  be- 
gun to  more  towards  the  city  gate,  followed  by  the  whole  popula- 
tion, every  individual  striving  to  obtain  a  parting  look  from  the 
beautiful  object  of  their  idolatry.  Numberless  were  the  sighs,  and 
the  ejaculations,  and  the  bewailings,  and  the  heart-burnings,  that 
arose  from  the  mass,  as  her  very  lovely  and  gentle  face  passed  before 
them.  She  made  a  strong  effort  to  be  serene,  and  even  to  smile, 
bat  the  evident  failure  of  the  endeavour  the  more  strongly  smote 
upon  their  hearts,  and  their  poor  untutored  sorrow  overswelled  all 
bounds.  As  she  approached  the  city  gate,  a  rush  was  made  by  the 
joung  and  rohust  to  gain  a  last  look.  She  waved  her  hand,  saying 
she  ^  hoped  soon  to  see  them  again  ;"  when  the  sound  of  her  own 
Totce  at  that  place  and  juncture  of  time  (the  moment  of  quitting 
for  ever  all  that  was  dear  to  her),  hurst  the  floodgates  of  sorrow  ; 
and,  bowing  her  head,  she  gave  free  course  to  the  torrent. 

Aborzuf  waited  the  approach  of  his  prize,  his  heart  beating  high 
at  the  success  of  his  dictate  ;  and  scarcely  could  he  allow  the  prin. 
ceas  to  draw  near  to  his  tent,  when,  darting  forward  with  the  spring 
of  a  tiger,  he  was  at  her  side,  and  with  a  chuckle  of  exultation 
seized  her  hand.  His  advance  towards  her,  although  partak. 
ing  of  the  ferocity  of  his  character,  was  intended  to  be  anything 
rather  than  revolting ;  hut,  indeed,  he  could  not  conceal  the  impe- 
tuosity of  his  delight.  Caranza  was  prepared  for  an  exterior  of 
more  than  ordinary  ill  favour,  and  she  was  prepared  for  a  savage- 
ness  of  manner ;  her  imagination,  however,  apprehensive  and  vivid 
tt  it  was,  had  fallen  short  of  both  realities ;  nothing  like  Aborzuf 
in  either  quality  had  ever  before  been  presented  to  her.  The  sud- 
denness, therefore,  of  his  approach,  added  to  the  absolute  contact 
with  him,  produced  a  revulsion  which  caused  every  nerve  to  throh 
and  tingle  with  anguish.  With  great  promptness  and  rapidity  of 
utterance  he  ran  over  several  common-places,  ending  with  "  Our 
royal  brother  and  father-in-law,  madam,  has  not  seen  fit  to  sanction 
our  union  with  his  presence :  he  no  doubt  has  been  well  counselled. 
We  will  return  home  without  delay."  The  order  was  instantly 
^en,  when  the  whole  army  struck  their  tents,  and  commenced  a 
rapid  retreat. 
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The  unhappy  victim  had  no  sooner  passed  the  frontiers  of  her  own 
territory  than*  she  quickly  perceived,  both  in  the  face  of  the  new 
country  and  the  complexion  of  its  natives^  how  marked  is  the  differ, 
enoe  between  the  effects  of  a  peaceable,  fostering  government »  and 
one  whose  sole  principle  is  self-aggrandizement,  at  the  cost  of  com- 
fort, and  even  human  life  itself.  The  land  was  barely  and  slovenly 
cultivated ;  the  inhabit-ants,  when  they  did  appear  in  sight,  were 
either  squalid,  listless,  and  dejected,  or  looked  to  be  idle  and  ruth- 
less banditti.  The  dwellings  were  far  asunder,  and  were  composed 
of  palaces  that  seemed  with  instinctive  suspicion  to  stand  aloof,  suL 
len  and  dumb ;  or  of  mud  hovels  that,  in  her  own  land,  would  not 
have  been  employed  as  a  shelter  for  the  beasts  of  the  field.  All 
whom  they  passed  looked  with  an  indifferent  eye  upon  their  future 
queen  ;  for  misery  and  oppression  had  closed  their  hearts.  Her  own 
yearned  for  them,  while  she  thought  to  herself  "  If  my  life  be  spared, 
your  condition  shall  be  amended."  Garansa  was  the  bright-blown 
bubble  of  buoyancy  and  hope.  Hope,  constancy,  and  confidence  in 
goodness,  lent  a  cheerful  serenity  to  her  conduct  in  the  midst  of 
things  eviL  As  an  instance  of  this,  during  her  journey,  though 
she  had  not  trusted  herself  a  second  time  to  behold  the  face  of  her 
companion,  she  could  not  avoid  listening  to  his  speech ;  and  she 
derived  some  consolation  from  remarking  that  the  tones  of  his  voice 
gave  a  total  contradiction  to  the  reputed  ferocity  of  his  character. 
They  were  clear,  soft,  breathing,  and  earnest,  and,  as  she  thought, 
sincere. 

Their  trayel  had  now  concluded.  They  had  arrived  before  the 
walls  of  AborsuPs  palace,  which,  for  construction  and  a8|)ect,  might 
have  constituted  a  sixth  order  in  architecture,  and  have  been  named 
the  "  pure  DBSForia"  The  sweet  heart  of  Caranza  ached  when 
she  beheld  her  future  home ;  and  it  melted  as  into  water  when,  in 
passing  the  enormous  iron  gates,  she  heard  bolt  after  bolt  grating 
behind  her* 

With  a  loathing  to  dwell  upon  details  of  horror  and  wretchedness, 
we  pass  over  the  nuptials :  they  were  secret  and  hurried.  Still  less 
could  be  touched  upon  those  sacred  festivities  which,  under  the  most 
angelic  auspices,  are  suffered  to  remain  mystical  and  exclusive.  The 
coronation  was  conducted  with  a  boisterous  yet  melancholy  splen- 
dour ;  no  citizen  felt  an  individual  interest  in  the  personal  joys  or 
comforts  of  his  ruler,  because  their  several  interests  were  divided. 
Yet  they  could  not  look  with  indifference  upon  the  heavenly  face 
of  their  young  queen ;  for  it  beamed  goodwill  towards  all,  and  they 
felt  that  the  sun  of  blessedness  had  risen  upon  them. 
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Not  many  days — not  many  hours — after  having  become  the  con. 
sort  of  the  tyrant^  the  gentle  stranger  was  compelled  to  be  an  eye 
witness  of  his  wanton  cruelty.     A  heavy  contribution  had  been 
levied^  by  his  order«  upon  the  commonalty^  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  some  former  wars.  *  A  citizen^  who  had  been 
summoned  by  the  collectors  to  pay  his  portion^  complained  that  not 
only  the  soldiery,  but  that  every  individual  connected  with  the  courts 
were  exempted  from  contributing  to  the  tax ;  and  he  moreover 
threw  out,  in  his  bitterness,  an  indiscreet  hint  that  Aborzuf  had 
rery  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  keeping  the  soldiers  and  all 
about  his  person  in  good  humour  with  him.     The  time-serving  tax. 
gatherers  reported  this  discontented  speech,  and  as  busy  an  officer 
conveyed  it  to  the  king,  who  in  a  transport  of  fury  ordered  the  sedi- 
tionary  to  be  instantly  arrested  and  brought  before  him.     Caranza 
was  present  upon  the  occasion,  and  entreated  him  not  to  take  the 
sword  of  justice  in  hand  with  a  heated  and  resentful  spirit.     **  Ma- 
dam," he  replied,  "  so  little  have  I  been  accustomed  to  advice  or 
dictation,  that  I  shall  compel  your  presence  during  my  examination 
of  the  rebel."     He  then  led  her  forcibly  by  the  wrist  into  a  court- 
room bordering  upon  the  presence  chamber,  where  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  try  offences  and  award  punishment.     The  miserable  delin- 
quent was  placed  before  him,  and  at  his  side  stood  a  ruffian  with  a 
drawn  sword.     A  single  question  was  asked  of  the  witnesses  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  reported  speech,  which  being  repeated,  Aborzuf 
gave  an  accustomed  signal  to  the  by-stander  with  the  sword,  who 
had  the  grace  to  hesitate,  awed  by  the  benignant  and  imploring  look 
of  the  queen.     '' Strike,  villain  !"  said  Aborzuf,  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der; and  in  an  instant  the  sufferer's   head  rolled  upon  the  floor, 
while  the  body,  in  a  torrent  of  blood,  fell  towards  the  judgment- 
seat.    Scenes  and  acts  such  as  the  above  were  the  subjects  of  almost 
daily  occurrenos.    In  a  tumuli  of  horror  the  gentle  Caranza  reached 
her  chamber,  where,  in  deep  affliction,  she  laid  her  cheek  against 
the  homely  earthen  pitcher,  and  in  tones  of  passionate  sorrow  im- 
plored guidance  and  protection  from  the  divine  spirit  that  once  ani- 
mated  its  earthy  contents.     When  her  prayer  was  ended,  a  soothing 
influence  crept  over  her  mind  as  from  some  mild  narcotic,  and  she  dis. 
tinctly  saw  her  mother's  form,  and  heard  an  injunction  to  *'  remain 
steadfast  to  her  faith  in  goodness." 

Upon  every  event  of  oppression  and  cruelty  on  the  part  of  Abor- 
lof,  Caranza  observed  that  he  uniformly  avoided  meeting  her  sight, 
field  and  bad  as  he  was,  the  devil  in  him  ever  ''  looked  abashed"  in 
bcr  presence.     His  first  attempt  to  overawe  her  mild  nature  by  his 
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wanton  murder  of  the  citisen^  had  totally  failed ;  and  he  felt  this. 
He  disgusted^  shocked^  but  could  not  frighten  her ;  and  this  con. 
sciousness  of  inferiority  stung  him  into  madness.  Whenever,  there- 
fore, he  had  committed  some  act  of  wholesale  enormity^  he  usually 
absented  himself,  upon  a  pretended  hunting  excursion,  for  a  few 
days.  These  days  of  recess  from  pain  and  brutality  were  uniformly 
turned  by  Caranza  to  a  golden  advantage.  She  would  seek  out  the 
families  of  those  who  had  suffered  from  tyranny,  and  by  her  synu 
pathy  and  worldly  comfort  redeem,  so  far  as  lay  in  her  power,  the 
melancholy  privations- they  had  undergone.  With  an  extraordinary 
assiduity,  too,  she  had  brought  her  former  plan,  pursued  towards  her 
own  people,  into  action ;  very  partially,  indeed,  for  the  oppressed, 
the  degraded,  and  the  mistrustful,  are  ever  slow  at  improvement. 
Nevertheless,  in  a  few  months  so  much  good  had  been  effected,  that 
the  report  of  it  reached  the  ears  of  Aborcuf*  His  envious  rage  now 
knew  no  bounds.  He  stormed  from  room  to  room  of  the  palace,  till 
he  came  to  the  small  private  apartment  devoted  by  Caranaa  to  her 
meditations  and  communions  with  the  spirit  of  her  sainted  mother. 
Here  was  enshrined  her  poor  pitcher;  and  here  he  disturbed  her  as 
she  was  singing,  in  low  and  sweet  tones,  a  hymn  of  praise  and  gra- 
titude to  the  giver  of  all  good,  for  the  blessing  of  hopeful  thoughts, 
and  of  such  a  mother  as  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  mortal.  In  fright- 
ful contrast  with  her  soothing  voice  and  tranquil  occupation,  he 
taxed  her,  in  a  tone  of  frantic  vehemence,  with  plotting  against  his 
government;  and  before  she  could  reply  to  his  insane  charge  he 
seized  the  pitcher,  and  knowing  it  to  be  a  relic  she  prized  above 
every  earthly  gift,  he  dashed  it  through  the  casement.  It  fell  with- 
out  the  wall  of  the  castle,  and  was  scattered  into  fragments.  With 
a  piercing  cry  of  grief,  the  devoted  creature  sank  for  a  few  moments 
upon  her  seat,  then,  collecting  her  thoughts,  she  approached  her  tor- 
turer with  a  look  of  dignity  and  emotion  that  quelled  for  a  time  Ae 
storm  in  his  transported  and  fierce  mind ;  while,  in  a  fervid  strain  of 
complaint,  and  with  a  strength  and  energy  of  tone  she  had  never 
before  been  called  upon  to  exert,  she  said,  "  Months  have  passed 
away,  Aborzuf,  smce  you  tore  me  from  my  home.  I  was  made  the 
victim  of  your  unjust  power ;  and  though  a  feeble  and  an  unprotected 
maiden,  you  have  never,  in  one  instance,  made  me  a  compensation 
for  the  sacrifice  to  which  you  doomed  me.  In  all  these  months  I 
have  known  no  happy  moment,  except  when  in  the  exertion  of  that 
simple  office  which  you  would  now  wrench  from  me — ^the  comforting 
the  afflicted,  and  the  making  my  fellow  beings  happy.  Do  not  sup- 
pose, however,  great  as  is  your  power,  that  you  are  enabled  to  bend 
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me  to  a  course  of  life  which  my  8oul  disapproves — nay,  lift  not  your 
hand  tOl  I  have  ceased  to  speak,  and  then  act  according  to  your  will. 
Hear  not  to  die,  Aborauf :  you  do,  because  you  are  conscious  of  a 
reproving  heart.     You  may  torment,  you  may  kill  me,  for  I  am  but  as 
amolh  in  your  hand ;  but  as  long  as  I  live  you  never  can,  and  never 
shall,  prerent  my  seeking  my  own  happiness  in  the  way  I  have  been 
trained,  and  which  I  hold  supreme.     You  have  this  day,  in  my  own 
person,  crowned  all  your  former  acts  of  unkindness  and  cruelty,  by 
depriving  me  of  the  only  remnant  that  linked  me  with  her  whom  I 
piised  beyond  the  whole  world.    You  have  dishonoured  the  ashes  of 
jour  wife's  parent.     You  have  vilely  scattered  them  abroad.    But 
nark  me,  Aborzof  I     If,  in  pursuing  your  violent  course,  you  do  not 
snet  an  answering  death,  you  will  bear  witness  that  as  the  winds  shall 
cany  those  light  ashes  over  this  city,  so  will  the  spurit  that  inhabited 
them  pervade  all  your  land.    The  seed  is  sown,  and  you  will  now 
vainly  endeavour  to  root  it  out."     Then,  looking  him  in  the  face  with 
Uiat  divine  aspect  owned  only  by  transparent  goodness  and  simplicity, 
she  concloded,  **  I  leave  yon,  with  the  prayer  that  the  influence  may 
descend  npon  yon  of  repentance,  with  the  reformation  of  just  and  holy 
deeds."    As  she  was  going  towards  the  door,  however,  he  darted  for- 
ward, and,  seising  her  arm,  threw  her  into  the  middle  of  the  room, 
exdaiming,  **  We  shall  see  who  is  to  conquer,  your  mother's  spirit  or 
your  lord  and  sovereign.    You  will  now  consider  yourself  a  prisoner, 
till  you  give  me  your  bond  of  oath  to  act  only  according  to  my  com- 
mands."    He  then  flung  out  at  the  door,  which  he  locked  behind 
Imn,  giving  orders  for  no  one  but  the  person  he  should  appoint  to  ap- 
jffoacfa  the  queen. 

Day  alter  day,  and  week  after  week,  thus  passed  by  this  heroical, 
yet  gentle  creature.  No  inducement,  no  privation,  no  threat,  could 
eitort  from  her  the  abandonment  of  her  principle.  The  tyrant,  al- 
thoogh  kept  in  a  state  of  furious  fever  by  her  steadiness  and  serenity, 
ooold  not  conceal  from  his  own  soul  an  involuntary  respect  towards 
her,  for,  indeed,  the  mere  tenacity  of  purpose  that  she  manifested 
fltni^  a  responsive  chord  in  his  own  breast ;  and  but  for  this  senti- 
ment (much  as  he  loved  her,  after  the  habit  of  a  sensual  and  self- 
willed  worldling),  he  would  quickly  have  cut  the  gordian  knot  of  his 
annoyance  by  hurrying  her  out  of  life.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few 
months,  during  which  time  the  people,  upon  missing  the  kind  face 
that  so  ft^nently  nsed  to  come  among  them,  had  begun  to  indulge  in 
conjectures.  These  increased  into  open  murmurs,  ending  in  threats 
of  no  equivocal  character.    Their  many-  torments  and  oppressions  had 
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stung  them  into  the  mad  bravery  of  despair.  Groups  of  the  poor  ci- 
tizens were  seen  conversing  in  under  tones.  Their  movements,  with  * 
the  various  expressions  that  had  been  suffered  to  escape,  were  reported 
to  the  king,  who,  with  the  confidence  arising  ftt>m  an  unchecked 
sway,  determined  to  crush  in  the  egg  this  rising  popularity  of  his 
queen.  For  this  purpose  he  ordered  that  the  troops  always  stationed 
about  the  court  should  divide  into  parties,  and,  patrolling  the  streets, 
disperse  by  force  every  company  of  citizens  conversing  together. 
The  mercenaries  of  a  tyrant  are  usually  faithful  to  their  employer,  for 
his  existence  depends  upon  making  it  their  interest  to  be  so ;  fortu- 
nately, however,  they  are  as  rarely  actuated  by  the  stubborn  bravery 
which  springs  from  devotcdness.  This  was  the  case  with  the  troops 
of  Aborzuf.  They  executed  their  commands  with  the  punctuality  and 
unfeelingness  of  mechanism ;  but  they  had  not  committed  a  second 
act  of  barbarity  before  (as  if  by  the  firing  of  a  train)  every  quarter  of 
the  city  burst  into  a  blaze  of  open  rebellion.  The  soldiers  were  over- 
whelmed, and  borne  away  in  the  fiery  torrent.  They  might  with 
equal  chance  of  success  have  stormed  a  volcano.  They  who  formed 
the  rears  of  the  corps,  and  could  effect  their  retreat,  precipitately 
withdrew  to  their  fortification,  the  palace.  The  news  of  their  reverse 
(an  event  upon  which  the  king  never  even  dreamed  of  calculating) 
struck  him,  for  the  instant,  motionless  as  a  stone.  But  the  next 
moment  placed  him  in  full  possession  of  the  command  of  his  faculties. 
He  saw  that  every  chance  of  success  must  now  depend  upon  his  per- 
sonal energy.  Accordingly,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  re- 
treated tro(ips,  he  was  quickly  in  the  heat  of  the  fray.  The  presence 
of  Aborzuf,  for  a  time,  checked  the  confidence  of  the  multitude  ;  his 
known  personal  valour  and  unwearied  good  fortune  had  invested  with 
a  charm  whatever  he  undertook.  The  tide,  therefore,  began  to  ebb ; 
the  populace  staggered,  and  gave  ground.  The  king,  perceiving  his 
advantage,  availed  himself  of  it  with  promptitude  and  fiiry.  His 
charge  was  terrific ;  he  was  seen  in  all  quarters,  animating  his  sol- 
diers, his  voice  rising  above  the  storm,  and  piercing  the  air  like  a 
trumpet- charge.  In  a  better  cause  he  would  have  been  deified  ;  as  it 
was,  he  inspired  admiration  and  awe.  If  everything,  however,  de- 
pended upon  himself  whether  he  should  remain  conqueror,  or  become 
less  than  a  cipher — an  outcast,  a  corpse,  or  at  best  a  prisoner ;  his 
opposing  subjects  had  risked  their  all  upon  a  no  less  tremendous 
stake.  With  a  simultaneous  impulse,  therefore,  they  rallied,  and  once 
more  threw  their  enemies  into  confusion.  Still  the  king  remained  in 
the  rear  of  his  routed  soldiers,  exerting  an  almost  miraculous  energy. 
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when,  at  the  very  threshold  of  his  castle,  falling,  exhausted  with  toil 
and  wounds,  he  was  dragged  within  the  harrier,  and  the  gate  closed. 
As  he  was  being  carried  to  bed,  he  roused  himself  sufficiently  to  give 
(xders  that  the  queen  should  be  released  from  her  chamber. 

Caranza  had  been  a  spectatress  of  the  conclusion  of  the  struggle, 
and  upon  leaving  her  place  of  confinement  the  sounds  reached  her 
tan  that  the  people  were  forcing  the  outer  gates.  The  thought  im- 
mediately occurred  to  her  that  she  might  be  able  to  stay  the  fury  of 
the  assailants.  Relying,  therefore,  upon  the  affection  with  which  she 
was  universally  regarded  by  them,  she  entered  a  sort  of  balcony  above 
the  entrance  of  the  castle,  just  as  the  whole  tide  was  pouring  into  the 
court,  roaring  for  revenge  upon  their  oppressor.  The  scene  of  their 
passion  now  rapidly  changed ;  for  upon  beholding  her  pale  and  sweet 
hcCf  who  they  undoubtedly  thought  had  been  quietly  murdered,  their 
shoots  of  triumph  rose  into  a  frenzy  of  delight.  Still  they  made  a 
movement  to  enter  the  building  to  search  for  the  tyrant ;  when  she 
signalled  them  into  attention,  and  then,  in  short  sentences,  deplored 
their  sufferings  and  the  cause  of  them  ;  and  as  she  knew  that  they 
eoald  trust  her  word^  she  promised,  if  they  would  return  peaceably  to 
their  homes,  that  no  effort  on  her  part  should  be  omitted  to  indemnify 
them  for  the  past,  and  guarantee  the  future.  *^  I,*'  said  she  "  will  now 
be  your  sovereign  and  protector,  and  if  I  fail  to  fulfil  the  pledge  I 
have  given,  my  life  be  in  your  hands."  Oh,  how  lovely,  how  divine 
a  spectacle  was  it  to  behold  this  personation  of  Power  in  Gentleness  ! 
to  see  those  small,  beautiful,  and  soft  features,  presented  to  the 
frightful  distortions  and  turbulent  passions  of  an  exasperated  multi- 
tude, reeking  with  blood,  dust,  and  sweat ;  and  to  hear  those  peaceful 
tones  coming  against  harsh  discords  of  anger,  **  smoothing  the  rug- 
ged brow  of  '  that'  night  I" 

Having  so  far  succeeded  to  her  wishes^  she  selected  from  among 
the  principal  citizens  men  of  good  repute,  to  carry  into  execution  the 
first  part  of  her  promise  (that  of  being  their  protectress  as  well  as 
sovereign),  by  relieving  those  families  that  had  become  destitute  from 
the  death  of  their  chief  supports,  and  providing  assistance  for  the 
wounded.  This  unexpected  act  of  attention  to  the  comforts  of  the 
people,  coming  so  quickly  upon  the  heels  of  their  resentful  feelings, 
confirmed  the  calm  that  had  succeeded. 

The  next  duty  Caranza  had  to  perform  was  not  so  pleasant  an  one 
— it  was  that  of  visiting  the  wretched  and  misguided  cause  of  all  the 
sorrows  that  had  befallen  herself,  himself,  and  his  unoffending  peo- 
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pie.  The  most  pitiable  condition  to  which  hiunanity  can  be  reduced 
is,  the  enduring  of  bodily  pain  with  an  upbraiding  heart  Like  anta- 
gonist powers  in  mechanism,  each  acts  upon  and  strengthens  the 
other.  Aborzuf  was,  in  every  point  of  view,  an  object  of  commisera'- 
tion  to  a  humane  and  reflecting  mind.  He  was  a  specimen  of  a  na- 
ture primitively  good,  but  which  has  been  distorted  in  the  training. 
He  was  a  man  of  fearless  courage  and  unbending  pride,  who  had  beoi 
vanquished  by  a  mere  mob.  He  was  deplorably  wounded ;  hia  career 
of  life,  he  knew,  had  been  little  better  than  one  scene  of  violence ;  he 
was  in  the  momentary  expectation  of  a  fate  to  which  that  of  the  com- 
mon felon  is  enviable ;  and,  to  complete  the  catalogue  of  his  miseries, 
the  conviction  that  he  bad  not  attached  to  himself  one  affectionate  heart, 
smote  upon  his  own  with  unpitying  retribution.  In  this  state  of  body 
and  mind  he  lay,  alternating  groans  of  anguish  and  ezclamationB  of 
remorse,  and  which,  at  times,  bordered  upon  delirium.  Caiansa  for 
some  time  stood  at  his  side,  without  his  being  conscious  of  her  pre- 
sence. At  length  the  sound  of  her  voice  in  a  degree  recalled  his  scat- 
tered faculties  so  far  as  to  enable  him  to  enquire  where  he  was,  and 
to  demand  something  to  drink.  His  ministering  angel  answered  the 
first  part  of  his  request,  adding  that  all  was  peaceable  without ;  and 
in  complying  with  the  latter  she  mingled  a  mild  anodyne  with  his 
draught,  which  soothed  him  into  a  refreshing  sleep.  When  he  awoke 
the  same  attendant  was  at  his  side,  ready  to  anticipate  his  wishes  and 
necessities.  With  a  hand  soft  as  settling  gossamer,  and  a  promptitade 
and  assiduity  in  which  woman  ever  will  remain  unrivalled,  she  dressed 
his  wounds  and  arranged  all  bis  little  comforts.  Her  foot-fall  about 
the  room  was  inaudible,  and  her  answers  to  all  his  questions  were  low 
and  cheerful.  When  he  desired  to  know  how  the  fight  had  ended, 
she  pleasantly  answered  by  desiring  that  he  would  use  his  endeavours 
to  be  quickly  recovered,  and  all  should  be  told  him.  This  state  of 
things  continued  for  many  weary  days ;  at  length,  after  a  month  of 
severe  suffering  on  bis  part,  and  of  unmitigated  attendance  on  her's, 
upon  one  occasion,  while  she  was  performing  for  him  some  little  office 
of  gentleness,  and  that  he  had  continued  thoughtfully  musing  upon  all 
her  generosity,  she  was  surprised  to  perceive  a  tear  upon  his  cheek. 
**  Surprised,"  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  for  she  never  could  have  antici- 
pated from  him  such  a  manifestation  of  the  softer  feelings  of  our  nap* 
ture.  Hope,  that  ever  rode  triumphant  upon  the  waves  of  all  her 
troubles,  inspired  her  with  an  emotion  to  avail  herself  of  the  golden 
moment,  and,  with  her  own  sweet  confidence  in  good  intention,  she 
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kiflsed  his  terrible  face,  an  action  then  performed  for  the  first  time. 
The  fetters  of  his  stubborn  nature  now  fell  off,  and  with  a  voice  be- 
traying a  deep-seated  sorrow,  he  began : — 

^  Never  since  I  was  a  child,  Caranza,  and  played  at  the  feet  of  my 
mother,  have  I  known  till  now  real  happiness,  or  the  beauty  of  truth 
and  sincerity.  If  I  may  judge  by  my  present  sensations,  our  natures 
were  not  originally  very  diverse  ;  but  different  indeed  have  been  the 
courses  pursued  in  our  education ;  and  I  fear  mine  has  been  vicious 
in  every  sense.  Hitherto  I  have  acknowledged  nothing  pleasurable 
bat  the  sense  of  unrestrained  power,  nothing  glorious  but  absolute 
dominion,  and  nothing  beautiful  but  the  unconditional  subserviency 
of  both  body  and  mind,  in  those  unhappy  people  over  whom  it  was 
their  misfortune  that  I  should  be  placed.  I  believe  I  have  committed 
many  unjust  actions — ^many  cruel  ones.  Amid  all  my  violence  and 
mjustice,  however,  you  cannot  lay  to  my  charge  the  one  of  having,  in 
a  single  instance,  deceived  you — I  never  told  you  a  lib.  I  take  no 
merit  to  myself  for  this  solitary  virtue  in  my  character,  as  regards 
yourself,  for  I  was  too  proud  to  stoop  to  the  act,  knowing  my  power 
over  you  to  be  paramount ;  neither  have  I  considered  it  always  a  vir- 
tue, because  I  never  perceived  that  my  tutor  was  over  scrupulous 
upon  that  point  with  others — with  myself  I  believe  he  has  been  uni- 
ibimly  sincere ;  for,  indeed,  he  is  acquainted  with  my  nature,  that  it 
were  m  for  him  to  deceive  me.  I  say,  then,  as  I  have  never,  amid 
an  my  injiistice,  insulted  you  with  a  lie,  that  it  is  my  intention  to 
amend  your  station  for  the  future  in  my  kingdom,  and  that  my  own 
conduct  shall,  if  I  can  compass  the  attempt,  undergo  a'  reformation 
to?rardfl  my  people.  I  know  you  to  be  discerning,  I  have  proved  you 
to  be  steadfast,  and  unvaryingly  kind  and  good ;  you  must,  therefore, 
have  perceived,  from  the  first  days  of  our  union,  that  these  points  in 
your  <diaracter  commanded  my  respect  and  forbearance  ;  and  well  for 
us  both  that  you  possessed  them." 

"  Kind  Aborzc^  I"  said  the  delighted  Caranza — (how  little  did  she 
ever  dream  of  being  permitted  to  use  such  an  epithet  I) — ''  you  may 
judge  of  my  feelings  at  this  moment  from  the  enviable  state  of  your 
own.  It  were  idle  to  deny  that  the  latter  months  of  my  life  have 
been  most  unhappy,  and  the  more  so  because  I  had  almost  begun  to 
fear  that  the  last  resource  of  the  unguilty  sufferer — hops — was  dying 
within  me.  In  any  other  frame  of  mind  than  that  in  which  I  so  hap- 
pily find  you,  the  above  complaint  should  never  have  passed  these  lips, 
bat  you  are  now  worthy  to  hear  such  a  confession,  because  you  can 
better  appreciate  my  heart,  and  because  I  would  fain  indulge  a  par- 
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donable  self-love,  in  losing  no  opportunity  of  multiplying  your  respect 
for  me  ;  that,  indeed,  I  never  would  have  forfeited — no  unkindness, 
no  oppression,  should  ever  have  induced  me  to  swerve  from  the  path 
which  the  unerring  principle  of  loving-kindness  informed  me  was  cor- 
rect. We  are  both  conquerors  ;  but  the  higher  glory  is  due  to  your- 
self;  for  you  have  not  merely  had  the  courage  to  avow  an  error,  hot 
the  desire  to  amend  it. 

<^  You  have  signified  your  intention  of  amending  my  future  condi- 
tion in  the  ordering  of  your  empire.  I  ask  for,  and  wisli  no  change, 
Aborzuf,  but  your  full  confidence  in  my  honest  purpose,  and  your 
consent  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  me  in  promoting  the  comfort  and 
prosperity  of  those  subjected  to  your  charge.  Since  the  event  of  that 
fatal  day,  yet  fatal  only  to  misguidance  and  evil  council^* — ^here  a 
flush  of  disapprobation  crossed  the  cheek  of  the  king — '*  pardon  roe, 
Aborzuf,  I  speak  not  in  a  vain^glorious  or  triumphant  spirit,  but  of 
congratulation.  Since  that  day  I  have  been  ruler  and  guide  of  the 
people — paramount  ruler  in  the  best  sense  of  the  title,  for  I  was  una- 
nimously elected  by  them*'  (Aborzuf  started,  and  the  quenching  em- 
bers of  his  former  spirit  evidently  began  to  rekindle)  "  but  I  accepted 
the  trust  for  your  advantage  only  ;  had  my  purpose  been  dishonest, 
I  could  have  abandoned  you,  in  your  helplessness,  to  the  unrestrained 
resentment  of  the  triumphant  populace,  and  have  either  usurped  your 
place,  or,  at  least,  have  returned  to  my  own  happy  people.  But  my 
motive  for  securing  the  absolute  sway  of  government,  during  your 
indisposition,  was,  that  I  might  remain  wholly  unshackled  by  the 
interference  or  dictation  of  that  bad  spirit  under  whose  guidance  it 
has  been  your  ill  fate  hitherto  to  have  been  subjected.  I  know  him, 
Aborzuf ;  and  so  well  does  he  know  and  fear  me,  because  he  trem- 
bles in  the  presence  of  the  Being  I  serve  and  adore,  that  never  since 
our  union  has  he  dared  once  to  look  me  in  the  face ;  and  you  must 
acknowledge  that  all  the  melancholy  acts  of  your  life  have  sprung 
from  his  suggestion  ;  and  that,  from  the  day  of  my  entrance  into  this 
kingdom,  not  one  of  them  has  been  proposed  in  my  presence.  You  are 
conscious  of  his  fearful  influence,  although  you  would  gladly  conceal  it 
from  your  own  heart ;  but  believe  me,  Aborzuf,  your  present  noble 
resolution  of  amendment  can  never  be  carried  into  full  effect  without 
a  sincere  out-pouring  of  the  heart  before  the  Spirit  of  Beneficence, 
and  the  determined  banishment  of  vour  former  counsellor.  He  is 
the  author  of  all  your  troubles — he  is  a  demon  I  The  influence  of 
blessedness  is  now  upon  us  ;  confirm  your  resolution  by  casting  him 
forth."  » 
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At  this  moment  a  swarthy  vapour  was  perceived  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  room,  and  from  the  darkness  came  forth  a  graceful  form,  beau- 
tiful and  winged,  that  was  about  to  address  the  king ;  when,  as  from 
a  sodden  consciouBness  of  danger,  Caranza  seized  his  hand,  and  look- 
ing fall  at  the  vision,  vehemently  repeated  her  last  words — ^^  confirm 
yoor  resolution  :  cast  him  forth  I"     ''I  do,"  replied  Aborzuf,  <<  and 
will  hereafWr  dedicate  my  life  to  deeds  of  mercy."     No  sooner  were 
the  words  uttered,  than  the  form  of  the  vision  changed  into  one  of 
monstrous  shape  and  size,   wherein  were  distinctly  recognized  the 
features  of  the  demon-counsellor,  yet  distended  and  forced,  as  by 
venomous  infusion,  into  frightful  aggravation.     With  the  bloated  fiiry 
of  disappointed  lust  he  raged  against  his  victim,  making  at  the  same 
time  a  motion  to  seize  him  in  his  clutches  ;  but  on  the  instant,  opposite 
to  the  princess  and  on  the  other  hand  of  the  king,  was  seen  the  sainted 
form  of  Sufieka,  so  like  to  her  daughter  that  it  seemed  her  very  self 
hMm^ed*  With  a  calm  look  she  waved  back  the  shape,  and  said,  "A 
higher  power  than  thine,  the  author  and  dispenser  of  all  benevolence 
wills  that  the  self-corrector  should  undergo  no  other  penance  than  the 
active  prosecution  of  loving  kindness  and  of  all  gentle  deeds.     Thy 
kingdom  here  is  ended."     Then,  turning  to  Aborzuf,  who  sat  as  one 
entranced,  she  continued  :  <'  With  reformed  conduct,  my  son,  shall 
come  an  answerable  exterior :  as  thou  hast  returned  to  the  innocence 
of  thy  childhood,  thy  form  shall  assume  the  consummate  perfection 
of  youthful  promise."     So  saying,  she  shrouded  him  from  view  as  in 
a  ekmded  veil,  when,  with  the  passing  of  a  thought,  the  loathsome 
incrustation  of  ugliness  fell  from  him  as  a  slough,  and  the  angel  pre- 
sented to  the  bewildered  and  delighted  Caranza  a  noble  reward  for 
all  her  filial  piety,  patience,  and  keen  suffering,  a  reformed  husband. 
Aborxof  was  indeed  reformed  in  every  sense  of  the  word ;  so  com- 
plete was  the  change  in  his  person,   that  the  lovely  creature  stood 
gazing  upon  him  in  imploring  wonderment,  not  daring  to  believe  the 
truth  of  her  senses.     She  thought  it  all  a  delusion,  till  he,  uncon- 
scious of  his  altered  appearance,  and  unable  to  account  for  her  beha- 
vionr,  spoke  to  her.    The  sound  of  his  voice,  being  the  only  thing 
she  could  recogniBe  of  his  former  self,  and  that,  although  sweet  and 
manly,  recalled  so  many  bitter  associations,  that  she  fell  and  em- 
braced his  knees,  weeping.    He  continued  his  appeal,  soothing,  ani- 
mating, protesting  in  tones  so  honest  and  yet  plaintive,  that  her  heart 
unfolded  aB  a  flower  to  the  sunbeam  ;  and,  before  the  day  had  closed, 
the  gentle  creature  found  herself  by  turns  upon  his  neck ;  standing 
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before  him,  scrutinizing  his  features,  with  her  hands  upon  each 
shoulder  ;  laughing,  weeping,  singing  ;  undertaking  a  thousand  little 
domestic  offices  of  kindness  and  attention,  and  leaving  all  unfinished 
to  return  and  embrace  the  object  of  them.  When,  of  his  own  accord, 
he  kissed  her  lips,  she  felt  that  her  heart  was  there  too.  Hitherto 
she  had  known  the  happiness  of  conscious  rectitude  and  benevolence ; 
she  now,  for  the  first  time,  tasted  the  happiness  of  pure  wedded  love 
— that  was  her  bridal  night.  Aborzuf 's  deportment  was,  as  may  be 
supposed,  less  demonstrative,  less  tumultuous  than  that  of  his  inesti- 
mable partner ;  it  was  not,  however,  in  many  respects,  less  enviable. 
If  there  be  so  great  "joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth," 
the  joy  of  the  sinner  himself  is  a  foretaste  of  that  heaven.  It  is  a  joy 
to  throw  aside  a  burthen  of  sorrow ;  and  no  sorrow  can  compare  with 
the  one  arising  from  heavy  self-conviction  for  injustice  and  unkind- 
ness.  Of  all  sufiierers  bad  men  are  the  greatest  objects  of  pity,  for 
they  have  no  city  of  refiige  ;  they  have  no  consolation ;  they  have  no 
'<  small  still  voice"  whispering  peace.  Aborzuf 's  life  had  been  one 
series  of  horrid  errors  arising  from  a  diabolical  education,  of  which 
he  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  by  a  few  weeks  of  remorse  and  re- 
flection, forced  upon  him  by  observing  the  sweet  and  cheerful  con-* 
stancy  of  that  womanly  heart  which  shone  brightest  in  his  adversi^. 
He  felt  the  folly  of  injustice,  and  he  imbibed  that  "wisdom  which  is 
truly  fair'' — ^the  wisdom  of  gentleness  and  forbearance. 

Events  like  those  which  have  been  related  could  not  have  occurred 
unblazoned  in  a  hovel  ;  in  a  palace  they  must  infallibly  be  known, 
and  quickly.  The  news  of  the  king's  metamorphosis,  therefore,  both 
in  appearance  and  conduct,  had  become  the  subject  of  universal  con- 
versation and  astonishment :  very  few,  however,  allowed  themselves 
even  to  hope  for  such  a  fortune,  and  none  believed  it.  Aborzuf 
himself  confirmed  the  report ;  for,  with  wise  dignity,  he  adopted  the 
only  course  to  secure  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  people.  He 
put  forth  a  proclamation  avowing  the  error  of  his  former  government, 
which  he  attributed  to  its  just  cause — ^that  of  having  had  a  bad  tutor 
and  a  bad  minister,  whom  he  had  banished  ;  concluding  with  a  deter- 
mination to  devote  his  best  energies,  for  the  future,  towards  promot- 
ing the  happiness  of  his  people,  more  especially  of  those  families  that 
had  su£fered  by  his  misguided  judgment. 

Shortly  after,  a  public  festival  was  appointed,  when  Aborxuf,  lead- 
ing by  her  hand  the  author  of  his  new-found  peace  of  mind,  came 
forward  to  preside  at  the  solemnity,  first  presenting  her  to  his  people 
as  their  guardian  angel,  and  the  one  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for 
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all  die  wondrous  and  happy  changes  that  bad  succeeded.  His  air 
and  manner  were,  as  may  readily  be  supposed,  embarrassed  at  first, 
for  the  alteration  in  his  person  produced  so  marked  an  effect  upon 
the  maltitade,  that  he  was  forced  upon  the  reflection  of  his  former 
state  of  deformity.  This  made  him,  at  times,  grave  and  pensiye, 
which  his  partner,  with  a  woman's  quickness,  perceived,  and  always 
eoDtrived  to  give  a  turn  to  his  thoughts,  by  directing  his  attention  to 
some  groups  of  happy  faces,  or  by  some  speech  of  tenderness  and 
merriment. 

Little  remains  to  be  told  of  the  history  of  Caranza  and  Aborzuf. 
Shortly  alter  the  event  just  described,  news  was  brought  of  the  death 
of  Azum  B<g  ;  upon  which,  the  young  queen,  knowing  how  highly 
flhe  stood  in  the  affections  of  her  own  people,  accompanied  by  her 
consort,  instantly  set  off  for  her  father's  court,  and  so  politicly  did 
she  dispose  all  arrangements,  that  she  and  Aborzuf  were  unanimously 
elected  joint  successors  to  the  vacant  throne  of  her  father.  One  half 
of  the  year,  therefore,  was  passed  by  them  at  each  capital ;  and  both 
nations  were  blessed,  for  many  years,  with  the  prosperity  resulting 
from  wise  and  mild  governance. 

Thus  they  lived  happily,  and  communicating  happiness ;  and  after 
her  death,  the  memory  of  Caranza  survived  for  many  ages  under 
the  emblem  of  a  ^Bivourite  flower,  similar  to  our  everlasting  pea,  to 
which  they  gave  her  name,  on  account  of  a  peculiar  property  it  pos- 
sessed of  flourisfaing  and  blooming  most  sweetly  when  most  crushed 
by  obstacles  or  ugly  weeds. 

Women  I  I  am  proud  to  say,  that  there  are  among  you  many  un- 
chronicled  Caranzas. 
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JuNB  26tb. — ^A  live  specimen  of  the  Peregrine  Falcon  was  exhi- 
bited, which  had  been  captured,  about  three  hundred  miles  from 
land,  on  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  BIyth  then  produced  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  class  of  birds,  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  meet- 
ing for  the  remainder  of  the  evening.  After  discussing  at  some 
lenffth  the  relative  value  of  dififerent  characters,  considered  as  bases 
of  classification,  or  indicia  of  the  true  physiological  relations  of  or- 
ganisms, and  drawing  a  wide  distinction  betwixt  the  fundamental 
characters,  and  those  secondary  and  comparatively  superficial  modi^ 
fications  which  are  merely  especial  adaptations  to  kicality  or  the 
mode  of  procuring  sustenance,  Mr.  Blyth  proceeded  to  indicate  the 
following  as  distinct  orders,  together  with  a  few  peculiar  genera 
which  could  not  be  legitimately  admitted  into  any  of  them  : — 

1.  Scansores  (Climbers)  :  composed  of  the  Parrots  exclusively. 

2.  Raptores  (Preyers)  :  corresponding  to  the  Accipitres  of  Cuvier. 

3.  Strepiiores  (Screechers) :  or  those  Insessores  of  Vigors  which 
have  a  simple  vocal  apparatus. 

4.  Cantores  (Warblers  or  Songsters)  :  consisting  of  the  remainder 
of  the  Insessores  of  the  quinary  classification. 

5.  Gemitores  (Cooers)  :  or  the  Pigeons. 

6.  Rasores  (Scratchers)  :  or  the  Poultry  group. 
Hereabouts,  it  was  stated,  should  range  the  singular  and  anoma- 
lous genus  Opuihocomus,  and  probably  the  Mesites  of  De  Blainville. 

7.  Cursores  (Runners)  :  or  the  genera  destitute  of  a  sternal  pro- 
cess, the  Olseaux  ahnormaux  of  L'Herminier  and  other  French  natu- 
ralists. 

8.  Catcatores  (Stampers ;  ground. patters)  :  or  the  Bustards, 
Plovers,  and  Snipes ;  also  the  Sheathbill,  the  Courlan,  and  some 
other  remarkable  genera  which  accord  in  their  anatomical  conforma- 
tion. 

9.  Gradalores  (Stalkers) :  or  the  Cranes,  the  Storks,  and  Herons, 
and  perhaps  the  Trumpeter  and  the  Cariama. 

10.  Latiiores  (Skulkers) :  or  the  Rails  and  Gallinules. 

11.  Natatores  (Swimmers):  restricted  to  the  LamelUrostres  of 
Cuvier,  with  the  addition  of  the  Flamingoes. 

12.  Mergitores  (Im mergers) :  or  the  Loons  and  Grebes. 

13.  Piscatores  (Fishers)  :  or  the  Totipalmati  of  Cuvier. 

14.  Vagatores  (Wanderers)  :  or  the  Uulls  and  Petrels. 

15.  Urinalores  (Divers) :  or  the  Auks  and  Penguins. 

Should  it  be  desired  to  collate  these  numerous  ordinal  divisions 
into  higher  groups,  it  was  suggested  that  the  successive  modifications 
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of  Uie  fboi  for  perching,  for  ground  habits,  and  for  swimming,  af- 
forded available  characters ;  whence  the  terms  Insessipedes,  Telluru 
paUs,  and  Nataniipedes,  were  accordingly  proposed ;  though  it  was 
remarked  that  these  more  general  grand  divisions  were  of  little 
practical  value,  and  their  limits  could  (mly  be  arbitrarily  assigned. 

Proceeding  next  to  treat  of  his  several  orders  more  in  detail,  the 
tuthor  first  enumerated  the  many  peculiar  characters  of  the  Scan^ 
tores,  or  Parrots,  and  stated  his  reasons  for  placing  them  at  the  head 
of  the  system,  preceding  the  Rapiores,  as  among  Mammalia  (by  ge- 
neral consent^  the  Quadrumana  do  the  Carnivora.  He  knew  of  no 
character,  beyond  the  reversed  outer  toe,  wherein  the  Parrots  resem- 
bled the  other  Zygpdactyli  of  Terominck  and  others,  from  all  which 
they  differ  most  essentially  in  the  conformation  of  the  skeleton,  of 
the  digestive  organs,  the  oigan  of  voice,  and  even  of  the  foot  itself, 
on  which  the  division  Zygodactyli  of  other  systematists  solely  rested. 
Their  brain  is  more  highly  organized  than  in  any  other  birds, 
whereas  that  of  the  other  yoke-footed  tribes  was  stated  to  be  remark- 
aUy  low ;  and  some  additional  characters,  presenting  a  curious  ana- 
logy with  the  Quadrumana,  were  likewise  indicated.  The  utter 
distinctness  of  the  Parrots,  also,  from  all  other  birds,  the  absence  of 
even  a  tendency  or  approach  to  a  gradation  or  transit  into  any  other 
group,  furnished  occasion  for  some  remarks  on  the  popular  theory, 
whi^  contends  for  the  existence  of  intermediate  forms  connecting 
every  group  together  by  a  series  of  links ;  a  theory  which,  it  was 
atsertcd,  could  never  be  maintained  by  those  who  have  investigated 
the  anatomical  structure  <^  the  various  orders  of  birds,  as  laid  down 
in  the  communication  then  before  the  society. 

The  Rapiores,  or  birds  of  prey,  required  little  definition,  as  so 
obvious  a  group  had  already  met  with  general  acceptation.  It 
would  be  sufficient,  therefore  to  call  attention  to  one  fact,  of  which 
few  naturalists  seemed  to  be  aware  or  adequately  appreciated.  The 
genera  Falco  and  Vuliur  of  Linnaeus,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Strix 
on  the  other,  present  strongly.marked  and  invariable  distinctions, 
both  in  the  conformation  of  the  skeleton  and  digestive  organs,  which 
distinctions,  it  was  affirmed,  are  as  forcibly  maintained  in  the  most 
hawk-like  Owls  and  the  most  owl. like  Hawks,  as  in  those  which 
have  been  deemed  the  types  of  their  respective  families  :  conforma- 
bly with  which  distinctive  difference,  in  kind  rather  than  in  degree, 
Mr.  BIytb  pn'oposed  to  arrange  the  Raptores  into  two  tribes,  which 
he  designated,  for  uniformity  of  termination  with  other  equivalent 
groups,  Reteclirostres  and  InUctiroslres. 

The  Sirepiiores  were  treated  of  in  considerable  detail,  and  re- 
solved into  three  primary  groups,  and  many  subordinate  ones,  as 
shewn  in  the  annexed  tabular  representation. 
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All  of  which  numerous  divisions  were  successively  descanted  on, 
more  particularly  as  regards  their  anatomical  characters  of  agreement 
and  difference. 

The  CarUores  were  more  summarily  disposed  of;  the  author 
expressing  an  intention  to  treat  on  the  sub-division  of  this  order  in  a 
special  memoir.  It  differs  remarkably  from  the  preceding  group  of 
StrepUores,  in  being  as  difficult  to  sub^-divide  as  that  order  was  to 
bring  together  in  large  groups  ;  for^  though  eontaining^  perhaps^ 
triple  the  number  of  species,  at  the  lowest  rough  estimate,  the  re- 
semblance, in  all  the  essential  details  of  structure,  was  stated  to  be 
so  exceedingly  close  throughout,  that  divisions  of  analogous  value  to 
those  distinguished  by  names  bearing  the  termination  rostrii  could 
scarcely  be  instituted.  After  describing  several  constant  and  inva- 
riable characters  peculiar  to  this  strongly.marked,  vast  order,  and 
ofiering  a  few  general  concluding  remarks,  postponed  the  considera. 
tion  of  the  remaining  portion  of  his  Systema  Avium  for  a  future  oc- 
casion. 

A  discussion  ensued,  in  which  satisfaction  was  expressed  that  the 
internal  conformation  of  birds,  which  had  hitherto  been  much  neg- 
lected by  the  generality  of  systematists,  had,  in  this  instance,  re- 
ceived  its  due  share  of  investigation. 

July  10th.— A  fine  mounted  specimen  of  the  Burrhal  Sheep  waj> 
exhibited,  the  skin  of  which  had  been  forwarded  to  the  Society  by 
J.  E.  Bicheno,  Esq.  This  animal  was  killed  at  an  altitude  of  1700 
feet  on  the  Himmalayas,  near  the  Berinda  Pass,  communicating  with 
Chinese  Tartary :  it  is  a  species  of  most  excessively  wary  disposition, 
so  much  so,  that,  in  the  notice  accompanying  the  specimen,  it  was 
stated  that  no  previous  example  of  it  had  been  obtained  by  Euro- 
peans; and  the  individual  sent  was  killed  by  a  rific  bullet  at  a  dis- 
tance of  300  yards.  Mr.  Ogilby,  however,  observed  that  a  speci- 
men, unique  until  that  time,  existed  in  the  museum  of  the  Linniean 
Society  ;  and  stated  his  conviction  that  another  species  of  Mufilon, 
with  enormous  horn.s^  inhabited  the  same  colossal  range  of  moun- 
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tains,  akhough  Mr.  Hodgson,  who  formerly  held  a  similar  opinion, 
had  since  resolved  what  he  described  as  two  Himmalayan  species  of 
0ns  into  one.  Dr.  Canter  then  read  an  interesting  communication 
on  the  Blarine  Serpents  of  India,  a  group  of  animals  which  had 
hitherto  received  but  slight  attention  on  the  part  of  naturalists,  in 
consequence,  perhaps,  of  the  danger  which  attended  the  study  of 
them  in  the  living  state,  together  with  their  geographical  distribu. 
tion,  which  is  confined  to  the  tropical  seas.  They  were  stated  to  be 
very  numerous  around  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  where  they  are  com- 
monly taken  in  the  fishermen's  nets.  Their  anatomy,  with  the 
modifications  it  presented  in  reference  to  aquatic  habits,  was  then 
given  in  detail.  All  of  them  were  described  to  be,  without  excep. 
tion,  highly  venomous ;  a  fact  denied  by  Schlegel,  who  asserted 
that  ihey  are  all  harmless,  which  erroneous  opinion  is  even  very 
curreot  in  India.  The  fact,  however,  was  lamentably  proved  by 
the  recent  death  of  a  British  naval  officer  from  the  bite  of  one  of 
these  reptiles,  and  various  experiments  instituted  by  Dr.  Canter  on 
different  animals  with  their  venom,  shewed  it  to  he  exceedingly 
virulent.     They  prey  chiefly  upon  fishes. 

July  24th.^— A  stuffed  specimen  of  a  common  fowl  was  exhibited, 

which  had  been  sent  from  India,  and  on  .^-^le  comb  of  which  had 

been  engrafted  the  spur  of  one  of  its  legs,  the  corneous  portion  of 

which  had  grown  to  a  considerable  length,  in  consequence  of  being 

placed  nearer  to  the  centre  of  circulation.   Mr.  Owen  remarked  upon 

the  fact  as  possessing  much  interest  in  a  physiological  point  of  view, 

and  stated  that  John  Hunter  had  succeeded  in  similarly  engrafting 

a  human  tooth  upon  the  comb  of  a  fowl,  the  theory  of  the  attach. 

ment  of  which  he  took  occasion  to  explain.     Mr.  Martin  then  de. 

flcribed  and  named  several  new  species  of  ophidian  reptiles,  which 

lie  aeTeraUy  designated  Coluber  canteri,  a  species  from  India,  Her^ 

peiodryas  panciifer,  from  Antigua,  and  Vipera  euphratia,  Columa- 

ria  fjatctata,  Psammophus  puUher,  Calamaria  modesta,  AudNatrix 

inomaia,  brought  home  by  the  conductors  of  the  Euphrates  Expe. 

dition. 

Auow  14. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Bachman,  of  Philadelphia,  exhibited  an 

extensive  assortment  of  North  American  Squirrels,  of  which  he 

distinguished  fifteen  species,  several  of  them  further  presenting  a 

number  of  local  varieties.     The  first,  the  welLknown  Sciurus  capis- 

tratus,  was  stated  to  be  extremely  variable,  a  fact  illustrated  by  a 

series  of  specimens  ;  and  it  appeared  that  three  distinct  species  had 

hitherto  been  confounded  under  the  S.  cinereus  of  systematists,  for 

two  of  which  were  proposed  the  appellations  leucotis  and  caroUneru 

m.    There   were   also  three  black  species,  distinguished  by  the 

names,  niger,  audubonii,  Juliginosus  ;  and  the  remainder  consisted 

of  the  S.  nigrescent  of  Bennet,  S.  macrourus,  californicus,  subatu 

tatus  (described  for  the  first  time),  eoUei  (a  notice  of  which  would 

vff^aa  in  the  forthcoming  account  of  Captain  Beechey's  voyage), 

kudsonicuSg  laniginosus,  and  richardsonii,  the  two  last  of  wliich 

were  also  new.     The  general  characters  and  habits  of  these  ani 
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mals  were  severally  treated  of,  which  latter  differed  in  some  in- 
stances remarkably  in  species  that  were  nearly  allied  ;  and  the  rev. 
doctor  succeeded  in  elucidating  what  had  hitherto  been  inTolved  in 
much  perplexity^  the  specific  distinctions  of  an  extensive  group  of 
animals,  which  could  only  have  been  successfully  investigated  in 
.  their  native  forests. — Professor  Owen  then  concluded  his  notice  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  Apteryx,  by  describing  its  osteology,  the  eha* 
racters  of  which  at  once  decided  its  relationship  to  the  other  stni- 
thious  birds.  Not  any  of  the  bones  were  permeated  by  air ;  and  the 
sternum  presented  two  posterior  emarginations,  and  also  two  fora- 
mina, the  position  of  which  was  peculiar,  being  above  and  scarcely 
to  the  interior  of  the  emarginations. — A  living  specimen  of  the 
Gytnnotus  eleciricus,  from  the  river  Amtaum,  was  next  exhibited  by 
its  possessor^  Mr.  Porter  ;  and  most  of  the  members  present  had  the 
curiosity  to  endure  the  shock  given  by  this  animal,  the  intensity  of 
which  depended  on  the  mode  of  handling  or  the  excitement  of  the 
fish  :  its  power  had  considerably  diminished  with  decline  of  tempe. 
rature,  and  was  developed  to  the  greatest  extent  in  tepid  water. 
Mr.  Waterhouse  then  displayed  a  number  of  quadruped  sidns,  pro. 
cured  in  Van  Dieman's  Land,  all  of  which  were  recognised ;  but 
the  locality  proved  to  be  in  some  instances  interesting,  and  in  others 
was  then  ascertained  for  the  first  time. 

September  11th. — A  beautiful  small  Antelope,  allied  to  AniL 
lope  pygmcBa,  and  obtained  from  eastern  Africa^  was  first  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Prince,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ogilby,  who  signified  the  inten- 
tion of  that  gentleman  to  describe  it  on  a  future  occasion^  and  be- 
.stow  on  it  a  specific  name ;  the  present  course  being  adopted  in  con. 
sequence  of  the  specimen  having  to  be  sent  into  the  country.     Col. 
Sykes  then  displayed  to  the  meeting  the  skins  of  two  interesting 
mammalia  unknown  in  the  collections  of  this  country;  first,  that  of 
the  Cants  jubata,  a  large  and  singularly  beautiful  animal,  widi  a 
considerable  mane,  and  which  he  conceived  would  prove  to  be  the 
South  American  analogue  of  the  Hyenas  of  the  Old  World ;  the 
second,  that  of  the  Felts  pardina  of  Temminck,  a  handsome  Euro- 
pean  Lynx  from  the  Pyrenees,  marked  with  elongated  black  spots  or 
broken  lines  on  a  yellowish-grey  ground-colour.     He-  then  aiade 
some  remarks  on  the  Thickbilled  or  Calandra  Lark  of  Southern  Eu- 
rope, which  he  had  recently  enjoyed  opportunities  of  observing  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cadiz,  and  greatly  extolled  its  merits  as  a  songster ;  he 
conceived  this  bird  to  be  worthy  of  generic  separation  from  the  spe- 
des  of  this  country.     Mr.  Blyth  next  called  attention  to  some  spe. 
cimens  of  the  Common  Crossbill  which  he  had  recently  procured, 
and  which  tended  to  show  that  neither  the  red  nor  saffiron-tinted 
garb  of  the  males  was  indicative  of  any  particular  age,  as  commonly 
asserted.    The  general  opinion  was,  that  on  casting  its  nestling  plu- 
mage the  male  Crossbill  always  acquired  the  red  colour,  and  the 
safiron-tinted  dress  at  the  second  moult,  and  ever  af^erwa^s  ;  the 
young  once  moulted  exhibiting  a  brighter  garb  than  older  indivi- 
duals.   Mr.  Blyth  stated  that  this  was  by  no  means  the  case^  for  he 
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had  known  red  individuals  to  acquire  again  the  same  colour,  much 
blighter  than  before ;  he  had  also  known  them  to  moult  from  red 
to  safiron^  as  stated  in  books;  and  now  he  exhibited  two  young 
males  recently  shot  from  a  flock,  both  of  which  were  exchanging 
their  striated  nestling  plumage  for  saffron  feathers,  the  change  in 
one  of  them  being  nearly  completed.  He  had  also  seen  specimens, 
the  new  plumage  of  which  was  partly  red  and  partly  yellow ;  so 
that  there  was  no  regularity  whatever  respecting  these  colours. 
The  same  variation,  he  added,  was  also  observable  in  the  genus  Co- 
fyikus,  less  frequently  in  Erythrorhiza,  and  occasionally  in  Linota, 
and  he  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  Common  Linnet  shot  during  the 
height  of  the  breeding  season,  when  the  crown  and  breast  of  this 
^ecies  are  ordinarily  bright  crimson,  which  had  these  parts  of  the 
same  saffron  hue  so  common  in  the  Crossbills.  He  concluded  by 
observing,  as  a  fact  not  generally  known,  that  fertile  females  of  the 
genus  Linola  not  very  unfrequently  assumed  a  red  crown  and 
breast  as  in  the  male,  a  circumstance  apt  to  escape  observation,  as 
toch  specimens  are  liable  to  be  considered  as  of  the  opposite  sex  with- 
out further  examination. 


BOTANICAL   SOCIETY. 

September  7^^* — ^  donation  of  British  and  foreign  plants, 
presented  by  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  was  announced  by 
the  Secretary,  together  with  another  donation  of  5,500  specimens, 
including  420  species  of  British  plants,  from  the  collection  of  D. 
Cooper,  Esq.  the  Curator  of  the  Society,  who  exhibited  some  ex. 
amples  of  PoUfpogon  liiioralis  from  near  Woolwich.  A  paper  from 
the  Curator  was  then  read  "  On  a  new  principle  of  making  fences, 
formed  according  to  the  laws  of  vegetable  physiology,"  a  plan  first 
adopted  by  Mr.  Breeze,  of  the  Nursery,  Brentwood,  Essex,  on  the 
estate  of  Sir  Thomas  Neaves,  Daynam  Park,  in  that  vicinity.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  natural  living  fence,  and  consists  simply  of  growing  and 
planting,  for  the  purpose,  trees  or  shoots  of  the  same  or  allied  spe. 
cies,  and  uniting  them  by  means  of  the  process  of  grafting  hy  ap- 
proach, or  inarching.  A  fence  formed  on  this  principle  possesses 
many  advantages  over  the  fence. work  ordinarily  employed,  never  re- 
quiring to  be  repaired,  on  account  of  living  wood  resisting  the  ac- 
tion of  the  wind  and  weather.  It  acquires  strength  every  year  by 
the  deposition  of  new  layers  of  wood,  is  much  cheaper  in  first  cost 
than  the  common  fence  or  paling,  &c.  Mr.  Cooper  also  noticed  the 
variety  of  Polygonum  aviculare,  called  by  Hudson  P.  marinum,  as 
being  very  plentiful  a  few  weeks  since  in  Kent  and  Essex,  and  con- 
sidered that  it  fully  merited  a  place  in  the  recent  floras  of  this 
country. 
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Aitronomff  Simpli/ied ;  oTy  Distant  Glimpses  of  ihs  Celestial 
Bodies,  described  inJamUiar  Umguagey  setting  forth  the  Power 
and  Goodness  of  the  Creator  through  Astronomical  Pacts,  by 
Frances  Barbara  Burton ;  8vo,  London,  1838,  pp.  138. 

Miss  Burton's  object  in  composing  this  extraordinary  group  of 
planetary  sketches,  is,  to  exhibit  such  a  compendious  series  in  the  ce- 
lestial machinery,  every  where  surrounding  the  earth,  as  may  gradu- 
ally unfold  its  magnificence  to  the  inquiring  mind ;  and  thus,  to  place 
a  popular  view  of  astronomical  knowledge  within  reach  of  the  intelli- 
gent of  all  classes,  '*  feeling  as  she  does,  daily  more  and  more,  the 
heart-reviving  joy  attending  the  contemplation  of  the  Creator's 
works." 

These  *'  distant  glimpses*'  themselves  form  a  beautiful  and  most 
condensed  analysis  of  the  facts  which  establish  the  inductions  of  As- 
tronomy; and,  consequently,  they  stand  high  above  any  attempt 
at  exhibiting  their  spirit  and  importance  in  a  better  or  greater  state  of 
analjrtical  concentration.  Suffice  it,  then,  to  state  our  admiration  of 
the  experience  and  judgment  displayed  by  Miss  Burton,  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  her  subjects,  and  in  the  dignified  simplicity  with  which 
she  popularizes  her  descriptions  of  the  firmamental  systems,  and  their 
stupendous  magnificence.  At  the  same  time,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  our  readers  to  devise  an  estimate  of  Miss  B.'s  aim  and  the 
extent  of  its  accomplishment,  we  furnish  them  with  two  extracts,  in 
which  the  exquisite  didactic  powers  of  this  authoress  appear  in  har- 
mony with  a  fine  aptitude  to  moral  reflection. 

Our  first  extract  is  taken  from  Miss  Burton's  "  glimpse"  of  the 
planet  we  inhabit ;  and,  at  page  34^  we  find  her  teaching  that  "  the 
earth  is  demonstrated  not  to  attain  her  perihelion  point,  by  the  annual 
retrogradation  of  one  minute  and  two  seconds  of  the  ecliptic.  Con- 
sequently her  arrival  at  the  perihelion  point  is  found  to  retrograde  in 
the  proportion  of  I  degree  48  seconds  in  a  century,  of  a  whole  con- 
stellation in  1744  years,  of  a  quarter  of  the  ecliptic  in  5,232  years, 
of  half  of  it  in  10,450  years,  and  of  the  entire  circumference  of  the 
ecliptic  in  20,931  years.  From  this  systematical  retardation  in  the 
Earth's  arrival  at  her  perihelion  point,  it  therefore  follows  that 
10,450  years  hence  it  will  be  the  23rd  degree  from  the  equator  of 
our  present  northern  hemisphere,  which  shall  pass  beneath  the  verti- 
cal beams  of  that  era's  perihelion  point.  Then  shall  our  present 
northern  hemisphere  (at  that  far  distant  period,  the  southern  one  of 
this  planet)  then  shall  it  exhibit  the  phenomena  now  displaying  in  the 
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present  southem  one ;   phenomena  immutably  appertaining    to  the 
position,  not  construction,  of  the  planet's  southern  hemisphere. 

**  In  illustration  of  this  impressive  subject,  we  will  remark  that, 
through  the  same  revolutionary  precision,  the  identical  23rd  degree 
of  oar  present  northern  hemisphere,  as  above  delineated,  actually 
passed  beneath  the  perihelion  beams  that  vivified  the  Earth's  planet 
10,450  years  back !  And,  moreover,  with  regard  to  the  present 
aoathem  hemisphere,  that  the  same  2drd  southern  degree,  annually 
reflecting  the  perihelion  rays  of  the  present  age,  actually  received 
them  20,931  years  ago  I  and,  guided  by  a  like  unalterable  precision, 
20,931  years  hence  shall  again  pass  beneath  their  unerring  irradia- 
tion I  The  Almighty  dispenser  of  all  things  ordaining  the  invariable 
embosomment  of  one  half  this  planet,  alternately,  within  the  fertiliza- 
tion of  a  southern  hemisphere ;  no  doubt  infinitely  more  regenerative 
than  would  be  a  northern  one.  Provisional  care  we  thus  every  where 
find  pervading  celestial  machinery,  even  in  its  minutest  details  I  In 
every  20,931  years,  therefore,  the  same  periodic  phenomena  are  re- 
peated, firom  recuiTence  of  the  same  causes  I  Behold  here  stupendous 
cycles  of  progressive  changes  I  astounding  in  result,  imperceptible  in 
operation.  Each  gradation  occupying  5,232  years,  their  opposite  ef- 
fects 10,450  years,  and  the  entire  accomplishment  of  their  phenome- 
na, twenty  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-one  I 

*'  It  is  calculated  that  the  present  state  of  earthly  phenomena  shall 
generally  continue  until  the  passage  beneath  the  perihelion  point  of 
the  17^  degree  of  southern  declination ;  that  is^  during  the  period 
that  the  Elarth's  celestial  crossing  point  retrogradeth  along  four  com- 
plete signs,  or  during  6,977  years,  whereof  4,670  years  have  expired. 
No  considerable  hemispheric  changes  from  this  perihelion  revolution 
are  consequently  to  be  eipected  until  about  the  year  4,719  of  our 
christian  era,  when  they  will  become  very  apparent.  Referring  to 
the  past,  the  last  grand  hemispheric  change  is  calculated  to  have  taken 
place  5,614  years  ago^  or  4,002  years  before  the  christian  era;  the 
very  date  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  and  exhibiting,  in  all 
probability^  visible  phenomena  such  as  are  described  in  the  first  chap- 
ter of  Genesis.  In  due  progression  of  time  the  middle  southern  de- 
gree passed  beneath  the  perihelion  rays  about  the  year  of  the  world 
2258,  producing  probably  such  effect  in  that  hemisphere  as  may  be 
imagined  from  the  Mosaic  and  other  accounts  of  the  deluge  then  tak- 
ing place.  Referring  to  the  future,  the  next  time  the  Earth's  equator 
passes  beneath  the  perihelion  point  it  will  be  from  south  to  north,  in 
the  year  of  the  christian  era  6,463,  or  4,651  years  hence;  a  period  so 
remote  that,  without  physical  change,  the  very  name  of  Britain  will 
be  forgotten  I  In  the  year  8,207  of  our  christian  era,  the  Earth's 
(present)  middle  northern  degree  of  declination  will  pass  beneath  the 
vertical  perihelion  rays,  producing  very  visible  effects  on  this,  our  ac- 
tual northern  hemisphere.  Between  that  period  and  the  year  15,184, 
this  present  northern — then  the  southern — hemisphere,  with  all  its 
superb  machinery  of  kingdoms,  empires,  and  republics,  will  probably 
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be  as  completely  covered  with  sea  as  is  at  present  the  actual  one :  that 
present  southern  hemisphere,  which  to  the  human  race  of  that  period 
shall  have  become  the  northern  hemisphere  of  this  planet.  Thus, 
through  the  magnificent  revolution  attending  the  Earth's  perihelion 
point,  the  Creator  has  ordained  the  gradual  alternate  regeneration  of 
her  two  hemispheres,  thereby  maintaining,  through  21,000  years  afler 
another,  that  vital  principle  of  planetary  reproductiveness  constituting, 
throughout  infinitude,  the  stamp  of  Omnipotence.  And  thus,  by  an 
unheeded,  but  unremitting  operation,  are  the  present  fathomless 
abysses  of  ocean  fructifying  into  the  luxuriant  valleys  of  far  distant 
future  ages,  and  its  trackless  deserts,  into  the  majestic  continents  aud 
fertile  islands,  of  remote  generations ;  destined  sites  of  the  splendid 
states  and  empires,  irradiating  the  nekt  hemispheric  mutation.  Hence 
the  durability  of  this  globe,  as  a  planet  Hence,  throughout  cycles, 
incalculable  by  man,  may  the  Earth  hold  on  her  course  of  fulness  and 
gladness,  in  ceaseless  harmony  with  ihe  countless  other  glorious  worlds 
of  an  Omniscient  Creator." 

Miss  Burton  represents  Nebula  as  groups  or  shoals,  of  divers 
forms  and  sizes,  occupying  regions  of  space  so  infinitely  remote  as  not 
to  be  discerniblis  except  through  telescopes  of  very  superior  power, 
and  then  they  appear  in  the  fashion  of  light  clouds  or  vapours ;  but 
many  of  them,  when  examined  through  the  very  strongest  magnifiers 
hitherto  known,  exhibit  one  or  two,  or  sometimes  three,  luminous  bo- 
dies, apparently  appertaining  to  such  light  clouds  or  vapours.  The 
most  important  Nebula  to  human  apprehension,  she  says,  is  the 
Milky  Way,  which  comprises  a  multitude  of  these  nebulous  forms  ; 
and,  after  descanting  on  the  multiplicity,  diversity,  and  vastness  of 
these  wonderful  bodies,  she  proceeds  to  delineate  a  classification  of 
them,  and  concludes  with  an  animated  sketch  on  the  "  Regions  of 
Nebulosity.*'     From  this  we  draw  our  second  extract : — 

'*  When  we  contemplate  the  regions  of  nebulosity  among  the  multi- 
plicity of  objects  either  too  vast  or  too  minute  for  unassisted  human 
perception,  not  the  least  wonderful  are  the  particles  of  which  they  are 
composed.  Although  excessive  rarity,  or  minuteness,  places  the  com- 
ponent particles  of  nebulosity  beyond  any  term  efficiently  expressive 
of  smallness,  yet  each  of  them  possesses  a  determinate  bulk,  and  is 
allied,  by  definite  angular  construction,  to  a  specific  class.  The  count- 
less varieties^  both  in  form  and  substance,  of  these  particles,  exhibit  a 
diversity  in  creative  operation  amounting  to  infinite ;  while  the  har- 
monious uniformity  of  its  designs  is  equally  apparent  from  the  fact 
that,  how  much  soever  different  species  of  nebulous  particles  vary  in 
other  particulars,  yet  all  correspond  in  possessing  affinity  towards 
tbeir  own  specific  class.  The  classification  of  each  particle  may,  there- 
fore, be  held  as  determined  by  its  specific  angular  construction,  and 
its  rotatory  action,  by  the  modification  either  of  the  electric  or  mag- 
netic efiluvia^  to  which  the  polarity  of  that  construction  bears  affinity. 
Here  it  may  not  be  unappropriate  to  remark  that  the  magnetic  prin- 
ciple seems  an  agent  more  powerful  in  action,  and  wider  in  scope, 
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than  tlie  electric.     The  magnetic  fluid  appears  constantly  flowing 
along  the  Earth,  and  from  the  Earth  towards  the  sun,  in  like  oscilla- 
tory rotation,  attending  all  the  operations  of  nature  ;  and  the  electric 
fluid  appears  correspondingly  flowing  from  the  Sun  towards  the  Earth, 
and  from  the  Earth  towards  the  Sun,  in  like  oscillatory  rotation,  either 
at  direct  or  oblique  angles,  to  the  course  of  the  magnetic  fluid  ;  that 
is,  at  angular  directions  towards  it,  of  every  magnitude,  as  determined 
by  the  position  of  the  Earth  towards  the  Sun,  at  any  given  moment. 
Hence  the  electric  efllnvia  may  be  considered  a  grand  operative  me- 
dium of  the  Sun  amongst  the  planets  of  his  system  ;  and  the  magne- 
tic effluvia,  an  important  portion  of  the  all-pervading  principle  every 
where  generated,  and  diffused  in  universal  oscillatory  rotation  ;  but 
whose  action  upon  the  Earth*s  planet  is  determined  by  the  influence 
of  her  two  polar  stars.     Ever}*  planet,  therefore,  throughout  every 
system,  while  propelled  and  upheld  through  the  electric  agency  of  its 
paiticular  sun,  may  be  presnmed  as  connected  with,  or  rather  as  en- 
tertwined  amongst,  the  almighty  mechanism  of  the  universe,  throngh 
the  magnetic  instrumentality  of  its  polar  stars.     We,  therefore,  per- 
eeive  that  celestial  bodies,  so  far  from  wandering  in  space  unconnected 
or  unsnstained,  are  knit  together,  at  every  infinitesimal  angle,  by  in- 
tersectional  gaseous  mediums,  forming  a  mechanism  more  consolidated 
in  construction^  and  precise  in  evolution,  than  can  enter  the  imagina- 
tion of  mere  human  artificers.     As  in  these  instances  minuteness  of 
(^ration  precludes  unassisted  human  perception,  so  if  we  advert  to  an 
aggregate  mass  of  nebulous  particles,  eflicient  to  the  developement  of 
a  body  of  Jupitet*s  bulk — a  body  exceeding  90,000  miles  in  diameter 
— we  shall  find  ourselves  equally  lost  amidst  immensity  I     But  if,  for 
ao  instant,  we  expand  our  faculties  towards  the  consideration  that 
evety  component  particle  of  this  enormous  bulk  possesses  its  appro- 
priate affinity  towards  some  definitively  propelling  modification  or 
other,  either  of  electric  or  magnetic  polarity  (according  to  the  specific 
angular  construction  of  each  particle),  we  shall  cease  wondering  at 
the  rapidity  of  orbicular  rotation  maintained  by  bodies  of  like  magni- 
tude.    If  it  be  asked,  whence  originated  the  actual  distribution  of  ne- 
bulous matter  into  suns,  and  their  revolving  planets — that  is,  what 
primeval  organization  developed  this  diversified  universe  of  worlds — 
the  question,  as  yet,  is  only  answerable  by  conjectures.     Some  sup- 
posing the  respective  sun  of  each  system,  as  primarily  created — and 
whence  their  revolving  planets  were  subsequently  projected — some 
supposing  the  small  globe  of  the  earth  first  to  have  started  into  exist- 
ence, and  the  sun  a^rwards,  as  an  appendage — ^with  various  other 
hypotheses,  some  plausible  to  mundane  blindness,  but  all,  perhaps, 
equally  fallacious,  the  subject,  probably,  lying  beyond  the  present 
fcale  of  man's  perceptions.     It  was  but  yesterday  that,  as  a  race, 
optics  demonstrated  to  him  the  universality  of  the  vital  principle  alike 
invigorating  the  microscopic  inhabitants  of  a  drop  of  water  and  the 
telescopic  wonders  of  nebula.     Nature's  volume  is  only  unclasped  be- 
fore him  ;  can  the  first  page  unravel  its  mysteries  ? 
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<<  The  more  we  expand  our  ideas  relative  to  the  grandeur  of  creatiYe 
operation,  and  its  consequent  universality,  both  as  to  extent  and  dura- 
tion, the  less  we  shall  degrade  it.     It  appears,  therefore,  more  conso- 
nant both  to  recent  discoveries  in  regions  of  nebulosity  and  to  the  all- 
pervading  nature  of  Omnipotence,  to  presume  that,  so  far  from  any 
single  planet  having  been  formed  before  all  others,  or  even  any  single 
sun  having  been  primarily  irradiated,  the  organization  of  celestial  bo- 
dies may  have  been  effected  by  the  universality  of  that  rotatory  energy 
constituting  their  sustaining  agency.     In  accordance  with  the  univer- 
sality of  this  principle,  myriad  affluvie  may  rationally  be  supposed, 
rotatorily  exhaling,  in  every  direction,  from  regions  of  nebulosity  into 
inBnitesimals,  which  may  equally  be  presumed  rotatorily  aggregating, 
in  their  turn,  into  diversified  classes  of  nebulous  particles,  the  multi- 
tude of  the  classes  corresponding  with  the  polaric  activity  inherent  in 
their  combinations ;  the  reorganization  produced  thereby  concurring 
with  the  general  laws  of  the  universe,  which  every  where  appear  act- 
ing by  the  rotatory  disorganization  and  reorganization  of  constituent 
parts.     Here  we  must  observe  that^  however  impalpable  to  unassisted 
human  perception  a  single  nebulous  particle  may  appear,  yet  that  the 
disorganization  and  consequent  elective  recombination  of  various  pro- 
portions of  affluvial  properties,  are  necessary  to  the  formation  of  one 
such  nebulous  particle ;  since,  such  is  the  complexity,  as  well  as  the 
minuteness  of  these  very  infinitesimals,  that  the  properties  of  each 
single  one,  may  be  analyzed  into  proportions  as  essentially  diversified 
among  themselves,  as  may  be  the  component  parts  of  one  of  our 
elixirs.     The  intensity  with  which  this  complexity  must  be  amalga- 
mated, forms  another  striking  feature  in  the  agency  of  these  infinite- 
simals ;  and  probably  the  equipoise  between  the  primeval  tenacity  of 
organic  amalgamation,  and  the  activity  of  polaric  affinities,  forms  a 
keystone  to  most  of  nature's  phenomena.     Again  let  us  repeat  it, 
nature's  laws  ever  act  analogously  ;  and  the  more  elaborate  the  con- 
densation of  the  creative  and  regenerative  properties  within  those  in- 
finitesimals, the  more  stupendous  must  be  the  reaction  of  their  deve- 
lopment.    The  intensity,  therefore,  of  this  amalgamation — an  inten- 
sity amounting  to  infinite,  and  apparently  marked  with  the  spiral 
delineation  of  all  nature's  organizations — ^diis  intensity  of  amalgama- 
tion may  be  assumed  of  vital  instrumentality  in  the  diffusion  of  solar 
and  planetary  rotatory  influences,  whether  that  diffusion  be  of  a  crea- 
tive, an  upholding,  or  a  regenerative  nature.     Infinity  of  minuteness 
lies  as  far  beyond  comprehension  as  infinity  of  greatness ;  but  our 
conceptions  must  aim  at  conforming  themselves,  in  some  degree,  to 
the  marvels  of  both,  in  treating  of  the  regions  of  nebulosity — those 
emporiums  of  nature's  alchemy,  those  focusses  of  her  operations — 
exery  where  scattered  round,  as  they  are,  with  her  accustomed  profu- 
sion ;  emporiums  whence  issue  the  creative,  the  sustaining,  the  rege- 
nerative affluxes,  in  combinations  so  minute,  so  intricate,  that  eternity 
only  might  suffice  for  developing  the  wonders  of  a  single  atom  I 
These,  and  such  as  these,  form  our  present  contemplations.     Lahore- 
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lories  of  grandeur,  unfathomable  even  by  thought;  and  effluvias  veil- 
ing themselves  from  computation  through  infinity  of  rarefaction. 

^'  Human  faculties  gladly  shelter  themselves,  after  such  coutempla- 
tioiiB,  within  objects  of  comparative  familiarity ;  these  they  find  in  ne- 
bolous  particles.     A  universe  of  afBuxes  would  elude  unassisted  hu- 
man perception ;  but  the  gradual  combination  of  a  detached  portion 
mto  nebulous  particles,  through  rotatory  and  polaric  action,  brings 
that  portion  palpably  before  the  senses.     We  may,  therefore,  ration  - 
ally  presume  these  affluvie,  thus  primevally  exhaled  from  the  regions 
of  nebulosity,  to  have  aggregated,  during  a  sequence  of  many  ages, 
into  infinitesimals  of  numberless  diversified  polarities  and  affinities  ; 
and  may  equally  assume  the  aggregation  of  such  infinitesimals  into 
nebulous  particles  to  have  taken  place,  through  like  rotatory  and  po- 
laric action,  in  the  course  of  periods  of  commensurate  immensity,  the 
very  homogeneonsness  of  the  original  materials  displaying  the  harmo- 
iHousness  of  creative  design,  as  developed  in  the  sequel  of  farther 
nyriads  of  ages.     Here  conjecture  seems  terminated.     The  observa- 
tion of  nearly  a  century,  with  highly-wrought  glasses,  offers  the 
conclusion  that  each  particle  throughout  every  nebula,  from  impulses 
analogous  to  the  foregoing — that  is,  by  like  rotatory  action,  and 
from  like  decomposing  and  recomposing  polaric  afiSnities — that  each 
particle  classes  itself  amidst  those  of  relative  rarity  and  polarity,  al- 
though on  a  scale  of  proportionate  grandeur.     For  here  we  must 
remember  that  it  is  a  nebula  we  are  now  contemplating,  an  awfully 
stupendous  nebula ;  wherein  the  denser  particles  are  aggregating, 
not  into  fresh  atoms,  but  into  august  centres,  or  suns  of  future  sys- 
tems ;  and  wherein  the  particles  of  more  rarefied  tenuity,  or  exter- 
nal position,  are  systematically  classing  themselves  into  globes  pro- 
portional to  their  respective  species  or  polarities,  until  assemblages 
of  orbs  present  themselves  of  the  diversified  magnitudes  and  aspects 
of  those  composing  our  solar  system.     Nor  is  this  all,  since,  in  pro- 
cess of  time— that  is,  in  the  course  of  myriad  ages — the  nebulosity 
of  one  entire  ebula  concentrates  into  the  illumination  of  its  own 
multitudinous  clusters  of  suns,  each  sun,  throughout  his  own  cluster, 
having  become  progressively  encircled  by  his  own  express  system  of 
l^nets,  with  their  moons,  and  a  cometary  machinery  crowning  the 
whole.     The  inherent,  all.propelling  rotatory  principle  appertain- 
ing to  each  particle  of  every  individual  globe,  analogously  develop- 
ing itself,  not  merely  in  propelling  action   towards  each  distinct 
planet,    but  towards  those  very   suns    themselves.      Every  sun, 
throughout  each  cluster,  himself  rotatorily  propelled  and  rotatorily 
propelling  others,  thus  splendidly  illustrating  the  analogy  between 
the  revolutions  of  his  own  dependent  planets  around  his  own  imme- 
diate trb,  and  those  on  the  more  magnificent  scale,  whereby  his  own 
effulgent  self,  and  the  other  suns  of  his  cluster,  revolve  around  that 
cluster's  common  centre.     Finally,  this  primordial  principle,  crown, 
ing  itself  with  the  majesty  of  infinitude,  as  the  countless  cluster  of 
suns  pervading  space,  marshalled  within  their  appropriate  strata  of 
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suns^  revolve  around  the  centre  of  the  universe  during  cycles,  the 
myriads  of  whose  enumeration  outstretches  calculation.  But  whence 
originated  this  mysterious  agency,  whence  generated,  what  is  the 
essence  of  the  rotatory  universality,  may  not  be  for  human  appro- 
hension.     £very  where  its  vitality  is  felt,  is  beheld  ;  even  in  our 
minutest  organic  functions,  even  amidst  the  decompositions  of  death : 
but  its  nature  lies  impervious  to  sense.     Man  can  speak  only  of  its 
mechanical  processes.     None  can  impel,  none  can  elude,  none  can 
restrain  it ;  and  every  where  surrounding,  and  actuating,  and  sus- 
taining, it  bears  the  stamp  of  Omniscience,  which  shrouds  creative 
might  from  mortal  investigation.     The  researches  of  science  have 
thus  opened  the  sublimest  of  all  subjects  to  human  contemplation — 
namely,  a  series  of  solar  systems  unceasingly  propelling,  by  the  di. 
vine  energy,  from  the  original  matter  of  physical  nature.     Astrono- 
mical  observations  will  henceforward  be  directed,  with  reference  to 
the  laws  of  creation  itself,  towards  some  of  the  facts  actually  in  pro^ 
gressive  operation,  amidst  the  regions  of  nebulosity ;  and  the  re- 
splendent  beneficence  of  the  Creator  will  be  more  and  more  mani- 
fested, as  the  universality  of  his  operations  becomes  more  and  more 
developed.     Some  thousands  of  years  hence,  the  expansion  of  science 
may  hazard  calculations  on  the  consolidation  of  a  starry  stratum,  on 
premises  as  precise  as  are  those  now  employed  on  the  growth  of  a 
cedar  tree,  both  equally  the  workmanship  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  same  power ;  since  the  development  of  a  petal  or  of 
a  planet  is  alike  dependent  upon  and  demonstrative  of  omnipotence. 
We  have  here  approached  boundaries  impervious  to  the  ignorance  of 
former  ages,  and  at  the  infinity  of  whose  remoteness  from  our  solar 
system  man's  faculties  stand  appalled ;  yet  so  far  from  being  those 
of  limitation,  demonstrated  by  the  increasing  excellence  of  magnifi- 
ers, as  leading  still  onwards  and  onwards,  amidst  fresh  regions  of 
infinitude,  and  fresh  displays  of  creative  vitality.     Displays,  not 
merely  of  sun  upon  sun,  in  stupendous  rivalry,  but  embracing  re- 
gions the  smallest  conception  of  whose  immensity  demands  the  en- 
tire abstraction  of  human  intellect.     Regions  wherein  the  immuta- 
bility of  God  reveals  itself  in  an  eternity  of  primordial  diffusion ; 
wherein  the  faintest  object  discernible  by  man  comprises  strata  of 
suns,  and  the  minutest  operation  the  formation  of  worlds  I" 
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RBLATIXO    TO    THB    NATUBAL    BCIRNCB8    AND    PBILOSOPHT. 
(Contmufd  from  VoL  vUi,  p.  349,  ^  thit  Journal). 


Atmth  vf  Natural  History  ;  or  Magazine  oj  Zoctogtfy  Botany ^  and  Geology  ; 
conducted  bj  Sir  W.  Jardine,  Bart.  P.  J.Selbjr,  Esq.  Dr.  Johnston,  Sir 
W.J.  Hooker,  and  Richard  Tajlor,  F.L.S.  ^^o,  London,  1838,  with 
graphic  illustrationa. 

y.— First  in  this  number,  stands  an  article  of  Professor  Henslow^s,  inti- 
tuled Florula  Keelingenus,  or  an  account  of  the  native  plants  of  the  Keeling 
Islands.  In  this  list  the  natural  system  of  arrangement  is  preferred,  and 
tventj-one  species  of  vegetables  are  succinctly  described.  These  are,  Pari- 
tium  iUiaceum^  Triumfetta  procumbens^  Pemphis  acidula,  Portulaca  oieraeeot 
Guilandina  bonduc,  Acacia  /amfsianay  Urera  guadichandianay  Achyranthes 
aryentea^  Boerhavia  diffusa,  Scsevola  Kcmigii^  Guettarda  speciosOf  Cordia  oru 
eniaKs,  Toumefortia  argentea,  Dicliptera  buarmani,  Ochrosia  parvi/lora^  Pa« 
nicum  sanguinale^  Stenotraphum  lepturoidef  Lepturus  repens,  Cocos  nuci/era^ 
Hrpnum  rufr$censy  and  Polyporus  lucidus,  forming  altogether  an  interesting 
set  of  plants,  whose  seeds  must  be  provided,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  with 
the  means  of  resisting  the  influence  of  sea-water.  2.  Fishes  new  to  Ireland, 
to  the  number  of  six,  are  zoologically  delineated  by  Mr.  Thompson  :  these 
sre,  Trigla  bhehiij  the  red  gurnard ;  Mugil  chelOy  the  thick-lipped  gray  mul- 
let ;  Gobios  graeilis,  the  slender  goby  ;  Salmo  mar,  the  bull-trout ;  Gadus 
eaUarias,  the  dorse ;  and  O.  mmutusy  the  poor.  As  an  ichthyologicai  com- 
munication, this  of  Mr.  T.*s  is  important  and  acceptable.  3.  Dr.  Walker 
Amott  considers  the  Linnsean  genus  Rhizophora  as  a  group  of  the  order 
Rkiaopkoroa ;  and,  as  such,  he  makes  it  the  subject  of  a  clear  and  ample 
definitkm.  He  then  gives  a  synoptical  view  of  the  genera  and  species  of 
the  whole  group,  with  their  phytographical  distinctions :  thus,  Rhizophora 
MM^,  R.  mmeronata,  and  R.  eanjugata  ;  Ceriops  oandolUana,  A,  C.  roaburghi* 
mfo ;  Kandelia  rheodtn  ;  Bruguieria  gymnmrhiMOy  B.  cyRndncoy  B.  rheedeiij3. 
oiutraSsy  B.  eriopetala,  B.  eeariophylUndes,  B.  malabarica,  B.  parvijhra,  and  B. 
mtanguku  Dr.  Amott  subjoins  an  admirable  Clauis  Analytica  of  the  better 
known  species  of  this  group  of  vegetables ;  he  then  adds  descriptive  remarks 
on  the  Carallia  eeyhniea,  C.  corymbosa,  C  sinensis^  and  C.  integerrima  ;  and 
Bnally,  for  definite  considerations,  he  proposes  the  establishment  of  a  new 
genua,  the  Dryptopetalum  coriacntm,  which  he  characterizes.  This  valuable 
contribution  evinces  the  doctor's  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  niceties  of 
botanical  literature  and  philosophy.  4  Mrir  C.  C.  Babington  produces  far- 
ther reasons  in  support  of  his  observations  on  tbe  Habenaria  bifolia  and  H. 
ddoranihay  originally  published  in  the  Linnaean  Transactions ;  and  he  repeats 
their  characteristic  difierencea,  for  the  sake  of  those  botanists  who  do  not  see 
VOL.    IX.,    NO.   XXV.  21 
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that  expensive  work.    5.  The  specimen  of  the  Botany  of  the  Islands  of  New 
Zealand  is  continued  hy  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham ;  and,  in  this  contribation, 
he  describes  Euphorbia  glauca :  Mida  iolicifoiia,  M.  euoiUyptoidesy  and  M. 
myrtifolia  ;  Pimelea  ^i</ui,  P.  pibosa,  P.  virgatoj  P.  prostrata^  P.  arentarioj  and 
P.  urviliiana  ;  Persoonia  iora ;  Knightia  excelsa  ;  Laurus  tarairi,  L.  tauxt,  and 
L.  calicaris  ;  Laurelia  noom  MealancUtBy  of  which  remarkable  plant,  the  tree 
bearing  the  female  fructification  has  not  been  discovered  in  its  native  coun- 
try.   6.  Farther  descriptions  of  British  Chakidites  are  given  by  Mr.  Walker; 
as  the  Cirrospilus  lynctu,  with  eight  varieties ;  C.  crinOf  wiUi  one  variety, 
C  pacuvins,  with  one  variety ;  C.  singoj  C.  pfiorbaa,  C.  arsames^  C.  mmaeus^ 
C.  abrofiy  with  four  varieties ;  C.  itaoy  with  eight  varieties ;  and  C.  me^Rdas^ 
with  ten  varieties,  all  of  which,  and  most  of  the  others,  are  female.    7.  Mr. 
J.  £.  6ray*s  catalogue  of  the  slender-tongued  Saurians,  in  an  additional  arti- 
cle, includes  six  families :  LonuridtB^  CiroosauridUB,  Chirocolida,  Chamascnaidm^ 
Hehdermida,  and  Monitoriday  wherein  several  new  genera  and  species  are 
methodically  distinguished.    8.  As  an  illustration  of  Indian  Botany,  Drs. 
Wight  and  Amolt  describe  the  Solanum  giganteum  phytologically,  and  ex- 
hibit its  calyx,  pistil,  corolla,  and  berries,  on  a  plate,  with  three  distinct 
figures.    9.  Mr.  Gould's  observations  on  the  raptorial  order  of  Birds  from 
Australia,  stand  for  a  **  Proceeding"  of  the  Zoological  Society :  they  con- 
stitute an  original,  perspicuous,  and  important  contribution  to  the  ornitho- 
logical philosophy.    10.  At  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Graham 
read  observations'on  Plants  collected  in  Scotland,  in  1837>  among  which  were 
Arcnaria  norvegtcot  Cerastium  lat^olium,  Lychnis  divica,  Agrostis  eofitiki, 
Fedia  mixia,  Erylhrsea  Uttoralisj  Lathyrus  maritimus,  with  the  habitats  of 
each  subjoined.    An  account  of  the  most  celebrated  gardens  of  antiquity 
was  submitted  to  the  society  by  Mr.  Falconer,  with  observations  on  the 
hortulan  taste  they  exhibit.    In  a  paper,  by  Mr.  Macauley,  his  aim  was 
to  prove  that  Flowers  were  esteemed  by  the  ancients  as  objects  of  taste,  and 
cultivated  as  a  source  of  amusement.  And  a  communication  firom  CoL  Brown, 
contained  a  sketch  of  the  Botany  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  of  Thun, 
in  Switzerland,  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  geographical  distribution  and 
altitude  of  the  plants,  specifically  enumerated.    11.  A  communication  from 
CoL  Sykes  was  read  at  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  on  the  vegetable  and  other 
productions  of  the  Deccan ;  and  the  paper  was  accompanied  with  an  exten- 
sive herbarium  and  a  great  variety  of  specimens :  the  essayist  had  in  view, 
to  show  the  immense  extent  and  importance  of  the  natural  resources,  in  the 
eastern  continent  and  adjacent  peninsula,  which  yet  remained  to  be  made 
subservient  to  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  this  country.    12.  On  the  annl- 
versary  of  the  "  Immortal  SwedeV  birth-day,  notices  were  read  at  the 
Linnsean  Society,  on  the  lives  and  characters  of  several  Fellows  lately 
deceased :  these  sketches  will  do  excellent  service  to  biographers,  in  future 
times.     13.  For  miscellanies,  you  have  descriptions  of  a  third  living  species 
of  the  Crinoidea,  forming  the  type  of  the  new  genus  Holopus ;  of  the 
SieboUHoy  or  gigantic  Japanese  Salamander,  of  the  Zootoca  viviparoj  and  of 
the  Yoluta  norrisu,  a  new  species  described  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Gray  according  to 
its  distinctive  characters.     The  Annals  is  illustrated  with  three  plates, 
comprising  many  figures  whereby  the  organization  of  the  Stenotaphrum 
leplurmde^  Urena  gaudichandiana^  and  Solanum  giganteum^  are  &ithiully  re- 
presented. 
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VL— This  number  brings  the  ^  Annals  of  Natural  History"  to  the  con- 
chinoD  of  their  first  volume,  which,  as  we  judge,  has  been  executed  in  a 
very  efficient  and  instructiye  manner.  1.  Mr.  Jenyns  introduces  the  Annals 
fat  August  with  remarks  on  the  British  Shrews,  including  the  distinguishing 
dianciers  of  two  species  previously  confounded :  his  synoptical  view  of 
these  Httle  animals  includes,  as  British,  the  Sorex  rtuticusj  or  common 
Shrew ;  S.  titragcnurtUf  the  square-tailed  Shrew ;  S.  fodiens,  the  water  Shrew; 
and  &  cUiatms^  the  ciliated  Shrew,  of  this  writer*s  nomenclature.  2.  Notes  of 
Sff  W.  J.  Ho(Aer*s,  on  the  '*  latun  condenado** — Lycopodium  calharticum — 
an  efficacious  remedy  for  the  leprosy  among  the  Indians  of  Colombia,  de- 
serre  well  the  attention  of  practical  physicians.  The  professor  characterizes 
the  species  methodically,  and  illustrates  its  structure  on  a  beautifully  co- 
loored  plate.  3.  Dr.  Johnston's  descriptions  of  some  Encozoa  embrace  the 
chancteristics  of  two  species,  the  Phylllne  hyppoglossi  and  the  Fasciola  an^ 
gviUgy  both  of  which  are  dutincily  represented  by  lithographic  figures.  4. 
An  accurate  figure,  finely  executed  and  coloured,  stands  as  the  illustration 
oif  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker's  note  on  the  Erythrsea  diffusa ;  to  which  some  remarks 
on  the  genus,  by  Dr.  Griesbach,  are  appended.  5.  Dr.  Louis  Agassiz'  elabo- 
rate monograph,  on  the  Echinodermata,  is  continued  in  a  translation :  with 
his  usual  sagacity  and  precision,  he  discriminates  forty-one  species  in  the 
present  article.  6.  His  descriptions  of  British  Chalcidites  are  continued  by 
Jf  r.  Walker  \  and  these  are,  Cirrospilus  lycophrcny  with  one  variety ;  C  wro^ 
mt,  with  three  varieties;  Clyeomedet,  with  seven  varieties;  C.  orelia,  C. 
cfcc&nf  j^  with  one  variety  ;  C  cHniaSy  with  one  variety ;  C  endara,  with  nine 
varieties ;  C.  prodesy  C.  abasior^  C.  araitu^  with  five  varieties,  and  C.  lagtu^ 
with  eight  rarieties.  ?•  Here  you  have  an  addition  to  Mr.  A.  Cunningham's 
spedmen  of  the  New  Zealand  botany,  comprising  Polygonum  amtrale,  P. 
^dpneftum^  P.  complejcum^  and  P.  prosiratum ;  Rumex  critput  and  R.  brown' 
MRU* ;  Chenopodium  iTiandrum^  C  botrys-,  C.  glaucum,  C  maritimum,  and  C. 
fhukmum;  Salicomia  indica;  Alternanthera  deniiculata  ;  Mniarum  biflo- 
rum  ;  Plantago  major  and  P.  varia  ;  Anagallis  arvensis  ;  Samolus  littoralis  ; 
Veronica  speeiota,  Y.  talicifolia,  V .  ligtutrifolia,  V.  macrocarpa,  V.  anfftuti/olia^ 
V.  par^JhrOf  V.  eliiptiea,  Y.  caiaraeta,  Y.  diosmtfoiia,  and  Y.  calycina ;  Gra- 
tiola  ttzdeniata  ;  Euphrasia  evaieata  ;  Rhabdothanmus  solandri ;  Solanum 
laeimahtm  ;  Myoporum  ketum  and  M.  pubesceru  ;  Avicennia  tomentosa  ;  Yi- 
tex  iiitoraUs  ;  Micromeria  ettnninghamii ;  Anchusa  spathtdata  ,*  and  Myosotis 
/Mtfri.  8-  Under  the  head  of  information  respecting  botanical  travellers,  is 
IB  account  of  Mr>  Gardner's  proceedings  at  Pemambuco,  wherein  he  de- 
scribes, at  considerable  length,  the  general  appearance  of  the  country  and 
nature  of  the  vegetation  in  such  parts  as  he  visited :  this  article  abounds 
with  curious  and  valuable  information.  9-  Mr.  Rigg's  experimental  inquiry 
into  the  influence  of  nitrogen  on  the  growth  of  plants,  occupies  the  place  of 
**t  proceeding^  of  the  Royal  Society.  At  the  Linnsean  Society  were  read, 
Mr.  Hogg's  observations  on  the  Spongilla  Jluviaiilis ;  Mr.  Blackwall's  paper 
on  the  number  and  structure  of  the  mammulse  employed  by  spiders  in  the 
process  of  spinning  ;  Mr.  Schomburgk's  description  of  a  new  species  of  Cat- 
tleya,  a  splendid  orchideous  epiphyte,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  ira- 
gnmce  of  its  flowers ;  and  Mr.  Bentham's  observations  on  some  genera  of 
pUnts  connected  with  the  Flora  of  Guiana;  and  these  are  the  Symplocos, 
Anthoducus,  and  Seguieria,  whose  five  species — parvifiorOy  coriacea,  longi folia. 
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Jhnbundoj  and  maerophyUa.^e  briefl  j  characterizes.  An  abstract  of  the 
Botanical  Society's  proceedings  exhibits  a  varietj  of  interesting  notices.  10. 
For  miscellanies,  jou  find  sketches  of  two  recent  species  of  Trigonia,  the 
marfforUacea  and  lamarckii ;  notes  on  the  sexes  of  Limpets ;  and  an  account 
of  the  habits  of  Patella  peiiueida,  its  habitats  and  food. 

YII.— Mr.  MacLeaj  describes  some  new  forms  of  Arachnids,  four  of 
which  at  least  he  regards  as  very  singular,  and  are  selected  as  such  out  of  a 
great  variety  of  new  forms  in  his  cabinet.  The  forms  here  delineated  ate, 
the  Nops  guanabacom^  Hypoplatea  eeler^  Deinopis  lama^  Myrmarachne  meU" 
naoephioia^  and  Otiothops  waickmiteri  ;  with  ^ve  illustrative  coloured  figures. 
Mr.  M.*s  aim  is,  to  show  that  a  true  spider  may  have  a  distinct  head ;  that 
spiders  may  have  an  articulated  thorax  and  abdomen ;  that  spiders  may  have 
only  two  eyes ;  that  those  which  have  eight  may  have  them  disposed  in  sys. 
tems  very  difierent  from  any  of  the  systems  hitherto  described;  and  that,  al- 
though spiders  in  general  have  their  labial  palpi  like  feet,  some  species,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  have  their  true  feet  like  palpi,  and  their  labial  palpi 
without  ungues.  For  the  second  article,  you  find  a  continuation  of  Mr. 
Thompson's  observations  on  Fishes  new  to  Ireland :  these  are,  Mostella 
glau&h  the  mackerel  midge ;  Phycis  /urcattu,  the  common  fork-beard ;  Pla- 
tessa  poUif  the  pole;  Solea  Imgula^  the  red-backed  sole;  S.  varUgala  ;  An- 
guilla  ItUirosiritf  the  broad  .nosed  eel ;  Ammodytes  /o6umif«,  the  wide^moythed 
sand-eel ;  Syngnathus  typhle,  the  deep-nosed  pipe-fish ;  S.  ofMdimif  the  snake 
pipe-fish ;  Hippocampus  breviro$triSf  the  sea-horse ;  Petromyzon  plameri,  the 
firinged-lipped  lamprey ;  and  Gobius  gracilisj  in  an  "  addendum**  to  a  former 
contribution.  Mr.  Ball's  botanical  notes  of  s  tour  in  Ireland,  with  notices 
of  some  new  Britbh  plants,  is  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  ^oipmunica. 

tion.    In  Dr.  Walker's  account  of  the  genus.  Ijmgsdorfiia,  two  species ^the 

"Lt.  janeireruis  and  L.  indica — are  characterized.  Dr.PameU's  description  ot 
a  new  species  of  British  fish,  Motella  cimbria,  the  four-bearded  rockling,  is 
illustrated  with  a  finely  executed  lithographic  figure.  In  an  additional  note 
on  the  British  shrews,  Mr.  Jenyns  gives  the  distinguishing  characters  of 
Sorex  teiragonurus,  the  square-tailed  shrew,  and  S.  oattaneut^  the  chestnut 
shrew ;  and  he  adds  a  remark  on  his  allied  error  of  considering  the  British 
water  shrew  as  distinct  fi^m  the  Sorex  fodieiu  of  the  continent.  Another 
portion  of  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham's  specimen  of  the  botany  of  the  New  Zea- 
land islands,  includes  a  phytology  of  Calystegia  wrpivm  and  C.  MtUansUa,  Ipo- 
meeti pendula,  Dichondra  repetUf  Gentiana  aaxosa  and  G.  montanaj  Sebsea  gra- 
eilit,  Geniostoma  liguttrifolium,  Parsonsia  heterofhyUa^  Olea  apeialoj  Achras 
coitataf  Myrsine  urvUlei  and  M.  divarieatoy  Cyathodis  acerasoy  Leucopogon 
fiuciculaiuM,  and  L.  frateri,  Pentachondra  pumiia^  Kpacria  pauajhra^  Braco- 
phyllum  kUifoHum,  D.  long\foliumy  D.  rotmariniJolhuH^  and  D.  urviilumuw^ 
Gualtheria  anHpoda,  G.  rupextrit  and  G,  JiuviaiiUs,  Wahlenbergiayroci^tt,  Lo- 
belia alata,  L.  anguUUOy  L.  liUoralUy  L.  tubmtna  and  L.  physaMdet^  Stylidium 
tpathtUaium^  Fosters  tedifolioj  Goodenovia  repens,  and  Scievola  nova  MeaUtnr 
dia :  the  presence  of  barbated  stipuliform  appendages  at  the  axillse,  as  also 
of  the  bilocular  fruit,  has  induced  Mr.  C.  to  place  this  plant  with  the  Goode- 
noviie  rather  than  with  the  Euphorbiacese :  his  <*  specimen"  has  the  curious 
feature  of  exhibiting  the  native  designations  of  the  plants  and  their  positions- 
Seven  ty-two  articles  are  noted  in  a  continuation  of  Mr.  £y  ton's  attempt  to 
ascertain  the  Fauna  of  Shropshire  and  North  Wales ;  and  this  brings  you  to 
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the  dimpier  of  information  respecting  botanical  IrarellerB,  which  communi- 
ates  a  series  of  most  important  particulars  concerning  M.  Schimper*8  Abys- 
sinian joumej.    There  are  three  ^  bibliographical  notices**  in  this  number  of 
the  Annals,  and  then  come  the  '*  proceedings  of  learned  societies.**    At  the 
'geological,'  Mr.  Owen  read  a  description  of  Viscount  Cole*s  specimen  of  Ple- 
uosaurus  imaerocephalM  x  at  the  Edinburgh  '  royal,*  Sir  Charles  Bell  read  a 
comparison  of  the  nerres  of  the  spine  with  those  of  the  encephalon,  and  Dr. 
Maodonald  made  some  verbal  observations  on  the  osseous  structure  of  fishes  • 
at  the  Irish  Academy  a  paper  by  Mr«  Thompson  was  read  on  the  Irish  hare 
and  its  peculiarities;  and  at  the  *' zoological,**  a  short  communication  upon 
Tngaa  refpiendens,  the  long-tailed  tn^n,  was  made  by  the  Prince  of  Musig- 
nsoo;  a  drawing  of  a  new  species  of  Tetrapturus  was  exhibited  by  Mr> 
Gray,  who  proposed  the  herschelii  for  its  specific  name ;  Mr.  Martin  charac- 
^  terized  a  new  bat,  the  Rhinolophus  kmderi^  and  produced  a  specimen ;  he  also 
communicated  a  descriptive  notice  on  a  new  species  of  hedgehog,  and  prc- 
pQsed  Erinaceus  concolar  for  its  distinctive  appellation;  the  characters  of 
Macropus  bennettij  were  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  and  those  abo  of 
Mm  smhtpinasvsj  a  new  species  of  Mouse :  Mr.  Gray  described  a  very  singu- 
lar fonn  among  the  Caprimulgidie  or  goatsuckers,  for  which  he  selected  the 
tenn  JwA^fpterus  to  be  the  generic  designation  ;  and,  by  the  same  naturalist^ 
toe  characters  of  Ibis  ttrklipennis,  Platalea  repia  and  V.JIavipes,  were  briefly 
enumerated :  here  the  substance  of  all  these  excellent  contributions  to  natu- 
lal  histary  are  given  succinctly  in  descriptive  outlines.    For  miscellanies  are 
a  note  on  Dresing's  helminthology,  Mr.  Smith*s  remarks  on  the  nest  and 
eggs  of  the  water-rail,  Mr.  Gray  on  the  walking  of  the  seal,  and  a  notice  of 
Cordi*s  anatomy  of  Hydra  fuica^  the  brown  fresh-water  polypus :  then,  as 
usual,  the  Septembrian  Annals  dose  with  meteorological  observations  and 
tables. 


The  Lemdan  amd  Edinburgh  Phihtophioal  Magaxine  and  Journal  of  Science  ; 
conducted  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  F.R.S.  Richard  Taylor,  F.G.S.  and 
Richard  PhUiips,  F.R.S.  8vo,  London,  1838. 

JuLT,  Supplementary  JVo.— This  has,  for  the  first  article.  Professor  Forbes* 
researdies  on  Heat,  in  a  second  series ;  and,  in  this,  he  treats  on  the  use  of 
the  thermo-multiplier ;  the  polarization  of  heat  by  tourmaline;  the  laws  of 
the  polarization  of  heat  by  refraction,  and  by  reflection  ;  and  on  the  circular 
polarization  of  heat.  Professor  Johnston,  in  prosecuting  his  investigation 
of  the  composition  of  certain  mineral  substances  of  organic  origin,  furnishes 
an  analytical  exposition  of  the  Retiii  Asphalt,  its  resin  and  the  salts  oi 
reiinic  acid — the  retinates  of  silver,  lead,  and  lime.  As  proceedings  of  the 
Geological  Society,  you  have  Mr.  Austen*s  paper  on  the  geology  of  the 
southneast  coast  of  Devonshire ;  Mr.  Weaver*s,  on  the  geological  relations  of 
North  Devon ;  Dr.  Bellas  geological  notes  en  Mazunderan  ;  Mr.  Burr*8  on 
the  geology  of  the  line  of  the  proposed  Birmingham  and  Gloucester  Rail- 
way;  Mr.  Morris*  on  the  coast  section  from  White-cliff  Lodge,  near  Rams- 
gate,  to  the  cliffs  in  Pegwell  Bay ;  Sir  J.  Herschers  on  the  theory  of  volcanic 
phenomena  ;  Mr.  Bollaert*s  on  the  insulated  masses  of  silver  found  in  the 
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mines  of  Huantaxaya ;  Mr.  Clarice's  on  the  peaUbogs  and  submarine  forests 
of  Bourne  Mouth ;  Mr.  Hamilton's  on  the  geology  of  Asia  Minor;  Mr. 
Strickland's  on  some  dikes  of  calcareous  grit  in  Ross-shire ;  Mr.  Darwin's 
on  the  connexion  of  certain  volcanic  phenomena,  and  on  the  formation  of 
mountain-chains  and  volcanos,  as  the  effects  of  continental  elevations  ;  and 
Professor  Owen's  on  the  dislocation  of  the  tail,  at  a  certain  point,  in  the 
skeletons  of  many  Ichthyosauri.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society, 
Mr.  Martin  read  observations  on  the  Proboscis  Monkey ;  and  Mr.  Water- 
house  directed  attention  to  several  small  quadrupeds,  belonging  to  the  genera 
Phatogak  BJid  Mus,  which  he  considered  to  be  undescribed.  Mr.Ogilby 
noticed  the  generic  and  specific  characters  of  two  species  of  his  new  genus 
Kemas ;  Mr.  Owen  submitted  remarks  on  the  cranium  of  the  OrangOutang, 
exhibiting  a  transitional  state  of  dentition ;  and  he  then  offered  some  obser- 
vations on  a  preparation  of  foetal  Kangaroo,  with  its  accompanying  uterine 
membranes.  With  intelligence,  and  miscellaneous  articles  relating  to  the 
tartaric  and  paratartaric  acids,  to  the  action  of  fermentation  on  a  mixture  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  and  to  the  action  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  upon 
glass,  the  Supplement  to  volume  twelfth  is  concluded. 

July  ushers  in  a  new  volume^  with  the  plan  of  education  for  students  in 
civil  engineering  and  mining,  in  the  University  of  Durham  ;  the  new  course 
of  study  there  established  is  such  as  to  form,  not  merely  a  school  of  civil 
engineers,  but  also  a  school  of  miners,  wherein  persons  likely  to  be^  through 
life,  engaged  either  in  excavating  the  mineral  wealth  with  which  the  country 
abounds,  or  in  converting  the  raw  material  into  an  article  of  commerce,  may 
obtain  such  information  on  these  various  subjects  as  may  be  required. 
Mr.  Potter  comes  next,  with  remarks  on  the  radii  and  distance  of 
the  primary  and  secondary  rainbows,  as  found  by  observation,  and  on  a  com- 
parison of  their  values  with  those  given  by  theory  ;  and  he  is  followed  by 
Col.  Emmett,  with  meteorological  observations  taken  at  St.  Geoi^ge's,  Ber- 
muda, in  the  latter  halt  of  1837-  Dr.  Bird  proposes,  in  another  section  of 
his  experimental  researches  on  the  nature  and  properties  of  free  and  combined 
albumen,  chiefly  in  relation  to  carbonic  acid  and  electric  currents,  to  detail 
some  facts  which  tend  to  support  his  previoi|sly  expressed  remark — that 
these  investigations  would  serve  to  point  out  the  presence  of  albumen  in 
certain  animal  fluids  in  which  it  was  unsuspected,  and  thus  reveal  some  new 
combinations  of  this  important  product  of  organization.  Two  articles  are 
furnished  by  Professor  Johnston,  on  the  elastic  bitumen  of  Derbyshire  as  a 
mineral  substance  having  an  organic  origin,  and  on  the  separation  of  oxalic 
from  fither  organic  acids ;  and,  after  these  papers,  comes  one  by  Dr.  Hare, 
on  the  re-action  of  the  essential  oils  with  sulphurous  acid  as  evolved  in  union 
with  lether  in  the  process  of  setherification  or  otherwise.  Mr.  Holtzapffei 
explains  a  scale  of  geometrical  equivalents  for  engineering  and  other  pur- 
poses, adding  illustrative  figures ;  and  this  article  is  followed  by  Mr.  Lam- 
ing's  doctrines  on  the  primary  forces  of  electricity,  in  continuation.  Mr. 
Binks'  second  communication  on  some  of  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  action 
of  voltaic  electricity,  and  on  the  construction  of  voltaic  batteries,  embraces 
three  sections,  intituled  subjects  of  inquiry,  the  principle  of  investiga^ 
tion,  and  the  method  of  investigation  with  preliminary  experiments.  For 
intelligence  and  miscellaiues,  you  have  a  record  of  the  circumstances  attend- 
ant on  the  festival  in  honour  of  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel,  and  in  commemo- 
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mtion  of  his  return  from  Southern  Africa,  after  having  executed  a  minute 
astrooomical  survey  of  the  southern  hemisphere;  a  notice  of  a  French 
memoir  on  the  action  of  lij^t  on  solution  of  cyanogen ;  Mr.  Walter*s  pro- 
cew  for  preparing  hichronrnte  of  perchloride  of  chromium ;  and  meteorologi- 
cal observations  and  tables. 

August  gives  you,  as  a  beginning,  Mr.  Ivory's  problem  on  the  conditions 
of  equilibrium  of  a  homogeneous  planet  in  a  6uid  state;  and  Mr.  Lubbock's 
theorem  on  a  property  of  the  conic  sections.    Seven  figures  on  a  plate  illus- 
trate Mr.  Waldie*s  experimental  researches  on  combustion  and  flame,  which 
he  conducts  on  a  new  method  of  investigation ;  and  Professor  Forbes*  re- 
searches on  heat  embrace  discussions  on  the  unequally  polarizable  nature  of 
different  kinds  of  heat ;  on  the  depolarization  and  the  reirangibility  of  heat, 
with  figures  in  illustration.    Dr.  Apjohn  details  the  means  he  employed  for 
determining  the  nature  of  a  new  compound,  consisting  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
iodine,  and  the  essential  oil  of  cinnamon,  originating  in  an  unchemical  medical 
prescription.    In  his  researches  on  the  composition  of  coal,  Mr.  Richardson 
subjected  four  different  kinds  firom  six  different  fields — the  splint,  cannel, 
diOTf,  and  caking— to  the  test  of  analytical  experiment :  here  the  results 
are  exhibited.    Mr.  Griffin's  arithmetical  analysis  of  mixed  salts  of  potas- 
sinm  and  sodium,  precedes  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Binks*  second  communi- 
cttioo  on  voltaic  electricity  and  voltaic  batteries,  and  then  you  arrive  at  the 
pnceediDgs  of  the  Royal  Society.    Under  this  head  stand  three  sketches ;  of 
in  account,  by  Mr.  Thomson,  of  a  line  ot  levels  carried  across  northern 
Syria,  horn  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  river  Euphrates,  with  Mr.  Ains- 
▼orth's  geological  and  botanical  notes ;  of  Professor  Faraday*s  supplemen- 
tary note  to  the  eleventh  series  of  his  experimental  researches  in  electricity; 
and  of  Mr.  Ivory's  theory  of  astronomical  refractions,  which  is  unfolded  in 
considerable  detail.    The  miscellanies  include  Mr.  Donnas  discovery  of  the 
cause  of  circulation  in  plants;  and^  of  this,  the  Chara,  or  SioneufoH,  is  a  re- 
markable example :  of  Mr.Boussingault*s  investigations  to  ascertain  whether 
plants  absorb  Uie  azote  of  the  atmosphere ;  of  Dr.  Kees*  paper  on  the  pro- 
portion of  animal  and  earthy  matter  in  human  bones ;  and  of  Professor 
Kame*s  forraulse  on  the  ammoniacal  and  other  basic  compounds  of  the  copper 
and  silver  families.     Then,  as  usual,  the  meteorological  observations  and 
tables  prepare  you  to  welcome  the  arrival  of 

Skptembkr. — For  its  first  article,  this  month  has  Professor  Schcembein's 
diacussion  of  M.  Fechner's  views  of  the  theory  of  Galvanism,  with  reference 
particularly  to  a  circuit  including  two  eiectrolytes,  and  to  the  relations  of 
inactive  iron  ;  and  for  the  next  you  have  Mr.  Binks*  second  communication 
Qo  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  voltaic  electricity,  and  on  the  construction  of 
voltaic  batteries.  Professor  Forbes  then  treats  of  the  refranglbility  of  heat, 
as  the  third  aeries  of  bis  researches  on  heat,  and  these  are  illustrated  with 
two  plates.  A  medical  paper  stands  next  in  order  :  it  is  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  GulUveTy  and  consists  of  experimental  observations  on  the  firequent 
presence,  and  on  the  effects  of^  purulent  matter  in  the  blood,  in  diseases 
attended  by  inflammation  and  suppuration.  He  thinks  his  experiments  will 
render  it  probable  that  suppuration  is  a  sort  of  proximate  analysis  of  the 
Uood.  Instructions  £}r  the  qualitative  analysis  of  soluble  salts,  are  furnish- 
ed  by  Mr.  Grriffin,  in  tables  of  predpitants  for  metals  and  for  acids,  with 
supplementary  tests,  and  an  easy  method  of  applying  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
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gas  as  a  test.  M.  Fechner  then  oilfers  a  memoir  in  justification  of  the  con- 
tact theorj  of  galvanlsnu  Mr.  Graves  submits  a  new  and  general  solution 
of  cubic  equations ;  and  Professor  Graham  adduces  a  note  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  salts.  At  the  Royal  Society,  remarks  on  the  theory  of  the  dispersion 
of  light  as  connected  with  polarization,  were  read  by  Professor  Powell ;  as 
was  a  communication  of  Mr.  Rigg*s,  forming  an  experimental  inquiry  into 
the  influence  of  nitrogen  on  the  growth  of  plants;  and  a  brief  notice  of  Mr. 
Bell's  paper  on  rotatory  motion,  stand  for  proceedings  of  that  illustrious 
institution.  These  are  followed  by  abstracts  of  Mr.  Bowman's  notes  on  a 
small  patch  of  Silurian  rocks  on  the  west  of  Abergell;  Mr.  Sowerby's  list  of 
fossils,  including  the  species  found  in  the  Ludlow  rocks ;  Mr.  Malcolmson's 
notice,  on  the  occurrence  of  wealden  strata  near  Elgin,  on  the  remains  of 
fishes  in  the  old  red  sandstone  of  that  neighbourhood,  and  on  raised  beaches 
along  the  adjacent  coast ;  Mr.  Austen's  remarks  on  the  origin  of  the  lime^ 
stones  of  Devonshire  ;  Dr.  Black's  description  of  the  fossil  stem  of  a  tree 
recently  discovered  near  BoUon4e-Moor ;  Mr.  Williamson's  communication 
on  the  distribution  of  organic  remains  in  part  of  the  oolitic  series  on  the 
Yorkshire  coast ;  and  Mr.  Smee's  paper  on  the  state  in  which  animal  matter 
is  usually  found  in  fossils,  appear  as  proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society. 
Under  the  section  for  intelligence  and  miscellanies,  you  find  Professor  Airy's 
correction  of  errors  in  the  nomenclature  ot  certain  stars  in  Groombridge's 
catalogue  ;  M.  Kuhlman's  remarks  and  fiu;ts  on  the  chemical  re-actions  of 
water ;  M.  Peligot's  analytical  observations  on  the  sugars,  and  a  note  on 
succesterin  ;  and,  with  the  usual  meteorological  tables,  the  SepUmhtr  com- 
pletes its  valuable  contributions  to  philosophy  and  the  sciences. 


The  Phrenological  Journal  and  Magazine  of  Moral  Science  ;  8vo,  London  and 
Edinburgh,  1838. 

No.  LVII.— Volume  eleventh  of  the  journal  is  completed  by  this  quar- 
ter's publication,  which  comprises  eight  miscellaneous  papers,  eight  articles 
of  cases  and  &cts,  seven  analytical  or  critical  reviews,  notes  on  opinions, 
short  communications  and  intelligence— forming,  altogether,  a  comprehensive 
and  instructive  miscellany,  abundantly  well  calculated  to  promote  the  views 
of  unprejudiced  inquirers,  whose  object  is  to  ascertain  and  di£fuse  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  true  mental  philosophy.  First,  as  the  leading  communication, 
stand  Dr.  Combe's  remarks  on  Dr.  Pritchard's  third  attack  on  Phrenology, 
in  his  treatise  on  insanity.  This  article  of  Dr.  C's  constitutes  a  most  beau- 
tiful and  admirable  example  of  candid,  philosophical  discussion  ;  and,  with 
the  greatest  ease  imaginable,  he  convicts  Dr.  P.  of  an  inveterate  unfiurness, 
as  amazing  as  it  is  lamentable,  the  result  of  a  prejudice  little  less  culpable 
than  dishonesty.  Mr.  Cargill  comes  next,  with  an  excellent  inductive 
sketch  founded  on  facts  concerning  the  organs  of  Inhabitiveness  and  Concen- 
trativeness,  with  an  examination  of  the  opinions  r^;arding  the  functions  of 
that  part  of  the  brain  which  corresponds  to  the  space  marked  No.  iii.  on  the 
phrenological  busts.  After  this,  stand  Mr.  Hancock's  remarks  on  the  func- 
tion of  the  organ  called  Concentrativeness,  with  an  amuangly  edifying  and 
candid  note  by  the  editor,  who  animadverts  freely,  in  the  next  article,  on 
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the  opiidons  of  phrenologists  touching  the  fiuiction  of  the  organ  of  Wit, 
oonoeniiiig  which  a  letter  of  Mr.  RumboirB  follows  in  coune.  For  a  sixth 
oaoBuoicatioo,  you  have  a  prominent  and  &ithful  representation  of  the 
fruita  of  the  hostile  misrepresentations  of  Phrenology,  made  to  students  of 
medidae  bj  their  teachers,  from  the  pen  of  a  Bath  physician.  This  paper 
ibovs  Tery  forcibly  that  a  hif^talented  and  weliiOducated  gentleman,  who 
vouid  nom  to  assert  that  black  is  white^  could,  nevertheless,  be  so  in&tuat- 
ed  by  prejudice  as  to  denounce  that  for  false  what  he  himself  did  not  know 
to  be  untrue.  Tou  then  come  to  a  spirited  exposure  of  a  set  of  stupid  mis* 
coDoeptions  and  rilly  arguments  against  the  new  philosophy  of  mind,  as  they 
bire  been  repeated  with  the  loathsome  staieness  of  superannuation,  in  a 
neent  number  of  the  Dubiin  Jcumal  qf  M^dkai  Seienee.  Last  of  the  misoeU 
hniei,  is  Mr.  Knights  cases  illustrative  of  the  hereditaiy  instinctive  pro- 
pendtiei  of  animals.  For  cases  and  fiusts,  an  ingeniously-contrived  exercise 
&r  the  doll  of  young  phrenologists ;  two  interesting  letters  of  Mr.  Combers, 
flo  a  ciae  of  divided  consciousness ;  Mr.  Hodgson's  case  of  enlargement  of 
the  oKgans  of  Liocality,  and  of  pain  in  those  of  Form  and  Sixe^  in  a  land- 
sc^  painter ;  two  notes  on  the  connection  of  insanity  with  inequality  of 
ooebnl  development,  on  the  application  of  Phrenology  in  the  management 
of  inme  persons  ;  the  phrenological  development  of  Talleyrand ;  further 
expiaBations  of  Mr.  Bedford's  case ;  and  Mr.  Combe's  fiicts  in  exposition 
of  the  function  of  tliat  portion  of  the  brain  which  has  been  regarded  as  the 
orpa  of  tbe  foculty  that  perceives  **  the  sublime^''  are  concisely  delineated. 
Pairing  the  review  department,  which  is  smar^  and  tenny,  you  arrive  at  a 
correspondent's  opinion  concerning  phrenology  and  materialism,  and  the 
editoi^  conceptions  of  the  signification  property  to  be  attached  to  the  words 
miadf  tout,  and  materiaUtvu  The  short  communications  merit  a  long  study : 
thej  refer  to  the  busts  of  Queen  Victoria,  Professor  Turner,  Charles  Rossi, 
sad  John  Reeve,  as  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy ;  to  the  cast  of  Jeremy 
Bfntham,  wherein  the  organ  of  Love  (^  Approbation  is  enormous ;  to  the 
Budcal  JSmilties  and  their  manifestations ;  and  to  a  uniform  penny-postage. 
AiinteOigenee,  are  statements  and  information  relative  to  numerous  phre- 
oologiGBl  lectures  and  societies,  which  appear  to  be  greatly  on  the  increase, 
iod  in  a  state  of  highly  encoursging  prosperity. 


The  Magazine  of  Natural  HUtmy,  and  Jmumai  qf  Zoology^  Sotariff,  Mmeralo- 
ggy  Gecioffift  and  MaUanhgy^  conducted  by  Edward  Charlesworth,F.G.S. 
Uro,  London,  1838. 

Ha  icnr,  JUI.T,  1838.--Mr.  Blyth  fiimishes  a  leading  article  for  this 
Dumber,  with  his  analytic  descriptions  of  birds  composing  the  order  Inseuore$ 
Bettngenet ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  he  considers  the  zoology  of  the  CyUndri- 
f^etrttf  a  sjrstematic  name  proposed  by  him  for  the  fkmily  of  rollers,  bee- 
eiter%  snd  Ungfishers,  and  of  the  AnguHrwtret,  as  he  wishes  the  family  of 
^<^^  and  jacamars  to  be  denominated.  In  an  article  on  the  naturalization  of 
l^reissena  pe^msTTAtf,  in  Great  Britain,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Strickland,  se- 
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veral  interesting  &ct8  connected  with  the  history  of  this  mollusc  are  record- 
ed. Next  in  course  there  comes  an  elegant  and  entertaining  sketch  of  Mr. 
Macauley*8,  on  the  flower-gardens  of  the  ancients ;  this  is  followed  by  Dr. 
Weissenborn's  elaborate  doctrine  on  spontaneous  generation ;  and  then  Mr. 
Couch  advances  some  observations,  with  two  figures,  of  Amphioxus  laneeola- 
Hu^  the  lancelet,  a  singular  little  fish,  with  which  the  acquaintance  of  natu- 
ralists is  very  limited.  After  the  reviews,  there  are  nine  short  communica^ 
tions  ;  Dr.  Weissenbom*s  note  on  the  Bos  urus  and  Aurochs  of  the  Cauca- 
sian mountains;  Mr.  Newman's  characters  of  a  new  genus  o{  PopUlia  ;  Mr. 
We6twood*8  illustrations  of  £ulophu8  netnaH,  the  saw-fly,  and  his  notes  on 
gynandromorphous  h3rmenopterous  insects ;  Mr.  Clarke's  remarks  on  the  an- 
tennse  of  insects ;  Mr.  Blyth's  notes  on  the  adult  plumage  of  the  female 
Smew,  on  the  Pomarine  Skua,  and  on  native  woodcocks ;  Mr.  Luxford*s  ob- 
servations on  the  Chrysosplenium  aliemi/olium  ;  and  Mr.  Bartlett*s  commu- 
nications on  the  plumage  of  the  Smew,  wherein  he  assures  you,  with  confi- 
dence, that  the  adult  females  possess  the  black  mark  round  the  eye,  and  that 
young  males  obtain  this  mark  some  time  previously  to  their  assuming  the 
adult  garb. 

XX. — This,  for  August,  commences  with  Dr.  Brehm*s  observations  on 
some  of  the  domestic  instincts  of  birds ;  and  here  the  doctor  affirms  that  most 
of  them  not  only  live  in  monogamy,  but,in  a  union  which  ends  only  with  the 
death  of  one  of  the  parties,  and  that  the  males  of  almost  all  the  species  living 
in  mon(^my  interest  themselves  in  their  progeny.  Prof.  Owen's  paper  on 
the  camerated  structure  in  the  valves  of  Spondy lus  varituy  the  water-clam*  is 
illustrated  with  two  figures,  and  with  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  fluid  carefully 
withdrawn  from  the  outer  chambers  of  the  shell ;  and  the  remarks  of  Sir  £> 
F.  Bromhead  on  zoological  classification,  are  accompanied  with  an  ingenious 
exhibition  cf  quinaries.  Another  section  of  Mr.  Bly  th's  analytic  descriptions 
of  the  Iruesiores  Heterogenea,  defines  the  characters  of  the  Motmots,  and  com» 
prises  a  tabular  view  of  the  Sirepitorety  distributed  according  to  their  succes- 
sive groups.  Mr.  Skaife's  omitiiology  of  Blackburn  and  the  north  of  Lan- 
cashire, embraces  a  list  of  sixty-nine  birds,  which  he  distributes  according  to 
the  arrangement  adopted  by  £y ton  in  his  published  catalogue :  in  his  foot- 
notes, Mr.  S  mentions  specimens  of  a  white  robin,  a  white  willow-wren,  a 
black  lark,  a  white  lark,  and  a  white  sparrow.  A  continuation  of  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's monograph  of  the  genus  Semnopithecutt  comprises  his  descriptive  charac- 
ters of  S.  netnausy  the  douc ;  S.  enteUus,  the  rollewai ;  S.  faadcttlarU^  the 
kro ;  S.  cristaiiuy  the  chingkau ;  S.  femoralit,  the  white-thighed  monkey  ;  & 
matiria,  the  moor :  S.  melahphut;  S.  fiatfimantu,  the  sempai;  A.pynhus;  S- 
aureOui  ;  S.  JuivO'ffritew  ;  S.  kUibarbeUuty  the  broad  beard ;  S.  johnUy  the 
johnny  ;  S.  obsounuy  S.  na§aligf  and  S.  reeurvua.  For  scientific  intelligence^ 
you  have  an  interesting  account  of  the  eighty-sixth  annual  sitting  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Haarlem ;  upwards  of  thirty  distinct  prize  questions 
on  subjects  in  philosophy,  science,  and  history,  are  proposed  for  solution,  by 
this  institution.  Mr.  Bly  th's  remarks  on  the  plumage  of  the  smew  mei^ganser 
and  of  the  crossbill,  and  Weissenbom's  observations  on  the  effects  of  the  ex- 
cessive  and  protracted  cold  of  the  last  winter,  occupy  the  place  of  short  com- 
munications. 

XXI. — September  has  Mr.  Heward's  observations  on  a  collection  of  ferns 
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frum  Jiniaica,  for  its  opening  article ;  and  in  this,  seventy-seven  species  are 
eDumented,  and  their  habitates  distinguished.    This  is  the  list— Gleicheniia 
MVMTM,  Aneimia  adianti/oHa,  Polybotrya  cennna,  P.  cylindrical  Acrostichum 
atciTHm,  A.  nicoliand/o/tifm,  Gymnogramma  loveii,  G.  gracUe,  G.  tartareay  G 
ahmeUnos,  Grammitis  elongata^  G.  €tngusti/oliay  Teenitis  laneeolata,  Folypodi 
um  esiffutim,  P.  glaheOum,  P.  serpens,  P.  phyUitidity  P.  cftusifolmmy  P.  pectina 
MMy  P.  tjieiiiBiaMy  P.  tporadocarpumy  P.  loricewny  P.  similey  P.  reptanSy  P.  tmiih 
mumy  P.  cmut/mHy  P.  /uiunuaiiiim,  P.  mt«er,  and  P.  effusumy  Liomaria  longifolU 
ADtrophyum  lancedalumy  Diplazium  pUmtagineumy  D.  juglandifoUumy  and  X 
«6fitfaM,  Pteris  langifolia,  P.  grandi/oka,  P-  plumerii,  P.  eoncinmi,  P.  heterc^ 
pk^Ba  md  P.  eaudlala,  Asplentum  Mrrii/um,  A.  ambiguumy  A.  obtutijoliumy  A 
branfiMMv  A.  otiHfiifii,  A.  dimtaltifn,  A.  rhUfophonimy  and  A.  promornfm,  Caen 
opteris  mynophylloy  3lechnuinjocoidentaiey  Aspidium  tri/oliatumy  A.  macrophyl- 
Am,  a.  iiar«ii4i!0tu,  A.  ««aAal««i},  A.  MppocrepUy  A.  tprengeliiy  A*  mo//e,  A.  tnot- 
iwn,  A.  i?fiuf«f«m,  A.  pubeseeru,  and  A.  vUiosuniy  Adiantum  maerophyllumy  A. 
smub/iim,  A.  radiatumy  A.  erutoiiim,  A.  trapexiformey  and  A.  teneruniy  Cheil- 
anthes  fiiiniO|»Ay2fa,  Davallia  alatoy  Dicksonia  cieuiariOy  WooAsiaLpubetceTUy  Cy- 
aihea  efe^omsy  Trichomanes  ttfttionim,  T«  criMpumy  and  T.  scanderuy  Psilotum 
triqitetrumy  and  Lycopodium  oemtnim.    In  certain  wooded  districts  of  the 
Itbnd,  the  ferns  are  very  splendid  and  exceedingly  beautiful  in  their  form ; 
the  segments  of  their  multifid  fet>nds,  moving  with  the  slightest  breath  uf  air, 
ire  constantly  in  motion,  and  give  them  a  most  elegant  and  graceful  appear- 
ance ;  the  newly-arrived  botanist  cannot  but  be  struck  with  wonder  at  such 
a  display  of  ferns,  mostly  unknown  to  him ;  and  he  is  enabled  to  make  a 
plentiful  collection  at  a  small  expenditure  of  labour.    Article  the  second  is  a 
monograph  of  M.  Desjardins*,  on  the  genus  Leptooeruy  with  descriptions  of  two 
nev  species  found  in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon :  the  Ijcptocera  mezierei  and  L. 
leavmmU'd  9txe  the  names  he  has  assigned  to  them,  in  honour  of  two  distin- 
gui^ed  entomological  friends.    Mr.  Clarke,  in  an  ingenious  experimental 
essay  on  the  organs  of  hearing  in  insects,  with  thirteen  illustrative  figures, 
concludes  that  these  creatures  '*  could  hear  as  plainly  as  he  could  himself,** 
that  their  antennae  are  the  organs  of  hearing,  and  that  the  upper  {lart  of  the 
antennae  has  the  power  of  increasing  sound.    In  a  communication  on  the 
Succinea  amphtbtOy  or  amber-shell,  and  its  varieties,  Mr.  Cooper  points  out 
some  long-prevailing  errors  respecting  this  mollusc,  and  he  gives  six  figures 
in  expbnation  of  his  observations.    Some  entertaining  as  well  as  instructive 
remarks  are  contributed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  on  the  habits  of  the  Coluber  nairixy 
ur  common  snake.    Sir  £.  V»  Brombead  proceeds  with  his  remarks  on  zoolo- 
gical cUssification ;  and  these  are  succeeded  by  Mr.  M*Coy*s  strictures  on 
Mr.  £y  ton's  arrangement  of  the  gulls;  and  by  Br.  Hancock's  notes  on  the 
Piopbhi  crepitansy  or  trumpeter  bird,  the  waracofn  of  the  Arowahs  of  Guiana. 
Next,  come  Mr.  Ogilby*8  reasons  respecting  the  term  Simla  and  its  applica- 
tion; then  Mr.  Swainscm  replies  shortly  to  some  of  his  reviewers;  and  then 
are  appended  some  notes  by  the  Editor,  relating  to  the  same  question. — 
Under  the  section  intituled  scientific  intelligence,  you  see  a  letter  of  Lord 
Tankerviile*s  on  the  wild  cattle  in  Chillingham  Park,  and  notes  on  the  elec- 
tric eel,  on  Artesian  wells,  on  the  electrical  telegraph,  and  on  the  natural 
hiitory  of  Nowaja  SemUja  and  the  Caucasian  regions.    Mr.  Blytb's  remarks 
on  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation ;  observations  on  tlae  Oubudi,  or 
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gx«at  cashew-iree  of  Guiana;  Mr.  Harvej't  Informatioii  regarding  the  Tu- 
bularia  indivita ;  his  notes  on  the  carrion  crow,  the  rook  and  the  cuckoo^  and 
on  white  light  from  burning  corallines;  Dr.  Weiasenborn's  letter  an  the  Bos 
fffitf  and  the  instinct  of  animals ;  and  Mr.  Clarke's  discoverj  of  a  pulmonarj 
orifice  in  huecta,  occupy  the  division  allotted  to  short  oommunicaUoDa  in  Mr. 
Charlesworth's  well-conducted  and  truly  scientific  magaxiBe. 


The  NaiuraHsij  iUmtnUive  qf  <A«  Animal,  VefetabU^  and  Mineral  Kingdoms, 
with  engravings ;  edited  by  Neville  Wood,  Esquire ;  royal  8vo»  London, 
1838. 

No.  XXIII,  ^t^iitt.— Mr.  Lankester  takes  the  lead  in  this  month's  pub- 
lication with  remarks,  being  the  substance  of  a  lecture^  on  the  general  struc* 
ture  and  habits  of  invertebrate  animals,  illustrated  with  a  tabular  view  in 
seven  figures,  ingeniously  devised*  Notes,  by  Mr.  Proctor,  on  an  ornitholo- 
gical tour  in  Iceland,  are  followed  by  a  notice  of  rare  birds  obtained  in  the 
winter  on837--8,  by  Mr.  Blyth,  and  then  by  Mr.  Torre's  list  of  bhrds  Ibund 
In  Middlesex,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  thirteen  species.  Next  in  or* 
der,  are  the  chapters  of  correspondence  and  criticism,  and  the  extracts  from 
foreign  periodicals,  consisting  of  sketches  on  the  hybernation  of  swallows,  on 
the  fresh-water  and  marine  sponges,  on  a  hanging  bird's  nest  fiwned  of  silver 
wire,  on  the  feeding  of  silk-worms  on  the  fecula  of  potatoes,  on  a  Malayan 
albino,  on  vegetable  acids,  on  a  fossil  salamander,  on  a  skeleton  of  the  narrow- 
mouthed  mastodon,  and  on  vases  discovered  in  the  tombs  of  SantorinL— 
Among  the  proceedings  of  natural  history  societies,  those  of  the  entomologi- 
cal, horticultural,  and  zoological,  are  briefly  noted.  At  the  ornithologies 
Mr.  Blyth  exhibited  specimens  of  the  three  British  geese  allied  to  the  do- 
mestic breed,  and  then  offered  a  variety  of  observations  on  them,  and  on  some 
rare  birds  obtained  in  the  London  markets  $  and,  at  the  botanioJ,  a  paper  of 
Dr.  Wallis'  was  read  on  the  genus  MyosoUs :  he  advances  an  ingenious  sug- 
gestion concerning  the  M.  arveneii  and  M.  tylvaHea  and  their  specific  distinc- 
tions. The  Miscellanies  are  numerous  and  varied,  and  not  unimportant  i 
and,  with  two  reviews,  the  Augutt  is  concluded. 

XXIV.^Under  six  distinct  beads,  Mr.  Watson  describes  theefiect  of  the 
winter  of  kdcccxxxvii  on  vegetation  hi  the  neighbourhood  of  Thames 
Ditton :  this  is  a  truly  practical  article,  the  result  of  observation.  It  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  anonymous  communication  on  the  sources  of  heat  which  influ- 
ence climate :  the  writer  traces  this  heat  to  the  calorific  power  of  the  soiar 
rays,  the  temperature  of  the  planetary  spaces,  the  heat  of  the  earth's  central 
nuiss,  and  the  caloric  changed  by  every  variation  firom  one  state  to  another. 
Next  in  course,  Mr.  Wood  explains  his  views  respectmg  the  exciting  causes 
of  varieties  in  birds  and  other  animals;  and  his  paper  is  followed  by  that  of 
Mr.  Hall,  on  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  British  pUnts,  and  on  the  deri- 
vations of  their  Latin  names.  Mr.  Neville  Wood  then  gives  a  '<  condensed 
analysis"  of  Part  xvx  of  Gould's  "  Birds  of  Europe,"  and  the  prologue  to 
bis  article  exhibits  the  prominent  features  which  distinguish  Mr.  W.'s  lite- 
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1117  duncter— juvenile  Tanitj,  heartless  illiberaUty ,  and  &lse  represaitatiom 
Hr.  PSgott  &voan  the  editor  with  a  correspondence  professing  to  be  general 
remarks  on  the  Naturalist  and  natural  history ;  and  the  chapter  of  criticism  is 
occapied  by  a  **  few  words**  of  Mr.  Ijanke8ter*s  on  the  formation  of  pearl,  and 
bj  some  words  of  his  on  the  lannsean  and  natural  systems  of  botanj.  At 
the  Liverpool  natural  history  society,  the  discovery  of  a  large  slab  of  sand- 
ctooe^  **havuig  upon  its  lower  fiice  a  number  of  casts  of  feet  in  high  relief,** 
was  taken  into  consideration,  and  a  report  of  the  discussion  stands  here  as  a 
"  proceeding**  of  that  institution.  The  Miscellanies  make  a  chapter  of  selec- 
tions fix>m  Withering's  Botany,  the  Athenaeum,  and  other  periodicals ;  and 
with  its  September  number  the  second  volume  of  the  Naturalist  is  con- 
dnded. 
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CRITICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  BISHOP  BURNETTS 
«  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION  OF  THE 
CHURCH    OF    ENGLAND/ 


»» 


In  a  season  of  great  political  convulsion,  when  it  was  almost  an 
impeachable  offence  for  any  honest  or  right-judging  man  to  hint  his 
doubts  concerning  the  reality  of  the  popish  plot ;  when  a  king  was 
vpon  the  English  throne  who  had  so  basely  apostatized  from  the  faith 
be  had  sworn  to  his  people,  as  willingly  to  co-operate  in  all  the  plans 
suggested  for  sweeping  away  the  bulwarks  of  protestantism,  and 
whose  courtiers,  for  the  most  part,  were  of  that  unprincipled 
feebleness,  servility,  and  conuption,  as  to  submit  passively  to  his 
deeds  of  infaoay ;  in  this  perilous  and  degraded  state  of  pub- 
tic  a&irs,  so  utterly  unsafe  for  any  writer,  not  the  apologist  or  pane- 
gyrist of  despotism,  Bishop  Burnett  produced  his  celebrated  work, 
the  "  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England."  Ac- 
cording to  his  enemies,  this  performance  owes  its  origin  to  an  over- 
weening coniSdence  in  his  own  powers,  assisted  by  mercenary  views  of 
personal  advantage.  If,  however,  we  are  to  credit  his  own  assertions, 
and  assuredly  no  substantial  reason  can  be  alleged  why  we  should  not, 
be  was  solely  influenced  to  this  great  undertaking  by  the  praiseworthy 
motive  of  showing,  as  he  says,  '<  what  popery  and  what  the  Reforma- 
tion was,"*  and,  by  this  confrontation  of  the  doctrines  and  the  disci- 
pline of  the  national  churches,  to  prove  to  what  aggressions  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  tyranny  a  country  would  be  exposed  by  the  actual 
establishment  of  a  religion  such  as  that  of  Rome. 

But  some  critics,  in  pointing  out  the  principles  and  tendencies  of 
these  different  and  opposed  systems  of  action,  with  more  warmth  than 
Durness,  in  our  opinion,  have  asserted  that  the  understanding  of  our 
historian  is  so  warped  by  his  profession,  and  his  head  so  filled  with 
the  most  chimerical  fears  and  fancies,  that,  though  his  reasonings  may 
be  formed  on  facts,  yet  his  views,  whenever  he  touches  upon  the  de- 
bateable  ground  of  popery,  are  neither  large,  liberal,  nor  enlightened. 
Higgons,  Sewell,  Cole,  and  other  writers  still  less  favourable  to  his 
memory,  have  accused  him,  not  only  of  preserving  no  temperance  of 

*  Introduction  to  the  Hitt.  of  the  Reform,  vol.  iii,  p.  xxviii,  Oxford  edi- 
tion. '*  He  gave,**  wljs  Gorton,"  bis  first  volume  to  the  public  in  1679, 
when  the  affair  of  the  popish  plot  was  in  agitation ;  the  second  appeared  in 
1681 ;  hut  the  third  volume,  which  was  supplementary,  not  until  1714 — See 
Gfn,  Biog.  Diet  vol.  i,  p.  364. 

VOL.  IX.,  NO.  XXTI.  23 
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judgment,  but  even  of  contaminating  the  page  of  history  with  the 
most  furious  sallies  of  political  and  religious  animosities,  in  all  his 
references  to  this  subject.  But  we  should  be  bom  approximate  to  the 
times  of  Burnett,  rightly  to  appreciate  his  sentiments  in  this  respect 
At  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  intolerance  towards  popery  was  justi- 
fiable on  the  footing  of  self-defence ;  and  those  disabilities  compared 
by  some  to  the  edicts  of  arbitrary  power,  were  then  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  terrific  and  sanguinary  scenes 
which  Europe  had  witnessed  for  upwards  of  a  century  from  the  violent 
and  domineering  spirit  of  the  apostolic  see.  What  Burnett  afilnned 
experience  had  too  fatally  demonstrated  ;  that  the  horrors  preceding 
the  Feast  of  St.  Bartholomew,*  the  massacres  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  Switzerland,  the  wars  of  the  League,  of  Flanders,  and  of  Hol- 
land, and  the  fires  of  Smithfield — some  of  the  bloodiest  atrocities  the 


*  Lord  Clarendon  calls  1570  *<  that  infamous  year,**  in  allusion  to  the 
dreadful  blow  inflicted  on  the  rights  of  humanity  by  the  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  **  An  event,**  he  remarks,  ^  attended  and  accompanied  with 
as  foul  dissimulation  and  horrid  perjury  as  ever  added  deformity  to  wicked- 
ness,**— Religion  and  Pciiey^  p.  427*  The  Christian  law  inculcated  the  love 
of  enemies:  how  widely,  then,  must  the  Roman  pontiff  Gregory  XIII, 
have  departed  from  the  mandate  of  our  Divine  Master !  for  no  sooner  was 
an  account  brought  to  him  of  that  atrocious  deed,  than  he  went  in  procession 
to  the  church  of  St.  Louis,  in  Rome,  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  it,  as  for  a 
happy  victoiy ;  sent  a  nuncio  to  France  to  congratulate  the  king,  and  caused 
medals  to  be  struck,  and  pictures  to  be  painted,  in  commemoration  of  it. 
The  butchery  which  took  place  in  Paris  was  afterwards  renewed  in  other 
towns  of  France.  Dr.  Lingard  has  specified  the  dates.  No  wonder  that  the 
detestable  sentiment  avowed  in  Caridinal  Allen's  book,  that  it  was  not  only 
lawful,  but  honourable^  to  kill  the  excommunicated,  should  be  supported  by 
the  practices,  as  well  as  the  applause,  of  the  many. — See  an  account  of  Car. 
dinal  Allen*8  admonition  to  the  nobility  and  people  of  £ngland,  in  Fuller's 
Church  History,  cent,  xvi,  p.  196.  Cambden,  indeed,  tells  us  that  ''in  the 
English  Seminar/  at  Kheims  some  there  were  who,  with  a  certain  astonish- 
ment, admiring  and  reverencing  the  omnipotency  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
did  believe  that  the  bull  of  Pius  Quintus  against  Elizabeth  was  dictated  by 
the  Holj  Ghost.  These  men  persuaded  themselves,  and  others  that  eagerly 
desired  and  itched  after  the  glory  of  martyrdom,  that  it  was  a  meritorious 
act  to  kill  such  princes  as  were  excommunicated ;  yea,  that  they  were  mar- 
tyrs who  lost  their  lives  on  that  account.** — See  Annales  Return  Anglioarwn 
Regnanie  Elizahetha  Angl  Lond.  1688,  foL  p.  216.  Even  some  of  the 
stauncbest  adherents  of  popery  have,  after  the  maturest  deliberation,  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Protestant  Reformation  was  mainly  produced  by 
the  flagrant  abuses  of  power  in  the  Romish  church..>~See  a  copious  extract 
from  Fleury*8  Eeelee,  Hist,  in  Jortin*8  Remarks^  vol  v,  p.  72-181,  wherein 
tbe  cardinal  does  not  scruple  to  make  this  confession. 
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homaii  eye  ever  beheld — ^were  plausibly  ascribable  to  do  other  cause 
than  the  monstrous  corruptions  and  delusions  of  popery. 

Setting  aside  the  protestant  prejudices  of  our  historian,  it  ^as  na- 
tonl  for  him  to  think  of  the  evils  which  he  saw  around  him,  and 
which  were  to  be  traced  to  the  same  cause.  He  knew,  too,  that  the 
reigning  monarch  was  secretly  hostile  to  the  established  religion  ;  the 
heir  presumptive  anti-christ  himself ;  and  both  the  brothers,  to  their 
eternal  disgrace,  disposed  to  have  recourse  to  the  Roman  catholic 
powers  for  supplies  of  men  and  arms  in  the  prosecution  of  designs 
which,  if  successful,  might  again  render  England  tributary  to  the 
holy  see.  Under  such  circumstances,  when  we  review  the  facts  and 
the  persons  by  whom  he  was  surrounded^  and  these  persons,  also,  en- 
mmed  by  a  rampart  of  sovereigns  leagued  against  the  pure  faith  of 
England,  it  is  not  in  the  least  wonderful  that  Burnett,  fully  aware  of 
the  real  aim  and  object  of  the  Roman  court,  ever  to  grasp  at  the  as- 
cendant, should  manifest  the  most  deep-rooted  abhorrence  of  it,  and 
fill  so  many  of  his  pages  with  dismal  forebodings  of  the  wide-spread- 
ing increase  of  popery.  In  those  days,  indeed,  few  would  have  deemed 
ihe  opinion  an  aberration  from  the  mark  of  truth,  that  the  com- 
plexion of  the  events  and  transactions  then  passing  before  them 
argued  more  for  the  extinction  than  for  the  durability  of  protestant- 
ism, and  the  confirmation  of  Britiih  liberty.  Swift,  however,  who 
neTer  misses  an  ironical  stroke  at  Burnett  (for  he  so  hated  this  pre- 
late as  always  to  treat  hun,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  like  one  whom  he  is 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  insult),  ridicules  his  pious  fears  of  the 
Roman  see  again  establishing  its  pretensions  to  spiritual  sway  in  these 
kingdoms,  by  representing  him  as  a  person  ''  who  can  smell  popery  at 
&y2  hundred  miles  distance  better  than  fanaticism  just  under  his 
nose."* 

*  See  a  Preface  to  the  Bishop  of  Sarum's  introduction,  voL  iv,  p.  340, 

Swifts  fForh,  edited  by  Walter  Scott.  If  the  «*  witty  dean,"  instead  of  giv- 
ing vent  to  his  sarcastic  humour  at  our  historian's  frequent  and  hasty  repetl- 
tioos  of  his  prefaces  and  introductions,  had  fairly  attacked  those  parts  in 
them  which  were  open  to  just  censure— for  example,  had  he  pointed  out 
when  the  bishop  had  formed  a  wrong  or  precipitate  judgment  of  the  labours 
of  his  predecessors— his  remarks  would  then  have  heen  well  worth  our  seri- 
ous attention.  John  Fox,  *•  famous  to  posterity,"  says  Strype,  "for  bis  im- 
meoae  hbours  in  his  Acts  tmd  Monuments,^  four  editions  of  which,  huge  folios, 
vere  published  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  which  embody  a  mass  of  origi- 
nal matter  amply  illustrative  of  our  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history ;  a  work 
vhidi  is  a  complete  picture  of  the  era  it  represents,  and  that  may  be  almost 
said  to  confirm  the  history  of  the  Retormation,  is  alluded  to  by  Burnett  In 
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Possibly  our  annalist,  from  his  frequent  gazing  upon  the  religfions 
horizon,  may  have  at  last  grown  dizzy,  and  by  the  workings  of  his 
fears  transformed  the  dark  spots  he  had  really  discovered  there,  into 
frightful  and  giant  shapes.    But,  however  the  Bishop's  tirades  agaunst 
popery  may  have  served  to  multiply  the  points  of  irritation  between 
the  Roman  catholics  and  protestants,  still  we  ought,  in  jusdce  to  him, 
to  remember  that  auricular  confession,  priestly  absolution,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass,  were  then  making  great  progress  in  England ; 
that  an  union  with  the  Gallican  church  had  been  proposed  by  Lesley, 
a  distinguished  nonjuror  and  staunch  defender  of  divine  right ;  that 
Dr.  Hickes,  the  Coryphaeus  of  the  Jacobite  church  party,  had  main- 
tained, without  any  reservation  or  qualification,  that  there  was  a  pro- 
per sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist ;  that  Dr.  Brett  had  published  a  sermon 
on  the  doctrine  of  priestly  absolution  as  essential  to  salvation ;  and 
that  some  episcopalian  writers,  who  manifested  an  excessive  predileo 
tion  towards  political  servility,  had  spoken  disparagingly  of  the  Re- 
terms  which  must  be  displeasing  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  pages 
of  our  good  martyrologist.    His  reference  to  Hall,  who  must  have  afforded 
him  ligiits  for  which  in  vain  he  would  have  looked  elsewhere,  is  also  made  m 
these  disparaging  words :— '*  Hall  was  but  a  superficial  writer,  and  was  more 
careful  to  get  full  information  of  the  clothes  that  were  worn  at  the  interviews 
of  princes,  justs,  tournaments,  and  great  solemnities,  than  about  the  counsels 
or  secret  transactions  of  the  times  he  lived  in.*    Bishop  Nicholson,  too,  to 
his  Historical  Library,  P*  71,  reiterates  the  same  sentiment.    *'  If  the  reader 
desires  to  know  what  sort  of  clothes  were  worn  in  each  king*s  reign,  and  how 
the  fashions  altered,  this  is  an  historian  [speaking  of  Hall]  for  his  purpose; 
but  in  other  matters  his  information  is  not  so  valuable.**    But  both  these 
learned  prelates  have  fallen  into  great  error,  through  oversight  or  negli- 
gence, in  thus  characterizing  the  writings  of  the  honest  chronicler;  fi>r  be- 
yond doubt  or  contradiction  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  this  full  and  accurate 
reporter  offset,  for  all  that  we  know  as  to  the  internal  history  of  England 
during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII  and  Heniy  VIII.    Imperfect  indeed  would 
have  been  our  insight  into  the  different  rebellions  and  insurrections  under 
Henry  VII,  or  our  acquaintance  with  the  refractory  spirit  evinced  by  the 
citizens  and  commons  to  the  arbitrary  exactions  of  Wolsey,  if  we  could  not 
have  consulted  the  writings  of  Hall.    This  willing  partizan  of  the  rights  of 
the  people — for  we  descry  his  attachment  to  them  when  he  observes,  upon 
the  glaring  scheme  of  usurpation  practised  by  Henry,  or  his  ministry,  in 
attempting  to  levy  money  without  an  act  of  Parliament,  that  they  (the  peo- 
ple) ''  said,  if  men  should  give  their  goodes  by  a  commission,  then  wer  it 
worse  than  the  taxes  of  Fraunce,  and  so  England  should  be  bond,  and  not 
free** — ^is  conjectured  to  have  been  born  about  the  last  year  of  the  fifteenth 
century.    A  lawyer  by  profession,  he  became  a  sergeant,  and  was  likewise  a 
member  of  Parliament,  an  office  which  was  then  an  object  of  little  ambition. 
He  died  in  I54&-JSee  Chalmers*  Biog,  Diet 
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formation,  or  at  least  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  brought  about, 
choosing  to  call  it  a  destruction,  not  a  reform,  of  the  church  esta- 
blishnient  From  these  several  circumstances,  the  reader  will  deter- 
mme  for  himself  what  reason  there  was  for  the  very  name  of  popery 
lighting  up  a  passionate  aversion  in  the  bosom  of  Burnett,  and  how 
far  his  opinions,  in  all  that  relates  to  this  subject,  were  taken  up  with- 
out eiamination,  and  continued  without  justice. 

Bat,  however  the  Bishop  may  be  accused  of  drawing  the  corrup- 
tions of  popery  with  an  exaggerating  hand,  yet,  with  all  his  protest- 
ant  feelings  and  prejudices,  he  does  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  direful 
animosities  to  which  the  Reiforroation  gave  rise,  not  only  among  the 
promoters  of  the  new  learning  and  the  maintainers  of  the  ancient  dis- 
dplme,  but  between  the  different  denominations  of  the  reformed 
religion.  Painful  as  it  was  to  him  to  contemplate  the  sad  inconsis- 
tencies of  human  reason,  he  shrinks  not  from  showing  how  far  an 
admirable  and  enlightened  reformation  was  carried  on  by  the  aids  of 
persecution ;  he  does  not  attempt  to  hood-wink  his  readers  to  the 
melancholy  fact  of  both  foreign  and  English  reformers  demanding 
liberty  of  conscience  for  themselves,  yet  refusing  to  grant  it  to  others 
—proclaiming  to  all  Christendom  the  sacred  rights  of  free  inquiry 
and  private  judgment,  yet  each  erecting  a  little  popery  of  their  own  in 
their  respective  communions,  where,  in  cases  of  dissent,  they  who 
professed  to  hate  persecution,  yet  justified  the  exertion  of  temporal 
pmiishment,  and  the  infliction  of  bodily  tortures,  and  death  ;*  so  that, 

*  The  protestant  Servetus  was  put  to  death  by  the  protestant  Calvin ;  and 
the  mild  Melancthon  spoke  here  the  language  of  a  sanguinary  fanatic,  when 
be  declared  that  Servetus  deserved  to  have  his  bowels  pulled  out  and  his 
bodj  torn  to  pieces.  The  persecutions  of  protestants  by  protestants,  as  they 
ve  detailed  by  Chandler  in  his  History  of  PertecuHon^  may  be  designated  a 
oarage  conspiracj  against  the  written  and  unwritten  rights  of  mankind. 
When  Melancthon  says,  ^<  Tuo  judicio  prorsus  assentior.  Affirmo  etiam 
▼estro  magistratus  juste  fecisse  quod  hominem  blasphemum,  re  ordine  judi- 
cata iiUerfecervnt,^  he  ill  these  words  delivered  the  sentiments  of  the  German 
reformers.  It  is  a  well-known  tact  that  the  Swiss  churches  recommended 
the  punishment  of  Servetus  in  formal  letters.  Nor  are  proofii  wanting  that 
some  of  our  English  divines  were  forward  in  testifying  their  approval  on  this 
occasion.  But  though  the  concurrence  of  these  different  bodies  of  men  can 
never  absolve  Calvin  from  the  heinous  offence  of  having  outrageously  vio- 
lated all  the  principles  of  reason,  justice,  and  humanity,  we  must  not  forget 
that  something  more  than  grave  blame  is  imputable  to  Servetus  for  provok- 
ing the  feelings  of  the  Christian  church  to  the  highest  degree,  by  calling  the 
Trinity  ••  triceps  mons/rum,  et  Cerberum  quindum  tripartitumy'"  and  other  re- 
volting names.    We  can  hardly,  however,  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that 
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for  a  time,  our  forefathers  were  delivered  from  one  thraldom  only  to 
be  subject  to  another.  The  truth  is,  that,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
the  age  of  the  Reformation  was  an  age  of  mutual  persecution.  The 
only  great  man  across  whose  mind  floated  the  beautiful  vision  of  to- 
leration, was  Sir  Thomas  More ;  but  he  may  be  said  to  have  dis- 
carded such  fancies  as  so  many  pernicious  fooleries,  when  he  flogged 
the  Templar  Bainham  in  his  garden  at  Chelsea,  and  when  afterwards 
he  stood  by  on  his  being  racked  in  the  Tower.  It  would,  howeyer, 
have  increased  the  reputation  of  Burnett  for  the  wisdom  of  the  prac- 
tical maxims  which  he  occasionally  derives  from  the  events  passing 
before  him,  if  he  had  shown  that,  from  the  first  establishment  of 
Christianity  down  to  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  the  principles  of  to- 
leration had  never  been  rightly  understood ;  and  that  our  reformers 
had  so  widely  mistaken  this  matter  as  to  forget  that  it  was  not  lawful 
for  them  to  attack  each  other  with  any  other  sword  than  <^  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God :"  yet  intolerance,  unhappily 
as  it  may  have  eflected  their  personal  conduct,  found  no  place  in  the 
Liturgy  and  Articles  of  our  church. 

Of  a  work  which  has  had  the  unexampled  honour  of  receiving  the 
thanks  of  both  Rouses  of  Parliament,*  and  of  being  translated  into 

the  audacious  impugner  of  the  Christian  verities  would  have  been  delivered 
up  to  the  secular  arm  to  be  committed  to  the  flames,  notwithstanding  all  his 
blasphemies,  if  it  had  not  formed  such  a  leading  feature  in  the  policy  of  the 
reformers  to  guard,  hy  acts  as  well  as  arguments,  against  the  much-dreaded 
charge  that  their  separation  from  the  Romish  church  implied  the  heretical 
violation  of  the  catholic  &ith.  Nothing  can  be  juster  here  than  the  remark 
of  Bishop  Warburton.  ^  The  other  reformers,  such  as  Luther,  Calvin,  and 
their  followers,  understood  so  little  in  what  true  charity  consists,  that  they 
carried  with  them  into  the  reformed  churches  that  very  spirit  of  persecution 
which  had  driven  them  from  the  church  of  Rome.**— See  Notes  on  ^  Essay 
on  Criticism,*'  in  Pope's  Works,  voL  i,  p.  222. 

*  In  the  journal  of  the  House  of  Commons,  3rd  December,  1680,  there  is 
this  entry,  *'  Ordered  that  the  thanks  of  this  House  be  giTen  to  Dr  Burnett 
for  his  book  entitled  The  History  of  the  Reformation  qfihe  Church  qfEnffland/* 
And  in  the  journal  of  the  House  of  liOrds,  3rd  January,  1689,  <'  Thanks  were 
ordered  to  be  given  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burnett  for  the  great  service  rendered 
by  him  to  this  kingdom,  and  to  the  protestant  religion,  in  writing  the  Bit" 
tory  qf  the  Etformation  so  truly  and  exactly ;  and  that  he  be  desired  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  perfecting  what  he  further  intends  therein  with  all  convenient 
speed.  And  it  is  further  ordered  that  the  said  Dr.  Burnett  be.  and  is  hereby 
recommended  to  the  Lords  the  Bishops  for  some  ecclesiastical  preleiment.'* 
We  suppose  the  bishops  thought  that  what  was  the  business  of  all  was  not  the 
business  of  any ;  for  preferment  he  had  none  from  this  recommendation.  In 
these  times,  parliament  goes  right  to  the  crown,  which  answers  better. 
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most  of  the  European  languages,  that  praise  may  be  deemed  meagre 
which  is  not  excessive.  But,  however  true  may  be  the  observation 
that  this  work  is  a  powerful  antidote  against  popery,  and  that  it  forms 
the  most  solid  basis  of  the  author's  fame,  yet  even  they  who  are  dis- 
posed to  rate  it  as  the  best  history  we  then  possessed  in  our  language, 
will  be  far  from  deeming  Burnett  a  writer  whose  taste  is  always  cor- 
rect, whose  style  is  always  noble,  and  in  every  respect  suited  to  the 
majesty  of  history. 

He  who  describes  striking  characters  and  most  important  events — 
and  there  are  few  periods  in  the  annals  of  ngiodem  history  illustrated 
hy  a  greater  variety  of  them,  and  by  more  exalted  talents  and  vir- 
tues, than  the  reigns  which  Burnett  has  recorded ;  he  who  sits  in 
judgment  upon  emperors,  kings,  pontiffs,  prelates,  and  statesmen, 
ought  not  to  be  constantly  stepping  aside  from  his  proper  track  to 
follow  the  antiquary  and  memoir-writer  in  their  minute  details.  But 
if  he  does  appear  in  their  walks,  his  entrance  should  be  marked  by  an 
attitude  neither  mean,  nor  ungraceful,  nor  uninteresting.  The  micro- 
scopic observer  wiU  discover  more  than  one  little  spot  where  Bur- 
nett's notions  as  to  the  perfections  of  historical  pednting  will  be 
thought  very  jejune,  when  he  can  select,  as  a  fit  circumstance  to  be 
transmitted  to  future  generations,  that  the  infamous  Bishop  Bonner 
delighted  in  the  taste  of  pears  and  puddings.* 

Now,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  what  elevates  the  mind  of  man 
will  not  debase  his  language.  In  the  relation  of  great  actions  we  have 
a  right  to  look  for  an  elevated  tone  of  diction.  In  the  pages  under 
review,  there  is  a  homeliness  in  many  of  the  expressions  which  often 
borders  upon  vulgarity,  and  but  ill  accords  with  our  ideas  of  him 
who  contemplates  the  downfall  of  hierarchies.     Not  that  there  is  a 

*  It  should  seem,  however,  that  Burnett  thought  that  a  touch  of  this 
land  heightened  the  effect  of  the  picture,  and  almost  placed  the  man  which 
it  pouitnys  before  our  eyes ;  for  he  thus  answers  Dr.  Hickes,  who  had  com- 
mented very  sharply  on  his  noticing  the  foregoing  particularity : — ^*  He  is 
aogiy  for  my  taking  notice  of  Bonner's  writing  to  his  friends  for  puddings 
ud  pears.  I  must  desire  you  to  observe  his  ingenuity  in  this ;  since  my  re- 
flects did  not  &11  on  these  words  of  Bonner,  but  on  his  adding  that  if  his 
friends  would  not  furnish  him  with  them,  he  would  give  them  to  the  devil, 
>nd  to  all  the  devils.  Now  this,  from  a  bishop  in  affliction,  writing  to  his 
private  friends,  shewed  a  strange  kind  of  brutish  levity,  and  the  observing  of 
tbat  was  not  below  the  majesty  of  history,  as  Bonner  acted  so  great  a  part 
during  the  whole  time  that  I  write  upon :  such  a  stroke  as  this,  in  my  poor 
0{iink)n,  ought  not  to  have  been  suppressed.**— See  the  Bishop  of  Sarum's 
letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry. 
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necessity  always  for  the  same  set  of  words,  or  for  the  same  cadence, 
lest  the  gravity  and  dignity  of  the  historical  style  should  be  violated. 
But  to  any,  even  the  least  competent  judge,  it  must  be  manifest  that, 
though  the  annalist  may  be  naked  and  defective  in  all  the  minor 
g^ces  and  elegances  of  phraseology,  yet  he  may  use  plain  words  to 
express  strong  sensations,  without  descending  to  such  expressions  as 
"  all  fair  above  board,"  *'  the  big-bellied*  queen,"  "  Henry  the  posti- 
lion of  the  Reformation,"  &c. 

Neither  are  the  Bishop's  narrative  powers  of  the  highest  order. 
For  an  apt  selection  of  details  we  shall  often  look  in  vain.  There  is 
a  disposition  to  dwell  upon  circumstances  with  a  painful  minuteness, 
which  shows  the  writer  to  have  been  as  incapable  of  combining  a  vast 
group  of  actions,  motives,  and  events — of  fixing  upon  those  features 
which  are  the  most  strikingly  attractive — as  of  enriching  his  subject 
by  political  or  historical  disquisitions.  In  vain,  also,  do  we  look  for 
those  graphic  descriptions  which  may  be  expected  from  the  pen  of 
him  who,  drawing  his  narrative  from  those  contemporary  documents 
which  render  the  annals  of  nations  picturesque  and  characteristic, 
can  give  to  his  scenes  (if  he  be  at  all  able  to  paint  with  a  master's 
hand)  that  close  resemblance  to  reality  which  makes  us^  as  it  were^ 
eye-witnesses  of  the  transactions  he  records.  We^  therefore^  miss 
in  this  performance  that  romantic  attraction,  if  we  may  so  call  it, 
by  which  the  reader  is  invited  to  a  repeated  perusal.  In  a  History 
of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  is  also  natural  to 
expect  that  the  progress^  character,  and  effects,  of  the  Reformation 
would  be  always  kept  in  sight,  that  such  a  work  would  rather  re- 
gard religious  than  secular  affairs. 

Now,  some  will,  doubtless,  think  that  Burnett  fairly  stands 
charged  with  the  reproach  of  contemplating  that  ever-memorable 
event  more  under  the  latter  than  the  former  aspect — that  he  has  not 
sufficiently  regarded  human  events  in  subserviency  to  Divine  Provi. 
dence.     It  might,  indeed,  have  been  naturally  expected  from  Bur. 

*  Mr.  Custance  bestows  a  severe  and,  indeed,  excessive  censure  on  the 
second  chapter  of  the  History  of  the  Reformation,  when  he  assigns  the  follow- 
ing  reason  •«  for  writing  that  interesting  portion  of  our  history,  that  it  con- 
tained 80  many  exceptional  passages  as  rendered  it  unfit  for  juvenile  read- 
ing.*'-.jPopt(far  Survey  of  the  Reformation,  I^nd.  1813,  p.  14.  No  doubt  Bur- 
nett has  written  some  passages  which  would  now  be  deemed  coarse  and  inde- 
licate. But  a  more  fiiir  and  less  fastidious  critic  would  have  felt  that  allow- 
ance  must  be  made  for  old  writers.  The  mode  in  which  our  historian  speaks 
of  Anne  Boleyne*s  pregnancy  was  not  considered  as  low  and  vulgar  in  his 
time,  however  it  might  be  so  in  the  extreme  in  an  author  of  the  present  day. 
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nett'sfemd  and  exalted  piety — ^from  one  so  uniformly  earnest  in  his 
defotiooa]  feelings — ^that  he  would  have  pointedly  described  Gran- 
mer  as  a  blessed  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  gracious  Providence 
for  the  introduction  and  advancement  of  the  great  work  of  the  Re- 
fonnation  in  these  realms ;  that  he  would  have  pressed  upon  the  no- 
*  tioe  of  his  readers  Cranmer's  unlooked-for  visit  to  Waltham^  as  af. 
fording  a  strong — ^we  would  almost  add^  an  overpowering-— evidence 
of  a  special  interposing  Providence ;  for  assuredly  there  is  nothing 
wesk  or  superstitious  in  believing  that  in  the  leading  epochs  of  hu- 
man  affairs  the  hand  of  an  Almighty  Contriver  is  plainly  discerni- 
ble. Had  this  sentiment  been  more  frequently  inscribed  on  the 
psges  of  Burnett^  ''  It  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in 
our  eyes ;"  had  it  been  more  intimately  incorporated  in  the  narra. 
tive,  when  speaking  of  our  religious  reformation ;  had  he  viewed  its 
e&taUishment  less  with  reference  to  human  than  divine  agency  i* 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  those  persons  who  conceive^ 
sad  among  them  are  to  be  found  men  of  the  profoundest  intellect^ 
that  Providence^  from  first  to  last,  superintended  the  development 
and  consolidation  of  our  Reformation,  would,  instead  of  accusing  him 
of  a  mistaken  zeal,  been  more  disposed  to  consider  his  work  as  a 
monament  of  wisdom  than  they  do  now  from  the  omission  of  such  a 
ooone  of  reasoning.  In  a  word,  it  should  be  broadly  and  manifestly 
the  design  of  the  historian  of  that  great  moral  and  religious  revolu. 
tioD,  always  to  recognize  the  workings  of  Divine  Providence  in  it, 
tbat  the  leader  may  have  no  occasional  misgivings  of  his  writing 
more  like  a  worldly-minded  politician  than  a  welLinstructed  Chris- 
tian. This  apology,  however,  may  be  fairly  offered  for  Burnett's 
large  digressions  on  the  civil  history,  not  only  of  England,  but  of 
Europe  at  large,  that  from  the  influence  which  state  politics  then 
exercised  on  eodesiastioal  affairs,  the  latter  is  almost  unintelligible 
without  a  frequent  reference  to  the  former :  for,  as  Priestley  justly 
observes,  in  his  encomium  on  this  history,  "  Never  were  the  affairs 
of  the  church  and  state  so  intimately  connected  as  during  that  pe- 
riod."t 

In  making  these  remarks,  and  in  presuming  to  think  that  the  ex. 
ceOendesof  the  performance  are  not  always  upon  a  scale  commensu- 
rate with  the  magnitude  of  the  subject,  we  are  sensible  that  we  should 

t. 
*  ^'The  Befomation,'*  says  a  pious  writer,  *<  will  ever  be  considered  as  a 
great  event  in  the  divine  dispensation  by  all  true  members  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  to  the  end  of  time." — ^Dr.  Buchanan*s  Three  Era9  of  Light, 
t  Lectnrn  on  Butonfi  P*  209. 

VOL,  IX.,  NO.  XXVI.  24 
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convey  a  very  inadequate  conception  of  Burnett's  character  as  a 
writer  of  history,  if  we  omitted  to  observe  that  his  unwearied  efforts 
and  industry  in  ransacking  archives,  collating  manuscripts,  collect, 
ing  records  and  charters  highly  curious  and  interesting  in  them, 
selves,  and  almost  entirely  untouched  by  former  writers,  qualified 
him  to  treat  his  subject  in  a  fuller  and  more  authentic  manner  than 
any  of  his  predecessors,  while,  of  course,  thb  laborious  examination 
and  patient  comparison  of  authorities  and  documents,  enhance  the 
credit  and  value  of  the  work.*    It  were  also  a  culpable  omission  not 


*  To  modem  e|r8,  the  following  exclamation  may  sound  offensive  to  good 
taste,  but  it  is  very  accordant  with  the  spirit  and  habits  of  the  man.    In- 
deed, it  may  be  almost  excused  in  any  writer,  when  repelling  a  violent  at- 
tack upon  the  accuracy  of  his  researches,  the  fidelity  and  honesty  of  hia  opi- 
nions.   **  What,  he  to  be  accused  of  gross  ignorance  and  wilful  fiUaehood, 
that  rummaged  all  the  most  considerable  libraries  of  the  kingdom  to  fetch 
out  registers  and  authorities,  records  and  acts  and  copies  of  despatches,  me- 
moirs and  other  manuscripts  of  the  times,  out  of  which  to  compose  bis  his- 
tory, who  has  printed  a  volume  in  folio  of  those  sort  of  pieces,  in  justifica- 
tion of  what  he  says— he  to  whom  the  nation  and  the  parliament  itself  gave 
pubHc  testimony  of  the  esteem  which  they  had  of  his  book  ?**  &c. — See  a 
a  Letter  to  Mons.  le  Grand,  on  his  HiHcmj  f(f  Henry  VIIL  with  a  ptmim 
Vindication  of  the  tame — Dr.  G.  B.    Bishop  Nicholson  has  passed  this  high 
encomium  on  the  general  fidelity  and  exactness  of  Burnett's  History  : — 
''The  defects  of  Peter  Heylin's  Hletory  of  the  Reformation  are  abundantly 
suppfied  in  our  author's  more  complete  history.    He  gives  a  punctual  ac- 
count of  all  the  afikirs  of  the  Reformation,  firom  its  beginning  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  YIII.  to  its  final  establishment  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  a.d.  15Gt; 
and  the  whole  is  penned  with  a  masculine  style,  such  as  becomes  an  historiai^ 
and  is  the  property  of  this  writer  in  all  his  writings.    The  collection  of  re* 
cords  which  he  gives  at  the  end  of  each  volume  are  good  vouchers  of  the 
truth  of  what  he  delivers  in  the  body  of  the  history,  and  are  much  more  per- 
fect than  could  reasonably  be  expected  after  the  pains  taken,  in  Queen 
Mary's  days,  to  suppress  every  thing  that  carried  the  marks  of  the  'SLtBamuh 
tion  upon  it.**— p.  74-    Bishop  Kennett  thus  pointedly  alludes  to  this  most 
useful  undertaking :— "  I  confess  I  have  often  wondered  how  there  ever 
came  in  a  party  within  our  own  church,  who  made  it  their  business  and  their 
pleasure  to  degrade  those  admirable  volumes  of  the  History  of  the  Reformat 
tioKj  as  if  they  were  afraid  or  unwilling  our  church  should  be  justified  in  her 
separating  from  the  Homish  church.**— See  Register  and  Chronick^  Civil  and 
Ecclesiastical^  Lond.  1728,  fol.  p.  36.     Foreign  writers,  also,  of  the  most  oppo- 
site religious  and  political  opinions,  have  pronounced  that  Burnett  has  pro- 
duced one  of  the  most  important  historical  works  of  which  modem  English 
literature  has  to  boast,  and  have  commended  him  espedally  for  observing  a 
strict  impartiality  in  many  instances  where  it  might  be  supposed  that  his 
bias  in  fiivour  of  certain  persons  and  parties  would  have  disqualified  him  from 
performing  that  important  and  difiicult  duty.— See  the  Bibltothi^ue  Untver- 
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to  »y  that  his  geneisl  views  are  accurate  and  aound^  far  above  the 
standaid  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,*  and  sometimes  marked  by 
oonprehensive  profoundness  and  originality ;  that  he  is  an  honest 
ndter  of  faicts,  though  with  certain  political  and  religious  biasses^t 
tkat  he  has,  for  the  most  part,  judiciously  treated  contemporaneous 
ef  idenoey  whenever  it  could  be  obtained^  as  deserving  more  atten. 
tkmthan  nDn-contemporaneous;  and  that,  though  his  style  makes 
bttt  a  distant  approach  to  the  perfection  of  historical  composition^  he 
hsi  the  talent  c^  communicating  his  information  with  distinctness, 
penpicuity,  and  fulness,  and  occasionally  of  imparting  his  reflections 
with  dignity  and  impressive  eloquence.  These  are  no  ordinary 
Jserits ;  and  hence  these  volumes  have  been  long  regarded  as  a  per. 
asnent  addition  to  the  wealth  of  English  literature. 
Now,  whether  the  inveterate  prejudices  and  opposition  Burnett 

mOg,  torn.  V,  for  the  year  16879  p.  530,  and  the  Acta  Entditorum,  Leipsicy 
1687,  p.  58-9. 

*  We  would  re&r  for  instance  to  his  very  aensible  and  liberal  remarks  on 
IbeiUtutes  against  usury,  or  lending  money  on  interest,  voL  ii,  p.  260.  The 
aaUiority  of  Aristotle,  who  loudly  condemns  usury  on  the  principle  that 
mooej  is  in  its  nature  barren  (vide  UoktTmmy  A  (,  p.  2-3.),  or,  as  our  Shaks- 
peue  hifl  it,  '*  a  breed  of  barren  metal,*'  was  implicitly  bowed  to  by  the 
&then  of  the  church,  and  echoed  by  all  our  learned  ecclesiastics  after  the 
Reformation.  Isaac  Walton,  the  well-known  biographer  of  Bishop  Saunder- 
800,  tells  us  that  "  the  good  bishop  would  not  take  money  on  interest,  yet  he 
voald  ghre  £100.  on  condition  of  receiving  £20.  for  seven  years."  Admira- 
ble casuist  as  this  prelate  was,  yet  I  think  it  wouM  have  puccled  him  not  a 
little  if  to  his  nine  cases  of  conscience  he  had  been  required  to  add  a  tenth, 
which  should  point  out  in  what  the  difference  consisted  between  those  two 
nodes  of  procedure.  In  the  epistles  of  Calvin  there  is  an  allusion  to  usury, 
ilucfa  exhibits  an  uncommonly  enlightened  exemption  from  the  prejudices 
of  mankind  on  this  much-disputed  topic  The  whole  passage  is  too  long  to 
quote,  but  the  following  sentence  will  show  that  the  Genevan  reformer  set 
it  Boaf^t  the  dedsioos  of  the  church  against  that  practice.  **  Nunc  igitur 
eondudo,  judicandum  de  Usuris  esse,  non  ex  particulari  aliquo  Scriptune 
laco»  sed  taotum  ex  sequitatis  regula."— £pi«/o20. 

t  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  following  observation  of  the  bishop,  in  his 
S^fieetionswi  the  **  Eeclesiastieal  Hittary^  of  Mans.  VariUaSy  will  be  thought, 
bj  many  of  his  critical  readers,  as  applicable  to  the  delineation  of  some  of  the 
most  figuring  personages  in  the  History  qfihe  Reformation,  as  well  as  in  the 
Hittory  of  kit  Own  Time.  ''An  historian  who  favours  his  own  side  is  to  be 
fiirgiven,  though  be  puts  a  little  too  much  life  in  his  colours,  when  he  sets 
out  the  best  side  of  his  party  and  the  worst  side  of  those  from  whom  he  dif- 
fer!;  and  if  he  but  slightly  touches  the  failures  of  his  friends,  and  severely 
ifpmvBtes  those  of  the  other  side,  though  in  this  he  departs  from  the  laws  of 
•B  exact  historian,  yet  this  vice  is  so  natural  that,  though  it  lessen  the  credit 
of  the  writer,  yet  it  doth  not  blacken  hinL** 
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had  to  contend  against  were  owing  to  thccircomrtances  of  his  heing 
^Jbreigner,  the  invidious  name  hj  which  a  Scotsman  was  then  de* 
signatedy  or  to  that  independence  fii  mind  which,  scorning  to  seek 
preferment  by  any  mean  practices  of  sycophancy  or  senrility,  daied 
to  walk  in  a  path  of  its  own,  regardless  whether  it  led  to  honour  er 
neglect ;  from  one  or  other  of  these  causes,  there  was  a  very  power* 
f  ul  effort  put  forth  to  stifle  his  undertaking  at  the  outset.  In  these 
liberal  and  enlightened  times  (for  here  these  terms  may  be  lulled 
with  the  strictest  propriety),  when  the  predoos  memorials  of  past 
ages,  deposited  in  large  and  costly  libraries,  are  so  easily  aooeasiUe 
to  our  perusal  that  they  may  be  almost  called  the  general  property 
of  the  learned^  the  following  epistle  cannot  be  read  without  swr. 
prise,  mixed  with  the  strongest  indignation,  by  all  those  who  genei^ 
rously  83rmpathixe  in  the  common  cause  of  letters. 

For  the  worthy,  honoured  Sir  John  Cotton,  Bart.,  tkesa 

Honoured  Sir, 

Perceiving  by  Mr.  Burnett  (whom  I  lately  met  with),  that  he 
expects  you  at  your  house  in  Westminster  soon  after  Ghriatmasse^ 
and  intends  to  come  to  you  for  search  of  what  you  have,  in  order  to 
his  purposed  Historie  of  the  Reformation,  I  thought  fit  to  let  you 
know  that  some  of  our  most  eminent  bishops  and  orthodox  clergy, 
hearing  thereof,  do  not  think  him  a  competent  person  for  such  a 
worke,  being  a  Scotsman,  as  though  none  of  our  Engluh  divines 
were  sufficient  for  such  an  undertaking.  Besides,  we  playnly  see, 
by  his  Historie  of  the  Duke  Hamilton,  how  he  is  byast ;  for  he  lays 
the  foundation  of  the  late  execrable  rebellion  totally  upon  the  Id. 
shops.  I  am,  therefore,  advised  to  intreat  you  that  when  he  makes 
his  address  to  you  concerning  this  business,  you  will  tell  him  that 
you  are,  and  shall  be,  willing  to  promote  any  good  worke,  bat  this 
being  of  weighty  consideration,  and  he  no  Englishman,*  you  think 
it  expedient  to  advise  with  some  of  our  chiefest  bishops  therein. 


*  That  cold,  heavy,  though  erudite  Heame,  who  would  have  anathema- 
tized Burmett  and  his  writings  if  his  power  had  been  commensurate  with  his 
malice,  has  endeavoured  to  excite  a  similar  prejudice  against  his  Histwy,  on 
the  same  grounds.  He  calls  him,  in  his  Leland.  CoUeeL  ^  a  foreign  writer  of 
our  Beformation/'  voL  iv,  p.  66»  and  in  the  prefiice,  vol.  i,  p.  xxvi,  be  styles 
him  a  man  <'in  alia  gente  natus,**  and  *<hi  rebus  Anglicanis  psnyrbau  fere 
atque  hospes." 


t< 
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Sir>  tlie  high  honoar  I  beare  to  you  made  me  thus  bold  to  tniuUe 
jmi  about  this  matter.  Prayings  therefore,  for  your  good  health. 
I  test^ 

Your  most  obliged  Servant, 
HeraUts  Qffke,  LmuUm,  William  Duodalb.* 

20M  December,  1677- 

Every  able  man  is  conscious  of  his  own  efficiency ;  and  Burnett, 
had  too  much  confidence  in  his  powers  to  be  induced,  by  any  obstacles 
of  this  kind,  to  relinquish  his  design.  Admitting,  however,  that  his 
nodesty  of  deportment  might  have  diminished  with  the  growth  of 
bboelebrity^  and  that,  therefore,  his  character  might  provoke  resent- 
ment and  encourage  prejudioes,t  there  is  something  so  monstrous  in 

*  ^  Communicated  to  me  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  TunstalL    Wednesday,  Nov. 
IStb,  1754.'*— Tha  Bizch,  Lantdaums  MSS. 

t  Were  we  to  lay  any  stress  upon  the  satirical  eflPusions  of  the  day  upon 
Bumetty  we  should  be  tempted  to  regard  hint  as  one  who  conceived  that  his 
kmnn^  in  point  of  dvil  and  ecclesiastical  history,  was  so  superior  to  any  of 
bis  contemporaries,  that  he  stood  in  that  respect,  according  to  his  own  ima- 
l^tion,  like  Saul  in  the  assembly  of  the  Jews,  higher  from  his  shoulders 
Bpwards  than  any  of  his  people^  and  therefore  disdained  all  literary  asslst- 
laee  whatever,  come  from  wliat  quarter  it  would.  To  those^  indeed,  who 
apuwiesce  in  the  averments  of  Swift,  Scott,  Sewell,  and  Bevil  Higgons,  and 
beliere  the  bishop  to  be  what  they  would  fiiin  make  him,  the  most  self-opini- 
ousted  of  mortals^  the  following  extracts  will  have  their  redeeming  traits  of 
modesty  in  them. 

Far  ffttf  mof  f  honwured  Doctor  Bokae^  at  Chesier, 

Jfofl  hmtourod  jSIt, 

This  dales  carrier  brings  you  downe  2nd  part  (sic  H  8.)  of  my  HUUfry 
to  i^lcfa  you  contributed  so  considerabie  an  asslstanoe  that  I  am  sure  it  de- 
mved  both  a  hig^  acknowledgment  than  you  will  find  I  have  made  for  it, 
in  Sly  book,  and  a  greater  return  than  so  poor  a  present;  but  you  are  so 
kind,  and  have  obliged  me  by  so  many  waies,  will,  I  hope,  read  what  I  have 
viitten  with  so  fiivourable  a  censure,  that  if  you  except  to  any  thing  in  it 
ysD  will  so  fiff  oblige  me  as  to  let  me  know  it;  and  that  you  will alwaies  look 
on  me  as  one  that  you  have,  by  many  great  fiivours^  bound  to  live  and  die^ 
dear  Sir, 

Tour  most  humble  and  most  obliged  servant, 

O.  BUEMSTT. 

(Skiane,  MSS.  1008,  original).  The  reader  will  find,  also,  in  the  third  voL 
of  the  Hiaiorff  of  the  Reform,  a  very  grateful  allusion  to  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Baker,  the  erudite  antiquary  at  Cambridge^  for  the  literary  services  rendered 
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the  dkproportioii  between  the  offence  and  the  punidimentj  that  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that^  without  some  dark  over-ruling  agencjTy 
the  learned  author  of  the  Moruuiicon  could  have  voluntarily  £mr. 
feited  his  own  respectability  and  reputation  by  making  so  unheard 
of  a  request  as  the  one  couched  in  his  singularly  discreditable  letter. 
That  part  of  it  where  Dugdale  alludes  to  a  chief  bishop  having 
possessed  him  with  prejudices  against  Burnett,  as  being  no  friend  to 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  or  the  constitution  of  the  church,  the 
inference  is  clear  to  the  mind  of  the  latter  that  Archbishop  Sancrofit 
was  the  originator  of  the  impediment  just  mentioned. 

Yet,  from  a  late  view  of  the  character,  temper,  and  writings;,  of 
this  eminent  prelate,  in  a  work  peculiarly  valuable  from  the  impar- 
tial tone  in  which  it  is  written,  we  must  believe  that  Sancroft  had  too 
much  of  the  real  saint  in  his  disposition,  was  too  mild  and  amiable, 
and  too  sincere  a  promoter  of  religion,  to  be  betrayed  into  an  act 
which  would  have  reflected  indelible  disgrace  on  his  name.  That 
something,  however,  like  a  slippery  and  shuffling  movement,  is  to 
be  detected  in  the  archbishop's  attempts  to  prevent  the  consecration 
of  Burnett  in  his  appointment  to  a  bishopric,  is  evident  from  the 
following  statement,  which  shows  the  grounds  that  led  our  historian 
to  speak  of  his  ecclesiastical  superior,  in  the  History  of  hU  Own 
Time,  with  a  nearer  approach  to  acrimony  than  may  be  justifiable. 
But  that  he  was  the  instrument  of  obstructing  the  formation  of  an 
historical  work  that  promised  solid  and  enduring  excellence,  is  a 
charge  not,  without  the  strongest  evidence,  to  be  fastened  on  one 
who  knew  how  to  honour  merit,  both  in  his  enemies  and  friends. 


to  Burnett— services  which  he  afterwards  nobly  rewarded  with  a  pension* 
The  modest  spirit,  too,  of  the  following  letter  to  Sir  William  Dugdale,  an- 
swered by  queries  on  his  part,  in  that  bristling  tone  of  defiance,  l&e  one  dis- 
posed to  tilt  at  another  in  a  sort  of  tourney  of  intellect,  and  firum  which  it 
may  reasonably  be  suspected  that  garter  ting  at  arms  was  not  disposed  to 
conciliate  the  man  whom  he  had  wronged,  is  another  proof  how  completely 
overcharged  in  expression  are  the  conclusions  of  the  above-mentioned  writers 
respecting  Burnett's  conceit  and  self-sufiiciency. 

Sia, — I  most  humbly  thank  you  for  the  great  favour  you  have  done  me 
in  sending  me  the  enclosed  remarks,  which  I  return  back  to  you,  with  the  an* 
swer  which  I  have  writ  to  your  queries.  I  desire  nothing  so  much  as  to  find 
out  truth,  and  shall  be  very  ready  to  confesse  my  mistakes  as  oft  as  any  shall 
discover  them  to  me.  I  doe  esteem  myselfe,  in  a  very  particular  manner, 
bound  ever  to  continue,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  and  obliged  servant, 

O.  BuBirxTT. 


tt 
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Bttinett  thus  describes  the  hehaviour  of  Sancroft  to  him  upon 
promotion  to  the  mitre :— -When  his  election  to  the  hiahopric  of  Sa. 
ram  was  returned  and  confirmed^  the  precept  of  consecration  went^ 
cicaaney  to  Archbishop  Sancn^t^  who  said  that  he  would  not  obey 
it    Some  bishops  tried  to  persuade  him,  but  in  vain.     The  Earl  of 
Nottin^am  tried ;  but  succeeded  no  better.    The  party^  says  the 
Bishop,  got  it  among  them,  that  he  had  promised  them  not  to  do  it. 
Bat  u  the  time  came  on,  and  he  saw  that  he  must  be  sued  in  a  pr»' 
muake,  when  this  was  tried  before  him,  he  all  of  a  sudden  ordered 
two  oommiasions  to  be  drawn,  both  of  which  he  signed  and  sealed, 
sad  both  ace  yet  extant :  one,  directed  to  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
snd  all  the  bishops  of  England ;  the  other,  to  the  Bishop  of  Lon^ 
doD,  and  all  the  bishops  of  the  prorince,  to  execute  his  metropolitical 
aathonty  during  his  pleasure.     This  last  was  made  use  of,  and, 
pnrsuant  to  it,  the  doctor  was  consecrated,  so  that  this  was  as  mudi 
tlie  archbishop's  own  act  as  if  he  himself  had  consecrated  him.     His 
Ticar  general  produced  this  commission,  and  was  present  at  his  conse- 
cration ;  and  «11  the  fees  were  paid  to  his  officers ;  for  care  was  ta. 
ken  to  receive  them.    '^  Here  is  only  half  of  the  story,"  says  the  bi- 
1^1 ;  ''a  blacker  scene  follows.    It  seems,  the  party  complained  of 
thii^  and  he,  to  give  them  some  satisfaction,  sent  by  Mr.  Wharton 
a  message  (unless  he  went  in  his  name  without  his  order)  to  Mr. 
Tillet,  the  registrar,  to  send  him  that  commission.     It  was  sent  and 
withdrawn.     This  was  not  only  the  violating  of  registers,  but  it 
was  a  plain  robbing  me  of  that  writing  upon  which  the  canonical- 
nesB  of  my  own  consecration,  and  my  legal  right  to  this  bishopric, 
was  founded.      By  telling  this,  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  lay  any 
hard  character  on  the  memory  of  that  archbishop.     I  look  upon  it  as 
an  effect  of  the  injustice  and  violence  of  the  party,  by  which  he 
might  be  carried  too  easily  to  some  thoughts  against  his  own  mind. 
Thus  it  continued  till  many  months  after  his  death,  when  notice  was 
given  to  the  bishop  of  it  by  me,  who  had  occasion  to  know  it. — 
Upcm  enquiring  he  found  it  to  be  true,  and  took  advice  of  it  upon 
oath ;  and,  to  prove  the  tenor  of  the  commision,  the  bishop  gave  no- 
doe  of  his  design  to  Mr.  Tillet,  and  let  him  know,  that  if  he  did 
not  recover  that  commission  between  that  time  and  Michaelmas 
Term,  he  would  sue  him  in  Chancery,  in  order  to  the  discovery 
of  the  matter.     **  He  best  knew,"  continued  the  bishop,  "how  he 
bestirred  himself  upon  this  occasion.     The  commission  was  brought 
back  to  him,  but  by  whom  I  have  never  made  it  my  business  to  en- 
quire."    When  these  aggravating  circumstances  are  impartially  com- 
pared together,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  Burnett  had  weighty 
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reasoBB  for  regarding  the  archbishop  as  ready  to  wound^  yet  afraid  to 
strike*— «8  willing  to  gratify  his  personal  pique  or  dislike  at  the  ex- 
pense of  candour  and  justice. 

With  respeety  however^  to  the  opposition  encountered  to  the  work 
which  he  was  to  bequeath  to  posterity  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  his 
industry  and  genius,  our  own  conviction  is  that  it  sprang  from  the 
Duke  of  York  and  the  popish  party.  Few  historical  facts  are  now 
better  established  than  that  the  overthrow  of  the  protettant  hierar- 
diy  was  the  darling  project  of  this  iniatuatedt  prince,  although  we 
should  have  conceived,  from  its  roots  having  struck  so  deep  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  state,  that  he  must  have  been  convinced  the  diflB^ 
culties  he  had  to  struggle  with  would  be  insurmountable.  Any 
thing,  therefore,  which  tended  to  thwart  this  chimerical  hope,  this 
unconstitutional  desire  (and  what  could  be  more  efiective  for  this 
purpose  than  a  foil  and  authentic  exposition  of  the  errors  and  cor- 
ruptions  of  popery  ?),  was  sure  to  create  in  James  extreme  irritation 
and  uneasiness.  Now,  Burnett  he  experimentally  knew  to  be  too 
impracticable^  to  be  awed  into  submission,  and  too  wise  to  be  the 
dupe  of  his  pcditical  wiles.  No  way,  therefore,  presented  itself 
to  the  theological  despotism  of  Junes,  half  so  easy  and  certain  to  nip 
this  undertaking  in  the  bud,  as  to  cause  it  to  be  insinuated,  in  those 
ambiguous  terms  by  which  ^  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear," 
that  Burnett  was  disqualified  by  his  prejudices  and  passions  for  the 
task  he  meditated.  These  iDsinuations,  we  might  suppose,  coming 
from  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne,  had  the  desired  effect  upon. 
the  mind  of  garter  king  at  arms,  a  high  tory  both  in  diurchlT  and 


*  Although  it  is  evident  that  the  name  of  our  author  is  quite  hate* 
ful  to  the  primntc  see  the  FmUHot  LetUn  nf  Dr.  WilUam  Stater^  Lond. 
1767»  p-  32— yet  there  is  something  very  offensive  to  good  taste  in  Burnett's 
want  of  pxopriety  of  dUction  whenever  he  has  occasion  to  introduce  the  name 
of  the  archbishop.  The  prelates  of  his  own  party  he  always  mentions  by 
their  proper  titles.  But  Sancrofl  is  the  only  title  with  which  he  honoun 
him.    This  is  downri^t  vulgarity,  spite,  and  malevolence. 

f  '^  After  the  business  was  ended,  in  a  familiar  discourse,  the  king  declared 
to  tUs  father  tliat  he  would  either  convert  England,  or  die  a  martyr ;  and 
that  he  had  rather  die  to-morrow,  that  conversion  wrou|^t,  than  reign  fifty 
years*  without  tliat,  in  happiness  and  prosperity."— See  A  Letter  from  a  JeeuU 
at  Liege  io  a  JemU  at  Fn&iif]0P,  giving  an  account  of  tiie  liappy  progress  of  re- 
ligion in  England,  1687 — ^  Februaiy  2nd. 

X  See  Burnett's  account  of  an  interview  (HieUny  if  hie  Own  Time^  voL  v^ 
p.  177)  to  which  he  was  invited  by  James,  when  Duke  of  York,  evidently 
with  the  purpose  of  gaining  him  to  liis  psrty. 

%  Archdeacon  Grenvilie,  in  a  letter  to  Dugdale,  is  pleased  to  compliment 
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State  hj  pdndple,  gralitade,  and  interest ;  for  without  an  assump- 
tioo  of  thif  kind  it  is  difficult  to  furnish  a  clue  to  so  extraordinary 
an  erent  in  the  literary  history  of  these  times. 

But  if  the  reader  should  he  inclined  to  think  that  the  duke^  or  his 
party,  made  no  direct  or  indirect  attempt  to  discountenance  Burnett's 
pnjeet^^  we  should  still  he  loath  to  helieve^  that  there  could  be 
foond  in  Bancroft  that  union  of  rancorous  activity,  of  persecuting  hi- 
gotry,  and  doll  torpor  of  pedantic  had  taste,  to  have  done  so,  how. 
ever  podtiTely  it  may  be  asserted  by  Antony  Woodt  that  the  arch* 


him  with  the  title  of  **  the  champion  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book  among  the 
Iiitj.**— See  Hamper's  Life  of  Sir  WiUxam  Dugdale,  p.  431. 

*  'TheBuke  of  York  did  put  on  his  afi^nts,  Duke  I^auderdale  and  Sir 
Joha  Cotton,  particuUrly  to  mar  the  goodly  design  of  Dr.  Burnett  which  he 
had  in  penning  hia  noted  work  on  the  HiMUirypfIhe  J7</bnna^n." — A  Scratch 
ttpaaut  Popery  md  the  Duke  of  Vork^  p.  3-  In  the  second  volume  of  the  Hi*' 
tmf^fhu  Owfi  TimCf  p.  66,  the  bishop  refers  to  their  unity  of  design  against 
Us  literary  project;  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  James  pursu- 
ing that  object  through  these  indirect  and  tortuous  courses.  In  one  of  the 
(XfifMlort,  a  paper  to  which  it  is  well  known  Burnett  was  a  contributor,  he 
complains  of  this  imbecile  despot  having  acted  in  the  manner  mentioned. 
Soon  after  James  became  acquainted  with  Burnett,  he  seems  to  have  con« 
tiaeted  a  dislike  towards  him,  which  in  the  end  biased  forth  into  perlect  ha- 
tred The  following  extracts  fipom  the  correspondence  between  James  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange  will  show  the  determined  hostility  to  the  bishop,  and 
what  dread  the  former  entertained  of  his  religious  and  political  counsels.  In 
one  of  the  letters,  dated  Nov.  S3rd,  1686,  at  which  period  our  historian  was 
10  exile  in  HoUand,  the  royal  bigot  represents  him  as  a  man  not  to  be 
tnisted,  and  an  ill-man.  In  December  7th,  1686,  he  complains  of  the  doctor 
M  ''a  dangerous  man,  though  he  would  seem  to  be  an  angel  of  light.**  The 
prinoeai^  In  her  answer,  Hague,  December  28th,  1686,  endeavours  to  vindi- 
cate him  to  her  &ther ;  but  on  July  88th,  1687*  the  king  desures  that  his 
daughter  *<  will  not  let  him  come  to  her  chapeL**  If  arguments  drawn  from 
the  general  principles  of  our  nature  are  to  be  taken  for  data,  I  am  greatly 
dijposed  to  think  that  these  documents  will  materially  tend  to  confirm  the 
iMertioa  of  Jamea*s  sinister  design  to  discourage  or  suppress  the  ffietorp  ^ 
Ae  B^ftrmmtion, 

t  See  Life  ef  A*  Wood^  written  by  himself.  Dr.  Kennett  thus  refers  to 
tkis  appointment  &-..<'  The  king  Wiis  under  some  difficulty  to  find  a  proper 
aiGoessor  on  the  death  of  Archbishop  Sheldon ;  but  at  last,  through  the  rc" 
(mmendatian  </  kit  trother^  the  Dtike  ^  York^  he  resolved  upon  Dr.  Sancroft, 
Dean  of  St  Paul,  as  a  person  of  forest  prudence  and  moderation.  <<But  in 
oattefB  of  this  nature,**  says  Dr.  D'Oyley,  <*  it  is  seldom  possible  to  attain  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  truth  ;  for  it  rarely  happens  that  recommendations 
vhich  are  made  in  the  interior  of  a  royal  closet  are  disclosed  truly  to  the 
puUic.**— Xi/Sr  t^Sonerofi^  vol.  i,  p.  161--152.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  gene- 
rally speaking,  that  we  see  but  very  imperfectly  the  little  capricious  fluctu- 
voi^  IX.,  NO.  XXVI.  25 
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bishop  chiefly  owed  his  elevation  to  the  primacy  to  the  then  pOMrer^ 
ful  interest  of  the  Duke  of  York ;  a  circumstance  which  rendered 
the  supposition  more  probable  with  some^  that  he  would  willingly 
connive  at  the  duke's  wish  of  frustrating  the  prosecution  of  the 
History  of  the  Reformation,  But^  however  the  archbishop's  natural 
indecision  of  temper  may  have  produced  a  vacillating  species  of 
conduct  towards  Burnett^  it  is  a  thing  not  easily  to  be  credited^  that 
he  would  have  allowed  either  his  well-known  dislike  to  our  histori- 
an^ or  the  weight  of  his  obligations  to  his  patron^  to  lead  him  to  an 
act  as  derogatory  to  his  character  as  to  his  high  station. 

That  a  very  unjustifiable  opposition  was  raised  against  the  under- 
taking  of  Burnett^  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  denied  or  sufficiently 
reprobated.  Yet,  although  his  production  took  immediate  hold  of 
public  favour  and  of  public  confidence — ^an  event  which  he  has  per- 
haps too  ostentatiously  set  forth  in  his  numerous  prefaces  and  intro- 
ductions^— it  as  soon  became  the  object  of  repeated  and  severe  ani- 
madversion. Bishops^  tory  clergymen^  nonjurors,  and  laymen,  suc- 
cessively laboured  to  demolish  a  monument^  in  honour  of  the  Re- 
formation, which  the  voice  of  Parliament  had  pronounced  to  be  a 

ations,  or  fits  of  admiration  or  dislike,  which  have  so  often  influenced  the 
higher  appointments  both  in  church  and  state,  and  therefore  have  need  fiir 
better  expounders  than  we  can  summon  to  our  aid,  to  explain  satis&ctorily 
the  true  cause  of  them.  But  surely,  in  the  present  instance,  we  may  receive 
for  a  fiict  the  assertion  of  Wood,  that  the  real  motive  for  placing  Sancroft  on 
the  archiepiscopal  throne,  was  to  exclude  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  from 
that  situation,  and  who  was  so  obnoxious  to  the  Duke  and  the  popish  party. 
Now  all  this  seems  fit  and  proper,  and  in  the  due  order  of  things.  While 
human  nature  continues  what  it  is,  parties,  like  individuals,  will  not  scruple 
to  seek  their  own  aggrandizement  as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  prudence, 
nay,  a  great  deal  farther.  Compton  had,  at  that  time,  so  much  distinguished 
himself  by  his  love  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  as  to  acquire  the  name  of 
the  protestant  bishop.  The  duke,  therefore,  thought,  wisely  enough,  that  the 
former  prelate  would  be  more  easily  brought  to  serve  the  purposes  of  arbi- 
trary power  than  the  latter,  and  consequently  recommended  him  ibr  the  pri- 
macy. Nor  did  he  find  out  his  mistake  till  Sancroft  refused  to  read  the 
noted  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience.  The  effectual  and  righteous 
stand  then  made  showed  that  the  new  metropolitan  was  quite  as  ready  to 
fight  the  battle  of  the  constitution  as  the  dreaded  Compton.  In  alluding  to 
Sancroft*s  conduct  upon  this  occasion,  we  cannot  but  observe  that  his  name 
would  have  shone  brighter  in  the  page  ^  history  had  not  its  lustre  been 
afterwards  dimmed  by  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  one  of  the  most  fiital 
schisms  in  the  Anglican  church. 

•  "  For  the  purpose  of  attracting  and  interesting  the  public  in  the  history, 
we  have  no  less,*'  says  the  author  of  the  Speculum  Sarishurianum,  ^'  than  three 
new  ones  in  about  one  year's  time." 
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suitable  one.    Out  of  the  number  of  these  attacks^  we  will  select 
those,  in  which  the  writers  make  the  greatest  parade  of  their  own 
learningj  and  reproach  Burnett  for  his  ignorance  with  all  the  arro. 
gance  of  self-assured  superiority ;  and  afterwards  we  will  address 
ourselves  to  the  task  of  pointing  out  in  what  instances  we  conceive  he 
has  afforded  specimens  of  oversight  and  negligence :  where  his  fa- 
vourable affections  are  improperly  turned ;  where  he  has  not  called 
together  all  the  contemporaneous  evidence  in  explaining  interesting 
£uis ;  and  where  his  claims  to  a  commendable  impartiality  may  be 
fairly  questioned^  though  we  shall  assume  the  critical  office  with  very 
opposite  feelings  to  those  who  were  ever  ready  to  deny  the  long  and 
laborious  course  of  eminent  usefulness  which  marks  the  days  of  this 
truly  pious  and  erudite  prelate. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that^  had  not  our  historian  avowed^  with 
the  greatest  frankness^  the  mistakes  he  had  occasionally  fallen  into^^ 

*  **!  did,  in  my  second  volume,  publish  a  commission  to  Cromwell,  think- 
ing it  iras  that  which  constituted  him  the  king's  vicegerent,  which  I,  in  read- 
ing the  beginning  of  it,  took  to  be  so ;  but  this  was  one  of  the  effects  of  the 
iaste  in  which  I  wrote  that  work.*'--See  BtiL  of  the  Reform,  voL  i,  p.  286..— 
Specimens,  however,  of  this  haste,  are  not  merely  confined  to  the  body  of  the 
work  itself^  but  are  likewise  to  be  traced  in  the  supplement.  There  is  a 
itrikiDg  instance  of  it  in  speaking  of  the  convocation  of  the  year  1543.  *'  We 
baTe,"  he  says,  alluding  to  this  assembly,  ''only  this  short  wordy  that  on  the 
Sdth  ot  April  the  archbishop  treated  of  the  Sacraments,  and  on  the  next  day 
an  the  article  of  free  wilL  This  is  all  I  could  gather  from  the  copy  of  the 
minutes  of  th^  con  vocation  .**  Now  Wilkins  has  printed  these  minutes  in 
Ids  ComdUa  JHofftuB  Britannia,  vol.  iii,  p.  868 ;  and  whoever  will  consult 
them  may  discover  that  Burnett  can  only  have  glanced  his  eyes  07er  these 
JBtetestiog  documents,  a  fact  which  will  appear  as  clear  from  the  following 
statement.  On  the  20th  of  April  the  exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in 
foglish  was  discussed ;  on  the  21st,  that  of  the  five  first  of  the  command- 
ments; on  the  24th  and  25th,  that  of  the  remaining  five,  with  another  of  the 
SBcrunents,  and  not  on  the  29th,  according  to  the  assertion  of  the  bishop ;  on 
the  27th,  that  of  the  word  faith,  of  the  twelve  articles  of  faith,  of  justifica- 
tion, works  and  prayer  for  the  dead ;  and  on  the  30th  that  of  the  article  of 
&ee  will,  upon  which  latter  day  the  primate  thus  alludes  to  the  strenuous 
labours  of  the  commissioners  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  their  country. 
^'Quo  die  lectus  et  publice  expositos  in  vulgari  Articulos  liberi  Arbitrii  tra^ 
didit  Reverendissimus  Prolocutori :  eo  animo,  ut  ipse  eundem  tractatum  co- 
ram Praelatis  inferioris  Domiis  perlegeret.  Quern  lectum  restitucrunt  su- 
poiori  Domui  cum  hse  approbatione  qubd  pro  catholicis  et  religiosis  eos 
acoeptamnt ;  necnon  gratias  ingentes  patribus  ^erunt  qubd  tantos  labores, 
^adores,  et  vigilias  religionis  et  reipublicse  causH,  et  unitatis  gratis,  subie- 
nmt."  Other  instances  of  inaccuracy  have  been  noticed  by  Archbishop 
Laurence,  in  the  notes  to  his  Bampton  Lectures^  p.  190,  and  by  Mr.  Todd., 
P-  6,  note  to  his  Declaration  of  our  Reformers*    In  apology  for  these  errors,  it 
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nis  work  would  coDsiderably  suffer  in  the  estimftlion  of  the  judici- 
ous from  the  opportunity  which  those  mistakes  gave  to  his  adver- 
saries of  raising  a  hue  and  cry  against  him^  as  a  falsifier  of  fiMts  and 
opinions.  Nothing  operated  as  so  powerful  an  antidote  to  sach  at- 
tacks as  the  candour  of  his  own  declaration.  A  oontemporaiy  autlior 
has  alluded  to  this  feature  of  his  character  in  the  following  wank : 
"  I  cannot  but  exceedingly  commend  his  ingenuity  in  acknowledg- 
ing, and  gladly  amending^  some  errors  in  his  former  part ;  ia  doing 
which  he  has  very  satisfactorily  cleared  his  reputation  as  am  hiato- 
rian,  it  being  the  assured  argument  of  sincere  innocence  to  own 
himself  once  guilty>  and  the  best  sign  that  the  will  retains  bo  incli- 
nation to  a  fault  which  it  voluntarily  discovers  and  makes  saA  full 
satisfaction  for." 

Nevertheless  that  diligent  student  of  history  and  antiquities^  Henry 
Wharton^  who^  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Antony  Harmer^  hurled 
his  javelin  of  criticism  against  our  author^  is  not  disposed  to  pro. 
nounce  so  merciful  a  judgment.  With  him  there  is  no  tolerance 
for  the  slightest  mistakes  of  this  literary  ornament  of  the  age.  But 
the  learning  of  Wharton^  who  fell  an  early  victim  to  his  studious. 
ness^  was  ill^digested,  and  his  conclusions  were  often  rash.  Tlie 
impulse  of  a  disputatious  mind^  or  another  motive  far  less  excuaa. 
ble,*  produced  this  volume  of  sneer  and  sarcasm,  before  he  had  duly 


has  been  said  that  such  was  Bumett*8  rapidity  of  composition  that,  after  hav- 
ing collected  and  arranged  the  materials  of  his  second  volume^  he  was  ready 
for  the  press  in  the  short  space  of  six  weeks.  A  het  furnishing,  no  doubt,  a 
striking  proof  of  what  the  natural  powers  of  the  mind  will  accomplish,  when 
seconded  by  persevering  industry ;  but  not,  perhaps,  quite  satis&ctory  to 
those  critical  readers  who,  while  they  are  willing  to  applaud  him  for  the  vast 
body  of  information  brought  to  light  by  his  single-handed  strength,  yet>  in 
order  that  the  voluminous  pile  might  be  well  put  together  in  all  its  parts^ 
would  require  something  more  of  the  searching  spirit  of  modem  investiga- 
tion—something more  of  a  notarial  strictness  in  die  large  masses  of  manu- 
scripts and  books  he  had  to  look  over  and  examine. 

*  We  are  told  by  Burnett  that  he  was  at  one  time  earnestly  imx>ertuned 
by  Wharton  to  use  his  influence  with  Archbishop  TiUotson  for  a  prebendal 
stall  at  Canterbury.  But  the  request,  though  enforced  with  all  poniUe  aeal 
and  sincerity  on  the  part  of  Burnett,  not  proving  successful,  the  angty  and 
disappointed  candidate  revenged  himself  upon  the  History  of^  Hrfwmatkn^ 
under  the  plea  that  its  author  had  not  merely  been  lukewarm  in  his  causey 
but  had  gone  the  unjustifiable  length  of  secretly  prejudicing  TiUotson  against 
him  and  his  pretensions — See  HuL  of  the  H^orm,  introd.  p.  xxvi-vtt.  It 
has  been  made  a  topic  of  reproach  against  our  historian,  by  Swift  and  Sewdl, 
that  he  should  have  put  forth  this  declaration  after  his  adversaiy^s  death. 
Wharton,  however,  has  deliberately  recorded  the  motives  which  urged  him 
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weighed  aod  examined  his  facts  and  authorities ;  and  where  he  is 
most  successful  in  playing  off  his  reputation  against  Burnett  he 
stmts,  if  we  are  to  helieve  a  contemporary  writer,  in  borrowed*^ 
f^umage.  That  he  possessed  great  knowledge  of  the  times  before 
tlie  R^nnation  is  candidly  admitted  by  Burnett  himself ;  and  his 
deep  reading  and  patient  industry  there  are  employed,  it  must  be 
ooofessed,  to  the  purpose,  in  the  following  charge  which  he  prefers 
sgsittst  him.  The  Insbop  has  observed  that  "  there  is  in  the  rolls  an 
inspeximus  of  King  Edgar's  erecting  the  priory  and  convent  of  Wor- 
rester,  which  bears  date  anno  964,  Edgar  VI  or  St.  Innocent's 
dsy,  signed  by  the  Idng,  the  queen,  the  archbishq),  five  bishops, 
six  abbots,  but  neither  bishop,  see,  nor  abbey  are  named,  nor  dukes 
and  five  knights ;  but  there  is  no  seal  to  it."  Now  as  the  inspexi- 
mus is  the  recital  of  the  instrument  only,  Burnett,  if  he  had  been 
lUned  in  archsologic  lore,  would  have  known  that  no  seal  is  to  be 
fouod  accompanying  such  a  document.  Moreover,  in  Edgar's  time 
seals  were  not  afl&xed  to  charters,  an  assertion  in  which  we  are  sup- 
ported by  the  authorities  of  the  most  learned  antiquaries.  The 
catUest  royal  seal  affixed  to  a  charter,  at  least  of  which  we  have  any 
faiowledge,  being  that  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor. 


to  atiack  the  HUtory  of  the  RtformtUhn  ;  and  after  the  following  passage  no 
one  will  hesitate  to  admit  that  Burnett's  accusations  were  iU  founded.  '*  Die 
Octobris,  Historiam  Reformationis  AngHcanse  a  Bameto  scriptam  evolvere 
oepi,  CO  ammo  ut  deiectiis  et  errores  e|u8  notarem  ac  demum  evulgarem.  Quod 
iicere  statui,  tbm  ut  nimiam  ejus,  quA  in  damnum  Eoclesiae  abusus  est,  fii- 
mam  eonvcUerem ;  turn  ut  Historise  nostra  Ecdesiastioe  errores  receptos 
]Miterifl  indicarem ;  turn  ut  animo  meo  multis  ab  eo  injuriis  irritato  nonnihil 
indulgeiem.'*  In  other  parts,  also,  of  this  curious  piece  of  autobic^raphy, 
published  by  Dr.  D*Oyley,  there  is  striking  evidence  how  deeply  these  prin- 
ctpks  were  rooted  in  Wharton's  heart.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  from  other 
tea^  that  his  moral  exceUencies  did  not  keep  pace  with  his  literary  ones, 
•loee  a  heavier  accusation  could  scarcely  be  brought  against  a  man  than  Is 
cotttaiiied  in  the  following  sentence : — *'  At  Mr.  Geary's  I  chanced  to  see  Mr. 
Whaitoo'a  book  of  the  Historia  LUeraria,  wherein  I  found  several  notes 
Uotted  out,  which  was  about  a  year  before  he  died.  The  notes  that  are 
added  are  highly  injurious  to  me,  and  afford  one  of  the  mo&t  unaccountable 
instances  of  unfidr  and  disingenuona  dealing  that  perhaps  ever  passed  among 
aien  of  lettMV-" — See  Dr.  Cave's  letter  to  Archbishop  Tennison  respecting 
W.  Wharton  in  D'Oyley's  Life  ^  SanerofU  vol  ii,  p.  16& 

*  Battely,  the  editor  of  Somers'  Antiquities  of  Canterbury^  has  this  remark 
ia  a  letter  to  Strype,  the  historian.  **  Of  the  History  qf  the  Refortnaiion,  he 
(Mr.  Wharton)  had  nuide  some  few  animadversions  in  his  Historia  de  Episeo- 
P»  LandmhibrO^  in  the  'Life  of  Bonner.'  Of  those  which  he  published  he 
Kw  beholden  to  me  for  Ae  yrmtest  |Mtn.**«^uly  9th,  1695,  p.  445. 
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The  reader  shall  now  see  in  what  manner  Wharton  exposes  the 
ignorance  of  his  fellow. workman  in  the  mine  of  antiquity.  "  Had 
this  historian  heen  acquainted  with  our  English  antiquities^  he 
would  have  known  that  this  very  charter  hath  heen  often  and  long 
since  published  in  the  Monasticon,  in  Spelman's  Council,  and  else- 
where^  and  would  not  have  imagined  himself  to  have  discoYered 
some  rare  secret  in  this  inspeximus.  Or  if  he  had  been  acquainted 
with  our  rolls  he  would  not  have  expected  to  find  in  an  inspeximus 
the  seal  of  an  original  charter  enrolled  in  it ;  or  if  he  had  been  con^ 
versant  with  ancient  records  and  charters  made  before  the  Norman 
times,  he  would  have  spared  his  observation  of  the  want  of  a  seal  to 
this  charter  (although  he  had  seen  the  original  charter  and  observed 
this  in  it),  and  of  the  not  naming  either  bishopric  or  abbey  therein. 
For  they  who  know  this  to  be  the  case  of  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
instruments  and  charters  of  their  times,  would  no  more  haye  made 
such  an  observation  than,  after  having  said  that  they  had  seen  a 
man  named  Titius,  they  would  have  added  that  he  had  a  nose  to  his 
face." 

In  speaking  of  the  revered  martyr  Ridley,  our  historian  observes 
that ''  he,  as  himself  writes  in  one  of  his  letters,  was  named  to  be 
Bishop  of  Duresme,  being  one  of  the  natives  of  that  country,  but  it 
never  took  effect  ;*'*  upon  which  his  adversary,  ever  ready  to  deny 
him  the  praise  of  accurate  and  laborious  research,  thus  exultingly 
accuses  him  of  being  guilty  of  misrepresentation.  *'  It  so  far  took 
effect  that  Ridley  was  actually  translated  from  London  to  Durham  ; 
for  in  the  instrument  of  the  restitution  of  Bonner  to  the  see  of 
London,  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Mary's  reign,  it  is  alleged  that 
the  see  of  London  was  then  void  by  the  removal  of  Ridley  to  Dur- 
ham, made  by  King  Edward  after  the  deprivation  of  Tonstal ;  and 
Bonner  was,  therefore,  reinstated  in  London,  pronouncing  Ridley 
deprived  of  the  see  of  London ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  Ridley  is,  in 
the  register,  declared  to  have  been  deprived  of  the  bishopric  of  Dur. 
ham  for  heresie  and  sedition."  It  is  not  fair  to  try  the  author  of  a 
long  and  laborious  history  by  a  few  insulated  mistakes  of  dates  and 
facts  ;  and  upon  them  to  ground  a  charge,  as  Wharton  has  done, 
of  general  bad  faith  and  perverted  judgment.  He  evinces,  indeed, 
like  Swift,  a  festive  delight  in  seising  upon  every  thing  that  can 
vilify  the  man  or  depreciate  his  work ;  and  therefore  the  bio- 
grapher, as  it  were  a  personal  friend  of  Burnett,  rejoices  in  giving 
the  reader  the  following  specimen  of  Wharton's  own  inaccuracy  in 

"  HitU  of  the  R^orm.  voL  i,  p.  38. 
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Statement  of  fact.  He  obserres  that  '^  whereas  David  Pole  is  said, 
by  the  historiao,  to  hare  been  preferred  at  Peterborough^  one  of  the 
poorest  of  the  bishoprics,  in  truth,  Peterborough  was  at  that  time 
none  of  the  last  bishoprics  in  England,  having  been  endowed  by 
King  Hemy  far  above  any  of  the  newly- erected  bishoprics,  and  so 
continued  until  Scambler,  the  successor  of  this  David  Pole,  did  by 
a  simoniacal  contract  convey  away  the  better  part  of  the  possessions 
of  it  to  a  noble  person  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  that  he  might  make- 
way  for  his  own  translation  to  the  see  of  Norwich,  to  do  the  like 
mischief  there.''  Now  the  fact  is  far  otherwise,  according  to  the 
fioUowing  assertion  of  White,  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  "  Scambler 
says  he  resigned  a  good  part  of  his  bishopric  into  the  queens  hands, 
for  the  Lord  Burghley  got  it,  or,  as  his  family  asserts,  bought  it. 
He  resigned  the  manors  of  Thirley  and  Walton  in  Lincolnshire, 
with  the  manor  of  Southorpe  in  Northamptonshire,  and  at  Tambolt 
with  the  lordship  of  the  loake  of  Peterborough,  and  had  in  exchange 
&r  it  £84.  per  annum  fee,  farme  rent ;  but  it  does  not  appear  there 
9as  any  symoniacal  contract  about  it.  Scambler  had  formerly  been 
chapUdn  to  Lord  Burghley,  and  by  his  means  had  been  preferred  at 
Petaborough." — ^Thomas  Psterbobough.* 

In  the  peroration  of  Wharton's  critical  volume,  nothing  can  more 
strikingly  illustrate  the  malignity  with  which  the  whole  is  composed 
than  the  following  passage,  in  which  there  is  an  exaggerated  view 
taken  from  the  bishop's  mistakes  in  fact  or  induction,  mixed  up  with 
ft  great  deal  of  spite  and  empty  insult ;  for  while  Wharton  pretends 
to  have  pointed  out,  in  the  gentlest  manner  imaginable,  the  positive 
defects  and  errors  in  the  ecclesiastical  portions  of  the  history,  he  art- 
AiUy  strives  to  bring  the  whole  work  into  disrepute,  by  representing 
it  as  a  very  easy  task  to  detect  similar  blunders  and  errors  in  the  ci- 
vil parts  of  it,  could  he  prevail  upon  himself  to  make  the  obnoxious 
operiment.  "  We  were  sufficiently  able  to  defend  the  justice  of  the 
Reformation  before  any  foreigner  undertook  to  deliver  the  history  of 
it,  and  shall  be  so  still,  if  the  reputation  of  his  history  should  suffer 
any  diminution.  Lest  it  should  be  imagined  that  I  have  examined 
this  history  so  curiously  as  to  have  discovered  all  the  errors  and  de- 
fects of  it,  and  to  have  left  no  room  to  after  diligence  and  inquiry  of 
others,  I  do  protest  that  I  never  formed  any  design  of  this  nature 
until  about  a  month  since ;  I  have  noted  what  my  memory  and  pre- 
sent collections  su^ested  to  me.  But  it  may  be  easily  observed 
that  I  have  considered  only  that  part  of  the  history  which  is  purely 

*  Lanfdowne  MSS.  foL  490- 
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ecclesiastical^  and  not  all  that.  If  any  one  should  take  the  pains  to 
examine  in  like  manner  the  ciTil  history  intermixed  therewith^  it 
may  he  feared  that  not  a  few  errors  and  defects  may  he  discovoied 
in  that  part  of  it/' 

Now  Burnett  felt  that  his  antagonist's  name  stood  too  high  in  xe. 
pute  in  the  learned  world  to  he  disregarded^  however  he  may  have 
disgraced  it  on  this  occasion.  Accordingly,  he  noticed  Wharton's 
strictures  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Lichfidd  and  Co- 
ventry. And  ify  after  the  perusal  of  this  epistle,  any  will  deny  him 
the  character  of  a  candid  and  higluprincipled  man,  actuated  in  the 
composition  of  his  history  by  one  uniform  and  constant  spirit  oi 
moral  and  relipous  truth,  and  that  he  was  urged  to  this  vindication 
of  it  by  nothing  so  much  as  that  honest  indignntion  against  imputed 
guilt,  which  is  the  last  thing  eztinguishable  in  a  virtuous  mind ;  we 
shall  set  them  down  as  incapable  of  appreciating  the  dignity  and 
independence  of  conscious  integrity,  and  as  chargeable  with  the  moat 
disingenuous  misrepresentation.  But  the  bishop  shall  speak  for 
himself;  for  those  relations  are  commonly  of  most  value,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  justly  observes,  "  in  which  the  writer  tells  his  own  story/' 

''  As  to  the  charge  of  falsehood  that  comes  over  so  often,  'tis 
plain,  by  his  frequent  repeating  of  it,  that  he  Ihtended  it  should 
stick,  I  can  and  do  affirm  it  to  my  knowledge,  I  did  not  willingly 
mistake  or  misrepresent,  nor  so  much  as  suppress  any  one  particular 
relating  to  that  great  transaction.     If  I  was  called  upon  to  say  this 
with  the  greatest  solemnities  of  religion,  upon  oath,  or  at  the  saenu 
ment,  I  am  sure  I  could  do  it  with  a  good  conscience,    I  have  also 
sent  for  Mr.  Angus,  of  St.  Dunstan,  who  was  then  my  amanuensis, 
not  having  leisure  and  opportunities  at  present  to  enter  into  the 
detail  of  small  matters,  and  have. asked  him  if  he  can  imagine  how 
there  can  be  so  many  mistakes  about  dates  in  the  transcribing  of  the 
records ;  for  this  author  scarce  allows  one  of  them  to  be  true,  and 
therefore  he  thinks  better  credit  is  due  to  the  history ;  and  that  the 
records  will  be  of  little  value  if  once  there  appears  just  reason  to 
suspect  the  care  or  the  fidelity  of  the  transcriber ;  and  assures  he 
the  reader  that  '  of  those  dates  which  he  has  examined,  he  has 
found  near  as  many  to  be  false  as  true.'    Mr.  Angus  was  amaaed 
at  this,  and  said  he  was  ready  to  take  his  oath  upon  it  that,  though 
he  himself  used  his  utmost  diligence  to  examine  every  paper  that  he 
copied  out,  yet  I  was  never  satisfied  with  that,  but  examined  all 
over  again  myself;  so  that  I  may  sincerely  say  what  I  once  writ  on 
a  very  solemn  occasion,  at  the  making  of  my  will,  when  I  went  out 
of  England,  that  I  writ  that  work  with  the  same  fidelity  as  I  should 
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gire  an  evidence  upon  oath  in  a  court  of  judicature.  If  a  man  is  to 
write  memoirB  he  must  keep  close  to  his  vouchers ;  but  where  he 
writes  an  history  of  such  consequence^  and  that  was  transacted  long 
befine  his  own  time^  and  that  it  is  visible  that  many  of  the  most 
▼aluaUe  papers  rehiting  to  it  are  lost^  but  that  enough  remains  to 
give  him  a  right  view  of  the  whole  and  a  clue  to  guide  him  in  itj 
he  may  certainly  find  many  hints  of  things  which^  since  he  cannot 
ky  them  before  his  readers  as  historical  facts^  he  may  and  ought  to 
soggest  them  as  probalulities ;  and  he  who  forms  a  true  character  of 
ft  man  fixmi  his  secret  prayers^  can  frame  judgments  and  see  likeli- 
hoods that  could  never  come  in  the  way  of  one  who  only  reads  his 
woik,  but  does  not  dwell  so  long  upon  it,  nor  turn  it  so  much  in 
bis  thoughts  as  himself  has  done ;  and  yet  offering  of  these  may  be 
necessary^  since  they  may  be  of  use  to  let  his  reader  see  further 
tlisa  he  would  do  without  them.  Only  I  wish  that^  when  he  writes 
next,  he  may  do  it  in  a  bettei  spirit  and  in  a  decenter  style.  He 
who  knows  so  much  cannot  judge  so  ill  as  not  to  see  that  the  at. 
ta^mg  a  man's  reputation,  but  especially  a  bishop,  in  so  great  a 
point  as  that  of  his  truth  and  fidelity,  upon  success  of  which  all  his 
labour,  and  the  credit  of  his  whole  life  and  ministry,  does  depend, 
is  not  a  slight  thing,  and  is  not  to  be  attempted  unless  one  is  very 
wdl  assured  that  what  he  objects  is  not  only  just  in  itself,  but  that 
it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  do  it.  The  fame  of  a  man  is  a  most  valu. 
abk  thing ;  and  the  rules  of  charily,  and  against  detraction  and 
dander,  are  delivered  in  such  weighty  strains  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  it  is  no  small  matter  to  make  so  bold  with  them." 

The  other  formidable  opponent  to  whom  we  have  alluded  was  the 
fieree  and  implacable  nonjuror,  Jeremy  Collier.  His  Ecclesiastical 
Hitiory  qf  Greai  Brilain  has  deservedly  obtained  for  him  a  high 
literary  rq^tadon.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on  his 
inde&tigable  labour  in  procuring  the  large  mass  of  documents  and 
aothorities  from  which  he  made  his  digest.  But  his  Romanizing, 
big^hurch  principles,  weaken  the  effect  of  his  narrative.  The  se- 
cond volume  of  this  performance,  under  the  guise  of  history,  is  so 
purely  contioversial  that,  in  fairness,  we  may  say,  with  Burnett, 
that, "  it  is  an  artful  attempt,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it, 
to  palliate  the  corruptions  of  popery,  to  blacken  the  character  of 
those  confessors  and  martyrs  who  never  slackened  their  glorious 
efints  till  they  had  procured  its  overthrow,  and  to  vilify  and  insult 
the  names  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth,  not  hesitating  even  to  accuse 
the  latter  of  being  the  author  of  more  mischief  to  her  church  than 
her  sister  Mary."    Collier,  indeed,  had  all  the  qualifications  of  a 
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first-rate  oontrovertist ;  he  was  learned^  acute,  and  pertinacious^ 
quick  to  suspect  and  still  quicker  to  condemn,  fearless  to  assert  and 
slow  to  retract,*  and  bent  upon  hunting  down  his  prey  in  every 
form  with  the  staunchness  of  a  bloodhound.  But,  presuming  to 
write  before  he  had  read  to  any  other  purpose  than  to  adopt  every 
historical  evidence  which  favoured  his  own  conclusions,  the  conse- 
quence is  that,  although  his  objections  are  delivered  with  an  air  of 
triumph  and  confidence,  as  if  unanswerable,  they  really  are  so  brit- 
tle as  to  fall  to  pieces  upon  the  first  handling.  It  would  be  tedious 
to  examine  all  the  particular  facts  which  he  would  contradict,  but 
we  will  notice  a  few,  in  order  to  prove  that  his  articles  of  im- 
peachment are  productive  of  no  other  effect  than  that  of  setting 
Burnett's  fidelity  and  accuracy  in  a  more  conspicuous  light. 

The  first  place  in  which  Collier  overshoots  the  mark  is,  an  al- 
ibied mistake  as  to  a  matter  of  fact.  Burnett  had  asserted  that 
parents  teaching  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  ten  commandments,  and  the 
creed  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  was  crime  enough  to  bring  them  to  the 
stake.  And  for  this  piece  of  information,  we  are  told  by  Collier 
that  "  Burnett  quotes  no  other  authority  than  the  martyrologist 
Fox,  who  only  authenticates  what  he  affirms  by  the  testimony  of 
one  Mother  Hall."  But  if  we  turn  to  the  pages  of  that  venerable 
writer,  who  so  diligently  laboured  in  collecting  records  of  ecclesias- 
tical  antiquity,  it  will  there  be  found  that  Bishop  Longland  is  tran. 
scribed  to  prove  that  several  were  delated  for  teaching  and  learning 

*•  Ab  a  proof  of  this  assertion,  take  the  following  panage  fimn  a  pamphlet 
entitled  A  Spemmm  €f  the  Grm»  Ermra  in  the  tecmd  volume  ef  Mr.  Comer's 
^  Eedetiaeiieal  Hietofyj**  being  a  vindication  of  the  right  reverend  and  learned 
Br.  Gilbert  Burnett,  late  Bishop  of  Saruni,  from  the  several  reflections  made 
on  him  and  his  Hittory  ftf  the  ReformaHon^  hi  tlie  several  places  as  it  is  noted 
in  a  late  advertisement  in  the  Evening  Poet^  p.  42.  <^  In  order  to  show  that 
Burnett  is  a  fidsifier  of  history,  and  not  to  be  credited  in  any  thing,  he  (Col- 
lier) writes  that  the  two  first  editions  of  the  Ordinai  made  in  King  £dward*8 
reign,  printed  with  privilege  by  Grafton  and  Whitchurch,  liave  none  of  the 
different  rites  mentioned  by  this  gentleman.  That  these  were  the  two  first 
editions  he  now  owns  himself  convinced ;  but  still  he  can't  or  wo*nt  believe 
his  lordship  that  the  first  Ordinal  printed  by  Bichard  Grafton,  the  king's 
printer,  in  the  month  of  March,  1649«  cum  privilegio  ad  imprimendum  so- 
lum, had  any  of  the  different  rites  mentioned  by  his  lordship,  till,  by  the 
fiivour  of  a  gentleman  uncommonly  well  furnished  with  curiosities  of  the 
press,  that  he  had  got  a  sight  of,  and  he  then  says  that,  upon  perusal,  he  finds 
the  Bible  laid  upon  the  bishop's  neck,  the  pastoral  staff  put  in  his  hand,  and 
the  chalice,  with  bread  in  it  for  the  priest,  some  of  the  consecrating  and  ordi- 
nary ceremonies ;  but  not  the  least  attempt  to  recal  his  censure^  or  to  ask 
pardon  for  his  partial  and  unreasonable  mistrust  of  the  bishop." 
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tbe  ten  commandments^  pater  noster^  ave  Maria^  and  the  creeds  in ' 
Englisli ;  and  were  forced  to  abjure  tbeir  doing  so,  to  save  tbeir 
liberty.  Now  snrely  this  abjuration  were  unnecessary,  if  tbeir 
karning  tbe  ten  commandments  in  Englisb  involved  in  itself  no 
ciiffle.  Collier  does  not  presume  to  assert  tbat  any  autborixed 
titndation  of  the  decalogue  into  English  then  existed.  True  it  is, 
that  tbe  Evangelic  or  Gospel  Doctor*— for  tbat  was  tbe  distinguished 
i^ipdladon  given  to  the  renowned  John  Wiclif^  by  his  contempora- 
ric5  -had  appeared  as  a  glorious  benefactor  to  his  species,  by  trans- 
kting  the  Bible  into  our  vernacular  idiom  ;t  yet  tbe  Scriptures, 
tiun  opened  by  him,  were  only  to  become  again  a  fountain  sealed 
and  a  spring  shut  up,  since,  by  a  constitution  of  Axchbisbop  Arun-i 
del,  prefaced  by  the  declaration  that  it  is  a  perilous  thing,  as  St. 
Jennie  testifieth,  to  translate  the  text  of  Holy  Scripture  from  one 
idiom  into  another,  it  was  enacted  and  ordained  that  thenceforth  no 
oae  should  translate  any  text  of  Sacred  Scripture,  by  his  own  autho- 
iHy,  mto  the  English  or  any  other  tongue,  in  tbe  way  of  book,  tract, 
or  treatise ;  and  that  no  publication  of  this  sort  composed  in  the  time 
of  John  Wiclif,  or  since,  or  therealter,  to  be  composed,  should  be 
lead,  other  in  part  or  in  whole,  eithei*  in  public  or  in  private,  under 
the  pain  of  the  greater  excommunication,  until  such  translation  should 
be  approved  by  the  diocesan  of  the  place,  or,  if  the  matter  should  re- 
quire it,  by  a  provindal  council :  every  one  who  should  act  in  con- 

*  Ifr.  Baber,  in  tbe  prefatory  memoir  to  his  valuable  reprint  of  our  pro- 
tMefiamer's  Trmulatkm  qfihe  New  Tettament,  informs  us  that  his  name  has 
been  spelt  in  sixteen  difierent  ways.  One  of  his  recent  biographers,  Mr. 
Tiugfaan,  chooees  the  name  of  de  WyclifiP,  which  he  derives  firom  the  village 
whcve  he  was  bom,  in  tbe  noTthem  district  of  Yorkshire;  and  he  adds,  that, 
in  documents  prior  to  that  cited  by  Mr.  Baber,  y  appeaza*  in  almost  every 
hatanoe^  in  the  first  syllable^  and  ff  in  the  second.  Mr.  Le  Bass,  however, 
b  fail  powerAilly  written  volmne  of  the  life  oi  this  great  teacher  of  the 
truth,  deems  it  **  expedient  to  adopt  that  oarthography  of  the  name  which 
faas  the  smallest  number  of  letters, "  and,  therefore,  after  this  high  auth»> 
lity,  much  as  it  may  ofiend  some  antiquarian  eyes,  we  write  tlie  name  as 
above* 

t  We  learn  firom  Sir  Thomas  More  ^  that  the  whole  byUe  was,  long  be- 
hn  WidiTS  days,  by  virtuous  and  well«leamed  men,  tnmalated  into  the 
£B{^iah  tottg^  and  by  good  and  godly  people,  with  devotion  and  soberness, 
vd  and  reverently  red." — Dialog,  iii,  p.  14.  But  of  these  versions,  could  any 
of  them  be  read  at  this  day  in  our  diurches;  as  that  of  WicliTs  might,  and 
erea  Ida  tranalation,  fitmi  an  exceasive  desire  to  render  it  strictly  literal,  is 
fiequeotly  obscure  to  those  who  arenot  conversant  with  the  idiom  of  the 
latin.  Upon  this  point,  see  Lewises  L\fe  ^  WiclVy  p.  121 ;  and  HiHorp  qf 
£^iA  TnuukUlmuy  by  the  same  author,  p.  S3» 
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tradiciion  to  ibis  order  to  be  punished  as  an  abettor  of  beray  and 
error.  Tbe  persecations  which  followed  this  decree  of  the  convoca- 
tion held  at  St.  Paul's  in  1408,  are  strikingly  attested  by  the  various 
epbcopal  registers.  But  such  was  the  gross  spiritual  ignorance  of  the 
British  population  in  those  days  that  the  pontificate,  however  it  might 
be  shorn  of  its  pristine  strength,  still  wielded  the  sword  of  dominioo 
with  such  force  and  severity,  that  it  was  beyond  the  reach  of  a  man 
gifted  with  powers  short  <^  omnipotence  to  difluse  any  thing  like  a 
spirit  of  general  disaffection  to  its  edicts. 

As  to  what  Collier  adds  respecting  the  tenets  of  Wiclif  and  the 
Lollards  being  similar,  there  is  historical  proof  that  this  is  not  the 
fact.  It  may  be  conceded  that  the  said  Archbishop  Arundel,  in  re- 
ference to  the  spread  of  his  doctrines,  affirms  that  **  Oxford  was  as  a 
vine  that  brought  forth  wild  and  sour  grapes,  which,  being  eaten  by 
the  fathers,  the  teeth  of  the  children  were  set  on  edge ;  so  that  the 
whole  province  of  Canterbuiy  was  tainted  with  novel  and  damnable 
Lollardism,  to  the  intolerable  and  notorious  scandal  of  the  university.'* 
It  may  also  be  stated  that  the  most  inveterate  of  his  adversaries, 
Henry  Knighton,  fathers  upon  Wiclif  this  maxim :  that  civil  magis- 
trates forfeited  the  right  to  govern  by  the  commission  of  any  mortal 
sin.  But  calumny  and  invective,  at  all  times,  are  wretched  substi- 
tutes for  historical  trutb ;  and  truth  it  is,  that  a  sentiment  so  absurd, 
and  so  injurious  to  the  good  order  of  society,  never  formed  a  part  of 
that  learned  and  enlightened  man's*  political  or  religious  creed,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  opinions  of  his  poor  priests  or  travelling 
preachers.  Rash  and  unguarded  as  may  have  been  some  of  the 
expressions  of  the  precursors  of  the  Reformation,  yet  it  is  a  thing 
not  credible  that  the  university  seal  should  have  been  affixed  to  a  do- 
cument declaratory  of  "  the  great  learning  and  good  life  of  John 

*  That  many  opinions  which  he  lays  down  and  defisnds  would  receive  the 
welcome  support  of  the  most  orthodox  protestant,  there  can  be  no  question. 
But  candour  obliges  us,  at  the  same  time^  to  ohsorve,  that  some  of  the  not^ 
ons  of  this  illustrious  man,  if  taken  in  their  full  import  and  bearings  tend  to 
an  undue  disparagement  of  the  church  and  of  the  civil  power.  For  example^ 
that  ty thes  were  mere  alms — ^that  oaths  were  unlawfhUUhat  churdi  endow- 
ments in  perpetuity  may  be  resumed  by  the  patron,  or  sovereign.  ...that  do- 
minion, or  the  right  to  property,  was  founded  in  graoe^  or  the  penons  being 
in  the  acceptance  of  God.  These  dangerous  novelties,  this  excess  of  ardour 
for  sweeping  innovations,  which  would  break  down  all  the  fences  of  subordi- 
nation, evidently  betray  more  of  the  puritan  spirit,  than  of  the  sober  xcfer- 
mer,  whose  plan  of  action  is  accommodated  to  the  real  state  of  man.  The  se- 
veral opinions  of  Wiclif  collected  firomhisworkB,aretobefeundin  Baber*s 
life  of  him,  p.  32. 
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Widif,**  if  lie  ooold  have  put  forth  or  countenanced  an  opinion 
which  haa  such  manifest  tendency  to  subvert  all  legal  authority. 

It  ctti  hardly  fail  to  strike  a  well-infonned  reader  that  it  is  inten- 
tionally to  misrepresent  Burnett  to  make  him  refer  to  the  reign  of 
King  Ed^ar  for  the  settlement  of  the  monks  in  England ;  whereas 
Burnett  only  refers  to  this  period  for  the  commencement  of  the  in- 
cresse  of  that  order.  '<  FVom  the  days  of  King  Edgar/'  says  he, 
*<the8tateof  monkery  had  been  still  growing  in  England."  The 
time  when  the  monks  became  a  scandal  to  religiout  and  an  outrage 
to  decency,  from  the  dissoluteness  of  their  morals,  and  from  their 
eipensiYO  and  joyous  mode  of  living,  is  specifically  applied  by  Bur- 
nett to  the  period  when  they  were  settled  in  most  of  the  cathedrals  of 
EogLKodf  and  were  possessed  of  the  best  church  benefices ;  a  period 
which  any  one  conversant  in  our  ecclesiastical  annals  well  knows  was 
long  after  the  days  of  King  Edgar. 

When  Collier  tells  us  that  ^Hhe  bishop's  remark  won't  hold,  of 
soffiagans  being  put  down  by  degrees  from  the  ninth  century,"  we 
have  another  proof  of  his  wilful  perversion  of  Burnett's  meaning ; 
for  to  imagine  the  hist<man  of  the  Reformation,  who  pored  over  so 
many  quartos  and  folios  upon  ejuscopal  government  in  the  different 
ages  of  the  dmrch,  ignorant  of  that  of  which  any  one  who  has  ac- 
quired the  slightest  tincture  of  ecclesiastical  history  must  be  aware, 
is  alike  ineonsisirat  with  truth  and  probability,  It  were,  indeed,  to 
diveat  Burnett  of  all  acquaintance  even  with  what  may  be  called  the 
dements  of  theological  learning,  to  suspect  him  not  to  have  known 
that  in  England,  down  to  tiie  era  of  the  Reformation,  our  bishops 
had  d^uties,  whom  they  denominated  their  suffiragans,*  and  who  had 
heea  consecrated  bishops  of  sees  in  partibus  infidelium.  These,  how- 
ever, differ  materially  from  the  Choroepiscopi  spoken  of  by  Burnett, 
whose  order  was  abolished,  both  in  the  east  and  west,  before  the  end 
of  the  tenth  century. 

*  Tbe  pretext  asrigned  for  consecratiog  aix  and  twenty  suffiragans  in  the 
nign  or  Henry  was,  the  frequent  employment  of  bishops  in  foreign  embas- 
rio,  or  in  offices  of  the  court  To  these  spiritual  fimcUonaries  was  delegated 
the  power,  in  the  absence  of  the  dioeeaan,  of  consecrBting  churches  and 
dmrdijaids,  confoning  orderB,  confirming  childzen,  and  other  episcopal  luae- 
tmis.  But  as,  in  these  enlightened  times,  learning  and  intelligence  are  not 
ooofined  to  ecderiastics,  so  the  startling  anomaly  of  clerical  statesmen  no 
koger  exists  to  ofiend  idike  the  eye  of  religion  and  reason.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  imagine,  as  some  writers  have,  that  their  functions  ceased  in  our  church 
at  the  period  of  168&— See  Bdiit.  MiiodL  li99,p*  12.  For  Br.  Brett  tells 
ui^  in  a  letter  of  his,  in  Drske's  HitUfry  qf  rarkshirey  that  the  kst  of  these 
Inahops  died  in  1776. 
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Hie  bishop  is  railed  at  by  his  captious  adversary  for  misrepresent- 
ing **  the  nniyersities,  clergy,  and  religious,*'  because  he  charges  them 
with  hostility  to  the  Reformation.  But  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover 
mndi  difference  between  his  own  sentiments  and  those  oi  Collier  on 
this  point;  since  the  latter  admits  that  '*the  leading  churchmen 
thought  all  innovations  dangerous,  and  that  the  fundamentals  of  re- 
ligion suffer  this  way." 

It  would  surprise  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  contemplate 
Bonner  as  the  willing  instrument  of  Mary's  cruelties  to  her  protes- 
tant  subjects,  to  find  that  he  was  friendly*^  to  the  Reformation  when 
he  took  out  the  king's  commission  for  his  bishopric.  Collier,  how- 
ever, would  have  us  believe  that  Burnett  disparages  this  passionate 
and  unprincipled  prelate  in  the  following  passage  :-^*  Now  Bonner 
began  to  show  his  nature.  Hitherto  he  had  acted  another  pari. 
For  being  most  extremely  desirous  of  preferment  he  had  complied 
with  Cromwell  and  Cranmer,  so  that  they  had  great  confidence  in 
him.**  The  name  alone  of  Bonner  is  apt  to  call  forth  such  revolting 
ideas  of  cruelty  and  bloodshed,  if  the  united  testimony  of  our  histo- 
rians in  the  sixteenth  century  have  not  marvellously  misrepresented 
him,  that  Collier's  notion  of  his  ever  being,  in  reality  and  in  troth, 
well  affected  to  the  Reformation,  is  like  stepping  in  quicksand,  and  as 
devoid  of  all  foundation  as  another  statement,  which  he  maintained  in 
opposition  to  Burnett,  that  Cromwell  died  a  Roman  catholic  That 
this  opinion  is  not  the  result  of  careful  investigation,  but  is  taken  up 
vnthout  sufficient  evidence,  we  think,  may  be  Ailly  attested  fh>m  the 
expressions  in  the  prayer  which,  as  quoted  by  Fox,  he  uttered  at  the 
hour  of  death.  **  I  see,  and  know,  that  there  is  in  myself  no  hope  of 
salvation,  but  all  my  confidence,  hope,  and  trust,  is  in  thy  merciful 
goodness.  I  have  no  merits,  nor  good  works,  which  T  may  allege 
before  thee ;  of  sins  and  evil  works,  alas  1  I  see  a  g^eat  heap.  But 
yet,  through  thy  mercy,  I  trust  to  be  in  the  number  of  them,  to  whom 
thou  wilt  not  impute  their  sins ;  but  wilt  take,  and  accept,  me  for 

*  He  had  been  nlsed  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester  by  the  fonner,  and 
appointed  the  matter  of  the  fiuniitieB  by  the  latter.  And  had,  even  duzteg 
fajfl  residence  at  Paris,  where  he  was  sent  to  supersede  Gardiner  as  amhasaa. 
dor  to  the  French  Court,  made  a  great  show  of  seal  about  an  impwesten  of 
an  English  Bible  and  Testament  which  was  then  preparing  tiiere.  Boo 
Wordsworth,  EetOeB.  Bieg.  voL  ii,  p.  361.~364.  But  during  thU  year  (1590) 
«<  he  hateth,'' sajs  an  old  writer,  *<  the  new  light.''--axmf«lM0fi0  Jf^S:  «<He 
there  began  to  speak  of  the  Refinmation  as  the  lisncashire  paieon  did  of  the 
English  communion,  that  it  was  the  most  devilish  woiIl  that  ever  was  d^ 
vised.".^tr7pe*s  £c€le$.  Mem*  voL  ii,  chap.  S. 
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nghteons  and  just ;  and  to  be  the  inheritor  of  everlasting  Ufe.  Thou, 
merdfol  Lord,  was  bom  for  my  sake ;  thou  didst  suSer  both  hunger 
and  thirst  for  my  sake  ;  thou  didst  teach,  pray,  and  fast  for  my  sake ; 
all  thy  holy  actions  and  works  thou  wroughtest  for  my  sake ;  thou 
suileredst  most  grievous  pains  and  torments  for  my  sake ;  finally, 
thoQ  gavest  thy  most  precious  body,  and  thy  blood  to  be  shed  on  the 
cross,  for  my  sake.  Now,  most  merciful  Saviour,  let  all  these  things 
profit  me^  that  thou  freely  hast  done  for  me ;  which  hast  given  thy- 
self also  for  me.  Let  thy  blood  cleanse,  and  wash  away,  the  spots 
and  foulness  of  my  sins.  Let  thy  righteousness  hide  and  cover  my 
mirighteousness.  Let  the  merits  of  thy  passion  and  bloodshedding 
be  satisfaction  for  my  sins.  Give  me.  Lord,  thy  grace,  that  the 
£uth  of  my  salvation  in  thy  blood  waver  not  in  me,  but  may  ever  be 
firm  and  constant."*  These  words  demonstrate  no  Pelagian  confi- 
dence of  human  merit,  no  clinging  to  the  tenet,  held  by  every  indivi- 
dual of  the  church  of  Rome,  that  &llen  man  is  both  capable  of  pre- 
paiisg  himself  for  the  reception  of  gprace,  and  of  deserving  it  by  his 
own  virtue ;  but  a  recognition  of  the  grand  doctrine  of  justification  by 
fidth,  asserted  by  our  church,  that  "  we  are  accounted  righteous  be- 
fore God  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  by 
fiuth,  and  not  for  our  own  works  and  deserving ;"  and  therefore 
assoredly  the  seeds  of  protestantismf  were  sown  in  Cromwell's 
heart. 

Eveiy  age  has  its  generation  of  hypercritics,  who,  in  any  casual 
ob0ervation8y  fancy  themselves  able  to  discover  some  refinements 
hidden  from  common  eyes,  esoteric  doctrines,  concealed  meanings, 

*  Hall  says  ^  then  made  he  his  prayer,  which  was  long,  but  not  so  long  as 
both  godly  and  learned.  "-.Edit.  164&  p.  And  in  another  place  this  chronL 
der  remark^  ^  he  was  a  man  that,  in  all  his  doings,  seemed  not  to  fiivor  any 
kjnde  of  popery.**  It  is  not  very  likely,  then,  that  he  should  have  closed 
Us  eventfiil  Me  in  the  character  of  a  papist. 

t  It  is  a  sufficient  answer,  to  those  who  have  fiiUen  into  such  absurdity 
and  paradox  as  to  deny  the  vicegerent*8  attachment  *'  to  the  new  learning,** 
to  observe  that,  when  the  impression  of  the  whole  Bible  in  English  was  com- 
pleted, under  the  patronage  of  Cranmer,  known  by  the  title  of  <'  Matthew's 
Blbk**— though  this  name  was  unquestionably  fictitious,  the  translation  be- 
ing partly  executed  by  Tyndale  and  partly  by  Coverdale,  Cromwell  took  upon 
Uniself  to  present  a  copy  of  this  bible  to  Henry,  and  to  obtain  the  klngfs 
leave  for  its  sale  and  diffusion  $  upon  which  the  archbishop  thus  writes  to 
the  minister : — **  Your  lordships  shall  have  a  perpetual  laud  and  memory  of 
sll  them  that  be  now,  or  hereafter  shall  be,  God*s  fidthful  people,  and  favour- 
en  of  his  word.  And  this  deed  you  shall  hear  of  at  the  great  day,  when  all 
tilings  shall  be  opened  and  made  manlfe8t.''.-Strype*s  Cranmer^  b.  i,chap.  16- 
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accessible  only  to  the  initiated ;  and  that  Collier  belonged  to  this 
class  is  an  inference  which  may  be  fairly  deduced  from  the  passage 
which  we  shall  now  quote.  Burnett  affirmed  that  ^'  the  authority  of  the 
privy  council  had  been  raised  so  high  by  the  celebrated  statute  of  the 
31st  of  Henry  VIII,  cap.  8,  that  they  were  empowered  sufficiently 
for  displacing  the  lord  chancellor,  or  putting  him  out  of  office ;"  to 
which  the  erudite  nonjuror  replies  that  ^  if  the  privy  council  had  no 
other  warrant  to  support  their  proceedings  than  this  act,  'tis  pretty 
plain  they  exceeded  their  authority,  as  the  statute  relates  only  to  pro- 
clamations, and  it  is  expressly  provided,  that  the  words,  meaning,  and 
intent  of  this  act  be  not  misunderstood,  and  that  by  virtue  of  it  any 
of  the  king's  liege  people,  so  should  have  any  of  his  or  her  inheri- 
tances, lawful  possessions,  offices^  privileges,  franchises,  goods  or 
chattels,  taken  from  them  ;'*  which  word  office^  Collier  says,  '*  brings 
the  lord  chancellor's  case  fully  within  the  saving  of  the  statute."  As 
if,  af^r  the  statute  was  framed,  the  king  by  his  councils  (for  the 
king  and  his  council  are  to  be  regarded  in  the  same  relation  to  each 
other  as  the  king  and  the  two  houses  of  parliament  stand  at  present, 
the  supreme  legislative  authority  having  been  lodged,  from  the  time 
of  the  conquest,  not  in  the  kmg  alone,  but  in  the  king  and  the  great 
council  conjointly)  could  not  deprive  a  lord  chancellor  of  his  office, 
to  which  no  colour  of  right  was  ever  set  up,  to  justify  the  charge 
that  it  was  hereditary. 

Now  the  office  of  high  constable  was  hereditary ;  and  Collier  may 
be  considered  to  have  as  much  put  aside  the  weight  of  argument  and 
authority  in  his  anomalous  novelty  respecting  the  office  of  chancellor, 
as  if  he  had  asserted  that  the  king,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  com- 
mitted an  illegal  act  when  he  ordered  the  head  of  Edward,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  then  high  constable,  to  be  cut  off,  on  the  charge  of 
high  treason*  Collier,  too,  seems  quite  to  have  forgotten,  in  his 
eagerness  to  convict  Burnett  of  inaccuracy  in  his  facts  and  reasoning, 
that  this  memorable  statute  or  ordinance*  of  Heniy  gave  the  king's 
proclamation,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  force  of  an  act  of  parliament, 
though  long  before  it  had  been  a  settled  point  that  no  proclamation 


*  Some  of  our  lawyers  maintain,  that  broad  lines  of  distinction  are  to  be 
found  between  these  two  terms.  Whitelocke,  whose  legal  acquirements  were 
qualified,  not  only  to  discuss,  but  to  settle,  Uiis  knottj  point,  has  observed, 
"  If  there  be  any  difference  between  an  ordinance  and  a  statute,  as  some 
have  collected,  it  is  but  only  this,  that  an  ordinance  is  but  temporary,  till 
confirmed  and  made  perpetual,  and  so  have  some  ordinances  also  been.  "-^See 
ParUamaUtuy  Wrii-  volii,  p,  297- 
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wu  valid  against  them.  At  what  period  the  juriadiction  of  the  coun* 
cil  or  star  chamber*  fell  into  disuetude,  is  a  circumstance  encmn- 
bered  with  some  doubt.  So  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the 
parliament  denounced  its  jurisdiction  as  contrary  to  Magna  Charta 
and  the  known  laws,  and  often  directed  to  serre  the  most  criminal 
news  of  ambition  and  avarice,  sometimes  in  the  deigy,  and  some- 
times in  the  monarch,  to  whose  iniquitous  Tiews  it  was  made  acces- 
sary. From  all  this  being  done,  we  are  not  surprised  that  under 
Richard  IL  it  became  the  policy  of  the  Commons  to  check  and  mo- 
dify the  extraordinary  powers  of  the  council,  which  at  hist,  under  the 
Lsncastrian  kings,  was  in  some  degree  accomplished;  and  about 
that  period,  perhaps,  the  concilium  ordinarium,  the  king's  ordmary 
eoundl,  began  to  assume  the  forms  of  the  concilium  secretum,  or 
privy  council  of  state.  But  to  suppose,  with  Collier,  that  the  latter 
body,  which,  under  the  Tudors,  so  often  potently  interfered  to  de- 
prive the  subject,  to  his  grievous  discontent,  of  that  most  precious 
of  rights,  the  trial  by  peers,  could  not  remove  a  lord  chancellor 
from  hb  office,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  hereditary,  is  plainly  to 
ibim  a  very  erroneous  judgment  on  this  question. 

Those  who  are  conversant  vrith  our  early  parliamentary  constitu- 
tion, and  who  recollect  by  what  slow  degrees  the  fabric  of  English 
liberty  was  reared,  and  for  how  long  a  period  parliaments  were  used 
for  no  other  purposes  than  as  efficient  and  willing  instruments  in  car- 

*  BlacksUme,  in  alluding  to  the  origin  of  the  star  chamber,  specifies  those 
•boiei  and  oppressions  connected  with  it,  which  so  justly  made  it  the  object 
of  hatred  to  the  sulgect  **  The  star  chamber  was  a  court  of  very  ancient 
original,  but  new  modelled  by  sUtutes  3^  Hen.  vii,  cfa.i,  and  2\^  Hen.  viii, 
ch.  9S,  conslsthig  of  divers  lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  being  privy  coun- 
riUon^  together  with  two  judges  of  the  courts  of  common  law,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  jury.  Their  jurisdiction  extended  legally  over  riots^ 
perjury,  misbehaviour  of  aheriffb,  and  other  notorious  misdemeanors,  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  the  land.  Yet  this  was  afterwards,  as  Lord  Clarendon  informs 
US}  stretdied  to  the  asserting  of  all  proclamations  and  orders  of  state ;  to  the 
viodieBting  of  illegal  commissions,  and  grants  of  monopolies;  holding  for 
hoooonble  that  which  pleased,  and  for  just  that  which  profited,  and  becom- 
ing both  a  court  of  law  to  determine  civil  rights,  and  a  court  of  revenue  to 
enridi  the  treasury :  the  (privy)  council  table,  by  proclamations,  enjoining 
to  the  people  that  which  was  not  eivjoined  by  the  laws,  and  prohibiting  that 
which  wu  not  prohibited ;  and  the  star  chamber,  which  consisted  of  the  same 
penons  in  different  rooms,  censuring  the  breach  and  disobedience  to  those 
pndamations  by  Teiy  great  fines,  imprisonments,  and  corporal  severities ;  so 
that  any  disrespect  to  any  acts  of  state,  or  to  the  persons  of  statesmen,  was  in 
00  time  mote  penal,  and  the  foundations  of  ri^t  never  more  in  danger  to  be 
dertroyed.^-.CoNWMntarMt,  voL  iv,  chap.  10. 
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rjing  the  royal  prerogative  to  the  most  despotic  height,  will  pause 
before  they  acquiesce  with  Collier  in  regarding  the  following  passage 
as  a  foul  aspersion  upon  the  purity  and  independence  of  the  honour* 
able  House  of  Commons.  ^  Gardiner,  at  that  time  the  prime  minis« 
ter,  had  beforehand  prepared  them  (the  commons)  by  giving  the 
most  considerable  of  them  pensions  ;"  an  assertion  so  far  from  being 
contrary  to  fact  that  it  is  indirectly  confirmed  by  an  observation  of 
Heyhn  on  the  parliament  of  Edward  VI.  that  *'  the  cards  were  so 
well  packed  by  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  that  there  was  no  Aeed  of  any  other 
shuffling  till  the  end  of  the  game."  It  must  strike  almost  every  im- 
partial reader  as  a  most  unconscientious  contempt  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice, on  the  part  of  Collier,  to  accuse  the  bishop  of  falsifying  histoiy, 
because  he  says  that  <^  one  Beale  infbrms  us  that,  in  many  places  of 
the  country,  men  were  chosen  for  Queen  Mary's  parliament  by  force 
and  by  threats ;  when  this  angry  polemic  could  not  but  have  seen,  in 
such  well-known  books  as  Fox  and  Heylin,  that  it  is  there  set  forth 
that  one  John  Hales  made  the  same  declaration  in  an  oralion  before 
Queen  Elizabeth."  It  would  be  tedious  to  rehearse  the  other  speci- 
mens of  Collier's  acrimonious  hostility  against  the  historian  of  the 
Reformation.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  equally  founded  on  mis- 
representations and  mistakes ;  the  whole  attack  thus  furnishing  a 
lamentable  proof  of  the  sorcery  of  party  spirit,  which  conjectures 
without  modesty,  judges  without  lenity,  and  defames  without 
scruple. 

JVl.R.S.L* 

(  To  he  eonHmied  m  ^  nesH  fmmber,) 
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PREVIOUSLY  TO  THf,  SIXTEENTH  CENTURA;    . 

WITH  NOTB8  AND  ILLUSTBATIOKS. 

Thb  Icelandic  is  the  source  of  all  the  northern  poetry :  the  Ice- 
landic tongue  once  prevailed  in  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway : 
it  is  the  language  of  the  Scaldic  tales,t  of  the  Saga  legends,  and  of 
the  Runic  inscriptions.  There  came  a  time,  however,  when  this 
sitter  of  the  German  dialect,  this  queen  of  the  Scandinavian  regions, 
gradually  abandoned  the  land  over  which  she  reigned  without  a 
rival,  and  retired  to  the  school  of  Skalholt,  j:  like  a  recluse  carrying 

*  Mr.  X.  Mannier  made  a  Report  on  this  interesting  subject  to  ^  Le 
Mimire  de  Plmtructwn  PuMique^  at  Paris :  it  was  dated  at  Copenhagen, 
Janoaiy,  1838^  and  publbhed  in  the  ^  Revue  des  Deux  Mond€$^  p.  607-^22, 
far  liie  February  following. 

t  In  the  ^caOlaUl  or  list  of  the  Scaid^  of  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
no  less  than  two  hundred  and  nine  names  are  enumerated.  This  list  is  in- 
serted in  Snorro  Sturleson*s  ffeimskringia,  or  Chronica  Regum  Septentriona- 
fium  seu  Norvegicorum,  danic^  versa,  a  Petro  Claudii  pastore  quondam 
Undalino  primario,  denuo  in  multorum  gratiam  revisa,  continuata  et  prelo 
lolgccta ;  4to,  Hi^^m,  16S3*  It  also  has  a  place  in  the  Dissertation  of  Oiaus 
Womtiisde  PriscA  Danorum  Poesi  which  is  appended  to  his  Literatura 
I^nica  antiquissima,  vulgd  Gothica  dtcto ;  4to,  Hqfmm,  1636,  et  folio,  lb. 
IttL  The  same  curious  document  is  preserved  by  N.  P.  Sibbem  in  his 
BiUiotheca  Historica  Dano-Norvegica,  sive  de  scriptorihus  rerum  Dano* 
Norv^gicarum  commentarius  historico-literarius :  8vo,  Hamburgh,  1716> 
The  aga  legends,  to  the  number  of  thirty-eight,  are  preserved  in  the  poetic 
Edda  of  Saemundr  the  Sage,  who  was  a  native  of  Odde  in  Iceland,  and  after- 
vardt  priest  of  that  parish.  He  was  descended  of  a  noble  origin,  and  died 
ia  A-IX  Mcxzxin :  his  life  was  long,  laborious  and  useftil,  and  his  memory 
•cherished  by  the  Icelanders  with  extraordinary  veneration. 

t  Naddod  a  naval  adventurer  was  driven  on  the  coast  of  Iceland  in  the 
ytu  DoccLzi,  by  a  stonn ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  incident,  he  discovered 
aa  idud  which,  in  A.D.  ncccLXxv,  furnished  an  asylum  for  the  noblest  fit- 
nifies  in  Norway ;  which  afterwards  became  a  venerable  seat  of  learning, 
where  llie  songs  and  tales  of  the  North  were  faithfully  preserved ;  and 
vfaiefa,  Ibr  the  long  space  ot  tiuree  centuries,  continued  to  be  a  hallowed  re- 
tnai  of  fineedom  and  philosophy,  \irhile  the  island  was  yet  being  peopled, 
Skalholt  rose  to  be  its  metropolitan  city,  and  long  eryoyed  a  high  distinction 
M  a  aemlnaxy  of  education. 
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into  his  rural  retreat  the  poetic  fictions  and  "  reminiscences*'  of  his 
youth.  Denmark  was  led  thus  to  change  the  Scandinavian  idiom, 
by  her  vicinity  to  Germany,  and  by  intercourse  with  other  people ; 
and,  of  all  the  branches  sprung  from  the  same  original  language, 
the  Danish  has  undergone  the  greatest  alterations.  In  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom^  in  Zealand,  in  Jutland,  according  to  the  dif. 
ferenoes  of  position  and  the  diversity  of  external  relations,  the  par- 
ticular dialects  arose  which  afterwards  yielded  to  the  Zealandic,  in 
the  same  way  as  those  of  the  several  provinces  in  Germany  were 
superseded  by  the  "  High  Grerman."  From  the  day  when  this 
separation  from  Iceland  became  manifest,  when  the  subjects  of  the 
kings  of  Roeskild^  the  inhabitants  of  Ripen  and  Odensee,  began  to 
speak  a  language  which  their  brethren  in  Iceland  did  not  under- 
stand, from  that  day  commences  the  history  of  Danish  literature. 

In  its  early  development^  this  Language  was  languid  and  slow.  It 
must  be  closely  traced  through  many  ages^  before  the  light  breath 
of  its  vitality  can  be  distinguished,  the  whispering  of  its  tremulous 
voice  can  be  understood.  Whilst  the  young  muse  of  the  Middle 
Age  awoke,  amid  the  orange-groves  of  Provence  and  the  oak-forests 
of  Normandy ;  whilst,  on  either  bank  of  the  Loire,  were  heard  the 
plaintive  lays  of  the  love- tale  alternating  with  the  lore  of  moral 
minstrelsy ;  whilst  the  spirit  of  poetry  extended  from  clime  to  clime, 
penetrating  into  the  warrior's  dwelling-place  and  the  priest's  abode ; 
whilst  the  minstrels,  the  "  minnesingers,"*  the  Castilian  bards  with 

*  The  first  poetry — ^the  Provencal  or  Limotin — among  the  European  ver. 
nacular  languages,  was  formed  on  either  side  of  the  Pyrenean  mountains, 
near  the  delightful  domains  of  the  Arabs,  the  imaginative  creators  of  chival- 
ry. Sonnets,  canzonets,  tenzonets,  idyls,  viUanescas,  sirventes,  madrigals 
and  other  forms  of  metrical  composition,  invented  for  witty  questions  and 
dialogues  and  envelopes  for  amorous  epistles,  gave  occasion  for  a  singular  trU 
bunaJL—the  corie  de  amor — wherein  ladies  and  knights,  princes  and  kings,  were 
concerned  as  parties  and  judges,  Before  this  court,  the  **  Gaya  CieneUh*^ 
the  science  of  the  troubadours,  was  originally  established,  as  a  pursuit  of  the 
Ugher  nobility  ;  but,  on  its  afterwards  fidliog  into  the  hands  of  coniadores  and 
tntanet  and  bi^fonet,  the  story-tellers  and  jesters  and  court-buffoons,  it  be- 
came despised,  neglected,  inezistent.  In  the  days  of  its  eariy  flourishing^ 
the  Proven9al  poesy  had  a  softly  harmonious  and  pathetic  style  which  tended 
to  refine  the  language  and  to  polish  the  manners  of  its  votaries.  As  has  been 
said,  it  was  the  general  parent  of  all  modem  European  poetry :  that  of 
Spain,  France  and  Italy,  arose  as  its  daughters:  by  it,  Petrarch  was  tu- 
tored ;  and  of  it,  he  was  emulous :  the  Minnetingert  of  Germany  were  its 
remote  and  harsh  echoes,  though  the  softest  of  her  language  is  unquestion-  j 

ably  theirs.    Like  other  modes  of  minstrelsy,  however,  it  ultimatdy  dege-  * 

nerated  :  with  the  vagrant  jongteurs  of  France  and  the  vagabond  meiaUrwn^en 
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their  soDoroos  harmonies,  and  the  Italian  poets  with  their  souLdis. 
solviiig  efiiisionsy  were  everywhere  listened  to  with  extravagant  ad. 
nuntioD ;  whilst  imagination  and  melody  received  the  homage  of 
other  landsy  all  in  Denmark  was  darksome  and  silent*  During  this 
ilomfaer  of  the  intellect,  never  a  poetic  song  uprose,  save  that  of 
the  Scalds,  composed  in  an  obsolete  tongne,  and  appertaining  to  a 
departed  age.  When  Christianity  had  dispersed  the  fictions  of  a 
pi^n  theogony,  modem  language  had  not  yet  passed  from  its  in. 
fancy,  and  the  Danish  people  found  themselves  placed  between  the 
wrecb  of  their  ancient  religion  and  the  incomplete  structure  of  the 
new,  between  an  established  tongue  that  was  disappearing,  and  an 
unformed  language  which  they  could  not  use.  They  were  incapable 
ofdisoeming  a  poetic  element,  and  of  creating  the  means  of  social 
improvement.  Besides,  they  were  entirely  occupied  with  mere 
animal  pursoita,  to  the  exclusion  of  intellectual  exercises.  Warfare, 
inruf  and  traffic,  were  cherished  by  the  resolute  Danes  for  their 
poetry;  and  to  them,  occupations  of  this  sort  constituted  the  foun. 
tain  of  (^ory,  the  mainspring  of  life  and  exertion.  This  daring 
people  despised  every  thing  that  tended  to  divert  them  from  the 
loenes  of  an  adventurous  existence,  and  they  reposed  with  a  perfect 
Kicnity  of  soul  in  their  ignorance  and  barbarism. 

In  studying  the  history  of  a  nation's  literature,  the  mind  natu. 
rally  so^rs  itself  to  be  captivated  by  the  splendour  of  brilliant 
epochs  and  the  haloes  of  illustrious  names.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
pecaliar  charm  in  descending  from  eminences  visible  to  the  ken  of 
all  bdiolders,  to  examine  the  intermediate  spaces,  and  in  stepping 
aade  to  retrace  the  humble  foot-path  that  joins  the  highway,  or  the 
onheeded  well-spring  that  oozes  in  droplets  from  a  rock  of  granite, 
to  become  a  mighty  stream.  Generally,  there  exists  a  correlative 
accordance  between  the  favourite  pursuits  of  man,  during  his  vigo. 
nos  manhood,  and  the  direction  given  to  them  in  the  prime  of  his 
^ya*  Such  an  accordance,  also,  has  place  in  literature.  With  a 
▼ifiw  to  know  the  "  genius  of  humanity,"  we  ought  not  only  to 
KTutinise  it  in  its  epochs  of  glory,  but  likewise  in  those  of  its  in- 
fancy and  earliest  effort.  The  former  display  its  powers ;  the  lat- 
ter exhibit  its  perseverance.  The  former  are  brilliant  as  the  noon, 
day  sun  in  hia  full  refulgence ;  the  latter  resemble  the  beams  of 

of  Germany,  the  Lore  of  Love  and  Chivalry  sunk  into  a  despicable  trade.^- 
^^fiiSnet^  a  PkUo$ophy  qf  the  History  qf  Man  ;  translated  from  the  German 
of  <^Aa  Godfrey  Herder,  by  T.  Churchill ;  4to,  London,  1800 ;  Book  XX, 
Chapter  ii,  p.  eoa^. 
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morning  over-veiled  with  clouds  or  obscured  with  mists,  before  it 
gradually  shines  forth  efiulgenty  and  disperses  the  darkness  and  the 
fogs  vrith  its  energies  of  life  and  light. 

Let  us,  then,  endeavour  to  investigate  the  origin  of  Letters  in 
Denmark,  without  being  discouraged  by  their  rude  beginnings, 
their  unsteady  progress,  their  protracted  obstructions*  The  kiquiry 
will  conduct  us  to  true  science,  to  genuine  poiny. 

Denmark,  during  the  ninth,  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  still  re- 
mained  a  pagan  country.  Charlemagne,  after  having  converted  the 
fiierce  Saxon  tribes  to  a  profession  of  €ShrisliaBtty>  more  by  the 
power  of  his  sword  than  by  persuasion,  at  hat  conceived  the  project 
of  carrying  his  '*  evangelical"  conquests  beyond  the  Elbe.  Deatk, 
however,  prevented  him  from  accomplishing  his  design ;  hot,  hw 
Louis  le  Debonnaire,  the  scheme  was  completed.  At  the  Coanoil 
hdd  at  Thionville,  in  A.D.  boocxxi,  the  resohiUon  was  adopted"* 
thaf  the  Ckrittian  Faith  should  be  preached  to  the  Nmrtkem  naiietu, 
Ebbo,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  voluntarily  ondertook  to  fnMii  this 
mission,  and  applied  personally  to  the  Pope  for  iaatmctioBs.  The 
bull*  granted  to  him  by  Paschal  I,  is  the  most  ancient  docoroeiit 
having  reference  to  this  subject,  now  in  existence.  An  unexpected 
circumstance  occurred  to  enliven  the  seal  of  the  new  missionariea. 
One  of  the  kinglets  who  divided  the  Danish  states  among  theni^ 
selves,  Harald  Klak,  the  prince  of  Jutland,  was  discomfited  in  bat* 
At ;  and,  being  hardly  pressed  by  his  enemies,  he  fled  to  the  sue* 
cessor  of  Charlemagne  for  protection  The  pious  emptor  eageiiy 
seised  this  as  an  opportunity  favourable  for  making  an  available 
proselyte.  He  preached  to  the  pagan  fugitive,  converted  him,  bap. 
filed  him,  and  restored  him  to  the  sovereignty  of  his  former  domi. 
moits.  When  Ebbo  arrived  in  the  north,  he  found  a  patron  in  thia 
disciple  of  Louis.  Unfortunately,  the  petty  prince  of  Jntland  was 
unable,  however  willing,  to  sustain  the  Faith  he  had  adopted  ; 
wherefore,  after  preaching  some  sermons  and  baptising  a  few  pmv 
sons,  the  archbishop  returned  to  France. 

In  his  apostolical  labours,  Ebbo  was  succeeded  by  Am^gard,  a 
monk  of  CorbeiL  This  devotee  possessed  youth,  vigoar  and  hardi^ 
hood :  he  was  animated  with  the  virtues  of  a  christian  and  the  seal 
of  a  missionary.  He  departed  for  the  place  of  his  destined  ministry, 
accompanied  by  Authbert,  one  of  his  friends,  who  cherished,  like 
himself,  an  enthusiastic  anxiety  for  proselytism.     After  a  tedious 

*  This  curious  and  important  <<  instruction*'  has  been  saved  for  useAsl  re« 
ference,  by  bishop  Pontoppidan,  in  his  *<  Ecclesiastical  Annals.** 
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and  painful  journey  Uiroa^  Germftny,  the  two  preachers  arrived  in 
Jttilaody  their  inigeitial  destination.  There,  Ansgard  energetically 
prosecuted  his  appointed  enterinrise :  there,  also,  he  was  supported 
by  Haiald  the  Hapless,  who  caused  the  pagan  temples  to  be  over- 
thiown,  and  their  idols  to  be  destroyed.  But,  enraged  by  witnesa. 
ing  these  outrages  on  their  religion,  two  young  princes  attacked 
Harald,  and  once  more  drove  him  from  his  kingdom.  No  longer 
fiading  encouragement  in  Denmark,  Ansgard  passed  into  Sweden, 
where  the  aged  king,  a  descendent  of  Regner  LodlnxKs's,  had  mani- 
fested  intentions  fiivourable  to  Christianity.  As  the  good  monk  was 
tiaTelling,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  robbers  who  plundered  him  of 
the  piesenta  he  was  carrying  to  the  king,  and  also  of  about  forty 
▼ohMKs  of  books,  which  fbroMd,  in  theae  days,  no  inconsiderable 
treasure.  Ansgard  remained  a  year  and  a  half  in  Sweden,  and  en. 
jofed  th^  satirfactioo  of  seeing  a  chundi  consecrated  to  the  worship 
of  tibe  true  Ood,  in  a  heathen  country. 

This  aealoos  ecclesiastic  composed  a  life  of  Saint  Villehad ;  and, 
in  all  its  features,  his  work  resembles  the  holy  legends  which  other 
seilots  so  abandamtiy  produced.  He  wrote  another  book  which 
sight,  even  nowoudays,  prove  highly  important  in  furnishing  ma- 
leriak  for  Idstories  of  the  Northern  nations.  This  was  a  journal  of 
bis  journey  through  Germany,  Denmark  and  Sweden.  It  is  cer- 
tsm  that  this  record  of  Ansgard's  adventures  is  deposited  in  the 
library  of  the  Vatican,  but  the  utmost  researches  hitherto  instituted 
for  its  recoveiy  have  been  unsuccessful. 

Tbe  genns  of  religious  instruction  sown  in  the  North,  by  Ebbo 
um)  Ansgazd,  took  effect  only  in  some  isolated  places,  and  produced 
few  results.  In  the  year  dcccolxxii,  the  territories  of  Harald 
Bbatand  were  invaded  by  Otho  the  Great,  who  assented  to  discon. 
tmue  his  aggression  on  the  condition  of  Harald's  submitting  to  be 
bsptiied*  But  the  example  of  this  prince  was  not  extensively  fol- 
lowed by  his  people.  Existing  as  a  nation  of  soldiers,  ever  occupied 
with  war  and  piracy,  they  had  little  leisure  to  listen  to  the  sermons 
of  missionaries,  and  still  less  to  reflect  on  their  doctrines.  Alore- 
o?er,  the  new  religion  thus  preached  to  them,  the  humble  and  peace, 
ful  religion  of  Christ,  was  not  of  a  nature  likely  to  win  their  atten- 
tion. How  could  Uie  law  of  mutual  reconciliation  be  comprehended 
b^  men  who  regarded  revenge  as  a  pleasure  and  a  duty :  how  could 
tbe  law  of  justice  be  understood  by  herds  of  corsairs  who  spent  their 
Ii?es  in  plundering  foreign  coasts :  how  could  the  law  of  humanity 
l)e  recognized  by  ferocious  myrmidons,  who  caused  the  blood  of  man 
to  stream  upon  their  altars,  as  a  sacrifice  for  deprecating  misfortune 
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or  for  ensuring  success  i  Odin^  with  his  murderous  lanoe ;  Thor^ 
with  his  mace^  the  emblem  of  violence ;  these  were  the  gods  whose 
goodwill  they  propitiated  ;  and^  when  their  sages  discoursed  to  them 
of  the  Valhalla,*  with  its  eternal  combats  and  its  inebriating  ban- 
quets dispensed  by  Valkyriar,  all  this  to  them  constituted  the  Fu. 
ture ;  to  them,  it  was  their  Heaven  I 

Another  difficulty  obstructed  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
among  the  northern  people ;  this  was  their  language.  The  French, 
English  and  Gkrman  missionaries  who  successively  undertook  this 
beneficent  office,  were  alike  ignorant  of  the  primitive  Icelandic 
tongue  and  of  the  modem  Scandinavian  dialects.  In  A.D.  mlxxtiii. 
Pope  Ghregory  expostulated  with  the  prince  Harald  Svendsson  con- 
cerning this  difficulty,  and  invited  him  to  send  some  Danish  3rouths 
to  Rome,  to  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  rdigion ; 
and,  on  returning  home,  to  explain  these  to  their  countrymen. 

Like  Julian  the  apostate,  Svend  Treskioeg  the  successor  of  Ha- 
rald renounced  the  Christian  faith,  and  endeavoured  to  restore  the 
worship  of  idols.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  people's  indifference 
to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  spite  of  the  impediments  op. 
posed  to  the  zeal  of  missionaries,  the  voice  of  Everlasting  Truth 
had  gradually  gained  attention,  and  the  Bible  was  adopted  for  the 


*  In  the  centre  of  Ida  plain,  that  is  the  zenith  of  the  heavens,  the  JEair 
raised  Valhalla,  the  chief  abode  of  the  Gods.  Its  roof  is  formed  of  glittering 
spears  and  shields;  mail  corslets  are  scattered  over  the  seats;  the  wolf 
guards  the  western  gate;  the  eagle  hangs  overhead.  Thither  the  souls  of 
the  brave  are  invited  to  drink  the  good  mead  by  Odin.  They  are  served  by 
celestial  Yalkyriar ;  listen  to  the  harp  of  Bragl  the  eloquent ;  or  pursue  the 
exercises  of  war.  Twelve  other  halls,  answering  to  the  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
were  also  raised  by  the  iEsir.  Among  these  hails,  were  Alfluim,  the  dwelling 
of  Freyr,  the  sun-god ;  Breidablick,  the  wide^ining  palace,  once  the  habita- 
tion of  Baldur ;  and  Vingoif,  the  hall  of  Freya,  the  moon-queen,  where  the 
Einlieriar  and  Yalkyriar,  the  pure  on  earth,  join  in  immortal  dances  and  en- 
joy the  happiness  of  heaven.  Odin,  the  all-father,  the  &ther  of  victories, 
daily  selects  from  the  dead  those  who,  by  their  deeds  and  virtues,  are  thou^t 
worthy  of  Valhalla.  His  two  ravens,  Hugin  and  JVfunnifi,  memtiry  and  un- 
derstanding, fly  abroad  every  rooming  at  daybreak  and  return  at  meal-time, 
when  they  whisper  to  Odin  all  that  has  taken  place  on  earth,  to  enable  him 
to  make  a  worthy  choice.  The  Yalkyriar  are  his  messengers  to  choose  the 
slain  on  earth  and  to  minister  to  them  in  Yalhalla.  The  shooting  stars  were 
thought  by  the  Northmen  to  he  these  Yalkyriar,  and  their  appearance 
denoted  approaching  battle.  See  The  'FoIllS^a,  with  a  free  translation  and 
illustrative  notes;  by  T.  Smith,  F.S.A.  8vo,  Leicester,  1838,  p.  19  and  35, 
— a  remarkable  Monograph,  very  highly  distinguished  by  the  purest  literary 
elegance  and  the  most  judicious  archaeological  research. 
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Tule  of  tbdr  faith  and  conduct  by  increasing  dinciples.  When,  in 
the  year  MXiv^  Canute  the  Great  ascended  the  throne^  the  Christian 
reh'gioD  had  been  well  nigh  established  in  Denmark.  He  now  had 
only  to  maintain  its  ascendency^  and  he  possessed  the  means  of  ac- 
complishing his  purpose.  Never  was  there,  in  the  north,  a  monarch 
more  powerful.  He  reigned,  at  the  same  time,  over  Debmark  and 
England ;  and,  on  the  death  of  Olaf  the  Pious,  he  assumed  the  so- 
Toeignty  of  the  Norwegian  dominions.  Above  the  contemporary 
prino»,  Canute  was  distinguished  for  his  wisdom  and  courage  and 
hnmility.  He  built  churches  and  endowed  monasteries.  With  equal 
leal,  his  Danish  successors  promoted  the  interests  of  Christianity. 
The  worship  of  Odin  was  forgotten.  In  Denmark,  as  in  other  Eu- 
ropean countries,  the  clergy  furnished  their  flocks  with  education. 
Secular  knowledge  found  a  quiet  resting-place  in  the  temple  of  God. 
Cirilisation  emanated  from  cloisters  and  churches. 

During  his  episcopate.  Saint  Ansgard  established  an  institution 
for  learning  at  Hamburgh,  and  twelve  young  Danes  were  admitted 
into  it  as  pupils.  This  is  the  most  ancient  school  in  the  North,  as 
mentioned  in  history.  There  was  another  at  Lund,  in  the  twelfth 
century :  in  the  thirteenth,  one  was  founded  at  Ripen,  one  at  Oden. 
Ke,  and  one  at  Roeskild.  These  were  capitular  seminaries,  super- 
intended by  bishops  and  regulated  by  canons :  but,  at  Esrum  and 
Soroe,  others  were  conducted  in  the  cloisters.  All  these  institutions 
enjoyed  particular  endowments ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  they  were 
required  to  receive  aL  certain  number  of  free  scholars.  At  Odensee, 
two  bishops  augmented  the  master's  salary,  and  restricted  him  from 
educating  poor  boys.  For  such,  however,  Eric  Menved*  built  a  spa- 
ooos  house,  and  bishop  Navne  afterwards  erected  another.  At  the 
school  of  Roeskild,  twelve  students  were  gratuitously  lodged, 
boarded  and  instructed  in  the  principles  of  grammar  and  music. 
But  these  endowments  were  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  many  scho. 
ha;  and,  on  those  who  could  not  obtain  exhibitions,  the  privilege  of 
lolidting  eleemosjmary  largesses  was  conferred. 

The  same  persons  who  founded  establishments  in  cloisters  for  edu- 
cttion,  also  founded  libraries.    These  consisted  of  five  or  six  vo- 


*  £ric  Menved,  aajs  the  chronicler,  '*  construxit  domum  divitem  pro 
psoperibuB  scholaribua.'*  See  Senptoret  Rerum  Daniearum  medii  sevi, 
partim  hactenus  inediti,  partim  emendatius  editi;  folio,  6  Vol.  Hafiiise, 
177&— 1786;  Vol.  it,  p.  61.  This  valuable  collection  was  edited  hy  James 
Lingebek  and  Peter  Frederic  Suhm,  who  added  notes  and  introduced  cor* 
rectionsofthe  text. 
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lumes ;  and^  in  that  age,  two  or  tbree  prayer.book3  with  a  few  trea- 
tises in  theology^  were  regarded  as  a  rare  and  valuable  coUectioD. 
However,  by  the  twelfth  century,  several  of  the  classical  writings 
had  found  their  way  into  the  Northern  regions.    Bishop  Absalom 
presented  the  school  of  Soroe  with  a  copy  of  Justin's  history.    Va- 
lerius Maximus  had  been  studied  by  Sa\o  the  grammarian.     In 
Denmark,  nevertheless,  it  was  the  same  as  in  other  European  king- 
doms.    Paper  had  not  yet  been  invented:   parchment  was  still 
scarce  and  expensive.     Many  of  the  monks  experienced  no  scruples 
in  erasing  classic  manuscripts,  for  the  purpose  of  writing  on  them 
the  monastic  rituals.    For  this  practise,  these  men  have  been  often 
and  severely  censured ;  hut,  while  they  are  thus  obstinately  charged 
with  vandalism,  ought  not  this  vice  of  miidnstruction  to  be  much 
extenuated,  as  an  (^spring  oi  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and  of 
the  kind  of  education  they  received  ?     How  could  the  treasures  of 
Grecian  antiquity,  the  elegancies  of  Roman  Uteratun,  how  oould 
these  be  rightly  appreciated  by  poor  priests  secluded  in  their  coo- 
vcntual  schools,  where  a  barbarous  latinily  was  the  best  wherewith 
they  were  familiar  ?     How  could  devotees  who  cherished  an  austere 
faith,  who  deduced  its  origin  ftom  a  manger,  how  could  they  enter- 
tain much  respect  for  the  fictions  of  paganism,  far  the  renown  of 
Athens  and  her  eloquence  ?     What  they  themselves  knew,  that 
they  cheerfully  and  assiduously  communicated  to  the  people  ;  and 
how,  then,  could  they  impart  higher  revelations  ?     The  vandalism 
with  which  there  is  a  custom  of  reproaching  them,  it  was  no  fault 
of  theirs:  not  theirs  it  was,  but  a  defect  of  the  age  when  they  lived. 
At  the  time  when  Christianity  was  introduced  into  the  nofth,  when 
the  clergy  had  to  contend  with  the  brutal  manners  and  the  impeto. 
ous  vindictive  character  of  a  nation  of  soldiers,  then  it  waH  that  a 
prayer-book  would  prove  infinitely  more  conducive  to  the  progress 
of  civilization,  than  the  epigrams  of  Martial,  the  metamorphoses  of 
Ovid,  or  Cicero's  oratory. 

Among  all  the  Danish  libraries,  that  of  Lund  is  the  most  ancient 
Bernard  the  canon,  who  died  in  A.D.  mclzxvi,  presented  it  with 
many  valuable  books  :*  the  canon  Amund  bequeathed  to  it  a  missal, 
a  capitulary  and  a  psalter:  but,  as  a  munificent  philobiblist,  the 
archbishop  Anders  Sunesont  surpassed  all  his  predecessors,  in  be- 

*  When  recording  this  liberal  donation  of  Bemard*s,  the  chronicler  uses 
the  words,  **  niultos  bonos  libroa  Ecclesiae  dedit.** — See  Lanffebek't  CoUtciiimf 
Tom.  Ill,  p.  452. 

t  This  generous  prelate  was  a  useful  contributor  to  the  literature  of  hia 
country :  it  owes  to  him  the  Leges  Scaniie  Provinciates,  ante  ccoc  annos,  la- 
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Stowing  an  excellent  library  on  the  cathedral  of  this  city.  His  pre- 
cioos  gift  consisted  of  a  Bible  in  three  parts^  the  gospels^  the  penta- 
leuch  with  copious  annotations  and  corrections^  books  of  maxims  and 
allegories  and  morals^  gloses  upon  the  canticles^  seven  books  of  laws, 
bodies  of  canons,  and  many  others,  as  enumerated  by  Langebek,  who 
has  preserved  the  catalogue. 

Libraries  were  also  founded  in  other  cities  of  Denmark,  in  coeval 
times ;  and,  during  the  fifteenth  century,  several  individuals  merito- 
riously occupied  themselves  in  forming  private  collections  of  books. 
Thu9,  from  the  twelfth  century.  Science  derived  its  two  primary 
sonroea — ike  SchooU  and  the  Libraries,  The  number  of  students 
admitted  into  the  earlier  institutions,  was  yearly  augmented.  At 
the  epoch  of  the  Reformation,  seven  hundred  pupils  were  prosecut- 
ing their  studies  at  Ripen  :  to  Roeskild,  eight  hundred  had  then  re- 
sorted for  instruction.  At  these  cloistral  schools,  the  children  of  the 
nobility,  as  well  as  those  of  the  commons,  were  educated.  Chris- 
tiem  II  was  a  scholar  there,  along  with  the  sons  of  citizens ;  and, 
like  them,  the  prince  was  taught  to  chant  in  the  reading-desk. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  pupils  disciplined  in  these  seminaries^  to 
what  irksome  tasks  would  the  best  feelings  of  youth  be  frequently 
subjected  ?  What,  too,  could  be  the  fruits  yielded  by  the  long 
years  devoted  to  such  studies  ?  At  these  institutions,  all  the  pre- 
lections were  delivered  in  an  impure  latin,  abounding  with  solecisms. 
At  one  time,  the  scholar  who  found  himself  qualified  to  read,  to  ex- 
plain a  few  passages  in  the  Bible,  and  to  chant  the  psalmody, 
had  acquired  high  claims  to  the  distinction  of  a  learned  character. 
With  the  twelfth  century,  however,  there  outglimmered  a  twink- 
ling of  intelligence.  At  that  period,  Absalomwtts  bishop  of  Roes- 
kild and  the  prime-minister  of  king  Valdemar,  having  ^axo  the 
historian  for  his  secretary.  But  this  light  proved  no  better  than 
a  flickering  gleam :  it  soon  disappeared,  and  left  Denmark  to  be 
daszled  with  the  deceitful  glitterings  of  a  counterfeit  science. 

Before  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  all  the  traces  of  true 

tme  reddits;  4to,  Hafnise,  1590;  and  Jus  Selandicum  xvii  libris;  4to 
Hafiiis,  1692.  Both  these  works  were  edited  and  illustrated  by  Harald 
Httitfeld,  an  eminent  Danish  historian  and  chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  In 
his  youth,  the  archbishop  visited  England,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy  :  he 
graduated  as  Doctor  of  Laws  at  the  university  of  Paris  :  on  returning  to 
Denmark  he  obtained  the  office  of  chancellor  to  Canute  VI;  who  despatched 
him  on  an  embassy  to  Rome  in  the  year  mcxcv  :  his  was  a  very  busy  life, 
being  conntantiy  engaged  in  important  civil,  military  and  ecclesiastical  con- 
cerns. 

VOL.  IX.,  NO.  XXVI.  28 
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learnings  obtained  under  Valdemar  I  and  Canute  VI^  were  utterly 
extinguished.  No  one  then  thought  of  exercising  his  mental  powers 
in  scanning  the  sublimities  of  mental  science^  or  in  conning  the  nice- 
ties of  philology.  From  the  schools,  the  poets  and  the  rhetoricians, 
the  ancient  historians  and  the  first  philosophers,  were  altogether 
banished.  Saxo's  venerated  favourites — ^Valerius  Maximus,  Lucan, 
Juvenal,  Statius — ^all  were  buried  in  the  dust :  they  were  super- 
seded by  Smnmulse,  SententUe,  Cursus  Logicales,  QuodUbeiicae,  and 
similar  fantastical  compilations.  The  whole  course  of  study  was 
employed  upon  the  canon-law  and  dialectics ;  or  rather,  as  Luther 
observed,  upon  sheer  sophistry,  for  every  body  had  his  attention  en. 
gnged  with  trifling  and  subtlety. 

At  this  epoch,  the  list  of  books  used  in  the  Danish  schools  by  the 
pupils,  affords  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  their  studies.  Here  it  stands. 
I.  The  Doctrinale ;  a  latin  grammar,  in  hexameter  verse,  by  Dr. 
Alexander  Villadeus.*"  II.  The  Greecistnus ;  another  latin  gram. 
mar,  by  Eberhard  dc  Bethune.  III.  The  Labyrinlhus  ;  by  the  same 
author:  it  formed  a  sort  of  system  of  rhetoric  and  po^'tics.  IV. 
Mquivoca  ;  of  these,  here  follows  an  example.  By  a  mystical  rhe- 
torician, the  Earth  is  denominated  hell,  a  virgin,  god,  eternal  life 
and  human  flesh,  and  he  supports  these  various  assertions  with  pas. 
sages  from  the  Bible.  Thus,  the  earth  is  Hellt  because  you  find  in 
Job,  ''  antequam  vadam  ad  terram  tenehrosam ;"  it  is  a  Virgin,  for 
it  is  written  in  one  of  the  Psalms,  "  Veritas  de  terra  orta  est  de  mr. 
(tine  :'*  it  is  God,  because  in  the  Scriptures  it  is  said, ''  die  tibi  terra 
levetn  casli  supereminet  apem  :"  it  is  Eternal  Life,  for  in  the  Psalms 
it  is  declared,  "  portio  mea  Domino  in  terra  viventium ;"  and  the 
earth  is  Human  Flesh,  because  in  Job  there  is  the  declaration, 
'*  terra  data  est  in  manus  impii."  Such  were  the  paralogical  exer. 
cises  whereon  the  Danish  youth  misemployed  their  time  and  intel- 
lectual energies,  during  the  middle  ages.  V.  The  Si/nonimorum 
Liber,  an  ingenious  attempt  to  distinguish  the  different  words  which 
have  the  same  signification.  VI.  The  Composita  Ferborum,  which 
would  find  a  place  under  the  head  of  Etymology  in  a  modem  gram- 
matical system :  this  article  and  the  two  preceding  were  composed 


*  **  Alexandri  Galli,  seu  de  ViM  Dei,  Doctrinale,  sive  grammatica  latina 
metric^  scripta,**  wa«  in  common  use  in  the  Schools,  and  it  passed  through 
more  than  fifty  impressisns  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
''most  esteemed**  edition  of  the  Doctrinale  U  that  of  Venice  in  folio,  with  the 
types  of  John  de  Spird,  between  the  years  1470  and  1473:  it  forms  a  Tract 
composed  of  forty-five  leaves. 
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hf  John  de  Garlandil^*  who  attained  very  high  distinction  in 
the  eleventh  century.  VII.  The  Wriiings  of  Donatus  the  gram, 
marian,  whose  book  on  the  eight  Parts  of  Speech  continued  in  use 
till  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  VIII.  The  Danish 
Proverbs  of  Peter  Lollius,  accompanied  by  a  latin  translation  in 
leooine  verse.  IX.  Faceius,  a  code  of  instructions,  by  proverbs,  for 
grounding  the  manners  of  young  persons :  it  is  a  silly  and  vapid 
medley,  compiled  in  latin  verse. 

Thb  class  of  books  was  interdicted  by  Christiern  II  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  ;  and,  in  their  stead,  came  the  following.  I.  The 
Fundamentum  in  Grammalica,  composed  by  Peter  Albertsen  the 
▼ice-chancellor,  wlio  selected  the  best  parts  of  the  Doctrinale,  the 
GrttcUmus  and  the  Labyrinthus,  with  a  degree  of  judgment  which 

*  John  Garlande  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  but  the  place  of  hiu  nati- 
vity and  the  time  of  his  decease  have  escaped  the  researches  of  biological  his- 
toriana.  About  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  he  retired  to  the  Conti- 
nent with  a  view  to  avoid  the  miseries  resulting  from  the  savage  and  inces- 
ant  i^gpreasions  of  the  Danes,  who  were  then  devastating  the  fiiirest  portions 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  most  of  the  British  islands.  He  gave  prelections 
in  logic  and  philology  in  the  schools  of  Paris,  Thoulouse,  and  other  places  ; 
md,  at  the  same  time,  he  found  leisure  to  compose  many  of  hi"  poetical  and 
scholastic  productions,  and  to  write  several  essays  in  English  history.  There 
is  probability  in  the  conjecture  that  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  after 
William  the  Norman  had  established  his  pretensions  to  the  English  throne. 
Some  brief  sketches  of  this  celebrated  dialectician  were  collected,  from  the 
accounts  of  earlier  biographers,  by  bishop  Tanner,  who  inserted  them  in  his 
''llibliotheca  Britannico-hibemica,'*  p.  309-10.  The  grammatical  treatises 
of  John  de  Garlandid  were  all  printed  previously  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  this  circumstance  is  evidence  of  their  extensive  popularity . 
IiUerjtrelatio  Voeabulomm  ^uivoearum  appeared  in  1486,  with  a  commentary 
by  the  editor  :  the  Compotita  Verborum  issued  from  the  press  of  Gerard  Leen 
at  Antwerp,  in  1486:  and  the  Synonyma  came  forth,  in  a  first  impression,  at 
Reutlingen,  in  14879  in  a  quarto  size.  Wynkyn  de  Worde  gave  editions  of 
the  ■•  Aqiiivoca**  and  "  Synonyms,**  with  the  following  titles.  Multorum 
Voeabulomm  ^quivocorum  interpretatio  Magistrii  Johannis  de  Garlandia 
Kmnmatico  et  Latini  cupido  permaxim^  necessaria;  4to,  l^ndini,  1499, 
1505, 1510,  and  1517.  Synonima  Magistri  Galfridi  Anglici  nupervim^  cor- 
recta;  Londini,  1500,  1505,  and  1510.  This  last  was  printed  by  Pynson, 
4to,  Londini,  1496,  1600,  and  1509 :  the  former  came  from  the  same  press, 
4to,  lb.  1514.  The  Faeetus  is  sometimes  represented  as  one  of  John  de  Gar- 
land]a*s  productions :  it  is  frequently  bound  up  with  his  poem  on  Contempt 
of  the  World  ;  4to,  I^ugduni,  1486.  Galfrid  the  Englishman,  who  expound- 
ed John  de  Garlandia's  Synonymes  and  MqwvocaUy  was  a  native  of  Norfolk 
or  one  of  the  adjacent  counties ;  his  surname  was  Starlcey :  he  became  a  Do- 
minican friar,  and  wrote  a  ''Medulla  Gram matices**  and  other  philological 
books :  he  « flourished*'  in  the  last  half  of  the  fiileenth  centurv. 
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waA  approved.  II.  The  EpUtoUe  Magni  Curd,  which  were  fictu 
tious  letters  interspersed  with  historical  and  geographical  sketches. 
III.  The  FascicuUis  Morum,  a  handle  of  breeding,  from  the  cogita- 
tions of  Henry  Boort :  it  was  printed  at  Cologne  in  1517-  IV. 
The  Horttculvs  Synonymorum,  a  garden  of  synonymes,  '*  laid  out" 
by  Henry  Faber,  and  printed  at  Copenhagen  in  1520.  V.  The 
Vocabuloriuftt  ad  usum  Ducorum  ordine  iiierario  cum  eorum  vulgaria 
interpretaiione,  printed  at  Paris  in  1510. 

Such  were  the  class-books  which^  in  these  days^  the  youth  of 
Denmark  were  obliged  to  study ;  and  Wormius*  affirms  that  the 
period  of  their  discipline  extended  fn^m  fifteen  to  twenty  years-  At 
the  end  of  this  tedious  probation^  those  students  who  had  become  old 
in  the  investigation  of  scholastic  sophistry «  they  became  eligible  to 
the  priesthood  or  the  magistracy ;  but  their  progress  in  the  Dociri- 
nale  entitled  them  onlv  to  recommendation  for  inferior  offices.  Gre- 
nerally^  the  nobles  enjoyed  greater  privileges  than  the  common 
people.  The  former  held  the  best  prebends ;  and,  in  order  to  the 
obtaining  of  rich  benefices,  upon  which  the  eyes  of  every  scholar 
were  fixed,  the  nobles  were  not  required  to  learn  so  many  hexame. 
ters,  nor  to  penetrate  so  deeply  into  the  philological  mysteries  of  the 
Labyrinth,  nor  to  distinguish  so  nicely  the  ingenious  combinations  of 
the  Synonimical  garden.  They  belonged  to  the  order  of  Nobility, 
and  their  rank  was  nearly  equivalent  to  a  bachelor's  degree.     In  the 

*  Olaf  Worm  deservedly  attained  the  highest  distinction,  both  in  Litera- 
ture and  Society,  as  a  scholar,  an  an  anatomist,  a  naturalist,  a  physicimn  and 
antiquary.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  mdlxxxyiii,  at  Aarhuus  the  episcopal 
city  of  Jutland :  his  death  took  place  at  the  Danish  metropolis  in  XDCLir^in 
the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Having  completed  an  extensive  course  of 
education  at  the  universities  of  Giessen,  Marburgfa,  Strasbuxgh,  Bftle,  Padua 
and  Montpellier,  he  devoted  some  time  to  journeys  of  observation  throu^ 
Holland,  France  and  Germany  :  he  made  two  difierent  visits  to  England,  for 
the  sake  of  improvement ;  and,  at  BAle  in  mdcx,  he  obtained  the  doctorate 
in  medicine.  In  mdcxiii,  he  returned  to  his  native  country ;  and,  on  fixing 
his  residence  at  Copenhagen,  he  successively  discharged  the  important  duties 
of  a  Professor  of  Greek,  of  Natural  Philosophy,  of  Physic,  and  of  Court-phy- 
sician to  Christiern  lY,  his  sovereign  The  well-merited  celebrity  of '^Olaus 
Wormius,**  as  his  name  is  latinized,  reposes  securely  on  the  acknowledged 
usefulness  of  his  numerous  and  elaborate  writings.  From  the  results  of  his 
varied  and  successful  researches  in  natural  history,  anatomy  and  northern 
arcbieology,  Science  derived  accessions  both  of  discovery  and  improvement. 
His  Fasti  Dttnioi,  folio,  Hafiiise,  1643,  and  Rumoa^  teu  Daniea  LiUeratura  4m- 
iiquissima  ;  folio,  Hafniae,  1662,  affords  information  regarding  the  studies  of 
youth,  in  the  northern  universities,  previously  to  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 
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litenoy  hbtory  of  Denmark,  there  is  mention  of  a  canon  who  was 
10  illiterate  as  to  be  incapable  of  signing  his  own  name. 

During  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  University  of 
Puis*  maintained  the  highest  celebrity,  all  over  the  world.  The 
reputation  of  a  Lombard,  a  Champeaux,  an  Abelard,  constantly  at- 
tncted  crowds  of  foreigners  to  its  schools;  and,  as  the  philosophers 
then  expressed  it  in  their  extravagant  diction,  the  Parisian  Univer- 
sity  was  the  choicest  gem  in  the  jewel-house  of  Christ,  the  arsenal 
wherein  were  fabricated  the  armour  of  faith  and  the  sword  of  the 
spirit !  It  was  the  key  of  Christianity,  the  paradise  of  the  Catholic 
church,  the  temple  of  Solomon,  the  holy  Jerusalem,  the  tree  of  Life 
io  the  garden  of  the  World,  the  resplendent  lamp  of  the  House  of 
God !  The  Rector  of  this  University  took  precedence  of  ministers, 
barons,  counts  and  cardinals :  his  dignity  placed  him  next  in  rank 
to  the  pope  and  the  king.  They  who  had  studied  at  Paris  were 
ever  after  reputed  as  philosophers :  whoever  took  the  degree  of  M.A. 
there,  he  might  aspire  to  the  highest  honours  ;  he  was  addressed  by 
the  style  of  **  magisiraius  excellentia"  sometimes  by  that  of  *'  vent" 
rabUit  magistrorutn  maje^ias,'*  and  not  unseldom  even  by  that  of 
"deUtu"  in  illustration  of  hyperbolical  impiety.  Many  Danes  fre. 
queoted  this  university,  and  four  of  them — Hetiningus  de  Dania  in 
Mcccxii,  Petrus  de  Dania  in  mcccxxvi,  Johannes  Nicolai  in 
vocczLViii,  and  Manaritus  Magni  in  mccclxv — acquired  the  dig- 
nit?  of  its  rectorate.  The  Danish  scholars  constituted  a  part  of  the 
Naiio  AngUcana,  and  they  resided  in  a  house  assigned  to  them  in 
the  vicini^  of  the  Sorbonne.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  every  chap- 
ter in  Denmark  was  required  to  send  one  or  two  students  to  Paris ; 
and,  at  that  time,  it  was  said  of  Stangberg  bishop  of  Ripen,  that 
this  learned  man,  the  friend  of  learned  men,  enacted  and  established 
as  a  law,  with  consent  of  the  chapter — that  no  person  should  be 
admitted  into  the  order  of  Canons^  unless  he  had  studied  diligently 
for  three  years  in  some  distinguished  university. 

These  remote  pursuits,  however,  did  not  prove  so  beneficial  to  the 
interests  of  Science  as  might  have  been  expected.  Already  had  the 
"  universitary"  philosophy  of  Paris  fallen  into  a  false  direction ;  for, 
instead  of  being  applied  to  erudite  researches  and  serious  discussions 
it  was  prostituted  in  support  of  the  most  pitiful  controversies,  of  the 


*  £.  C  BvLMUS, — ^Histuria  Universttatis  Parisiensis,  a  Carolo  impera- 
tore  A.D.  dccc,  usque  ad  annum  hdc  ;  folio.  Vol.  i  et  ii,  Parisiis,  1665 ;  Vol. 
ni,  lb.  1666 ;  VoL  iv,  lb.  1668 ;  Vol.  v,  1670 ;  et  Vol.  vf,  lb.  1673.  In  the 
phnseolo{;;y  uf  Bibliographers,  "this  is  a  Work  of  extreme  rarity/' 
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emptiest  conceits  and  cavilings  of  a  puerile  '*  scholasticity."  There 
was  a  time  when  he  who  aspired  to  pass  for  a  scholar  and  a  gentle, 
man^  was  not  obliged  to  understand  the  Greek  philosophers  and  the 
Roman  historians :  his  were  held  for  rare  accomplishments,  if  he 
had  dabbled  in  the  Eniiiaies  and  Nominaliiates,  and  other  no  less 
sublime  conceptions.  In  that  age,  such  questions  as  these  were  pro- 
pounded and  seriously  discussed.  Whether  any  thing  was  QoA,  or 
God  was  any  thing  ?  Whether  God  could  know  what  he  did  not 
know,  or  could  not  know  what  he  did  know  ?  Whether  it  was  a 
greater  sin  to  massacre  a  thousand  men  than  to  rob  a  poor  man  of  a 
pair  of  shoes  P  Whether  the  pope  can  abolish  the  doctrine  of  the 
apostles?  Whether  his  holiness  can  exercise  authority  over  the 
angels?  Whether,  when  Lazarus  was  raised  from  the  dead,  his 
heirs  were  obliged  to  restore  his  patrimony  ?  Thus  it  was  settled, 
that  the  man  must  be  a  sage,  who  excelled  in  arguing  on  these  pre- 
posterous  sophistical  notions,  who  could  most  dexterously  reduce  his 
adversary  to  an  inextricable  dilemma,  or  embarrass  him  with  a  so- 
phism, or  escape  from  him  by  an  evasion.  When,  therefore,  the 
poor  Danes  went  so  far  in  quest  of  those  wonders  of  science,  it  need 
really  be  no  hard  matter  to  believe  that  their  travels  contributed 
little  to  the  advancement  of  intelligence,  in  the  land  of  their  birth. 
Besides,  many  of  them  would  be  attracted  to  Paris  much  less  by  a 
predilection  for  knowledge  than  by  a  desire  to  visit  a  city  where, 
during  the  twelfth  century  as  in  modem  times,  the  spirit  of  fashion 
and  frivolity  sat  enthroned.  Hence,  instead  of  attending  lectures  at 
the  Sorbonne,  the  young  deluded  northmen  would  frequent  thea- 
tres, taverns  and  clubs,  and  then  return  to  their  families,  like  Hoi- 
berg's  *^  Parisian  John,"  with  a  ridiculous  itching  for  exotic  pleasure 
and  a  profound  disdain  for  native  enjoyment. 

Better  prospects  began  to  open  upon  Denmark,  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  In  A.D.  mcccclxxiy,  after  visiting  Rome,  Christiern  I 
obtained  a  papal  bull  for  founding  a  university  at  Copenhagen. 
He  then  wrote  to  all  the  bishops  in  his  kingdom,  directing  them  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  new  institution.  He  himself  undertook 
its  especial  patronage ;  and,  with  a  view  to  this  patriotic  object,  he 
appointed  Peter  Albertsen,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age, 
to  be  its  vice-chancellor.  In  the  year  mgccclxxviii,  Albertsen 
travelled  into  Germany  ;  and,  at  Cologne,  he  engaged  several  pro- 
fessors to  accompany  him  to  the  Danish  capital.  The  university 
was  consecrated  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  May,  hcccclxxix  ;  and, 
with  a  view  to  increase  the  number  of  students,  King  John  prohi- 
bited his  Danish  subjects  from  entering  any  foreign  school  until 
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they  bad  completed  a  three  years'  oourse  at  his  metropolitan 
uBirerrity.  Christiem  II  renewed  this  interdiction.  These  ex^ 
pedientSj  however,  proved  unavailing.  The  institution,  being 
inefficiently  provided  with  professors,  and  also  inadequately  en. 
dowed,  it  gnidaally  declined;  and,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  its 
operations  were  entirely  paralyzed  by  the  intestine  disturbances 
which  then  agitated  the  kingdom.  From  mdxxx  to  mdxxxvii,  no 
rector  was  elected :  the  scholars  abandoned  their  studies :  the  pro. 
fesson  deserted  their  chairs:  the  university  was  forsaken ;  and  it 
did  not  recover  from  its  depression,  until  the  Reformation  had  re- 
animated the  energies  of  intelligence  and  morality  and  religion, 
among  the  nations. 

Whatever  might  be  achieved  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  for  the  diffu. 
sion  of  Science,  its  advances  in  Denmark  were  tardy  and  limited. 
Half  a  century  had  elapsed  since  Guttenberg  discovered  the  divine 
processes  of  Printing,  and  yet  at  Copenhagen  there  were  only  ma^ 
nascripts.  Albertsen  presented  to  the  university  a  library  compris- 
ing twenty  volumes,  and  this  was  deemed  a  valuable  collection.  He 
also  induced  Gk)ttfried  van  Ghemen,  the  printer,  to  settle  in  this  city, 
and  the  fir%i  piece  of  Danish  typography  was  a  latin  grammar,'^ 
with  the  date  mccccxciii  :  the  second  appeared  in  mccccxcv  ;  it  is 
a  cbronide  in  rhyme.  Printing-presses  were  also  established  at 
Odensee  and  Ripen  ;  but,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  most  of  the  Danish  books  were  printed  in  foreign  countries, 
at  Paris,  Cologne,  Antwerp,  Leipsic  and  Lubec,  and  these  publica- 
tions were  chiefly  rituals,  mass-books,  and  some  romances  relating 
to  chivalry. 

During  the  progressive  changes  in  scholastic  study,  the  Danish 
language  experienced  few  improvements.  Its  separation  from  the 
loekndic  commenced  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century.     Gramm,t 


*  Gottfried  van  Ghemen  Is  the  only  typographer  known  to  have  exercised 
the  Art  of  Printing,  in  the  capital  of  Denmark,  during  the  fifteenth  century. 
Among  the  productions  of  his  press,  in  this  city,  the^Srs^  was  the  latin  gram- 
Biarbefe  specified.  It  bears  the  title  and  date,  Reffula  de  FiguraHa  Cmatru^ 
tMMiM  GrammaticU ;  4to,  Hafhiss,  mccccxcui.  The  latest  work,  hitherto 
laoertained  to  have  been  printed  by  him,  is  variously  intituled — Nigels  van 
Sor^  Banska  Kroenik^,  Chronicon  de  Regibus  Danise  vemaculum  et  rh3rthm- 
icum,  Fratris  Nigelii  Chronica  Danica,  Niei's  Metrical  Chronicle  and  Den 
Danik^  Riimkroenik^,  as  mentioned  in  a  subsequent  note-  It  is  dated,  Ha& 
ni»  xocccxv. 

t  John  Gramm  was  a  very  learned  philologist,  antiquary,  and  historian. 
He  died  in  1748,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.    His  researches,  judi- 
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indeed^  refers  this  separation  to  an  earlier  period.  He  supposes  tbat 
some  difference  always  existed  among  the  three  Scandinavian  dia- 
lects, united  under  the  generic  name  of  Torrcma  Tungu  or  of  Dan- 
ska  Tungu,  and  his  conjecture  is  not  improbable. 

The  most  ancient  monuments  of  the  Danish  language  bear  no 
higher  date  than  the  twelfth  century.  These  are^  the  ecclesiastical 
ordinance  of  Scania  in  mcxli,  and  that  of  Zealand  in  mclxx  :  but 
the  manuscript  of  these  ordinances  is  dated  in  the  thirteenth  centu- 
ry. Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  Henry  Harpestreng* 
composed  a  book  on  medicine.  In  the  earliest  applications  of  the 
new  language,  its  Icelandic  origin  is  abundantly  apparent :  it  exhl- 
bits  the  same  terminations  of  words,  the  same  forms  of  diction. 
With  regard  to  the  elementary  structure  of  the  language,  it  is  al- 
most pure  Icelandic ;  but  the  orthography  had  undergone  an  impor- 
tant  change.  Thus,  the  Danish  speech  advanced  step  by  step,  rest- 
ing on  traditionary  rules :  ultimately,  it  was  essentially  modified 
by  the  German,  from  which  it  borrowed  new  modes  and  new  words. 
These  modifications  chiefly  distinguish  it  from  the  Icelandic^  in  mo- 
dern times. 

Four  centuries  elapsed  before  the  Danish  acquired  a  character 
sufficiently  determinate  to  fit  it  for  becoming  a  literary  language. 
From  their  being  engaged  in  perpetual  wars  and  adventurous  expe- 
ditions, the  people  did  nothing  towards  promoting  its  development. 
At  their  courts,  the  ancient  kings  retained  pilgrims  only  ^nd  scalds, 
who  entertained  their  hearers  with  recitations  from  the  sagas,  or 
with  songs  in  Icelandic  verse.  The  priests  and  monks  used  nothing 
but  latin  :  they  concerned  themselves  exclusively  with  exercises  in 
that  tongue.  Subsequently,  the  kings  ceased  to  speak  the  Icelandic, 
and  adopted  the  German  language ;  and,  from  the  fourteenth  centu- 
ry onwards,  the  influence  of  Germany  continued  to  increase.  Eric 
of  Pomerania  and  Christopher  of  Bavaria  and  Christiem  I  the  head 
of  the  reigning  dynasty,  all  three  were  Germans.  The  first  profes- 
sors of  the  metropolitan  university,  and  the  first  printers  in  Den- 
mark, were  brought  from  the  German  states.  Whilst  the  learned 
persisted  in  using  the  latin,  the  German  tongue  prevailed  among  all 


ciously  devised  and  skilfully  accompUshed,  have  proved  eminently  conducive 
to  the  elucidation  of  northern  arcbieology. 

*  Whatever  might  have  been  the  advantages  derivable  from  Henry  Har- 
pestreng*a  book  of  medicine  of  the  ancient  Banish  dialect,  these  would 
necessarily  be  limited,  by  reason  of  (he  works  remaining  in  manuscript  As 
an  author,  this  person's  importance  is  unnoted  in  medical  history. 
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otber  classes  of  society.  Saxo*  wrote  a  history  of  bis  country  in  ad. 
mirable  latin  ;  and,  as  the  highest  offices  in  the  state  were  held  by 
ecclesiastics,  the  laws  were  written  in  that  language,  so  late  as  the 
sixteeDth  century. 

The  first  royal  proclamations  composed  in  the  Danish  language, 
aie  dated  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  but,  not  before  the  fifteenth, 
did  the  clergy  begin  to  use  calendars  and  prayer-books  in  the  vul- 
gar tongue.  To  the  same  epoch,  are  referred  the  versified  Proverbs 
of  Peter  Loll]  ust  and  Niel's  Metrical  Chronicle,  two  of  the  most  an. 
dent  relics  of  Danish  poetry ;  but  a  biology  of  Peter  Lollius  is  atto- 
gether  inexistent — so  completely  has  the  literary  history  of  this 
period  been  neglected.     Since  it  is  unknown  where  he  lived,  two 

*  Saxo  iras  a  Dane  by  birth,  an  ecclesiastic  by  profession  ;  and,  from  his 
excellent  attainments  in  learning,  he  derived  the  honourable  designation  of 
GrmmaAcHty  the  grammarian.  While  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  his  peace- 
ful duties  as  a  priest  in  the  cathedral  of  Aoeskild,  and  under  the  fostering 
countenance  of  Absalom  his  bishop,  Saxo  compiled  his  history  of  Denmark 
and  its  dependencies.  His  great  prudence  and  distinguished  talents,  com- 
bined with  exemplary  piety,  led  to  his  being  deputed  on  a  mission  to  Paris, 
in  A.D.  jicLxr,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  some  of  the  Galilean  monks  to 
mt  bis  native  country,  and  to  assist  in  reforming  the  discipline  of  her  re- 
ligious orders.  This  justly  venerated  personage  became  one  of  the  brightest 
Qniaments  of  the  twelfth  century :  he  died  in  the  year  mccviii,  at  an  ad- 
^'snced  age.  Saxo*s  History  bears  a  high  reputation  for  the  purity  and  ele- 
guce  of  its  latinity ;  his  statements  and  opinions  are  re^rded  as  authorities, 
(or  their  general  accuracy :  even  his  imaginative  embellishments  are  respect- 
able^ for  their  liveliness  and  beauty.  His  work  has  passed  through  several 
editions,  with  the  title,  Danica  Historioy  libris  xvi,  annis  ab  hlnc  trecentis 
quioqusginta,  summa  gravitate,  rerum  denique  admiranda  varietate,  inter- 
mixtis  aliarum  quoque  Gentium  historiis,  couscripta  :  folio,  Parisiis,  1514 ; 
Basilese,  1534 ;  Francofiirti  ad  Moenum,  1676 ;  Sone,  IGii  ;  and  4to,  Lipsiae, 
177!. 

t  The  first  and  second  of  these  Proverbs  are  taken  literally  from  the  legal 
code  of  Jutland.  According  to  the  scanty  information  afforded  by  Bartho- 
lin, in  )u5  BUUiotheca  Danica,  p.  119,  383,  Peter  Lolle  was  a  "legifer,'*  magis- 
trate or  provincial  judge,  in  the  province  of  Zealand,  and  his  Collection  of 
Proverbs  has  the  title,  Adagia,  Daniel  et  Latine ;  4to,  Ha/nia,  1508 ;  4to, 
PamiUf  1515;  8vo,  Aarhusu,  1614.  In  Moller*s  Appendix  to  the  fiiblio- 
tlieca  Danica,  the  following  notes  concerning  Peter  are  inserted.  Petrus 
IaII^,  Laalandus,  a  pueritia  in  exercitiis  scholasticis  apud  Roschildenses  diu 
▼enatus,  tandem  rebus  poiiticis  animum  adjiciens,  prudentift  et  eloquentift 
minim  in  modum  excelluit,  adeo  ut  ferendis  legibus  et  dijudicandis  causis 
putlids  adhibitus  omnium  admirationem,  et  Lf-gutm  cognomen  meruerit 
CoUegit  et,  pro  ejus  a^tatis  eruditione,  Paroemias  Danicas  latinitate  donavit. 
See  the  «Hi8lorla  Danica  of  C.  C.  Lyscander ;  folio,  Hafnia,  1622.  Niers 
Metrical  Chronicle  is  the  ^  Dantke  Riimkrtenike"  afterwards  noted. 
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Danish  philoeophers  endeavoured  to  discover  where  he  was  buried ; 
but  all  that  they  ascertained  concerning  him  is — that  Peter  Lolliua 
flourished  in  the  fifteenth  century.  From  the  hiws  of  his  country 
and  the  traditions  of  its  people,  Peter  collected  those  moral  apoph. 
thegms,  those  practical  maxims,  which  the  Arab  teaches  his  sona, 
which  Odin  chanted  in  the  Havamal,  and  which  still  survive  at 
the  two  extremities  of  the  globe,  in  the  balmy  arbours  of  the  IDast 
and  in  the  gloomy  grottoes  of  the  Northern  forests. 

These  Proverbs  are  remarkable  for  their  terseness  and  simplicitj. 
Sometimes,  a  perfect  moral  sentiment  is  expressed  in  one  single 
verse ;  occasionally,  it  occupies  two:  rarely,  does  it  extend  to  more. 
Peter  LoUius  arranged  his  Collection  of  Proverbs  in  alphabetical 
order,  and  translated  them  into  a  barbarous  and  frequently  uninteU 
ligible  latin  version.  On  its  first  appearance,  his  book  obtained  ex- 
traordinary popularity.  It  was  admitted  into  all  the  schools,  and 
became  a  regular  class-book.  Nevertheless,  Christiem  Pederaen 
complained  grievously  that  he  was  obliged,  even  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  to  waste  the  most  precious  days  of  his  youth,  in  studying 
this  piece  of  "  detestable  latinity." 

"  Den  Danske  RiimkrcBnike/*  the  Danish  metrical  chronicle.*  was 
the  production  of  a  monk  of  Soroe,t  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  This  rhymer's  object  was,  to  produce  a  more  po. 
pular  history  of  Denmark  than  any  then  in  existence.  That  of 
Saxo's  was  freely  used  by  him,  and  he  unhesitatingly  adopted  it, 
from  beginning  to  end.  Where  this  work  failed  him,  he  borrowed 
his  relations  from  the  latin  annals ;  butj  instead  of  translating  the 
narratives  of  his  predecessors,  or  like  them  recording  events,  he 
essayed  to  give  his  book  a  dramatic  arrangement.  By  this  methcxl, 
each  of  the  kings  is  brought  on  the  stage  iu  succession ;  and,  as 
an  actor,  he  describes  the  incidents  of  his  own  life,  his  projects  and 
his  achievements.  This  sort  of  soliloquy  yields  a  temporary  gratifi. 
caion,  but  it  soon  becomes  irksomely  monotonous.     In  other 


*  This  Daniih  Chronicle,  in  rhyming  verses,  was  first  published  in  A.D. 
Mccccxcv ;  and,  in  1825,  M.  Molbeck  edited  a  new  edition,  to  which  he 
added  an  introduction  and  glossary. 

f  This  was  brother  Nigel,  Nlel  or  Black,  who  composed  his  original  rhym- 
ing chronicle  in  the  Danish  language.  Here  follows  its  latinized  title,  ^  Fim- 
tris  Nigelii  Chronica  Danica,  omnium  regum  Danise  vitam,  fecta  et  bella  a 
Dano  usque  ad  Christianum  I  complexa;  reperta  in  pnetio  et  clade  DanorOm 
ad  Hemmingstedam  in  Dithmarsia,  die  17mo  Febniarii,  A.D.  acn.**— See  the 
Bibiiotheca  Historica  Dana^Norvegiea  of  N.  P.  Sibbem,  p.  29,  and  the  refer* 
ences  there  cited- 
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ipeets,  the  ''  Riimkrmniki^*  is  destitute  of  value^  both  as  a  poem  and 
t  history.  It  merits  attention  merely  for  its  langaage^  as  a  sketch 
for  eomparison  with  subsequent  writings. 

Mikkel^  an  ecclesiastic  of  Odensee,  acquired  considerable  celebrity 
^for  his  relig;iou8  publications.  He  composed  several  poems,  and  one 
of  Uiese  was  a  lengthy  Lay  on  the  Virgin's  Rosary.*  He  chanted 
die  lady's  buncli  of  beads  with  the  fervour  of  a  pure  papist ;  he  ex- 
tols  the  advantages  of  tithes  with  exquisite  ingenuousness ;  and  he 
Isiids  the  Virgin  "with  a  warmth  of  love  and  veneration  seldom  ex- 
ceeded in  the  mystical  adorations  of  the  '*  Minnesinger."  I'his 
poem  makes  the  Virgin  enter  into  a  colloquy  with  a  monk,  to  whom 
ibe  observes — "  If  you  were  to  be  shut  out  of  heaven  for  your  sins  ; 
if  God  himself  were  to  swear  that  you  should  not  be  admitted  there, 
I  myself  have  still  the  power  to  be  your  saviour,  but  you  must  prove 
to  me  a  faithful  servant.  I  can  interpose  between  Him  and  the 
tnmsgressors,  before  their  condemnation  is  determined.  I  can  pre. 
Tiil  on  Him  to  create  a  new  heaven."  Further  on,  she  add^-* 
"  When  any  one  has  committed  an  iniquity  so  great  as  to  require 
lus  banishment  from  the  presence  of  Grod,  if  the  sinner  shall  read  the 
Ptalms  of  the  Virgin  with  devotion,  I  will  come  to  his  succour  and 
mtore  him  to  the  favour  of  God/'  But  a  passage  concerning  the 
ptyment  of  Tithes  is  the  most  remarkable.  '*  Pay  faithfully,"  it 
ays,  "  the  tithe  that  thou  owest  to  the  priest  and  the  church :  if 
thoQ  faflest  in  this  duty,  the  judgment  of  God  will  condemn  thee  ; 
upon  thee.  His  anger  will  fall :  thou  shalt  witness  the  death  ot  thy 
iwine,  thy  oxen  and  thy  sheep :  the  land  which  thou  tillest  shall  be 
itnidc  with  sterility ;  and,  after  thy  tillage,  nothing  shall  grow 
mve  thorns  and  thistles.  If  thou  failest  to  pay  thy  tithes,  every 
plague  will  fall  upon  thee;  thy  friends  will  forsake  thee  ;  thy  chil- 
<htn  will  pursue  the  paths  of  iniquity,  and  thy  first-born  will  be 
banged :  ijl  the  joys  of  this  world  will  be  denied  thee,  and  thou 
thyself  shalt  be  hurled  into  hell." 

For  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  Mikkel  displayed  a  wonderful  fa- 
cility in  the  art  of  composition.  His  verses  are  flowing  and  harmo- 
mous ;  and,  in  correctness  of  language,  he  surpassed  his  predeces- 
*on.    With  regard  to  the  powers  of  conception  and  imagination,  his 


*  This  uicient  poem  is  written  in  Latin  and  Danish :  it  has  the  title, 
fxpositio  pulcherrima  super  Rosario  Beats  Mariae  Yirginis :  Her  hegynder 
«•  ^egka  n^thelig  bog  om  Jomfru  Marie  RoeenkmnM :  it  was  printed  in  the 
yew  MDxv. 
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position  is  secondary  ;  but,  in  respect  to  style^  he  deservedly  rank* 
at  the  head  of  the  Danish  poets,  his  cotemporaries. 

About  a  score  of  years  afterwards,  and  in  the  same  city  of  Oden- 
see,  there  arose  another  poet  whose  name  ought  to  be  distinguished 
among  those  eminent  persons  who  have  struck  out  a  new  course  and 
indicated  a  new  style.  This  ingenious  person  was  no  other  than 
the  schoolmaster  Christiem  Hansen,  who  attempted,  the  first  in 
Denmark,  to  establish  theatrical  entertainments.*  He  wrote  three 
scenic  pieces,  partly  humorous  partly  serious,  whereof  the  subjects 
are  evidently  borrowed  from  the  ancient  German  dramatists ;  and, 
by  its  rudeness,  his  c  )n  position  throughout  betrays  a  palpable  lack 
of  ex|)erience.  His  first  piece  bears  for  its  title,  *'  The  Story  of  a 
Man  who  outwitted  a  Woman,  with  the  help  of  a  Dog,"  and  ten 
characters  act  their  assigned  parts  in  the  representation.  One  of 
them,  Preco,  opens  the  affair  with  a  prologue  designed  to  arrest  the 
hearers'  attention,  and  the  orator  concludes  with  a  moral  induction*. 
Instantly  after  this,  a  wealthy  citisen  makes  his  appearance  ;  and, 
although  newly  married,  he  is  ready  to  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage,  and 
bids  adieu  to  his  bride.  Scarcely  has  the  good  man  taken  his  de> 
parture  than  the  wooers  of  his  wife  present  themselves  at  her  door. 
First  of  all,  a  boorish  neighbour  advances,  and  bluntly  prefers  a  de- 
claration of  love  to  the  lady,  without  having  recourse  to  rhetorical 
professions.  The  young  wife  disdainfully  repels  him.  She  is  next 
addressed  by  a  monk,  in  prim  and  pretty  phrases ;  and  he  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  courtier  who  makes  the  most  magnificent  promises. 
But  the  bland  flattery  of  the  one  and  the  other's  superb  protestationa 
alike  prove  unavailin  x  ;  the  monk  retires  in  despair ;  the  courtier 
goes  in  search  of  a  sorceress,  and  hires  her  to  enchant  the  fair  dame 
of  whom  he  declares  himself  enamoured.  Forthwith  to  her  aid, 
the  hag  invokes  the  inferna'  spirits ;  but,  as  she  is  then  only  a  no- 
vice in  witchcraft,  the  devils  hold  her  in  derision.    Feeling  annoyed. 


*  This  observation  must  be  considered  as  referring,  in  a  limited  sense,  to 
dramatic  writings  composed  according  to  definite  rules ;  for,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Danes,  the  Swedes  and  the  Norwegians  had  long  been  acquainted 
with  that  sort  of  scenic  exhibitions  whereof  traces  are  to  be  found  in  the  early 
history  of  every  people.  The  £dda  speaks  of  the  harlequin  whom  Gylf  met 
at  the  Gate  of  the  Gods ;  and  Snorro  Sturleson  relates  that  king  Hugleik 
retained  harpers,  conjurers  and  minstrels,  at  his  court.  Several  poems  of 
the  Kesmpeviipr  may  be  regarded  as  dramatic  compositions  which  were  recited 
with  a  sort  of  theatrical  accompaniment.  In  Sweden  anciently,,  the  Lakarh 
were  attended  with  music  and  pantomimes. 
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the  oouriier  takes  to  blustering ;  and,  having  lost  confidence  in  her 
old  friend  Beelzebub,  the  profligate  hireling  has  recourse  to  another 
expedient  She  takes  a  vile,  ugly  black  dog ;  and,  weeping  rue- 
fully, she  presents  herself  before  the  inflexible  bride.  '*  What  have 
yoa  got  here,  my  good  woman  }"  the  lady  inquires  sympathi singly. 
"Alas,  Madam  I"  the  siren  asseverates,  "I  hove  met  with  a  dread, 
ful  misfortune.  Believe  me !  I  had  a  charming  daughter,  the  most 
faeatttiful,  the  most  affectionate,  the  most  delicious  young  damsel, 
the  eye  ever  beheld.  Well !  a  young  gentleman  pays  his  addresses 
to  her ;  she  declines  the  ofier  ;  he  persists  ;  she  remains  inflexible ; 
and,  in  order  to  be  revenged,  the  lover  procures  her  being  changed 
into  a  dog.  There,"  she  exclaims,  in  pointing  to  the  hideous  brute 
heiide  her,  '*  there  stands  my  poor  dear  child  I"  "  O  Heavens !  is 
it  possible,"  cries  the  new-married  wife,  ^'  that  when  a  woman  re- 
jects a  declaration  of  love,  she  incurs  the  risk  of  being  transformed 
into  a  beast  ?**  "  Nothing  is  more  certain,  Madam  ;  every  day,  the 
same  thing  occurs."  "  Ah  me  I  how  unfortunate  I  Why,  this  very 
noming,  I  have  rejected  a  man  of  fashion,  every  way  accomplished, 
and  abundantly  amiable."  *'  Send  for  him  instantly,"  cries  the  be- 
trayer, "  otherwise  there  is  no  knowing  what  may  happen."  The 
gentleman  re-appears ;  the  piece  finishes  ;  and  the  audience  separates, 
delighted  and  edified  with  so  profound  an  artifice  for  deceiving  a  silly 
woman. 

Hansen's  second  essay  is  the  '^  Judgment  of  Paris ;"  and  it  is 
nothing  other  than  a  combat  of  coquetry  by  three  goddesses,  who 
strive  to  gain  the  preference  of  a  youthful  shepherd.  Juno  promises 
him  sovereignty :  Minerva  engages  to  endow  him  with  wisdom  :  and 
Venos  undertakes  to  delight  him  with  the  enjoyments  of  love  and 
heaoty.  Paris  is  young,  and  sighs  not  for  the  sweets  of  power :  nei- 
ther does  he  languish  for  the  excellencies  of  wisdom  :  he  pronounces 
the  charms  of  Venus  to  be  incomparable,  and  accepts  her  promised 
l>oon.  Juno  regards  his  award  with  scorn,  and  withdraws,  uttering 
threats  of  vengeance. 

The  Schoolmaster's  third  lucubration  bears  the  title,  "  TTie  Life 
wul  Death  of  Seunt  Dorothy ;"  and  this  is  a  "  Mystery"  founded 
00  a  play  often  acted  in  France  and  Germany,  during  the  sixteenth 
century. 

In  these  dramatic  productions  of  his,  the  worthy  <^  Dominie"  of 
Odensee  merits  little  commendation  on  the  score  of  invention.  Here 
3od  there,  however,  he  sketches  some  interesting  representations  of 
****Dners,  and  doles  out  a  few  racy  reflections.     Otherwise,  his  verses 
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are  ge/aenWy  rather  polished,  and  his  diction  indicates  adTancement  in 
the  cahure  of  his  native  language. 

Whilst  Christiem  Hansen  was  thus  endeavouring  to  establish  the 
**  dramatic  art"  in  Denmark,  an  anonymous  writer  translated  the  ro- 
mances of  chivalry,  the  **  conies  plaiians,"  the  tale  of  Runs,  and  the 
** hitUnre galanie*  of  Flores  and  Blantseflor. 

Ruus  is  one  of  those  bitter  satires  which  the  **  Middle- Age  occa- 
sionally launched  forth  against  the  monks,  by  way  of  vindicating  its 
independence  at  the  very  time  it  was  plajring  the  disciple."  The  au- 
thor of  Ruus  relates  how,  one  day,  Disorder  found  his  way  into  a 
monastery,  Disobedience  raised  his  front  before  the  altar,  and  De- 
pravity unlocked  the  cellars.  For  a  length  of  time,  the  devil  had 
kept  a  vigrilant  eye  upon  the  saintly  brotherhood ;  so,  he  concluded 
that  this  was  an  excellent  opportunity  for  catching  a  cluster  of  souls, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  great  shame  were  so  good  a  chance  suffered  to 
escape.  Behold,  then  I  the  arch-hypocrite  puts  himself  into  livery, 
assumes  a  respectable  appearance,  hastens  to  the  abbey,  and  solicits 
the  place  of  a  domestic  servant  The  abbot  interrogates  the  false 
menial,  who  produces  satisfiustory  testimonials  concerning  his  qualifi- 
cations, and  is  eng^aged  for  cook  to  the  establishment  What  mar- 
vellous management  of  the  sagacious  abbot  I  Well,  from  4he  hour 
that  the  devil  **  poaa  la  mam  nvr  les  foumeaux!*  the  whole  con- 
vent shone  like  a  guild-hall  at  the  time  of  an  illumination.  From 
that  day  forwards,  adieu  to  fasts  and  penance,  adieu  to  vigils  and 
meagre  diet  The  skilful  cook  entirely  proscribed  the  insipid  fare 
enjoined  by  the  monastic  regulations,  declaring  it  to  be  altogether  uu- 
worthy  of  attention.  With  the  design  of  exciting  the  impaired  appe- 
tite of  his  masters,  and  of  prolonging  the  time  of  their  repasts,  he 
provided  well-spiced  condiments,  and  invented  endless  refinements. 
At  early  mom,  the  fire  of  hell  crackled  in  the  kitchen  :  the  tables 
groaned  nnder  the  weight  of  substantial  hams  and  haunches  of  veni- 
son ;  and,  throughout  the  day,  the  cellar  was  open.  There,  sat  the 
monks  roaring  over  their  bacchanalian  orgies ;  and  the  devil,  who 
treated  them  so  handsomely,  soon  perceived  in  their  increasing  rotun* 
dity  that  his  efforts  were  not  fruitless.  Several  months  glided  in  this 
state  of  delicious  indolence  ;  and  the  cook,  who  had  so  nicely  played 
his  part  in  the  instalment  of  laziness  and  revehry  at  the  abbey, 
he  began  to  fiincy  himself  entitled  to  a  recompence.  Imp-like  and 
impudent,  he  demanded  to  be  made  a  monk ;  and,  though  a  devil 
as  he  was,  a  monk  they  made  him  accordingly.  He  received  the 
cowl  between  two  butts ;  and,  thenceforward,  Brother  StltltK  became 
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his  desigiiatioD.     For  ibis  once  at  least,  the  miserable  monastery  fell 
entirely  imder  the  devirs  dominion.     The  choir  was  abandoned ;  nei- 
ther prayer  nor  holy  chant  were  now  heard  in  the  church :  brother 
Raos  over-roled  the  abbot,  and  brother  Runs  governed  the  monks 
also :  be  tippled  by  day,  and  he  played  the  rake  by  night :  he  experi- 
eooed  a  particular  pleasure  in  exhibiting  the  cowl  and  the  cassock 
where  they  ought  ne^er  to  be  seen.     When  he  performed  excursions 
through  the  country,  his  presence  proved  a  gpreat  misfortune  to  every 
hoDse  be  visited,  and  to  the  peasants  with  whom  he  stopped  to  talk. 
His  envenomed  breath  dispread  a  moral  poison  around  him,  and  he 
rarely  entered  a  hamlet  without  exciting  a  quarrel  or  committing  a 
cmel  theft.    One  day,  however,  brother  Runs  fell  a  victim  to  his  own 
kot?ishness.    He  stole  a  cow  from  a  poor  peasant  who  had  no  other 
property  in  the  world.    For  a  whole  day,  the  unfortunate  man  vainly 
sooght  for  his  cow  every  where,  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  hills.     At 
nigfat,  on  finding  himself  wildered  in  the  mases  of  a  forest,  he  took 
shelter  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  tree.    At  his  feet,  with  surprise,  he 
perceived  a  subterranean  passage :  he  descended  the  mysterious  way : 
and,  after  wandering  onwards  for  many  a  weary  hour,  he  arrived  at 
tiie  gates  of  helL     The  time  was  a  day  of  solemn  audience.     Satan 
vu  then  seated  on  his  throne,  and  his  emissaries  to  earth  were  then 
asKmbled  to  render  an  account  of  their  proceedings.     Some  of  them 
had  1  tirred  up  a  civil  vrar :  some  had  created  discord  in  families : 
others  bad  fostered  a  delight  in  robbery,  encouraged  blasphemy,  pro- 
nioted  sacrilege.     At  these  tidings,  the  king  of  Pandemonium  some- 
times grinned  a  smile  most  horrible,  and  sometimes  he  coaxed  his 
nunioos  with  an  approving  nod.     Anon,  a  jolly  demon  made  his  ap- 
pearance attired  in  the  reverend  guise  of  a  monk :  this  was  brother 
Eons.    His  homage  done,  he  proceeds  to  relate  the  incidents  of  his 
monastic  life :  the  crew  of  devils  envy  him  his  occupation,  and  Satan 
Inniself  applauds  the  villain's  cozenage.     With  the  report  of  Runs, 
the  council  terminated ;  and  the  peasant,  overwhelmed  with  dismay, 
Ktraoed  his  steps  through  the  hollow  oak.     Next  day,  he  hastened  to 
the  abbey,  and  described  the  dreadful  scene  he  had  witnessed.    The 
shhot's  eyes  are  opened,  and  he  becomes  sensible  of  his  guiltiness  : 
Ite  assembles  the  penitent  brotherhood :  and,  altogether,  ihey  fall  on 
their  knees,  devoutly  imploring  the  forgiveness  of  Heaven.    Runs  is 
driTen  with  disgrace  from  their  society ;  and  the  purified  austerity  of 
their  monastic  functions  is  resumed. 

1%i«  grotesque  fiction  represents  the  prominent  features  of  imagi- 
BatiTe  literature  in  Denmark,  during  the  middle  age.     It  appears 
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aroong  the  ethological  compositions  of  that  period  as  Gothic  arches 
are  seen  through  clusters  of  nosegays  or  the  branches  of  trees.  It  is 
an  epigram  in  the  middle  of  a  prayer ;  it  is  a  profession  of  infidelity 
interrupting  a  protestation  of  faith.  This  tale  obtained  an  extensive 
circulation  in  France  and  England  :*  when  it  was  transplanted  to 
Denmark,  the  time  is  unknown. 

The  romance  of  "  Flores  and  Blantzeflor"t  was  printed  at  Co- 
penhagen in  MDix.  This  clever  sketch  in  chivalry  was  read,  from 
the  north  of  Europe  to  the  south,  in  every  castle  and  baronial 
abode :  the  Danish  version  of  it  is  a  mere  translation,  and  this  is 
very  dull. 

Such,  then,  were  the  conditions  of  Literature  and  Education  in 
Denmark,  previously  to  the  sixteenth  century.  Concomitant  with 
this  miserable  written  poetry,  however,  there  existed  a  traditional 
poesy  ;  and  this  was  a  noble,  sweet,  luxuriant  poesy,  which  grew  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  Danish  Middle- Age,  like  a  forest  of  oaks  in  the 
centre  of  a  sterile  plain.  This  is  the  Poetry  of  the  Koempeyiser.:^ 
It  was  long  misunderstood  by  the  Wits :  the  Philosophers  despised 
it :  but,  no  sooner  did  an  intelligent  Spirit  rescue  from  oblivion  this 
sonorous  harp,  this  "  voice  of  ancient  days,"  than  the  multitude  lis- 
tened with  delight,  the  poets  poured  forth  applauses,  the  learned  felt 
amazement.  From  that  time,  Denmark  no  longer  had  reason  to  re- 
gard with  envy  the  heroic  rhymes  of  Spain  or  the  border-ballads  of 
Scotland.  The  Land  of  Lodbroc  now  possesses  her  own  Cbncibn- 
nero  ;  she  now  has  her  own  Minstrelsy, 

*  With  reference  to  the  original  popularity  of  this  fimtastic  piece  of  *<ro- 
manticity,**  a  leonine  sentiment  occurs  in  Seidelin's  Paramim  Ethicoy  printed 
at  Frankfort  in  molxxxix  s  QuU,  the  rhymer  inquires,  mm  Ugit  qum  fraier 
Rautchiut  agit  $ 

t  The  original  idea  of  this  Romance  has  been  ascribed  to  Boccacio^  but 
without  any  reason.  It  was  first  introduced  into  the  north  bj  Euphemia 
countess  of  Brandenburgh,  queen  of  Norway.  Now,  Euphemia  died  in  the 
jear  ucccxii,  and  Boccacio  was  bom  in  A.D-  mcccxiii. 

X  An  Essay  on  the  '<  Kcempeviser**  will  appear  in  a  subsequent  number  of 
this  joumaL— Ed. 
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ON  THE   GEOLOGY   OF    THE    NORTHERN    PART 
OF  THE   COUNTY   OF   STAFFORD. 

By  J.  B.  Jukes,  B.A.  F.G.S. 

Tab  geological  structure  of  the  northern  part  of  the  county  of 

Stafford  is  so  intimately  connected  with  that  of  Derbyshire  that^ 

although  my  materials  are  very  scanty^  it  appears  better  to  throw 

them  together  in  the  form  of  a  supplement  to  my  last  paper^  than 

to  break  the  connection  between  the  two.     The  rocks  which  enter 

into  the  composition  of  N.  Staffordshire  are  precisely  the  same  with 

thoie  of  Derbyshire^  with  the  exception  that  no  toadstone,  or  other 

igneous  rock,  is  any  where  visible.     The  diluvium  also  differs  some. 

what,  since  there  is  in  Staffordshire  a  greater  abundance  of  far- 

tnvelled  boulders  than  in  Derbyshire  ;*  large  blocks  of  porphyry^ 

granite,  and  other  rocks^  washed  from  the  mountains  of  Cumber- 

land«  may  be  seen  scattered  over  the  Pottery  coal-field  and  the 

country  to  the  souths  forming  part  of  the  great  northern  drift  which 

has  swept  a  mass  of  ruins  over  all  the  country  intermediate  between 

Cumberland  and  Worcestershire^  and  some  of  which  have  even  been 

carried  as  far  as  the  Bristol  Channel. 

In  passing  from  Derbyshire  into  Staffordshire,  little  or  no  change 
takes  place  in  the  character  of  the  scenery.  The  same  high  brown 
or  purple  moors  of  gritstone,  the  same  green  hills  of  limestone,  and 
the  same  richly-wooded  tracts  of  new  red  sandstone,  may  be  seen  in 
one  as  in  the  other  county.  There  is,  however,  by  no  means  that 
regularity  of  structure  in  N.  Staffordshire,  considered  as  a  whole, 
which  was  observable  in  Derbyshire.  The  mountain  limestone  is 
confined  to  a  patch  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  district, t  while  the 
distribution  of  the  shale  and  gritstone,  the  coal  measures  and  new 
red  sandstone,  over  the  remainder  is,  at  first  sight,  very  irregular. 
This  distribution  will  be  best  understood  by  marking  on  a  map  first, 
tbe  outline  of  the  mountain  limestone,  and  next,  of  those  parts  occu. 
pied  by  coal  measures,  the  intermediate  portions  basing  understood  to 

'  Since  writing  the  first  part  of  the  Geology  of  Derbyshire,  I  have  been 
infonned  by.Mr.  Barker,  of  Bakewell,  of  the  occurrence  of  granite  boulders 
in  Haddon  fiehl,  and  by  Pro€  Sedgwick  of  his  having  observed  them  on  the 
ntmmUs  of  the  faills  bordering  Derbyshire  and  Cheshire. 

t  Of  course,  its  appearance  on  the  surfiice  is  here  meant,  as  it  is  believed 
tounderiieall  the  rest  of  the  district 
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be  compofied  of  gritstone  or  shale^  except  when  anjr  of  these  rocks 
may  be  concealed  by  the  overlying  beds  of  the  new  red  sandstone. 

Beginning,  then,  at  Berrisford  Hall,  near  Hartington,  the  boun- 
dary of  the  mountain  limestone  runs  by  Narrowdale  to  Oateham, 
whence  it  sweeps  round  to  the  north,  along  the  flank  of  Ecton  hilJ, 
up  to  Warslow.  From  Warslow  it  runs  with  an  undulating  line 
to  the  west,  to  a  point  about  one  mile  beyond  Upper  Elkstone, 
whence  it  deflects  to  the  S.  running  nearly  in  a  straight  line  S.E.  as 
far  as  Waterfall  and  Waterhouses.  From  this  point  it  sweeps  round 
the  bold  hill  of  Caldon  Low  and  along  the  S.W.  flank  of  the  Wea. 
▼er  Hilk  to  Ramsor,  whence  it  turns  to  the  N.W.  and  enters  Der. 
byshire  again  near  Thorpe,  at  the  extremity  of  Dove  Dale. 

The  principal  coal-measure  district  is  that  called  the  Pottery 
coal-field.  This  has  a  triangular  form,  the  apex  of  which  is  at  Bid- 
dutph,  the  eastern  side  running  thence  in  a  nearly  straight  line  to 
the  eastern  corner  of  the  town  of  Lane  End ;  while  the  western, 
after  sweeping  round  the  southern  extremity  of  Mole  Cop,  and  en- 
closing  Talk-o'-the-Hill,  passes  through  Audley  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Aladeley  manor  house.  The  base  runs  from  Madeley  ma- 
nor house,  S.  of  Newcastle,  to  the  S.E.  comer  of  Lane  End  afore- 
said. A  much  smaller  district,  which  may  be  called  the  Kingsley 
or  Gheadle  coaLfleld,  has  a  somewhat  similar  shape,  the  apex  of 
which  is  at  Ipstones,  the  eastern  side  passing  by  Froghall  to  near 
Oakamoor,  the  western  running  to  the  west  of  Dilhome,  and  the 
base  being  an  irregular  line  passing  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Dil. 
home,  by  Delph  Houses,  to  the  S.  of  Cheadle,  and  thence  by  Hales 
Hall  to  the  Ghumet,  just  N.  of  Oakamoor.  In  the  northern  comer 
of  the  county  are  several  small  tracts,  where  coal  is  worked,  either 
on  the  back  of  the  gritstone  hills,  or  in  the  hollows  made  by  the  de. 
pression  of  their  beds.  Of  the  latter  a  remarkable  instance  occurs 
about  half  way  between  Leek  and  Buxton,  about  Goldsitch,  where 
is  a  small  patch  of  coal  measures  about  l^m.  long  by  ^m.  broad. 

It  remains  now  to  notice  the  distribution  of  the  new  red  sand- 
stone. Beginning  at  Ashbourne,  this  rock  will  be  found  running 
up  the  valley  of  the  Dove  in  a  narrow  tongue,  forming  the  middle 
of  the  valley  and  also  the  sides,  up  to  a  certain  height,  as  far  to  the 
N.  as  within  a  mile  of  Thorpe.  Having  crossed  the  valley  of  the 
Dove,  the  boundary  of  the  new  red  sandstone  is  found  to  run 
towards  the  S.  at  the  back  of  Church  Mayfield,  but  shortly  to  turn 
N.  again,  and  run  in  the  same  manner  up  the  little  valley  that  comes 
down  by  Stanton,  that  it  does  up  the  valley  of  the  Dove.  From 
the  bottom  of  this  valley  the  boundary  is  more  regular,  running  N. 
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of  Elkfltone  and  Wootton  Hall,  by  Farley,  to  Oakamoor.  From 
Otkamoor  the  line  mentioned  before  as  running  S.  of  Cbeadle  to 
t  point  about  one  mile  west  of  Dilhome,  is  tbe  common  boundary  of 
tbe  new  red  sandstone  and  tbe  coal-field.  From  tbis  point  tbe  new 
red  sandstone  runs  up  to  C!ellar  Head,  and  tbence  by  Holme  down 
to  Park  Hall,  near  Lane  End.  Tbe  boundary  of  tbe  Pottery  coal- 
field then  becomes  tbat  of  tbe  new  red  sandstone  along  tbe  line  by 
Maddey,  Audley,  and  nortb  of  Talk-o'.tbe.Hill,  to  tbe  S.  W.  end  of 
Mole  Cop,  wben  tbe  two  formations  separate  again,  and  tbe  new 
red  sandstone  runs  into  Cbesbire,  lying  at  tbe  foot  of  tbe  range 
fanned  by  Biole  Ck)p,  Gongleton  Edge,  and  Cloud  Hill.  All  tbe 
sortkem  division  of  tbe  county  S.  of  tbe  line  now  traced  as  running 
feno  Ashbourne,  by  Cbeadle  and  Newcastle,  to  Bladeley,  is  formed 
of  the  new  red  sandstone,  without  tbe  appearance  (so  far  as  I  am 
tware)  of  any  other  rock.  To  tbe  nortb  of  tbis  line  all  tbe  country 
not  preTiously  included  within  tbe  boundaries  of  tbe  mountain 
limestone  and  tbe  coal  districts,  is  formed  of  gritstone  and  shale. 
A  belt  of  shale,  as  usual,  surrounds  tbe  mountain  limestone,  and  a 
ridge  of  gritstone  forms  the  boundary  of  tbe  coal  districts ;  but  tbe 
two  formations  pass  too  insensibly  one  into  tbe  other  to  admit  of 
drawing  lines  of  demarcation,  except  on  a  map  of  very  large  scale, 
and  af^r  much  greater  time  and  labour  than  I  have  bestowed  on 
them.  Within  the  district  thus  occupied,  however,  there  is  yet  to 
be  noticed  a  very  remarkable  outlier  of  new  red  sandstone.  From 
a  hamlet  called  Fould,  about  two  miles  N.  of  Leek,  down  to  tbe 
borders  of  tbe  Cbeadle  coal-field  about  Consal,  tbe  valley  of  tbe 
Ckumet  is  composed  of  this  rock,  which,  as  in  tbe  valley  of  tbe 
Dove  above  Ashbourne,  forms  the  bed  of  the  brook,  and  rests 
against  the  neighbouring  hills  up  to  a  certain  height,  occasionally 
perhaps  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  tbe  river.*  The  same 
diing  takes  place,  too,  in  a  lateral  valley  that  comes  in  from  the  W. 
below  Cheddleton ;  new  red  sandstone  is  found  up  it  as  far  at  least 
as  the  village  of  Endon,  which  stands  on  an  eminence  composed  of 
tbat  rock.  Another  outlier  of  new  red  sandstone,  but  smaller  and 
nearer  the  main  mass  of  tbe  formation,  is  tbat  covering  part  of  the 
Cbeadle  coaLfield,  and  on  which  the  town  of  Cbeadle  itself  stands. 
The  structure  of  the  districts  thus  mapped  out,  and  tbe  position  of 
the  beds  of  which  they  are  composed,  is  well  worthy  of  a  more  ac- 
curate examination  and  description  than  they  have  yet  received. 
All  I  can  do,  however,  is,  to  give  a  few  hints  respecting  them. 

*  The  town  ofLeek  itself  stands  upon  new  red  sandstone. 
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The  mountain  limestone  is,  no  doubt,  much  broken  bv  faults, 
some  of  which  are  very  conspicuous  and  apparently  of  great  magni- 
tude ;  but,  nevertheless,  one  of  two  things  must  be  the  case,  either 
there  exists  no  toadstone  whatever,  and  the  Staffordshire  limestone 
is  one  undivided  mass,  or  else  there  are  no  faults  of  sufficient  magni. 
tude  to  bring  it  up  to  the  surface.     It  is,  perhaps,  more  likely  that 
the  former  should  be  the  case  than  the  latter.     Another  circum. 
stance  strikes  us  very  forcibly  in  Staffordshire,  and  that  is,  the 
greater  abundance  of  extraordinary  contortions  in  the  beds  of  lime- 
stone than  is  generally  visible  in  Derbyshire.   Whether  this  circum- 
stance be  an  evidence  of  greater  disturbing  force,  however,  or  of  a 
modified  exhibition  of  it,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.     Along  the 
whole  of  that  most  lovely  valley  of  the  Manifold,  from  Warslow  to 
its  junction  with  the  Dove  below  Islam  Hall,  these  contortions  are 
continually  exhibited,  but  most  especially  where   the  river  cuta 
through  the  north  end  of  Ecton  hill,  a   continued  succession  of 
saddles  and  curves  being  there  shewn,  which  make  it  appear  that 
the  whole  district  is  puckered,  as  it  were,  into  small  ridges  and  fur- 
rows running  generally  north  and  south,  but  having  others  crossing 
them  at  various  angles. — (See  diagram).     It  is  probably  to  this  con- 
tinually arched  position  of  the  beds  that  the  singular  phenomenon 
is  due  of  the  sudden  engulphing  of  a  brook  and  its  reappearance 
after  a  few  miles,  which  takes  place  in  two  or  three  instances  in 
this  district.     The  great  richness  in  mineral  products,  too,  of  Ecton 
hill,  and  some  other  spots,  may  possibly  be  partly  dependent  on  the 
fractured  state  of  the  rocks.     It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  cop- 
per, which  is  almost  unknown  in  Derbyshire,  should  be  the  most 
abundant  metal  in  many  of  the  mines  of  I\.  Staffordshire. 

The  quarries  at  Waterhouses,  half  way  between  Leek  and  Ash- 
bourne, is  another  place  where  the  broken  and  disjointed  and  vari- 
ously-arched  position  of  the  limestone  beds  may  be  well  seen  ;  and 
indeed  hardly  any  considerable  quarry  or  face  of  rock  can  be  visited 
without  seeing  some  curve  or  contortion  exposed.  Throughout  all 
this  disturbance,  however,  the  action  of  some  general  law  rei^ulating 
the  direction  of  the  forces,  can  be  traced  in  the  fact  that  an  inclina- 
tion of  the  beds  towards  the  N.  or  S.  is  very  rare,  almost  every  dip 
being  E.  or  W.  or  within  at  most  45°  of  those  points. 

The  large  tract  composed  of  the  shale  and  gritstone  has  been  af- 
fected in  the  same  way  as  the  limestone  district,  many  changes  of 
dip,  and  frequent  steep  inclinations  of  the  beds,  being  constantly 
met  with,  and  many  great  faults,  no  doubt,  existing,  whose  situation 
is  not  so  obvious.     The  direction  of  these  inclinations  corresponds 
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inth  those  before  mentioned,  and  a  careful  examination  would  no 
doubt  detect  numerous  anticlinal  and  synclinal  lines  running  across 
tbe  country,  with  an  approximately  N.  and  S.  direction*  An  anti- 
clinal line,  running  N.  and  S.  by  Wetley  Rocks  and  Cellar  Head, 
oeitainlj  separates  the  Cheadle  coaLfield  from  that  of  the  Potteries 
for  some  distance,  as  by  Cellar  Head  shale  may  be  seen,  containing 
t  bastard  limestone,  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  gritstone  dipping  ra- 
pidly from  it  on  either  hand.  How  far,  however,  this  line  may  run 
to  tbe  S.  is  unknown,  on  account  of  the  overlying  beds  of  the  new 
red  sandstone  concealing  the  carboniferous  rocks  from  our  inspection. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  position  of  synclinal  lines  in  this  direction, 
or  lines  towards  which  the  rocks  bend  downwards,  is  marked  by  the 
position  of  the  coal-fields  themselves,  which  of  course  lie  in  troughs 
formed  by  the  bending  downwards  of  the  gritstone  rocks  on  which 
they  rest.  The  small  patch  of  coal  measures  mentioned  before  as 
oocnrring  at  Goldsiich,  lies  in  a  deep  hollow  of  the  gritstone  rocks, 
which  rise  rapidly  from  under  it  on  every  side  into  lofty  hills,  more 
eqiecially  to  the  W.  and  S.  on  which  sides  the  summits  of  the  hills 
eshibit  great  beds  and  ledges  of  rock,  whose  rapid  dip  towards  the 
valley  may  be  seen  a  mile  or  two  off.  The  coal  measures  themselves, 
of  course,  follow  the  position  of  the  rocks  on  which  they  rer>t,  and, 
being  borisontal  in  the  centre  of  the  basin,  crop  out  on  every  side  at 
sn  angle  of  30°,  except  towards  the  N.  where  they  are  cut  off  by  a 
&ilt  One  bed  of  coal  is  here  worked^  which  for  a  short  distance  is 
five  or  six  feet  thick  :  there  are  two  others,  neither  of  which  exceed 
two  feet.  The  northern  part  of  the  Cheadle  coal-field,  about 
Kingiley,  contains  three  beds  of  coal,  the  thickest  of  which  is  three 
feet;  tbe  beds  are  very  nearly  horizontal,  what  slight  inclination 
there  is  being  towards  the  N.W.  S.  of  Cheadle,  however,  and 
about  Oelph  Houses,  five  beds  of  coal  are  worked,  the  uppermost  of 
which  is  six  feet  thick,  the  whole  section  having  a  thickness  of  one 
hundred  and  six  yards,  and  over  this  part  the  inclination  is  S.W. 
the  beds  dipping  at  the  rate  of  one  in  nine.  At  Dilhorne,  I  believe, 
similar  beds  are  worked,  but  they  here  crop  hoth  to  the  N.  and  W. 
shewing  that  the  anticlinal  line  mentioned  before  as  passing  by  Cel- 
^r  Head,  throws  out  the  beds  on  this  side,  and  thus  far,  at  least, 
produces  a  real  separation  between  the  Cheadle  and  Pottery  coal- 
fields. 

Concerning  that  far  more  extensive  district,  the  Pottery  coal- 
fi^d,  I  regret  that  all  the  information  I  was  able  to  procure  is  ex- 
ceedingly  scanty,  owing  partly  to  my  own  want  of  time,  and  partly 
lo  an  absurd  jealousy  which  still  lurks  in  that  district,  with  respect 
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to  affording  the  inquirer  any  information  on  the  Bubject*  From 
what  I  could  collect^  the  beds  of  coal  are  very  numerous,  and  seve- 
ral of  them  upwards  of  six  feet  in  thickness ;  but,  if  the  difierent 
accounts  were  correct,  great  changes  must  take  place,  both  in  the 
thickness  of  the  different  beds,  and  the  distances  between  them  in 
diSerent  parts  of  the  field.  Mr.  Heath,  of  Kidcrew,  was  kind 
enough  to  give  me  a  section  of  the  Hurecastle  tunnel,  in  which  a 
total  thickness  of  upwards  of  three  thousand  feet  of  coal  measures 
was  cut  through,  containing  twenty-eight  beds  of  coal,  whose  thick, 
ness  was  altogether  between  sixty  and  seventy  feet,  and  in  which 
section  neither  the  highest  nor  the  lowest  known  beds  are  included. 
As,  however,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  occurrence  of  faults,  I  think 
there  must  probably  be  some  mistake,  and  that  some  faults  most 
have  been  unobserved  by  which  a  repetition  of  some  of  the  beds  was 
occasioned,  producing  this  apparently  enormous  thickness  of  niea« 
sures.  The  position  of  the  beds  in  this  coaLfield  is  highly  remark. 
able.  Along  the  whole  of  the  eastern  portion,  from  Biddulpfa, 
through  Burslem  and  Hanley,  to  Lane  End,  the  beds  dip  west  at  an 
angle  of  33°,  on  the  average ;  but  on  proceeding  two  or  three  miles 
in  that  direction  the  beds  are  found  to  rise  again,  and  in  the  country 
between  Newcastle  and  Kidcrew  they  dip  to  the  east  at  a  similar 
angle.  On  the  extreme  western  boundary  of  the  district,  howoTer, 
they  again  recover  their  westerly  dip,  and  plunge  under  the  new 
red  sandstone  plain  of  Cheshire.  About  Kidcrew  and  TaUuo'.the- 
Hill  the  beds  are  greatly  broken  and  shattered,  one  portion  lying 
horisontal,  perhaps,  whilst  its  immediate  neighbours  dip  E.  or  W. 
at  the  rate  sometimes  of  eleven  inches  in  twelve,  or  nearly  45^."^ 
The  direction  of  the  chief  line  of  fracture  coincides  with  that  of  the 
ridge  of  hills  called  Mole  Cop,  Congleton  Edge,  and  Cloud;  and  on 
examining  these  we  find  still  stronger  eyidence  of  the  action  of  the 
disturbing  power.  Along  the  W.  side  of  Mole  Cop,  the  upper  beds 
of  the  mountain  limestone  b^n  to  shew  themselves  near  the  base 
of  the  hill,  and  are  worked  at  one  or  two  points,  having  the  shale 
above  them,  which  is  capped  by  the  millstone  grit.  These  two  lat. 
ter  rocks  compose  the  remainder  of  the  ridge,  their  beds  dipping  to 
the  E.  and  forming  a  clear  escarpment  to  the  W.  Along  this  part 
of  its  course,  then,  the  elevating  force  has  not  merely  tilted  the  beds 
into  a  highly  inclined  position,  and  left  them  leaning  against  each 
other,  as  it  were,  for  support,  but  has  broken  them  clean  through 

*  The  workmen  call  the  £.  and  W.  inclinations  <*  the  Staffordshire  dip** 
and  **  the  Cheshire  dip"  respectively. 
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mi  lifted  those  on  the  E.  side  up  into  the  air^  while  those  on  the 
W,  remain  buried  at  an  unknown  depth  below  the  plain  of  Cheshire. 
Ifweoompare  the  position  of  the  rocks  (such  as  it  appears  from 
e?en  these  brief  notices)  on  the  western  side  of  the  Penine  chain/ 
with  that  of  the  same  beds  on  the  eastern^  we  shall  be  struck  with 
the  remarkable  preponderance  in  the  magnitude  of  the  faults  and 
dislocations  of  the  former  over  those  of  the  latter.  This  violently 
frietored  state  of  the  rocks  on  the  western  side  of  the  district^  and 
tlieir  oomparatively  undisturbed  condition  over  the  eastern  portion^ 
k  true  for  the  whole  of  this  great  range^  and  the  ridge  of  Mole  Cop 
is  but  a  minor  representation  of  Gross  Fell. 

In  deducing  from  the  examination  of  its  structure  a  geological 
bkory  of  the  district^  the  same  remarks  will  apply  to  N.  Stafibrd- 
ihiie  ss  to  Derbyshire.  We  have,  however,  in  Staffordshire,  more 
striking  evidence  of  the  period  intervening  between  the  formation 
of  the  carboniferous  system  and  the  upper  part  of  thai  of  the  new 
red  sandstone,  and  of  the  great  forces,  both  of  dislocation  and  degra- 
dadoD,  which  were  at  work  in  the  interval,  than  can  be  seen  in 
Derbyshire.  The  fact  of  the  new  red  sandstone  running  up  the 
vvUey  of  the  Dove  and  lying  for  several  miles  along  that  of  the 
Ckumet,  following  their  windings,  and  resting  with  its  horizontal 
beds  against  their  broken  and  eroded  banks,  shews  in  the  most  strik- 
ing  manner  that  the  carboniferous  rocks  had  been  elevated  and  dis- 
turbed, and  these  very  valleys  had  been  scooped  out  in  them,  before 
the  deposition  of  the  new  red  sandstone.  The  valleys  seem,  indeed, 
as  if  they  had  been  arms  of  the  sea  running,  like  some  of  the  Scotch 
loclu,into  the  dry  land,t  daring  the  new  red  sandstone  period, 
befoe  which  they  must  have  been  deeper  than  they  are  at  present. 
During  this  period  they  were  filled  with  new  red  sandstone  up  to  a 
certam  height,  which  at  some  subsequent  period  has  itself  suffered 
ftom  an  eroding  cause,  and  the  beds  of  the  present  rivers  have  been 
ibtts  formed.  These  facts  are  important,  as  teaching  us  to  look  to 
a  very  ancient  i)eriod  for  the  beginning,  at  least,  of  those  deep  dales 
ind  larines  which  cut  through  the  mountain  limestone  and  other 
bard  rocks,  and  whose  erosion  seems  impossible  by  any  forces  with 


*  The  Penine  chain  is  a  term  given  by  Phillips  and  Conjbeare  to  the 
great  central  ridge  of  hilly  country  that  runs  from  Derbyshire  and  Stafford- 
■bin  to  the  borders  of  ScotUmd. 

t  It  is  by  no  means  meant  positively  to  assert  that  the  hills  of  Staffbrd- 
>blre  and  Derbyshire  were  dry  land  during  this  period,  though  several  argu- 
"^ts  might  be  brought  forward  to  render  such  an  idea  probable. 
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which  we  are  acquainted^  unless  acting  through  very  long  periods 
of  time. 

Concerning  the  very  important  practical  question  of  the  extension 
of  the  coal-measures  heneath  the  new  red  sandstone  districts,  I  am 
not  at  present  prepared  to  offer  any  thing  farther  than  was  stated  in 
the  last  number^  except  that  some  facts  I  met  with  tended  to  confirm 
me  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  boundaries  of  the  coal-fieldsj  when 
ending  abruptly  against  the  new  red  sandstone,  having  been  formed 
by  denuding  and  eroding  forces  acting  before  the  deposition  of  that 
rock^  rather  than  by  direct  fractures  and  dislocations  having  marked 
them  out,  either  before  or  since.  If  this  opinion  should  be  correct, 
the  existence  of  coal  measures  beneath  any  part  of  the  new  red 
sandstone  can  only  be  determined  by  direct  experiment,  since  we 
have  no  means  of  inferring  to  what  depth  eroding  forces  may  have 
acted.  It  isj  at  all  events^  a  circumstance  well  worthy  of  cautioas 
examination  before  entering  iuto  an  expensive  undertaking  in  search 
of  coal  beyond  the  present  fields. 
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The  word  heat,  as  used  in  common  language,  expresses  a  cause 
and  its  effect ;  it  expresses  the  sensation  of  heat  and  the  cause  of  that 
sensation:  hence  philosophers,  to  avoid  looseness  of  speech,  have 
determined  to  strip  the  word  of  its  two-fold  meaning,  and  to  confine 
it  to  the  sensation,  while,  for  the  cauise,  they  have  framed  a  new 
word,  viz.  caloric.  This  distinction,  I  conceive,  will  appear  suffi- 
ciently important  to  adopt  it  in  the  following  remarks. 

When  the  attention  is  first  drawn  to  this  subject,  it  may  possibly 
be  thought  an  easy  matter  to  determine  the  nature  of  a  principle  so 
universal  as  caloric ;  but  that  men  of  the  greatest  fame  in  science 
differ  in  opinion  upon  its  nature,  will  be  ample  refutation  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  question.  At  prevent  there  prevail  two  opinions :  the 
one  is,  that  caloric  is  a  subtle  fluid,  capable  of  entering  into  bodies 
and  of  being  emitted  from  them  ;  the  other,  that  it  is  merely  caused 
by  the  motion  excited  among  the  particles  of  matter ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  one  holds  that  caloric  is  material,  while  the  other,  that  it 
is  merely  a  property  of  matter.     In  entering  upon  this  inquiry,  it 
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vill  be  necessary  to  consider  how  far  caloric  corresponds  with  our 
ideas  of  matter;  then,  which  of  the  hypotheses  gives  the  most  plausi- 
ble explanation  of  the  phenomena  dependent  upon  caloric. 

If  we  adopt  the  opinion,  as  many  do,  that  whatever  is  capable  of 
acting  upon  our  senses  is  material,  the  question  is  at  once  settled  ; 
bat,  to  give  greater  scope  to  the  argument,  it  will  be  better  to  fix 
upon  some  characteristics  common  to  all  matter,  and  then  to  find  if 
tbere  is  any  thing  in  caloric  lesembling  or  approaching  to  these. 
Extent  and  impenetrability  are  chosen  aa  the  indisputable  character- 
istics of  all  material  objects.  The  first  implies,  that  every  atom  of 
matter  most  occupy  s(jace ;  the  second,  that  no  two  atoms  can  occupy 
the  same  space  in  the  same  precise  instant  of  time.  **  Were  this 
hitter  proposition  otherwise,"  says  Sir  John  Leslie,  '*  each  body  or 
atom  might  be  successively  absorbed  into  the  substance  of  another 
till  the  whole  frame  of  the  universe,  collapsing  into  a  point,  were 
lost  in  the  vortex  of  annihilation." 

Does  this  general  and  common  characteristic  of  matter,  extent, 
apply  to  caloric,  or  does  caloric  occupy  space  ?  It  decidedly  occu- 
pies space :  for  most  bodies,  by  an  increase  of  density,  give  out 
caloric;  or  it  is  a  general  law,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  that 
bodies  passing  from  a  larger  to  a  smaller  bulk  evolve  caloric  ;  or 
^  reverse,  bodies  passing  from  a  smaller  to  a  larger  bulk  necessa- 
rfly  absorb,  or  take  in,  calorie.  Thus,  according  to  the  experiments 
of  Mr.  Watt,  water,  by  conversion  into  steam,  is  enlarged  about  1800 
times.  It  may  be  urged  that  this  is  all  very  plain  when  caloric  is 
viewed  in  connection  with  matter ;  but  does  it  occupy  space  uncon- 
nected with  matter,  aa  we  can  conceive  an  atom  or  a  number  of 
atoms  of  any  elementary  substance  to  do  ?  This  question  certainly 
caooot  be  answered  with  the  same  clearness  as  that  respecting  caloric 
in  connection  with  material  objects.  That  it  can,  however,  be  an- 
twered  in  the  affirmative,  will  be  abundantly  evident  to  any  unbiassed 
mind  who  considers  the  following  fact :  the  transmission  of  caloric 
is  vacuo,  as  shewn  by  Pictet,  by  placing  a  thermometer  in  the  ex- 
bauated  receiver  of  an  air-pump ;  and  by  Count  Runiford,  by  placing 
the  same  in  a  Torricellian  vacuum,  the  most  perfect  that  can  be 
found.  Now,' whatever  passes  through  a  complete  void  naturally 
occupies  a  portion  of  that,  unless  it  be  analogous  to  mental  pheno- 
mena, which  few  would  be  willing  to  admit  of  caloric.  Therefore, 
with  the  idea  that  caloric  b  material  there  is  nothing  preposterous 
in  uying  that  extent  is  one  of  its  essential  properties. 

Tbe  other  essential  property  of  matter  is  impenetrability,  or  that 
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no  two  bodies  can  occupy  the  same  space  in  the  same  moment  of  time. 
For  example,  if  a  piece  of  wood  or  metal  be  plunged  into  a  Tessel  fill- 
ed to  the  brim  with  water,  a  portion  of  the  water  will  ovcrBow,  exactly 
equal  to  the  bulk  of  wood  or  metal  immersed.  To  apply  the  Bame 
experiments  to  caloric,  with  our  present  knowledge  of  its  nature, 
would  be  impossible  ;  but  there  is  evidently  something  very  analogous, 
aa  is  shewn  in  the  following  experiment  by  the  distinguisfaed 
chemist  Berthollet: — "  He  took  pieces  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
iron,  equal  in  size,  and  submitted  them  to  the  stroke  of  a  coining 
press  when  he  ascertained  the  heat  produced  by  each  stroke,  by 
throwing  the  pieces  into  water,  the  relation  between  the  degree  of 
heat  given  to  the  water^  and  the  heat  previously  in  the  metal  having 
been  found  by  experiment.*'  So  he  was  able  to  ascertain  how  much 
the  temperature  of  each  piece  had  been  raised ;  and  the  conclusions 
are  these :  each  piece  gave  the  greatest  quantity  of  caloric  oat  at  the 
first  stroke,  less  at  the  second,  and  still  less  at  the  third ;  besides, 
there  was  a  close  connection  between  the  caloric  produced  by  each 
blow  and  the  reduction  in  sise  of  the  metal.  Now,  from  these  facts, 
I  think,  we  may  fairly  infer  the  point  at  issue.  Each  piece  of  metal 
underwent  the  greatest  diminution,  and  gave  off  the  greatest  quanti^ 
of  caloric  at  the  6rst  stroke  ;  there  was  less  diminution  and  less 
caloric,  at  the  second  stroke ;  and  still  less  of  these  at  the  third 
stroke.  The  particles  or  atoms  of  the  metal  would,  on  the  first 
stroke,  approach  nearer  to  each  other,  whereby  something,  if  any 
thing  existed  between  the  particles,  must  be  thrown  out,  and  that 
something  may  be  caloric,  which  the  increase  of  temperature  seems 
to  support.  After  the  first  stroke,  the  distance  between  the  particles 
would  be  less,  consequently  there  must  be  less  of  any  thing  be- 
tween them  ;  hence  less  contraction  and  less  of  anything  to  thrust 
out  on  the  second  stroke ;  and  so  with  the  third  stroke.  This 
argument  may  be  met  by  saying,  that  there  is  no  caloric  in  cold 
metal,  at  least  not  so  much  as  to  explain  the  quantity  that  can  be 
produced  in  percussion.  Our  senses,  or  the  most  delicate  thermo- 
meter, indeed,  cannot  inform  us  of  the  actual  quantity  of  caloric  In 
any  body.  The  information  these  give  us  is  only  relative,  and  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject  has  been  compared  to  a  person  knowing  a 
few  links  in  the  middle  of  a  chain,  while  the  extremities  are  removed 
from  his  view.  So  in  the  metal  there  may  he  much  caloric,  not  to  be 
detected  by  our  senses  or  our  instruments,  capable  of  being  evolved 
on  compression,  as  the  latent  heat  of  steam  is  evolved  on  the  con- 
densation of  the  same.     I  am  aware  that,  in  hasarding  this  remark^ 
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I  am  treading  upon  novel  and  very  uncertain  ground  ;  but  it  is  not 
more  against  reason,  unaided  by  experiment,  to  suppose  that  any 
body  will  give  off  caloric,  whether  latent  or  in  any  other  form,  on  the 
application  of  a  suitable  cause,  than  to  suppose  steam,  which  conveys 
to  our  senses  or  the  thermometer  a  temperature  no  higher  than 
boiling  water,  should,  on  its  condensation,  give  off  nearly  1000 
iegKCi  more  than  is  contained  in  boiling  water.  I  say,  the  one  sup- 
position is  not  more  plausible  than  the  other  by  reasoning  simply. 
Tbongh  the  one  is  known  from  its  effects,  the  other  may  possibly 
be  explained  when  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  becomes  more  ac- 
curate and  our  instruments  more  delicate. 

On  the  whole,  the  increase  of  temperature  on  the  metal  being 
condensed,  and  the  temperature  always  being  in  proportion  to  the 
condoisation,  seem  to  resemble  much  the  overflowing  of  a  vessel 
filled  to  the  brim  with  water,  on  plunging  any  body  into  it ;  and  if 
the  latter  fact  be  a  proof  of  the  impenetrability  of  water,  the  experi- 
nients  of  Bertbollet,  if  they  do  not  prove  the  same  with  regard  to 
caloric,  afford,  at  least,  presumptive  evidence  in  its  favour. 

I  come  now  to  consider  which  of  the  hypotheses  gives  the  most 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenomena  dependent  upon  caloric. 
It  is  a  law  nearly  universal  for  all  matter  to  expand  by  the  addition 
of  caloric:  solids  and  fluids  both  observe  this  law.  On  this  expan- 
sion something  must  enter  betweeu  the  particles,  else  there  must  be 
a  vacuum ;  and  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  a  vacuum,  how  does 
it  happen  that  the  atmosphere  does  not  follow  its  usual  law,  and 
nisb  towards  the  unoccupied  space  ?  If  it  did  enter  between  the  par- 
tides  of  the  expanded  body,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  weight 
of  that  body  would  be  increased ;  but  the  following  experiment  of 
Dr.  Fordyce  shews  that  increase  of  weight  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
^  an  increase  of  temperature.  He  put  1700  grains  of  water  into  a 
glass  globe  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  sealed  it  hermetically,  and 
then  ascertained  the  weight  of  the  whole.  He  next  plunged  the  globe 
otto  a  freezing  mixture,  where  he  kept  it  till  part  of  the  water  was 
froaen,  which  he  again  weighed ;  and  on  comparing  the  weight  of 
ttch  trial,  be  found  that  the  frozen  water  had  gained  about  l-60th 
part  of  a  grain.  These  trials  were  repeated  several  times,  more  of 
^  water  being  frozen  each  time,  when  a  corresponding  increase  of 
^ight  was  obtained.  This  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  weight  of  a 
^y  became  less  on  the  addition  of  caloric ;  and  were  ponderosity 
reckoned  one  of  the  properties  of  matter,  it  would  militate  against 

-  -^^K,:^i:«^  ^r  z^^Urir*  •  hvt  as  this  property  is  merely  relative  and 
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susceptible  of  change,  it  cannot  upset  the  idea  that  caloric  is 
terial. 

The  radiation  of  caloric  is  a  sufficient  proof,  were  there  no  other, 
that  it  is  material.  It  passes  through  space  in  straight  lines  ;  it  can 
be  reflected  at  will,  and  collected  into  a  point,  so  as  to  resemble  the 
condensatiou  of  bodies  confessedly  material.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  conceive  that  this  would  arise  merely  from  the  commotion  <^  the 
particles  df  a  body,  for  the  hypothesis  implies  the  greater  the  eom- 
motion  the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  caloric ;  and  there  is  no  eri- 
deuce  that  the  commotion  of  the  particles  upon  which  it  is  concen- 
trated is  greater  than  those  from  which  it  is  reflected,  unless  the 
increase  of  temperature  be  taken  as  such ;  besides,  the  point  from 
which  the  caloric  emanates,  and  the  point  upon  which  it  is  concen- 
trated, may  be  under  nearly  similar  circumstances  with  regard  to  this 
agent,  yet  they  must  be  governed  by  very  difierent  laws :  the  former 
being  increased  in  temperature  from  the  commotion  of  its  particles  ; 
while,  in  the  latter,  the  increase  of  temperature  causes  the  commo- 
tion among  the  particles,  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  the  canse  in 
one  point  is  the  effect  in  the  other. 

How  ill  adapted,  then,  must  the  hypothesis  be  that  requires  the  aid 
of  opposite  laws  to  explain  the  same  phenomena  in  the  same  matter  I 
The  like  reasoning  is  applicable  to  the  conduction  or  the  commnnic^- 
tion  of  caloric  from  one  body  to  another ;  but  with  the  idea  that  ca- 
loric is  material,  the  phenomena  of  radiation  and  conduction  admit  of 
easy  explanation. 

The  hypothesis,  also,  of  its  material  nature,  gives  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  attendant  on  the  conversion  of  solid 
substances  into  fluids  or  gases,  or  the  reverse ;  in  the  former,  caloric 
is  absorbed ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  given  off.  How  great  is  the  resem- 
blance between  this  and  the  absorption  of  a  fluid  by  a  sponge  or  any 
porous  body,  and  the  escape  of  that  fluid  on  pressure. 

There  are,  however,  some  instances  in  natnre,  contrary  to  the  ge- 
neral rule,  where  caloric  is  produced  on  the  conversion  of  a  body 
from  a  smaller  to  a  larger  bulk.  Of  this,  the  explosion  of  gunpow- 
der is  an  example,  and  which  is  brought  forward  against  the  idea  of 
the  material  nature  of  caloric.  But  the  fact  proves  nothing,  save  by 
analogy ;  and  if  analogy  have  any  weight,  there  is  as  much  reason  to 
suspect  that  caloric,  as  matter,  is  lodged  among  the  particles  of  this 
astonishing  product,  ready  to  burst  forth  on  the  application  of  a  suit- 
able cause. 

A  similar  objection  may  be  raised  from  the  fact  that  water,  od 
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eooimg  from  4(P  to  32®,  Fah.,  exfmnds :  but  this  is  accounted  for  on 
ft  different  principle.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  crystals 
vbich  are  formed  on  the  water  becoming  ice,  obderve  a  particular 
imngement,  or  that  the  coaptation  among  them  is  not  such  as  to 
occapy  the  least  possible  space.  Were  this  law  otherwise,  the  lakes 
md  streams,  in  severe  winters^  particularly  in  northern  regions, 
voold  be  rendered  one  complete  mass  of  ice ;  in  short,  the  fountains 
of  the  deep  would  be  dried  up,  and  man  would  have  only  a  precarious 
fopply  of  this  indispensable  requisite.  But  as  it  is,  water,  on  cooling 
from  40°  to  32®,  expands ;  it  therefore  becomes  lighter,  and  swims 
above  the  heavier.  The  particular  arrangement  of  the  crystals,  as 
already  mentioned,  will  explain  the  enlargement  without  the  seeming 
paradox  of  matter  becoming  larger,  or  matter  being  extracted. 

The  only  other  comparison  which  I  shall  draw  between  the  two 
hypotheses  is  derived  from  the  production  of  caloric  by  percussion  or 
frietioQ;  and  this,  I  may  add,  is  reckoned  by  some  as  one  of  the 
greatest  stumblingblocks  to  the  idea  that  caloric  is  material. 

They  argue  that  whatever  can  be  generated  out  of  nothing  cannot 
be  material.     Thus,  Dr.  Young,  in  his  Lectures  on  Natural  Phiio' 
aopAtjr,  says,  **  If  the  heat  is  neither  received  from  the  surrounding 
bodies  (which  it  cannot  be  without  a  depression  of  their  temperature), 
nor  derived  from  the  quantity  already  accumulated  in  the  bodies 
themselves  (which  it  could  not  be,  even  if  their  capacities  were  dimi- 
nished in  any  imaginable  degree),  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  allow 
that  heat  must  be  actually  generated  by  friction  ;  and  if  it  is  gene« 
rated  oat  of  noUiing  it  cannot  be  matter,  nor  even  an  immaterial  or 
aeni  material  substance."     The  first  of  these  propositions  is  admitted, 
aa  it  can  bear  the  test  of  experiment ;  but  the  second  is  a  mere  as- 
ramptioo,  vis.,  "  that  the  caloric  cannot  be  derived  from  the  quantity 
aheady  accumulated  in  the  bodies  themselves,  even  if  their  capacities 
were  diminished."     Were  we  able  to  measure  the  quantity  of  caloric 
in  any  body,  this  supposition  might  be  entertained  in  preference  to 
one  more  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  matter.     This,  however,  we 
cannot  do,  with  our  present  information  ;  for  any  body  may  contain 
one  degree  of  caloric,  or  ten  thousand,  as  our  knowledge  is  only  re* 
lative.    Further,  the  reverse  of  this  assumption  will  explain  all  the 
phenomena  atteudant  on  percussion  or  friction,  without  the  violation 
^  a  single  law  of  physics.     Whereas  the  idea  that  caloric  is  merely 
^he  consequence  of  motion,  for  the  support  of  which  the  assumption 
tt  raised,  can  only  be  defended  by  setting  aside  an  important  fact  in 
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the  laws  of  motion.  For  instance,  wheneyer  a  moving  Jorce  is  ap> 
plied  to  any  body  at  rest,  part  of  that  force  is  expended  in  overcom- 
ing the  inertia  of  matter ;  consequently,  the  power  is  less  efficient 
than  when  the  inertia  has  been  overcome.  These  facts,  however, 
by  no  means  coincide  with  Berthollet's  experiments  with  the  metalsy 
as  specified.  The  first  blow,  having  to  overcome  the  actual  or  com- 
parative inertia  of  matter,  would  naturally,  on  this  view,  afford  least 
caloric,  as*  the  motion  among  the  particles  would  be  less  than  on  the 
succeeding  blows  ;  but  the  reverse  was  the  fact,  as  the  first  blow  af- 
forded the  greatest  quantity  of  caloric.  That  caloric  already  existing 
in  bodies  is  merely  evolved  on  percussion  or  friction,  is  an  assumption 
as  destitute  of  proof  as  that  which  Dr.  Young  has  assumed  ;  but  it 
does  not  violate  any  of  the  known  laws  of  matter,  or  rather  it  coin- 
cides with  some  of  those  laws  which  the  opposite  idea  directly  sets  at 
nought.  Therefore,  it  is  certainly  more  logical  to  adopt  that  opinion 
which  is  supported  by  reasons,  though  not  stronger  than  analogy,  in 
preference  to  another  not  only  destitute  of  analogical  reasoning,  but 
running  directly  counter  to  what  analogy  might  lead  us  to  expect. 

The  same  author  remarks  that  *'  those  who  look  up  with  unquali- 
fied reverence  to  the  dogmas  of  the  modem  schools  of  chemistry,  will 
probably  long  retain  a  partiality  for  the  convenient,  but  superficial 
and  inaccurate,  modes  of  reasoning  which  have  been  founded  on  the 
favourite  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  caloric  as  a  separate  substance ; 
but  it  may  be  presumed  that,  in  the  end,  a  careful  examination  of 
the  facts  which  have  been  adduced  in  confutation  of  that  system  will 
make  a  sufficient  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  cultivators  of  che- 
mistry to  induce  them  to  listen  to  a  less  objectionable  theory.'*  Not- 
withstanding the  denunciation  of  being  a  superficial  and  inaccurate 
reasoner,  I  am  induced,  after  taking  a  retrospect  of  all  the  facts  con- 
nected with  caloric,  to  consider  it  material.  This  view  gives  the  most 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  phenomena  depen- 
dent upon  caloric,  though  a  few  of  them,  as  instanced  in  the  case  of 
bodicH  becoming  larger  and  at  the  same  time  emitting  caloric,  may  at 
first  stagger  us  in  this  belief,  yet  if  we  deal  with  the  subject  as  is 
done  with  the  other  objects  of  nature,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  about 
the  conclusion  I  have  drawn  :  I  allude  to  the  formation  of  a  law  from 
the  general  effect  of  any  body,  rather  than  from  the  exceptions  to  it. 

The  invention  of  the  hypothesis  that  caloric  depends  on  motion,  is 
ascribed  to  Lord  Bacon  ;  and  it  is  supported  by  the  opinions  both  of 
'^  -1-  nnH  Newton.     The  opinion  of  such  men  ought  certainly  to 
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nnke  any  oae  pttuse  before  he  differed  from  it ;  but  were  mere  names 
to  be  taken  as  evidence  in  scientific  inquiries,  all  improvements  would 
£ut  be  at  an  end.  The  only  legitimate  way  of  interrogating  nature 
ii  by  observation  and  experiment,  and  facts  fairly  deduced  from  these 
are  of  more  value  than  theories  the  most  beautiful,  no  matter  by 
vhoae  name  they  are  supported. 


BLANCHE     DE     BEAULIEU  ; 

A  TALB   OF   THE   BBTOLUTIOM. 

TAKEN    FROM    THE    FRENCH   OF  ALEXANDRE    DUMAS. 

On  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  December,  17d3>  a  strange  and 
fearful  spectacle  presented  itself  from  the  hill  which^  on  the  road 
from  Cliason,*  overlooks  the  valley  where  the  village  of  St.  Crepin 
lies  almost  hidden  among  the  trees.  At  first  the  eye  could  discover 
only,  in  the  dim  twilight^  three  or  four  columns  of  thick  smoke^ 
which,  leparated  at  their  base,  united  into  one  dense  mass  as  they 
me,  lajrily  waving  in  the  heavy  atmosphere ;  then  rolling  away, 
mixed  with  the  low  and  foggy  clouds.  Gradually  the  dark  vapour 
became  more  lurid;  and  at  length,  bursting  from  the  roofs  of  the 
houKs,  the  long  forked  flames  usurped  its  place  with  a  crackling 
sound ;  now,  creeping  stealthily  along ;  then,  darting  spirally  up- 
wards, piercing  the  thick  mist  which  hung  over  them  like  a  mantle. 
From  time  to  time,  as  a  roof  fell  in,  a  more  vivid  blaze  arose,  which, 
mingled  with  a  thousand  sparks,  disclosed  to  view  a  company  of 
lokliers,  whose  occasional  shouts  and  bursts  of  merriment  contrasted 
stranKely  with  the  awful  scene  before  them.  It  was  a  republican 
lirigade  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  men ;  who,  having  found 
^  village  deserted,  had  wantonly  set  it  on  fire. 

One  detached  cottage,  however,  was  not  yet  burning.  Every 
Precaution  seemed  to  have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  flames  from 
i^bing  it.  Two  sentinels  stood  at  the  door,  and  occasionally  an 
^'^cer  or  aide.de.camp  passed  in,  and  returned  to  transmit  orders  to 

*  Clisson,  a  small  town  in  Bretogne,  near  Nantes. 
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the  army  without.  He  who  issued  these  oommands  was  a  youiifr 
man^  who  did  not  appear  to  have  numbered  more  than  two  and 
twenty  years.  His  long  brown  hair  parted  on  his  forehead,  fell  in 
waving  curls  over  his  temples  and  cheeks,  which  were  pale  and 
thin ;  and  his  whole  countenance  was  stamped  with  that  indeBcribable 
air  of  melancholy  which,  in  the  eye  of  superstition,  is  considered  to 
mark  those  who  are  fated  to  die  young.  He  was  bending  over  a  table, 
and  beneath  the  large  blue  cloak  which  was  wrapped  loosely  round 
him,  might  be  discerned  the  marks  of  his  rank — ^the  insignia  of  a 
general.  A  geographical  chart  lay  before  him  ;  and  by  the  light  of 
a  lamp,  which  seemed  to  grow  pale  in  the  more  lurid  blaae  of  the 
burning  village,  he  was  tracing  with  a  pencil  the  route  his  men 
were  to  take.     It  was  the  young  republican  General  Marceau. 

At  length  the  work  of  destruction  was  over.  The  village  so 
lately  smiling  in  its  peaceful  valley  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ^ahes. 
The  groups  of  men  which  surrounded  it  once  more  forming  into 
column,  prepared  to  traverse  the  dark  and  circuitous  route  which  ae* 
parates  St.  Crepin  from  Montfaucon ;  and  when,  some  minutes  after, 
the  moon  shone  for  an  instant  from  behind  the  thick  clonda,  on  their 
glittering  bayonets,  as  they  crept  almost  noiselessly  along,  they  ap- 
peared,  winding  through  the  darkness  like  an  immense  serpent,  co- 
vered with  scales  of  burnished  steel. 

Marching  to  an  attack  by  night  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  an 
army.  War  may  be  glorious  to  the  enthusiast  by  day,  when,  amid 
the  roar  of  the  cannon  and  the  clanging  sound  of  conflicting  wea- 
pons, the  martial  trumpet  excites  ardour  in  the  soul,  and  friends  and 
enemies  are  by  to  see  how  gloriously  we  fall.  But  in  the  deep  si- 
fence  of  night,  not  to  know  how  we  are  attacked,  nor  how  to  defend 
ourselves ;  to  fall  without  seeing  who  strikes  us,  nor  whence  the 
blow  came ;  to  be  trampled  under  foot  in  the  darkness,  surrounded 
by  the  dying  and  the  dead,  with  no  friendly  eye  to  pity  and  no  arm 
to  succour  us ;  these,  these  are  the  horrors  that  often  make  the 
boldest  heart  quail,  and  the  most  daring  arm  tremble.  Sudi 
thoughts  passed  rapidly  through  the  minds  of  many  in  that  armj, 
as  they  pursued  their  route  cautiously  and  in  silence  ;  for  they  knew 
that  a  sharp  conflict  awaited  them  at  the  end  of  a  toilsome  and  difli- 
cult  march — a  battle  by  night.  Marceau  himself  was  their  guide  ; 
he  had  so  attentively  studied  all  the  localities  that  he  believed  him- 
self able  to  conduct  them  in  safety  to  the  spot  to  which  they  were 
bound,  and  the  event  proved  he  was  not  mistaken.  In  little  more 
than  an  hour  they  found  themselves  in  the  dark  gloom  of  the  forest, 
where,  according  to  the  intelligence  he  had  feceived^  Msroeau 
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eipeeted  to  surprise  a  number  of  the  fugitive  royalists^  and  some 
part  of  their  forces,  amounting  to  nearly  eighteen  hundred  men^ 
saKmUed  to  hear  a  mass. 

The  General  now  separated  his  little  troop  into  several  columns^ 
with  orders  to  traverse  the  forest  in  different  directions^  and  sur- 
round tlie  appointed  spot  on  every  side.  Half  an  hour,  he  calcu. 
Isted,  would  suffice  for  each  party  to  take  up  its  respective  position. 
One  division  remained  to  advance  by  the  way  which  lay  before  him^ 
the  others  separated  on  each  side  to  pursue  their  respective  routes ; 
the  heavy  tramp  of  their  steps  gradually  became  fainter  and  fainter, 
tod  at  length  died  away  altogether. 

The  half  hour  passed  quickly^  and  the  word  "  Forward  !"  was  at 
^gth  given  by  Marceau.  As  they  cautiously  and  gradually  ad- 
TSDcedj  the  cross. way  which  formed  the  centre  of  the  forest  appear, 
ed  illuminated.  On  a  nearer  approach  a  number  of  glittering 
torches  were  perceived,  and  soon  as  every  object  became  more  dis. 
tinct,  sn  unusual  sight  burst  upon  their  view.  On  an  altar  rudely 
erected  by  piling  together  a  number  of  loose  stones,  the  minister  oi 
Stint  Marie  de  Rhe  was  performing  a  mass ;  a  number  of  old  men 
endrded  the  altar,  bearing  torches  in  their  hands,  and  round  about 
a  crowd  of  women  and  children  were  on  their  knees,  engaged  in 
prayer.  Between  the  republican  army  and  this  group,  the  men  were 
stationed  in  a  thick  phalanx,  evidently  prepared  for  attack  or  de- 
fenoe.  The  royalists  did  not  wait  for  the  onset.  They  had  sharp- 
ihooterB  in  the  wood,  who  had  already  commenced  firing  on  the  ap. 
pnaching  soldiers,  who  advanced  firmly  step  by  step,  without  pull, 
ing  a  trigger,  or  answering  in  any  way  the  reiterated  fire  of  their 
enemies.  The  only  words  heard  were,  after  each  discharge,  "  Close 
Qp !  dose  up !"  All  this  time  the  priest  continued  to  read  the  mass, 
his  audience  remaining  on  their  knees,  apparently  unconcerned  with 
what  was  passing  around  them.  The  republican  army  steadily  ad. 
vanoed ;  when  they  were  within  thirty  paces  of  their  enemies,  the 
firing  commenced  ;  the  first  rank  dropping  on  one  knee,  three  lines 
of  gona  were  discharged,  making  terrible  havoc  among  the  royalists, 
and  aome  balls,  passing  into  the  midst,  fell  at  the  foot  of  the  altar, 
kiiUng  or  wounding  women  and  children  in  their  course.  All  was 
instantly  cries  and  tumult.  The  priest  raised  the  host,  and  every 
1^^  bent  to  the  earth  in  reverential  silence.  The  republicans  fired 
their  second  discharge  at  ten  paces ;  as  calmly  as  though  they  were 
At  a  review,  and  with  as  much  precision  as  before  a  target.  Nei- 
^^  psrty  had  time  to  reload,  but,  rushing  on,  closed  with  their 
tMyooets;  and  here  the  republicans,  being  regularly  armed,  had  a 
vot.  IX.,  NO.  xxvi.  32 
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decided  adrantage.     The  rojalists  began  to  gire  way ;  rank  after 
rank  fell  before  their  powerful  enemies.     The  priest j  perceiving 
this,  gave  a  sign,  and  in  an  instant  every  torch  was  extinguished, 
and  the  warfare  carried  on  in  total  darkness.     In  the  midst  of  the 
scene  of  carnage  and  disorder  which  ensued,  the  words  "  Mercy ! 
mercy  !''  were  jironounced  in  a  heart-rending  voice  at  the  feet  of 
Marceau,  who  was  in  the  act  of  striking  the  soldier  now  clinging  to 
his  knees.     He  paused.     It  was  a  young  Vendeen,  disarmed,  who 
sought  to  escape  from  this  terrible  conflict.     "  Mercy  !"  he  repeat- 
ed, "  for  the  love  of  heaven,  save  me  !"    The  General  drew  him  a 
few  paces  from  the  field  of  battle,  to  avoid  the  notice  of  his  soldiers, 
but  was  soon  forced  to  stop :  the  stranger  had  fainted.     Marceau 
felt  surprised  at  this  excess  of  terror  in  a  soldier,  but  he  nevertbe. 
less  hastened  to  assist  him ;  and  on  unbuckling  his  helmet,  to  give 
him  air,  he  discovered  by  the  long  flowing  tresses  which  escaped 
that  it  was  a  woman  he  had  saved  !     Not  an  instant  was  to  be  lost. 
The  orders  of  the  Convention  were  strict :  *'  Every  Vendcen  found 
carrying  arms,  or  joining  an  assemblage,  be  their  age  or  sex  what  it 
would,  was  to  perish  on  the  scaffold."     Placing  her  under  a  tree, 
Marceau  hastened  back  to  the  field  of  battle.     Axnong  the  dead  he 
distinguished  a  young  republican  oflScer,  whose  height  and  size  ap- 
peared to  him  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  unknown,  and,  hastily 
despoiling  him  of  bis  uniform  and  helmet,  he  returned  to  his  charge, 
whom  the  fresh  air  of  the  niuht  had  nearly  restored  to  conscious, 
ness.     **  My  father !  my  father !"  were  her  first  words,  as,  partly 
raising  herself,  she  passed  her  hand  rapidly  across  her  brow,  as  if  to 
collect  her  scattered  senses,  "  I  have  abandoned  him  I  he  is  killed  P 
"  No,  Mad.  Blanche,"  said  a  voice  from  behind  her,  "  the  Marquis 
de  Heaulieu  lives  ;  he  is  saved  !     Vive  le  Roi  /''     He  who  uttered 
these  words  disappeared  like  a  shadow,  but  not  before  Blanche  had 
recognized  the  faithful  follower  of  her  house.    "  Tinguy  !  Tinguy  !* 
she  exclaimed,  stretching  her  arms  whence  the  sound  came.     **  Si- 
lence !"  said  Marceau,  "  one  word  will  betray  you,  and  then  even  I 
cannot  save  you,  thoui^h  I  would  wish  to  do  so.     Put  on  these 
clothes,  and  wait  here."     He  a^ain  repaired  to  the  scene  of  conflict 
The  royalists  were  entirely  routed,  and  many  of  them  taken  pri- 
soners.    Giving  his  troops  orders  to  retire  towards  Chollet,  and 
leaving  his  colleague  in  command,  he  returned  to  Blanche,  whom 
he  found  ready  equipped  to  follow  him.     They  directed  their  steps 
towards  the  high  road  yrhich  traverses  the  forest,  where  Marceau's 
servant  awaited  him  with  led  horses.     Here  his  embarrassment  in- 
creased, for  he  feared  his  prisoner  would  not  be  able  to  manage  h«r 
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iteed  10  as  to  use  all  the  expedition  he  knew  was  necessary ;  but  he 
was  quickly  re.assured  by  seeing  her  vault  into  the  saddle  with  all 
tbeease  and  grace  of  the  most  accomplished  horseman*  She  smiled 
fkintly  on  observing  his  surprise^  and  said  *'  You  would  not  be  as- 
toDished^  did  you  know  all  the  circumstances  which  have  made 
every  manly  exercise  familiar  to  me."  ''  At  some  future  period  I 
will  hear  them,  said  Marceau ;  "  our  object  must  now  be  to  gain 
Chollet  as  quickly  as  possible :  so  give  your  steed  the  rein/  and  foL 
low  me."  He  spurred  his  horse  into  a  gallop,  and  in  half  an  hour 
ihcf  entered  the  town.  Proceeding  to  the  Hotel  de  Sans-Culottes^ 
ke  engaged  two  rooms,  and,  conducting  his  charge  to  one  of  them, 
leoommended  her  to  lie  down  in  the  clothes  she  then  wore,  and  en. 
dnvour  to  gain  a  little  of  the  repose  she  so  much  needed,  after  the 
hflmirs  of  the  past  night.  Youth  is  a  period  in  which  misery  ap- 
peals so  foreign  to  existence  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  be- 
come familiarized  with  it.  Thus,  Blanche,  notwithstanding  the 
deserted  state  in  which  she  found  herself,  could  still  look  forward 
with  hope  to  the  future.  The  soft  voice  and  elegant  figure  of  the 
republican  general  had  already  made  an  impression  on  her  young 
heart  The  idea  of  death — of  the  scaffold — never  once  entered  her 
mind,  for  Marceau  had  said  '*  I  will  save  you." 

The  General  quickly  laid  his  plans :  one  only  method  of  saving 
Bkoche  appeared  practicable,  which  was  to  convey  her  himself  to 
Nantes,  where  bis  family  then  lived.  For  three  years  he  had  not 
wen  either  his  mother  or  sisters,  and  now,  finding  himself  within  a 
few  miles  of  their  residence,  he  determined  to  wait  immediately  on 
the  general-in-chief,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  success  of  his  late 
expedition,  and  at  the  same  time  solicit  him  for  leave  of  absence. 
This  he  obtained  without  difficulty  ;  and  in  a  few  hours  he  and  his 
young  charge  set  out  on  their  journey.  No  sooner  did  he  find  him. 
Klf  alone  with  Blanche,  than  he  claimed  her  promise  of  detailing 
to  him  the  events  of  her  past  life  ;  for  he  already  felt  a  lively  inte- 
rest in  the  young  stranger  so  unexpectedly  thrown  upon  him  for 
succour.  With  a  touching  simplicity  she  related  the  following  cir- 
^utttances.  Having  lost  her  mother  when  very  young,  she  had 
^^Qcnoe  the  sole  companion  of  her  father,  the  Marquis  de  Beaulieu  ; 
^  was  accustomed,  from  her  earliest  years,  to  share  with  him  the 
'^^ce,  and  all  the  manly  sports  of  the  age^  After  the  insurrection 
^  Ia  Vendee  broke  out,  she  was  thus  enabled  to  show  her  devotion 
to  her  food  parent,  by  following  him  in  the  disguise  she  wore  when 
Marceau  found  her.  Perceiving  how  deeply  the  young  General 
^**>Qtoiested  in  the  recital,  she  went  on  to  relate  all  the  fatigues 
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and  terrors  she  had  undergone  from  the  taking  of  St.  Florent  till 
the  night  on  which  he  had  saved  her  life.  The  city  of  Nantes 
hroke  upon  their  sight  as  she  finished  her  tale ;  and  in  a  few  mi. 
nutes  Marceau  was  in  the  arms  of  his  family.  His  first  welcome 
over,  he  presented  to  them  his  young  fellow-traveller.  A  few  words 
were  sufficient  to  interest  them  in  her  behalf ;  his  sisters  vied  with 
each  other  in  showing  her  the  most  delicate  attentions ;  and  on  her 
expressing  a  wish  to  exchange  her  present  dress  for  one  more  be^ 
coming  her  sex,  conducted  her  to  their  apartments,  where  they 
assisted  her  to  array  herself  in  a  more  suitable  costume,  selected 
from  their  own  wardrobe. 

Prepossessed  as  the  young  General  was  already  in  her  favour  by 
the  sweet  simplicity,  mingled  with  the  womanly  dignity,  she  had 
displayed  throughout  their  intercourse,  he  could  not  conceal  his 
admiration  when  he  beheld  her  striking  beauty,  as,  on  returning  to 
the  room,  she  smilingly  extended  her  hand  towards  him.  Blanche 
could  not  but  perceive  the  impression  she  had  made,  and  a  sensation 
of  delight  arose  in  her  mind  as  she  did  so.  For  the  first  time  in 
her  life  she  became  conscious  of  the  full  value  of  personal  charms  ; 
and  she  inwardly  thanked  heaven  for  having  so  plentifully  bestowed 
them  on  her.  All  was  joy  and  happiness  under  one  roof  in  Nantes 
on  that  evening. 

Days  passed  rapidly  on.  Every  hour  Marceau  became  more  con- 
vinced of  the  danger  of  remaining  in  Blanche's  society,  yet  found  it 
impossible  to  tear  himself  away.  It  was  vain  to  attempt  to  conceal 
his  passion  ;  it  was  visible  in  his  every  look  and  action.  On  one 
occasion  he  presented  to  her  the  most  costly  ornaments,  but  she 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  any.  "  Do  jewels  become  vaj 
situation  }"  she  replied  sadly,  ''while  my  father  is  probably  begging 
his  bread  from  cottage  to  cottage,  a  homeless  outcast,  with  a  price 
set  on  his  head  ;  myself  a  proscribed  fugitive  f  No !  my  stmj^city 
will  hide  me  from  observation,  and  remember,  discovery  would  he 
ruin."  Then,  on  seeing  how  much  he  was  hurt  by  her  refusal,  she 
said  more  gaily,  "  Well,  then,  I  will  take  thU,"  selecting  from  the 
ornaments  before  her  a  small  artificial  red  rose,  ''  and  wear  it  in 
memory  of  yotir  kindness."  A  fortnight  still  remained  before  the 
expiration  of  his  leave  of  absence,  when  Marceau  suddenly  received 
an  order  to  return  immediately  to  his  regiment,  and  join  the  army 
in  the  west  of  France.  He  was  astonished  and  dismayed  beyond 
measure  at  this  unexpected  command.  One  thing  was  certain— «it 
must  be  obeyed  ;  to  hesitate  was  to  be  lost. 

Must  he,  then,  leavs  her  who  had  become  dear  to  him  as  his  oiwn 
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mil?  for  whom  he  would  have  gladly  sacrificed  every  thing  but 
kuHmr?  Must  he  leave  her«  alone  and  unprotected,  in  a  city 
through  the  streets  of  which  daily  flowed  the  blood  of  those  unhap. 
py  victims  who  were,  like  her,  obnoxious  to  the  republican  govein- 
oent?  Blanche  was  present  when  the  order  was  given  to  him,  and 
perceiving  his  agitation,  hastily  enquired  what  had  discomposed  him. 
Without  a  word,  he  put  into  her  hands  the  document  he  had  just 
received.  She  saw  in  a  moment  the  danger  to  which  he  would 
would  expose  himself  in  neglecting  to  obey  it,  and,  though  her  own 
heart  beat  violently  as  she  spoke,  she  enforced  upon  him  the  neces- 
fity  of  his  instant  departure.  Marceau  gazed  on  her  scornfully* 
"Andean  you,  too,  Blanche,  command  me  to  go?*'  he  said:  and 
then,  starting  up,  paced  the  room  with  hasty  strides,  muttering  to 
himself, "  Fool !  madman  that  I  am,  to  have  imagined  she  would 
regret  my  absence  !  How  could  I  dream  that  she  would  regard  me 
with  any  other  feeling  than  indifference  ?"  A  stifled  sob  met  his 
etr.  Unable  any  longer  to  restrain  her  emotions,  Blanche  had 
hurst  into  tears,  and  was  now  weeping  violently.  In  an  instant  he 
was  by  her  side. 

"  Pardon  me,  Blanche ;  pardon  my  impetuosity  !''  he  wildly  ex- 
dsimed,  "  for  I  ain  very,  very  wretched,  and  misery  makes  us  reck, 
less."  Then,  taking  her  trembling  band,  he  continued,  in  a  calmer 
voice,  **  The  war  we  are  now  waging,  Blanche,  is  a  cruel  and 
deadly  one :  it  is  more  than  probable  we  shall  never  meet  again.  I 
have  always  had  a  presentiment  that  my  life  would  be  a  short  one. 
If  I  fall,  promise  me  that  I  shall  not  be  altogether  forgotten  by  you 
— that  a  thought  of  me  will  sometimes  recal  to  your  memory  the 
transieat  dream  of  happiness  from  which  we  have  been  so  suddenly 
awakened.  For  myself,  Blanche,  I  can  only  assure  you  that  if, 
between  life  and  death,  there  is  time  for  these  lips  to  breathe  one 
word,  it  will  be  your  name."  Blanche  could  not  speak,  but  Mar- 
ceau read  in  her  eyes  a  thousand  more  tender  promises  than  that  he 
had  required  of  her. 

The  necessary  orders  for  his  departure  were  given,  and  in  an 
hour  afterwards  he  had  quitted  Nantes.  His  road  lay  in  the  same 
direction  as  that  which  he  had  so  lately  traversed  with  Blanche  by 
bis  side,  therefore  every  object  he  passed  only  served  to  recal  her 
more  vividly  to  his  memory.  Was  it  possible  that  one  little  month 
bwk  he  had  never  seen  her  ?  And  now,  a  new  existence  seemed 
<>P^ed  to  him.  He  thought  of  the  unprotected  state  in  which  he 
bad  l^t  her,  and  a  terrible  misgiving  came  across  his  mind.  He 
reined  in  his  steed,  and  felt  half  inclined  to  return  to  Nantes,  and 
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convey  her  to  a  place  of  greater  security  ;  but  he  refleeled  that  ^ 
80  doing  he  should  probably  excite  suspicion^  and  with  a  deep  sigk 
he  proceeded  .slowly  on  bis  way. 

About  three  leagues  from  the  city  he  stopped  at  a  village  to  give 
his  horse  some  refreshment,  and  as  he  was  remounting  he  faaeied 
he  heard  his  own  name  called.  Marceau  paused.  In  a  few  fmu 
ments  he  distinctly  heard  it  repeated^  and  at  the  same  instant  a  man 
vaulted  over  the  hedge  behind  him^  and,  rushing  forwards^  fell  at 
his  feet,  with  only  strength  to  murmur  "  Thou  art  betrayed — she  is 
arrested  !"  It  was  the  faithful  Tinguy.  ''  Arrested  ?  Who  f 
Blanche  ?"  cried  Marceau. 

The  man  made  a  gesture  in  the  affirmative :  he  could  not  speak. 
He  had  travelled  three  leagues  on  foot  to  overtake  the  young  Gvene* 
Tdlf  and  when  he  reached  him  his  strength  was  totally  exhauated. 
Marceau  seemed  bewildered;  he  gazed  wildly  on  the  peasant,  a 
convulsive  shudder  ran  through  his  frame,  and  he  repeated  vagudy, 
"  Blanche  arrested  ?  My  Blanche  arrested  ?  I  see  through  it  all 
now/'  he  at  length  murmured,  in  a  hoarse  whisper ;  ''  this,  then,  is 
the  motive  of  my  being  sent  away !  I  must  return  instantly  to 
Nantes:  I  will  save  her,  or  perish  in  the  attempt!  Fooll  idiot! 
dupe  that  I  was,  to  leave  her  !  Blanche  arrested  ?  Where,  then, 
have  they  taken  her  ?" 

Tinguy,  to  whom  this  question  was  addressed,  was  still  lying  on 
the  spot  where  he  had  at  first  fallen.  Every  vein  in  his  body  appear- 
ed swollen  almost  to  bursting,  his  eyes  seemed  starting  from  their 
sockets ;  and  on  the  question  being  repeated  to  him  he  had  only 
power  to  whisper,  "  To  the  Prison  de  Boufiays." 

No  sooner  were  the  words  uttered  than  Marceau  sprung  on  his 
horse,  and  was  in  a  few  moments  lost  to  sight.  In  an  inconceivably 
short  time  he  re-entered  Nantes,  and  repairing  to  the  "  Place  de 
Cours,"  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  house  in  which  the  famous  (or 
rather  infamous)  Carrier*  resided.     With  the  air  of  one  who 


*  Member  of  the  *' National  Convention,"  and  its  representative  in 
Nantes,  whose  indiscriminate  slauf^hter  and  unrelenting  barbarities  have  ren- 
dered his  name  atrociously  celebrated.  The  Vending,  the  royalists,  even 
those  whose  only  crime  was  want  of  zeal  in  the  republican  cause,  could  not 
have  a  more  implacable  enemy  than  Carrier,  who  was  to  Robespierre  what 
the  hyena  is  to  the  tiger,  and  the  jackal  to  the  lion.  This  was  the  monster 
who,  finding  the  guillotine  too  slow  for  his  savage  purposes,  inventeil  '*  Um 
Noyadea^  a  species  of  barges,  with  &lse  bottoms,  by  means  of  which  hun- 
dreds of  his  victims  were  drowned  at  a  time.  Carrier  perished  on  the  scaf- 
ibid  in  the  year  1794 — (From  Turreau's  Hut^re  ds  la  Guerre  is  la  VsfMs^) 
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pects  ftnd  bas  a  right  to  be  obeyed,  he  demanded  an  audience^  but^ 
to  his  difimaT^  was  refused  admittance  ;  and  neither  entreaties  nor 
threats  could  procure  him  an  interview.  What  was  now  to  be 
done?  There  was  not  an  instant  to  lose;  for  in  those  times  of  hor. 
rer  it  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  the  unhappy  victim  to  be 
snested,  condemned,  and  executed^  in  the  short  space  of  twenty.four 
hours.  Marceau  reflected  an  instant,  then,  giving  his  horse  in 
charge  of  a  soldier  who  stood  near,  he  bent  his  steps  towards  the 
priscm  where  Blanche  was  confined.  The  name  and  rank  of  the 
jouDg  General  were  sufficient  to  obtain  him  an  immediate  entrance 
there,  and  he  commanded  the  gaoler  to  conduct  him  instantly  to  her 
dungeon.  The  man  hesitated ;  but  Marceau  repeated  his  order  in 
I  more  peremptory  tone,  and,  no  longer  daring  to  refuse,  he  made 
him  a  sign  to  follow,  and  led  the  way. 

**  She  is  not  alone,"  said  he,  as  he  threw  open  the  low  arched 
door  of  the  dark  cell,  "but  she  will  soon  be  rid  of  her  companion, 
for  he  is  to  be  guillotined  to^ay."  Then  enjoining  him  to  shorten 
his  interview  as  much  as  possible,  he  closed  the  door  on  Marceau, 
leaving  him  in  nearly  total  darkness.  Unable  to  distinguish  any 
object,  he  groped  along  the  wall,  endeavouring  to  utter  the  name 
of  Blanche,  yet  unable  to  articulate  a  word ;  but  she,  more  accus- 
tomed to  the  obscurity,  recognized  him  immediately,  and  with  a 
jofhl  cry  sprang  forward.  In  an  instant  she  flew  into  his  arms^ 
forgetting  in  her  terror  every  thing  but  the  delight  of  seeing  him 
agtin.  She  clung  convulsively  to  him^  murmuring,  almost  inarti- 
culately, "  You  have  not,  then,  abandoned  me  !  Among  the  crowd 
which  followed  me  here,  I  perceived  Tinguy,  and  cried  out  Mar- 
ceau !  He  disappeared.  I  had  no  hope  that  he  would  find  you — 
that  I  should  see  you  again :  but  you  are  here,  you  are  here  !  and 
yon  will  not  leave  me  in  this  frightful  place.  You  will  carry  me 
hence,  will  you  not  ?"  "  I  would  do  so  this  instant,  even  at  the 
price  of  my  own  life  ;  but — ."  "  Oh,  Marceau  !  look  at  these 
dripping  walls,  this  noisome  dungeon  floor.  You,  who  are  a  gene- 
»1,  cannot  you — V  "Listen  to  me,  Blanche.  This  I  could  do: 
hiock  at  the  door  of  your  cell — blow  out  the  brains  of  the  roan  who 
would  open  it— carry  you  into  the  court — restore  you  for  a  few  mi- 
cutes  to  the  fresh  air  and  the  light  of  heaven — and  then  die  in  your 
defence.  But  were  I  dead  they  would  drag  you  back  to  your  cell ; 
ftad  there  exists  not  in  the  world  another  man  who  can  save  you." 
*' And  can  you,  Marceau?"  "I  will  try,  Blanche.  But  in  your 
t«nj  answer  me  a  question  ;  one  on  which  your  life  and  my  own 
^«P«di.    Answer   me,  then,  as  you  would  before  your  God-^ 
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Blanche^  do  you  love  me?"  "  Is  this  a  time  or  place^  Marceau^  for 
you  to  ask  or  me  to  reply  to  such  a  question  ?"  '*  Yes^  Blanche  I 
for  we  ftre  hetween  life  and  deaths  time  and  eternity.  Answer  me 
quickly,  for  now  every  moment  becomes  a  day,  every  hour  a  year. — 
Blanche,  dost  thou  love  me  ?"  "  Oh  yes,  yes  !"  she  exclaimed,  and 
hid  her  blushing  face  in  his  bosom.  "  It  is  enough !"  said  Maroeau, 
"  this  instant,  then,  you  must  accept  me  for  your  husband."  She 
started.  "  In  the  name  of  heaven,  what  is  your  design  ?*'  "  To 
snatch  you  from  death  ;  we  will  see  if  they  will  dare  to  carry  to  the 
scaffold  the  wife  of  a  republican  officer.*'  Blanche  now  perceived 
the  motive  of  his  proposition  ;  but  she  trembled  at  the  idea  of  the 
danger  to  which  he  would  expose  himself  in  saving  her  by  this 
means,  and,  recalling  all  her  courage,  she  replied  firmly,  "  Marceaui 
it  is  impossible."  ''Impossible?*'  he  exclaimed,  "impossible?  and 
why  ?  Is  this  a  time,  Blanche,  for  displaying  any  false  feelings  of 
delicacy,  with  the  scaffold,  the  axe,  the  executioner,  awaiting  you  ?" 
"  No,  no !"  cried  the  unhappy  girl,  "  not  so ;  it  is  for  thee  I  trem- 
ble, 31arceau.  I  do  not  dread  death ;  for  God  knows  thai,  with  the 
exception  of  one  bright  and  transient  gleam,  my  short  life  has  been 
full  of  misery  and  sorrow,  and  I  am  ready  to  drain  my  cup  of  bit. 
terness  even  to  the  dregs,  if  it  be  His  will :  but  I  cannot — mU  not 
— bring  disgrace  on  your  name."  "  So  this  is  your  motive  for  re- 
jecting the  only  hope  you  have  left !  Then  listen  to  me,  Blanche. 
You  refuse  to  accept  of  safety  at  my  hands  ;  but  you  cannot  drive 
me  from  you.  Your  fate  shall  be  mine :  no  human  power  shall 
separate  us.  The  words '  Five  le  Rot'  will  be  sufficient  to  close 
upon  me  the  doors  of  your  dungeon — will  sentence  me  to  share  with 
you  the  scaffold  and  the  grave !"  *'  Oh,  cease !  in  pity  cease !  Go, 
Marceau ;  leave  me  to  ray  fate  !"  **  Go  !  you  bid  me  leave  you ! 
Blanche,  I  swear  by  heaven  that  if  I  go  hence  without  your  giving 
roe  the  right  to  defend  you,  I  will  seek  out  your  father,  your  be- 
reaved,  your  hearifLbroken  father.  I  will  say  to  him,  "  Thy  daugh. 
ter  could  have  saved  herself,  alud  would  not.  She  willed  that  your 
last  days  should  be  embittered.  She  has  brought  down  your  grey 
hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  Ay,  weep  !  weep,  old  man  1  not 
for  the  loss  of  thy  daughter,  but  that  her  love  for  thee  was  not  strong 
enough  to  make  her  wish  for  life."  Then,  taking  her  hand,  he  ex. 
claimed  passionately,  "  Oh,  for  pity's  sake !  by  all  you  hold  most 
sacred  in  the  world,  Blanche,  Blanche,  consent  to  become  my  wife ! 
There  is  no  other  hope  for  you — ^you  must  not,  ous,hi  not  to  reject 
it  !*'  "  You  ought  not !"  interrupted  a  strange  voice  from  the  fur- 
ther extremity  of  the  dark  cell ;  ''  for  religion  forbids  ut  to  lacrifice 
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oar  life  when  it  is  in  our  power  to  preserve  it ;  and  J  am  ready  this 
iiutaot  to  join  your  hands." 

Both  started  as  though  they  had  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  ;  and^ 
torning  round,  Marceau  recognized  in  the  stranger^  who  had  now 
idTsnced  towards  them,  the  venerable  minister  of  Sainte  de  Rhe. 
"  Blanche  de  Beaulieu,"  continued  the  priest,  more  solemnly,  "  in 
the  name  of  thy  father  (whom  my  age,  and  the  friendship  which 
united  us,  give  me  the  right  to  represent),  by  the  lovo  you  bear 
hin,  I  adjure  you  to  yield ;  were  he  himself  here  he  would  com. 
mand  it."  Her  bosom  heaved  with  conflicting  emotions  ;  she  hesi« 
tated  an  instant,  then,  unable  longer  to  resist  their  united  appeals, 
tluew  herself  into  'the  arms  of  Marceau,  exclaiming  convulsively, 
'^I  am  thine!  I  am  thine!"  while  he,  clasping  her  to  his  breast, 
mingled  his  tears  with  hers.  The  voice  of  the  priest  recalled  them. 
"  We  must  lose  no  time,  my  children,"  said  he,  "  for  my  moments 
ue  numbered,  and  delay  may  prove  fatal."  Taking  Blanche  by  the 
band,  Marceau  gently  led  her  towards  a  spot  where  a  few  rays  of 
light,  struggling  through  a  small  loop-hole,  rendered  the  darkness 
lev  obscure ;  and  there,  falling  on  their  knees,  they  awaited  in  si- 
lence the  benediction  of  the  priest.  A  feeling  of  superstitious  awe 
involantarily  rose  in  their  minds,  as  the  walls  echoed  back  the  so- 
lemn words  which  were  now,  for  the  first  time,  uttered  in  that 
dreary  cell,  and  the  voices  of  both  trembled  as  the  holy  vow  passed 
their  lips.  Stretching  his  arms  over  their  heads,  the  priest  was  pro- 
ceeding to  pronounce  the  final  prayer  and  benediction,  when  a  sound 
of  aims  and  Toioes  from  the  corridor  startled  them.  The  afiPrighted 
Blanche  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  exclaiming  '*  Are  they  come 
already  to  fetch  me  ?  Oh,  my  God  !  how  frightful  does  death  ap- 
pear at  such  a  moment !"  The  General  started  up,  and  threw  him- 
Klf  before  the  door,  a  pistol  in  each  hand.  The  soldiers  drew  back. 
*'  Be  not  alarmed,"  said  the  priest,  "  It  is  me  they  seek.  I  am  pre- 
pued  for  death.  On  your  knees,  my  children,"  .he  continued,  in  a 
loud  voice,  "  on  your  knees ;  for  with  one  foot  in  the  tomb  I  will 
give  you  my  blessing ;  and  the  last  blessing  of  a  dying  man  is  ja- 
cred,**  The  astonished  guards  surrounded  the  group  in  silence, 
while,  taking  from  his  bosom  a  small  crucifix  which  he  had  con- 
cealed there,  he  held  it  aloft,  and  slowly,  impressively,  uttered  his 
pntiBg  benediction.  Then,  after  a  few  minutes  solemn  silence, 
which  none  dared  break,  he  turned  to  the  soldiers,  saying  firmly — 
"Proceed;  I  am  ready."  The  thick  door  swung  heavily  back  on 
Its  hinges,  and  in  another  instant  the  young  General  was  left  alone 
with  Blanche. 
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Aware  that  every  minute  was  precious^  and  that  the  least  delay 
might  frustrate  the  great  object  he  had  in  view,  Marceau  prepared 
to  leave  the  trembling  girl  who  still  clung  to  him  for  support,  yet 
feared  to  tell  her  that  he  must  go.  She  read  his  thoughts,  and, 
throwing  herself  before  him,  clasped  his  knees  convulsively,  crying 
wildly,  *'  Oh,  Marceau !  do  not  leave  me !  for  Grod's  sake,  do  not 
leave  me  in  this  terrible  place !  What  will  become  of  me  if  they 
come  to  drag  me  hence,  when  thou  art  not  here  to  defend  me  ? 
Imagine  thy  Blanche,  thy  bride,  on  the  scaffold,  and  thou  far  away, 
unable  to  hear  her  calling  on  thy  name  for  help,  unable  to  raise  an 
arm  in  her  defence  !  Oh,  my  Grod  !  what  will  become  of  me?" 
"  Blanche,  I  am  certain  of  saving  thee :  I  will  answer  for  it  with 
my  life.  Ere  to  morrow  evening  I  shall  be  here  with  thy  pardon. 
They  will  not — dare  not — condemn  you  before  that  time  ;  and  then 
we  will  think  no  more  of  dungeons  and  death,  but  of  life  and  liber- 
ty,  happiness  and  love." 

The  door  opened,  and  the  jailor  entered  to  conduct  Marceau  from 
the  prison.  Gently  disengaging  himself  from  Blanche,  who  had 
thrown  her  arms  round  him,  he  imprinted  one  long  kiss  on  her  fair 
brow,  and  without  trusting  his  voice  to  utter  another  word  he  tore 
himself  a  way.  In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  Oeneral  was 
on  his  road  to  Paris.  His  known  wealth  and  high  rank  were  suffi- 
cient to  procure  for  him  instant  attention  at  every  place  on  his  route, 
and  he  easily  obtained  promises  that  horses  should  be  ready  for  him 
the  next  day,  in  order  that  no  obstacle  might  delay  his  return.  At 
a  very  late  hour  his  carriage  entered  the  city,  and  proceeding  up  the 
"  Rue  St.  Honors,"  he  stopped  at  the  door  of  No.  366,  and  demand- 
ed to  see  the  citijven  Robespierre.  "  He  is  not  yet  returned  from 
the  '  Theatre  de  la  Nation,'  was  the  reply  of  the  attendant-  "  Well, 
then,  I  will  seek  him  there  ;  if  I  am  unsuccessful,  1  will  return  and 
wait  for  him  here."  "And  your  name.  Sir?"  "  The  citizen  Ge- 
neral  Marceau."  Cursing  in  bis  heart  the  volatility  of  his  nation, 
which  even  at  such  a  time  had  not  lost  its  relish  for  amusements, 
Marceau  bent  his  steps  towards  the  theatre,  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  with  the  object  of  his  search  immediately  as  he  en- 
tered the  corridor.  On  introducing  himself  by  name,  Robespierre 
extended  his  hand  to  the  young  General,  and,  with  a  smile,  asked 
what  he  would  demand  of  him.  "  An  interview  of  a  few  minutes,'' 
said  Marceau.  "And  when?"  "This  instant"  was  the  reply. 
Wrapping  his  large  mantle  around  him,  Robespierre  made  him  a 
sign^  to  follow,  and  rapidly  led  the  way  towards  his  own  residence. 
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himself  calm  and  indifierentj  his  companion  anxious,  restless,  and 
agitated. 

'*  This,  then,  was  the  man  who  held  in  his  hands  the  fate  of 
Blanche  ;  the  roan  of  whom  he  had  heard  so  much,  and  whose  po- 
pularity appeared  a  problem.  He  had  employed  none  of  the  means 
made  use  of  by  his  predecessors  to  raise  himself  to  his  present  dis- 
tbctioD  ;  he  had  neither  the  captivating  eloquence  of  JVIirabeau, 
DOT  the  plausible  sophistry  of  Barrere,  nor  the  wild  impetuosity  of 
Daoton,  nor  the  loose  eloquence  of  Ilebert.  In  the  midst  of  the 
aniyersal  disregard  of  language  and  dress  which  prevailed,  he  had 
preserved  bis  pointed  and  studied  expressions  and  elegance  of  cos. 
tume.  In  fact,  while  the  others  had  laboured  to  embody  themselves 
with  the  mob,  his  constant  endeavour  had  been  to  make  them  feel 
his  superiority  ;  and  one  saw  at  a  glance  that  this  singular  man  must 
be  the  idol  or  victim  of  the  multitude.     He  was  both. 

Arrived  at  their  destination,  Robespierre  led  the  way  up  a  narrow 
staircase  to  a  small  room  on  the  third  floor.  A  bust  of  Rousseau, 
a  table  covered  with  books  and  papers,  a  secretaire,  and  a  few  chairs, 
fomied  the  whole  furniture  of  the  apartment.  Robespierre  saw  the 
surprise  of  the  young  General  as  he  threw  open  the  door,  and  said 
with  a  smile,  "  Behold  the  palace  of  Cesar !  What  have  you  to  ask 
of  the  dictator  ?"  *'The  pardon  of  my  wife,  condemned  by  Car- 
rier," replied  ^larceau,  gravely.  "  Thy  wife  ?  Condemned  by 
Canrier?  The  wife  of  Marceau — of  a  republican  officer — of  my 
hrave  Spartan  soldier — condemned  ?  Impossible  !*'  "  It  is  never- 
theless  true;'*  and  Marceau  proceeded  to  explain  the  facts  with 
which  the  reader  has  been  already  made  acquainted.  During  the 
recital,  Robespierre  was  evidently  uneasy,  but  spoke  not  a  word 
until  Marceau  had  finished.  Then,  in  a  voice  stifled  with  rage, 
he  muttered^  ''  This  is  how  I  am  always  misunderstood,  in  every 
place  where  my  eye  is  not  there  to  see,  and  my  hand  to  stop, 
this  useless  carnage.  Much  blood  must  necessarily  yet  be  spilt ; 
still,  this  indiscriminate  slaughter,  this — ."  "  But,  Robespierre,  her 
pardon— my  wife's  pardon."  Taking  a  sheet  of  paper,  Robespierre 
prepared  to  write,  but  paused  a  moment  to  enquire  her  maiden 
oame.  "  Why  do  you  ask  ?"  said  Marceau  evasively.  "  It  is  ne- 
«Mary  to  constitute  her  identity."  In  a  low  voice,  but  firmly  and 
distinctly,  IMarceau  replied,  "  Blanche  de  Beaulieu"  The  pen  fell 
from  the  hand  of  Robespierre.  "What!"  he  exclaimed,  "the 
daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  Beaulieu,  the  chief  of  the  insurgents  in 
La  Vendee  ?*'     "  The  same."     "  And  how,  then,  became  she  thy 
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wife  ?"  Marceau  briefly  explained.  "  Madman  !  young  fool  that 
thou  art !"  cried  Robespierre  furiously,  '^  shouldest  thou — *'  Mar- 
ceau  interrupted  bim :  ''  I  do  not  ask  reproaches  nor  advice^  Robes- 
pierre; I  ask  only  her  pardon.  Will  you  grant  it  me?"  *' Mar- 
ceau^  will  the  tie  of  relationship^  the  influence  of  love,  never  induce 
you  to  betray  the  republic  ?"  *^  Never !"  "  If  thou  shouldest  meet 
the  Marquis  de  Beaulieu  himself  in  battle^  face  to  face  V*  **  I  will 
fight  him  as  I  have  done  before."  "  And  if  he  should  fall  into  thy 
hands  ?"  Marceau  reflected  an  instant,  and  then  replied,  "  I  will 
bring  him  here,  and  yourself  shall  be  his  judge."  "  You  awear 
this  ?"  "  On  my  honour."  Robespierre  again  took  up  the  pen. 
"  Marceau,"  said  he,  "  you  have  acquired^  and  deservedly^  a  high 
reputation ;  you  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  gain  the  goodwill 
of  men.  I  have  long  and  anxiously  desired  to  know  you."  Per* 
ceiving  the  General's  impatience,  he  wrote  a  few  letters,  then  paus- 
ed again.  ^'  Listen,'*  he  said,  looking  fixedly  at  ^larceau ;  *'  grant 
me^  in  my  turn,  a  hearing  of  five  minutes.  I  give  you  a  whole  life 
for  them ;  surely  they  are  well  paid."  Marceau  made  a  sign  for 
him  to  proceed,  and  Robespierre  continued."  *'  1  know  I  have  been 
calumniated  to  you  and  b^  you,  Marceau^  and  nevertheless  you  are 
one  of  the  few  men  by  whom  I  would  wish  to  be  known  and  under, 
stood ;  for  what  does  the  opinion  of  those  whose  judgment  I  soorn 
avail  me  ?  During  the  last  three  years  three  factions  have,  in  their 
turn,  agitated  the  destinies  of  France  ;  the  power  of  each  was  dele. 
gated  to  a  single  man^  and  each  has  accomplished  the  mission  with 
which  it  was  charged.  The  *'  Contiituanie,"  represented  by  Mira- 
beau,  shook  the  throne  ;  the  **  Legislative ,"  headed  by  Dan  ton,  has 
overihrotvn  it.  The  task  of  the  present  convention  is  immense ;  for 
it  must  not  only  finish  the  work  of  destruction,  but  remodel  and 
rebuild  the  structure :  and  this  glorious  task  it  is  my  ambition  to 
accomplish.  If  the  Supreme  Being  but  grants  me  time  to  perform 
it,  my  name  will  be  above  every  name  :  I  shall  have  done  for  my 
countrymen  more  than  Lycurgus  among  the  Greeks,  Numa  among 
the  Romans,  or  Washington  in  America.  If  I  fall  before  the  time, 
having  accomplished  but  half  my  work,  I  leave  a  stain  upon  my 
name  which  the  other  half  would  have  eflaced.  The  revolution 
will  fall  with  me,  and  both  be  alike  calumniated.  This  is  what  I 
desired  to  say  to  thee,  Marceau  ;  for  I  would  wish,  in  all  cases,  by 
some  few,  at  least,  to  have  been  understood,  that  all  should  not  look 
on  my  memory  with  equal  horror  and  detestation :  and  thou  art  one 
of  them.'* 

These,  and  such  as  these,  were  the  arguments  continually  em- 
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ployed  by  this  extraordinary  and  dangerous  man^  to  exonerate  his 
ictbnft  in  the  eyes  of  himself  and  his  followers  :  and  herein  lay  the 
chief  secret  of  his  popularity.  He  had  discrimination  enough  to 
diacorer^  and  tact  to  make  use  of^  such  professions  as  were  calcu. 
lated  to  deceive  and  propitiate  his  hearers ;  and  he  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  so  doing.  His  arguments  were  always  full  of  spe- 
cious phrases,  though  destitute  of  convincing  reasons.  But  it  was 
only  in  coolly  reconsidering  them  that  those  whom  he  addressed 
felt  this;  and  he  rarely  failed  to  propitiate  theiu^  for  the  time  at 
least,  in  his  favour. 

As  he  finished  siieaking,  Robespierre  affixed  his  name  to  the  pa- 
per,  and  (with  a  smile  such  as  he  well  kne  .v  haw  and  when  to  as. 
sume)  held  it  towards  the  young  General.     Marceau  took  the  pre- 
cious document^  and  warmly  pressed  the  hand  which  gave  it.     He 
would  have  poured  forth  the  thanks  which  rose  to  his  lips^    ut  tears 
choked  his  utterance,  and  he  could  not  articulate  a  word.    Robes- 
pierre was  the  first  who  broke  Hilence.     "  You  must  be  going,"  he 
said, ''there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose.    Adieu!"     Marceau  once 
more  pressed  his  hand ;  then  flew  down  the  stairs,  and  rushed  into 
the  street.    His  carriage  was  awaiting  him  with  fresh  horses  ;  and 
putting  gold  into  the  postillion's  hand,  he  exhorted  him  to  use  all 
the  expedition  in  his  power,  and  flung  himself  back  on  the  seat. 
What  a  terrible  load  seemed  removed  from  his  heart !     What  hap- 
piness awaited  him  !      What  a  calm   felicity  would  succeed   the 
stormy  troubles  which  had  so  lately  surrounded  him  !     His  ima- 
gination pierced  into  the  future,  and  he  pictured  to  himself  the  mo- 
ment when  he  would  throw  open  the  door  of  that  dark  cell,  and 
cry,  •'  Blanche,  you  are  free !     I   have  saved  you  I     Come,   my 
Bkncbe,  and  by  your  love  repay  me  the  debt  of  life  I"     From  time 
to  time,  however,  a  vague  misgiving  crossed  his  mind,  and  a  cold 
shudder  crept  over  him.     Then  he  urges  the  postilions  to  redouble 
(heir  speed ;  promises  them  gold,  rewards  beyond  their  utmost  ex. 
pcctations.     The  horses  tear  along,  striking  incessant  sparks  of  fire 
from  their  hoofs ;  and  yet  to  his  excited  imagination  they  scarcely 
^^ance.    No  delays  await  him.     Changes  of  horses  are  ready  at 
every  stage.     Every  thing  seems  to  partake  of  the  agitation  which 
^onoents  him.     In  a  few  hours  he  has  left  far  behind  Versailles, 
thartres,  Le  Mans,  La  Fleche.     He  approaches  Angers,  when,  all 
^>  a  sudden,  he  ex])eriences  a  violent  and  terrible  shock.     His  car- 
^^  is  upset,  with  a  tremendous  crash.     Wounded  and  bleeding, 
»^  springs  up  ;  severing  the  traces  with  his  sword,  he  leaps  on  the 
^ck  of  one  of  the  horses,  and  continues  his  rapid  course  with  more 
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impetuosity  than  before.  ADgen^  Varades^  Ancenis  are  passed^ 
his  horse  covered  with  foam,  stained  with  the  blood  which  still 
trickled  from  his  own  wounds. 

At  length  the  city  of  Nantes  was  dimly  seen  in  the  distance. 
Nantes^  which  contained  his  life,  his  soul,  his  whole  existence.  He 
encourages  the  wearied  animal,  which  seems  to  understand  his  fran. 
tic  exclamations,  so  well  did  it  perform  its  arduous  task.  He  en- 
ters the  town — he  is  at  the  gates  of  the  prison — ^his  horse  sinks 
under  him  I — what  matter  ? — he  is  arrived  !  ''  Blanche,  Blanche !" 
was  the  only  word  he  could  utter.  '*  Two  carts  have  this  instant 
left  the  gates  for  the  place  of  execution,"  replied  the  porter,  "  she  is 
in  the  first."  Marceau  stood  to  hear  no  more.  A  terrible  curse 
broke  from  his  lips  as,  rushing  wildly  through  the  streets,  he  forced 
his  way  through  the  crowd,  waving  the  paper  over  his  head,  and 
crying  ''Pardon,  pardon!*'  He  passed  the  hindermost  cart.  A 
welLknown  voice  exhorted  him  to  increase  his  speed.  It  was  Tinguy 
who  addressed  him.  In  another  minute  he  arrived  in  face  of  the 
scaffold.  The  executioner  was  holding  aloft,  by  the  long  fair  hair, 
the  head  of  a  beautiful  girl !  A  fearful  cry  of  rage  and  despair,  in 
which  all  the  strength  of  human  passion  seemed  blended,  rang 
through  the  ears  of  the  astonished  multitude.  Marceau  recognised 
the  features  of  Blanche  de  Beaulieu  I 

E. 


OBSERVATIONS 
ON    THE    SPECIES    OF    ZANNICHELLIA. 

By   Ad.  Stbinheil.* 

When  Micbeli  established  his  genus  ZannicheUia^  he  made  known 
two  species  of  it  which  were  found  in  the  environs  of  Florence,  and 
gave  of  each  an  excellent  figure  for  that  time.  Linnaeus  adopted  the 
genus  of  Michel i,  but  united  the  two  species  which  that  author  had 
distinguished,  and  admitted  only  one  species,  under  the  name  of  Z. 

*  Translated  firom  the  Annalen  des  Sciences  NaiureUegy  vol  9,  p.  87,  by  W. 
A.  Leiohtox,  B.A.  F.B.S.E.  &c. 
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pabutrii.  He  neglected  to  mention,  in  the  description  of  the  genus, 
the  Dumber  of  the  cells  of  the  anthers,  and  spoke  only  of  the  general 
form  of  the  stigma ;  so  that  his  description  was  equally  applicable  to 
the  two  species  of  the  Italian  botanist,  of  which  the  one  has  two- 
celled  anthers,  with  a  crenulate  stigma,  the  other,  four-celled  anthers 
aod  an  entire  stigma.  At  a  later  period,  Willdenow  distinguished 
them  afresh  ;  he  reserved  the  name  of  Z,  palustris  for  the  species 
with  entire  stigmas,  and  gave  to  the  other  the  name  of  Z.  dentata, 
founded  on  the  character  of  the  stigma.  These  species  were  adopted 
by  Poiret  in  the  Sncyelopidie,  Since  then,  it  appears  that  the  cha- 
racter of  the  anthers  has  been  completely  forgotten  ;  and  because  in 
the  fig.  32  of  Micheli  the  denticulation  of  the  stigma  is  exaggerated, 
and  it  can  only  be  seen  with  a  powerful .  magnifier,  and  is  especially 
difficolt  to  be  recogrnized  in  a  dried  state,  the  Z.  dentaia  has  disap- 
peared from  the  catalogues,  not,  indeed,  without  some  appearance  of 
reason,  since  Willdenow  quotes  improperly,  as  a  synonyme  of  his  Z. 
palurtris,  the  t.  67  of  Flora  Daniech  which  belongs  to  the  other 
species. 

We  continued,  therefore,  to  call  every  plant  Z.  paUuirig^  Linn,  in 
which  we  recognized  the  characters  of  the  genus ;  and  in  this  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  we  were  wrong,  since  Linnaans  had  wilfully  con- 
foonded  the  two  species  of  Micheli.  Sprengel  still  makes  mention  of 
Z,  ientatOj  bat  only  as  a  variety  of  the  conmion  species. 

Since  the  Z.  tuherotay  LoureirOf  evidently  forms  part  of  another 
genus,  the  present  has  been  reduced  to  a  single  species  ;  and  that  has 
happened  to  it  which  has  occurred  also  to  a  great  number  of  the  Lin- 
ncan  species  which  have  been  subjected  to  the  more  minute  observa- 
tloas  of  modem  botanists,  many  of  them  having  been  divided,  and  the 
primitive  character  of  the  species  become  frequently  that  of  a  whole 
group. 

Bcennioghausen  fProdom.  PL  Mon,  p.  272)  in  1824  recognized 
*oew  two  species  of  ZannichelUa,  one  of  which  he  calls  Z.  repens, 
reserving  to  the  other,  which  appears  to  have  since  become  the  Z. 
inajor,  the  name  of  palustris,  after  the  figure  of  the  Flora  Danica. 
Nolte  (see  Reich,  FL  Exc.  Genn.  i,  p.  6)  took  this  Z.  repens  for 
^  Z.  palustris,  and  distinguished  two  other  species  under  the  names 
of  Z,  maritima  and  polycarpa.  Charoisso  (Linnea,  1827)  trans- 
ferred into  this  genus  the  Potamogeton  contortum  of  Desfontaines. 
Salnnan  brought  from  Tangiers  a  plant  which  he  arranged  under  the 
ittme  of  Z.  ditpermoy  a  name  essentially  bad,  since  derived  from  two 
carpels.    M.  de  Brebisson,  in  his  Flora  of  Normandy ^  has  recently 
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described  a  Z.  digyna,  which  had  beeD  commaiiicated  to  him  by  M. 
Gay.  We  are  also  indebted  to  Reichenbach  fPiant  CriU  vol.  viii, 
and  FL  Genn.  Exc.  t.  i,  p.  7)  for  two  other  specieB,  the  Z.  gibbe- 
ro9a  aod  peduncukUa,  "besides  a  Z.  ma^'oTf  Stenngh.  which  is  not 
indicated  under  that  name  in  the  Flora  of  Munster. 

In  the  midst  of  this  increase  of  fallacious  riches,  the  primitive  spe- 
cies have  been  most  completely  forgotten ;  the  one  of  them  has  en- 
tirely disappeared,  and  the  other  has  become  a  doabtfnl  plant  with 
those  who  have  been  skilful  in  distinguishing  the  new  ones,  for  of  Z. 
palustris  Reichenbach  says^  *'  species  ex  ieonibne  eognita^  catera 
duhia.**  The  confusion  is  greater  still  among  those  who  believe  that 
they  are  acquainted  with  it.  Indeed,  the  instant  we  distinguish  two 
species,  we  must  adopt  the  names  of  Willdenow,  because  both  the 
descriptions  of  Micheli  begin  with  the  word  palustris.  Now  the  Z. 
palustris,  W.  is  most  generally  that  which  has  been  described  as  a 
new  species,  whilst  the  name  has  been  reserved  for  the  Z.  deniaia  $ 
these  errors  having  proceeded  from  the  total  neglect  of  the  study  of 
the  floral  orgacs,  aud  from  the  characters  having  been  sought  for 
only  in  those  of  the  vegetation,  but  more  especially  in  the  carpels. 
The  negligence  in  this  respect  has  been  so  great  that  in  the  recent 
Genera  (the  authors  having  probably  had  at  their  disposal  only  one 
of  the  species)  the  anthers  are  described  as  two-celied,  so  that,  on 
studying  some  specimens  from  Barbary,  I  at  first  imagined  that  I  had 
established  a  new  genus ;  and  it  is  to  the  kindness  of  M.  Gay  that  I 
am  indebted  for  an  interesting  observation  which  has  guided  me  to 
the  truth. 

The  organs  of  vegetation  can  furnish  only  very  uncertain  charac- 
ters, every  one  being  well  aware  how  greatly  aquatic  plants  vary  in 
this  respect,  according  as  the  water  is  running  or  stagnant,  fresh  or 
salt,  deep  or  shallow,  &c.  The  Z.  major  is  distinguished  by  a  more 
vigorous  appearance  and  more  highly  developed  stipules ;  but  Uie  cha- 
racter of  the  fruit,  which  ought  to  coincide  with  this  appearance, 
seems  by  no  means  constant,  at  least,  in  some  specimens,  certainly  as 
strong  as  the  Potamogeton  pusillus,  which  I  have  examined ;  and  as 
to  the  character  of  the  leaves  being  almost  always  in  threes,*  it  by  no 
means  distinguishes  this  variety,  for  it  is  frequently  fbund  in  tiie 
others.t 


•  "  Folia /era  semper  tema,  Reich" 

f  We  are  indebted  to  M.  Maire  for  the  discovery  of  Z,  nuMJcr  In  the  envi- 
rons of  Paris.    He  has  also  found  it  at  Montmorency. 
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The  frait,  which,  according  to  the  figures  of  M.  Reichenbach  (Icon. 
CrU,),  appears  to  furnish  such  excellent  characters,  is  by  no  means 
constant  in  nature,  and  nothing  is  more  variable  than  the  size  of  its 
dorsal  membrane,  which  is  also  either  very  denticulate  or  nearly  en- 
tire, the  same  specimen  frequently  presenting  the  greatest  differences. 
Of  the  value  of  its  modifications  we  may  judge  from  our  figures  of 
the  more  remarkable  forms.  Fig.  1  belongs  to  a  Z.  repens  from  St. 
Ckmd ;  fig.  5  to  a  repens  from  the  environs  of  Carlsruhe,  sent  by 
M.  A.  Braun ;  fig.  6  to  another  repens  from  the  environs  of  Paris. 
We  perceive  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  dorsal  margin  presents 
three  strongly  denticulate  membranes,  and  the  anterior  margin  two 
much  smaller  membranes ;  in  the  second,  the  margin  is  simply  crenu- 
late ;  in  the  third,  it  has  only  a  single  denticulate  membrane.  The 
figs. 2, 3,  and  4,  belong  to  Z.  major;  the  specimen  from  which  the 
carpel  No.  4  was  taken,  and  which  approaches  most  nearly  the  figure 
of  Reichenbach,  was  found  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine  by 
M.  Buchinger ;  2  and  8  belong  to  the  same  form,  but  from  the  envi« 
roos  of  Paris.  Figs.  8  and  9  are  the  fruit  of  the  same  specunen  of 
Z,pdltatriti  W,  brought  from  Algiers  by  M.  Bove.  If  9  had  more 
teeth,  it  would  correspond  exactly  with  Z.  gtbherosay  Reich,  which 
Dane  we  might  be  induced  to  apply  always  when  the  anterior  margin 
is  ftmished  also  with  a  denticulate  membrane  ;  but  I  conceive  that  it 
most  be  reserved  for  plants  which  possess  at  the  same  time  a  very 
Vmg  style,  because  that  author  partly  characterizes  his  species  by  the 
vords  fructus  tnacrosiyliy  the  length  of  the  style  being,  in  reality, 
the  only  character  at  all  certain  in  the  fruit ;  and,  although  this  may 
Tuy  slightly,  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  the  varieties  with  four-celled 
anthers  it  is  always  nearly  equal  to  the  carpel,  whilst  in  those  with  two- 
celled  anthers  it  only  slightly  exceeds  the  half  of  the  carpel ;  it  being 
clearly  understood  that  our  examination  must  be  made  when  the  fruit 
it  mature,  at  which  time  it  is  the  only  character  remaining  to  distin- 
gniah  Z.  dewiata  from  Z.  palustris^  inasmuch  as  the  stamens  are 
then  generally  fallen  and  the  stigmas  withered. 

AlUiough  the  length  of  the  style  furnishes  a  sufficiently  good  cha- 
racter, it  is  not  so  with  its  direction ;  generally  it  is  curved  backwards, 
that  is,  its  concavity  is  towards  the  back  of  the  carpel,  but  in  the  same 
spedmen  it  is  sometimes  found  quite  straight,  or  even  curved  for* 
vards.  Nevertheless,  in  all  the  species,  it  possesses  one  common 
character,  that  of  being  ehlarged  at  the  base,  and  bearing  on  one,  at 
least,  a  projecting  line,  which  is  continued  on  the  carpel  sometimes 
aloflg  the  middle,  sometimes  a  Uttle  nearer  to  the  back. 

▼OL.  IX.^  NO.   XXVII.  34 
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The  dried  stigma  forms  at  the  summits  of  the  style  a  small  hook, 
which  frequently  disappears;  in  the  flower  (see  fig.  11)  it  is  peltate^ 
slightly  concave,  papillose^  and  crenulate,  in  some  of  the  yarieties, 
glahrous,  entire,  and  somewhat  narrower,  in  the  others,  which  charao 
ters  coincide  with  those  derived  from  the  length  of  the  style  and  the 
number  of  the  cells  of  the  anther. 

As  to  the  length  of  the  peduncles,  we  should  not  have  thought  it 
worthy  of  mention  had  not  previous  writers  made  use  of  it  in  forming 
species ;  for  it  furnishes  only  very  unimportant  characters,  although 
it  be  sufficiently  constant  in  the  same  specimens,  appearing  to  depend 
on  the  state  of  the  water,  at  least,  the  plant  in  which  we  have  ob. 
served  the  longest  peduncles,  grew  in  a  small  brook  of  running  water 
at  Bone.  The  partial  peduncle  exists  much  oftener  than  the  general 
one.  It  must  be  remarked  that  the  employment  of  this  character  has 
led  to  confusion  by  forming  a  bad  species  out  of  a  variety  alhed  to  the 
twG^  primitive  species ;  the  Z.  peduncuUtta^  Reich,  presenting,  ac> 
cording  to  that  author,  two  varieties,  one  a,  stagnalis,  the  other  6, 
which  is  the  Z.  mariHmOi  NoUe*  I  quote  the  latter  after  Reichen- 
bach,  but  as  I  have  observed  that  Z.  paluatris^  W*  is  almost  always 
found  near  the  coasts,  whilst  dentata  grows  in  inland  situations,  I  be- 
lieve the  quotation  to  be  correct ;  and  as  the  herbarium  of  the  museum 
contains  specimens  of  the  two  varieties,  communicated  by  the  author 
himself,  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  the  variety  sttmnalis  corresponds 
with  dentata,  and  the  variety  tnaritima  with  palustris* 

The  number  of  the  carpels  is  also  very  variable  in  the  same  speci- 
mens, appearing  to  be  most  constant  when  the  number  is  small. 
They  are  frequently  four  in  number,  and  groups  of  five  are  likewise 
found  on  the  same  stem. 

I  must  caution  the  student  against  an  appearance  which  the  carpel 
presents  when,  by  maceration,  it  has  lost  its  epidermis ;  the  dried 
cellular  tissue  is  then  exposed,  and  exhibits  a  tomentose  aspect ;  the 
style  appears  larger  and  slenderer ;  and  the  back  of  the  carpel,  in« 
stead  of  being  bordered  with  a  denticulate  membrane,  is  furnished 
with  a  range  of  minute  isolated  points,  as  represented  in  fig.  7. 

The  anther  (see  fig.  14)  is  oblong,  two-celled,  and  surmounted  by 
a  minute  point,  or  four-celled  and  biapiculate.  This  character  ap- 
pears very  constant,  though  M.  Gay  has  remarked  that  his  Z.  dtgy* 
na,  which  has  four-celled  anthers,  has  them  also,  sometimes,  two- 
celled.* 

*  This  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  cells  of  the  anther  must  not. 
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The  lengtb  of  the  filament  offers  great  vamtions.  Having  studied 
these  species  in  a  dried  state  only,  in  which  the  stamens  are  rarely 
foand,  I  am  unable  to  appreciate  with  exactness  the  value  of  these 
diiferenoes.  In  the  variety  which  I  have  observed  at  Bone^  the  fila- 
ment was  nearly  three  inches  in  length ;  in  the  form  named  repetu,  I 
have  found  it  nearly  equal  to  the  carpel ;  in  the  major  it  is  three 
times  longer  ;  but  M.  Gay  has  remarked  that  the  anther  is  at  first 
sessile,  and  that  the  filament  becomes  gradually  elongated,  conse- 
qoently  I  am  induced  to  r^ard  these  differences  of  as  little  import* 
ance  as  those  of  the  peduncles. 

The  embryo  (see  figs.  10,  12,  13)  is  similar  in  all  the  carpels,  and 
nich  as  authors  have  described  it,  viz.  the  cotyledon  is  folded  back 
agamst  the  canlicule  (tigellej  after  having  been  twice  folded  on  it- 
self; the  two  latter  folds,  however,  instead  of  being  placed  between 
the  canlicule  and  the  first  portion  of  the  cotyledon,  in  the  same  pl|pe, 
are  thrust  out  on  the  one  side,  so  that,  on  examining  the  embryo  on 
the  other  side,  only  a  single  fold  is  visible  (see  fig.  13),  whilst  the 
whole  three  are  seen  on  this  (see  ^g.  12).  From  the  figure  given  by 
Reichenbach  of  Z.  polycarpct^  Nolie^  we  are  led  to  imagine  that  the 
embryo  of  this  species  differs  fn>m  that  of  the  others,  inasmuch  as  the 
cotyledon  appears  founded  only  on  the  canlicule  f  tigellej  ;  however, 
as  this  is  not  sufficiently  explained  in  the  text,  and  as  the  figure  agrees 
exactly  with  one  of  the  sides  of  the  embryo  of  other  species,  I  am 
unable  to  fix  my  opinion  with  regard  to  this  point. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  appears  quite  clear  that  we  must  not 
recognize  as  species  sufficiently  characterized  all  the  forms  which 
have  been  lately  described,  nor  must  we  imitate  M.  Koch,  who  re- 
gards them  all  as  mere  varieties  of  Z.  paluslris,  Linn,  (see  Syn. 
i^.  German,  and  Helv.  t.  ii,  p.  679)  ;  but  we  must  return  to  the 
species  of  Micheli  and  of  Willdenow,  the  others  appearing  to  be 
nodung  more  than  sab-species  or  mere  varieties.  I  shall  endeavour 
to  refer  &em  to  their  types,  for  which  purpose  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
adopt  the  names  of  Willdenow,  which,  however,  are  not  those  which 

hoverer,  cause  us  to  regard  the  character  of  the  stamen  as  valueless ;  for, 
Ant,  it  appears  to  be  very  rare,  since  Smith  sajs  he  had  never  seen  Zanni- 
chellia  in  England  otherwise  than  with  fi>ur-celled  anthers ;  and  secondlj, 
the  contrary  never  occurs,  at  least  it  is  probable,  since  all  authors  inhabiting 
the  interior,  and  having  at  their  disposal  only  Z.  dentata,  agree  in  describing 
the  anther  as  two-celled.  Treviranus  had  searched  in  vain  (although  he  had 
directed  his  attention  to  this  vexy  question)  for  anthers  with  four  ceUs«— See 
^mA.  Phtft,  fasc.  L    Gott  1831. 
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I  should  hare  preferred,  inasmuch  as  his  Z.  pabiHris,  growing  in 
preference  near  the  coasts^  its  name  might  lead  us  into  error,  since  it 
would  seem  to  belong  wHh  greater  propriety  to  the  other  species. 
The  name  of  this  latter  rests  on  a  character  very  difficult  to  be  seen ; 
but  I  do  not  conceive  that  these  inconveniences  are  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  warrant  the  introduction  of  new  names. 

In  the  following  synopsis  I  shall  cite  few  authors,  because  it  is 
rarely  possible  to  ascertain  what  species  they  are  speaking  of,  though 
in  general  the  locality  is  a  tolerably  good  guide,  but  must  not  be  de- 
pended on  entirely ;  since  the  Z.  paltutrisy  according  to  Micheli, 
grows  in  the  environs  of  Florence,  and  M.  de  Baduningbaasen  says 
of  repenSf  ^^  in/oMs  iurfosis  prmcipue  saliisJ* 


ZANNICH£LLIA« — Michbli  and  Linnjbus. 


Z.  palustris,  Lmn.  species  amplectitur  duas. 


I. — Z.   DENTATA,    Wtlld. 

Z.  antheris  bilocularibus  uni*apiculatis,  stigmatibus  crenulatis  pa- 
pulosis ;  stylis  in  fructu  maturato  ovariis  dimidio  brevioribua^ — Mi- 
cheli, Genera^  t.  xxxiv,  fig.  1  ;  Z.  deniatth  Poir,  EncycU 

Sub-species  1^. — Z.  dentata  repens :  stipulis  intrafoliaceis  fugaci- 
bus  tenerrimis  ;  planta  gracilior  sspissimd  repens^ — Z.  paluitris  fi, 
repenSf  Koch.  Syn.  t.  ii,  p.  679. 

«.  Carpellis  sessilibus  dorso  crenatis^— Z.  repem^  Siennh,  FU 
Monast.  p.  272 ;  Eekh.  Ic.  Crii.  756 ;  Z.  palwtris,  Ganrtn. 
de  fruct  t  i,  p.  19,  fig.  6 ;  Ledeb.  Flor.  Alt.  and  Plant. 
miss,  herb.  Mu$.  Paris  ! 

/s.  Carpellis  sessilibus  dorso  margiuatis  dentati8.-^/2icA.  Ann. 

Mu9.  t.  xvii,  pi.  y,  figs.  38  and  39. 
y.  Carpellis  subsessilibus  dorso  cristis  dentatis,  tribus  eia^ra- 

tis  et  anticd  membranaceo-^entatis. — Nob.  fig.  1. 
^  Carpellis  pedunculatis  dorso  marginatis  dentatis«^ — Z.  pedun^ 

culaiay  «,  stagnalis,  Rekh.  Fl.  Excurs.  Germ,  t  i,  p.  7. 

Sub-species  2«.'-*Z.  major:   stipulis  intrafoliaceis  latioribus  nee 
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tam  fogadbus ;  carpellis  subpedunculatis. — Z.  palustrisy  Flor,  Dan. 
67 ;  Z.  paluitrisy  «»  majors  Koch.  Spi.  t.  ii,  p.  679. 

Flanta  fluitans,  magnitudine  Potamogetonis  pusilli. 

c  Doni  crista  8ubcontinua« — Z.  major,  Reich,  Icon.  Crii.  758 ; 

Z.  palustrisf  Bannh.  Flor.  MoncLsU  p.  272. 
^  Dorsi  aista  dentata. 

Its  size,  and  the  appearance  of  its  larger  stipules  on  those  branches 
vbich  are  not  too  old,  are  the  characters  which  distinguish  this  sub- 
species ;  it  is  very  easily  recognized,  and  appears  to  be  found  in  the 
deeper  water.  According  to  M.  G.  Drees,  Z.  repens  is  only  a  ymr 
^  d^  Z,  patusiriif  Linn,  growing  in  calcareous  water  (see  Lmneth 
1827,  p.  287.  The  repens  from  the  enyirons  of  Paris  which  we 
bive  seen,  came  from  St  Cloud ;  and  all  the  specimens  froQ#  St. 
Gratien  and  from  Montmorency  which  we  have  seen,  belong  to  our 
'najor. 

II. — Z.  FALUSTRIS,    Willd. 

Z.  antheris  quadrilocnlaribus  biapiculatis,  stigmatibus  paulum  an- 
g^oribns  integerrimis  non  papillosis,  stylis  in  fructu  maturato  ova- 
ria  subcBquantibas^ — Micheli  Nov.  Gen.  t.  zxxiv,  f.  2;  Z.  palustris, 
^<mty  Eneycl. ;  Smithy  Flor.  Brit.  t.  iii.  p.  955  ;  Z.  palustris,  y. 
'<9»<ato>  Koch.  Syn.  t  ii,  p.  679. 

«•  Carpellis  geminis  longi  pedunculatis ;  filamentis  2-d-pollicari- 
bus.  Fructus  desideratur?  circa  Bonam  NumidiaB  vere  1833 
legebam^  sed  exemplaribns  amissis,  ex  icone  et  schedula  baud 
sufficientibus  plantam  adhiic  dubiam  hie  refero. — Noh.  ^g. 
16,  21. 

^*  Carpellis  geminis  subsessilibus. — Z.  digyna.  Gay  in  Brihis- 
#o»  Flore  Norm. ;  Z.  disperma,  SaUzm.  PL  exs.  m  herb. 
Gay. 

>•  Carpellis  3-5  plus  minusve  pedunculatis  nonnuquam  sessili- 
bos. — Z.  digynoy  var.  tetragyna.  Gay  in  herb, ;  Z.  mariti- 
mo,  Nolte,  Nov.  Fl.  Holsat. ;  Z.  pedunculata,  fi  maritimay 
Heich.  FL  Germ.  Exc.  i.  i,  p.  7,  in  Icon.  Nost.  f.  8^  11. 

^'  Carpellis  3^  pedunculatis  in  utraque  margrine  membranaceo- 
dentatis. — Z.gibberosay  Reich.  Icon.  Crit.  t  759,  and  Flor. 
Germ.  Exc.  i.  h  P*  7. 
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SPECIES    NOT   SUFFICIENTLY   WELL    KNOWN. 

III. — Z.  FOLYCARPA,  NoUe^  L  c. — Reich.  Icon,  Crit,  t.  757,  fig. 
1004.  Stylis  in  fructu  matorato  ovariis  fer^  sextuple  brevioribus  ; 
etiam  cl.  Koch,  ignota,  species  adhuc  rarissima  Tidetur. 

The  plant  represented  by  Miller  CllL  SysL  Linn.  t.  77)  is  re- 
garded by  Smith  as  Z.  palustris^  W. ;  according  to  Miller,  it  is 
found  in  Europe  and  in  Virginia.  From  his  figure,  it  has  four-celled 
conical  anthers  ;  ovaries  in  number  four,  surrounded  by  a  regular  tir- 
ceolus  (urc4ole)y  with  three  short  teeth ;  and,  lastly,  the  fruit,  by 
the  shortness  of  the  style,  reminds  us  strongly  of  Z.  polycarpcLy  iV.  .• 
but  on  this  point  can  we  trust  to  the  figure  of  Miller  ?  We  know, 
in  other  respects,  so  little  of  Z.  polycarpa^  that,  if  we  should  eren 
have*  before  us  a  plant  resembling  the  figure  of  Miller,  we  should  he- 
sitate to  affirm  that  it  was  really  the  species  of  Nolte.  It  is  evident 
that  Smith  had  never  seen  any  thing  like  it,  since  he  says  he  had  seen 
only  one  species  in  England ;  and  if  he  bad  found  more  he  would 
have  distinguished  them,  instead  of  confounding  in  the  same  quota- 
tion different  figures.  Plukenei  (Phytog*  Lond.  t.  102,  fig.  7)  has 
represented  a  Zannichellia  which  may  be  equally  taken  for  polycarpa; 
but  it  is  impossible,  even  in  less  delicate  characters,  to  decide  afier  a 
figure  published  in  1691. 

rV. — Z.  PERUVIANA^ — Ab  una  ex  Europseanis  fortasse  non  di- 
versa.    In  aquis  vivis  lurini  (Herhm  Mus*  Paris  J* 

This  plant  exhibits  nothing  very  positive  in  its  fruit:  the  absence  of 
the  stamens  prevents  us  from  determining  it  with  certainty.  Perhaps 
it  is  a  distinct  species ;  perhaps  only  a  mere  variety  of  Z.  repens. 

V. — Z.  coNTORTA. — Cham  and  SchUckty  Linn,  1627,  p.  231. 
Potamogeton  contortum,  Desf.  Atl.  i,  p.  150.  In  herbario  flore 
atlantic»  muss&i  Parisiensis  specimen  fructibus  pards  et  immaturis 
nobis  incertam  facit  speciem. 

We  have  little  to  say  of  the  botanical  geography  of  ZcmnieheiHa  ; 
these  plants  appear  scattered  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  two  continents,  extending  very  fax  towards  the 
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Dorth,  where  one  species^  Z.  polycarpa^  apparently  quite  distinct, 
appears. 

M.  Fries  appears  to  have  found  this  species^  as  well  as  our  two,  in 
Sweden  (Nov*  JFlor.  Suec*  mant,  prim. J  ;  for  he  mentions  the 
major,  Bcenngh.  under  the  name  of  palustris,  and  the  repensy  al- 
thoc^h  with  doubt*  His  pedicellata  evidently  appears  to  be  the  pa- 
butri$9  WUld. ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Z.  contorta  is  a  good 
species,  the  south  will  also  possess  its  species.  The  dentata,  W.  has 
not  yet  been  found  in  Barbaiy,  but  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  rea- 
son of  little  more  than  the  coasts  having  been  yet  explored ;  and,  as 
we  have  remarked,  the  varieties  of  dentata  are  generally  found  in 
inland  situations,  and  those  ofpalusiris  near  the  sea.  Besides,  these 
plants  are  of  a  nature  easily  to  escape  the  researches  of  travellers,  and 
consequently  we  are  prevented  from  tracing  with  eicactness  the  limits 
of  their  vegetation. 

The  difference  in  number  of  the  cells  of  the  anthers  seems  to  us  a 
ranarkable  fact,  more  especially  as  the  number  of  these  cells  appears 
Bosoeptible  of  variation  in  the  same  species,  according  to  the  observa- 
tion of  M.  Gay.  When  there  are  four  cells  the  anther  is  biapiculate, 
which  renders  it  probable  that,  in  this  case,  there  are  two  stamens  ag- 
glotinated.  It  is  true  that,  according  to  Micheli,  the  anthers  are 
lometimes  found  with  three  cells  ;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  this  diffi- 
culty may  be  easily  overcome  by  supposing  that  in  one  of  the  anthers 
there  is  one  cell  abortive.  A  new  genus  from  Madagascar  fDiplaU' 
theroy  Du  P§tU  ThouarsJ,  published  by  Du  Petit  Thouars,  entirely 
coofinos  our  opinion,  its  stamens  being  formed  of  two  bUocular  an- 
thers, situated  on  the  same  filament,  but  at  unequal  heights  (see  figs. 
15  and  16). 

If  we  reflect  on  this  variation  in  number  of  the  anthers  and  carpels 
in  ZtmmdtelUaj  and  on  the  presence  of  the  number  four  in  Ruppia 
ttid  Potamogefon,  a  number  altogether  abnormal  in  monocoytledons, 
we  shall  be  induced  to  consider  it  as  probable  that  the  flowers  of  the 
Potames  are  spadixes  fgpadicesjf  and  that  each  carpel  or  each  sta- 
men cmistitutes  a  flower ;  which  will  approximate  this  family  to  the 
Ajwdem,  and  remove  it  from  the  Juncagineae,  with  which  it  has  such 
affimty. 
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NOTE  BT  THE   TRANSLATOR. 

In  EngUih  Fhruy  voL  4,  p.  70,  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  remarks,  **  Z. 
dentata  of  Willdenow,  separated  by  him,  at  my  suggestion,  from  our 
British  plant  (Z.  paiustrisj,  was  long  ago  well  distinguished  by  Mi- 
«heli,  t  34,  ^g.  2 ;  and  if  he  be  correct  as  to  the  two  cells  of  its  an- 
ther and  the  toothed  stigma,  nothing  can  be  more  distinct.     It  may 
probably  be  found  in  England."     From  Hooker's  Comp.  to  Ourtis's 
BoU  Mag,  vol.  1,  p.  191,  we  learn  that  in  1885  a  Zannichellia  was 
found  by  Mr.  J.  £.  Bowman  at  Gresford,  near  Wrexham,  Denbigh- 
shire, and  also  by  Mr.  Johns  in  Cornwall,  which  corresponded  with 
dentata  in  havmg  the  stigma  large,  membranous,  and  toothed,  pedun- 
cle and  pedicles  of  the  capsules  very  short  and  nearly  wanting,  the  an- 
thers two-celled,  and  the  embryo  with  6-7  folds ;  whilst  in  Z.  palus- 
tris  the  stigma  was  large  and  entire,  the  capsules  pedicellate  and 
seated  on  a  distinct  common  stalk,  the  anthers  four-celled,  and  the 
embryo  with  four  folds.     In  the  same  year  Mr.  C.  C.  Babington  col- 
lected in  Needwood  Forest,  Staffordshire,  specimens  of  ZanmchelUa 
with  two,  three,  and  four-celled  anthers  on  the  same  plant.     Sir  W. 
J.  Hooker,  in  commenting  on  the  above  discoveries,  says  that  the 
latter  considerably  lessens  the  value  of  the  character  derived  from  the 
anthers ;  and  that  the  toothing  of  the  stigma  bemg  undoubtedly  vari- 
able, and  not  confined  to  the  sessile-fruited  Zannicheliia;  that  the 
folds  in  the  embryo  being  also  variable  in  both  ;  and  that  the  only 
constant  character  bemg  the  sessile  or  stalked  fruit,  which,  however, 
forms  no  part  of  Micheli's  character  of  his  original  dentaich  in  which 
the  capsules  are  equally  pedicellate  as  in  his  pahutris  ;  he  must  con- 
clude the  Z.  dentata  of  Micheli,  Willdenow,  and  Smith,  to  be  merely 
a  variety  of  Z.  palustris. 

Possessing,  through  the  kmdness  of  my  friends  Bowman  and  Ba- 
bington, authentic  specimens  of  their  plants,  a  careful  examination  of 
them  has  shown  that  the  Gresford  plant  (see  fig.  17)  has  the  anthers 
two-celled,  the  stigma  (a)  peltate,  slightly  concave,  papillose,  irregu- 
larly crenulate  or  toothed ;  the  fruit  (b)  nearly  sessile,  the  carpels  on 
very  short  pedicles,  their  dorsal  margin  with  a  denticulate  membrane, 
and  the  anterior  one  with  one  or  two  distant  teeth ;  and  the  style 
about  half  the  length  of  the  carpel,  and  variable  in  its  curvature  or 
direction.  In  Babington's  plant  (see  ^g,  18)  the  stigma  (a)  is  also 
peltate,  concave,  papillose,  and  irregularly  crenulate  or  toothed ;  the 
fruit  (b)  nearly  sessile ;  the  carpels  on  very  short  pedicles,  the  dorsal 
margin  bearing  one  distinct  denticulate  membrane,  and  having  on  each 
side  of  it,  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  carpel,  another  interrupted  den« 
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ticolate  raised  line ;  the  anterior  margin  more  decidedly  denticulate 
than  in  the  Gresford  plant ;  and  the  style  half  the  length  of  the  car- 
pel, and  variable  in  direction.  In  specimens  gathered  by  myself  in 
1832,  near  Cambridge  (see  fig.  19),  the  stigma  is  peltate,  concave, 
papillose,  and  irregularly  toothed ;  the  anthers  four-celled ;  the  fruit 
and  carpels,  which  are  not  mature,  equally  sessile  as  in  the  foregoing  ; 
the  maigiA  denticulate,  and  the  style  similar  in  relative  length.  I 
also  possess  specimens  from  Dover  (see  fig.  20),  in  which  the  stigma 

(a)  is  peltate,  concave,  papillose,  and  irregularly  toothed  ;  the  fruit 

(b)  nearly  sessile ;  the  carpels  on  rather  longer,  but  still  very  short, 
pedides ;  the  dorsal  margin  with  three  denticulate  borders,  the  cen- 
tral one  most  prominent,  and  the  others  somewhat  interrupted ;  the 
aoterior  margin  distinctly  denticulate  ;  and  the  style  half  the  length 
of  the  carpel,  and  variable  in  direction.  The  anthers  in  the  latter 
specimen  I  was  unable  to  detect.  In  all  these  specimens  the  style  is 
enlarged  at  the  base,  and  bears  a  projecting  line,  which  is  continued 
along  the  middle  of  the  face  of  the  carpel. 

The  above  results  appear  to  militate  strangely  against  the  observa- 
tion of  M.  Steinheil,  that  the  entire  stigma  is  accompanied  by  four- 
celled  anthers,  and  the  toothed  one  with  two-celled  anthers ;  since  in 
all  onr  specimens,  whatever  are  the  number  of  the  cells,  the  stigma  is 
toothed.  T*hey  all,  likewise,  coincide  in  the  relative  length  of  the 
style  to  the  carpel,  in  the  carpels  being  almost  sessile,  and  their  mar- 
gins nearly  similar  in  denticulation.  Now,  as  it  is  admitted  by  Stein- 
heil that  the  anther-cells  are  variable,  in  one  instance  at  least,  in  the 
fbnn  with  four  cells,  by  the  suppression  of  two  of  them,  why  may  not 
the  contrary  be  admitted,  that  the  two-celled  anthers  are  also  liable  to 
Taiy  by  an  increase  of  one  or  more  additional  cells  ?  And  iVom  the 
above  this  seems  plausible ;  and  as  all  our  specimens  agree  in  two 
other  characters  of  Steinheil's  dentata,  viz.  the  toothed  stigma  and  the 
style  half  the  length  of  the  carpel,  we  necessarily  feel  disposed  to 
consider  them  all  as  forms  of  his  Z.  dentata,  notwithstanding  the  va- 
riation m  the  number  of  the  anther-cells.  Without  arrogantly  pre- 
soming  to  decide  confidently  on  a  point  in  which  the  most  skilful  bo- 
tanists are  at  issue,  it  may  be  suggested  that  those  who  possess  the 
^ity  of  examining  living  specimens,  by  which  alone  can  the  ques- 
tion be  decided,  would  hasten  to  ascertain  whether  the  only  characters 
vhich  confessedly  appear  at  all  constant,  are  in  reality  sufficiently  so 
to  comitate  two  good  and  distinct  species,  viz.  the  toothed  stigma, 
and  the  style  half  the  length  of  the  carpel,  in  dentata,  and  the  entire 
stigma,  and  the  style  nearly  equal  to  the  carpel,  in  palustris, 
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OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE    ANIMALS    INHABITING 

MULTILOCULAR    SHELLS, 

CHIXFLT  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  THS  GEOLOGICAL  IMPORTAKCE  OF  THE  8ITBJECT. 

Bt  D.  T.  Ansted,  Esq.  B.A.  RG,S.  F.C.P.S. 

OV  JB8DS  OOLLBOS,  CAVBBIDGB.* 

In  a  former  paper  on  this  subject^  which  ended  rather  abruptly^ 
in  consequence  of  a  page  of  MS.  having  been  mislaid^  I  was  pro- 
ceedings after  certain  general  remarks^  and  some  account  of  the 
family  Nautilacea  and  two  genera  of  Ammoneata,  to  describe  the 
sub-genera  of  the  important  and  widely,  extended  Ammonites ;  and 
it  may  be  remembered  that  the  first  of  these^  the  Goniatiies,  was  the 
only  one  of  which  any  extended  account  was  given.  Next  in  order^ 
the  Ceraliiei  of  de  Haan  were  mentioned  as  occurring  in  the  muschel. 
kalk  beds  of  the  continent;  and  these  differ  chiefly  from  the  Gronia. 
tites  in  the  nature  of  the  intersection  of  the  chamber  with  the  shelly 
which  in  the  latter  group  is  angular^  whilst  in  the  former  it  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  nearly  regular  curves^  alternately  semicircles  and 
mere  wavy  lines.  But  there  is  a  further  difference^  causing  a  nearer 
approximation  to  the  true  Ammonites,  in  this  group ;  for,  instead  of 
the  shells  being  very  round  and  smooth,  as  the  Goniatites  almost 
invariably  are,  they  begin  to  be  provided  with  tubercles,  acting  as 
a  sort  of  compensation  for  a  flattening  of  the  spiral,  which  generally 
occurs  when  these  are  introduced :  for  this  flattened  form,  not  being 
so  strong  with  the  same  thickness  of  shell  as  the  more  rounded  shape 
and  more  perfect  arch  of  the  other  group,  the  tubercles  or  bosses 
are  introduced,  **  superadding  the  strength  of  a  dome  to  that  of  the 
simple  arch  at  each  point  where  these  bosses  are  inserted." 

Passing  on  now  to  the  other  Ammonites,  we  find  the  line  of  in. 
tersection  already  spoken  of  waved  in  a  more  and  more  complicated 
manner,  till  it  resembles  rather  the  edge  of  a  parsley  leaf,  or  the 
sutures  of  a  skull,  than  any  thing  else  one  can  compare  it  to,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  number  of  bosses  or  tubercles  is  increased,  and 
additional  contrivances  for  strength  are  introduced,  the  sheU  often 
becoming  extremely  fragile  and  the  siphuncle  very  minute.  In  the 
chalk  Ammonites  especially  the  shell  is  very  thin ;  and  it  is  often  a 

*  Continued  firom  page  50  of  the  last  number. 
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mtUer  of  some  difficulty^  eren  in  large  iq»ecimen8^  to  disoover  where- 
aboots  the  aperture  for  the  nphunde  is  situated. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  use  of  this  extreme  complication  of  the 
ed^  of  the  chamber,  although  it  certainly  seems  to  add  much 
stRDgth  to  the  whole,  there  is  a  secondary  object  mentioned  by  M* 
TOD  Bach,  which  we  must  not  neglect  to  notice.  He  considers  that 
the  alternate  projections  and  recesses  thus  formed  must  hare  given 
finner  hold  to  the  mantle  of  the  animal,  and  enabled  it  to  retain,  in 
nfe  and  close  connexion,  the  animal  and  its  sheU,  notwithstanding 
the  small  sixe  and  inconvenient  position  of  the  siphuncle,  which,  in 
all  probalnlity,  is  of  much  use  for  this  purpose  in  the  Nautilacea^ 
Following  out  the  idea,  he  has  traced  a  remarkable  uniformity  in 
the  number  and  positions  of  the  undulations  throughout  the  whole 
genus  of  Ammonites.  **  I  think,"  he  says,  "  it  may  be  considered  a 
question  defimtiTely  settled  that  in  all  species,  whatever  may  be  the 
apparent  anomalies  of  form,  it  is  easy  to  make  out  six  principal 
bbesy*  with  other  accessory  lobes  interposed,  which  all  adjust  them* 
adves  with  wonderful  r^^larity  in  the  drcumferenee  of  the  shell.'* 
Between  every  pair  of  depressions  or  lobes  there  is  a  raised  rounded 
part,  the  saddle;  and  these  saddles  always  correspond  in  nnmber 
aad  position  to  the  lobes. 

The  S3rstem  of  lobes  and  saddles,  so  constant  and  disposed  with 
such  exact  symmetry,  appeared  to  M.  von  Buch  to  indicate  an  orga* 
aisatioB  separating  very  decisively  the  two  families  Nautilacea 
and  Ammoneata ;  and  although,  perhaps,  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  the  subudivisions  proposed,  are 
premature,  and  the  fiacts  already  determined  not  quite  so  important 
as  they  have  been  assumed  to  be,  still  much  good  has  been  done  by 
the  mere  convenient  dassification  of  so  large  a  genus  into  distinct 
groups,  whidi,  indeed,  our  author  goes  so  far  as  to  call "  une  distri« 
hotion  daire,  positive  et  utile,  en  families  natnrelles.'' 

We  have  one  more  remark  to  make  on  the  Ammonites  generally, 
b^ne  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  allied  genera.  Their 
shells,  it  would  seem,  are  usually  thin,  and  the  siphuncle  small ;  but 
the  former  reoeire  great  additional  strength  by  the  number  of  ribs, 
as  well  as  tnberdes,  not  immediately  connected  with  the  septa,  and 
Hating,  as  it  were,  the  part  most  exposed  to  pressure ;  while  the 


*  By  the  word  <<  lobe**  is  designated  the  depressions  which  occur  in  the 
vail  of  the  chamber  of  Ammonites,  &c  caused  by  the  succesdye  bends  of  the 
ttodulations  towards  the  aperture.  The  raised  parts  between  these  hollows 
•recalled  saddles. 
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latter — the  siphuacle — u  often  undefended^  being  almost  always 
placed  at  the  extreme  dorsal  edge  of  the  shelly  and  sometimes  actu- 
ally outside  it. 

Lastly^  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  remaining  groups  of 
this  genus,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the  period  throughout  the 
formation  of  the  oolites  was  by  far  the  most  abundant,  in  every 
way,  in  species,  as  well  as  individuals.  Even  in  the  limited  state 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  animal  kingdom  at  that  time,  we  can  speak 
to  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  distinct  species,  every  one  cre- 
ated, living  its  appointed  time,  and  becoming  extinct,  between  the 
commencement  and  close  of  that  series  of  limestone  deposits. 

In  all  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  fossils  of  this  genus  are  extraordinarily  abundant ;  but  they 
are  not  confined  to  Europe.  Specimens  have  been  found  very  high 
up  on  the  Himalaya  mountains,  in  Asia.  They  occur  in  the  state 
of  New  Jersey,  and  in  several  other  places  in  North  America ;  in 
Brazil,  and  on  the  coast  of  Chili  in  South  America :  and  probably, 
when  future  researches  shall  have  laid  open  the  scientific  stores  of 
Africa  and  Australia,  other  species  will  there  be  found,  showing  the 
genus  to  have  been  once  as  widely  distributed  as  it  was  undoubtedly 
locally  abundant. 

It  is  ratheir  singular  that  out  of  a  number  of  allied  genera,  forming 
together  an  important  natural  family,  one  genus  should  be  among 
the  most  widely  spread  of  any  that  is  known,  and  all  the  others 
comparatively  very  rare,  and  occupying  no  important  place  in  the 
scale  of  nature.  Yet  so  it  is  in  the  case  before  us ;  for  the  Ammo- 
nites are  not  more  remarkable  for  their  singular  variety  and  great 
numbers,  than  the  several  genera,  closely  allied  in  every  thing  but 
external  form,  arc  for  the  very  narrow  limits  within  which  they 
are  confined.  The  Hamites,  next  in  order  to  the  Ammonites,  are 
not,  indeed,  quite  so  rare  as  the  Scaphites  or  Turrilites  already  de- 
scribed ;  but  still  they  are  only  met  with  in  a  few  strata,  and  in  but 
one  of  those  are  they  at  all  abundant.  Of  the  difierent  species 
known,  two  occur  in  the  continental  beds  of  the  oolites;  one 
so  low  down  as  the  lias,  while  there  are  nearly  thirty  in  the  creta- 
ceous group,  most  of  them  occurring  in  the  two  beds  of  green  sand. 

Of  the  Baculites,  which  come  next,  five  species  only  are  named  at 
present,  and  all  appear  to  have  lived  during  the  deposition  of  the 
chalk.  The  difference  between  these  two  last  genera  consists,  to  all 
appearance,  in  a  very  unimportant  change  of  form,  the  Hamite 
being,  as  we  have  already  observed,  bent  round  more  or  less  at  the 
smaller  extremity  or  apex  of  the  long,  harrow,  and  often  elliptical 
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cone,  which  is  the  simple  and  ordinary  form  of  the  Baculitc.  Both 
are  sometimes  ribbed,  though  the  latter  rarely;  and  in  both  the 
edges  <^  the  septa  are  very  complicated.  The  shells  of  both,  too, 
are  oommonly  rather  thin,  the  siphunde  not  large,  and  the  com- 
plete fossil,  especially  of  the  Baculite,  extremely  rare. 

So  much  for  the  external  form  of  the  shells  referred  to  the  great 
natural  family  Ammoneata ;  a  family  which  deserves  well  the  con- 
sideration of  the  paleontologist,  since  of  all  others  it  is,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  the  most  widely  s^iread,  the  most  characteristic  of 
serenl  formations,  and  which  is,  moreover,  jnst  so  nearly  allied  to 
living  types  as  to  excite  our  curiosity,  and  raise  our  hopes  that  some, 
thing  may  sooner  or  later  appear,  some  new  discovery  or  closer  ob. 
serration  made,  by  which  our  speculations  may  be  tested^  and  their 
tnith  or  falsity  proved. 

With  a  fall  knowledge,  then,  of  the  danger  of  too  rash  generalisa- 
tions, and  wishing  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  our  theories  and 
attempted  analogies  are  rather  thrown  out  with  a  view  to  excite 
ioqniry  than  with  any  expectation  of  satisfying  doubts,  or  still  more 
of  deciding  dogmatically  on  any  disputed  point,  we  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  following  queries,  yiz.  how  far  the  analogies 
traceable  in  the  shells  of  the  Nautilacea  and  Ammoneata  are  indica- 
tiTt  of  analogous  habits,  and  to  what  change  of  habits  of  the  animal 
the  alteration  of  structure  in  the  two  families  may  most  probably 
refer. 

Now^  that  the  subject  may  be  more  perfectly  understood,  let  us 
here  just  repeat,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  the  most  important 
both  of  the  analogies  and  differences,  because,  when  they  are  thus 
put  in  apposition^  our  plan  of  considering  the  matter  will  be  more 
clear  to  the  reader^  and  its  value,  however  small,  more  truly  appre- 
ciated. 

The  shells,  then,  of  the  two  families,  are,  in  all  cases,  multilocular, 
the  chambers  being  filled  with  air  during  the  life  of  the  animal,  and 
foming  then  a  mass  not  very  different  in  weight  from  the  weight  of 
an  equal  mass  of  water.  In  other  words,  the  shell  would  float  of 
itself  under  the  ordinary  conditions.  Besides  this,  the  walls  of  se. 
paration  of  the  chambers  are  always  pierced  with  a  hole  larger  or 
smaller,  through  which  a  tube  has  passed,  communicating  with  the 
interior  of  the  animal.  There  is,  in  all  the  species,  considerable 
regard  paid  to  the  general  strength  of  the  shell  in  some  way  or 
other,  more  especially  where  the  animal  is  no  longer  present,  for  the 
empty  cells  are  stronger  than  the  outer  one,  which  is,  in  most 
the  onlv  one  inhabited. 
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Sucb  are  the  analogies :  the  differenoeB  are  sufficiently  remaika- 
bkj  and  refer  chiefly  to  the  walls  of  separation  or  septa  between  the 
chambers^  the  siphunde  or  tube  running  through  the  chambers^  and 
the  peculiar  methods  adopted  to  strengthen  the  resisting  power  of 
the  empty  cells. 

The  first  difierence  is  that  relating  to  the  septa.  In  the  Nauti- 
laoea  these  are  simple  plates,  concave  outwardly^  and  presenting  a 
nearly  regular  curve  in  their  intersection  with  the  shell.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  are  in  the  Ammoneata,  always  more  or  less  eircnlar 
in  their  form,  and  the  line  of  intersection  varies  from  a  kind  of  aig-- 
sag,  to  as  complicated  a  curve  as  can  be  imagined  to  exist.  There 
is,  thus,  in  the  species  of  this  family,  a  contrivance  by  which  eadi  in- 
ternal transverse  plate,  presents  a  much  longer  line  for  the  shell 
to  press  against,  or,  if  you  will,  ofiers  a  much  greater  number  of 
points  of  resistance  than  in  the  more  simple-formed  Nautilaoea. 

The  next  point  of  difierence  to  be  attended  to,  is  in  the  fflphunde, 
and  it  is  one  both  of  position  and  magnitude.  In  the  genera  of  the 
first  family,  this  important  part  is  sometimes  ventral,  or  on  the  in. 
ner  margin,  more  frequently  central,  and  is  very  rarely  observed  to 
approach  the  dorsal  or  outer  margin.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  aL 
most  always  very  near  the  dorsal  margin  in  the  Ammoneata,  and 
sometimes  is  actually  placed  outside,  in  a  channel  opened  for  it,  and 
projecting  from  the  back  of  the  shell  in  the  shape  of  a  keel.  The 
difierence  in  size  is  not  so  constant ;  but  it  is  not,  certainly,  too 
much  to  assert,  as  a  general  rule,  that  it  bears  a  very  much  smaller 
proportion  to  the  area  of  a  section  across  the  diamber  in  Ammonites 
and  their  congeners,  than  in  the  Nautiloid  fbrms.  The  siphunde, 
then,  is,  on  the  whole,  more  undefended,  and  apparently  less  im. 
portant,  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  difierence  of  plan  resorted  to  in  the  two  fami. 
lies  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose,  that  of  giving  a  degree  of 
strength  not  found  in  other  shells.  In  Nautilus,  and  generally  in 
the  Nautilacea,  the  most  simple  means  are  employed.  The  shell  is 
tolerably  thick,  the  whorls  often  successively  envelope  each  other, 
and  the  surface  exposed  forms  a  tolerably  strong  single  arch.  Not 
so  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  Ammoneata.  The  shell  is  usually 
extremely  thin,  even  in  the  very  large  species ;  the  whorls  do  not, 
or  at  least  very  rarely,  envelope ;  and  the  spiraL  disc,  being  flat- 
tened, as  it  often  is  in  the  transverse  section,  is  frequently  elliptical, 
and  sometimes  almost  angular.  But  now  for  the  compensation. 
Instead  of  a  simple  arch,  we  have  one  which  is  fluted ;  and  we  find 
a  set  of  contrivances,  consisting  of  ribs  and  domes,  with  transverse 
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pittas  snpporting  them  along  a  wavy  line  sometimes  eight  or  ten 
times  88  long  as  the  perimeter  of  a  section^  and  all  this  without  giv- 
ing to  the  shell  an  increase  of  weight  at  all  inconsistent  with  the 
supposed  habits  of  the  animaL  It  should  not^  however^  escape 
nolioe,  that  the  additional  strength  would  only  avail  against  regular 
pre«ue«  while  the.  diminished  thickness  would  render  the  shell 
more  sosceptiUe  of  injury  from  accidental  causes^  than  the  more 
ample  covering  of  the  Nautilus. 

These  being  the  points  of  difference^  let  ns  now  consider  their 
comparative  importance^  and  then  proceed  with  a  few  speculations^ 
with  which  this  part  of  our  subject  will  be  concluded. 

Referring^  then«  to  a  former  part  of  this  article^  where  it  was 

endeavouied  to  give  an  outline  of  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the 

Nautilus,  it  will  appear  that,  since  in  that  animal  the  siphunde 

pssKs  between  important  viscera  and  enters  the  pericardium,  we  are 

at  liberty  to  conclude  that  it  serves  very  necessary  purposes  in  the 

animal  economy ;  for  otherwise,  according  to  all  principles  of  ana- 

^>  there  would  not  be  so  much  care  taken  for  its  preservation,  nor 

would  it  be  connected  with  such  vital  organs.    Also  the  position,  as 

wdl8s''the  magnitude,  of  that  curious  tube,  is  a  question  of  some 

importanoe ;  for  it  could  not  pass  through  the  same  viscera,  or  indeed 

into  the^  pericardium  at  all,  when  ventrally  or  dorsally  situated, 

without  making  rather  a  sharp  turn  upwards  or  downwards.  Again, 

snoe  the  mantle  in  the  Nautilus  covers  that  part  of  the  body  of  the 

animal  within  the  shell,  and  is  attached  by  two  lateral  muscles  only,  it 

is  &ir  to  suppose  that  the  connexion  with  the  siphuncle  was  not 

entirely  useless  in  assisting  to  make  a  central  fastening,  without 

which  the  two  lateral  ones  could  hardly  be  sufficient.    Now,  in  all 

the  forms  of  which  the  Ammonite  is  the  type,  there  was  a  more  or 

km  irr^iular  sha|ie,  to  which  the  mantle  could  more  easily  fasten 

Hself  than  to  the  smooth  cup  which  forms  the  outer  chamber  of  the 

Nautilus;  and  the  alternate  indentations  and  projections  in  the 

KptUB,  together  with  those  in  the  ribs  and  tubercles  of  the  shell, 

mnst  have  kept  the  shell  well  attached  without  much  assistance 

from  the  siphuncle. 

Taking  into  consideration,  then,  the  uses  of  this  tube,  both  as  a 
neaas  of  altering  the  specific  gravity  of  the  whole  mass,  and  also 
as  a  string  by  which  the  animal  inhabitant  was  steadied  in  its  abode 
—famembering  that  in  the  Nautilus  and  its  congeners  it  is,  almost 
without  exception,  tolerably  capacious,  and  could  have  entered  the 
body  without  much  difficulty  and  at  small  disadvantage,  while  in 
the  Anun<meata  the  size  is  diminished,  and  the  mechanical  disad. 
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vantage  of  entering  at  a  sbarp  angle  is  considerable^^remembering 
also  the  flattened  shape  in  the  latter  family^  and  the  amount  in 
which  it  differed  from  Nautilus  in  its  other  proportions^  and  at  the 
same  time  not  losing  sight  of  the  numerous  analogous  points — ^it 
will  probably  be  admitted  that  the  anatomical  and  physiological 
structure  of  the  types  of  the  two  principal  families  of  Cephalopods 
must  have  been^  on  the  whole^  a  good  deal  alike^  differing,  however, 
probably,  in  some  not  unimportant  points;  and  then  comes  the 
question  of  more  general  interest,  and  more  fit,  indeed,  for  discus- 
sion— How  did  this  change  show  itself  in  the  habits  of  the  animal  ? 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  have  been  making  these  extended 
remarks  with  a  view  of  preparing  the  reader  for  some  grand  theory 
to  which  I  am  about  to  advert ;  my  object  has  rather  been  to 
give  an  account  of  the  methods  of  reasoning  by  which  naturalists 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Ammonites,  Hamites,  &c,  be- 
longed to  animals,  in  all  probability,  nearly  allied  to,  and  yet  dis. 
tinct  from,  those  inhabiting  the  Nautilus  and  other  shells,  bearing 
considerable  resemblance  in  outward  form.  It  is  well  that  these 
foundations  of  opinions  should  be  generally  understood ;  for  it  is  by 
no  means  the  case  that  a  mere  superficial  resemblance  is  at  all  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  a  real  affinity  exists. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  change  of  habits.  The  animal  of  the 
Nautilus,  we  know,  floats  occasionally  at  the  surface  of  the  water  ; 
but  from  the  remains  of  food  which  have  been  found  in  the  stomachy 
and  also  from  its  occurring  generally  near  sandy  shores,  there  seems 
a  great  probability  that  it  feeds  on  the  small  Crustacea  inhabiting 
the  bottom,  at  no  great  depth  of  water.  It  will « be  dear  that  the 
larger  the  size  of  the  siphuncle  the  more  rapidly  could  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  mass  be  changed,  and  an  upward  or  downward  mo- 
tion  communicated,  and  thus  that  the  Nautilus  ia  peculiarly  fitted 
for  shallow  sandy  and  muddy  bottoms,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
small  islands.  It  seems,  however,  equally  evident  that  the  animal 
would  never  be  very  likely  to  burrow  in  the  mud  or  be  enveloped 
in  it,  endowed  as  it  was  with  powers  of  locomotion  to  a  considera- 
ble extent. 

Now,  during  the  deposition  of  those  extensive  beds  which  com- 
pose the  oolitic  formation,  and  which  we  have  already  mentioned  as 
peculiarly  rich  in  Ammonites,  the  bottom  of  the  sea  must  have  con- 
sisted  chiefly  of  calcareous  mud ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  sup* 
pose  that  while  the  deposition  was  going  on  the  depth  of  water 
could  not  have  been  very  great  in  the  places  where  the  Ammonites 
are  found,  for  along  with  them  there  occur  numerous  organic  re- 
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mains  extremely  perfect,  which  we  know,  as  far  as  analogy  can 
make  as  certain,  could  not  have  lived  at  extreme  depths.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  chalk  formation,  with  regard  to  the  deposition  of 
mud  that  it  must  have  formed ;  and  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  ani- 
mal  life,  for  the  most  part,  ceases  to  exist  at  any  thing  like  dfcep 
water,  just  as  on  high  mountains  there  are  very  few  species  which 
live  and  perform  their  functions. 

It  seemsj  then,  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that,  since  Ammonites 
and  the  allied  genera  are  better  adapted  to  resist  regular  pressure, 
but  are  mcnre  exposed  to  accidental  injury  than  the  Nautilacea — 
anoe,  too,  their  siphunde  is  generally  smaller,  and  not  so  advan- 
tageously placed  as  in  that  family,  but  sometimes  a  mere  thread, 
totally  incapable  of  being  employed  as  a  means  by  which  the  animal 
could  alter  its  depth  in  the  seaF— since,  too,  the  Ammonites  seem  to 
kave  been  abundant  during  the  deposition  of  strata  of  calcareous 
mud — putting  all  these  matters  together,  may  we  not  venture  to 
suggest  that  the  animals  of  this  family  were,  for  the  most  part,  the 
eo&stant  inhabitants  of  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  in  moderate  depths, 
liTing  there  in  the  thick  mud  upon  the  numerous  shelL-fish  and  shell 
animals  of  all  kinds,  which  we  know  to  be  very  plentiful  in  such 
places? 

The  di£Bsrenoe  of  habits,  then,  that  we  conceive  to  have  existed, 
amounts  to  this :  that  while  the  Nautilus  and  its  congeners  were 
capable,  probably,  of  coming  to  the  surface,  and  even  of  feeding 
there  oocasionaUy,  though  upon  the  approach  of  danger  they  would 
immediately  sink  by  means  of  their  large  siphuncle,  the  Ammoneata 
goierally  were  more  confined  to  the  bottom,  burrowing,  perhaps, 
more  or  less,  in  the  soft  mud,  and  seldom  wandering  from  their  or- 
dinary habitats  while  they  could  subsist  quietly  on  the  nourishment 
ihey  found  there. 

Of  course,  this  general  conclusion  is  not  expected  to  include  every 
particular  case :  there  are  Ammonites  with  large  siphuncles,  and 
Nantilaoea  with  small  ones.  The  genus  Endosiphonites  approxi^ 
mates  to  Ammonites  in  external  form  and  the  existence  of  ribs  on 
the  shell,  although  it  has  a  large  siphuncle ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  many  Ooniatites  resemble  Nautilus  so  closely  in  every  thing 
hut  the  siphuncle,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  almost  total  absence  of 
that  organ,  we  should  find  an  example  ef  analogy  to  an  unusual 
extent.  Still  the  exceptional  cases  are  not  more  numerous  than  in 
other  branches  of  natural  history,  where  a  great  majority  of  known 
&ct8  is  always  considered  sufficient  foundation  for  theorising. 

If  it  is  admitted,  then,  that  the  structure  in  the  great  family 
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Ammoneata  indicates  habits^  on  the  whole^  more  stationaiy  than 
those  of  the  Nautilacea,  let  us  return  now  to  the  difierent  genera,  as 
they  have  been  akeadj  described,  and  see  what  particular  results  we 
may  obtain  from  studying  their  change  of  form  with  a  similar  view. 
And  first  the  Turrilite,  which  is  so  very  fragile  and  easily  injured  a 
shell  that  I  do  not  know  of  the  existence  of  one  perfect  specimen  of 
any  size,  and  that  even  a  tolerable  specimen  is  extremely  rare.-  This 
shell,  however,  grew  sometimes  to  an  enormous  size ;  and  if  we  can 
even  suppose  that  its  slender  siphunde  could  have  contained  fluid 
enough  to  alter  the  specific  gravity  of  the  animal  and  shell  so  much 
as  to  produce  motion  upwards  or  downwards,  still,  when  we  know 
that  the  slightest  touch  would  cause  a  fracture,  it  seems  improbable 
that  such  unnecessary  danger  should  be  incurred ;  and  we  oondude, 
surely  not  without  reason,  that  this  genus,  at  all  events,  was  a  con* 
stant  inhabitant  of  the  bottom,  and  that  the  soft  mud  envelc^ing 
the  shell  would  be  at  once  a  defence  and  a  place  of  concealment. 
The  tubercles  and  other  mechanical  means  by  which  the  shell  is 
strenghtened  against  external  pressure  would,  it  is  manifest,  be  very 
useful  in  resisting  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  and  surround, 
ing  mud. 

With  regard  to  the  next  genus— >the  Scaphite — ^it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  give  any  rational  hypothesis,  not  only  as  to  how,  but 
even  where,  the  animal  could  have  lived.    In  most  specimens  that 
I  have  seen,  the  shell  somewhat  resembles  a  small  Ammonite  with 
the  last  whorl  or  two  unwound,  a  small  part  extended  nearly 
straight,  and  the  rest  bent  round  to  meet  the  direction  of  the  former 
whorls.    Supposing  this  to  be  the  complete  shell,  we  can  conceive 
the  inhabitant  living  in  the  part  unwound;  and  the  fact  of  its 
bending  again  in  a  contrary  direction,  though  curious  and  anoma- 
lous,  is  not  unaccountable.    But  there  is  a  far  more  extraordinary 
form  sometimes  met  with;  and  here  we  seem  almost  completely 
baffled.    It  may  be  thus  described :  after  the  bend  already  spoken 
of  has  taken  place,  and  the  mouth  of  the  sheU  has  been  brought 
round  so  as  to  be  close  to  the  prindpal  spiral,  the  exudation  of  shelly 
matter  seems  to  have  gone  on,  and  gradually  approximated  the  aper- 
ture to  the  part  opposed  to  it,  at  the  same  time  diminishing  the  area 
of  the  aperture,  and  almost  closing  up  the  last  chamber.    Whether 
this  is  an  acddental  occurrence,  arising  from  a  diseased  state  of  the 
animal,  or  whether  there  was  some  provision  of  nature  to  allow  food 
to  be  taken  and  the  animal  functions  to  continue,  are  questions 
hardly  to  be  answered  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.    I 
must  acknowledge  myself  quite  at  fault  on  the  subject.     On  the 
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whole,  however,  since  the  shell  of  the  8caphite  is  compact  and 
strong,  and  the  sipbunde  often  of  moderate  size,  it  may  have  be- 
kmged  to  an  animal  with  some  power  of  locomotion  ;  and  this  seems 
the  more  probable  from  its  occurring  in  a  fossil  state  most  commonly 
in  the  green  sand  formation,  and  not  when  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
could  have  had  mucb  mud  for  animals  to  burrow  in. 

The  Ammonites,  of  which  we  have  already  said  so  much,  need 
not  now  detain  us  long.  The  Ooniatites  have  tbe  siphuncle  nearly 
always  so  extremely  small  that  one  cannot,  witb  any  degree  of  pro. 
baUUty,  suppose  it  to  have  served  any  very  useful  purpose.  Of  tbe 
other  groups,  some  have  also  a  mere  tbread,  instead  of  an  extensible 
tabe ;  wbile  in  otbers  the  organ  is  larger,  and  doubtless  was  of  more 
importance  to  the  animal :  but  the  number  of  these  latter  is  not,  I 
think,  great  in  proportion  to  the  whole,  and,  for  the  most  part,  it 
seems  probable  tbat  Ammonites  were  not  endued  witb  great  power 
of  locomotion. 

The  Hamites,  perbaps,  with  Spirula,  and  otber  genera  of  whicb 
the  whorls  are  not  contiguous,  must  be  ranked  among  internal 
shells.  If  so,  tbe  animal,  in  all  probability,  swam  freely  in  tbe  wa- 
ter;  and  from  tbe  comparative  abundance  of  the  fossils  of  this  ge- 
nus, some  of  them  extremely  large,  the  former  owners  doubtless 
worked  great  bavoc  on  the  population  of  tbe  ancient  seas  of  the  pe* 
nod  at  whicb  tbey  lived.  It  may  be  observed  here,  by  tbe  way, 
that,  althougb  tbe  species  of  this  genus  are  not  very  numerous,  the 
individuals  of  these  few  species  seem  to  have  been  unusually  plenti- 
ful ;  and  althougb  perfect  specimens  are  rare,  there  is  hardly  a 
more  common  fossil  in  tbe  greensand  tban  tbe  broken  pieces  of 
Hamites,  some  of  them  measuring  as  mucb  as  four  or  five  inches  in 
the  diameter  of  tbe  chamber. 

CSoming  now  to  tbe  Baculites,  we  have  a  shell  at  least  as  fragile 
as  the  Turrilites,  and  of  a  shape  still  more  exposed  to  injury  from 
the  slightest  touch.  The  siphuncle,  too,  is  extremely  minute ;  and 
nothing  can  be  conceived  more  delicate  than  the  whole  appearence 
of  the  fossil.  There  are,  however,  specimens  in  tbe  most  beautiful 
state  of  preservation,  and  far  more  complete  than  any  that  exist  of 
Turrilites.  Probably  the  shells  of  this  genus,  as  well  as  of  Ha- 
mites, were  internal ;  but  it  would  seem  not  unlikely,  both  from  their 
remains  occurring  only  in  the  chalk,  and  also  from  the  unimportance 
of  the  siphuncle,  that  the  shell  merely  formed  a  light  skeleton,  co- 
vered by  tbe  mantle  of  the  animal,  and  that  the  necessary  prey  was 
obtained  cbiefly  from  the  Crustacea  and  sliell-fish  in  the  calcareous 
mud. 
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Such  18  a  slight  apergne  of  two  great  families  of  multilocular 
>  shells,  the  Nautilaoea  and  Ammoneata.  JBach  genus  has  been  oon- 
sidered,  both  separately  and  in  connection  with  the  others ;  and  it 
has  been  endeavoured  aU  along  to  direct  attention  to  general  views, 
rather  than  to  attempt  a  minute  and  technical  description  of  any 
portion  which  might  seem  more  peculiarly  interesting.  It  would 
have  been  easy  to  enlarge  on  the  meehanical  contrivances  in  Am. 
monites,  and  on  the  phymology  of  those  animals  alluded  to  of  which 
we  have  knowledge ;  but  these  matters  have  been  already  ably  dia. 
cussed,  and  my  object  was  different.  I  wished  to  communicate  in. 
formation,  correct,  and  not  too  technical,  on  a  very  important  subject, 
and  to  show  how  far  generalization  had  gone,  and  to  what  extent 
the  field  was  still  open;  My  own  ideas  are,  perhaps,  merely  fancies, 
but,  such  as  they  are,  I  let  Uiem  go  forth,  trusting  that  others  better 
able  to  theorize  may  also  be  induced  to  express  their  opinions.  I 
now  leave  this  part  of  my  essay,  and  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
another  family  of  Cephaiopods,  called  by  D'Orbigny  "  Peristellata" 
but  by  Professors  Agassix  and  Buckland,  with  more  propriety  and 
meaning,  '*  Belemno^epia."  This  latter  name  has  been  given  since 
the  discovery  of  a  portion  of  the  animal  approximating  it  very  nearly 
to  other  sepia,  from  which,  however,  it  differs  in  the  ^KtftfH,  or  darU 
shape  of  the  stony  skeleton,  which  has  long,' for  that  reason,  been  de- 
nominated Belemnite. 
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LITERATURE. 

UL-ON  THE  JONGLEURS,  AND  ON  THE  COMPOSITIONS 

OF  THE  TROUBADOURS. 


**  Quand  les  tables  ot^  furent 
Cil  jugUour  in  pres  eftturent 
S*ont  yiols  et  harpes  priaes 
Chansons,  sons,  vers  et  reprises 
£t  de  geates  chants  noa  ont." 

Roman  du  Towmay0ment  de  PAnHekrut. 


In  comparing  a  number  of  poems  by  various  Troubadours,  we  can- 
not EToid  being  struck  with  their  great  similarity ;  and  we  immedi- 
atdy  dbsenre  that  one  and  the  same  poetical  character  pervades  the 
whole  series ;  we  might  ima^e  them  to  be  the  productions  of  the 
nme  poet,  executed  at  different  periods  and  in  various  moods.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  some  few  striking  exceptions :  thus,  for  instance,  the 
glowing  and  miaflfected  ardour  of  Bertrand  de  Bom  is  easily  distin- 
goiihable  from  the  fHgid  and  formal  affectation  of  Amaud  Daniel> 
and  this,  again,  cannot  be  confounded  with  the  far-fetched  witticisms 
of  a  Marcabnm*  Yet  the  same  spirit  pervades  their  whole  litera- 
toTft ;  we  recognise  in  all  their  works  the  same  similes,  the  same  meta- 
phors, and  the  same  gallantry.  History  has  recorded  no  one  Trou- 
hftdoor  who  hr  outstripped  his  fellows,  no  poet  who  effected  any  de- 
cided improvement  in  the  language  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  expressions 
nsed  by  William  IX,  Duke  of  Poictiers,  the  first  of  the  Troubadours, 
are  again  observable  in  the  productions  of  Giraud  Riquier,  who  was 
the  kst  All  the  Provencals  are,  in  fact,  equally  entitled  to  hxae ; 
there  were  not  wanting  among  them  minds  which  bore  the  germ  of  a 
more  elevated  originality,  ifinch  might,  under  other  circumstances, 
hsTe  been  fully  developed  ;  at  that  period,  however,  the  Trouba- 
^oan  had  established  a  certain  mode  of  thinking  and  certain  forms 
of  poetry,  to  depart  from  either  of  which  was  an  unpardonable  offence 
—an  oflfence  the  perpetration  of  which  was  reserved  for  a  Brunetti 
I^tttioi,  and  in  a  still  greater  degree  for  his  pupils,  a  Dante,  a  Boc- 
caoe,  and  a  Petrarch,  who,  throwing  aside,  as  does  the  liberated  cap- 
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tive  his  fetters,  all  formal  and  scholastic  rules,  gave  the  death-blow  to 
the  Proven9al,  and  soon  caused  its  beauties  to  be  totally  ecHpsed  in 
the  dazzling  and  surpassing  brilliancy  with  which  they  endued  the 
Tuscan. 

With  but  few  exceptions,  the  Troubadours  appear  to  hare  been 
merely  the  children  of  nature,  uninformed  by  books,  unacquainted 
with  Latin,  the  ecclesiastical  language,  and  defective  in  address.  The 
delicate  tracery  and  the  elegant  simplicity  of  the  classic  fictions*  seem 
to  have  been  almost  altogether  unknown  to  them  ;  and  we  find  that 
their  imaginative  flights  are  dull  and  insipid,  consisting  merely  of  the 
objects  which  immediately  surrounded  them.  Simplicity  is  the  cha- 
racteristic mark  of  all  their  poetry,  and  we  very  seldom  find  any 
allusion  to  extraneous  sources.  This  is,  perhaps,  best  seen  in  their 
pastorals :  in  these  compositions  they  crowded  together  ^  the  foliage 
of  the  trees,  the  fragrancy  of  the  flowers,  the  resplendency  of  the  sun, 
and  the  warbling  of  the  birds,"t  without  ever  attempting  to  form  a 
pleasing  or  a  striking  picture.  Bom  and  bred  in  courts,  however, 
we  may  easily  conceive  that  they  would  have  little  relish  for  the 
beauties  of  a  country  life ;  and  though  they  sometimes  attempt  the 
pastoral  style  their  compositions  are  very  inferior,  and  we  find  that 

*  Ovid  appears  to  have  been  the  only  dassk  poet  of  whom  they  had  «iy 
knowledge ;  his  name  frequently  occurs  in  thebr  productioas,  but  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  studied  the  beauties  of  his  fables. 

•<  Mas  OW(<u  retrais, 

Qu*  entre*  els  corals  amadors, 

Non  paratge  i  a  ricors. 

*  Mout  eran  doutz.*" 

Arxavb  de  Mabveil. 


"  Qu'  Ovidis  ditz  en  un  libre  e  no  i  meo. 
Que  per  sufrir  a  horn  d'amor  son  grat." 

Richard  de  Babb^ie0. 

See,  also,  Diez,  Poeiie  der  Troubadouny  pp.  126-7* 

t  Bertrand  de  Yentadour  affords  one  of  the  most  fiivourable  spedmens 
of  this  style  of  composition^    We  have  superadded  a  literal  translation. 


»  Qoaa  la  Terts  faoills  s'espan 
£  par  flors  blanqu*  el  ramel 
Per  lo  dolz  chan  del  anzel 
Si  va  mo8  con  alegran ; 
Lanquant  rm  lot  aibrea  florir, 
£t  aug  lo  ro«ignol  chaatar 
Adonc  se  den  ben  alegrar 
Qui  bon  'amor  saup  cbausir." 


When  the  leaves  grow  green 

And  the  boaghs  are  loaded  with  blosaooMf 

By  the  sweet  warbling  of  the  birds 

I  feel  my  heart  rejoiced  ; 

But  if  the  tnea  are  in  flower 

And  the  nighUngale  sings, 

llien  may  he  well  rejoice 

Who  experiences  an  honourable  love. 
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they  generally  forget  the  subjeoly  and  are  glad  to  return  to  the  more 
ooogenial  topics  of  chivalric  life. 

Though  the  Troubadours  sometimes  recited  their  own  composi- 
tumsy  tiiese  were  generally  sung  by  the  JonglenrSy  who  attended  them 
in  an  altogether  inferior  capacity.  The  Jongleurs*  fjocuiatoreSf 
mimit  hutrumesjf  appear  to  have  been  of  much  earlier  origin  than 
the  Troubadoars,  as  we  find  that,  even  in  the  ninth  century,  their 
heentioosness  and  immorality  was  severely  censured  by  the  chroni- 
den  of  that  period.|  Charlemagne,  in  the  first  capitulary  of  Aix- 
kb-Oiapelle,  speaks  of  them  as  persons  branded  with  infamy,  and  ex- 
pressly forbids  their  admission  into  convents.  They  appear,  in  fact, 
to  have  been  the  strolling  players  or  mountebanks  of  the  period ;  and, 
roaming  from  castle  to  castle,  they  were  always  heartily  welcomed, 
tnd  amply  rewarded  with  horses,  clothes,  and  money.  A  song  or  a  ro- 
numoe  was  the  only  pay  given  for  the  most  sumptuous  entertainment ; 
thus,  Jean  de  Chapelain,  in  his  FahUau  du  Sacrittam  du  Clugnff^ 
usores  us  that  in  Normandy  this  was  the  only  reward  that  was  ever 
giren  to  the  host. 

"  Usage  est  en  Normandie 
Que  qui  heber^^  est  qu'il  die 
Fable  ou  chanson  a  son  hoste ; 
Ceste  coustome  pas  n*en  oste 
Sire  Jehans  li  Chapekdn." 

The  Troubadours,  as  well  as  the  Jongleurs,  attempted  to  perpe- 

*  There  have  been  many  opinions  in  regard  to  the  etymology  of  this 
vcfiL  H.  de  Bavali^e  ingeniously  derives  it  firom  Qngk^  a  nail,  ongUttr^  a 
thnimmer  of  instruments  with  the  nail ;  as  most  of  the  instruments  then 
in  use  were  played  with  the  fingers. — ^Bavali^,  Poisiss  du  JM  de  Naoarre, 
torn,  li,  p.  256 ;  Bumey,  Hitt  of  Mua.  vol.  ii,  p.  267- 

t  There  appear  to  have  been  several  orders  of  Jongleurs.  Thus,  when 
they  recited  the  numerous  romances  of  the  day  t^ey  were  called  Comtaidrei, 
or  /Kfoonrv ;  when  they  imitated  the  sounds  and  voices  of  animals  they  were 
oQled  Contrafatfedon  ;  and  w|^en  they  performed  dramatic  pieces  they  were 
tenned  Mtmeg  or  Histriaiu, — ^Diez,  Poesie  der  Tnmhadown^  pp.  45—46 ;  De 
La  Rue,  HisL  des  Jongleurs^  Sfe.  voL  i,  p.  104. 

t  ''Nescit  homo  qui  histriones  et  mimos  et  saltatores  introducit  in  domum 
■Qtni,  quam  magna  eoe  immundorum  sequitur  turba  spirituum.'*— Alcuinus 
Allnmis,  ep.  107 — 836.  **  Inebriat  histriones,  mimos  turpissimos  turpissi- 
BMMque  et  vaniwrfmoe  joculatores  Agobordus.*'  See  also  Du  Cange^  under 
^oeitia,  Jocuiaris,  JoeuUikry  MinisteiU  ;  Muratori,  Antiq*  M$d»  ^vH,  torn, 
ii,  p.  832;  Diez,  Poeine  der  Traub.  p.  15 ;  Percy's  Retiques  <if  Ancient  Poetry, 
voLL 
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tuate  this  untvenal  hospitality ;  and  the  motto,  <'  To  give  is  nobkr 
than  to  receive,"  frequently  occurs  in  their  poetry.  Deude  de 
Prades  says,  <^  It  is  truly  {feasant  to  benefit  the  good,  to  honour 
Jongleurs,  to  love  good  company,  and  to  give  before  one  is  asked.''* 
On  the  appearance  of  the  Troubadours  in  southern  France  the  Jong- 
leurs appear  to  have  attached  themselves  to  that  bod^ ;  their  priud- 
pal  occupation  was  to  recite  the  treuves  of  the  Troubadours,  ^irhich 
they  accompanied  with  instrumental  music 

The  number  of  instruments  a  knowledge  of  which  was  necessary 
for  the  expert  Jongleur,  is  almost  incredible.  Girand  de  Calanson,  a 
Jongleur,  or  rather  self-elected  Troubadour,  in  a  nrtfmUej  which  has 
been  translated  in  his  usual  happy  style  by  Bumey,f  numbers  up- 
wards of  ten ;  the  harp,  the  guitar,  and  the  vielUf  which  was  played 
with  a  bow,  and  appears  to  have  been  very  similar  to  the  violin  of  the 
present  day,  were,  however,  meet  m  use.  Besides  the  compositioiu 
of  the  Troubadours,  the  Jongleur  was  expected  to  recite  the  metrical 
romances  and  tales  which  the  vicissitudes  of  the  times  rendered  flo 
numerous.  He  was  also  required,  during  the  intervals  of  the  songs,  to 
amuse  his  auditors  with  a  Uiousand  ridiculous  feats.  Giraud  de  Ca- 
lanson, in  his  nrvente,  says  that  the  Jongleur  must  be  able  to  ^  throw 
and  catch  little  balls  on  the  points  of  knives ;  that  he  must  imitate  the 
songs  of  birds,  exhibit  attacks  of  castles,  leap  through  hoops,  and  show 
the  performances  of  tamed  monkeys."  Thus  prepared  by  the  advice 
and  example  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  their  body,  the  Jongleurs 
pursued  the  most  grovellmg  and  degrading  occupations,  and  soon 
became  the  mere  buffoons  and  laughing-stocks  of  an  ignorant  multi- 
tude. Though  debased  in  profession,  they  appear  to  have  greatly 
increased  in  numbers,  as  we  find  that,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Philip 
Augustus,  they  formed  corporate  bodies  in  nearly  all  the  towns  in 
France,  had  certain  privileges  allowed  them,^  and  had  chiefs  over 


*  *'  Joios  aol  eu  et  id  mestier, 
De  &r  plazer  a  bona  gen, 
B'onrar  joglars,  d*amar  joven 
Be  dar  enans  qu*om  no  mi  quier.** 

(Panuuae  OceUamen^  p.  80).  The  Dauphfai  d*Auveigne,  who  was  abo  bishop 
of  Clermont,  a  man  of  immense  wealth,  appears  to  have  carried  his  hospita- 
lity to  such  an  extent  as  to  sacrifice  nearly  the  whole  of  his  fortune.  **  K 
per  laiguesa  soa  perdet  la  mdtat  e  plus  de  tot  lo  sieu  comtaf.^Baynouard, 
Choix  det  Poegies  det  Troub.  voL  v,  p.  124. 

t  Hi$L  qf  Musie,  vol.  ii,  p.  870. 

t  Their  principal  privilege  appears  to  have  been  their  exemption  from 


I 
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ftbem,  whom  they  called  <'  Rois  de  Jongleurs."  In  process  of  time 
die  Troubadoim  appear  to  have  been  confounded  with  ^e  Jongleurs  ;* 
i&d  it  is  to  this  too  close  connexion  with  this  degraded  class  that  they 
themselves  ascribe  their  ultimate  decay.  To  so  great  an  eitent  did 
they  carry  their  lioentioustiess  and  deprayity,  that  Philip  Augustus^ 
their  great  and  generous  patron,  whose  court  resounded  with  their 
•oogs,  invoWing  Troubadours  and  Jongleurs  in  the  same  disgrace, 
banished  both  from  his  court  ,'t  and  though  they  were  shortly  after- 
vaids  recalled,  a  stigma  always  remained  attached  to  their  order,  a 
brand  which  neither  an  increased  austerity  of  morals,  or  redoubled 
etforts  of  genius,  could  ever  entirely  efface.  If,  in  addition  to  these 
causes  of  decay,  it  be  remembered  that  at  this  period,  the  attention  of 
all  lovers  of  poetry  was  so  forcibly  attracted  by  the  composttioDs  of 
the  immortal  ItaMan  trio ;  if  it  be  remembered  that  the  Tuscan  lan- 
guage, imbued  with  the  choicest  beauties  of  the  classic  fount,  was 


tolls  at  the  entrance  of  all  towns,  provided  thej  sang  a  song  and  made  their 
monkeys  dance  to  the  tollman :  hence  arose  the  well-known  proverb,  '*  Payer 
M  GambtKtea  et  en  mmwrie  de  nnge.** — Bumej,  Hist,  qf  Musky  vol.  ii,  p.  273  ,* 
De  la  But,  Bs»«d»  tur  Us  JcngUun^  ^  voL  1,  p.  lia. 

*  Bambaut  de  Vaquelras,  a  man  of  noble  descent,  and  an  eapedal  favou- 
rite of  the  Marquia  of  Montserrat^-by  whom  he  was  knighted,  gives  himself 
these  appeUations : — 

^  £t  es  raaos  qu*eu  mi  podetz  tr^bar 
Testimoni,  cavaUer  ej^giarJ' 


»» 


(Rajnouard,  torn,  ii,  p.  262).  Pierre  d'Auvergne,  in  a  satire,  which  he  ex. 
pnnly  states  to  be  dhreeted  against  certain  of  the  Troubadours,  shortly  af- 
terwards, particulairis&og  some  of  that  body,  crils.them  Jonf^eurs. 

**  Chantarai  d'aquetz  trobadors-'^ 


I  He  afterwards  says— 

1 

"  £U  quartz  de  Briva'I  Lemozis 

Us  joglaretM  pus  prezenlis  .... 

£1  seises  N'JEBas  Oausmars 

Qu'es  cavajers  e--s  fai  jo^/ors." 


(RfffBoiiard,  torn.  !▼,  p.  297)- 

f  Itison  aeoount  of  this  disgrace  that  we  never  find  any  enlogium  of  this 
Dwoaxch  in  the  productions  of  the  Troubadours :  his  name  appears,  in  fact,  to 
bare  been  studiously  omitted  in  all  their  poems,  as  we  find  copious  mention 
of  ill  the  other  monarchs  of  that  period.*  Their  banishment  took  place  in  the 
jear  1181— De  La  Rue,  torn,  i,  p.  247 ;  Rigord  et  Megeraz,  (k/  ann,  118). 
VOL.  IX.,  NO.  XXVI.  37 
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encouraged  and  cultivated  by  men  whose  productions  are  now,  as 
they  were  then,  the  wonder  and  the  admiration  of  the  world  ;  if  these 
adverse  circumstances  be  duly  remembered  and  carefully  weighed,  we 
shall  then  clearly  see  the  reasons  of  the  rapid  decay  of  the  Troaba-^ 
dours ;  we  shall  then  observe  the  causes  of  the  extinction  of  a  school 
of  poetry  which,  useless  and  trivial  as  it  Ims  been  thought  by  many, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  twilight  of  modem  excellence.  And  though 
the  songs  of  the  Provencals  contain  no  exquisitely  given  morals  or 
beautifully  turned  metaphors,  let  us  never  forget  that  they  introduced 
a  love  for  reading  and  a  taste  for  poetry,  and  that  the  firm  and  solid 
foundation,  on  which  tbe  literature  of  the  present  day  is  based,  had  its 
origin  with  the  Troubadours. 

The  compositions  of  the  Troubadours  are  altogether  lyric ;  and  we 
are  astonished  to  find  that,  despite  the  love  of  poetry  which  seised,  as 
it  were  an  epidemic,  the  whole  nation,  they  have  not  made  a  single 
attempt  at  an  epic  or  a  tragic  style.  The  education  of  the  Pn>ven9als 
was  altogether  calculated  to  render  them  enthusiasts;  this  feeling 
was,  in  fact,  the  ruling  passion  of  the  age,  and  we  have  seen  that  the 
" preux  chevalier*  was  ever  taught  to  be  enthusiastic  in  religion,  in 
love,  and  in  war.  Enthusiasm  also  is  the  leading  characteristic  of 
lyric  poesy ;  this  feeling  it  is  which,  if  properly  directed,  fires  the 
imagination  of  the  poet,  animates  thte  dormant  feoulties  of  his  mind, 
and  hurries  him  into  those  impetuous  transports  of  fiincy  which,  soar- 
ing far  beyond  all  definite  limits,  produce  those  fascinating  effects 
which  far  transcend  the  regularity  of  the  most  studied  compositioos. 
Under  its  benign  influence,  descriptions  rich,  happy,  and  sublime 
expressions  noble  and  harmonious,  metaphors  striking  and  lively, 
spontaneously  arise  to  captivate  the  imagination  and  enchant  the  mind 
of  the  reader :  and  the  man  of  genuine  taste  cannot  read  or  hear  a 
production  of  thi«  divine  enthusiasm  of  the  mind  without  feeling  some 
of  that  poetic  rapture  which  produced  it. 

The  literary  relics  of  the  Troubadours  have,  by  criticism,  "been 
divided  into  the  gallant,  historical,  satirical,  didactic,  and  pastoral. 
Their  gallant  or  love  poems  are,  perhaps,  their  most  numerous  per- 
formances, but  have  not  now  much  to  recommend  them.  The  spirit 
of  chivalry  is  everywhere  perceptible ;  and  we  find  an  enthusiastic 
and  almost  idolatrous  love  of  the  fair  sex.  The  tender  passion  is, 
however,  generally,  g^ssly  misconceived :  the  lover's  was  a  mere 
trial  of  wit,  in  which  sentiment  played  round  the  head,  but  came  not 
near  the  heart    It  is  also  much  to  be  regretted  that  too  many  of 
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this  class  of  poems  bear  the  stamp  of  midisg^ised  libertinism/  and 
but  little  accord  with  the  refined  feelings  of  thd  present  day. 

Their  historical  pieces,  as  their  name  imports,  were  illustrative  of 
the  history  of  the  times.  Useful  as  these  productions  doubtless  were, 
their  utility  might  have  been  greatly  increased  had  they  been  more 
select  in  their  subjects,  or  more  exact  in  their  narration ;  as  the 
only  other  chroniclers  of  the  age  were  the  monks,  who,  buried 
m  their  convents,  were  totally  unacquainted  with  life,  and  were 
generally  as  superstitious  as  they  were  ignorant  These  compo- 
iittons  are,  however,  chiefly  valuable  as  tending  to  display,  in 
the  most  distinct  and  simple  manner,  the  customs,  habits,  and  sen- 
timents of  the  times.  When  these  are  the  productions  of  men  illus- 
trioQs  by  birth,  station,  or  merits,  they  acquire  a  two-fold  interest, 
and  may  truly  be  handed  down  as  the  choicest  relics  of  the  age.  The 
itrtMKe  of  Richard  in  his  German  prison,  and  several  others  of  the 
same  dass,  present  the  most  natural,  the  most  <<  naive"  picture  of  the 
sentiments  and  characters  of  their  authors,  and  are,  therefore,  sub- 
jects of  the  g^reatest  interest. 

Their  satirical  productions  are  numerous,  and  are  often  of  the 
greatest  value.  They,  however,  too  frequently  misused  the  lash,  and 
condescended  to  compose  personal  invectives  and  injurious  attacks 
against  the  enemi^  of  their  present  patron,  their  rivals  in  verse,  and 
not  mifreqnentiy  against  the  ecdesiastics  of  the  period.  The  poets 
who  carried  this  to  the  greatest  extent  were  Pierre  d'Auvergne  and 
the  Monk  of  Montaudon,  both  of  whom  have  been  designated  <*  The 
LtuhofAe  Troubadoure  ;**  on  a  perusal  of  their  effusions,  how- 
e?er,  we  shall  be  more  inclined  to  despise  the  lash  than  the  victims* 
The  proper  subjects  for  satirical  writing^  are  the  follies  and  foibles  of 
mankind ;  and  the  satires  of  the  Troubadours  acquire  additional  va- 
lue when,  spuming  all  private  feuds  and  selfish  interests,  they  nn- 
fpinngly  brand  and  caricature  the  vices  and  explain  the  manners  of 
the  age.  A  perusal  of  these  compositions  will  gire  us  but  littie  rea- 
son to  regret  the  customs  of  what  we  so  complaisanUy  term  the  <'  good 
old  times.**  There  we  see  branded,  oppression  of  serfs,  perjury  to 
friends,  innumerable  cruelties,  continual  robberies,  insatiable  rapacity^ 
and  onbonnded  licentiousness — there  we  see  exposed  enormities  at 

*  One  of  their  most  enthusiastic  admirers,  St.  Falaye,  hi  his  HUioire  LUL  det 
TVobIl  thus  epeaks  of  their  amatory  poems  u.<*  Je  Tavoue  lea  fitdes  lieux 
commons  de  galanterie,  les  repetitions  ff^quentes  des  m^mes  expressions,  le 
kogneiixB  eC  le  mauvals  goOt  rendroient  insupportable  un  xecueil  complet  de 
leunanivrBgea."— JKaoDurv  Pr^m.  torn,  i,  p.  64. 
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which  we  shudder,  and  crimes  which  "  harrow  up  the  soul ;"  and 
yet  these  are  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  ^'  good  old  times,"* 
which  we  still  love  to  recal,  and  in  recalling  to  regret. 

Their  didactic  pieces  are  few  in  number,  and  much  limited  in  their 
scope  and  tendency.  Some  few  comprise  maxims  of  uniYersal  mora- 
lity ;  the  greater  part,  however,  contain  instructions  for  the  benefit  of 
the  different  classes  of  society,  to  the  candidates  for  knighthood,  to 
the  ladies,  the  poets,  and  the  Jongleurs,  detailing  the  path  which  each 
is  to  tread  in  order  to  attain  pleasure,  profit,  or  renown.  Some  of 
their  moral  sketches  may  be  ranked  among  their  happiest  efforts ; 
and  we  find  that  the  tedium  of  continual  advice  is  enlivened  by  occa- 
sional gaiety,  and  in  some  few  instances  rendered  still  more  agreeable 
by  the  beauties  of  fiction. 

Their  pastorals  are,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  few  in  number, 
and  in  composition  very  inferior.  And  certainly,  though  few  s^les 
of  poetry  have  attracted  more  writers  than  the  pastoral,  how  few  of 
them  (even  in  modem  times)  deserve  to  be  ranked  higher  than  as 
mere  imitators  ?*  The  pastoral  descriptions  and  metaphors  used  by 
Theocritus,  have  been  used  as  hereditary  property  by  all  succeeding 
poets ;  and  the  allusions  and  similies  of  the  old  Sicilian  meet  us  again 
in  the  works  of  most  of  his  poetical  successors.  If,  then,  even  now, 
we  fail  in  this  species  of  composition,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  its 
inferiority  among  the  Proven9als,  whose  style  of  living  and  manner 
of  thinking  were  so  totally  averse  to  it. 

A  more  enlarged  account  of  their  productions,  as  also  a  brief  his- 
tory of  some  of  the  more  celebrated  Troubadours,  we  will  reserve  for 
a  future  article. 

CRITES. 


*  One  of  the  best  treatises  on  pastoral  poetry  is  to  be  found  in  the 
hl0r^  where^  describing  the  pleasures  arl^ng  from  a  countiy  life,  he  says^ 
^  The  sense  of  this  universal  pleasure  has  invited  numbers  wUhout  nmnber  to 
try  their  skill  in  pastoral  performances,  in  which  they  have  generally  suc- 
ceeded after  the  manner  of  other  Imitators,  transmitting  the  same  images 
in  the  same  combhiation  fixrni  one  to  another,  till  he  that  reads  the  title  of  a 
poem  may  guess  at  the  whole  series  of  the  oomposUion.* 


(To  be  continued  J. 
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Thjb  triennial  festirals  for  the  three  choirs  oi  Worcester^  Glou- 
cester, and  Hereford,  have  for  some  jears  past  turned  out  to  he  little 
better  than  an  expensive  as  well  as  troublesome  office  to  those  resi- 
dent gentry  who  liberally  engage  to  undertake  the  duties  of  stewards : 
for  in  striking  the  balance  between  the  receipts  and  the  expenditure 
it  is  almost  invariably  found  that  the  stewards  have  a  large  sum  to 
make  up  among  them,  in  order  to  meet  the  deficiencies.  This  was 
the  case  after  the  Gloucester  meeting,  held  in  September  last,  al- 
though the  only  festival  of  the  year.  One  of  the  principal  reasons 
advanced  for  these  defalcations  (and  every  one  acknowledges  its 
plausibility)  is,  the  ridiculously  disproportioned  sums  that  are  given 
to  the  foreign  artists  who  happen  to  be  the  favourites  of  the  season 
at  the  Italian  Opera,  three  of  whom  would  swallow  up  the  engage- 
ments of  two  hundred  efficient  chorus  singers.  The  reputed  sum 
paid  to  Grisi  alone  at  Gloucester  was  equal  to  that  received  by  one 
hundred  of  the  chorus,  coming  from  London,  and  who  were  to  lodge 
and  feed  themselves  for  a  week,  at  a  season,  too,  when  both  those 
necessaries  of  life  are  always  at  a  pi emium.  The  presence  of  those 
eminent  artists  is,  doubtless,  a  source  of  great  attraction  upon  such 
an  occasion,  but  nt  is  questionable  whether  their  influence  is  so 
powerful  since  the  more  intimate  intercourse  of  the  resident  gentry 
with  the  metropolis ;  who,  be  it  remembered,  can  and  do  hear  them 
at  considerably  greater  advantage  in  their  own  arena— the  Italian 
Opera  House.  They  of  the  neighbourhood  where  the  festival  is 
held,  to  whom  such  a  singer  as  Ghisi  would  be  the  greatest  novelty, 
are  precluded  from  the  gratification  of  hearing  her  on  account  of 
the  high  prices  for  admission  to  the  performances.  If  the  seconds 
class  seats  were  let  upon  lower  terms,  or  if  there  were  a  third  divi^ 
fion  for  the  audience  at — say  five  shillings  each  ticket,  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  believed  that  the  second-class  seats  would  be  more  deserted 
than  they  now  are,  while  numbers  of  the  townspeople  and  small 
tradesmen  who,  under  the  present  system,  will  gratify  themselves 
by  one  performance  only,  would  then  subscribe  to  the  whole  series. 
We  know  that  there  is  a  little  aristocratic  check  which  has  hitherto 
prevented  the  stewards  of  these  festivals  from  admitting  "  the  lower 
orders,"  and  this  feeling  is,  in  every  sense,  an  unwcvthy  one.  They 
are  associated  with  their  plebeian  neighbours  every  Sunday  that 
they  hear  service  in  the  cathedral ;  and  we  all  know  that  they  can 
waire  this  fastidiousness  when,  upon  olker  occasions,  the  co-opera- 
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tion  of  the  plebeian  is  indispensable.  We  plead  for  no  indiscrimu 
natemixineup  of  the  classes  in  society;  there  must  and  will  be 
Oibeonites  in  the  camp.  But  he  must  be  unobservant  indeed  who 
cannot  perceive  that  a  finer  tone  of  civility  has  of  late  yean  per- 
vaded the  deportment  of  our  "  hewers  of  wood ;"  and  we  believe 
that  as,  in  proportion  to  their  mental  culture,  men  more  accurately 
estimate  their  own  position  in  society,  and  are  prepared  to  render 
justice  to  that  of  their  superiors  (for  it  is  the  brutal  only  who  axe 
mere  levellers  of  all  distinction),  so  we  believe  that,  effectually  to 
maintain  that  distinction,  the  **  lower  orders"  should  be  courteously 
admitted  to  all  public  institutions,  and  above  all  to  those  great  as- 
sociations whose  object  and  tendency  are  to  refine  the  feelings  and 
soften  the  character :  and  therefore  (returning  from  this  digxessioD) 
we  believe  that  the  stewards  of  the  three  choirs  will  consult  the 
interests  of  the  charities,  and  their  own  true  dignity,  by  erecting 
galleries  and  issuing  tickets  at  low  prices,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  humbler  classes.  The  committee  for  the  Worcester  festival, 
which  will  take  place  next  year,  and  the  members  of  which,  we 
understand,  have  already  begun  to  make  preparatory  arrangements, 
will,  we  hope,  take  our  suggestion  into  consideration. 

The  fullest  audiences  at  the  Gloucester  festival  were  assembled 
on  the  performance  of  the  "  Messiah"  and  '^  St.  Paul ;"  at  the 
evening  concerts  the  chief  attractions  were,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  singing  of  Gkisi,  Ivanofi^,  and  Lablache.  Mad.  Albertaszi's 
engagement  was  fortunately  annulled,  from  her  being  unable  to 
fulfil  it,  on  the  score  of  indisposition.  The  rupture  of  her  contract 
with  the  Gloucester  committee,  as  also  subsequently  with  Dr.  Cam- 
midge  of  York,  at  whose  subscription  concerts  she  had  entered  into 
a  treaty,  and  was  advertised  to  sing,  created  an  undue  emotion  in 
the  newspapers,  with  more  proing  and  conning  than  fifty  people  in 
the  country  cared  about  for  one  moment.  As  regards  Dr.  Gam- 
midge,  we  should  suppose  that  his  disappointment  at  the  absence  of 
Mad.  Albertazzt  involved  no  pecuniary  loss,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
Gloucester  festival  it  must  have  been  a  positive  saving  to  the  stew- 
ards of  £300.,  the  reported  sum  which  they  had  consented  to  pay 
the  lady  for  her  services.  After  the  deplorable  exhibition  which 
Mad.  Albertaszi  made  at  Hereford  the  year  before,  it  was  a  subject 
of  surprise  to  every  one  that  the  Gloucester  committee  should  have 
consented  to  treat  with  her  upon  any  terms  (for  they  did  not  want 
her) ;  and  most  especially  were  the  profession  annoyed  at  the  sum 
which  Mad.  Albertazxi  was  to  have  received,  when  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  instrumentalists,  upon  the  same  occasion,  had  been  per- 
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suaded  to  accept  lower  terms  than  thev  bad  ever  taken  at  any 
preYious  festival.  The  fact  is^  had  the  band  been  equally  unyield. 
kg  with  the  foreign  singers^  the  Gloucester  festival  for  the  present 
Tear  must  have  dropped  through  altogether.  The  result  of  this 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  band  will  be^  that  it  will  form  a  prece- 
dent for  other  festival  committees  to  offer  them  c)uir-work  termSj  in 
order  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  meet  the  extravagant  demands  of 
the  foreigners ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  instrumentalists  striking  for 
their  old  wages,  the  committees  will  reserve  a  few  good  names  to 
make  a  show  in  the  bill^  and  fill  up  the  orchestra  with  waifs  and 
rtrays  and  academy  boys^  whose  cue  (and  it  is  a  laudable  one)  is,  to 
consider  remuneration  a  secondary  object  when  barking  for  engage- 
ments. 

The  theatres  have  hitherto  made  but  little  progress  in  musical 
matters  this  season ;  for  Drury  Lane  (which  is  now  essentially  an 
English  opera  house),  with  its  excellent  company  of  singers,  its 
musical  conductor,  and  first-rate  band,  has,  in  sea  phrase,  made  no 
head-way  «t  alL  A  system  of  puffing  that  would  turn  the  stomach 
of  a  rhinoceros ;  the  vulgar  style  of  dragging — ^not  bringing — ^pieces 
oat;  and  tbe  snow-storms  of  orders  nightly  showered  into  the  house, 
bave  plunged  this  once  flourishing  establishment  into  the  very  mire 
of  contempt.  The  season  opened  with  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni,  in 
which  Mr.  Balfe  was  the  hero,  and  he  filled  the  part  with  much 
ability.  Phillips's  Leporello  wanted  bustle  and  humour ;  qualities 
which  Oiubilei,  with  his  Italian  blood  and  associations,  successfully 
infdsed  into  the  character  of  Masetto.  Miss  Betts  and  Miss  Poole 
were  the  Donna  Anna  and  Elvira,  and  Mad.  Albertassi,  whose  ac 
oesdon  to  the  company  for  a  few  nights  was  announced  in  corpulent 
type,  performed  the  part  of  2#erlina.  This  undue  exaltation  of  the 
lady's  name  in  the  bills  above  the  other  characters  in  the  opera, 
prored  to  be  a  detriment  rather  than  a  benefit  to  it«  The  manager 
did  no  more  when  he  had  engaged  Malibran ;  and  the  consequence 
wu  that  exclusive  attention  was  directed  to  Mad.  Albertassi,  who, 
from  the  tameness  of  her  performance,  which  was  stagnant  as  a 
fidupood,  disappointed  every  one.  Had  she  been  set  down  for  the 
part  of  Elnra,  and  Miss  Romer  (who  has  ten  times  her  energy  and 
madty)  taken  that  of  Zerlina,  the  cast  would  have  been  more  com. 
plete.  In  the  part  of  Annette  in  "  La  Oazsa  Ladra,"  Mad.  Alber* 
tassi  was  greatly  successful.  She  has  been  educated  in  the  modem 
Italian  school  of  music,  and,  we  suspect,  is  intimate  with  no  other. 
Since  the  completion  of  her  engagement,  which  occupied  about  a 
iDonth,  the  company  have  been  repeating  their  old  stock  pieces,  the 
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<'  Maid  of  Aitois/'  "  OuBtavus/' ''  Fra  Diavolo/'  but  with  no  eflfect 
upon  tlie  tfdwn.  Braham^  too,  has  made  his  appearance  at  Drurj 
Lane,  and,  for  his  reputation,  injudiciously.  He  never  filled  his 
own  theatre,  the  St.  James's ;  and  it  is  not  easjr  to  conceive  what 
there  can  be  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  house  more  than  twice  its  sise 
to  produce  any  change  in  public  curiosity.  There  has  been  one  new 
opera  brought  forward  here,  entitled,  "  Frauds  the  First,"  the 
music  by  Mr.  £•  Loder.  As  regards  the  piece  itself,  it  may  be  said 
to  be  a  revival  of  the  old  ''  Mysteries  ;"  for  Francis  the  First  must 
have  been  a  mystery  to  every  body :  to  the  writer,  for  he  must  have 
performed  his  task  "  by  fiiith,  and  not  by  sight ;"  to  Mr.  E.  Loder, 
who,  it  is  said,  composed  the  music  without  being  admitted  to  the 
arcana  of  the  plot  and  dialogue ;  and  to  the  audience  it  proved  an 
undoubted  mystery,  though  not  a  reverend  oneu  The  consequence 
was,  notwithstanding  the  turbulent  and  interested  seal  of  some  pre- 
sent, the  audience  came  away  hardened  heretics. 

At  Covent  Oarden  but  one  original  musical  drama  has  hitherto 
been  produced  this  season ;  if  that  can  be  csklled  original  in  England 
when  both  the  plot  and  music  are  of  French  extraction.  *  It  was 
entitled ''  Barbara :"  the  music,  which  is  pretty,  is  by  the  younger 
Boieldieu.  Contrary,  however,  to  the  expectation  of  the  manage- 
ment, as  well  as  the  performers,  the  existence  of  Barbara  extended 
to  only  a  few  nights.  It  should  seem  that,  as  regards  the  produc. 
tions  at  this  theatre,  the  public  have  demanded  too  high  a  standard 
of  excellence ;  for  we  have  witnessed  the  quick  dismissal  of  pieces 
this  season,  which  would  assuredly,  in  any  other  metropolitan  the- 
atre,  have  reached  the  average  longevity  of  all  such  as  pretend  only 
to  while  away  an  odd  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  If,  however,  Mr. 
Macready  be  subjected  to  these  little  disappointments  (the  trouble* 
some  accompaniments  of  possessing  too  good  a  character),  he  is  a  fair 
example  of  what  the  public  wiU  do  for  a  man  of  real  merit  and 
energy,  who  also  is  determined  to  gain  their  favour ;  and  he  is  an 
example,  too,  of  the  small  portion  of  influence  the  newspaper  press 
has  with  that  public,  when  tkey  are  resolved  to  be  pleased.  The 
unjust  treatment  he  received  from  the  daily  press  last  season  was 
the  constant  remark  of  all  who  had  witnessed  his  exertions  and  sue. 
eess  in  reproducing  the  finest  works  of  the  finest  of  all  dramatists. 
The  revivals^  for  instance,  of  the  Coriolanus  and  the  Macbeth,  which 
for  splendour  and  propriety  were  never  even  equalled,  and  the  per* 
formances  d  which  were  repeated,  perhaps,  thirty  times  in  the 
course  of  the  season,  were  coldly  recorded  by  some  of  the  daily 
papers  in  a  paragraph  of  about  ten  or  twelve  lines :  whereas  some 
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worthless  gewgaws,  produced  elsewhere,  that  no  puff  (preliminary 
or  immediate)  could  keep  alive  for  a  fortnight,  were  laqded  and  re- 
Isuded  through  perseyering  columns  of  small  type.  Setting  aside 
the  injustice  of  all  this,  the  reporters  have  not  heen  **  wise  in  their 
day  and  generation ;"  for  they  have  distinctly  shown  to  other  ca« 
terer's  for  the  people's  amusement,  how  much  they  must  depend 
upon  themselves,  and  how  little  upon  puff  paragraphs,  for  support. 
No  flourish  of  trumpets,  for  example,  was  made,  and  none  was  re- 
quired, to  introduce  "  The  Tempest,  according  to  the  text  of  Shaks- 
pere."  When  the  time  came,  the  thing  spoke  for  itself;  and  one 
benefit,  if  no  other,  will  accrue  from  the  excellent  judgment  and 
soperb  style  in  which  it  has  been  brought  out,  viz.  that  this  divine 
plsy  can  never  more  be  profaned  by  the  gross,  the  monstrous  alli- 
tnee  forced  upon  it  by  the  ribaldry  of  Diyden  and  Davenant.  No 
future  revival  of  the  Tempest  must  be  contemplated  in  a  relaxed 
spirit ;  and  none  surely  can  well  surpass  the  present  one  for  carry- 
ing out  the  sweet  imagination  of  its  author.  One  omission  only  in 
the  original  arrangement  of  the  play  is  to  be  regretted,  and  that  is, 
the  admirable  opening  scene  of  the  storm  on  hoard  the  king*s  ship. 
Brisk  and  stirring  as  this  is,  however,  in  the  text,  it  is,  perhaps, 
questionable  whether  the  machinist  could  have  succeeded  in  present* 
iug  to  the  audience  an  illusion  so  complete  as  to  have  warranted  the 
sttempt  Even  in  the  most  perfect  of  theatrical  machinery  the  senses 
are  never  wholly  hoodwinked  ;  and  so  unreasonable  are  the  public 
in  matters  of  this  nature  that  the  greater  the  attempt,  the  less  ap- 
pears to  be  their  oonrideration  for  a  failure  in  it.  The  musical  de- 
ptrtment  of  the  Tempest  was  filled  in  a  more  than  creditable  style 
•—it  was  excellent.  Mr.  T.  Cooke,  to  whom  the  praise  is  due  of 
selecting  the  inter-act  music,  evinces  both  taste  and  judgment  in 
choosing  those  charming  movements  from  Gorelli,  who  was  contem- 
porary with  PurcelJ ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  arranged  them 
for  the  full  orehestra  has  received  general  commendation  from  the 
musical  professor  and  amateur.  Ho  complete,  indeed,  has  been  the 
satisfaction  expressed  and  felt  by  the  musical  public  with  this  por- 
tion of  the  entertainment — the  simply  beautiful  harmonies  of  the 
old  Italian  composer,  accompanied  with  the  exquisite  melodies  of  the 
illustrious  Henry  Purcell — that  we  happen  to  know  the  fact  of  one 
of  our  most  eminent  professors  having  three  times  paid  his  admis- 
sion to  the  boxes  for  the  pure  enjoyment  of  the  music.  The  memo- 
ryof  Pureell's  music  never  can  wholly  pass  away,  although  the 
Bianner  of  performing  it  has  unfortunately  become  traditional :  but 
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tbe  melodies  tfaemselves  must  ever  remain  fresh  and  green  with  all 
who  appreciate  a  natural  and  forcibly  direct  expression  ;  for  all  his 
phrases^  like  that  which  has  been  defined  to  be  the  purest  style  ef 
literary  composition,  viz.  "  proper  words  in  proper  places/*  seem  to 
be  instinctively  the  very — ^indeed^  the  only — ^media  through  which 
the  sentiments  of  the  poet  can  be  conveyed  in  musical  sounds. 
With  a  genius  which,  upon  numerous  occasions,  prompted  hiai  to 
anticipate  more  than  a  century  of  improvement  in  counterpoint, 
Purcell  was  imbued  with  a  poetical  temperament  which  at  once  dic- 
tated to  him  the  full  force  of  the  meaning  which  he  was  to  convey 
in  melodious  phraseology.  Not  to  instance  his  weU-known  secular 
compositions,  examples  of  eminent  felicity  in  forcible  and  natural 
expression  may  be  found  scattered  through  his  anthems  and  other 
sacred  works.  To  the  professor  and  amateur  not  already  acquainted 
with  them,  we  earnestly  recommend  the  two  anthems,  **  Who  hath 
believed  our  report  ?"  and  *'  My  beloved  spake,"  the  latter  from  the 
Solomon's  Song ;  compositions  totally  opposite  in  character,  and  yet 
vieing  with  each  other  in  profound  learning  and  an  anticipation  of 
the  modem  resources  in  counterpoint,  together  with  so  easy  and 
sweet  a  naturalness  of  character  that  it  appears  as  if  no  different 
form  of  expressing  the  sentiments  could  be  rationally  contemplated. 
The  great  charm  in  Purcell's  music  is,  that  not  only  is  it  no  reflec- 
tion of  any  other  school,  but  that  its  profoundly  scientific  construc- 
tion never  clouds  or  obstructs  the  clear  beauty  and  progress  of  his 
melody.  He  is  a  difiicult  author  for  the  modem  sciolist,  because  he 
is  all  expression,  and  never  sacrifices  the  sentiment  of  a  passage  to 
an  unmeaning  roulade,  or  piece  of  vocal  execution.  His  songs  are 
the  very  antipodes  of  a  modem  singing-master's  studio.  To  con- 
clude, then,  our  notice  of  the  performance  of  the  Tempest  at  Covent 
Gktrden  Theatre,  the  musical  department  would  do  credit  to  any 
establishment.  The  principals  (Miss  Horton  more  especially^  as 
Ariel)  sang  the  songs  with  characteristic  simplicity ;  and  the  cho- 
russes  were  so  well  drilled  that  even  the  boasted  German  company 
could  scarcely  have  surpassed  them. 

The  Tempest  has  been  followed  by  the  production  of  Knowles's 
"  William  Tell,"  with  a  selection  from  the  best  chorusses,  and  con- 
certed pieces  from  Rossini's  opera  ;  and  the  entire  opera,  under  its 
original  title  of  "  Guilleaume  Tell,"  was  brought  out  at  Druiy 
Lane  on  the  same  evening  (the  3rd  instant).  The  manager  of  the 
latter  theatre,  with  his  usual  disregard  of  accuracy,  when  it  suits 
his  purpose,  publicly  announced  that  this  was  the  first  time  the  mu- 
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sic  of  this  opera  would  be  heard  in  England  :  the  fact  being  that, 
onlj  a  few  yean  ago,  a  very  considerable  portion,  and  all  the  finest 
of  the  movements,  were  performed  in  the  same  theatre  in  an  opera 
entitled  ''  Hofer/'  So  curtailed,  with  Miss  Stephens,  Mad.  Ves- 
trif,  Sinclair,  and  Phillips,  as  the  principals,  it  did  not  then  remune- 
rate the  manager :  and  now,  we  apprehend,  the  chance  is  not  more 
&TOurable  for  the  treasury,  although  it  has  been  got  up  with  great 
care  and  pains,  and  that  the  principals,  Alisses  Romer,  Betts,  and 
Pooie,  Messrs.  Braham,  Allen,  and  Giubilei,  exerted  themselves  to 
the  best  of  their  abilities.  The  cause  of  the  public  lukewarmness 
tppears  to  be  that,  fine  as  the  music  is  (for  it  is  avowedly  Rossini's 
master-piece  as  classical  composition),  the  audience  become  wearied 
with  its  length  and  disgusted  with  the  libretto:  the  lessee  has, 
Uierefore,  acted  wisely  in  retreating  to  his  dhadel  of  wild  beasts. 
They  have  been  his  preservers  this  season  ;  ^^an  Amburgh  is,  there- 
fore, re-engaged.  The  chorusses  in  the  Tell  at  both  houses  were  a 
credit  to  each  establishment ;  the  general  opinion,  however,  is,  that 
at  Coyent  Garden  there  was  not  only  greater  vocal  strength,  but 
more  precision,  with  attention  to  light  and  shade  in  the  per^Drm. 
ince :  and  indeed  we  have  rarely  heard  a  finer  piece  of  dramatic 
music  than  in  the  celebrated  conjuration  chorus  upon  the  assem- 
bling of  the  patriots.  There  were  more  than  two  hundred  people 
on  the  stage.  Mr.  Land  is  entitled  to  high  commendation  for  the 
seal  and  assiduity  he  displays  in  his  department  of  chorus-master. 
What  the  operatic  company  most  needs  at  this  house  is,  a  tenor 
onger.  The  ladies  Rainforth,  Horton,  Serle,  are  equal  to  all  that 
may  be  required  of  them,  and  Leffler  is  a  good  substitute  for  Phil, 
lips,  and  a  better  actor :  Manvers,  with  practice  and  care,  will  be- 
come essentially  useful  to  the  establishment;  but  Mr.  Frazer  is 
positively  injurious  to  any  composition  that  may  be  entrusted  to  him. 
His  manner  of  singing— foe  style  he  has  none — ^is  vulgar,  and  the 
inoonectness  of  his  intonation  formidable.  Nothing  could  possibly 
exceed  the  horror  of  his  concerted  singing  in  the  opera  of  Barbara ; 
aod  indeed  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  manifestation  of  dis- 
approval  against  the  piece  might  principally  be  traced  to  the  per- 
fonnance  of  the  person  so  preposterously  engaged  to  fill  the  situation 
of  principal  tenor  at  the  principal  theatre  in  the  country. 

The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  gave  their  first  public  concert  for 
the  present  season  on  the  14th  of  November,  when  the  spacious 
vea  of  Exeter  Hall  was  crammed  to  an  overflow.  The  audience 
must  have  comprised  at  least  two  thousand  persons.     Very  many 
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musicians  and  amateurs  were  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  hearing  the 
entire  oratorio  of  "  Samson/'  the  first  time  of  its  being  so  per- 
formed for,  we  believe,  more  than  fifty  years.    All  our  readers 
even  moderately  conversant  with  musical  literature  are  aware  that 
the  plot  of  Handel's  "  Samson"  comprises  the  same  portion  of  event 
in  the  blind  hero's  career  as  that  selected  by  Milton  for  his  magni- 
ficent tragedy,  viz.  the  course  of  action  subsequent  to  the  treachery 
of  Dalila,  concluding^  with  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  all  the 
assembled  Philistine  lords ;  also  that  a  large  portion  of  the  words  of 
the  oratorio  were  selected  from  the  same  drama  and  other  poems  of 
Alilton,  by  Dr.  Morell,  of  Chiswick,  who  also  supplied  original  lines 
of  his  own,  to  render  it  apt  for  musical  representation.     It  has  been 
said  that  Handel  considered  this  work,  and  which  he  composed  in 
1742,  the  year  after  ttie  Messiah,  to  be  so  nearly  equal  in  merit  to 
the  latter  production,  that  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  which 
should  take  precedence  of  the  other.     With  all  the  diffidence  which 
should  attend  the  slightest  dissent  finom  such  an  authority,  we  are 
constrained  to  confess  that  the  above  opinion  (if  Handel  ever  did 
pronounce  it)  is  but  another  instance  of  the  proverbial  incompetence 
of  authors  to  decide  upon  the  comparative  excellence  of  their  own 
works ;  a  decision  not  unfrequently  the  consequence  of  the  exertion, 
more  or  less,  which  the  production  has  cost  them.    In  one  feature 
only  do  we  feel  that  the  Samson  is  a  work  of  higher  classical  beauty 
than  the  Messiah,  and  that  is  in  its  recitatives,  which  may,  perhaps, 
be  ranked  as  the  very  triumph  of  Handel's  power  in  this  brunch  of 
composition,  many  of  them  displaying  matchless  energy  and  strength 
of  character  with  propriety  of  expression  :  and  yet  we  nevertLelen 
cannot  conceal  the  fact  from  ourselves  that  we  could  have  been  con. 
tent  with  a  less  abundance  and  continuity  of  the  recitativea— in 
short,  we  became  wearied  with  them.     This  large  proportion  of  di- 
alogue in  recitativo  imparts  a  character  of  monotony  to  the  work, 
from  which  the  scattered  airs  and  concerted  movements  do  not  alto- 
gether  (at  least  to  our  feelings)  relieve  it.     If,  however,  we  turn  to 
the  other  features  of  the  two  oratorios,  the  pre..emittettce  of  the 
Messiah  becomes  distinct  indeed.    The  airs  and  dnets  in  the  Sanson 
distinguished  by  their  merit,  are  to  be  quickly  enumerated ;  whereas 
several  of  a  lower  grade,  we  dare  to  say,  are  not  merely  uninterest* 
ing,  but  positively  tedious.     Such  a  judgment  could  not  be  awarded 
even  to  four  out  of  the  numerous  perfect  sulos  which  shed  their 
lustre  over  the  Messiah.     And  when  we  proceed  to  compare  the 
choru&ses  in  the  two  oratorios,  the  one  last  named  advances  still 
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higher  daims  upon  our  admiration  and  consequent  preference. 
Some  of  those  in  the  Samson^  and  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enu- 
merate, are  doubtless  perfect  of  their  kind ;  while  others  are  avow- 
edly commonplace,  if  not  meagre.  Which  of  the  choruises  in  the 
Messiah  is  amenable  to  this  detraction  ?  In  short,  it  is  incredible 
that  Handel  should  have  hesitated  between  the  two  works ;  not- 
withstanding  which,  it  is  our  belief  that  the  gems  in  the  Samson 
have  never  been  surpassed,  even  by  the  composer  himself. 

The  solo  singers  upon  the  present  occasion  were  Miss  Birch, 
Miss  Wyndbam,  Messrs.  Bennett,  King,  J.  O.  Atkins,  and  Phillips. 
The  first  young  lady  is  entitled  to  distinguished  approbation  for  Uie 
correct  and  uniformly  careful  manner  in  which  she  sang  the  airs 
allotted  to  tbe  part  of  Daiiia :  and  this  is  a  feature  in  Miss  Birch's 
profietsional  conduct  which  must  always  secure  to  her  the  partiality 
of  her  audience.  She  at  all  events  thinks  it  worth  while  to  study 
her  music  before  she  goes  into  an  orchestra ;  and,  consequently,  die 
"hath  her  reward."  For  Miss  Wyndham  we  have  felt  a  strong 
interest  ever  since  we  first  heard  her  in  public ;  because  we  believe 
that  she  possesses  great  capabilities,  without  having  had  a  fair 
chanee  to  give  them  free  Bcope  and  action.  Her  Toice  is  a  rich 
mesao  soprano,  full,  and  pretty  equal  through  all  its  compass. 
There  is  a  cordial  expression  in  its  tone  wbich  at  times  brings  a  le- 
membraaoe  of  Malibran.  Miss  Wvndham  however,  has  been  edu. 
cated  soldy  in  the  modem  Italian  school  of  music,  and  not  well  even 
in  that  school ;  and  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  she  is  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  style  of  Handel,  seeing  that  she  does  not  sing  his 
music  after  any  rule,  traditionary  or  rational.  We  can  make  allow- 
ance for  want  of  due  energy  in  her  delivering  that  fine  recitative, 
"  0,  change  beyond  report !"  because  she  was  in  all  respects  upon 
new  ground :  she  therefore  appeared  to  be  feeling  her  way  ;  and  we 
have  little  doubt  that  this  was  literally  the  case ;  hence  the  impres- 
sion upon  her  audience  was,  that  she  would  come  to  a  stand,  for  she 
dragged  laboriously.  The  same  defect  appeared  in  her  taking  that 
serenely  solemn  and  desponding  air,  **  Return,  O  God  of  Hosts,'' 
which,  nevertheless,  she  sang  with  a  pathos  and  feeling  of  her  sub- 
ject that  induce  us  to  desire  earnestly  of  her  to  procure  a  twelve- 
month's first-rate  instruction  and  severe  study  in  Italy  ;  for  we  have 
^  present  no  English  singer  having  her  compass  of  voice,  with  its 
quality  and  capability  of  improvement. 

Mr.  Bennett  sang  the  whole  of  the  music  allotted  to  Samson  with 
receding  care  and  good  judgment.     We  have  no  native  singer  who 
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enunciates  His  words  with  more  distinctness  than  he;  indeed^  a 
stranger  to  the  oratorio  might  have  followed  him  without  the  asiiit« 
ance  of  the  programme.  If  for  no  other  accomplishment  requisite 
to  complete  a  singer^  Mr.  Bennett  may  be  listened  to  with  advantage 
by  most  of  our  native  artists^  for  his  distinct  declamation. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  what  he  always  is  in  music  of  this  school,  sensible, 
clear,  and  energetic  His  delivery  of  the  giant  Philistine's  open, 
ing  recitative,  "  I  come  not,  Samson,  to  condole  thy  chance/'  was  a 
piece  of  masterly  effect  in  singing. 

Of  Mr.  Atkins  the  less  said — -justly,  the  better ;  for  he  was  con. 
stantly  out  of  time  and  tune,  and  occasionally  out  of  his  depth.  In- 
competence with  assiduity  are  entitled  to  forbearance  ;  but  ignor. 
ance  with  self-complacency,  who  can  bear? 

The  choruses,  upon  the  whole,  went  tolerably.  "  Then  round 
about  the  starry  throne ;"  *'  Fix'd  in  his  everlasting  seat ;"  '*  To 
dust  his  glory"  (which  was  beautifully  expressed),  and  the  finale^ 
were  all  excellent ;  and  the  chorus  of  virgins,  in  dialogue  with 
Dalila,  was  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  unisonous  singing 
from  a  large  number  of  voices  we  ever  heard. 

The  oratorio  of  ''Solomon,"  with  its  half  dosen  magnifident 
double  choruses,  was  performed  on  the  5th  instant.  The  whole  of 
the  music  for  the  principal  character  was  written  by  Handel  for  a 
soprano  voice,  and  scarcely  with  propriety  :  it  was,  however,  even 
less  judicious  in  the  directors  of  the  performance  in  the  present  in. 
stance  to  divide  the  airs  and  recitatives  between  a  mexzo  soprano 
and  a  baritone  voice.  It  was  preposterous  to  hear  Miss  Birch  (Miss 
Wyndham  was  engaged  to  take  the  air)  singing,  *^  What  though  I 
trace;*'  and,  immediately  after,  Phillips  delivering  the  recitative 
''And  see,  my  queen."  The  solo  singers  were  Misses  Birch, 
Wyndham,  and  Woodyatt;  Messrs.  Hobbs,  Alfred  Novello,  and 
Phillips. 

The  directors  of  the  Royal  Academy  having  lately  come  to  the 
resolution  of  appropriating  one  day  in  the  week  to  the  practice  of 
classical  music  with  the  full  orchestra,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
admitted  to  a  rehearsal  of  Mendelssohn's  psalm,  "As  pants  the 
hart ;"  the  first  verse  of  which  is  one  of  the  most  charming  choral 
movements  he  has  hitherto  produced.  We  may  take  a  future  qv- 
portunity  of  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  whole  composition 
when  it  is  performed  at  the  first  Academy  concert,  which  will  not 
take  place  till  this  article  has  gone  to  press.  Suffice  it  to  say,  for  the 
present,  that  we  were  much  gratified  with  the  steady  performance 
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of  the  papila^  and  equally  so  with  the  solo  singing  of  a  young  ladr, 
whom  we  understood  to  be  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  James  Elliott^ 
Mi»  Horner's  instructor^  a  man,  in  all  respects,  competent  to  the 
task  of  forming  an  accomplished  singer,  being  not  merely  a  tho- 
rough practician  in  his  art,  but,  moreover,  possessing  a  natural  and 
ealtiTated  taste  in  the  sister  arts  of  poetry  and  painting — ^valuable 
accessories,  if  not  positive  necessaries,  to  form  a  perfect  singer ;  for 
no  one  can  rise  into  the  highest  station  of  any  branch  of  the  fine 
trts,  who  possesses  not  a  close  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  beauty 
under  all  its  phases  and  appliances. 


SKETCHES   OF   EUROPEAN   ORNITHOLOGY. 


GOULD'S  <<  BIRDS  OF  EUROPE.*' 

BEVXKTXEKTH   PART. 

These  Sketches,  first  projected  and  actually  <<  commenced  by  our- 
seWes,"^  events  of  a  private  nature  have,  for  the  last  two  years,  pre- 
vented us  from  continuing.  For  the  Analysis  of  the  first  four  Parts 
only  of  Mr.  Gould's  incomparable  work,  are  we,  consequently,  respon- 
oble. 

Deeply  sensible  of  the  great  superiority  of  the  articles  which  have 
subsequently  appeared,  under  this  borrowed  title,  in  the  Analyst  and 
NatmraUsty  we  should  deem  it  an  act  of  flagrant  and  indelible  dis- 
boDoor  to  arrograte  to  ourselves  the  merit  of  other  writers  ;  and  hence 
btB  arisen  the  necessity  of  the  present  explanation.     Still,  having 

*  This  assertion  will  naturally  excite  surprize  in  those  who  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  peruse  an  article  entitled  *<  Sketches  of  European  Omitho- 
logy**  published  by  Ma.  Neville  Wood  in  a  late  number  of  the  NaturaUtL 
They,  however,  who  fbel  at  all  sceptical  on  the  subject,  may  have  their 
doubts  removed  by  tumiog  to  pages  90  and  880  oP  the  third  volume  of  the 
Anai^tL  If  this  be  not  satis&ctory,  we  refer  them  to  page  196  of  the  Omi^ 
Aoloffi$C$  Teti-hooky  a  work  professedly  emanating  from  Mr.  Neville  Wood 
liunaelE  FALSA  vmcere  verit  is  our  family-motto ;  a  motto,  unfortunately, 
bat  too  applicable  on  the  present  occasion.^?. 
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been  called  upon  to  consummate  a  work  which,  however  feebly  com- 
menced, has  been  so  magnanimoualy  prosecuted,  we  resume  our 
labours  in  all  the  humility  of  spirit  inspired  by  a  sense  of  onspeakable 
inferiority  to  that  man  who,  in  the  hour  of  need,  so  kindly  and  consi- 
derately stepped  forward  to  relieve  us  from  our  burden.  Favours, 
emanating  from  a  noble  mind,  are  rendered  peculiarly  estimable  by 
the  unobtrusive  grace  and  delicacy  with  which  they  have  been  con- 
ferred. 

Plate  I.  exhibits  a  not  very  correct,  rather  clumsily  drawn,  yet 
well-coloured  figure  of  the  Woodcock, — Scolapctx  rusHcola^-^e  B6- 
casse  ordinaire,  Fr.y — Beccaccio,  //., — Wald  Schneppe,  Cr., — Hout- 
snep,  Dutch.  The  migrations  of  this  well-known  bird  extend  from 
the  Arctic  circle  to  Asia.  Eggs :  four,  yellowish-white,  blotched  with 
pale  chesnut-brown.  From  the  peculiarity  of  form,  manners,  and  ha- 
bits which  characterize  the  Woodcock,  Mr.  Gould  proposes  that, 
with  one  or  two  other  species,  it  should  constitute  a  new  g^nus  under 
the  title  of  Rusticolay  already  employed  by  Vieillot  It  figures  in  the 
Systematic  Arrangement  of  our  former  Derbyshire  Correspondent, 
under  the  name  of  R,  migratoi^ia,  or  Woodoc  I  A  more  unobjec- 
tionable designation  than  Rtuticola  might  readily  be  devised. 

Plate  II.  Red-headed  Pochard, — Fuligula — olim  Ana9^^fer%' 
nay — Canard  Milouin,  JPr., — Anatra  Penelope,  7^,-— die  Taffel- 
Ente,  G.  Figures  of  the  male  and  female,  exquisitely  drawn  and 
coloured.  The  London  markets  are  supplied  with  great  quantities  of 
the  Pochard :  it  is  there  known  by  the  name  of  Dun-bird.  Food : 
aquatic  plants  and  Mollusca.  Eggs :  twelve  in  number  and  white. 
Breeds  in  marshes. 

Plate  IIL  Bartram  s  Sandpiper, — Totanus  Bartramioy — ^Che- 
valier a  longue  queue,  jPr., — der  Langgeschwanzte  Strandlaiifer,  G. 
It  is  the  Tringa  Bartramia,  of  the  American  Ornithologist,  Wilson ; 
by  whom  it  was  first  discovered  and  described, — Tringa  longicauda, 
of  the  German  Bechstein.  A  native  of  North  America;  two  or 
three  specimens  only  have  been  taken  in  Europe.  Food  and  propa- 
gation unknown.  The  figure  of  the  adult  male  before  us  is  very 
nicely  drawn  and  coloured.  How  obviously  preferable  is  the  specific 
designation,  longicauday  expressing,  as  it  does,  a  marked  external 
character  of  the  bird,  to  that  derived  from  the  name  of  an  ornitholo- 
gist alike  unknown,  aild  uncared-for,  by  us  I 

Plate  IV.  Hedge-Accentor, — Accentor  modularise — Accentor 
mouchet,  JFV., — Schiefer-breustiger  Sanger,  G., — de  Winter  Zanger, 
2>.    This  elegant  little  bird,  the  Hedge  Sparrow, — MotaeUhh — Syl- 
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via  wHfdmlarif,  le  Mouchet,  Traine  buissoDy  ou  Fauvette  d*Hiver,  of 
the  older  ornithologtstSy — ^is  here  very  charmingly  delineated  in  two 
figures,  male  and  female.  The  only  defect  is  that  the  figureg  are 
nach  too  large.  All  the  other  species  of  AccentoVf  a  genus  instituted 
hj  Cavier,  arei  with  one  exception,  peculiar  lo  Europe.  Our  favou- 
rite little  loi^ister  breeds  m  March.  The  bright-blue  eggs  are  fami- 
liar to  every  school-boy.  Even  this  passing  adversion  to  them  still 
seme  to  call  up,  with  us,  the  splendid  yet  mournful  apparition  of  de- 
parted days. 

Plate  V*  Capercailoie  or  Cock  of  the  Woods, — Teirao  urogaU 
ktf — ^T^trao  Auerhan,  Fr^ — ^Gallo  di  Monte  d*Urogallo,  It^ — Auer- 
waldhohBy  O.     This  noble  bird,  the  largest  of  the  Grouse-Family, 
formerly  inhabited  the  forests  of  North  Britain  ;  but  it  has  long  been 
extinct.    It  is  still  common  in  the  pine-woods  of  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts of  Europe,  and  more  especially  in  those  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
from  whence  the  London  markets  are  principally  supplied  with  it 
Many  kudable  attempts  have,  of  late,  been  made  to  re-introduce  into 
congettiai  situations  of  our  islands,  and  again  naturalize  among  us, 
this  ^  Prance  of  g^me-birds."     With  the  issue  of  these  experiments 
ne  are,  at  present,  unacquainted.     T,  urogallus  and  Tsiruf  differ 
eisenlially,  in  their  habits  and  character,  from  the  other  species  of  the 
Gfouae-Family.     They  are  more  decidedly  arboreal ;  and  the  homy 
papilltt,  irith  which  their  feet  are  furnished,  enable  them  to  grasp 
aeoorely  the  slippery  branches  of  the  pine  and  other  Alpine  trees. 
The  male  is  poljrgamous ;  and  associates  with  the  female  only  during 
the  breeding  season.    The  latter  lays  from  eight  to  sixteen  eggs,  of 
a  yellowish-white  colour  spotted  with  a  darker  yellow,  in  a  nest  oon- 
ttmcted  amidst  brakes  and  underwood ;  and  rears  her  young  in  se- 
dotton*     The  trachea  of  the  male  bird  forms  a  convolution  at  about 
three-foorths  of  its  length,  between  the  branches  of  the  fork-bone; 
The  curvature  of  the  tube,  after  rising  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half,  de- 
icnids  afresh,  by  the  left  mde  of  the  gizzard,  over  the  cervical  mus- 
cles into  the  lungs.    Two  muscles,  one  line  broad,  attached  on  each 
side  of  the  larynx,  follow  laterally  the  direction  of  the  tube,  to  which 
they  adhere  by  very  delicate  fibres ;  pass  over  the  gizzard,  and  unite 
thdr  fibres  on  the  crest  of  the  sternum.     This  peculiarity  of  struc- 
ture of  the  trachea,  and  the  two  ribband-like  muscles,  do  not  exist  in 
the  fimale  bird.    The  figures^  presented  by  Mr.  Gould,  although 
finely  executed,  are  not  so  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  originals  as 
IB  many  of  tlie  preoedbg  plates. 

Plate  VI.  presents  figures,  male  and  female,  of  the  Buff-breasted 
vol..  IX.,  NO.  XXVI.  39 
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Sandpiper,  Tringa  rufiueenif — ^le  Tringa  rousBatre,  Fr^^ — ^oelloit 
alike,  in  form  and  colouring.  This  el^ant  bird,  discovered,  in 
Louisiana,  by  Vieillot,  has  been  obsenred  only  thrice  within  the  limits 
of  Europe, — ^twice  in  this  coantry  and  once  iu  France ;  and  was  first 
described  as  a  British  species  by  Mr.  Yarrell  in  the  16th  volume  of 
the  Linfuean  TranaacHons.  Of  its  habits  and  nidification,  nothing 
is,  at  present,  known. 

Plate  VII.  A  noble  figure  of  the  Short-toed  Eagle, — Oreaehu 
hrachffdacUflus, — ^I'Aigle  jean  de  blanc,  JPr., — Falco  terxo  d'Aquila, 
It., — Kurzzehiger  Adler,  Cr.  This  Eagle, — F.  galUcui  of  Gmelin, 
and  lettcopsis  of  Bechstein, — AquUa  hrachydadyla  and  —  leucamr 
phornQf  of  other  German  writers, — has,  aa  the  specific  designation 
indicates,  short  toesy  the  outer  two  united,  at  their  base,  by  a  web ; 
the  lateral  and  hind-toes  nearly  equal;  nails  short,  and  strongly 
curved.  It  has  the  wings  of  the  Eagles  and  Buxzards,  with  the  re- 
ticulated tarsi  of  the  Ospreys  ;  holds  an  intermediate  place,  in  a  phi- 
losophical System  of  Ornithology,  between  the  genera  HaUtgeiuiy 
Pandiony  and  Buteo  :  and  is  admirably  described  by  Temminck,  in 
his  celebrated  Manuel^  p.  46.  It  inhabits  the  gceat  pine-forests  of 
the  eastern  portions  of  North  Europe :  occurs,  occasionally,  in  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland ;  rarely  in  France ;  never  in  Holland  or  the 
British  islands.  Its  favourite  food  is  lizards  and  serpents :  in  the 
absence  of  these,  birds  and  poultry.  In  a  nest  built  on  the  loftiest 
trees,  the  female  deposits  two  or  three  e^^,  of  a  lustrous-grey  co- 
lour, without  spots.  The  Plate  represents  a  male  bird  in  the  adoles- 
cent state ;  when  the  flanks  and  thighs  are  transversely  barred  with 
brown. 

Plate  VIII.  Figures  of  the  male  and  female  Biroaculated  Teal, 
— Querquedula—oWm  Amu — glocUans — admirably  executed.  This 
beautiful  species,  the  largest,  hitherto  known,  of  the  Teal  genus,  is 
described,  by  Pallas,  as  a  native  of  Northern  Siberia.  Three  in- 
stances only  of  its  capture  have  occurred  in  Britain.  It  has  been 
correctly  figured  by  Pennant  in  his  Briiish  Zoology.  Of  its  habits, 
nidification,  and  anatomy  of  the  trachea.  Ornithology,  at  present, 
possesses  no  record.  The  English  specific  designation*  of  the  bird 
is  derived  from  two  large  brown  spoiiy  of  an  oblong  figure,  on  the 

*  On  what  ground,  has  our  late  correspondent,  S.  D.  W.,  while  he  some^ 
what  capriciously  subetituteB  Crecca  as  a  generic  appeHation  of  the  Teal,  ibr 
Querqvedula,  neglected  to  adopt  the  precise  and  corresponding  Latin  term, 
btmaculatOf  for  the  species,  in  preference  to  the  vague  and  objectionable  gloci' 
tmu  ?— -P. 
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face  and  neck  of  the  male.     Mr.  Gould  believes  that  these  markings 
vary  in  depth  of  colour,  at  different  seasons. 

Plate  IX.  The  Red-legged  Partridge, — Perdix  rvhra^ — ^le  Per- 
drix  rouge,  Fr^ — Pemice  commune,  //., — das  rothe  Feldhuhn,  (7. 
This  beautiful  species,  with  four  others,  two  of  which  are  extra-Eu- 
ropean, differ  so  widely,  in  the  possession  of  a  spur  and  the  habit  of 
perching  upon  trees,  from  our  common  Partridge,  that  we,  even  we, 
are  disposed  to  approve  of  their  removal  to  a  distinct  genus.  To  the 
genus  thus  constituted,  the  term  Rtifipws  has  been  applied.  A  more 
cbaracterisiic  designation,  derived  from  the  presence  of  the  spur, 
xmght,  peradventure,  be  concocted.  The  subject  of  the  present  plate, 
in  oar  opinion,  too  large  and  rather  harshly  coloured,  has  long  b^en 
naturalized  in  England  under  the  name  of  the  Guernsey  Partridge. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  European  continent,  and  the  Channel-islands. 
In  an  autumnal  visit  lately  paid,  by  us,  to  Guernsey,*  we,  however, 
saw  nothing  of  this  bird ;  and  all  our  inquiries  led  to  the  inference 
that,  if  not  utterly  extinct,  it  xnust  have  become  very  rare,  in  that 
favoured  isle.  It  is  the  Ru/ipes  pictOj — Guernsey  Red-foot,-— of 
modem  Ornithologists. 

Platb  X.  Black-and-White  Kingfisher, — Alcedo  rudis  (why  not 
mdalewxi  f).  A  native  of  Africa  and  Asia ;  but  occasionally  visit- 
ing the  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  Feeds  on  fishes,  and 
lays  white  ^gs.  Resembles,  in  general  form  and  structure,  our  Bri- 
tish species.     Figures  of  male  and  female  very  finely  delineated. 

Platx  XL  Common  Flamingo, — Phasnicopterus  ruher^ — le 
Flammant  rouge,  JFV., — der  rothe  Flamingo,  G.  A  strong  doubt  is 
expressed,  by  Temminck,  as  to  the  identity  of  the  old-world  and 
American  sp^ies  of  this  extraordinary  bird.  Should  they  prove,  on 
^rther  examination,  to  be  distinct,  he  proposes  to  apply  to  the  for- 
mer, the  term.  Ph.  antiquorumj  and  retain,  for  the  latter,  its  present 
specific  designation,  ruber. 

These  birds  live  on  the  sea-coast ;  and  feed  upon  testaceous  Mol- 
Intcoj  fish-spawn,  and  insects,  for  the  capture  of  which,  the  posses- 
sion of  a  curved  beak  and  long  and  flexible  neck  admirably  fits  them. 
They  congregate  in  large  numbers,  and  breed  in  society.  They  con- 
struct, in  marshes,  an  elevated  and  pyramidal  nest  of  earth,  hollowed 

*  We  were  much  surprized  at  the  paucity  of  birds  observed  by  us,  during 
afiMtnigfat's  sojourn  in  the  beautiful  island  of  Guemsey.  The  Osprey  and 
Uie  Kite  were  the  only  birds  of  prey,  which  presented  themselves  to  our  no- 
tice there :  and  even  of  the  Water-birds,  the  individuals  and  the  species 
were  fiir  less  numerous  than  we  had  expected  to  find— P> 
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out  at  the  summit;  on  which  they  place  themselves  astride  to  perform 
the  process  of  incubatioQ ;  prevented,  by  the  length  of  their  legs, 
from  sitting  on  the  nest,  in  the  ordinary  iashion.  The  eggs  are  two 
in  number,  pure-white,  and  of  an  oblong  figure. 

There  are  several  defects  in  the  principal  figure  of  the  FUuningo, 
as  delineated  by  Mr.  Gould.  The  1^  on  which  it  stands  is  much  too 
thick  ;  the  neck  too  short ;  and  the  bill  certainly  less  curved  than  in 
the  cabinet-specimens  with  which  our  eye  is  familiar.  The  structure 
of  the  latter  organ  is  more  correctly  figured  by  the  American  Wilson, 
and  even  by  Rennie,  in  his  Architwture  ofBird^j  than  by  Gould  in 
this  elaborate  and  finely-coloured  engraving. 

^Platb  XII.  Great  Snipe, — ScolopaM  major^ — ^Le  Grande  ou 
Double  B^cassine,  jPr.,— Beccaeino  maggiore,  /t, — ^Mittelschnepfe, 
6.  A  bold  and  striking  figure  of  the  male  bird,  somewhat  harshly 
coloured.  The  impropriety  of  the  application  of  terms,  indicative  of 
size,  for  the  specific  designation  of  animals,  gt  plants,  is  rendered 
very  obvious  in  the  present  instance :  for  the  Great  Snipe,  aHhoqgk 
the  largest  of  the  European,  is  actually  surpassed  in  sise,  by  two 
Asiatic,  and  one  American  species.  The  bird,  however,  is  of  solitary 
habits ;  and,  consequently,  may  be  distiogulshed  by  the  epithet,  toli- 
taria,  until  a  better  specific  designation  can  be  devised*  All  tenns, 
derived  from  the  habits  of  animals,  are  only  admissible  into  philoso- 
phical Zoology  in  the  absence  of  others  founded  on  some  striking 
peculiarity  of  external  structure  or  oolooriag. 

Plate  XIII.  The  Solan  Gannet, — Sula  basionoy — ^le  Fou  blanc 
ou  de  Bassan,  Fr-y—iex  Bassanische  Pelikan,  Cr., — Jan  van  Gent, 
JD.  Than  the  two*  figures  of  the  adult  and  young  bird,  here  repre- 
sented, nothing,  more  strikingly  correct  or  beanliful,  has  ever  been 
conceived  or  executed.  The  rocky  and  precipitous  coasts  of  Scotland 
and  the  adjacent  isles,  as  that  of  Ailsa,  and  the  Bass  rock,  are  se- 
lected as  the  principal  habitation,  and  the  breeding  places,  of  this 
powerful  bird, — S*  alba^  of  Meyer,— ^Ptflfetawiitf  hoManuf^  and  Solan 
Goose  of  the  older  Ornithologists.  Till  the  end  of  the  fourth  year, 
when  the  adult  state  is  attained,  the  Gannet  exhibits  great  variations 
of  plnmage.  The  female  lays  one  white  e^g.  Fishes  taken  by  tbe 
act  of  plunging,  constitute  its  food. 

Plate  XIV.  Of  the  Broad-billed  Tringa,— TV.  j^JbtyrX^cAo,— 
le  B^casseau  platyrhinque,  Fr^ — NufMmiu  p^gwueWj  and  Pigmy 
Curlew,  of  Latham, — one  exquisite  figure  is  here  given.  Tenuninck 
describes  it  as  inhabiting  the  marshes  of  North  Europe  and  America. 
It  passes,  annually,  southward  along  the  eastern  rivers  of  the  £u- 
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fopeui  ooDlinent;  and  is  common  on  the  shores  of  the  Swiss  kkes, 
psrliflolarly  in  spring.  Food :  insects  and  worms.  History  andha* 
bita  unknown. 

Plats  XV.  The  Calandra  Lark»-^^fa«c2a  Caiandra,—VA\iMr 
elte  Ca]andre»  JPr.^ — Kahinder  Lerche,  G^ — ^fbrms,  in  figures  of  an 
adult  and  young  bird,  the -subject  of  this  pkte.  It  inhabits  North 
Africa  and  the  southern  regions  of  Europe.  It  closely  resembles  its 
congenery  A*  Tariarioas  in  sisQ  and  figure ;  and  our  own  favourite, 
A,  artfennff  in  habits.  The  nest,  constructed,  among  grass,  con* 
tains  four  or  five  eggs,  of  a  clear-purple  colour,  marked  with  large 
ash-grey  spots,  and  dark-brown  specks.  Food :  insects,  worms,  and 
seeds. 

Platb  XVI.  A  bold  and  masterly  figure  of  the  Brent  Goose,— 

Amier  ^«iito,^-rOie  cravant,  Fr,, — Anatra  colombaccio,  Jt^ — ^Rin- 

gel-Gans,  C— -Rotgans,  J)»    Much  confusion  has  been  introduced 

into  ornithological  writings,  by  an  error  of  Linnsus  in  describing  the 

true  Bemide  as  the  male  of  the  White-fronted  Goose,  Am  erytftro- 

pus;  and  regarding,  as  synonymous,  A.  brmUa  and  6frfitc&(,  of  the 

older  naturaHsta.    This  error  has,  at  length,  been  rectified,  by  Dr. 

Fleming,  in  his  valuable  HUtory  of  BriiUk  Animah  i    and  the 

White-fronted  (Ashom  aHifinmi,  of  Gmelin  and  Latham)  Bemicle^ 

and  Brent  Goose,  are  there  properly  arranged  under  the  respective 

titles  of  Anser  ^rythrppuij  hemickh  And  ^mto. 

The  Brent  or  Brand  Goose  is  the  smallest  of  the  £urq)ean  spe- 
cisB  of  Anser,  It  breeds  in  the  arctic  circle,  during  summer  ;  the 
female  laying  from  ten  to  twelve  white  eggs  in  a  nest  constructed  of 
vegetable  materials ;  and  seeks,  in  autumn,  the  more  temperate  re- 
gions of  Europe.  During  winter  it  inhabits,  in  large  flocks,  the  bays 
and  shores  of  our  southern  and  eastern  coasts  ;  and  is  widely  spread 
along  tJ^e  northern  limits  of  the  neighbouring  continent.  The  tradiea 
of  the  male  bird  becomes  suddenly  enlarged  a  little  below  the  glottis. 
Resnming  its  ordinary  diameter,  the  tube  swells  into  a  second  dilata- 
tion about  the  region  of  the  furculum.  At  that  point,  the  rings  sud- 
denly contract,  and  form  a  very  narrow  cartilaginous  tube ;  from 
whence  issue  the  funnel«shaped  bronchi,  composed  of  solid  and  entire 
rings. 

Flats  XVII.  Temminck's  Tringa^— TV.  remintnciSpti,— le  B6. 
casseau  Temmia,  i^r.,— -der  Temminckshe  Strandlaufer,  O.  The 
nnallest  of  the  species  of  Tringa  ;  so  named,  by  Leisler,  in  honour 
of  his  friend,  the  celebrated  Dutch  ornithologist  It  has  frequ^tly 
been  confounded  with  Tringa  minuta ;  but  differs  from  its  conge- 
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ner,  in  inferiority  of  size  ;  in  the  possession  of  shorter  tarsi,  of  an 
olive-green  colour ;  in  he  absence  of  the  red  colouring  of  the  upper 
surface ;  and  the  preference  which  it  evinces  for  inland  creeks  and 
muddy  shores,  instead  of  the  shingly  beach  which  constitutes  the  fa- 
vourite resort  of  the  latter.  Its  food  consists  of  insects,  worms,  and 
Mollfuca:  and,  although  no  authentic  record  of  the  fact  has  yet  been 
obtained,  Mr.  Gould  thinks  it  probable,  from  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  the  bird,  in  an  immature  state,  in  this  country,  that,  like  the  Dun- 
lin and  others  of  the  genus,  it  breeds  in  some  of  our  more  secluded 
aud  extensive  marshes.  The  plate  represents  figures  of  the  young 
and  adult  bird,  executed  with  great  taste,  fidelity,  and  spirit, 

Plate  XVIII.  The  Little  Cormorant, — Carho  pygnueusy — ^le 
Cormoran  pygm6e,  Fr*^ — ^is  here  very  strikingly  delineated.  It  is 
Pelecanua  pygnugus,  of  Pallas  ;  the  Dwarf  Shag,  of  Latham ;  yet, 
by  no  means,  as  its  specific  designation  would  seem  to  imply,  the 
smallest  of  its  genus.  It  inhabits  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe ;  is 
very  numerous  in  Asiatic  Russia,  and  probably  in  Turkey.  Food, 
and  nidifieatiouj  unknown. 

Plate  XIX.  Richard's  Pipit,— Jn^tv  Richardiy—\e  Pipit 
Richard,  Fr^ — is  here  very  cleverly  represented  ;  but,  in  siie,  cer- 
tainly larger  than  natural.  In  the  general  outline  of  the  body,  in 
the  elongated  figure  of  the  posterior  claw,  and  in  the  habit  of  fre- 
quently raising  and  depressing  the  tail,  a  striking  affinity  exists  be- 
tween the  species  of  Uie  genera  Anthu9  and  MotaciUoy  especially 
those  belonging  to  that  section  of  the  latter  to  which  Cuvier  has  ap- 
plied the  sub-generic  designation,  Budytes,  The  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent plate  is  of  somewhat  rare  occurrence  in  Europe.  Mr.  Gould 
believes  that  the  northern  and  western  regions  of  Africa  are  its  native 
habitation.    Food,  and  nidification,  unknown. 

Plate  XX.  The  present  Part  concludes  with  the  exhibition  of 
two  figures,  nobly  drawn,  and  most  delicately  coloured,  of  the  Glau- 
cous Gull, — Larus  glaucu9y — ^le  Goeland  Burgermeister,  Fr^ — 
Weischwingige  Meve,  die  grosse  Seemeve  oder  der  Burgermeister, 
(7., — ^in  the  adult  summer  and  the  immature  plumage.  A  native  of 
the  Arctic  regions,  it  breeds  on  precipitous  rocks.  Of  its  eggs,  the 
most  contradictory  descriptions  have  been  published :  some  writers, 
as  Gould,  stating  them  to  be  of  a  pale  purplish-grey  colour,  with 
spots  of  umber-brown  ;  others,  as  Temminck,  believing  them,  from 
the  report  of  travellers,  to  be  greenish,  and  marked  with  six  or  eight 
black  spots.  The  species  is  a  common  visitant  of  the  British  and 
other  European  coasts ;  and  feeds  voraciously  on  carrion,  the  car- 
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cues  and  even  excrements  of  the  Ceiacea,  fishes,  and  the  smaller 
marine  birds. 

BIOHTEENTH   PART. 

Platb  I.  Presents  two  charming  figures,  male  and  female,  of  the 
Martin  or  Eave-Swallow, — Hirundo  urbica — ^I'Hirondelle  de  Fen^tre, 
Fr^ — Rondine  commune,  /^, — die  Hausschwalhe,  G^ — Boeren 
Zwalaw,  D,  The  only  defect  which  we  can  discover,  is  a  somewhat 
unnatural  elongation  of  the  head  of  the  male  bird.  That  of  the  fe- 
male, as  it  peers  fronP'  the  canny  nest,"  is  admirably  true  to  nature. 

Platb  II.  Equally  accurate  and  pleasing  representations  of  the 
Chimney-Swallow, — Hirundo  rusHcOy — ^I'Hirondelle  de  Chemin6e, 
00  domestique,  JPr,f — Rondine  domestica,  /t, — die  Rauch-Schwalbe, 
Gn — Huis  Zwaluw,  2)., — in  ihe  adult  and  immature  states.  Few  of 
oor  readers  are  probably  aware  that  a  common  plant,  the  gpreater  Ce- 
landine,— ^Zwalttw-kruid  (Swallow-wort)  of  the  Dutchy— derives  its 
Greek  and  generic  Latin  designation  ;^ai)«N«f,  and  Chelidonium^  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  flowering  about  the  joyous  period  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  Swallow, — h  xi)JUff 

Platb  III.  The  European  Goatsucker, — Caprimulgus  Euro- 
jwu, — ^I'Engoulevent  ordinaire,  /¥.,— Succhia  Capare,  6  Nottola, 
A, — Tagschlafer,  G»y — Geiten-Melker,  2>.  Than  this  curious  and 
insisted  bird,  none  has  ever  been  more  unjustly  calumniated ;  none 
more  unhappy  in  either  its  generic  or  trivial  designations.  For  nei- 
tlier  has  it  ever  been  convicted,  on  clear  evidence,  of  defrauding  the 
yoongsters  of  the  goat-family  of  their  destined  aliment ;  nor  is  it,  as 
the  specific  name  would  naturally  imply,  the  only  European  species 
of  this  foully-belied  genus.  With  a  view  of  rectifying  the  errors  to 
which  we  have  just  adverted,  divers  scribes  of  high  ornithological  cele- 
hrity,  have  manfully  exerted  their  well-known  onomato-poietic  talent : 
aod  the  imposing  terms,  NycHcheUdon  Europceus,  and  VociferaAor 
^lolonthof  have  been  the  felicitous  results  of  the  profound  cogita- 
tions of  a  Rennie  and  a  Wood.  Now,  if  pigmies,  such  as  we,  may 
pnsome  to  offer  an  opinion  on  such  grave  and  weighty  matters,  or 
qaestion  the  dicta  of  the  mighty  in  literature  and  science,  we  shall,  at 
once,  boldly  affirm  that  neither  of  these  appellations  is  altogether 
mohjectionable.  The  term,  Nyctichelidon,  or  Night-swallow,  is  cer- 
Uinly  hx  preferable,  as  a  generic  designation,  to  its  obstreperous  rival ; 
but,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned,  the  adjective,  Europceus  must 
be  Bunmarily  discarded  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  applicability  of 
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the  epithet,  tnelohniha  to  a  bird  which  preys  as  freely  on  lepidopte- 
rous  and  bymenopterous  insects  as  on  the  cock-chafer,  it  would  re- 
quire an  apparatus  of  cerebral  organs,  far  more  finely  constituted  and 
fully  developed  than  those  in  our  possession,  to  discover.  From  the 
peculiarities  of  its  external  structure,  mode  of  flight  and  capture 
of  the  animals  which  constitute  its  food,  and  its  habits  of  creposcular 
and  nocturnal  excursion  in  search  of  prey,  the  Night-jar  evidently 
occupies  an  intermediate  situation  between  the  nocturnal  Division  of 
the  Owl-,  and  the  Swallow- Family.  A  due  consideration  of  these 
circumstances  will  probably  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  more  appropriate 
specific  name  than  those  we  have  so  daringly  cienounced.  Till  then, 
the  terms,  NycikheHdaH  vulgaris,  may  be  conveniently  employed. 
The  eggs,  two  in  number,  of  an  oblong  figure,  and  white  colour  regu- 
larly marbled  with  brown  and  ash-grey  spots,  are  deposited,  without 
nest,  at  the  foot,  or,  sometimes,  in  the  holes,  of  trees.  The  dose  re- 
semblance which  exists  between  the  plumage  of  the  Night- Swallow, 
and  young  cuckoo,  has  been  the  source  of  divers  erroneous  statements 
respecting  the  habits  of  the  latter  bird.  For  an  account  of  these,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  page  121,  of  Rennie's  edition  of  the  OrfMuflogi- 
cal  DicHonary,  of  Montagu. 

Plate  IV.  A  delightful  representation  of  Tengmalm^s  Owl, — 
Ait>chfa--^Ikn«S'/r»r-^7Vii^wial»m\el^ntfr0a---Chouefte  Tengmalm, 
i^r.,— Rauhfussiger  Kaus,  G.  This  interesting  little  Night-owl, 
only  of  late  years  recognized  as  a  British  species,  may  be  distmguish- 
ed  from  N,  passerina,  with  which  it  has  frequently  been  confounded, 
by  the  more  elongated  figure  of  the  body,  the  greater  proportionate 
length  of  the  wings  and  tail,  and  shortness  of  the  torn,  which,  with 
the  toes,  are  tkiekly  feathered.  It  is  widely  distributed  through  the 
northern  and  eastern  regions  of  the  European  continent,  and  the 
wooded  districts  of  NorUi  America.  A  good  description,  and  neat 
but  not  very  characteristic  figure  of  the  bird,  are  given  in  the  second 
volume  of  JFauna  BoreaU^Americana.  Few  specimens  of  it  have 
hitherto  been  observed  in  Britain.  As  the  two  nearly  allied  species, 
which  we  have  just  been  contrasting,  are  at  once  distinguishable  by 
the  presence,  or  absence,  of  down  on  the  tarsi  and  toes,  we  trust  that 
all  ^  good  and  true"  Ornithologists  will,  henceforth,  agree  to  respec- 
tively designate  them  by  the  characteristic  terms  of  fiaiher^bot,  and 
bare-foot,  Night-Owl,  Noctua  dasypa,  and  Nooiua  nudges, 

Plate  V.  The  Common  Tern — or  Sea-Swallow, — Sterna  Mrun- 
do, — rHirondelle-de-Mer  Pierre  Garin,  JFr., — Gemcine  oder  Rotb- 
fiissige  Meerschwalbe,   G^ — Zee-Zwaluw,  J9.    Two  figures  of  the 
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adalt  in  the  sammer-  and  winter-plumage;  very  correctly  and  deli- 
cately execated. 

Plate  VI.  Of  Marmora's  Warbler, — Curruca  sarckh — le  Bec- 
fia  Sarde,  JFr^y — a  male  and  female  are  here  exquisitely  delineated. 
Closely  allied,  in  plumage  and  the  naked  circle  which  surrounds  the 
eye,  to  C, — Si^lvia — melanocephakh  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
more  weak  and  slender  structure  of  the  bill ;  by  the  mere  edging 
with  white,  of  the  exterior  tail-feathers, — ^whereas,  in  C.  melanoce- 
phakh  all  the  exterior  barb,  and  the  extremity  of  the  two  first  fea- 
thers are  white ; — and  by  the  less  deep  and  decided  black  colouring  of 
the  head.  This  species,  a  native  of  Sardinia,  was  first  described  by 
the  Chevalier  Marmora,  in  August,  1819,  in  the  AnnaJk  of  the  Aea- 
demy  of  Turin.  It  inhabits  wild  and  uncultivated  districts ;  and  is 
exclusively  insectivorous.     Nidification  unknown. 

Plate  VII.  A  splendid  figure  of  the  Short*eared  Owl,-^0/«^ — 
olim  Strix — hrachyototy — Hibou  brachiote,  Fr.^ — Kurzohrige  Oh- 
rede,  G.  The  synonyms  of  this  "  creature  of  many  names,"  are 
perplexingly  numerous.  It  is  the  Strix  accipitrina^  arcHcay  bra- 
d^rth  paluatrity  striduta^  trtprninig^  and  ululcLy  of  sundry  writers ; 
Uhda  hrachyotosy  of  MacGillivray,* — by  whom  a  most  minute  and 
accnrate  description  has  been  given,  of  its  structure,  characters,  and 
babits ;— and  Asio  ulula^  of  Mr.  Neville  Wood.  We  learn,  on  the 
sathority  of  Sir  W.  Jardine,-)-  that  this  species  breeds  in  Scotland ; 
that  the  nest  is  formed  on  the  ground  among  heath,  and  its  bottom 
scraped  until  the  fresh  earth  appears.  On  this  the  eggs,  five  in 
Bumher,  are  deposited,  without  lining  or  cover  of  any  description. 

Plate  VIII.  The  Cetti  Warbler, — le  Bee-fin  bouscarle,  ou  Cetti, 
Pr.  A  native  of  Sardinia  and  Italy  ;*  but  never  yet  captured,  as 
Temminck  supposes,  in  England.  Non-migratory  and  insectivorous. 
Nearly  allied,  in  figure  and  action,  to  the  true  Wrens ;  in  other  cha- 
racters, to  the  Reedlings :  and  hence  provisionally  ranged,  by  Mr. 
Gould,  among  the  SaUcarue*  Two  exquisite  figures  of  the  adult 
bird. 

Platk  IX.  Eye  has  rarely  gazed  on  a  more  strikingly  beautiful 
production  of  the  pencil,  than  the  figure  here  exhibited,  of  the  Rough- 
legged  Buzzard, — JButeo — olim  Falco — Utgopus^ — ^la  Buse  pattu^ 
Fr^ — Rauhfiiss^er  Busard,  G*  From  its  congener,  the  Common 
Buzzard,  which  it,  in  other  respects,  very  closely  resembles,  this 

*  See  DeferiptiwM  of  the  Rapadout  Birds  qf  Great  Britain^  p.  412. 
t  See  his  edition  of  Wilaon*s  American  OmUhologjff  vol.  11,  p.  64. 
VOL.    IX.,   NO.   XXVII.  40 
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beautiful  bird,  may,  at  onoe,  be  distinguished  by  its  plumed  tarsi.  It 
is  a  native  of  tbe  northern  regions  of  Europe  and  America,  and 
merely  an  occasional  visitant  of  the  British  islands.  It  preys  on  the 
smaller  Mammtferoj  birds,  snakes,  and  frogs ;  and  is  said,  by  Tern- 
minck,  to  construct  its  nest  on  lofty  trees.  The  eggs,  four  in  num- 
ber, are  of  a  white  colour  shaded  with  reddish-brown. 

Plate  X.  An  equally  bold  and  spirited  figure  of  the  Western 
Duck,— jp«%ii£at  dupar.  This  rare  bird,  a  native  of  the  nonhem 
r^ons  of  Asia  and  America,  has  been  introduced  into  the  British 
Fauna,  in  consequence  of  the  capture  of  one  specimen  near  Yar- 
mouth, Norfolk,  in  February,  1830.  Not  having  seen  the  specimen 
in  question,  and  consequently  incapable  of  accurately  determining  the 
situation  which  it  ought  to  occupy  in  the  Duck-Family,  Mr.  Gould 
has  placed  it  provisionally  among  the  FuUg^as:  although,  from  the 
general  contour  of  the  bird,  the  disposition  of  its  colours,  and  the 
curved  form  of  the  tertials,  it  would  seem  more  properly  to  belong  to 
the  genus  Somaieria, 

Platb  XI.  Two  charming  figures,  male  and  female,  of  the  Com- 
mon or  Brown  Linnet, — Lmaria — olim  JFrmgUlar-^cannabmOi — 
Gros-Bec  Linotte,  i^r.,-— Montanello  maggiore,  /I.,—- Bluthinfling, 
(7.,— Vlasvink,  2>.  The  error,  committed  by  Bewick  and  other  or- 
nithologists, in  describing  two  distinct  species  of  this  bird  under  the 
titles  of  the  Brown  Linnet  and  the  Greater  Redpole,  has  been  most 
ably  exposed  and  rectified  by  Mr.  Selby.**  This  mistake  had,  doubt- 
less, arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  the  male  bird  losing,  in  winter, 
the  bright-red  colouring  of  the  forehead  and  breast^  which  charac- 
terizes, in  a  state  of  freedom,  his  summer-plumage,  and  not  always 
acquiring,  in  confinement,  that  beautiful  tint  on  the  return  of  sum- 
mer. For  the  knowledge  of  the  latter  fact,  we  are  indebted,  also^  to 
Mr.  Selby. 

Platb  XII.  A  bold  portrait,  not,  however,  drawn  or  coloured  in 
Blr.  Gould's  happiest  style,  of  the  Carrion  Crow,— CortPttf  coratu, — 
la  Comeille  noire  ou  Corbine,  /^r.,— Corvo  maggiore,  /&,— ^er 
Rabe,  die  Kriihe,  G.  This  bird,  so  common  in  Western  Europe,  is 
seldom  seen  in  Austria  or  Hungary.  Temminok,  moreover,  states 
that  in  those  countries,  and  those  only,  where  the  species  is  rare,  a 
mixed  progeny  is  sometimes  produced  by  its  alliance  with  the  Hooded 
Crow,  Corvus  comix. 

Plate  XIII.  Of  the  elegant  and  finely  executed  subject  before 

*  IlUustrationa  qf  BriHth  OmUhdog^^  v.  i,  p.  316. 
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OS,  the  MouBtache  Tern,—  Viraha — olim  Sterna — Uueopareiay^-^ 
rHirondeUe-de-mer  mouvtae^  JFV., — the  leading  characters,  as  traced 
bj  Temminck,  are :  Bill  and  feet  lake-red.  Middle  toe  with  its  claw 
onick  kmger  than  the  tarsus.  Tail  slightly  forked,  and  surpassed,  in 
leagth,  hy  the  wings  (at  least)  an  inch  and  half.  This  new  and 
bemtifbl  Tern  was  discovered,  by  Natterer  of  \^enna,  in  the  soutli  of 
HoDgary.  Temminck  has,  also,  found  it  in  the  marshes  near  Capo 
d'Istria,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Dalmatia :  and,  on  one  occasion,  ihree 
indindaals  were  killed  on  the  coast  of  Hcardy.  It  foods  on  marsh* 
inieets  and  aquatic  worms*  Propagation  unknown.  Of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  principles  on  which  the  species,  now  constituting  the  genus 
Viraha^  have  been  separated  from  Stemoy  we  are,  at  present,  un- 
able to  ofier  an  opinion.  The  specific  name  of  the  subject  before  us^ 
is  derived  from  the  pure-white  colour  of  the  feathers  investing  the 
regions  of  the  foce  and  ear* 

Plate  XIV.  eihilnts  delightful  figures  of  two  species  of  Warbler, 
the  Moustached, — SdUearia  melanopogony — ^la  Bee-fin  ik  moustaches 
Doires,  ^r.;— -and  the  Aquatic, — S.  aguaHc€ty — ^le  B*  aquatique« 
Pr^ — Rohrsanger,  Binsen  Sanger,  O.  They  are,  both,  natives  of 
Italy  and  South  Europe,  and  insectivorous.  The  habits  of  the  first 
are  little  known.  The  nest  of  the  latter,  constructed  among  the 
Items  of  aquatic  plants,  contams  four  or  five  eggs,  of  a  yellowish-ash 
colour,  marked  with  greyish-olive  specks. 

Plate  XV.  The  Common  Bittern, — i?olaiirtw— olim  Ardeti-^ 
tUUarUf — H6ron  grand  butor,  /^r., — Scarza  stellare,  A.,— Grosse 
Rohrdommel,  O^ — Roode  Roerdorap,  2>.  Of  this  well-known  and 
bcantifol  bird,  Mr.  Gould's  figure,  altiiough  raiher  finely  coloured,  is 
mrosually  defoetive  in  the  outline.  The  head,  neck  and  legs,  are 
much  too  large  for  ihe  body  of  the  animal ;  and  the  fierce  and  noble 
attitude  which  it  frequently  assumes,  has  been  wofully  lost  sight  of. 
The  Bittern  is  of  shy  and  solitary  habits :  its  domicile,  the  reedy 
marsh ;  and  evening  the  hour  of  its  predatory  excursions.  Its  food 
cmnsts  of  the  smaller  Mammffkray  lizards,  frogs,  fishes,  MoUusea^ 
leedies,  and  aquatic  insects.  The  nest,  constructed  of  sticks  and 
reeds,  among  the  thickest  herbage  at  the  water's  edge,  contains  four 
or  five  eggs  of  ^'an  uniform  pale  brown,"*— or,  according  to  Tem- 


*  We  are  somewhat  surprized  at  this  assertion  of  Mr.  Gould.  The  few 
Bittern's  eggs  which  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting^  have  invari- 
ably been,  as  Selby  correctly  describes  them,  of  a  '<  pale  asparagus-green  co- 
lour.**   We  regret  our  inability  to  appeal  to  the  authority  of  Hewitson,  on 
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minck,  clear  gpreenish  colour.     There  are,  in  our  opinion^  few  more 
fair  and  interesting  birds  than  the  **  booming  Bittern/' 

Plate  XVI.  A  bold,  massive,  and  spirited  representation  of  the 
Grey-Lag  Wild  Goose, — Anserferu$  vel  palusirU^ — olim  Anas  ai»- 
ser  (ferus)^ — ^I'Oie  cendr6e  ou  premiere,  /^r., — Oca  paglietane,  lUy 
— ^Wilde  gemeine  oder  graue  Gans,  G,^ — ^the  undoubted  original  of 
our  common  domestic  species.  Formerly  a  permanent  inhabitant  of 
this  island,  and  breeding,  in  large  numbers,  in  the  fenny  districts,  this 
valuable  bird  has  been  driven  from  its  haunts  by  the  progress  of  cal-- 
tivation  ;  and  now  rarely  occurs,  even  as  a  winter-visitaut,  among  us 
The  place  which  it  once  occupied,  appears  to  have  been  filled  up  by 
another  species,  Anser  segeium.  The  extensive  marshy  districts  of 
the  more  temperate  regions  of  Furope  constitute  its  principal  habita- 
tion. The  nest,  constructed  of  vegetable  materials,  and  placed  among 
rushes,  contains  from  six  to  twelve  eggs,  of  a  sullied-white  colour. 

Plate  XVII.  A  naturally  drawn  and  exquisitely  coloured  figure 
of  the  Thrush  Nightingale, — Philomela  turdoidesy — la  Bee-fin  Phi- 
lom^le,  Fr.y — Grosse  Grasmiicke,  der  Sprosser,  G.  This  species, — 
Sylvia  Philomela^  Lusciniay  et  Motacilla  Lusc,  major^  of  preceding 
ornithologists, — ^has  been  very  ably  described  by  Mr.  Blythe  ;  and  is 
said  to  connect  the  Philomela  with  certain  species  of  the  Turdu^  ge- 
nus. It  is  distinguished  from  the  common  Nightingale  by  the  greater 
volume  of  the  head,  thickness  of  the  beak,  and  darker  and  deeper  co- 
louring of  the  plumage.  It  is,  altogether,  a  larger  bird  ;  surpassing 
in  loudness,  but  inferior  in  delicacy  and  variety,  of  song.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  various  parts  of  Germany ;  more  abundant  than  the  conunon 
species,  in  Hungary,  Austria,  and  Poland :  rarely  visits  France ;  un- 
known in  Holland  and  the  British  islands.  Its  food  consists  of  worms, 
insects,  and  berries.  The  nest,  built  in  small  thickets,  or  low  and 
damp  situations,  contains  brown-olive  eggs  stained  with  deep-brown, 
and  larger  than  those  of  our  British  Nightingale. 

Plate  XVIII.  Two  exquisite  figures  of  the  Dunlin  or  Purre, — 
Tringa  variahUisy — le  B^casseau  brunette  ou  variable,  Pr^ — der 
Alpen  oder  veranderliche  Strandlaufer.  G,y — ^representing  two  adult 
birds  in  the  summer-  and  winter-plumage.  From  the  striking  varia- 
tions of  plumage  exhibited  by  this  bird,  according  to  age  and  season, 
it  has  been  described,  by  divers  systematic  writers,  as  belong^ing  to 
several  different  genera  and   species.     An  inexperienced  observer 

this  point :  in  the  Numbers  of  his  admirable  British  Oology^  which  we  pos- 
sess, the  egg  of  the  Bittern  has  not  been  figured. 
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would  not  identify  individuals,  in  their  summer-  and  winter-dress,  as 
birds  of  the  same  species.  Food :  worms,  insects,  the  smaller  Crus* 
tacM  and  Molluscay  obtained  by  following  the  ebb-tide.  Nest:  a 
mere  depression  in  the  ground,  lined  with  a  few  straws  or  withered 
grasses.  Eggs  :  three  or  four,  of  large  size,  greenish-grey,  spotted 
with  reddish-brown. 

Plate  XIX.  A  nicely-coloured,  but  not  very  spirited,  representa- 
tion of  the  Spotted  Flycatcher, — Muscicapa  grisolay — le  Gobe- 
mouche  gris,  JFr^ — Gefleckter  Fliegenfanger,  G,  A  summer- visitant 
of  Britain ;  insectivorous.  Nest  constructed  of  moss  and  small  twigs, 
lined  with  hair  and  feathers,  in  the  branches,  or  decayed  holes,  of 
trees,  on  the  beams  or  rafters  of  out-buildings.  Eggs :  four  or  five, 
greyish-white,  with  reddish-brown  spots  of  a  deeper  hue  towards  the 
obtuse  extremity. 

Platb  XX.  A  fine  and  delicately-coloured  figure  of  the  Caspian 
Tern, — Sterna  Caspian — rUirondelle-de-mer  Tschegrava,  F'r^^^ 
Sterna  maggiore,  /^, — Grosse  oder  Caspische  Meerschwalbe,  G.y — 
terminates  this  Part.  Dispersed  over  the  northern  shores  of  Africa, 
the  east  of  Asia,  and  all  the  more  temperate  portion  of  Europe,  and 
preferring  inland  seas,  as  the  Mediteranean,  Black,  and  Caspian,  it  is 
an  occasional,  yet  rare,  visitant  of  the  British  coasts.  Food :  fishes, 
MoUmica  and  Cruitaeea.  Nest :  a  mere  hollow,  scraped  in  the  sand 
or  shingle.  Eggs :  two  or  three,  of  a  greyish-green  colour,  sprinkled 
with  large  brown  and  deep-black  spots.  As  distinguished  from  the 
other  Terns  by  the  relatively  larger  size  of  the  bill,  the  specific  desig- 
nation, Megarh^fnchos  (Gros-schnablige,  CJ^  applied  by  Meyer 
and  Bechstein,  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  this  noble  species. 

This  Analysis  will  be  continued  in  our  next  Number. 


Paradtse-streetf  Birmingham^ 
December^  1838. 
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IJNN^AN   SOCIETY. 

NovBMBSR  6tli.— The  meetings  of  this  society  for  the  present 
session  were  resumed  on  this  day.  Numerous  donations  were  an- 
nounced as  having  heen  made  during  the  recess^  the  principal  of 
which  were  an  extensive  collection  of  dried  plants  from  Demarara, 
presented  hy  Air.  Schomburgk,  and  about  twelve  thousand  speci- 
mens of  dried  plants,  also  from  South  America,  together  with  a 
ooUection  of  books«  bequeathed  by  the  late  Mr.  Winch,  of  Newcas- 
tle. A  note  was  read,  from  Jonathan  Couch,  Esq.,  of  a  specimen  of 
Wilson's  Petrel  C TkaloMsidrcma  WilsoniiJ  having  been  found  in  a 
field  near  Polpero,  Cornwall,  in  August  last.  This  species  of  Storm 
Petrel  had  long  previously  been  suspected  to  occur  upon  the  western 
coasts  of  Britain ;  and  Mr.  Audubon  had  aiready  obtained  spedmens 
of  it  within  a  day's  sail  of  Iceland :  it  is  the  Storm  Petrel  described 
in  Wilson's  OmithtUogy,  There  were  also  read  some  interesting 
observations  "  On  the  cause  of  Ergot/'  by  Mr.  Smith,  AJL.S.  The 
author  considers  the  Ergot,  to  be  a  morbid  growth  of  the  albu- 
men, resulting  from  the  attacks  of  a  minute  parasitic  fungus,  which 
consists  of  oblong  transparent  cells,  resembling  the  sporules  of  other 
fimgi,  and  either  free  or  united  together  in  the  form  of  articulated 
filaments,  in  which  state  they  constitute  the  crust  of  the  Ergot. 
The  anthers,  as  weU  as  the  ovarium,  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
this  minute  parasite ;  and  Mr.  Smith  supplied  a  list  of  a  number  of 
grasses  which  he  had  also  observed  to  be  occasionally  affected  by  it. 

NovBMBER  20th. — ^A  number  of  drawings  of  the  fishes  of  tlie 
Red  Sea  were  exhibited  by  Capt.  Meadows  Taylor.  Professor  Doo 
then  read  a  description  of  a  new  genus  of  plants  from  South  Africa, 
belonging  to  the  natural  family  Bignonacea :  after  which  a  com- 
munication was  read,  from  Dr.  Shotsky,  '*  On  a  new  species  of  Le~ 
pidosperma"  nearly  allied  to  the  L.  eUUior  of  Laballidiere,  and 
which  was  discovered  by  the  author  in  the  thick  jungles  which  cover 
part  of  Tasman's  Peninsula.  The  sharp  edges  of  its  long  and  slen- 
der leaves,  which  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  and  even  twenty  feet  in 
length,  were  stated  to  inflict  severe  wounds  on  those  who  happen 
to  pass  through  the  places  where  this  plant  grows.  Several  paint- 
ings were  exhibited,  accurately  representing  the  general  aspect  of 
vegetation  in  the  above-named  peninsula  and  New  South  Wides. 


ZOOLOGICA].  SOCIETY. 


October  9th.— The  first  portion  of  an  elaborate  paper  on  the  os- 
teology  of  the  Marsujnata  was  read  by  Professor  Owen,  treating 
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odmiTely  <m  the  oonfinrmaticm  of  the  cranium.  Several  additional 
indications  of  the  inferiority  of  these  animals  to  other  mammalia 
were  pointed  out ;  and  it  was  noticed,  for  the  first  time,  that  the 
sutures  of  the  skull  do  not  hecome  united  with  age,  as  happens  with 
the  rest  of  the  class.  A  new  genus  of  this  group  was  characterized 
under  the  name  of  Tkalacomvs,  founded  on  the  Perameles  lagoiis, 
(Beid),  all  the  incisor  teeth  of  which  are  placed  conliguouslj.  In 
tresting  of  the  maxillary  hones.  Professor  Owen  took  occasion  to  aL 
liide  to  the  oelehrated  Stonefield  fossils,  and  to  the  opinions  recently 
pat  forth  rejecting  them  hy  Professor  de  Blainville.  He  had  ex. 
sadned  finir  qiecimens  of  rami  of  the  lower  jaw,  whereas  the  ami- 
nent  French  sook^st  was  acquainted  only  with  the  cast  or  model ; 
sad  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  them  to  have  helonged  to  marsu- 
pial mammalia,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  rami  of  the  jaw  con- 
sisting of  only  a  single  hone ;  also  ham.  the  form  of  the  inferior 
ooodyle  ;  and  from  the  fiict  of  the  molar  teeth  being  rooted  in  their 
sockets  by  two  distinct  fangs.  Mr.  Martin  then  called  the  attention 
of  the  meeting  to  the  fact,  not  preyiously  noticed,  of  the  last  infe. 
lior  molar  of  the  two  Mangaluys,  or  dusky-ooloured  white^eyelid 
Mookeya  (Circopkhecut  asMopi  and  Juliginosug,  Auct),  possessing 
s  fifth  tubercle,  as  in  the  Macaci,  Inmi,  Cynocephali,  and  also  the 
SemmopUheci,  and  Cobbi,  whereas  the  other  species  oi£  CercopUhecuSf 
IS  was  well  known,  have  only  four  tubercles  to  that  tooth,  as  in 
man  ind  die  three  genera  of  Apes.  It  was  remarkable,  also,  that 
the  fiicisl  angle  of  those  two  species  was  greater  than  in  any  other 
Cavopkheci,  a  further  approximation  to  the  Macaquio ;  and  Mr. 
Uartm  oonduded  by  proposing  that  the  term  Cercocebusy  applied 
kf  the  late  Mr.  Bennett  to  several  of  the  larger  CercopUheci,  which, 
however,  presented  no  absolute  distinguishing  character  from  the 
smaller  ones,  should  be  restricted  to  the  two  animals  in  question, 
la  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  Blyth  remarked  another  dis. 
tioction  observable  in  the  two  Mangaluy  Monkeys,  which,  though 
of  little  consequence,  he  deemed  to  be  still  worthy  of  mention:  it 
was,  that  whereas  all  the  Ceroomiheci,  as  now  limited,  have  the 
kairs  on  the  upper  parts  grizsledor  annulated  with  two  colours,  the 
SMne  was  not  the  case  with  the  Cercooebi,  Professor  Owen  then 
Bead  a  letter  which  he  had  receiiKod  from  Dr.  Ouley,  announcing  the 
pnsenoe  of  &  small  but  distinct  ligamenium  teres  in  the  Coypu  (Mi^^ 
epoUtanuotnfpuJj  which  had  been  recently  asserted  not  to  exist. 

OcTOBBB  2BEd.F— A.  letter  was  read  by  the  secretary  from  M.  Ju. 
liaa  Desjardins;,  the  secretary  of  Uie  Natural  History  Society  of  the 
Mauritius,  announcing  that  he  would  embark  for  England  on  the 
1st  of  January  next,  with  extensive  natural  history  collections, 
which  were  partly  intended  for  the  museum  of  the  Zoological  Soci^ 
ety.  Another  was  also  read  from  Col.  Campbell,  dated  Alexandria, 
stating  that  he  could  succeed  in  attaining  no  additional  information 
R^ecting  the  white  African  Elephants,  which  he  had  hoped  to 
lave  forwarded.  A  third  ftom  Lieut.  Col.  Dcgherty,  the  governor 
Leone,  who  remarked  that  he  shortfy  expected  to  obtain 
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and  send  a  male  and  female  Chimpanzee,  which  were  numerous  in 
the  interior ;  but  that,  on  account  of  the  superstitious  feeling  which 
the  inhabitants  entertained  towards  the  Hippipotamus,  he  had  rea. 
son  to  fear  that  his  endeavours  would  prove  unsuccessful  to  transmit 
a  living  specimen  of  that  animal,  which  was  also  of  common  occur- 
rence. Mr.  Waterhouse  then  exhibited  specimens  and  numerous 
crania  of  two  species  of  Galmopithecus,  which  he  was  unaware  had 
previously  been  described,  though  Professor  Temminck  appears  to 
have  alluded  to  them  in  his  statement  that  two  species  existed  of 
this  genus,  which  were  well  characterized  by  osteological  distinc- 
tions. The  majority  of  authors,  following  M.  Greofiioy,  had  denot- 
ed three  species,  distinguished  by  colour  only,  which,  in  both  of 
those  now  exhibited,  was  extremely  variable,  and  consequently  of 
no  value  whatever  as  a  means  of  discrimination.  He  proposed  to 
name  them  G.  Temminckii  and  G.  PhiUipinensig.  The  former  was 
of  superior  linear  dimensions,  but  witn  smaller  hands,  and  also 
ears :  its  teeth  were  separated  by  intervals,  and  the  parietal  ridgjes 
of  the  cranium  were  widely  apart.  The  latter  was  a  stronger- 
formed  animal,  the  teeth  of  which  were  much  stouter  and  more 
approximated,  and  the  parietal  ridges  almost  contiguous,  thus  allow- 
ing more  extended  space  for  the  muscles  which  moved  the  jaw  ;  its 
muzzle  also  was  more  obtuse  and  rounded,  and  the  conformation  of 
the  lower  jaw  strikingly  different.  Mr.  Blyth  next  read  a  paper  on 
the  dental  system  of  the  JLemuritlw,  in  which  he  showed  that  the 
reputed  outer  pair  of  lower  incisors  of  that  group  of  animals  were 
the  representatives  of  the  inferior  canines  of  other  Quadrumana,  no 
member  of  that  order  possessing  more  than  four  incitdve  teeth  to 
either  jaw.  This  might  easily  be  seen  by  opposing  the  successive 
teeth  of  both  jaws,  beginning  with  the  most  hindward ;  or  it  might 
be  ascertained  by  what  was  asserted  to  be  an  universal  law  through- 
out the  class,  that  the  inferior  canines  closed  or  locked  outside  or 
before  the  upper  ones :  the  first  false  molar,  in  the  Lemurs,  assum- 
ing the  form  of  a  canine,  as  happens  in  some  othe^  instances.  In 
the  genera  Tanius  and  Nycticehui,  it  was  stated  that  the  true  in- 
ferior canine  assumed  more  of  its  ordinary  form  and  dimensions; 
while  in  microc^tu,  and  the  nearly  allied  Cheirogaleus  (Lickamo 
of  Gray  V  the  first  false  molar  scarcely  differed  from  the  next.  In 
GaloeopUhecug  the  superior  canines  are  altogether  wanting;  and 
this  curious  genus  further  differ  from  all  other  CtfMdrumana  In  the 
incompleteness  of  its  bony  orbits.  It  has  four  incisors  to  each  jaw, 
the  medial  of  which  are  separated  by  a  very  wide  interval ;  this  in- 
terval is  lessened,  in  the  majority  of  LemuridsB,  in  proportion  as  the 
inferior  canines  approximate,  the  latter  being  directed  horizontally 
forwards,  like  the  intervening  incisors,  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
approximation  of  the  canines,  are  extremely  narrow  or  compressed, 
the  lower  incisors  and  canines  together  being  admitted  within  the 
interspace  of  the  upper  jaw.  In  PropUkecus  of  Mr.  Bennett,  and 
the  Indris  ( Lichanotus}^  the  inferior  canines  are  so  approximate 
that  one  pair  of  the  lower  incisors  is  necessarily  sacrificed^  which  the 
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muthor  regarded  as  an  approach  to  the  rodent  character  of  Ckeiro^ 
mys  ;  in  which  remarkable  genus  the  incisors  have  altogether  disap. 
peued,  the  canines  of  both  jaws  occupying  their  site,  precisely  as  in 
the  true  Rodeniia ;  wherein  also  those  of  the  upper  jaw  pass 
through  the  intermaxilhiry  bones.    Mr.  Blyth  suspected,  howeverj 
that  the  rodent  teeth  of  Chetromys  did  not  possess  persistent  forma- 
tive pulpR^  as  in  the  order  Rodeniia,  no  other  instance  occurring  of 
continuously  growing  teeth  throughout  the  great  series  of  Primates 
and  Ferat  of  Linnsrus.     The  same  gentleman  next  read  some  obser- 
vations on  the  Plantigrada  of  Cuvier,  which  he  showed  to  consist 
of  one  natural  group  and  a  portion  of  another^  which  comprised  the 
rest  of  the  Camivora  that  are  destitute  of  a  ccecum.    The  true 
Planiigrada,  which  place  the  entire  sole  upon  the  ground  in  walk. 
ing,  were  stated  to  be  comparatively  few  in  number ;  and  they  were 
all  further  distinguished  by  possessing  two  tubereulous  molars  pos- 
terior to  the  carnivorous  or  cutting  grinder  of  each  jaw.     The  vari- 
ous speciesy  with  the  exception  of  the  two  largest  Bears^  are  all 
arboreal ;  and  such  of  them  as  inhabit  northern  climates  become 
torpid  in  winter,  which  is  not  the  case  with  any  of  the  others,  so  far 
IS  known.     The  genera  Urtus,  AUurus,  Procyon,  Ndwa,  Ictides, 
and  CereoleplU,  were  referred  to  this  first  division.     The  rest  were 
stated  to  be  only  semi.plantigrade,  none  of  them  bringing  the  heel 
quite  to  the  ground ;  and  they  have  only  one  tubereulous  molar, 
which  varies  greatly  in  extent  of  surface  :  all  of  them  diffuse,  when 
irritated,  a  powerful  odour,  which  in  some  is  intolerably  fetid. 
This  group  sub-divides  into   two  principal  sections;  that  of  the 
Badgers,  Ratels,  Skunks,  &c.,  which  have  thick  and  heavy  bodies 
and  stouter  limbs,  generally  welLadapted  for  burrowing ;  and  that 
of  the  Weasels,  Martens,  &c.,  with  long  vermiform  bodies,  which 
again  sulv4ivides  into  the  Weasel  and  Otter  sub-sections.     None  of 
the  Badger  section,  it  was  asserted,  the  members  of  which  have 
been  generally  approximated  to  the  Bears,  ever  climb  trees  like  the 
latter.     Respecting  the  plantigrade  character,  Mr.  Blyth  observed 
that  it  appears  to  have  been  not  a  little  misunderstood,  the  remark 
of  Cavier,  that  it  was  indicated  by  the  degree  of  bareness  of  the  sole, 
having  apparently  misled  several  naturalists ;  for  even  in  the  Polar 
Bear,  and  the  Pander  fAUumgJ,  the  soles  are  completely  covered 
with  hair.    In  the  Martens,  at  ^e  head  of  which  genus  he  placed 
the  Umis  guh,  Lin.  (ChUo  arciicue,  Auct.),  which,  excepting  in  sixe 
and  maasiveness,  he  could  not  perceive  oifferedL  at  all  from  other 
Martens,  snrprising  differences  might  be  observed  in  the  modification 
of  the  foot,  mm  M.  JUnigula  of  the  Himmalayas,  which  has  the 
toes  jdned  to  their  extremities,  and  the  sole  bare,  as  in  the  Badgers, 
to  M  Zibeilinm,  the  Sable,  the  toes  of  which  are  as  separate  as  in  a 
Weasel,  and  the  foot  hairy  underneath.     Mr.  Blyth  lastly  exhibit- 
ed the  head  of  a  hdf-Hereford  half-Durham  ox,  of  most  gigantic 
dimensions,  the  horns  of  which  exceeded  four  feet  round  at  the  base. 
It  appeared,  however,  to  be  a  monstrous  production,  the  head,  which 
was  covert  by  its  skin,  seeming  to  be  double,  as  indicated  by  ih^ 
TO|r.  JX.^  NO.  xi^vii*  41 
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existence  of  two  radiating  centres  of  hair  on  its  enormous  forehead. 
The  hody  was  stated  to  have  offered  nothing  remarkahle,  either  in 
size  or  external  structure.  Professor  Owen  then  concluded  his  pa- 
per on  the  osteology  of  the  Marsupiaia,  describing  the  remainder  of 
the  skeleton  ;  and  he  observed  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  institute 
the  minute  researches  and  enter  into  the  detailed  descriptions  which 
he  had  done,  in  order  to  enable  others  as  well  as  qualify  himself  to 
undertake  the  determination  of  fossil  marsupial  remains,  some  valu- 
able specimens  of  which  had  lately  been  entrusted  to  his  care  by  the 
enterprising  Australian  traveller,  Major  Mitchell. 

NovEHBBR  13th. — Mr.  Waterhouse  read  a  paper  on  the  marsu« 
pial  genus  Peiaurus,  which  he  considered  divisible  into  three  marked 
sub-genera,  distinguished  by  differences  in  their  dentition.  M.  Des- 
maret  had  already  separated  the  Pygmy  Petaurist  (Didelphis  p^g^ 
maeusy  Shaw),  under  the  name  Acrobalus,  which  he  accordingly 
adopted :  this  sub-division  possesses  thirty-six  teeth  in  all,  the  pecu- 
liarities of  which  are  stated  in  the  Regne  Animal,  The  Great  Pe- 
taurist f^P.  loquanoides,  Desm. ;  Didelphu  pelaurus,  Shaw)  formed 
the  type  of  the  second  sub  genus,  comprising  several  species,  to 
which  the  appellation  Pelaurus  was  proposed  to  be  restricted :  the 
members  of  this  group  have  in  all  thirty-four  teeth.  Lastly,  the 
Sciurine  Petaurist  (P,  sciureaj,  with  three  or  four  others,  were 
brought  together  under  the  designation  Belidea,  possessing  forty 
teeth,  which  exhibit  considerable  modification  when  compared  with 
those  of  the  preceding  :  it  had  also  a  perfect  bony  paUte,  which 
was  not  the  case  with  the  others.  A  new  species  was  described 
under  the  denomination  of  Bdidea  breviceps,  Mr.  Waterhouse 
then  proceeded  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  American  Badger  of 
authors  (Nules  Labradoriens,  Rif^hardson),  of  which  he  exhibited 
some  crania,  together  with  specimens  of  that  of  the  common  Euro* 
pean  Badger.  The  differences  were  so  very  considerable  that  he 
could  not  hesitate  about  the  propriety  of  making  a  separate  mini- 
mum sub-division  of  the  American  animal,  for  which  he  propoaed 
the  appellation  TajBidea,  In  the  European  Badger,  the  carnivo- 
rous grinder  is  small,  and  the  tubercular  exceedingly  developed,  the 
carnivorous  character  of  dentition  being  reduced  to  its  minimum  in 
this  species,  of  all  the  Camivora  which  possess  but  one  tubeiculoos 
molar.  In  the  American  Badger  the  carnivorous  grinder  is  in- 
creased^ and  the  tubercular  reduced  to  an  equality  of  size  ;  the  false 
molars,  also,  are  more  trenchant ;  the  lower  jaw  is  not  locked  in  its 
socket,  as  in  the  true  Badgers ;  and,  finally,  the  skull  is  very  difife- 
rently  formed,  being  widest  posteriorly,  where  it  is  abruptly  trun- 
cated, as  in  the  majority  of  eminently  lossorial  mammalia :  itii  ante- 
rior claws  are  likewise  much  more  powerful  than  in  the  European 
Badger,  altogether  indicating  an  animal  which  burrows  with  still 

freaier  facility,  and  which  subsists  on  a  more  carnivorous  regimen, 
rofessor  Owen  then  described  the  cranium  and  dental  characters  of 
the  Koala  (Pkaseolaretot),  from  specimens  of  three  different  ages, 
the  dentition  of  this  genus  having  never  been  before  completely  de» 
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scribed.  There  are  five  molars  on  each  side  of  both  jaws,  each  with 
four  tubercles,  excepting  the  first ;  and  the  general  character  is 
nearly  the  same  as  in  the  Phalangers,  to  which  this  genus  is  very 
intimately  allied. 

November  27th. — Dr.  Horsfield  exhibited  a  large  undetermined 
MacacuSy  which,  together  with  some  Squirrels  and  other  mamma- 
lia, and  an  extensive  assortment  of  birds,  had  been  forwarded  to  the 
India  House  Museum,  by  Captain  AI'Gleland,  from  Upper  Assan, 
where  they  had  been  collected  by  the  gentleman  sent  by  the  East 
India  Company  to  explore  the  tea  districts.  Mr.  Ogilby  next  ex. 
hibited  some  specimens  of  a  Pika  (Lagomys)  procured  from  a  con- 
siderable altitude  on  the  Himmalayas,  the  other  species  of  this  ge- 
nus, with  the  exception  of  that  of  North  America,  inhabiting  the 
plains  of  Tartary  and  steppes  of  Siberia,  where  the  hoards  of  dried 
grass  piled  over  the  entrance  of  their  burrows  supplied  provender 
mr  the  horses  of  those  who  traversed  that  bleak  region  in  winter. 
Col.  Sykes  then  exhibited  forty.six  exquisite  coloured  drawings  of 
the  fishes  of  the  Deccan,  no  less  than  forty-two  of  which  proved  to 
represent  new  species :  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them  were  re- 
ferable to  the  division  Mafacopten/gii,  so  numerous  also  in  the 
inland  waters  of  this  part  of  the  world :  there  were  a  few,  however, 
of  what  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  exclusively  marine  forms, 
allied  to  the  Pipe-fish  (SyngnathusJ  ;  and  a  single  species  of  Eel, 
beautifuUy  marked  and  coloured.  The  whole  had  been  taken  from 
recent  specimens  immediately  after  their  capture,  the  gallant  colonel 
having  constantly  employed  an  artist,  under  his  immediate  eye, 
when  eiicam|)ed  on  the  plains  of  Indostan. 

December  11th. — Several  communications  were  read  from  dif- 
ferent correspondents,  announcing  presents  of  various  kinds  to  the 
menagerie  and  museum ;  the  principal  of  which  were  an  enormous 
wasp's  nest,  sent  by  the  governor  of  Ceylon,  and  which  had  been 
constructed  beneath  the  shelter  of  a  talipot  leaf,  at  the  height  of 
seventy  feet  from  the  ground ;  and  a  collection  of  fossil  tertiary 
shells  from  the  vicinity  of  Turin.  Dr.  Horsfield  described  an  im- 
mense number  of  birds  which  had  been  forwarded  to  the  India 
House  Museum,  by  Captain  M'Cleland,  from  Assan,  and  exhibited 
coloured  drawings  of  all  the  species.  Some  living  European  Tree- 
irogs  (Hyla  virtdisj  also  were  exhibited,  some  of  which  had  lived 
three  years  in  this  country.  The  greater  portion  of  the  evening 
was  consumed  in  the  reading  of  Dr.  Horsfield's  communication ;  and 
the  immense  wasp's  nest  before  mentioned,  which  was  entirely  si. 
nilar  in  construction  to  the  pendant  nests  of  that  genus  common  in 
some  districts  of  Britain,  lay  on  the  table  for  inspection. 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL   SOCIETY. 

November  5tti. — This  was  a  special  meetings  summoiied  fortlie 
purpose  of  taking  into  condderatiod  various  proposed  alterations  in 
the  bye-laws^  relating  to  the  admission  of  ordinary  and  oonreapoad^ 
ing  members,  which  led  to  considerable  discussion.  Ruks  havimg 
been  at  length  adopted,  the  meeting  proceeded  to  the  ordinary  bun* 
ness  of  the  nighty  announcing  donations,  and  reading  the  eorrespon* 
dence.  Mr.  W.  Stephens  exhibited  some  living  apterous  inaeotx 
from  Java,  and  also  a  fine  specimen  of  Coioeala  Jluueeni,  that  hod 
been  recently  captured  near  Arundel.  The  President,  J.  F.  Ste- 
phens,  Esq.,  in  a  speech  from  the  chair,  announced  wad  delivered  to 
*  Mr.  G.  Newport  the  price  of  ten  guineas,  for  his  essay  on  the  na- 
tural history  and  anatomy  of  the  Aihalia  cenirUbiim,  one  of  the  in. 
sects  which  destroy  the  turnip.  Mr.  Holme,  of  Corpus  ChrisU  CoL 
lege,  Oxford,  communicated  a  notice  of  recent  entomological  cap- 
tures. •  Lastly,  some  observations  were  read  by  R.  A.  Ashton,  Esq., 
upon  the  mode  of  construction  of  the  winter  cocoon  of  the  Goat, 
moth,  and  upon  the  casting  of  the  coats  of  the  internal  organs  by 
caterpillars  during  moulting. 


BOTANICAL   SOCIETY. 

November  2nd. — ^A  paper  '^  On  the  Botany  of  Coleham,  Kent,'' 
was  first  read  by  Dr.  Bossey.  It  enumerated,  among  other  rare 
plants  found  in  that  neighbourhood,  Alihaa  hirsuta,  St^ia  fraUn^ 
sis,  and  Brachjtfpodium  pumutum.  Dr.  Bossey  thought  that  the  luu 
bitats  of  the  AUhcea  and  Salvia  had  not  previously  been  correctly 
given.  He  commented  upon  the  importance  of  botenists  recording, 
and  correctly  defining,  the  habitats  of  plants^  as  much  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  the  procuring  of  rare  speeimens  in  consequence  of 
such  omission.  Mr.  D.  Cooper,  the  Curator,  then  made  observa- 
tions on  various  specimens  upon  the  table,  which  had  been  presented 
by  difierent  members.  * 

November  16th. — ^The  fruit,  bark,  and  liber,  of  BerikoUtia  e«- 
celsa,  were  exhibited,  having  been  presented  by  Mr.  Schombui^ 
The  only  paper  read  was  by  W.  M.  Chatterly,  Esq.,  "On  the  im- 
portance of  Botanical  Statistics,"  illustrated  by  the  order  CoiUferss, 
The  importation^  excise^consumptjon .  &&,  of  the  Pine  tribe,  were 
severally  stated,  and  a  ^hety  of  other  interesting  details  were  en- 
tered into. 

November  29th. — ^Anniversary  meeting.  The  Report  of  the 
Council  stated  that  the  number  of  members  elected  during  the  past 
year  was  forty-seven ;  of  British  plants  received,  18,592  qpedmens, 
including  1,050  species;  of  foreign  plants,  about  10,000  spedmens, 
including  4>000  presented  by  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh 
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(hom  whom  a  valuable  collection  of  British  plants  had  alio  been 
leoeiTed),  and  others.  The  Council  had  appointed  local  secretaries 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  also  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  South  Australia  ;  and  had  made  arrangements  with  the  Soci. 
etj  of  Ediabui^  for  an  annual  exchange  of  plants,  which  would  be 
an  advantage  to  the  members  of  both  societies.  The  Report  was 
carried  unanimously.  By  the  ballot  for  officers  for  the  ensuing 
jear,  J.  £.  6raj>  Esq.j  F.R.S.4  was  re-elected  President,  who  there. 
upcNi  appointed  J.  O.  Children.  Esq.  V.P.R.8.  and  Dr.  Macreight, 
F.IfcS.  Vice-presidents.  The  Presidenl's  address  was  congratula- 
toiy,  pointed  out  the  adyantages  derived  from  an  interchange  of 
plaafcB,  drew  attention  to  the  increase  of  the  society's  herbarium  from 
the  e&eursions  made  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  and  the  benefits  ac 
cming  to  each  member  therefrom ;  and  hoped  for  continued  exer. 
tions  in  the  same  way,  as  a  considerable  number  of  rarities  had  thus 
been  already  collectML 


GEOLOGICAL   SOCIETY. 

NovEM BBB  5th. — The  first  meeting  of  this  society  for  the  pre. 
lent  season  was  held  on  this  day.  Professor  Owen  read  a  paper  on 
some  fossil  remains  of  Pachvdertnata,  obtained  from  the  fresh-water 
dqiosits  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  which  were  referable  to  the  ex- 
tinct genera  Ckasropolamus,  Anoploiheriutn,  and  Paiwotheriwm,  the 
fint  of  which  had  not  previously  been  ascertained  to  occur  in  that 
loeality*  The  discoveries  of  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Pratt  had  long 
iinee  proved  the  existence  of  both  the  others  in  the  quarries  of  Bin- 
stead  ;  but  the  collection  which  had  recently  been  made  by  Mr.  Fox 
enabled  the  author  to  determine  more  fully  several  of  the  species 
which  had  been  first  ascertained  by  Cuvier  in  the  gypsum  quarries 
of  Paris;  and  to  show  also  that  the  Charopoiamus,  which  was 
most  nearly  allied  to  the  Peccary  (Dycolyles)  among  existing  ani- 
mals, another  of  the  extinct  generic  forms  which  had  been  recon- 
rtructed  by  the  illustrious  French  naturalist  from  fragments  found 
in  the  celebrated  ossiferous  deposit  of  Montmartre,  occurred  likewise 
in  the  oontemponineous  older  tertiary  beds  of  this  country.  The 
portion  of  this  curious  animal  described  by  31  r.  Owen  consists  of  a 
neariy  perfect  right  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  nearly  nine  inches  in 
length,  and  containing  three  tuberculated  true  molars,  and  two  co- 
nical anterior  or  false  molars,  with  the  socket  of  a  third,  and  part  of 
what  was  deemed  to  be  the  tusk  or  canine.  The  last  true  molar, 
which  was  unknown  to  Cuvier,  presents  the  same  structure  as  the 
ooneiponding  tooth  of  the  Peccary,  as  is  likewise  the  case  with  the 
two  others :  but  the  false  molars  have  each  two  fangs,  and  are  rela- 
tively larger  than  in  the  Hog  tribe.  In  the  outline  of  the  in- 
ferior botder  of  the  jaw,  the  Charopoiamus  also  resembled  the  Pec- 
cary ;  but  in  the  size  of  the  coronoid  process^  and  prolongation  back- 
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wards  of  the  inferior  angle  of  the  jaw,  this  animal  exceeded  any 
other  known  ungulated  quadruped,  and  approximated  the  Camho- 
ra  ;  in  reference  to  which  Professor  Owen  drew  attention  to  the 
carnivorous  propensity  of  the  common  Hog,  which,  of  all  existing 
genera  of  Pachydermaia,  offered  decidedly  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  carnivorous  type  of  structure.  The  author  farther  added^  as 
a  circumstance  not  devoid  of  interest,  that  the  Peccaries  should  now 
he  confined,  in  their  geographic  range,  to  South  America,  where 
the  Tapir,  the  nearest  living  analogue  of  the  PaUnlherium  and  A^ 
nopiotheiium,  still  exists ;  and  concluded  hy  referring  the  other  spe- 
cimens of  Mr.  Fox's  collection  to  the  species  Anoplotherivm  commune 
and  A,  secundarium,  »nd  PaUBoikerium.medium,  P.arassum,  P.  m. 
nut,  and  P.  curium. 

Some  remarks  were  then  offered  on  a  jaw  found  at  Binstead  in 
1830,  and  considered  to  have  been  allied  to  the  genus  Maackus 
among  the  Ruminaniia,  but  which  Professor  Owen  showed  to  ap. 
proximate  rather  to  the  extinct  genus  Dichobune  of  Cuvier,  though 
in  some  respects  the  fossil  also  resembled  the  existing  Motchus  mo^ 
sihiferus :  its  characters  were  elaborately  described. 

Dr.  Mitchell  then  read  a  paper  "  On  the  deposit  of  Blue  and 
Brown  Clay  so  extensively  distributed  over  the  eastern  counties, 
and  characterized  by  containing  rounded  nodules  of  chalk,  and  masses 
of  various  other  rocks  and  fossils  from  nearly  every  secondary  for- 
mation in-  England."  The  chief  localities  were  enumerated  near 
which  the  deposit  was  stated  to  occur,  as  also  the  principal  places 
where  the  nodules  of  the  several  secondary  rocks,  with  their  fossils, 
were  found  to  be  enclosed ;  and  the  paper  concluded  with  some  ob. 
servations  on  the  probable  direction  of  the  currents  by  which  this 
important  geological  deposit  was  accumulated. 

NoYBMBBR  2l8t. — The  greater  portion  of  this  evening  was  taken 
up  by  a  very  elaborate  paper  of  Professor  Owen,  on  two  jaws  of  the 
fossil  Thylacotherium  prevoslii  (Valenciennes),  from  Stonesfield.^*- 
The  nature  of  these  remarkable  fossils  has  recently  excited  so  much 
interest,  from  the  importance  of  the  generalizations  resulting  from 
their  determination,  that  it  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  premise  that  the 
discussions  which  have  been  lately  held  respecting  them  at  the 
French  Academy,  at  the  meeting  of  German  naturalists  last  au* 
tumn,  and  since  in  this  country,  originated  in  a  memoir  published 
by  the  eminent  successor  in  the  chair  of  Cuvier,  Professor  de  Biain- 
ville,  the  object  of  which  was  to  show  that  the  animals  in  question, 
the  remains  of  which  are  imbedded  in  the  oolitic  secondary  forma- 
tion, did  not  pertain  to  the  class  Mammalia!,  to  the  marsupial  divi- 
sion of  which  they  had  been  referred  by  Cuvier  and  others.  M. 
Valenciennes  had  already  published  an  attempted  refutation  of  the 
bold  and  plausibly  supported  views  of  his  illustrious  colleague ;  but  as 
the  lapse  of  ages  was  so  immense  from  the  period  when  these  fossils 
were  entombed,  to  that  of  the  tertiary  formation,  wherein  the  re- 
mains of  mammiferous  animals  first  re-appeared,  this  circumstance 
alone  led  many  naturalists  and  palaeontologists  to  regard  with  much 
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juapidoii  the  identification^  as  portions  of  marsupial  quadrupeds^  of 
the  rery  ancient  secondary  organic  remains  under  consideration. — 
Air.  Owen  commenced  by  passing  a  just  eulogy  on  tbe  skill  and 
discriinination  uniformly  evinced  by  Cuvier  in  Arming  a  judgment 
on  the  affinities  of  an  external  animal,  from  inspection  of  a  fossil 
fiagiiient ;  and  proceeded  to  examine  in  succession  tbe  various  ob- 
jeetioos  which  had  been  raised  by  Professor  de  Blainville,  laying 
particular  stress  upon  the  fact  that  that  naturalist  had  only  examin. 
ed  casts  or  models  of  the  fossils  in  question,  whereas  tbe  author  of 
the  present  paper  had  inspected  and  carefully  studied  the  originals. 
Mr.  Owen's  arguments  were  cbieily  based  on  the  distinctness  of  the 
true  and  fake  molars  and  of  their  sockets,  each  tooth  being  provided 
with  two  or  more  separate  fangs,  which  were  not  ancbyloed  with 
the  jaw-bone ;  on  the  unity  of  the  jaw,  which  is  composed  of  three 
INeoes  in  the  oviparous  classes ;  on  the  form  of  the  coronoid  process, 
which,  though  lost,  had  left  its  impression  on  the  matrix,  which 
ihowed  it  to  have  resembled  that  of  the  Opossum  group ;  on  that  of 
the  inferior  projecting  condyle ;  and  finally,  it  was  stated  that  in 
the  angle  of  the  jaw  of  the  Marsupiaia,  there  is  a  constant  modifica. 
tioQ  not  hitherto  considered  by  the  anatomists  who  have  written 
upon  the  Stonesfield  fossils,  but  which  would  serve  to  prove,  if  co- 
existent writh  a  convex  condyle,  the  marsupial  nature  of  a  fossil, 
though  all  the  teeth  were  wanting :  the  angle  of  the  jaw  being 
best  inwards,  in  the  form  of  a  process,  varying  in  shape  and  degree 
of  development  in  the  different  genera.  In  the  course  of  this  paper, 
Bfr.  Owen  frequently  alluded  to  the  late  memoir  of  M.  Viilenci. 
emies,  wherein  the  conclusions  of  Guvier  respecting  these  fossils  he 
deemed  to  be  ably  and  successfully  advocated.  Two  other  commu* 
nications  were  afterwards  read,  one  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox,  "  On  the 
formation,  by  voltaic  agency,  of  Mineral  Veins ;"  and  the  other,  by 
Captain  Ale-xander,  ''  On  the  discovery  of  portions  of  the  Mastodon 
teeth  near  6outhwold."  A  brilliant  discussion  then  ensued,  in 
which  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Blainville  was  supported  with  great  abi- 
lity by  Professor  Grant,  who  had  long  previously  entertained  the 
same  idea  respecting  the  nature  of  the  Stonesfield  fossils,  and  had 
annually,  as  was  well  known  to  many  naturaliats  present,  expressed 
it  in  hb  course  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  London  University. 

Dbcbmbbr  5th. — ^A  communication  was  read  from  the  council  of 
the  Natural  History  Society  of  Liverpool,  entitled  "  An  account  of 
the  footsteps  of  the  Cheiroikerium,  and  five  or  six  other  unknown 
animals,  lately  discovered  in  the  quarries  of  Storeton  Hill,  between 
the  Mersey  and  the  Dee,"  and  which  was  illustrated  by  some  admi- 
rable drawings  by  J.  Cunningham,  Esq.  In  1834,  there  were  dis- 
covered in  several  quarries  at  the  village  of  Hessberg,  near  Hild^ 
berghausen,  casts  in  a  gray  quartzoze  sandstone,  resembling,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  human  hand,  and  for  which  Professor  Kaup  pro- 
posed the  inappropriate  name,  as  it  now  appears,  of  Cheiroiheriufiu 
Similar  casts  were  discovered  in  the  early  part  of  last  June,  in 
Storeton  Hill  quarries,  which  the  workmen  designated  petrified  hu- 
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man  hands.     The  circumstance  having  heen  made  known  to  the 
Natural  History  Society  of  Liverpool,  a  committee  was  appointed^ 
which  drew  up  the  report  under  consideration^     The  red  sandstone 
of  the  ]ieninsula  in  which  the  Storeton  quarries  are  situated,  may  be 
separated  into  three  principal  divisions,  the  medial  of  which    is 
worked  at  Storeton,  where  the  strata  of  marl  and  sandstone  are  of 
unequal  thickness,  and  are  separated  by  their  seams  of  whitish  clay. 
It  was  on  this  clay  that  the  Cheirotherium  and  other  animals  had 
imprinted  their  footsteps ;  and  the  casts  occur  on  overlying  beds  of 
sandstone,  not  exceeding  two  feet  in  thickness  each.     The  best  de- 
lined  casts  are  those  of  a  tolerably  large  animal,  the  hind  feet  of 
which  measure  nine  inches  in  length  by  six  across,  and  are  about 
twice  the  sise  of  the  fore  feet,  the  impressions  of  which  latter  are 
always  immediately  before  the  tread  of  the  hinder,  by  which,  in 
some  instances,  they  are  even  partly  effaced :  in  one  case,  the  track 
of  an  individual  was  traced  for  sixteen  feet  along  a  single  slab  of 
sandstone.     Although  the  footsteps  of  Cheiroikerium  are  the  most 
prominent,  yet  the  Storeton  quarries  have  yielded  slabs  covered  by 
raised  casts,  derived  apparently  from  Tortoises  and  saurian  reptiles, 
the  webs  between  the  toes  of  which  can  be  distinctly  traced ;  and  nu. 
merous  smaller  casts  are  very  abundant,  crossing  in  all  directions, 
and  proving  that,  at  the  period  when  these  layers  of  clay  and  sand, 
stone  were  deposited,  the  locality  was  thronged  by  multitudes  of 
living  animals.     A  note  by  Mr.  J.  Yates  was  appended  to  the  re- 
port, giving  a  brief  account  of  sketches  of  four  distinct  varieties  of 
impressions,  not  including  those  of  the  Cheiroiherinm,  or  the  web. 
footed  animal.    The  next  paper  was  by  Sir  Philip  Ghrey  Egerton, 
and  was  also  "  On  the  Cheiroikerium/'    The  two  specimens  parti- 
cularly described  were  believed  to  have  been  obtained  from  one  of 
the  b^s  of  sandstone  which  alternate  with  marl,  in  the  upper  part 
c^  the  new  red  formation,  near  Tarporley.     Sir  Philip  clearly 
showed  that  the  marginal  digit,  or  perhaps  appendage,  the  exact  na- 
ture of  which  is  not  obvious,  but  which  had  been  considered  as  a 
thumb,  would  be  the  representation  rather  of  the  fifUi  than  of  the 
first  toe,  as  its  position  was  outward,  unless,  indeed,  the  animal 
crossed  its  feet  in  walking,  which  was  altogether  improbable.    The 
casts  of  impressions  which  he  now  described  being  evidently  those  of 
a  different  species  from  the  animals  of  Hessburg  and  Storeton,  he 
nroposed  to  term  it,  in  compliance  with  the  ads^  ex  pides  Hercu^ 
lem,  from  its  very  superior  sise,  Cheirotkerium  lieratlef. 
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ElemenU  of  Ph^sioh^y  by  J.  Miiller^  M.D.  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Berlin^  etc.  Translated  from 
the  German^  with  Notes  by  William  Baly,  M.D.  Graduate  of  the 
Uniyersity  of  Berlin,  and  Physician  to  the  Pancras  Infirmary. 
Ulustrated  with  steel  plates  and  numerous  wood  engraving. 
Part  IIIj  containing  the  Nervous  System.  Svo,  London :  Tay- 
lor  &  Walton. 

Human  Physiology,  by  Dr.  Elliotson.     8vo,  London  ;   Part  11, 

.  containing  the  Animal  Functions. 

Pbtsiolooy^  the  science  of  the  laws  which  govern  and  regulate 
the  functions  of  the  organs  of  man^  and  the  aggregation  of  those 
functions^  called  life^  is  by  far  the  most  arduous,  although,  perhaps, 
not  the  most  obviously  useful,  of  the  medical  sciences.  Based  oa 
anatomy,  and  demanding  the  severest  process  of  induction  in  reason- 
ing on  the  results. of  experiment  and  observation ;  exercising  the 
higher  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  demanding  for  its  perfect  intelli- 
gence the  auxiliary  aid  of  much  and  varied  collateral  knowledge,  it 
has  nevertheless  invited  and  received  the  devotion  of  minds  to  whom, 
for  the  above  reasons,  it  would  not  presumably  be  attractive ;  it  has 
alio  occupied  more  congenial  intellects,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  pursuits,  except  such  as  are  cognate  to  the  master  subject : 
notwithstanding  which  advantages,  it  has  progressed  less  rapidly 
than  other  branches  of  the  healing  art,  of  more  practical  and  more 
apparent  usefulness  to  man.  There  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  dif- 
ficalties  inherent  in  it,  and  not  explicable  on  grounds  which  usually 
will  account  for  the  retardation  of  other  studies.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  daily  experience  is  disproving  the  mischievous  doctrines 
which  deaden  enterprise  by  anticipating  the  impossibility  of  success. 
Even  physiology  itself  occasionally  presents  an  example  of  some 
£ict  being  established,  and  superseding  either  an  absurd  hypothesis,*^ 

*  A  verv  notable  instance  of  the  correction  of  errors,  as  plausible  as  pro« 
fixind,  and  which  might  be  said  to  be  exclusively  in  the  possession  of  the 
letrned,  is  the  repudiation  of  the  notion  that  the  *'  active  principle  of  the 
nerves  "  is  the  electric  or  galvanic  fluid.  A  mistake  that  may  almost  be  call- 
ed gross,  especially  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  x  yet  we  believe 
there  has  been  no  formal  recantation ;  nerves  being,  as  wei  cords,  good  cort' 
dneton  of  the  galvanic  fluid,  it  was  inferred  that  conduction  of  the  galvanic 
fluid  was  their  proper  office,  and  therefore  that  the  nervous  and  galvanic  were 
the  ame,  the  fluid  being  generated  in  other  situations.  This  testimony  (?) 
received  fiirther  confirmation  from  the  believed  fact  that,  when  the  vagus 
nerve  was  dnrided^  and  a  galvanic  current  passed  through  the  divided  vagus 
to  the  stomach,  digestion  of  food  was  performed  as  if  the  nerve  had  remained 
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or  the  hopeless  incredulity  which  had  abandoned  the  matter  in  de- 
spair :  thus  stimulating  and  justifying  fresh  exertions  in  the  flagg. 
ing  or  disappointed  enthusiast.  But  it  is  to  us  more  than  question- 
able whether  all  the  enquiries  of  the  physiologist  can  be  answered 
in  any  time ;  for  they  trench  on  ground  in  its  very  nature  forbid, 
den  to  mortal  access^  and  involve  the  enquirer  in  bewildering  spe- 
culations, from  which  the  mind  recoils^  stunned  with  awe  and 
amazement,  but  unillumined  by  a  single  additional  ray  of  know, 
ledge.  Here  is  the  prime  question  in  physiology — ^What  is  life  ? 
The  boundary  line  dividing  science  from  the  knowledge  of  himself, 
denied  to  man  by  his  Creator,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  ;  for  physio- 
logy, if  pushed  far,  and  then  not  out  of  its  track,  soon  merges  in 
pi^chology,  after  which  we  speedily  come  to  a  punctum  statu.  It 
is  not  here  the  object  to  discourage  cultivation,  nor  to  depreciate 
the  valuable  and  interesting  additions  which  genius,  from  time  to 
time,  has  added  to  our  physical  knowledge  of  ourselves — ^far  from 
it ;  but,  with  regret,  we  add  that  desert  has  greatly  exceeded  disco- 
very. Our  embarrassment  increases  when  we  come  to  find  that  the 
most  distinguished  physiologists  differ  widely  from  each  other  in 
some  essential  matters,  where  '^  both  cannot  be  right ;"  yet  both 
are  plausible,  and  each  has  numerous  followers,  who  hold,  like  good 
disciples,  fast  by  the  faith  of  their  respective  masters.  It  is  fortu. 
nate  for  hununity  that,  with  such  diverse  doctrines  in  phyaology, 
there  is  no  corresponding  variety — to  the  same  extent — ^in  the  ap- 
plication of  its  laws  in  the  cure  or  treatment  of  disease,  with  which, 
indeed,  it  interferes  less  than  it  might  be  presumed  to  do,  consider- 
ing the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  scientific  physician. 

An  example  of  the  *'  dispabatub"  in  physiology  may  be  made 
tolerably  intelligible  to  lay  readers  thas :  those  laws  called  pkyncal 
which  govern  inorganic  matter^  and  which  now,  by  the  extension  of 
knowledge,  are  familiar  to  most  men  of  even  limited  education,  are 
by  some  philosophers  contended  to  be  identically  the  same  with  the 
laws  which  regulate  living  organic  matter.  Wkile,  on  the  other 
side,  it  is  insisted  that  the  functions  of  organs  are  performed  in  obe- 
dience to  special  laws,  which  they  call-  physiological  or  vital,  and 


sound.  The  author  of  the  experiment  forgot,  as  did  his  disciples,  that  the 
portion  of  a  divided  nerve  which  is  separated  from  the  brain  is  capable  of 
resuming  its  function  for  a  short  season  when  stimulated— /or  which  pwyote 
it  is  not  shown  that  the  galvanic  fluid  is  exclusively  required,  nor  that,  as  in 
other  nerves,  ordinary  stimuli  as  well  as  tpedalf  will  not  produce  the  effect 
Also,  the  galvanometer  failed  invariably  to  prove  the  evolution  of  the  gal- 
vanic fluid  by  means  of  the  nerves,  as  conductors  or  generators.  And  a 
most  conclusive  disproof  of  the  non-identity  of  those  fluids  (nervous  and  gal* 
vanic)  would  seem  to  be  that,  if  the  fluids  are  the  same,  there  should  not  be 
the  following  dissimilarity :  if  a  tight  ligature  be  placed  on  a  nerve  in  the 
living  animal,  the  nerve  no  longer  acts  as  a  conductor  of  the  nerwm»  fluid  : 
now,  if  the  same  proceeding  be  adopted  again,  the  nerve,  despite  its  ligature 
(which  in  the  first  case,  prevented  the  transmissioD  of  the  nervous  fluidX 
perfectly  well  as  before  tne  application,  serves  as  a  conductor,  and  transmits 
the  shock,  galvanic  or  electric 
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whidi,  it  is  affirmed^  have  not  even  an  analogy  to  the  laws  presiding 
oTer  inorganic  matter,  m.  those  of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  To 
msiij  articles  of  which  Utter  creed  we  seriously  incline;  and,  with. 
out  entering  into  the  discussion,  may  just  indicate  that  if  those 
whom  we,  for  distinction  sake,  but  with  no  disrespect,  somewhat 
parsdoziGaUy  call  the  physical  or  material  physiologists,  are  right 
in  their  assumptions,  it  would  seem  they  ought  not  to  be  pui^aled  by 
the  enquiry, ''  What  is  life  ?"  more  than  by  the  question.  What  is 
motion,  or  electricity,  or  gravitation?  All  of  which,  with  even 
t  scanty  knowledge,  we  know  greatly  more  of  than  "  life  \'  and  yet 
thej  must  be  sorely  distressed  for  a  definition  of  life  so  excel* 
lent  as  to  permit  no  exception  to  be  taken  to  it.  A  curiosity  to 
know  more  of  ourselves  than  observation,  unaided  by  science,  affords, 
is  natural  to  all  mankind ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  the  professional 
inquisitors  are  not  the  monopolists  of  an  interest  only  not  universal : 
this  fact,  and  the  popularity  of  the  subject,  by  its  appealing  to  every 
man,  in  some  shape,  about  dinner-time,  have  rendered  digestion  an 
object  of  diligent  and  daily  perquisition.  Taste  and  utility  invest 
it  with  consequence  in  both  health  and  disease :  the  first,  to  recon. 
die  what  is  pleasant  with  that  which  is  harmless  in  our  food ;  the 
second,  to  obviate  or  relieve  disorders  by  means  of  diet.  Man  is  by 
design  an  omnivorous  animal  ;*  and  it  can  scarcely  consist  with  the 
recognition  of  a  fact  so  indisputable  to  say,  d.  priori,  that  any  food 
(not  poisonous)  is  unwholesome  for  him  who  is  by  omniscience 
adapted  to  derive  support  and  nourishment  from  ail;  and  who, 
without  such  benerolent  and  wise  provision,  would  perish  of  hunger 
in  regions  where  he  notoriously  subsists  and  flourishes  on  substances 
whi(£^  in  the  imaginations  of  the  more  refined  or  more  ignorant  of 
his  remote  fellows,  excite  feelings  of  horror  or  disgust ;  many,  indeed, 
of  whom  would  actually  starve  on  the  revolting  viands,  unless,  like 


*  "  As  the  human  race  exists  in  more  parts  of  the  globe  than  any  other 
kind  of  animal)  we  ahould  have  been  but  ill  provided  for  if  we  had  been  des- 
tined to  subsist  on  either  description  of  iboa  alone ;  whereas  man  now  inha- 
bits some  countries  which  afford  either  vegetable  or  animal  food  only.  Man 
is  by  &r  the  moot  omnivorous  of  ail  animals,  capable  not  only  of  feasting  on 
luxurious  combinations  derived  from  each  kingdom,  but  of  subsistinff  with 
health  and  vigour  on  nearly  one  kind  of  the  most  simple  food.  Thus,  to 
mention  a  very  few  instances,  many  at  present  live  on  vegetables  only,  as  the 
tubera  of  solanum  (potatoes),  chesnuts,  dates,  &c.  the  first  families  of  man- 
kind most  probably  sulwisted  for  a  long  period  merely  on  firuits,  roots,  com, 
and  pulse.  The  nomadic  Moors  have  scarcely  any  other  food  than  gum  se- 
nega: the  inhabitants  of  Kamtschatka,  and  many  other  shores,  scarcely  any 
otoer  than  fish.  The  shepherds  in  the  province  of  Carraccas  in  South  Ame- 
rica, on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoko,  ana  even  the  Morelachs  in  Europe,  live 
ahnnst  entirely  on  flesh.  Some  barbarous  nations  devour  raw  animals.  This 
oumoi  be  denied  to  have  been  formerly  the  case  with  the  Samojedes,  the 
Eaquimaux,  and  some  tribes  of  North  America.  Other  nations  are  no  less 
remarkable  in  their  drink.  The  inhabitants  of  many  intertropical  islands, 
cspedallj  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  can  procure  no  sweet  water,  and  instead  of  it 
drmk  the  juice  of  cocoa-nuts.  Others  take  only  sea-water :  and  innumera- 
ble dmihur  fiicts  clearly  prove  man  to  be  omnivorous.*' 
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liimself^  they  were  indigenous  with  the  diet  Such  well-known 
facts  suggest  the  policy  of  learning  to  increase  and  to  economize  the 
materials  of  nourishment^  many  of  which  are  wasted  or  neglected  in 
great  abundance  :  a  circumstance  more  discreditable  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  country  than  to  its  ignorance^  from  which  last  it  can. 
not  entirely  proceed^  as  general  science  possesses  the  means  of  vastly 
multiplying  wholesome  food  from  sources  which  it  were  sinful  to 
neglect  longer.  However  pernicious  may  be  intemperance  and  ex- 
cess on  individuals — and  circumstances  tend  to  make  both  those 
terms  arbitrary  in  particular  cases — ^it  is  certain  that,  on  the  whole, 
luxury  and  refinement,  as  the  fruits  of  intelligence,  are  favourable 
to  health  and  longevity  ;  and  we  are  truly  taught  by  reasoning  and 
observation  that  quantity  of  food  affects  the  health  more  directly 
than  its  quality,  due  regard  being  taken  to  ensure  those  advantages 
of  preparation  which  do  not  significantly  add  to  its  cost,  yet  greatly 
augment  its  pleasant  sapidity,  and  neutralize  or  modify  an  ill  fla. 
vour,  and  subserve  to  diminish  the  waste  of  unemployed  portions. 

It  may  be  necessary  that  our  knowledge  of  the  function  of  diges- 
tion, and  the  process  of  renovation  or  nutrition,  shall  be  greatly  in- 
creased, before  we  can  say  with  certainty  to  what  extent  science 
may  render  subsidiary  to  the  sustentation  of  man,  a  long  catalogue 
of  articles  of  natural  and  artificial  production,  which,  in  the  prodi- 
gality of  his  present  resources  of  civilization,  he  rejects  or  entirely 
overlooks. 

Physiology  cannot  be  more  usefully  employed  than  in  enlightening 
a  subject  of  such  invariable  interest  as  enquiring  into  the  nature  of 
digestion  and  nutrition,  and  deducing  therefrom  conclusions  which 
will  assist  him  in  the  choice,  preparation,  and  economy  of  food.  In 
investigations  for  this  purpose,  none  have  approached  in  certainty 
and  usefulness  the  observations  and  experiments  of  Dr.  Beaumont, 
which  gave  results  wholly  unaffected  by  those  disturbing  causes  in 
physiological  experiments  of  which  we  shall  presently,  with  justice, 
complain. 

The  pursuit  of  physiological  studies  demands  untiring  zeal,  not 
far  removed  from  enthusiasm,  combined  with  habits  of  industry,  pa. 
tient  research,  and  abstinence  from  a  tendency  to  hastv  generaliza- 
tion.  The  sense  of  vision  should  be  acute,  and  that  ot  hearing  not 
less  so ;  for  both  those  faculties  are  often  called  into  requisition,  as 
is  also  a  correctly  discriminating  power  of  smelling,  and  an  exquisite 
delicacy  of  manipulation  in  performing  experiments  on  the  minute 
structures  and  objects  which  are  the  subject  of  inquiry. 

It  is  probable  that  to  deficiency  in  some  or  all  of  those  prerequi- 
sites we  owe  the  discouraging  and  dissimilar  results  from  identical 
investigations ;  and  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  that  too  often  a 
new  and  disturbing  element,  more  or  less  fatal  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  results,  is  introduced  in  the  way  we  are  about  to  describe.  Our 
objection  has  oftener  been  anticipated  or  overlooked  than  obviated  or 
corrected.  In  experiments  performed  on  livine  animals,  the  deduc. 
tions  must  be  frequently  faulty,  or  altogether  fallacious ;  for,  how- 
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ever  skilfully  perforiued^  the  organs  investigated  must  have  their 
functions  greatly  deranged  by  the  injuries  unavoidably  inflicted  by 
the  anatomist ;  doubtless^  some  of  the  phenomena  are  modified  by 
such  violence,  but,  notwithstanding,  they  are  assumed  and  described 
to  be  the  normal  qualities  and  performances.  This  is  an  evil  more 
eauly  complained  of  than  averted  or  redressed ;  yet  it  happens 
eftener  than  it  is  allowed  for,  and,  with  very  astute  professors,  oc- 
casionally goes  for  less  than  it  is  worth.* 

Far  more  stress  is  frequently  laid  on  a  circumstance  of  no  deteri- 
orating consequence  to  science,  although  not  with  the  same  impunity 
to  humanity,  which  is  thereby  impeached  to  an  unmerited  extent, 
and  sometimes  with  more  exaggeration  than  reason,  or  altogether 
without  truth  and  justice.  It  is  said,  the  alleged  cruelty  of  many 
experiments  withholds  their  justification.  Now  it  may  have  hap- 
pened that  some  were  of  unnecessary  severity,  or  occasionally  un- 
called for;  but  these  charges,  if  sustained,  impugn  neither  the  neces- 
sity nor  usefulness  of  the  majority,  and  cannot  be  objected  against 
more  than  a  very  few.  No  man  of  morality,  and  therefore  of. 
religion  and  humanity,  can  look  with  indifference  on  the  infliction 
of  pain,  nor  without  abhorrence  and  indignation  when  the  cruelty 
is  malignant  or  wanton.  We  disclaim  the  imputation  of  insincerity 
and  unworthy  motives,  for  some  of  those  persons  whose  tenderness 
leads  to  the  complaint ;  for  we  well  know  many  estimable  indivi- 
daals  whose  sensibility  prevents  them  from  assenting  to  the  proceed- 
ings (objected  to  as  barbarous)  on  the  grounds  of  expediency,  use- 
fulness, or  even  admitted  necessity.  Perhaps  it  is  expecting  too 
much  to  require  they  should  regard  approvingly,  under  any  circum. 
stances,  what  they  so  unqualifiedly  condemn ;  nevertheless,  candour 
demands  a  mitigation  of  their  severe  denunciations  until  their  con- 
nstency  shall  be  more  apparent  than  their  sympathy.     Of  such  ob- 

*  In  operations  on  the  brain  of  living  animals  it  must  be  difficult,  or  ra- 
ther impossible,  to  remove,  or  destroy  one  cerebral  organ,  without  prejudice 
to  others ;  and  hence  error,  or  confusion,  in  the  results.  Gall  asks,  ^  Where 
is  the  anatomist  or  physiologist  who  precisely  knows  all  the  origins,  the  whole 
extent,  all  the  ramifications,  all  the  connections  of  an  organ.  You  remove 
the  cerebellum,  at  the  same  moment  you  severely  injure  the  medulla  oblon- 
gtU  and  spinalis ;  you  injure  the  tuber  annulare ;  you  injure  the  tubercula 
quadrigemma ;  consequently  your  results  relate  not  merely  to  all  these  parts, 
oot  to  all  those  which  communicate  with  them,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
You  think  you  have  insulated  the  tubercles ;  but-these  tubercles  have  con- 
nection with  the  corpora  oUvaria,  the  medulla  oblon^ta,  the  cerebellum,  the 
sense  of  vision,  and  many  convolutions ;  the  thalt^i  optici,  the  corpora  stri- 
ata, are  connected  below  with  the  crura  cerebri,  tuber  annulare,  the  medulla 
oblongata,  the  pyramids,  and  the  spinal  marrow  ; — abovey  with  all  the  cere- 
bral membranes,  all  the  convolutions,  the  non-fibrous  grey  substance  of  their 
surface  with  the  different  commissures,  as  the  anterior  commissure,  the  great 
commissure,  &c.  &c.  Thus,  there  does  not  exist  a  cerebral  part  wiiich  we  do 
not  know  to  have  numerous  connections  with  other  parts.  I  do  not  except 
even  the  corpora  mamillaria,  the  pineal  gland,  the  intundibulum,  &c  The 
cmMeduuu  jiet  unknown  are  unquestionably  yet  more  numerous."  ''Sir 
Charles  Bell  has  lately  imitated  Gall  in  objectingto  vivisection  as  a  means 
of  discover V.** — Vide  £lliot8on*s  translation  of  Blumenbach. 
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jectors  we  have  known  those  "  whose  house  on  that  aspect  was  one 
pane  of  glass."  Some  such  folk  have  viewed  without  heart-break- 
ing a  horse-race — a  bull  bait — ^a  boxing  match— a  cocking— -and  a 
dog  iighi — ^nay^  have  voluntarily  beheld  a  military  flogging  and  an 
execution !  some  with  indifference,  others  with  pleasure  even  to  par- 
ticipation, but  none  of  which  have  they  spoken  of  With  the  repro- 
bation to  which  they  consign  the  anatomist  who,  for  the  highest  and 
most  useful  purposes,  is  the  instrument  of  pain  to  an  animal  less 
than  is  usually  apprehended,  and  the  sufferings  of  which  are  not 
augmented  by  the  vague  terrors  and  undefined  fears  which«  it  is 
known,  are  generally  the  severest  portion  of  many  indispensable  and 
alarm-creating  surgical  operations.*  The  worthy  persons  we  allude 
to  also,  we  believe,  ride  in  cabs  when  in  haste,  a  contingency  which 
it  is  on  all  hands  agreed  is  not  conducive  to  the  natural  benevolence 
of  the  driver,  nor  to  the  ease  and  convenience  of  the  horse ;  they 
have  but  few  sorrows  for  factory  children  and  hand-loom  weavers ; 
they  eat  oysters  alive  ;  they  hunt  the  hare,  the  deer,  and  the  fox  ; 
and,  with  equal  consistency  and  complacency,  fish  with  live  bait  for 
perch  and  pike ;  none  of  which  acts  have  the  plea  of  necessity,  nor 
all,  the  excuse  of  *'  lawful  pleasure,"  the  last  being  restricted  to  its 
severest  signification.  Their  concern  for  the  subjects  of  physiologi- 
cal experiments  we  would  not  denounce  as  pseudo-humanity,  nor 
can  we  admit  it  to  be  quite  genuine ;  it  is  an  affair  of  mixed  mo- 
tives, a  sort  of  compromise  between  things  they  love  but  ought  not, 
and  things  they  love  not.  We  fear  that  one  grave  charge  could  be 
substantiated  against  some  experiments,  namely,  an  unnecesnary 
frequency  of  repetition,  for  verification :  surely  tne  results  of  many 
experiments  are  sufficiently  proved  to  be  uniform  and  genuine  to 
deserve  assent  on  authority,  dispensing  with  reiterated  proof  not  de- 
manded by  scepticism  ;  aiui  which  are  cruel,  because  not  justified  by 
necessity.  That  certain  poisons  are  fatal  to  animal  fife  in  very 
small  doses  is  a  fact  no  longer  needingl,he  proof  to  be  exhibited ;  yet 
we  have  seen  in  chemical  lectures  a  cruel  and  unnecessary  waste  of 
animal  life,  a  cruel  and  unnecessary  infliction  of  pain,  to  demon- 
strate  what  is  not  doubtful,  nor  required  to  be  seen  in  order  to  its 
belief:  as  that  strychnia  and  hydrocyanic  acid  are  deadly  substances. 

*  MtiUer  says  that  some  animals,  rabbits  especially,  are  so  firi^htened  by 
the  first  steps  of  experiment,  before  they  have  suffered  any  considerable  in- 
jury, that  the  skin  has  become  apparently  insensible  to  pain  fi:om  cutting  and 
pinching.  This  must,  however,  be  considered  unproved ;  for  there  are 
many  examples  of  the  endurance  of  suffering  without  the  ordinary  manifes- 
tations of  sensibilitv.  Another  circumstance  may  be  worth  considering;  it 
is  highly  probable  that  the  effects  of  terror  on  animals  may  somewhat  vary 
fi'om  those  in  man,  in  whom  the  imagination  plays  so  conspicuous  a  part, 
brutes  having  no  analogous  fiiculty.  Fear,  alone  and  indefinite,  is  less 
torturing  than  when  it  is  combined  with  the  uncertainty  of  ignorance  of  the 
evil  to  come,  and  which  is  supplied,  and  mostly  magnified,  by  the  imaginap 
tion  ;  and  it  may  be  that  a  sbgnter  stimulus  would  produce  proofe  of  sensi- 
bility— ^Bs  ticklinff,  which  we  well  know  excites  peculiar  sensibility  when  a 
ruder  contact  fails. 
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If  the  sanative  efiecta  of  medicine  could  be  ascertained  by  their  pre- 
Tioas  exhibition  to  brutes,  and  relied  on  for  our  guidance  in  pre- 
scrifaiDg  for  man,  the  immolation  of  a  hecatomb  of  animals  for 
health's  sake  would  be  as  justifiable  as  the  slaughter  of  a  herd  of 
oxen  for  his  esurience,  and  on  the  same  grounds.  Unluckilj  there 
aie  but  few  resemblances  between  man  and  most  animals,  in  the 
operation  of  drugs  on  both.  The  varying  and  sometimes  opposite 
efieets  of  medicines  on  horses  are  well  known  to  reterinarians ;  and 
disappointment  on  the  subject  might,  we  think,  have  been  antici. 
pated,  as  nothing  can  well  be  more  remote  than  the  analogies  on 
which  rested  the  expectation  of  identical  effects  from  the  same  sup. 
posed  remedies.  On  horses,  opium,  mercury,  nitrate  of  potass,  suL 
phate  of  magnesia,  and  antimony,  are  examples.  Opium  is  vastly 
lets  striking  in  its  effects  as  an  anodyne  and  a  narcotic :  sulphate  of 
magnesia  (Epsom  salts)  is  questionably  aperient.  Tartrite  of  anti. 
mony  less  striking  as  a  diaphoretic  (promoter  of  perspiration)  ;  and 
as  an  emetic  it  is  not  employed,  from  the  fact  of  the  horse's  stomach 
being  anatomically  inimical  to  such  an  operation.  Nitrate  of  potass 
(nitre,  or  saltpetre)  is  inoperative,  or  veiy  nearly  so,  as  a  diuretic 
However,  it  is  to  observation  more  than  to  physiology  we  owe  our 
knowledge  of  the  value  and  effects  of  medicines :  for  their  use  is 
eommonly  empirical,  though  directed  by  the  best  informed.  That 
carbonate  of  iron  should  in  ''  St.  Vitus's  dance"  (especially  when  oc 
curring  before  puberty)  be  almost  a  specific ;  that  arsenic  should 
bare  nearly  the  same  effect  on  the  same  disease,  when  not  depend- 
ing on  diseased  changes  of  structure  of  the  brain ;  that  creosote,  a 
newly-discovered  essential  oil,  a  product  of  the  destructive  distilla- 
tion of  wood,  sub-nitrate  of  bismuth,  and  hydrocyanic  (prussic)  acid, 
should  be  all  nearly  omnipotent  in  obstinate  vomiting  not  sympto- 
matic of  inflammation  of  the  stomach  (gastritis)  and  a  few  other 
occasional  causes,  we  owe  to  observation  and  experience ;  and  while 
we  remain  ignorant  of  their  mode  of  action  on  the  stomach  and  ner. 
Tous  system,  we  can  hardly  look  to  physiology  for  lights. 

But  to  physiology  we  owe  infinite  obligations  for  a  knowledge, 
limited  as  it  is,  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system ;  and  here  this  ele- 
vating science  bids  fair  to  be  suggestive  of  something  we  may  be 
aUe  hereafter  to  accom])1ish  for  the  treatment  of  their  functional 
derangements.  By  proving  the  office  and  healthy  operations  of  the 
respective  divisions  of  those  organs  only  can  we  ascertain,  by  their 
distorbance,  the  seai  of  the  disease,  which  is  ever  formidable.  In 
hjdropbobia,  epilepsy,  tetanus,  and  insanity,  we  have  nearly  every 
thing  to  learn,  if  it  is  fated  that  any  thing  more  is  to  be  accom- 
plished. Already  we  can  with  certainty  localise  some  affections, 
especially  when  the  cause  exists  near  the  base  of  the  brain.  In  like 
manner,  internal  injuries  inflicted  by  external  violence  have  some- 
times their  precise  seat  indicated  by  the  symptoms ;  but  these  ad- 
vantages are  among  the  benefits  conferred  by  physiology,  and  their 
valae  is  beyond  calculation.  The  two  most  recent  additions  to  this 
science  are  the  works  before  us :  different,  yet  alike.    Dr.  Elliot- 
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son's  title  we  take  to  be  an  assumption,  notwithstanding  his  excuse* 
In  1815  he  translated  (anonymously)  Professor  Blumenbach's  InslU 
tuiiones  Physiologica.    In  1817  he  published  a  second  edition,  with 
his  name,  and  the  addition  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  notes* 
In  1820  he  published  a  third  edition,  with  two  hundred  pages  of 
notes.     In  1824  he  published  a  fourth  edition,  from  a  new  edilum 
of  the  original  work,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  notes, 
which  notes  greatly  exceeded  the  text.    The  fifth  edition  is  a  still 
farther  enlargement  and  improvement  on  its  predecessors,  and  brings 
before  the  reader  yery  nearly  all  that  is  known  in  the  most  lucid 
manner,  and  expressly  calculated  for  '*  the  general  reader ;  since 
such  works  are  now  read  as  much  out  of  the  profession  as  by  medi- 
cal men,"  as  they  well  deserve  to  be.     Dr.  £lliotson  has  thought 
proper — and  we  have  no  quarrel  with  his  judgment  on  this  point-* 
to  omit  a  great  deal  of  Blumenbach's  text,  not  from  any  demerit, 
but  because  the  science  has  advanced  beyond  the  last  edition  of 
Blumenbach — the  patriarch  of  physiology.     The  deficiency  is  made 
up  by  excellent  notes,  consisting  of  reference  to,  and  extracts  from, 
every  accessible  and  respectable  authority.     Now  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
discover  by  what  reasoning  the  omission  of  Blumenbach's  and  the 
substitution  of  fifty  others'  matter  can  entitle  Dr.  £.  to  call  ^e 
work  "  EUiotson's  Physiology :"  '*  Everybody's  Physiology"  were  a 
fitter  name*     However,  he  expresses,  with  great  confidence,  that  he 
is  sure  Blumenbach  will  not  object  (we  have  not  heard  that  he  did 
in  1835)|*  and  we  have  even  a  less  right ;  yet  it  may  appear  to  the 
readers  of  the  work  that  Dr.  E.  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  pro. 
found  critic  than  a  professed  physiologist ;  in  vrYAchJlrst  character 
he  leaves  nothing  to  he  wished  for  in  the  way  of  candour  and  fitness ; 
albeit  he  is  often  self-complacent,  sometimes  supercilious,  and  occa. 
sionally  trenchant :  yet  these  are  more  allied  to  the  confidence  inse- 
parable from  competence  and  courage,  than  vanity  and  ill  nature. 
And  it  should  be  remembered  that  his  unselfish  nature,  preferring 
truth  for  her  own  sake,  and  always  perilling  his  ease  where  he  be. 
lieves  he  is  her  champion,  he  has  sometimes  incurred  the  hostility 
of  ignorance  and  envy  to  an  extent  that  might  well  excuse  a  more 
energetic  defence  of  himself  than  even  he  makes  in  the  second  part 
of  the  present  work.     It  must  be  also  remembered  that  he  is  a  true 
disciple  of  Dr.  Grail,  which  is  a  very  different  afiair  from  being  a 
"  phrenologist,"  in  the  received  acceptation  of  that  term.     That 
branch  of  physiology  as  treated  by  Gall  and  defended  by  Dr.  £.  is 
another  thing  than  what  is  assailed  by  its  opponents  and  understood 
by  Ihe  "  bumpists."    On  the  subject  in  question  there  is  greater 
misapprehension  than  on  any  other  with  which  men,  not  extremely 
scientific  in  their  occupations,  meddle ;  and  as  its  propounders  have 
been  oftener  amateurs  than  professors,  the  subject  has  suffered  by 
the  incompetence  of  the  teacher,  more  in  actually  misleading  than 

*  Vide  prefiu^e  to*  the  fifth  edition,  parti,  February,  1835.    The  second 
part  is  recently  out,  18S8. 
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from  defident  Jieal.  This  could  hardly  be  otherwise^  for  phrenology 
is  aol  SD  iadependent  scieQce ;  it  is  an  integer  in  physiology,  and 
cmiot  be  dealt  with  by  ordinary  minda  with  ordinary  attainments. 
Indeed^  fueh  individuals  are  as  Uttle  capable  of  thorough  conversion 
^  as  they  are  impercipient  of  arguments  militating  agairut,  the 
doctrinea. 

We  believe  that  I^ireaology  cannot,  for  those  reasons,  ever  be  po- 
pular; in  other  words,  it  must  remain  an  affair  of  failh  to  all  who 
briag  noi  the  talent,  learning,  and  great  observation,  essential  to  con^ 
meHmh  Aa  it  is  expounded  by  ike  majority  of  its.  teachers,  it  is 
the  cruder  ftoeiful,  unsatisfying  afiair,  that  its  equally  ignorant  objec- 
tors partially  sooceed  in  representing  it,  many  of  them,  honestly, 
knovo^  no  more  of  it  than  is  described  by  the  vulgar  and  incapable, 
vho,  addiqf  enthusiasm  to  ignorance,  bring  down  discredit  on  that, 
wbiehy  if  understood,  deserves  all  honour,  A  wide  space  sunders 
MuBer  from  Elliotson ;  the  last  is  a  worshipping  disciple  of  Gall ;  and 
vhat  la  vastly  more  rare  than  admiration  of  that  great  man,  perfectly 
oadafvftanda  the  doctrines  of  which  Gall  is  the  apostle :  on  Uie  other 
fand*  M4Uer,  after  making  admissions  the  force  and  effect  of  which 
be  se^aa  not  to  have  calculated,  winds  up  by  concurring  with  the 
opinioa  of  a  French  physiologist,  every  way  inferior  to  himself,  (Ma- 
jsodie)  thalcraniosoopy  or  phrenology  may  be  reckoned  with  astrology 
lad  alchemy  I  which  opinion  is  tantamount  to  absolute  proof  that 
MttUmr  sevtfr  read  Gall,  which  is  equivalent  to  proving,  that,  ex  ne~ 
eeuiiaie,  he  cannot  by  any  possibility  understand  phrenology,  al- 
thai^b  he  proBumea  to  pronounce  ex  cathedra  against  it.  Nearly  all 
the  iHKiaal  and  also  the  morbid  phenomena  of  the  nervous  system, 
were  koowB  ta  the  aocienta ;  but  it  was  left  to  others,  and  of  tlus  day, 
to  daon  the  merit  of  more  correct  knowledge  going  beyond  that, 
which  ifl  merely  observed  without  being  uodersteod.  To  the  known 
fewetiflna  dt  the  toua,  spinal  cord,  and  ganglionic  system^  is  now,  by 
leiney  added  another^  long  since  obscuroly  recognised  as  something 
aUisd  to  ^  sympathy,"  and  now  b^tised  by  one  of  the  claimants  to 
oi%inaJi^>  aa  the  '*  reflex  function"  of  the  spinal  cord,  a  term,  it  is 
iMMtedt  about  as  original  aa.  the  discovery,  both  of  which,  it  is  assert- 
ed, wi^  much  confirming  testimnoy,  were  not  unknown  to  Prochaska 
in  the  last  century.  Of  living  candidates  for  the  credit  of  a  "  discover- 
er," Muller  ia  one,  and  that  he  is  a  "  discoverer"  we  have  no  doubt. 

To  the  egustence  of  the  reflex  function  as  a  previously  unknown  and 
Bet  usderatood  fiuieliiOD*  Dr.  Elliotson  is  opposed,  and  with  candour 
and  ahi^,  Bukes  a  strong  opposition  to  the  novel  claims  o^  reeent  dis- 
covery and  superior  information.  As  the  advocates  of  the  novelty  of  the 
theory  admit  that  more  remains  to  be  done,  e.g.  the  discovery  of  special 
aaftea^  (orikd  faj  Dr.  Hall  <<  excilo-notory")  for  the  performance  of 
the  reflex  teeCkm,  it  is  hard  to  come  to  a  conclusion  unalterable : 
while  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  an  excellent  anatomist  (Mr.  Grain - 
▼01..  iz.,  KO.  xxvu  43 
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get)  offers  good  evidenee  of  his  haying*  nearly  oompteted 
very,  which,  when  fully  completed,  shall  leave  the  thing  no  longer  dis* 
potable.  None  of  the  opponents  of  the  **  reflex  function"  doctrines 
equal  Dr.  EUiotson  in  argument  and  ingenionsness,  nor  is  their  hos- 
tifity  so  cogent ;  but  we  confess,  he  fiiils  to  satisfy  us  that  he  is  right 
on  an  important  point,  distinguishing  him  from  others,  and  of  thescf 
most  conspicuously,  Miiller.*  In  eiamining  this  subject,  a  striking 
difierenoe  is  apparent  in  the  modes  of  reasoning  and  research  of  ftlul- 
ler  and  ElUotson ;  a  difference  which  indeed  often  gives  a  preponder* 
ating  advantage  to  the  distinguished  Grerman ;  he  leaves  no  doubt  on 
the  mind,  that  his  belief  on  any  given  point,  is  the  result  of  reasoning 
on  what  he  actually  saw  and  experimented ;  phrenology  akme  except* 
ed.  Too  often  a  great  good  has  a  proportionate  alloy  or  quaHficatioii 
arising  out  of  human  fallilHlity,  over  e^mating  in  its  pride  its  seem- 
ing triumphs  in  the  search  after  truth,  sometimes  causing  too  laige  a 
reMance  on  what  are  called  facts :  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  examples 
in  proof,  that  generally,  even  the  most  indifferent  logicians  are  oftener 
to  he  relied  on  in  their  ratiocination,  than  in  their  facts  ;  a  ciroom- 
stance  nofr  necessarily  invalidating  their  honesty.  In  experiments,  the 
cftinef  object  sought,  and  sought  with  the  greatest  avidity,  is  that  which 
aidds  confirmation  to  a  firegone  conclusion,  notwithstanding,  it  is 
sometimes  coupled  with  other  consequences,  which,  if  not  neutnliBng, 
af  least,  so  qualify  the  main  one,  as  to  ^Mite  considerably  its  value? 
trlth  the  sanguine,  and  the  short-sighted,  these  deductions  are  not 
duly  allowed  for,  and  a  common,  vitiating  effect,  is,  **  proving  toe 
niuch."  .  The  sources  of  errM:  ^ure  innumerable  where  the  senses  are 
eoncemed — they  are  notoriously  more  easily  imposed  on  than  the 
judgments,  and  the  differenoes  in  men's  9etUient  perceptions  are 
greater,  than  in  their  nunM  percipienoe  of  disparity :  add  to  this  the 
readiness  with  which  men  are  persuaded  to  believe  that  which  ^tf 
wish  to  be  true.  To  what  but  defective  observation  of  facts  can  we 
ascribe  such  things  as  follow  ?  Wilson  Philip  contends  that  division 
of  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve  suppresses  secretion  of  the  gastric  juiee, 
aiid  arrests  digestion ;  on  the  otiier  hand,  Leuret  and  Lasaaigne  main- 
tain, that  digestion  proceeds  as  before,  ai%er  six  inches  of  «adb  nerve 


*  Br.  EUiotson,  without  forseeiDg  the  consequences,  almost  admits  the  ex- 
istence of  the  exclto-motory  ftmctlons,  when  he  says,  **  The  ftmctioos  of  the 
hinfls  and  stomach  could  hsidlj  proceed  without  sensation**  (page  4SI7)-  He 
ooujd  scaroelj  mean,  by  *^  sensation,'*  in  the  sense  used,  <*  common  senrntjon,** 
as  eontahutneu  of  those  organs  exists  only  when  thev  are  diseased  or  disor« 
dered ;  but  they  have  a  peculiai  excitabUfty,  which  MQiler  and  Hall  show  is 
proper  to  them,  and  the  appeal  to  which,  by  the  '<  exdto-motoiy"  portion  of 
the  nervous  system,  leaos  to  the  performance  of  actions  proper  to  them. 
CsfifdMWMM  of  sensation  would  prove  disease  in  those  oigans  t  and  when 
organs  respond  to  the  stimuli  peculiar  to  them,  and  essential  to  exdto  their 
proper  function,  the  impression  is  not  recognized  by  the  brain,  as  that 
organ  is  conscious  of  pain  produced  by  ii\jury,  or  is  aware  of  external  exist- 
ences. 
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it  venovidl  The  oonchiuons  are  opposite  of  Dn*  Wilson  Pfaflipaad 
firechct;  the  first,  obviated  the  ill  effheU  of  the  rewko/eml  oj  n piece 
efthwfMeumo'gaetrie  merve^  on  the  lunge  and  etomachy  hy  euppkf" 
ing'  tkeee  orgeme  wi^*Ae  gahanie  infimnce  ;  and  hence,  among  ei- 
ther notiQiis,  inferred  that  thd  nervous  and  galTanic  fluids  are  the 
but.  Dr.  Braohet  pn>dnoed  the  eame  results  by  merely  irriUUf 
the  devided  nerve  going  to  the  stomach. 
Physiologj  teems  wUh  similar  contradictions ;  and  anatomy,  which 
fsom  its  more  material  and  apparent  neture,  would  seem  to  be  by 
right  ^empt  from  such  uneeriainty,  furnishes  similar  examples* 
tfaonghnot  to  the  same  amount  I  e.g.  the  ''  respiratory  tract*'  of  Sir 
Cfaailee  Bell  is  sometnnes  wanting,  but  its  alleged  function  never* 
And  it  von  but  recently  that  the  anatomy  of  the  liver  came  before 
tts,  demonsirated  as  widely  different  as  possible  from  any  former  de« 
scrqition  and  preconceived  notion  of  it  I  The  microsoopic  investige* 
tione  of  Ehrenberg  would  prove  that  the  nerves  are  Udmlar  i  Bea- 
fni,  CO  the  oontrary,  asserts  that  they  are  aggregations  of  *'  eoUd  cyr 
Httders,  each  invested,  like  mu8c«lar  .fibrils,  with  a  fine  membrane 
and  the  iriiole  with  a  commen  covenng  to  form  a  trunk.  He  dcH 
ciaras  that  no  tvhe  casts  in  them,  as  many  have  asserted."  We  MMgr 
•hoerve  that  Mill  We  views  agree  with  £hrenbeig's ;  oanfinned.kf 
eke&rtamiiimf  Mullev>  says  ^t  the  esperiments  of  Ure  and  Wilaon 
Philip  h«ve  given  rise  to  nuscenoeptions— *aUudiag  to  the  now  relutcd 
hypodieeia  belere  oMrected,  that  Uie  electric  and  nervous  fluids  ore 
■flftilar,  instead  of  bdng,  as  diey  certainly  are,  totally  diflG^rent.  M^ 
also,  with  mnch  graceful  admiration,  assigns  to  Sir  C*^  Bell  the  meri/^ 
eijint  suggestmg  the  division  of  the  reote  of  the  spinal  nerves  into 
motor  ood  eenUentt  the  first  coming  from  the  anterior,  the  second 
from  tlie  posterior,  columns  of  the  cord*  Bell  afterwards  proved  thi4 
to  be  the  eaae  as  relates  to  the  anterior  or  motor  roots ;  but  left  un- 
settled (to  the  satisfaction  of  some)  whether  be  was  comnnced  of  the 
osea  of  the  posterior  roots  in  reference  to  sensation ;  a  point  which 
Msgendie  did  certainly  afterwards  establish,  and,  if  Dr.  Elliotson  can 
be  credited,  without  aooess  to  a  privately*ciroulated  pamphlet  by  Sir 
C  Bell  many  years  before  (1811).  Very  few  will  submit  to  the 
coofident  assertion — a  mere  and  worthless  assertion — of  Dr.  Elliot- 
son,  that  Magendie  did  not  so  obtain  the  elementary  materjals  of  what 
he  stoutly  contends  is  a  discovery  of  bi%  owp,,..  We  fear  we  ihust  re- 
tnci  soBse  portion  of  the  generally  well-deserved  praise  we  so  warmly 
accorded  to  Dr.  Elliotson  at  the  beginniug  ef  this  article,  for  his  tone 
of  expression  when  speaking  of  SirC.  Bell  is  unworthy  of  both ;  and 
unless  Dr.  E*  shall  make  a  discoveiy  of  equivalent  value,  great  as  is 
his  acknowledged  merit,  his  immortality  ^mst  be  p9stpone4 :  in  thie 
mean  time  Sir  C.  Bell  may  be  said  to  have-f-exclusive  of  other  greet 
merits — by  this  dis^very  alone,  deserved  and  achieved  a  pbilosophi- 
cA  apotheosis.  These  two  specimens  will  suffice  to  acquaint  the 
feeder  with  the  startling  disagreements  prevailing  in  the  regions  of 
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seience,  vbere  all  shoidd  be  hftnooay  and  agr^Mient ;  and  ulao  prov« 
that  easetitial  to  the  establishmetit  of  erery  trntb^  is  the  pasMg«  of  a 
long  )>eiriod  of  time. 

We  hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  inconftiatent  with  the  oonnAendatkm 
bestowed  on  Dr.  £.'8  work,  that  while  acknowledging  its  fall  value, 
we  aogur  that  Mailer's  will  be  more  frequently  confided  ki  at  an  a«- 
ihority :  while  Dr.  E.'s  compilation,  being  rendered  more  attractWe 
bj  the  copiousness  and  variety  of  its  materials,  will  insosre  more  ex- 
tensive perusal,  and  may  probably  have  the  good  fortmie  to  inspire 
its  readers  with  a  taste  for  its  subject^ — ^where  genius  leads,  the 
world  will  follow — Miiller  has  beyond  doubt  established  for  himself 
claims  to  be  so  considered,  and  the  confidence  which  he  olearly  has 
in  himself  will  inevitably  be  shared  by  his  readers.  His  book,  thea$ 
holds  a  place  of  advantage  over  Elliotson's,  which  savours  more  of 
the  character  of  an  arbitrator  or  nmpire,  than  of  a  pioneer  who  has 
broke  and  cleared  the  ground  for  hmself.  In  these  evpressk>BS  it  is 
very  far  from  our  intention  to  disparage  its  great  merits  :  but  it  is 
certain  that  confidence  is  more  likely  to  follow  originality  tten  imfili^ 
tion ;  and  we  make  no  doubt  that  every  artide  in  t/he  phyviolegkal 
creed  of  Miiller  is  Ihe  result  of  proofs  with  which  M  must  he  satis* 
fied ;  and,  where  doubt  was  unavoidable,  tiiai  he  repeated  fbr  himself 
the  experiments  of  others,  and  satisfied  himself  by  %his  mode  of  veri^ 
fication  before  he  adopted  a  single  partioolar*  We  cannot  deny  the 
probability  that  he  sometimes  shares  the  ftite  of  his  pK^eeefsaors  in 
being  deceived  by  appearances,  and  deduces  conclusions  which  his 
future  observation,  or  that  of  others,  may  correct ;  still  he  is  not  one 
likely  to  remain  satisfied  alter  the  suspicion  of  fallacy :  and  it  may  be 
predicated  of  his  candour  that  he  would  be  Uie  first  to  recant  an 
error,  whether  of  observation  or  of  opinion. 

We  expect  that  a  long  time  must  elapse  ere  another  system  cf  phy- 
siology will  supersede  Miiller*s  ;  and  when  that  occurs,  it  will  certainly 
owe  its  precedence  to  the  added  discovery  and  confirmaUmi  of  time, . 
rather  than  the  substitution  of  other  views  for  those,  many  of  which 
this  book  will  help  to  establish.  '*He  is  not  merely  a  correct  obsci^ 
ver— demanding,  as  we  hav«  elsewhere  showti,  qualities  so  rarely 
found— but  he  reasons  like  one  whose  judgment  could  not  be  betray- 
ed by  a  sophism  :  it  is  severely  inductive.  His  good  fortune  is  con- 
spicuous in  being  translated  by  one  who  has  rendered  greats— we  had 
almost  said  complete — justice  to  bis  original ;  and  the  work,  conse* 
quently,  doth  not  read  like  a  translation.  The  translation  is  worthy 
of  the  original ;  both  are  excellent,  and  will,  doubtless,  give  an  im* 
pulse  to  the  study  of  a  science  which  hath  rendered  great  Bernoe  to 
humanRy,  and,  if  prosecnted  with  seal,  promises  to  lay  it  under  still 
greater  obligations.  Last,  but  not  least,  it  will — ^at  least,  the  hope  is 
reasonable — ^stimulate  our  countrymen  to  an  emulation  of  their  ix/tt' 
tinental  fellows,  and  no  longer  leave  England  subject  to  the  reproach 
of  bringing  up  the  rear  in  this  one  of  the  medical  sciences,  instead  <^9 
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IS  in  noel  olii«ra»  leidiiig  lihe  Tan'»  Iliai  «ich  is  flanrable  on  otlacr 
accwmtgi  w31  imI  be  ^piestiooed  bf  tibofle  wko  shall  be  liM  tbat  it  ia 
but  vary  lately  physiology  forms  more  tbaii  incidemtally  a  fut  of  tin 
madi«ai  pnpU'a  edocatiafQ :  ati  the  phynoiogy  he  fonderly  got,->*-«ive 
what  he  rtsoUitely  sought  and  lAitained  .for  himself'— was  t£e  laisenh- 
bk  modicnm  fbnahig  a  tery  small  aad  tmcorttin  portion  of  his  «mI»* 
mieal  leduveal  A^thin  the  last  flew  years  the  scene  has  whoRf 
changed ;  and  not  only  is  it  more  specially  insisted  on  and  eoltivateJ^ 
bat  its  attractions  siAidt  the  attention  of  students^  many  of  whom 
possess  an  amount  of  this  knowledge  that  weald  have  tndNSe  a  pr»* 
fessor  thirty  years  ago  I  It  enjoys  the  enviable  advantage  of  receiving 
fflnch  reflected  light,  and  invokes^j^e  successful  aid  of  nearly  every 
other  science,  or  some  of  their  branches,  especially  <(4iemi9try,  whsch 
itKlf  may  be  considered  as  a  science  almost  new^  if  we  contrast  the 
wretched,  piebald,  empirical  cookery,  that  was  honoured  by  that  name 
not  very  long  since.  Again,  to  France  and  Crermany  wo  owe  an  mn- 
payable  debt  of  gratitude  and  utility,  for  redeemhig  the  state  of  lliings 
put  aHuded  to,  and  elevating  chemistiy  into  the  glorious  science  it 
now  is,  meKorattog  the  condition  of  man  in  all  countries.,  and  in  every 
conceivable  way  adding  to  his  knowledge,  enlarging  his  intellects, 
sabduing  to  his  wiH  and  for  his  use  the  most  "  gnarled  and  miwedge- 
able"  materials  in  nature,  heretofore  wasted  or  neglected  as  worthless 
or  impracticable :  in  fine,  conferring  advantages  which  are  incalcula- 
ble by  meanft  that  are  infinite. 


Mkroioofnc  lUuHnUkm*  cf  LMn^  Obfeds,  fkdr  Nidund 
^.,  4^.  vrith  researches  conoermng  the  most  eligible  methods  of 
constmcting  MicroscopeSy  and  instructions  for  using  diem,  by  CX 
R.  Goring,  M.D.  a  new  edition,  emended  and  enktfged  ;  by  An. 
drew  Pritchard,  MJLS.  8vo/ London,  1838,  pp.  248,  with 
many  cuts  and  ookmited  figurea. 

The  ^'  Microocopic  Illustrations"  wera  fitst  puUisked  in  1899  ; 
the  work  is  now  reproduced  in  an  amended  farm,  with  the  addition 
sf  stthsecfiicnt  disooveries  in  the  construction  amd  uses  of  the  nricrou 
loope.  The  present  edition  qyens  with  introduotory  remarks  on  the 
appUcaiion  of  this  wonderful  instromeiit  to  the  sciences,  and  an  ao*. 
count  of  its  recent  improvements.  Then  follow  three  descriptive 
chapters  on  the  larva  and  pupa  of  a  straw-coloured  plumed  gnat, 
the  Corethra  plumkornU  of  Stephens ;  on  the  larva  and  chrysslis  of 
a  day-fly,  the  Ephemera  narginaia  of  Stephens ;  and  on  the  larva 
of  a  species  of  British  hydrophilus,  the  H.  carahoides  of  entomolo- 
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gists.  These  three  suhjects  are  adminUy  illustrated  with  exquisite 
HiicMMco|Ac  figures,  pkdn  and  coloured,  and  altogether  the;f  ccmald^ 
tute  a  most  beautiful  and  instructive  study  for  the  levers  of  natnral 
history.  One  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  explication  of  thd  terms  em* 
ployed  in  microscopic  science,  including  a  description  of  the  vertical 
microBoope;  and,  in  another  chapter,  the  adifomatic  telesoope, 
wkh  its  apparatus  and  the  mode  of  using  it,  is  persincuously  ex. 
plamed  by  descriptive  and  graphic  illustrations.  Among  his  prac- 
tical remarks  on  microscopes  for  viewing  and  drawing  aqnatle 
larvae.  Dr.  Goring  introduces  the  important  observations, — ihai 
foaier^insech  do  not  appear  to  require  air  to  support  their  exiet' 
ence,  and  that  Tkames~f»aier  g|  utterly  poisonous  to  nearly  the 
iphde  race  of  aquatic  insects.  In  a  particular  discussion,  he  en- 
deavours to  answer  the  inquiry,  **  Whether  there  is  a  best  pos« 
rible  way  of  constructing  the  stand  or  mounting  of  Microscopes,  the 
specific  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied  being  first  determined ; 
and,  from  the  reasons  and  facts  adduced  by  him,  he  deducea  the 
conclusion,  *'  that  the  principles  at  least  of  the  best  possible  con- 
struction of  the  mechanical  part  of  microscopes,  may  be  defined/' 
To  this,  he  adds  a  proposition  to  supplant  the  term  compound  m£mo- 
scope,  bv  the  word  Engiscopb,  formed  of  iyyin,  nigh,  and  ^m^rim,  to 
view,  which  well  expresses  an  instrument  for  closely  observing  near 
objects.  The  doctor  trusts  that  his  designation  for  the  compound 
microscope  will  be  adopted  as  lawful  and  orthodox ;  and,  entertain- 
ing the  same  impression,  Mr.  Pritchard  gives  a  minute  description 
of  the  instrument,  under  the  name  of  ''Dr.  Goring* s  Operative 
Aplanatic  Engiscope,"  and  he  exhibits  all  its  parts  distinctly  on  a 
plate  containing  twenty-five  representative  figures.  In  the  laat 
chapter.  Dr.  G.  furnishes  the  reader  with  very  full  and  clear  direc- 
tions regarding  the  manner  of  observing  with,  and  managing,  Lis 
new  instrument,  which  is  denominated  **  Aplanaiic'*  for  the  reason 
that  he  considers  it  "  free  from  both  kinds  of  aberration,  or  devoid 
of  all  errors."  An  appendix  to  the  treatise  consists  of  four  appro- 
priate articles — on  the  optical  phenomena  of  certain  crystals,  and 
further  observations  on  the  same/by  H.  F.  Talbot,  F.R.S. — ^the  ex- 
ordium to  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  by  Dr.  Gk>ring,— and  an 
account  of  Swammerdam's  method  of  dissecting  and  preparing  ob- 
jects for  the  microscope.  Such,  then,  is  an  analytical  view  of  the 
*' Microscopical  Illustrations,"  which,  in  all  that  concerns  the  en- 
gravings and  their  colouring,  the  descriptions  and  their  philosophy, 
do  constitute  a  scientific  monograph  pre-eminently  remarkable  for 
the  excellence  of  its  arrangements,  the  perfections  of  its  graphic  re- 
presentations, and  the  amusiug  as  well  as  instructive  tendency  of  its 
principles. 
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iix  Hisianoai  Fiew  ^  the  Nature  and  RuuUs  of  Faccinatiath  a^ 
tu^oUfd  in  Dr.  Baron's  "  Life  ^  Jenner"  by  Vigomen8i9 1 
l^moy  Stratford,  Worcester ;  RitiHgton,  London. 

Vmkienknws  has  here  indited  an  extremely  sensible,  judicious, 
lad  iBstnictiTe  review  of  vaccination  and  its  beneficial  results.  His 
monogniph  is  finely  characterized  by  the  dignified  elegance  of  ^ 
gttktlemaa,  the  politeness  and  erudition  of  a  philoeopher,  the  ener^ 
getic  and  i^omog  beneficence  of  a  philanthropist.  Every  woUm 
viaherof  raaakind  will  cordially  join  in  a  sincere  recommendation 
of  the  book,  as  a  means  most  admirably  calculated  to  mode^tte  or 
remove  the  prejudices  that  may  anywhere  exist  against  a  salutary 
piDoesi^  whoneby  incalculable  advantages  might  be  conferred  oa 
evory  humiui  family,  throoj^  suooessive  ages,  to  the  end  of 
tine. 
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OUTLINES    OF    PERIODICAL   LITERATURE, 
RELATING  TO  THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES  &  PHILOSOPHY. 

(Continaed  from  page  178  of  the  prcaeat  Tolnine.) 

JHe  MagMMlne  ^f  Natural  HiMtary,  and  Joumai  of  Zoology^  Batanyy  Minera- 
%y,  Gtologify  and  MeUarologyy  conducted  by  Edward  Charlesworth,  F.G.S. 
8?o^'LondoD,  1838. 

No.  XXII,  OcTOBKB,  1838 — ^Dr.  Drummond  opens  this  number  ot  the 
Maguine  with  the  first  of  a  series  of  notices  of  Irith  Entoxoa  ;  and,  in  this, 
he  adopts  Rudolphi*s  nomenclature  and  classification.  The  doctor's  first 
nibjectis  the  Echinorhynchus  acii«,  an  intestinal  worm,  which  is  particularly 
frequent  in  fishes  of  the  Cod  tribe.  He  characterizes  the  animal,  both  ordi- 
DiUj  and  specifically ;  gives  six  figures,  in  illustration  of  its  ova  and  other 
puts;  defines  its  ascertained  habitates ;  and,  with  a  train  of  ingenious  expe- 
rimental descriptions  ot  the  economy  and  physiology  of  this  parasite,  he  fur- 
nishes a  truly  valuable  contribution  to  the  Irish  entozoology.  From  accu- 
late  and  repeated  observations  with  the  microscope,  he  concludes  that  the 
ecfainorfaynchous  ova  are  expelled  through  a  caudal  pore :  altogether,  hia 
article  well  merits  the  attention  of  naturalists.  Mr.  Skaife  continues  his 
e«ay  on  the  Ornithology  of  Blackburn ;  and,  under  the  order  Scakso&es, 
ibur  species — ^Picus  mridis^  the  green  woodpecker ;  P.  major,  the  greater 
qiotted  woodpecker ;  Tunx  iorquHlOf  the  wryneck ;  and  Cuculus  eanorus^  the 
cudcoo—are  set  down  lor  north  lancashireans.  Among  the  Gallivjb,  stand 
Ligopus  briiannietUf  the  red  grouse ;  Perdrix  emerooy  the  common  or  grey 
psrtridge ;  Cotumix  daetyli$onanM,  the  common  quail ;  Columba  pahunhu»» 
the  ring-dove ;  and  Phasianus  oolchicuiy  the  common  pheasant :  in  foot-notes' 
Ifr.  S.  adduces  his  reasons  for  preferring  BrUannieu$  as  the  specific 
tenn  for  red  grouse;  and  he  states  that  the  golden  pheasant  has  been 
naturalized  in  a  gentleman's  preserves  near  Preston,  where  the  breed 
mulUpli^  with  great  rapidity.  Thirty  species  of  Grall^  are  then 
enumerated.  These  are, — Charadrius  phivioHsy  the  golden  plover;  C 
wmiaettMSj  the  dottrel;  C.  Mo/icci/o,  the  ringed  dottrel;  Squatarola  ci- 
nertot  the  grey  plover ;  Vanellus  eristatus^  the  lapwing ;  Hsmatopus 
mtrakgrn,  the  oyster-catcher ;  Ardea  oinerea^  the  common  heron  ;  Botaurus 
tidlaris,  Uie  bittern;  Numenius  arguata,  the  curlew;  N. phaoputy  the  whim- 
brri;  Scolopax  ruatieola^  the  woodcock ;  S.  mq/or,  the  solitary  snipe ;  S.  gallu 
mag^  the  common  snipe ;  S.  gaUinula,  the  jack  snipe ;  Limosa  rufa^  the  bar. 
taUed  godwit ;  Tringa  camUiUt  the  knot ;  T.  tubarguatoy  the  pygmy  curlew ; 
T.  aljiuiy  the  dunlin  or  purre ;  T.  minutay  the  little  stint ;  Arenaria  caiidrity 
the  aanderling ;  Phalaropus  /o6a<i»,  the  grey  phalarope ;  Strepsilas  interprei^ 
the  tumstone;  Tetanus  eaUdrity  the  redshank ;  T.  oehroput^  the  green  sand- 
idper ;  Rallufl  aquaUeuBy  the  water  rail ;  Cren  praiemUy  the  bnd  rail ;  C.  por^ 
SHU,  the  spotted  rail ;  Gallinula  ehioroptUy  the  water  hen ;  Fulica  atroy  the 
coot  The  birds  of  this  order  are  distributed  into  four  fiunilies— the  Pressi^ 
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roitres,  Cullirostres^  Lonffirostres,  and  Macrodactyla  ;  and,  with  reference  to  a 
lancastrian  specimen  of  the  Scolopax  sabinif  you  have  an  interesting  foot- 
note. Mr.  S.  distinguishes  fifty  species  of  the  Palmipedes,  arranged  under 
the  four  families — BrachypterOf  Longipennata^  ToHpalmatOy  and  Lameliirostres 
— and  his  individuals  are,  Podiceps  crittatux,  the  crested  grebe ;  P.  rubricoUis, 
the  red-necked  grebe;  P.  minor,  the  little  grebe:  Colymbus  glaeiaiis,  the 
northern  diver;  C.  avc.tictu,  the  black-throated  diver;  C.  MeptentficnaUa,  the 
red-throated  diver ;  Uria  troile^  the  foolish  guillemot ;  Mergula  melanoleuntSy 
the  little  auk ;  Fraterculo  arctica,  the  puffin ;  Alea  iorda^  the  razor-billed 
auk,  which  is  the  same  bird  as  the  black-billed  ;  Thalassidroma  pelayiea,  the 
stormy  petrel ;  T.  bitllochii,  the  fork-tailed  petrel ;  Lestris  richankanii^  the 
black-toed  gull ;  L.  parasUirus,  the  arctic  gull ;  L*.  pomarinus^  the  pomarine 
gull;  Rissa  cinereoy  the  kittiwake ;  Ijirus  canus,  the  common  gull ;  L.  argent 
tatusj  the  herring  gull ;  L.  fuscus,  the  lesser  black-backed  gull ;  L*  marmus, 
the  greater  black-backed  gull ;  L.  glauctu^  the  glaucous  gull ;  Chroicocepha- 
lus  rudibundux,  the  black-headed  and  red-le^^^  Ru^^'  Sterna  angiicaj  the 
gull-billed  tenf ;  S.  cantietca,  the  Sandwich  tern  ;  S.  arcHca^  the  acetic  tern ; 
S.  marina,  the  great  or  common  teni ;  S.  mt/iM/a,  the  little  tern  ;  S.  niffra,  the 
black  tern;  Phalocrororax  carbo,  the  cormorant;  Sula  bassana,  the  gannet; 
"Merffix^  merganser,  the  gosander;  M.  serrator^  the  red-breasted  merganser; 
M.  albrilus,  the  smew  ;  Fuligula  ferina,  the  pochard;  F.  crisUttOy  the  tufted 
duck;  F.  gcsneri^  the  scaup  duck;  Oidemia  nigra,  the  scoter;  O.  fuaea,  the 
great  black  or  velvet  duck ;  Clangula  chrytophtkalmos,  the  golden  eye  ;  Ma^ 
reca  penehpe,  the  widgeon  ;  Querquedula  crecca,  the  teal ;  Chaliodua  streperof 
the  gad  well;  Rhychaspis  clypeata,  the  shoveller;  Anas  bo»ehasy  the  wild 
duck  ;  Tadorna  helonil,  the  shieldrake ;  Anser  seyctum,  the  bean  goose ;  A.  jm- 
lustria,  the  wild  goose ;  Bernicula  leucopsit,  the  barnacle  goose ;  B.  brenia,  the 
brent  goose  ;  Cygnus  ferus,  the  wild  swan.  To  the  Lancashire  Fauna,  this 
list  of  Mr.  Skaife's  forms  a  valuable  contribution.  For  article  iii,  you  have 
an  essay  on  the  peculiar  insulation  of  the  Nervous  currents  in  the  Chameleon, 
with  observations  on  the  change  of  colour  in  that  creature,  by  Dr.  Weissen- 
born.  Among  a  diversity  of  remarkable  inductions,  this  eminent  naturalist 
arrives  at  the  following— that  one  lateral  half  of  the  animal  is  often  of  a  co- 
lour decidedly  different  from  that  of  the  other  ;  that  the  nervous  currents 
in  one  lateral  half  of  the  chameleon  are  going  on  independently  of  those  in 
the  other,  and  that  this  animal  has  two  lateral  centres  of  perception,  sensa- 
tion, and  motion,  besides  the  common  one  whereui  the  faculty  of  concentra- 
tion resides ;  that,  notwithstanding  the  strictly  symmetrical  structure  ot  the 
creature,  as  to  its  two  lateral  halves,  its  eyes  move  independently  of  each 
other,  and  convey  different  impressions  to  their  respective  centres  of  per- 
ception ;  that,  when  it  is  agitated,  its  movements  appear  like  those  of  two 
animals  glued  together,  each  hairwishing  to  move  its  own  way,  without  any 
symmetry  of  action  ;  that  the  creature  may  be  asleep  on  one  side,  and  awake 
on  the  other ;  that  its  changes  of  colour  depend  altogether  on  the  degree  in 
which  the  nervous  system  is  stimulated  or  inactive ;  that  a  superficial  whit- 
ish pigment  in  the  cutaneous  system  always  determines  the  animal*s  general 
colour  when  undisturbed,  relaxed  or  torpid,  whereas  the  other  hues  develope 
themselves  according  to  the  degree  in  which  a  dark  cutaneous  pigment  is 
excited ;  that  the  colour  of  the  chameleon  is  of  a  pale  almost  uniform  kind, 
during  sleep,  when  it  is  wrapped  closely  in  flannel  or  wool  and  left  in  a  quiet 
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state,  when  it  has  been  exposed  for  a  considerable  time  to  intense  sun-light, 
and  when  it  is  dead ;  and  that  its  pale  colour  is  exchanged  for  other  hues 
when  the  creature  is  suddenly  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  when  its  body  has 
been  heated  to  90^^  F.  for  then  its  vital  powers  and  functions  are  most  ener- 
getic, and  its  colours  most  strikingly  contrasted,  and  when  it  is  handled  or 
aknned  or  surprised  or  thrown  into  water  or  exposed  to  rain.  This  paper 
of  Dr.  W.*s  prefers  extraordinary  claims  on  the  consideration  of  physiolo- 
gists. Mr.  Morris  illustrates  his  observations  on  the  deposits  containing 
Camivora  and  other  Mammalia  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  with  a  good 
figure  of  a  bear*8  fossil  tooth,  and  he  describes  the  localities  and  their  strati- 
fication where  ^  mammalian  remains"  have  been  exhumed :  these  belonged 
to  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  horse,  deer,  Irish  elk,  vole,  bear> 
hjena,  and  perhaps  the  lion  :  his  list  of  shells  occurring  in  the  mammalife- 
roQs  deposits  contains  eight  bivalves,  thirty  univalves,  and  one  of  the  Crusta- 
cea: they  are  scarcely  ever  accompanied  with  any  trace  of  vegetable  re- 
mains. As  a  suitable  addition  to  the  preceding  article,  Mr.  Sowerby  insti- 
tutes a  comparison  of  Cyrena,  Yalvata,  and  Unio,  found  at  Grays,  with  re- 
cent  species,  and  he  figures  a  Yalvata  and  the  valves  of  a  Unio,  both  in  the 
fosril  state,  as  illustrations.  Next  in  order,  come  the  recent  researches  in 
foni  zoology  of  Mr.  Yon  Meyer,  in  an  English  version.  They  relate  to 
the  Pemphia  suerij  P.  albertiy  Limulus  priscus,  L.  agnoius^  Erion  hackmannif 
£.  tehubertif  £.  rhemaniy  Glyphea  yrandis,  G.'regiegani,  6.  t'entrosa,  G.  mun- 
tteria,  G.  dressieri,  G.  pustuhsa,  G.  mandehlohi^  Prosophon  simplex^  P.  Jieliesy 
Plateosaurus  a  new  gigantic  saurian,  Keteosaurus  with  its  hermetically  closed 
marrow-tubes,  Mastodonosaurus,  Chelonis  glgantea^  C.  knorri,  Plesiosaurus, 
Nithosaurus,  Drucosaurus,  Nothosaurus  goldfuMiiy  Condriosaurus  elevatuM 
Charitosaurus  isdudiif  Pterodactylus  lavateri,  P.  macronyxy  and  Machino- 
BBurus  huffiif  with  its  teeth  of  a  blunted  conical  form,  dense  and  striped. 
Articles  vi  and  vii  consist  of  replies  and  explanations  which  are  not 
anoDymous,  and  these  are  succeeded  by  an  instructive  practical  com- 
munication, wherein  Mr.  Cooper  gives  the  details  of  an  excursion  to 
Woking,  made  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1838,  by  the  members  of 
the  Botanical  Society  of  London,  with  observations  on  varieties  of  plants  ; 
be  notes  a  variety  of  the  Orchis  morio,  having  beautifully  delicate  fawn-co- 
Imired  flowers,  and  concludes  that  it  is  exceedingly  rare.  Six  concise  Ke- 
views  introduce  the  Short  Communications,  and  these  have  the  titles — Mr. 
Eyton's  arrangement  of  the  gulls  ;  Dr.  Weissenbom  on  the  Gypaetos  barba- 
tus  of  immense  size,  shot  during  the  last  autumn,  and  probably  the  destroyer 
of  two  children  ;  flight  of  pigeons  at  the  rate  of  eight  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
in  a  minute,  and  to  the  extent  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  geographical 
miles ;  jealousy  of  a  dog ;  new  hot  spring  at  Carlsbad  containing  both  bro- 
mine and  iodine  ;  hybernation  of  the  marmot ;  extract  of  a  letter  from  Java, 
on  collecting  the  nests  of  Hirundo  etculenta;  and  a  note  on  the  lake  of 
Arendsee,  which  throws  out  yellow  amber,  and  petrifinctions  of  wood  and 
other  substances. 

XXIII...Thi8,  for  November,  commences  with  a  second  portion  of  Dr. 
Dnimmond*s  notices  of  Irish  Entozoa;  and,  on  the  present  occasion,  he 
treats  of  the  Tetrarynchus  grouus,  T.  iolldus,  a  species  newly  described  by 
the  doctor,  and  the  Bothriocephalus  punctatus^  which  possesses  four  bothrm 
intead  of  two  on1y>  as  is  generally  supposed :  the  descriptions  are  clear  and 
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full :  they  are  accompanied  with  eleven  lllttstratiTe  iigurea.    Mr.  Gamer 
begins  a  memoir  on  Uie  anatomy  of  the  Lamellibranchiate  Conchifisroiu  ani- 
mals :  this  article  appears  fiivourable  to  Mr.  6.*s  talent  for  observation  and 
his  acquaintance  with  the  philosophy  of  natural  history.    Mr.  Yon  Meyer'b 
recent  researches  in  Fossil  Zoology  relate^  in  continuation,  to  the  Asooius 
lonffimanusy  Chalydra  mttrrAuonit,  Lagomys  €BningetuiSf  Palacotherium  iehm- 
pH^  Rhinoceros  uicinvus^  tiehcrtiknUf  and  ffoU/usH,  Mastodon  anffusHdent  and 
iurieenae^  Chalicomys/w^erii  and  minuhu,  Oxygotherium  etcheri,  Microlheri- 
um  renffen^  Emys  heiseheri^  Cheropotamus  meiuoreri,  Dinotherium  bavmieum 
and  ffiffanteum,  Manutus  studeri,  Harpagon  maximnt  and  the  Teatudo  atUi- 
gua  :  in  a  projected  work  on  FossU  Zoology,  the  author  illustrates  these  and 
his  other  *<  examinations**  with  figures  executed  on  a  new  plan,  allowing- of 
their  being  measured  without  the  compass.    You  now  arrive  at  No.  ni  of 
Mr.  Blyth's  analytic  descriptions  of  the  groups  of  birds  composing  the  order 
Strepitaretf  and  here  he  treats  of  the  Buceroides  or  hornbiU  and  hoopoe 
tribes.    The  first  of  these  "  tribal  families**  he  denominates  the  AppendhW" 
tres,  firom  their  having  beaks  furnished  with  an  appendage ;  the  other,  he 
names  AreuIirostre$,  from  their  bills  being  slightly  arcuated.    Mr.  B.*s  re- 
marks are  evidently  deduced  from  close  and  extensive  observation^  and  they 
communicate  much  useful  knowledge  concerning  the  physiology  and  habits 
of  the  buceroidal  birds.    Mr.  Westwood  illustrates  hb  curious  experimen. 
tal  notes  on  the  natuml  history  of  Myrmeleim  Jbrmicariumf  the  ant  lion,  with 
a  figure,  which  represents  the  larva  of  this  ingenious  creature  working  its 
way  into  sand.    In  a  communication  on  the  artificial  arrangement  of  some  of 
the  more  extensive  natural  orders  of  Britibh  plants,  Mr.  Bird  exhibits  **  Ut- 
bular  analyses  of  genera,  in  which  many  of  the  more  obscure  features  are 
disr^pirded,  and  the  name  of  the  genus  arrived  at  without  having  recourse 
to  minute  dissection  or  indefinite  characters  :**  experience  will  determine 
the  practicability  of  Mr.  Bird*s  scheme ;  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  befaig 
simple,  and  holds  out  the  fairest  prospects  of  being  convenient  and  useful  for 
fkciUtating  the  investigations  of  young  botanists.    Mr.  Wri^t  addresses  ob- 
servations on  a  rare  British  dolphin,  to  the  editor  t  this  was  the  Delphinos 
turtio,  shot  ofi^  Torquay  in  September  of  the  present  year :  minute  descrip- 
tions of  the  stuffed  specimen  convey  good  representations  of  its  size  and 
rekttive  proportions.    A  few  British  plants  are  noted  by  Mr.  Luxford ;  he 
speaks  of  the  Teesdalia  nudicauiisy  Lycopodium  ssto^o,  L.  tfiMuialam,  Dian- 
thus  earyophyUtu^  Phyteuma  orbiouhrey  Campanula  ffkm^nUa,  Pamaasia  jbo- 
lustrU,  Statice  spathulaiOj  Crithmum  tnaritimum^  Af^S*^  eftomcpdj^  Althsa 
htrstUay  Arenaria  pepkidety  A.  mairinaj  A,  terpyfUfoUay  A.  trmentity  A.  eUiata, 
A.  vema,  A.  rubeUoy  Orchis  maculata,  O.  pyramidalis,  O.  /weoy  O.  kU^/bRa, 
Ophrys  apiferoy  Liparis  l^tsehi,  Gymnadenia  oancpseoy  Silene  mtfflieth  Centau- 
rea  soisHHdlis,  Calluna  vulgaris.  Erica  UiraliXy  Alchemilla  alpmoy  Potentilla 
argentea.    Mr.  L.*s  notes  have  some  value,  but  they  display  litlle  appear- 
ance of  being  imparted  in  a  generous  spirit.    Dr.  Wdssenbom  ''returns 
once  more  to  the  subject  of  Spontaneous  Generation,**  in  a  belligerent  arti- 
cle^ and  this  is  followed  by  another  of  the  same  kind,  about  **  an  undescriba- 
ble  muscle  in  the  eyes  of  fishes.**    After  two  reviews  and  two  brief  noUoes 
of  works  published  in  periodical  parts,  the  short  communications  close  the 
Nwemher  ;  and  these  concern  the  pied  /hf^catehety  shot  at  Mount  Edge* 
cumbe;  the  norfhem  divery  killed  near  Plymouth;  and  the  ieeale  coriwlMi, 
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with  the  Uiwt  lately  instituted  in  Germany  for  the  prevention  of  its  poison- 


AmmU  ofNahand  HUiery  ;  or  Moffojnne  qf  Zoologp,  BotAny,  and  Geology y  con- 
ducted bj  Sir  W.  Jardine,  Bart.  P.  J.  Selbj,  £aq.  Dr.  Johnston,  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker,  and  Richard  Taylor,  FX.S.  8vo,  London,  1838,  with  graphic 
UlnstratioDS. 

No.  Vllly  OcTOBEa. — Observations  on  Otaria  falklandiooy  the  fur-seal  of 
commerce^  are  made  the  subject  ot  a  very  curious  and  important  article  irom 
the  pen  of  Mr.  B.  Hamilton.  He  premises  a  few  notices  on  the  history  of 
the  South  Sea  seal  trade,  on  the  furs  of  seals,  and  on  the  particular  animal 
which  yields  the  fur  seal  skin  of  the  traders.  Next,  he  characterises  this 
creature  and  adjoins  the  measurements  of  two  specimens ;  and  then,  with 
aoine  particulars  r^arding  its  habits,  he  gives  a  natural  history  of  the  Falk- 
Und  otary  sufficiently  well  calculated  to  excite  the  attention  alike  of  mer- 
chants and  philosophers.  His  observations  are  illustrated  by  an  excellent 
figure.  In  a  lively  sketch,  Mr.  Forster  shows  distinctly  that  the  Ononis  an- 
lifMriMi  of  Linnaeus  is  the  commcm  JUsiharrow  which  so  beautifully  adorns 
our  heaths.  Mr.  Fries  separates  the  genus  Syngnathus  into  two  sub-divi- 
•1011%  to  which  he  applies  their  Swedish  provincial  names — TanffsfutUory  the 
minapial  pipe-fish,  and  H<rfmakary  the  ophidial  pipe-fish :  he  next  enume- 
ntes  ei^t  general  peculiarities  of  the  fishes,  and  then  distinguishes  the  three 
native  Swedish  species,  Syngnathus  ttquoreuty  the  lequoreal  pipe-fish;  S. 
«p&Nlain,  the  common  pipe-fish ;  and  S.  btmbric\formiSy  the  little  pipe-fish ;  by 
their  proper  zoological  characters.  Mr.  Bentham  contributes  an  enumeration 
of  the  plants  collected  in  British  Guiana  by  Mr.  Schomburgk,  the  indefiiti- 
gibie  botanical  traveller.  His  list  comprises  thirty-six  species,  including 
some  belangmg  to  a  French  collection.  Under  the  tribe  VEavoKiscE^  he 
specifies  Spaiganophorus  vaiUanHiy  Vemonia  odoratutimaf  .V.  KorpUrideat  V. 
triehoUpU  and  mierooophaia,  Centratherum  muHeumy  Elephanlopus  oaroUnia^ 
nu,  Elephantosis  anffttttifoUay  Tricfao^ira  tMnthoidea,  and  Pectis  ehngaia. — 
Eleven  species  are  Eupatobiacks  ;  namely,  Oodinium  viOooumy  O.  olavaiumy 
Eupatorium  Mubvefuiinumy  £.  conffzoUkaf'E.  mbobiuattmy  IL  ixodesy  Mikania 
raenMlBto,  M.  hookeriana,  M.  denUeulaiOy  M.  ootwokmlacea,  and  M.  parkeria^ 
««.  The  tribe  Astbboidejb  has  bebnging  to  it,  Baccharis  leptocei^kUay  and 
Eclipta  ereeia.  There  are  fourteen  SEKECioiriDEiB,  being  Biencourtia  gio- 
•MTBlo,  Latreillea  fflabratoy  Clibadium  ospsnim,  C  erotumy  Unxia  eamphoraiay 
n.  kirtuta,  Acanthospermum  MonlhoidoMy  Wedelia  Kobetrimay  W.  dioeoideoy 
Wolffia  platyfflottay  Bidens  bipinnaioy  Cosmos  eaudoHUy  Schomburgkia*  cal- 

*  "  Mr.  Robert  Scbombnrgk  was,  in  the  year  1884,  appointed  by  the  Soyal  Oeographi- 
tal  Society  to  command  an  expedition  into  the  interior  of  British  Gniana,  with  permission 
•t  the  same  time  to  make  collections,  on  his  own  aocoont,  in  the  varioos  branches  of 
nstorsl  history,  one  set  being  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  Having  procured  a 
certsia  nmnber  of  subscribers  to  the  dried  plants  which  he  should  collect,  it  was  further 
vnaged  that  Mr.  S.  should  make  them  up  in  sets,  and  forward  them  to  Mr.  Bentham  for 
tmumission  to  the  subscribers,  and  that  each  species  should  be  maiked  with  correspond- 
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eaidesy  Gnaphalium  americanum.    Id  a  continuation  of  l>n.  Wight  and  Ar- 
nott*8  iliustrattons  of  Indian  botany,  the  Acalypha  eiliaia  is  largely  charac- 
terized and  beautifully  figured.    Mr.  Haliday  particularizes  the  new  British 
insects  indicated  in  Mr.  Curtls^s  ^  Guide."    Among  these  are  two  coleopten 
—the  Calanthus  nubigena  and  Oniaseus  ieiricut.   The  hymenopters  are  forty- 
nine  in  number — Ichneumon  phaleratus^  Tryphon  kamoBtemus^  T.  cwrtim,  T* 
aurifiuu9i  T.  phaorrlunuy  Exochus  antiquvsy  £•  /tc/or,  E.  pecioralit,  £.  talpa, 
Periope  auscultatory  Cryptus  atricilla,  C.  fulgurans,  C.  oierum,  C.  stflvanm,  O 
compkmatuSf  C.  arenaritu,  C,  futvicomis^  C.  eruentatus,  C.  varius^  C.  prator,  C 
cornet^  C  <oc<tw,  C.  poffantu,  Pimpla  senator,  P.  pfusnicoy  P.  madida,  P.  degtnert 
Baasus  serricomiSf  B.  hricia,  Porizon  linguarius,  Atractodes  incessor,  A.  dio- 
ruBUs,  A.  scrutator^  A.  vesialit,  A.  gravidus,  A.  albo-v'mcius,  A.  orator,  A.  »i//d#> 
B-  ext'/it,  A.  rroc^eomw,  A.  bicolor,  A.  piceicomis,  A,JumatuSj  A.  cultellaior,  A. 
ctto/or,  A.  properator,  Lampronota  fracticorfiis,  L.  rr^nicomU,  and  L.  dentieomis. 
Mr.  H.  proposes  to  indicate  the  British  species  in  the  Cyniphids,  Proctotni- 
pidse,  Diapriads,  and  Ceraphronidse,  in  a  separate  memoir  on  those  families. 
Professor  £hrenberg*8  communication,  respecting  fossil  and  recent  Infusorisj 
is  accompanied  with  three  ideal  figures  of  the  Loxodes  buraariaf  in  various 
states  of  the  extension  of  the  alimentary  canal.    In  an  additional  portion  of 
his  specimen  of  the  botany  of  the  New  Zealand  islands,  Mr.  Cunningham 
describes  the  characters  and  habitates  of  Scorzonera  aoapiffera,  Sonchus  otera- 
ceuSf  Picris  hieracioideSf  P.  atienuatOy  Shawia  panieulata,  Solidago  arboreseensy 
Lagenophora/oftori,  L.  lanatti.  Aster  helosericeus,  A.  ooriaceus,  Haxtonia  fur- 
furaceoj  Yittaclinia  australis,  Bidens  pilosa,  Cotula  coronopifolia,  Myriogrne 
minuta,  Soliva  tenella,  Craspedia  uniflora,  Cassinia  leptophyUa,  Ozothamnus 
pinifoUa,  Helichrysum  bellidioides,  Gnaphalium  luteo^album,  G.  simplex,  G. 
lanatum,  G.  involucratum,  G.  keriense,  G.  trinerve,  Arnica  operirui,  Senecio 
lautut,  S.  aiutralis,  S.  neglectns,  S.  argtUus,  S.  quadridentaia,  S.  hispidultis,  Bra- 
chyglottis  repanda,  B.  rotundifoUa,  and  fi.  rant,  which  makes  the  466th  article 
in  Mr.  C's  curious  and  interesting  catalogue.    Four  **  bibliographical  no- 
tices" bring  you  to  the  '*  proceedings  of  learned  societies.**  At  the  Edinburgh 
'*  BotanicaV*  papers  were  read  by  Mr.  Forbes  on  the  Primulse,  where  be 
contends  that  there  are  only  two  species,  the  P.  acaulis  and  P.  rent,  the  P. 
elatwr  being  *<not  only  not  a  hybrid,  but  a  non-existence:**  by  Professor 
Christison  on  the  preservation  of  fruits  and  botanical  specimens  in  the  moist 
state ;  and,  after  numerous  experiments  made  for  a  series  of  years,  he  con- 
cludes that  no  fluid  preserves  both  the  consistence  and  colour  of  fruits, 
leaves,  and  flowers,  so  well  as  a  concentrated  solution  of  common  salt ;  by 
Mr.  Macaulay  on  the  influence  of  vegetation  on  the  composition  of  the  at- 
mosphere, evincing  experimentally  that  different  natural  families  produce 
such  effects  in  different  degrees :  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  containing  a  general 
view  of  the  function  of  reproduction  in  vegetables,  and  showing  that  the  re- 
productive system  can  be  traced  with  increasing  complexity,  but  without 
alteration  of  its  essential  characters,  firom  the  lowest  cryptogamic  tribe  to  the 

ing  numbers  in  the  several  sets,  with  a  riew  to  identifying  them  when  published."  With 
a  kind  and  just  regard  for  Mr.  S.'s  interests,  as  his  losses  have  been  very  severe,  owing 
chiefly  to  repeated  attacks  of  fever,  Mr.  B.  states  that  several  sets  of  five  himdrod  earh 
remain  undisposed  of ;  and  we  cordially  join  with  him  in  reomimendiog  them  \o  the  fa- 
vourable ooDsidoration  of  naturalists. 
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mort  perfectly  organized  flowering  plantB :  and  bj  Mr.  Brand  on  the  proper 
mode  of  arranging  the  Societj^s  Herbarium  and  forming  a  catalogue  for  re* 
ference;  his  scheme  is  most  ingenious,  and  comprises  objects  and  principles 
which  met  with  general  approbation.  At  the  "  Zoological,"  a  new  species  of 
Ferameles  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gray,  who  proposed  to  name  it  the  P. 
gwum,  in  honour  of  its  discoverer.  In  a  letter  from  Captain  Harris  at  the 
Ctpe,  he  relates  his  discovery  of  a  new  species  of  antelope :  it  is  denominated 
Aigocerus  mger,  the  sable  antelope,  and  its  measurements  and  characters  are 
described.  Mr.  Ogilby  characterized  the  Macroscelides  alesandri^  M.  melti' 
notU,  Chrysochloris  damarentu,  Bathyergus  damarenns,  and  Graphiurus  ele» 
yanty  IS  new  mammalians,  and  then  distinguished  certain  peculiarities  in  the 
structure  of  the  hand,  in  a  living  Galaga :  it  is  a  new  species,  and  he  wished 
it  to  be  called  the  Otolicnus  gametUi  in  honour  of  the  gentleman  who  enabled 
him  to  make  the  description.  Mr.  Owen's  outline  of  the  comparative  anatomy 
ud  zoological  relations  of  the  Nubian  Giraffe,  founded  on  dissections  of  one 
female  and  two  males,  is  an  elaborate,  perspicuous,  and  exceedingly  instruc- 
tire  document.  Mr.  Martin  exhibited  an  ''insectivorous  animal*'  to  the 
aodety :  he  established  a  new  genus  for  its  reception,  and  characterized  it 
under  the  generic  appellation  of  Echinops,  with  the  specific  title  of  £.  U^airi 
m  memory  of  a  lamented  and  zealous  corresponding  member.  Mr.  M.'s 
dnncterology  seems  comprehensive  and  accurate.  SiMnah  is  this  creature's 
Maiabarian  name.  A  new  species  of  swan  was  shown  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  who 
denominated  it  Cygnus  immfttabiliSf  with  reference  to  the  unchangeable  co- 
lour of  its  plumage.  A  list  is  given  of  the  communications  laid  before  the 
section  of  zoology  and  botany  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
and  some  of  these,  or  authentic  extracts,  are  promised  to  appear  in  future 
DDmbers  of  the  Annals.  The  miscellanies  relate  to  two  magnificent  works 
00.  the  Orchidaceous  plants ;  to  collections  of  Scottish  and  American  mosses ; 
to  the  Panopoea  austraiis,  its  internal  and  external  organization ;  to  the  Ody- 
neii,  their  metamorphoses  and  industry ;  to  the  Lestris  paranticus^  shot  in 
the  county  ot  Durham ;  to  the  occurrence  of  copper  in  plants ;  and  to  the 
Fako  UlandtcuSf  shot  in  Yorkshire:  this  instance  and  another  previously 
known  are  held  sufficient  tor  assigning  to  thi^  bird  a  place  in  British  Orni- 
thology. *'  October^'  terminates  with  the  usual  tables  of  meteorological  ob- 
servations. 

IX.^Setting  out  with  a  note  from  Pmf.  Ehrenberg  on  the  organic  origin 
of  the  potstones  or  Paramoudras  of  Whittingham,  this  number  has  for  a  se- 
cond article,  an  admirable  memoir  by  Capt.  Cook  on  the  genera  Piniu  and 
Abieg,  with  remarks  on  the  cultivation  of  some  species :  the  captain's  obser- 
Tttions  are  most  important,  with  reference  alike  to  science  and  to  silvan  eco- 
nomy, and  his  suggestions  offer  high  claims  to  the  attention  of  forest-owners, 
wood4]erchanta«and  governments.  Two  letters  from  Capt.  DuCane  convey 
much  curious  information  relating  to  the  metamorphoses  of  Palsemon  variO' 
hiUg,  the  ditch  prawn,  and  Crangon  vulgarUy  the  common  shrimp,  and  his  ac- 
count of  the  remarkable  changes  which  these  creatures  undergo  in  passing 
through  their  successive  states,  is  illustrated  by  twelve  finely  lithographic 
figures.  In  notes  on  YespertiUo  lettleri^  the  hairy-armed  bat,  Mr.  Paine  dis- 
tinguishes the  aninud  by  zoological  characters,  and  he  concludes  that  its  oc- 
currence in  the  eastern  part  of  Norfolk  is  not  so  rare  as  has1[}een  represented. 
Besuming  his  descriptions  of  the  new  British  insects  indicated  in  Mr.  Cur- 
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tis*  Gtude,  Mr.  Haliday  begins  with  the  dipterous  tribe :  Culex  deirUmt,  C. 
fulveda,  Leia  noMutOt  Ijimnobia  mgley  Spania  faUemij  Medeterus  rufietnu$f 
Dolichopus  tabmuij  D.  iign^feTf  Platypeza  infumtUay  Muaca  mareiSa  fat/mlw 
0i  hortorumj  Antbomjria  moni/w,  A.  eiUpeiy  Scatophaga  Jknarutn,  S.  marUhmt 
C«elopa  jnlipesy  C  frigida^  C.  MtmpUjfy  C.  ioioH^aina,  Saltella  tiettaia,  Sepsis 
dupUoaiaj  Tephritis  duplieaiay  T.  asteris,  T.  pini,  Oscinis  capreohUy  O.  rmplMy 
Helomyza  armatia,  Sciomyza  virffoiOy  Ochthipila  ftavipalpiiy  O.  genkukia, 
Heteroneurs  jfovo,  Opomyza  ilfoto,  l>iastata  piabroy  Sphserocera  Bobriettla  and 
Limosina  areuaia.  Mr.  H.*s  hemipters  are,  Atheroides  terraiulua,  A.  kiMhu 
and  Erioooma  palHda,  which  inhabits  the  leaves  of  the  oiountain-el%  Dr. 
Mejen's  note,  contributing  the  results  of  experiment,  on  the  forttiition  of 
the  fibrous  cells  or  tubes  in  the  liber  of  plants,  appears  in  an  English  ver- 
sion I  it  precedes  a  communication  ftt)ui  Mr.  Reade  on  some  new  organic 
remains  in  the  chalk-flints ;  this  is  illustrated  with  two  accurate!/  finished 
plates^  containing  twenty-eight  figures  of  scales  of  fishes  not  named,  snd 
eight  of  scales  of  the  white-bait,  grayling,  carp,  barbel,  red  gurnard,  grey 
mullet,  gudgeon,  and  dace ;  and  with  figures  of  nine  infusoria — Xanthidium 
^reaium,  X.  erauipeBy  X.  hirsuiumy  X  rtttnonimy  and  X  iub\ferumy  with  three 
varieties  or  duplicates— all  discernible  by  the  microscope  in  the  flints  of 
chalks :  in  these,  also,  very  fine  examples  of  coniferous  wood  sometimes 
occur.  Mr.  R.  concludes  his  sketch  with  the  beautifully  impressive  and 
well-timed  remarichere,  he  says,  **  I  close  this  account  of  an  investigstion 
which  no  right-minded  man  will  prosecute  without  directing  his  thougfals  to 
Him  who  of  old  tumsd  the  hard  rook  into  a  otamding  watery  and  ike  jBni-^lont 
into  a  tprmging  weU,**  Mr.  Walker  furnishes  an  addition  to  his  descriptions 
of  British  ChalciditeSy  and  distinguishes  the  Cirr.  mretioaa  and  three  varieties, 
C  a<Miii«,  with  seven  varieties,  C.  mrmmu  and  six  varieties,  C  aielra,  C 
ourifhtty  C  mandaritts^  C.  amfoio  with  five  varieties,  C  sous  and  ^re  varietiesi 
and  C.  euedoehuM  with  one  viuiety :  the  characters  are  defined  with  particular 
minuteness  and  precision.  An  additional  portion  of  Mr.  Cunningfaam*b  spe- 
cimen of  the  Botany  of  the  New  Zealand  islands  embraces  his  phytogn^thi- 
cal  characters  of  Opercularia  JUphyUoy  O.  aaperoy  Galium  tenmeauUy  G.  prO' 
pinquumy  Coprosma  lueidoy  C  fmUdiMtmoy  C.  propmqua,  C.  rotandii/'dis,  C. 
rkmmnmd»»y  C.  ffraciiioy  C.  divarieaiOy  C.  aeerooay  C.  repen$y  C.  spaAulata,  Bo* 
nabea  auttroKsy  Nertera  depreuoy  Greophila  diehondngfoUoy  Yiscum  antoHieim, 
V.  pubigerumy  V.  sa/idr  eomoidesy  Loranthus  ietrapetahuy  Alseuosmia  linar^fO' 
lioy  A.  Uguairifokay  A.  ionJbMi,  A  paim\fomd$y  A.  atHji/iq/b&i,  A.  t/^,  A 
quere^fidiay  A.  maerophyUoy — the  AUeuosmia  is  a  new  genus,  and  its  generic 
diancters  are  amply  delineated^— Hydroootyle  elongatOy  H.  micrqp&y/b,  H. 
novm  Moalandiay  A.  diehmuln^/bUay  B.  hetorometioy  H.  compaeiat  H.  wosribatot 
H.  aoiatieay  PetroseUnum  prooiraiumy  P.  filiformey  Ligusticum  aeipkyUay  I* 
gingidiuHiy  Peuoedanum  genicuiaiWHy  Apium  graveoltnoy  Panax  tijiiplsjr,  P.  <if^ 
bcroumy  Cussonia  IssmmI,  Polyscias  pmnaiOy  Aralia  »eheJ/Ura  and  A.  oratnfoRoy 
making  the  614th  article  in  Mr.  C.*s  curious  and  valuable  list.  Three  ^bi* 
bliographical  notices'*  conduct  you  agreeably  to  the  '^  proceedings  of  learned 
societies,''  and  the  first  of  these  is  the  <*  ZoologicaL**  At  this,  a  new  ipoaioi 
of  squirrel  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  who  named  it  Sciurus  wbUno- 
aifUy  giving  its  distinctive  characters.  Mr.  Blyth  defined  a  hitherto-unno- 
tioed  peculkrity  in  the  structure  of  the  ieet  in  the  Trogonidse,  and  Mr. 
Owen  oontinued  his  exoelknt  essay  on  the  anatomy  of  the  Ginffcy  compris- 
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iog  the  prindpal  ftaturss  of  the  anhnal's  osteological  peculiarities.  Mr. 
BUnron  made  ohsenrations  upon  two  species  of  Triton — the  cristaHu  and  mar' 
•Mwikf— iHddi  are  indigenous  to  this  country.  Under  the  appellation  ot 
Macropus  n^henteTf  Mr.  Ogilby  exhibited  a  specfanen  of  the  Tasmanian 
wdUbee,  a  new  species  of  kangaroo,  whose  specific  characters  he  enumerated. 
Mr.  Wateriiouse  showed  a  drawing,  and  the  tail  and  jaws,  of  a  new  species 
of  Ddphhmsy  whidi  he  called  the  D.  fiUmryi^  adding  a  description,  admea- 
surements, habitate  of  the  fish,  and  a  few  explanatory  remarks.  Two  species 
of  the  Ptilotis  were  produced  bj  Mr.  Gould,  and  he  characterized  them  as 
the  P.  vnata  and  ^^JUnigvla^  wHh  notes  of  their  liabitates.  In  a  letter,  Mr. 
Yin  der  Hoeren  expressed  his  belief  that  the  large  salamander  preserved 
in  a  Bving  state  at  Leyden,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  MenopsomOj 
iastesd  of  wbich  he  pnyposes  to  adopt  the  generic  term  Cryptobranchus  and 
the  specific  name  japonieus.  On  this  opinion,  Mr.  Owen  offered  very  perti- 
oent  oAiservations,  and  then  Mr.  Ogilby  displayed  a  drawing  of  a  Mampian 
from  the  interior  of  New  South  Wales,  ^ich  he  was  induced  to  suspect 
nigfat  become  the  type  of  a  new  genus :  he  proposed  to  name  it  Chsropus 
prorinonally,  with  allusion  to  the  characters  of  its  fore  feet.  At  the  *'  Bota- 
Dial,"  a  communication  of  Mr.  Schomburgk*s  was  read  on  the  BerthoUetia 
«Rs0ba,  accompanied  with  drawings  of  the  plant  in  different  stages  of  its 
growth :  a  peculiarity  in  its  seed-vessel  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Gray,  and  his 
remark  led  to  some  discussion.  Mr.  Cooper  contributed  notes  on  a  large  va- 
tietj  of  the  Ranunculus  flamtnuloy  and  he  then  related  the  particulars  of  the 
Mdety*8  first  botanical  excursion :  to  the  next  meeting,  he  communicated 
observations  on  a  new  principle  of  Fencing  according  to  the  laws  of  vegeta- 
ble pbyriology  :  liis  plan  Consists  in  planting  trees  of  the  same  Idnd  and  causing 
them  to  unite  by  the  process  of  grafting  by  approach  or  inarching,  and  thus 
to  ibnn  a  natuial  living  fence.  The  Miscellanies  include  Sketches  entituled 
•-Cardamine  igpfoalleo,  a  British  plant ;  the  Gypaetos  hemaeManuSj  *^  a  dis- 
tinct spedesi,  new  to  science,"  and  a  habitant  of  the  Himalayan  mountains ; 
the  Nasturtiam  ancept;  the  action  of  free  carbonk  acid  on  the  nutrition  of 
phnts;  hybridity  of  ferns  ;  affinities  of  the  Ceratophylhiceous  vegetables; 
litter  of  the  Hysena  vutgofu^  and  the  time  of  gestation ;  the  Myrmecobius 
fotewiuty  an  insectivorous  animal,  referred  as  a  new  genus  to  the  monodel- 
phiaa  mammiierous  tribe ;  caoutchouc  in  the  Apoqueal,  Aselepiadealy  Campa- 
"■^oKMcfy  SoMiaeefjuij  Chieoraeeous,  Euphorbiaeewa,  and  other  orders  of 
pbnts ;  death  of  Mr.  Frederic  Cuvier ;  meteorological  observations. 


The  Lmtdon  and  BdSnbwr^  PhUotophical  Magazine  and  Journal  of  Science  ; 
conducted  by  Shr  David  Brewster,  F.R.S.  Richard  Taylor,  FG.S.  and 
Kichard  Fl^jlips,  F.R.S.    8vo,  London,  1838. 

OcTOBxm.— Jtf  r.  Draper's  remarlts  on  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere, 
^wm  a  bng^  experimental,  and  important  article,  with  illustrative  diagrams. 
Notes  on  shooting  stars;  by  M.  Quetelet  of  Brussels  and  Dr.  Robinson  of 
Arma^  present  some  interesting  particulars.  Dr.  Schcenbein's  conjectural 
otiKrvations  on  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  condition  of  iron,  are  ingenious,  and 
n>0it  the  consideration  of  chemical  experimentalists ;  and  the  same  may 
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justly  be  said  of  Dr.  Apjohn*8  account  of  his  experiments  for  deiermiiiiDg 
the  specific  heats  of  the  more  remarkable  gaseous  bodies :  the  professor's 
views  are  sustained  by  extensiye  calculations.  In  a  renuurk  on  an  article  of 
M.  Poi6son*8  TraUe  de  Mecamquej  Mr.  Ivory  undertakes  to  demonstrate  the 
theorem— ''if  an  interior  level  sur&ce  be  extended  through  the  mass^  the 
body  of  fluid  within  the  level  surfiice  will  be  in  equilibrium  independently  of 
the  rest  of  the  mass,  and  supposing  the  incumbent  fluid  were  removed."  In 
a  continuation  of  his  paper  on  some  of  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  action  of 
voltaic  electricity,  Mr.  Binks  presents  his  general  inferences  deduced  from  an 
examination  of  the  results  furnished  by  his  diagram  and  previous  tables^  In 
the  eleventh  series  of  his  experimental  researches  in  electridty,  Dr.  Famday 
takes  for  subjects — induction  an  action  of  contiguous  particles,  absolute 
charge  of  matter,  electrometer  and  inductive  apparatus,  induction  in  curved 
lines,  specific  inductive  capacity,  and  general  results  as  to  induction :  these 
researches  will  deservedly  be  referred  to  as  authority ;  they  are  now  extend- 
ed to  the  1214th  section.  As  a  proceeding  of  the  geological  society ,  you  find 
the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Sedgwick*s  synopsis  of  the  English  series  of  stratified 
rocks  inferior  to  the  old  red  sandstone,  with  an  attempt  to  determine  the  suc- 
cessive natural  groupes  and  formations.  Standing  as  miscellanies,  synapta- 
sin  the  principle  of  almonds,  composition  of  the  blood,  the  iodide  of  amidio, 
new  compound  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  water,  chloretheral  or  **  chloral  of 
ether,**  formio-benzoilic  acid,  proportions  of  gluten  in  grain,  oxide  of  phos- 
phorus, the  sexborate  and  rhombic  biborate  of  potash,  cyanide  of  gold,  are  all 
noticed  with  more  or  less  copiousness :  and  then  October  concludes  with  me- 
teorological observations. 

Novzmca. — Mr.  Ivory  introduces  this  month  with  observations  on  a 
principle  laid  down  by  Clairault  for  determining  the  figure  of  equilibrium  of 
a  flul4  the  particles  of  which  are  urged  by  accelerating  forces.  A  communi- 
cation then  comes  firom  Mr.  Johnston  on  a  new  compound  of  sulphate  o^ 
lime  with  water :  this  paper  is  illustrated  by  a  table  exhibiting  the  formu- 
Ise  of  all  the  known  sulphates,  hydrated  and  anhydrous,  of  the  magnesian 
class  of  oxides.  The  same  writer  furnishes  another  of  his  articles  on  the 
composition  of  certain  mineral  substances  of  organic  origin  :  he  now  treats 
of  Guayaquillite  and  the  guayaquillitate  of  silver.  Mr.  Laming  brings  for- 
ward  the  second  part  of  his  inquiry  on  the  primary  forces  of  electricity,  and 
Dr.  Apjohn  concludes  his  paper  on  the  specific  heats  of  the  gases.  A  che- 
mical analysis  of  meteoric  iron  is  taken  from  an  American  journal  of  science, 
and  the  writer  concludes  that "  our  specimen  is  of  celestial  origin,  and  that  it 
is  a  fragment  of  one  of  those  asteroides  of  cometary  matter  which,  wandering 
in  space,  occasionally  cross  our  orbit,  and,  being  attracted  by  the  earth,  so 
that  they  rush  throuf^  our  atmosphere,  bursting  into  fire  and  descending 
take  up  their  abode  on  this  sublunary  sphere.**  Dr.  Faraday  continues  the 
eleventh  series  of  his  experimental  researches  in  electricity,  with  diagram- 
matic illiistrations ;  and  in  a  further  justification  of  the  contact  theozy  of 
galvanism,  Mr.  Fechner  treats  of  fiu:ts  which  relate  to  the  closed  circuit,  and 
of  the  development  of  electricity  by  the  contact  of  metals  and  fluids.  Mr. 
Bird*s  observations  on  some  peculiar  properties  acquired  by  plates  of  platina 
which  have  been  used  as  the  electrodes  of  a  voltaic  batterj,  conduct  us  to 
the  proceedings  of  learned  societies.  At  the  ^  Geological,**  there  were  com- 
munications from— the  Marquis  of  Northampton  on  spirolites  in  chalk  and 
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dialk^UnU;  Mr.  Taylor  on  the  quicksilver  ores  of  San  Onofr^  in  Mexico ; 
Mr.  Edmonds  on  the  obsidian  of  Real  del  Mont^;  Mr.  Murehison  on  the 
Obi's  Rock  as  an  indication  of  the  protrusion  of  strata  at  that  point ;  Dr. 
BocUand  on  the  discovery  of  fossil  fishes  in  the  Bagshot-sands,  and  of  a  fossil 
wing  of  a  neuropterous  insect  in  the  Stonefield-slate ;  and  Mr.  Stokes  on 
some  species  of  Orthocerata,  and  certain  considerations  respecting  the  rela- 
tioDS  of  the  shells  to  the  animals  to  which  they  belonged.    The  twenty-fifth 
annual  report  of  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall  comes  next, 
■nd  then  the  miscellanies,  extracted  chiefly  from  the  French  and  German 
journals.    From  the  former,  we  have  notes  on  the  tungstate  of  tungsten  and 
potash,  on  the  stearopten  of  turpentine,  on  the  pectates  of  silver,  of  lead,  and 
of  copper :  firom  the  latter  are  derived  articles  bearing  the  titles— reagent 
for  the  detection  of  sulphurous  acid  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  commerce ; 
processes  for  preparing  lithia;  new  double  salt  of  zinc  and  potassium;  re- 
agent for  nitric  acid  and  nitrogen ;  formate  of  soda  as  a  reducing  substance 
fisr  arsenic ;  the  transparency  ot  carbon ;  preparation  of  arseniuretted  hydro- 
gen.   Analyses  of  serum  of  blood  drawn  from  a  diabetic  patient,  and  of  the 
liquor  anmii,  are  selected  fiiom  the  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  recently  pub- 
lished ;  and,  with  meteorological  observations,  the  present  number  is  con- 
cluded. 


Tkt  Pkremoiotpeal  JmtnuJ  ami  MagOMine  qf  Moral  Saience  ;  8vo^  London  and 
Edinburgh,  1838. 

Mo.  LTIIL — ^For  the  first  articles  of  this  Number,  are  strictures  on  anti- 
phrenology  in  two  letters  to  Macvey  Napier,  Esq.  and  P.  M.  Roget,  M.D. 
bong  an  exposure  of  the  article  called  **  phrenology**  recently  published  in 
the  Encyclnpeedia  Biitannica.  The  Jir$t  of  these  spirited  and  beautiftiUy 
kgical  epistles  exhibits  *<  Macvey  Napier,  Esquire,"  as  a  crouching  drone 
greatly  inclined  to  unfidmess  and  sycophancy :  it  is  impossible  to  peruse  the 
Meomdy  without  experiencing  amazement  at  the  extraordinary  ignorance  and 
flagnmt  dishonesty  manifosted  in  Dr.  Roget*s  pseudologies  concerning  the 
new  science  of  mind;  the  evidences  here  adduced  in  demonstration  of 
their  profligacy,  are  complete.  Next  in  course  to  these  most  instructive 
oommunicationfl^  comes  an  account  pf  the  establishment  of  a  <*  Phrenological 
Assodation,**  based  on  the  general  resolution  that  ''phrenology  being  a 
highly  useful  and  important  branch  of  philosophy,  it  is  desirable  to  obtain 
ibr  it,  in  the  public  mind,  as  much  respect  and  consideration  as  possible  :*' 
the  report  includes  very  judicious  practical  remarks  on  the  objects  and  eco- 
nomy of  philosophical  institutions.  As  a  fourth  contribution,  you  have  a 
powerful  and  successful  essay  to  show  that  phrenology  is  supported  by  scien- 
tific men ;  and  this  is  appropriately  followed  by  a  letter  from  a  Bohemian 
count  representing  the  progress  of  phrenology  in  Germany.  Among  the 
**  esses  and  focta,"  the  first  is  a  communication  from  Mr.  Combe  on  the  size 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott*8  brain,  and  the  phrenological  development  indicated  by 
his  bust :  here^  the  fiuts  evince  to  a  demonstration  that  Scott*s  "  head  was 
really  large;"  that  it  was  very  large  in  the  lower  and  middle  regions  of  the 
forehead ;  that  the  lower  ref^on  of  the  hind  head  was  Urge ;  that  the  core- 
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nal  legion  rose  to  an  unusual  height ;  that,  at  the  organ  of  veneratioit  it 
the  highest  head  Mr.  C.  ever  beheld  $  and  that*  at  the  oigans  of  benert^ 
lence,  imitation^  and  wonder,  it  had  few  equaU ;  erery  admirer  of  ScotVs 
writings,  and  eyerjr  lover  of  nature  and  truth,  will  peruse  this  extraordtnarf 
document  with  intense  attention,  surprise  and  instruction.    From  this  jou 
pass  on  to  ^  phrenological  exercises^**  which  are  admirably  adapted  to  fblfil 
their  author's  intention ;  then  you  reach  Dr.  Verity's  notes  on  the  devebp- 
ment  indicated  by  the  antique  busts  in  the  collections  of  Naples,  Some  and 
Florence :  the  doctor's  subjects  are  Socrates,  Seneca,  Zeno^  Aristides,  Archi« 
medes,  Tiberius,  Vespasian,  Titus  and  Vespasian ;  and  then  you  arrive  sue* 
eessively  at  three  short  papers  having  the  titles— singular  hallucination  of  a 
popular  dezgyman,  who  imagined  that  Almighty  God,  by  a  singnlar  instance 
of  divine  power,  had  gradually  annihilated  in  him  the  thanking  principle  and 
utterly  divested  him  of  consdousness  i  case  of  pain  in  the  organ  of  phibpro- 
genitiveness  in  the  head  of  a  lady  who  witnessed  an  accident  hafqien  to  her 
child ;  and  an  anomalous  case  of  nervous  afiection,  af^arently  induced  by 
sudden  excitement  in.  the  organ  of  cautiousness.    In  an  article  most  lemsrk- 
ably  interesting,  whether  phrenologically  or  forensically  considered,  Mr. 
Simpson  proves  the  identity  of  Eugene  ijram's  skuU,  and  he  declares  on  the 
clearest  evidence  that  it  contained  the  brain  of  a  selfish,  violent  and  danger- 
ous person,  who  was,  at  the  same  time^  cunning,  cautious,  and  dithonest, 
without  moral  control,  with  a  limited  intellect,  but  having  some  taste  and 
even  a  touch  of  poetical  feeling :  he,  therefore,  concludes  that  it  bears  out 
the  perfect  indications  of  all  that  is  known  of  that  extraordinary  individual's 
character.    Beyond  the  notices  of  books,  wliich  are  feur  in  nmmber,  the  two 
first  of  which  are  valuable  and  instructive,  you  find  intelligence  concerning 
the  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Blackburn  and  Bundee  pfaxeBological  sodetiei^  the 
phrenological  dass  at  the  London  and  the  Westminster  menhsnics'  institu- 
tions, Mr.  Combe's  proceedings  in  America,  and  a  wiety  of  misceUaneous 
Information.    In  the  introduction  to  his  <*  liibnury  Tsbls^"  ss  the  third  **  no- 
tice  of  books"  is  dengnated,  the  Editor  vainly  propounds  ^  thret  pomig/*  alike 
ilLtimed  and  untenable ;  but  besides  this  exception,  his  fifty«eighth  publica- 
tion contains  many  essential  contributions  to  the  progress  of  mental  philoso- 
phy. 

*«*  The  ottilines  of  other  poriodieaU  ha»$  vnwoUahkf  htm  mKiiM  JbtwaU  fT 
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ERRATA    IN    No.    25. 


Page  8,  lines  6  and  26>  for  Burten  read  Buxton. 

Page  6y  line  18,  for  Burton  read  Buxton. 

Page  9,  line  9,  for  cupping  read  capping. 

Page  1%  line  24,  for  wood  read  rood. 

Page  12,  line  88,  for  engrossing  read  exposing. 

Page  14,  noUt  for  trading  and  trades  read  hading  and  bad^ 

Page  87,  line  14,  for  increase  read  decrease. 

Page  37.  line  20,  for  Cerilhium  read  Cerithium. 
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CRITICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  BISHOP  BURNETTS 
"HISTORY  6f  THE  REFORMATION  OF  THE 
CHiJUtCH   OF   ENGLANOi!' 


ft 


-     (Continaed  (rpm  pa^  906). 

....  ,      .      .  ^ 

AxoKO  the  opponents  of  Burnett  is  to  be  numbered. Hickes^  now 
rememboed  cbieflj  for  bis  works  on  nortbem  literature.'  The 
bittemess  of  theological  odium^  sharpened  byparty  rancour^  urged 
1dm  to  assail  his  performance.  He  was  the  leader  of  that  party  in 
the  church  which  could  not  frame  the  lips  to  pronounce  the  oaths  of 
abjuration  in  King  William's  time.  Before  the  Revolution  he  held 
the  deanery  of  Worcester.  Burnett  had  impeached  the  consistency 
of  his  conduct^?  in  first  admitting  the  excellence  of  the  reformation 
Id  religion  and  government  proposed  to  be  made  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  afterwards  in  denying  that  it  was  calculated  to  pro. 
iDotethe  interest^  honour^  and  glory  of  the.  nation.  But^  with  all 
Hicke's  acuteness  and  ability — ^with  all  his  disposition  to  pounce^ 
with  a  lyncean  quickness^  upon  every  misstatement  of  facts  or  rea- 
nming  in  the  enduring  volumes  of  Burnett — ^he  has  only  ventured 
to  bring  this  one  explicit  charge  against  him^  that  he  had  published 
a  letter  of  Luther  falsely  and  imperfectly. 

As  it  was  the  singular  lot  of  Burnett  to  be  so  often  vilified  and 
iosolled^  in  his  character  as  a  divine^  a  scholar^  and  a  mani*  the  jus- 
tice due  to  his  memory  compels  us  to  give  the  substance  of  some  of 
his  replies  in  his  own  words ;  because  there  is  that  appeal  to  certain 
and  momentous  facts  which  must  satisfy  the  unbiassed  that  they 
hsTe  the  impress  of  truth  upon  them.  Besides^  these  replies  being 
blown  to  so  few^  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  alone  will  exempt  them 
irom  the  charge  of  tediousness  in  the  estimation  of  the  curious. 
Adverting,  then,  to  Hickes's  allegation,  the  bishop  commences  by 
ayiog  that  "  it  was  this  accusation  which  determined  him  to  write 
theae  reflections ;  and  that  he  could  otherwise  have  despised  the 
anthor^a  malice  with  the  same  patience  and  easinesss  that  he  had 

1  Many  and  great,  however,  are  the  defects  of  his  TheMounu  Septenttuma' 
^  Tn  prosecuting,  for  instance,  his  etymological  researches  into  the  dia- 
lects of  oar  eoDtineotal  ancestors,  Hickes  has  committed  the  singular  blnn* 
dar  of  confinmding  the  old  Saxon  and  Franca,  which  are  so  very  opposite. 

'  **I  can  assure  the  world,**  says  he,  (p.  57-8),  ^  that  in  the  list  of  the  di< 
vinea  who  were  represented  in  wishing  tliat  the  then  prince  would  engage  In 
oar  defence^  the  late  Dean  of  Worcester  (Dr.  George  Hickes)  was  named  fbr 
one,  how  trnly  he  best  knows."— See  Re/UctMm  upm  Dr.  Hiaket  in  tome  Let' 
'tn^tpmDr.BumeUandDr.TUIoiton. 
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fonnerly  expressed,  when  proToked  by  him.  But  I  confess/'  pro. 
ceeds  he,  "  I  had  a  true  zeal  of  maintaining  the  honour  of  the  work, 
and  justifying  it  from  all  blemishes.  I  will  not  open  so  black  a 
scene  as  to  tell  what  pains  some,  who  are  called  protestants,  hare 
taken  to  undermine  the  credit  of  the  book.  The  three  persons  who 
were  most  concerned  in  it  have  answered  it  elsewhere.  Two  of 
them  were  the  under- workmen  to  one  of  an  higher  form ;  but  hi. 
therto  all  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  that  way  have  suc- 
ceeded, contrary  to  expectation,  to  the  raising  and  establishing  the 
credit  of  that  work/*  Burnett  then  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  in  the 
summer  of  1769  he  was  desired  by  Dr.  Thomas  Tenison,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  go  and  examine  the  manuscripts  in 
Corpus  Christi  College,  in  Cambridge.  He  met  Dr.  Barker  there ; 
and  that  learned  society  afforded  him  all  the  conveniences  for  read. 
ing  or  copying  their  manuscripts.  He  was  likewise  received  with 
great  kindness  by  Dr.  Turner,  afterwards  one  of  the  non-juring 
bishops,  who  not  only  lodged  him  with  himself,  but  furnished  him 
with  two  amanuenses,  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Tomkinson,  who  after- 
wards also  refused  the  oaths :  "  but  they  are  men  of  truth  and  pro- 
bity ;  and  I  appeal  to  them  how  faithfully  every  thing  was  copied 
out,  and  how  exactly  all  was  compared."  The  hands  of  the  re- 
formers, Luther's  in  particular,  were  very  hard  to  read ;  and  though 
he  had  then  been  much  practised  in  reading  the  hands  of  that  age, 
yet  he  and  his  amanuenses  were  often  put  to  guess  rather  than  read. 
In  some  letters,  which  could  not  be  read,  Archbishop  Parker  had 
written  their  reading  in  the  margin.  That  letter  of  Luther  grew 
so  hard  to  be  read  that  he  could  not  go  far  in  it ;  so  that  he  onlj 
copied  out  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  it.  It  seemed  to  agree  so 
entirely  with  the  method  which  most  of  the  divines  of  the  Church 
of  England  took,  for  a  great  while,  of  explaining  Christ's  presence 
in  the  Sacrament  in  the  term  **  real  presence,"  without  using  the 
word  "  figure,"  that ''  though,*'  says  Burnett,  •'  I  never  liked  that 
method  too  well — for  I  never  cared  to  use  the  phrase  of  real  pre- 
sence, nor  avoided  to  call  the  Sacrament  a  figure—yet  I  was  willing 
to  show  that  here  a  way  was  proposed,  and  (as  I  thought)  once 
agreed  to,  of  keeping  the  matter  in  those  general  words.  And 
thufli,  in  compliance  with  a  method  that  I  had  never  used  myself,  I 
honestly  published  as  I  thought  we  had  read  it.  No  comprehension 
could  be  designed  by  this,  but  that  which  has  been  promoted  by 
many  of  the  most  zealous  divines  of  this  church.  The  learned  snd 
noble  Seckendorf  addressed  some  persons  to  me  to  be  satisfied  con- 
cerning  that  letter,  who  directed  them  the  beat  I  could.    They  had 
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free  acceas  giYen  them^  and  they  reported  no  di&rence  to  him  but 
mkilomnus  for  nihU  minus.  If  ekher  this  was  too  hastily  examined^ 
or  if  the  writing  seemed  to  favour  those  mistakes  with  which  Dr. 
Hickes  ehazges  id»— of  which  I  could  say  nothing  at  such  a  distance 
of  time— I  am  sure  that^  whatever  might  occasion  the  mistakes^ 
there  was  no  fraud  intended  ;  there  could  be  none ;  nor  was  there 
sny  consequence  to  be  drawn  from  it*  It  was  shewed  what  Bucei^s 
proposition  was^  to  which  I  fancied  that  Luther  had  once  agreed. 
But,  80  exactly  will  I  follow  truth,  that  whensoever  an  attested 
oopf  of  that  letter  is  sent  me  from  that  learned  body,  which  two 
worthy  members  of  it  have  promised  to  procure  for  me,  I  will  oer- 
tunly  publish  it  in  the  next  edition  of  my  history.  In  a  matter,  in 
Bbort,  of  no  great  consequence,  there  was  too  little  care  had  in  copy- 
ing, or  examining,  a  letter  writ  in  a  very  bad  hand."^ 

In  addition  to  these  more  distinguished  authors,  the  Rev.  Simon 
Lowih,  or,  as  he  is  elsewhere  denominated,  "  the  holy  watchman," 
stepped  forth  to  join  the  hostile  phalanx,  and  thought  proper  to  ad- 
diesB  the  bishop  in  terms  so  disrespectful  and  indecent,  that,  even 
in  an  age  not  remarkable  for  any  thing  like  delicacy  of  feeling  in 
tluMe  who  exercised  the  censorial  office,  they  were  yet  proscribed  by 
tbe  more  liberal  and  better  educated  part  of  the  community.  "You 
conceal  Granmer's  subscription^  where  you  should  have  mentioned 
it  What  shall  we  call  this  ?  Fraud,  falseness,  equivocation,  shuf- 
fling, impudence  ?  I  call  it  neither ;  but  some  in  England  call  it  a 
Bumeiiitm,  meaning  a  complication  of  all  this  1"^ 

Now  the  coarse  ribaldry,  and  the  gross  slanders,  with  which  Mr. 
I'owth  has  stained  the  page  of  controversy,  would  have  been  passed 
over  by  us  wholly  unnoticed,  if  he  had  not  coupled  with  them  the 
scandalous  accusation  that  Burnett  and  Bishop  Stillingfleet  had  un. 
lawfully  combined  in  their  endeavours  to  lessen  the  sanctity  of  the 
n^inopal  ordination ;  and  had  employed  Archbishop  Granmer's  name 
m  fonherance  of  their  iniquitous  design,  and  also  that  of  Archbishop 


*  See  Burnett's  RefUeUms  upon  Dr.  Hkket'a  PamphUU  p.  79  (seq.)  Tho- 
inn  Crenius,  In  his  CommerUadonea  Theotogieay  had  urged  the  same  charge 
gainst  oar  historian  that  Hickes  had  done,  and  published  Luther's  letter  at 
IcDgth.>-See  upon  this  subject  HUL  of  the  Reform,  voL  iii,  p.  901. 

*  To  prore  that  this  is  a  wilful  misrepresentation,  the  reader  has  only  to 
toTD  to  the  first  volume  of  Becords  appended  to  the  HUL  of  the  Rg/brmaikm, 
•od  he  will  find  a  paper  entitled  **  A  Declaration  made  of  the  Functions  and 
Divine  Institution  of  Bidiops  and  Priests,"  to  which  Granmer's  name  is  sub- 
Kribed,  after  the  vicegerent  Cromwell,  p.  489. 

*  See  Some  Remarh  on  Dr.  Burnett,  p.  14,  by  Simon  Lowth.    Lend.  1686. 
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Usher.^  Evexy  theological  student  is  aware  that  the  former  pre. 
late  leaned  at  one  time  to  Erastian  principles^  or  something  very 
like  them :  a  drcumstanoe  not  to  be  surmised  in  the  histoiy  of  a 
divine  so  deeply  read  as  he  was  in  the  fathers*  councils  and  canonai 
The  fact,  however,  seems  irresistibly  dear,  that  the  primate  had  en. 
tertained  "  sing^ular  opinions" ^  of  the  prelatical  functions;  for  we 
have  upon  record  his  refusal  to  proclaim  the  apostolical  institutioo 
of  episcopacy ;  and  his  belief  that  the  offices  of  bishop  and  priest 
were  at  first  one  and  the  same ;  though  afterwards^  in  the  book 
which  passes  under  the  name  of  Cranmer's  CaieckUm,^  he  fully 
assented  to  the  divine  institution  of  each,  having  now  quite  laid 
aside,  as  Burnett  observes,  "  those  singular  opinions."  Well,  indeed, 

*  To  tbbie  who  are  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  this  most  learned  pre^ 
late,  the  assertion  of  his  holding  opinions  at  variance  with  the  orthodoi  on 
the  subject  of  episcopacy,  may  well  excite  the  surprise  of  the  readers  of  hif  te- 
veral  tracts  in  fiivour  of  that  institution.  Admitting  that,  in  his  treatise  con- 
ceming  the  original  of  bishops,  or  a  Chongraphieai  and  Hutofieal  Ditgiuii' 
Hon  touching  the  Lydian  or  Proconndar  Ana^  and  the  ae^en  MetropoRtkai 
Churchet  containgd  therein,  that  after  proving  from  Acts  xiz,  v.  17,  supported 
by  Bzv.  ii,  v.  1,  that  bishops  and  metropolitans  were  institutedby  the  Apos- 
tles, a  few  passages  may  be  selected  from  this  treatise,  which  shall  bear  a 
doubtful  character  as  to  the  degree  of  superiority  in  which  he  placed  the  or< 
der  of  episcopacy ;  yet  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  from  the  commeooement 
to  the  end  of  this  book,  that  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  was  a  most  decided 
episcopalian. 

*  "  It  is  true  that  he  had  some  singular  opinions  about  ecelenastical  func- 
tions and  offices,  which  he  seemed  to  make  wholly  dependent  on  the  magis- 
trates, as  much  as  the  civil  were ;  but  he  never  studied  to  get  his  opinion  in 
that  made  a  part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  reserving  only  to  himself  the 
freedom  of  his  thoughts,  which,  I  have  reason  to  think,  he  did  afterwirds 
either  change,  or  at  least  was  content  to  be  overruled  in  it.** — Hiei.  qfih$R«' 
fomu  vol.  i,  p.  348.    But  though,  at  the  accession  of  Edward  YI,  he  inti- 
mated to  his  brother  bishops  that  the  possession  of  their  sees  depended  oo  the 
pleasure  of  the  crown,  and  accordingly  accepted  a  new  commission  to  execute 
the  functions  of  an  archbishop,  yet  assuredly  he  was  not  under  the  influence 
of  Erastian  principles  when  that  book  of  high  authority*  though  not  of  lav— 
for  it  never  received  the  royal  confirmation — the  Reformatio  L«;iim»  appeared, 
the  chief  execution  of  which  belonged  to  him  (Summse  negotii  pivefuit  Tho- 
mas Cranmerus  archiepiscopus  Cantuar.  PrseC  R^orm,  Legumj.  For  the  M> 
head  asserts  that  the  lour  first  general  councils  are  to  be  received ;  end  in 
that  of  Chalcedon,  one  of  the  four,  we  have  this  decree : — 'ZrUmtirff  uf  rftf- 
^uri^§9  Bmifuv  mwm^i^M  it^vXua  i^rif.    It  is  sacrilege  to  bring  back  a  bishop  to 
the  d^ee  and  order  of  a  presbyter. 

*  It  was  translated  firom  a  German  catechism,  and  a  latin  version  of  it  vss 
made  by  Justus  Jonas,  a  man  of  considerable  note  among  the  Lutheran  partr. 
Burton's  Preface  to  Cranmer's  Cateduem,    Oxford,  1889. 
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may  they  be  stated  as  strange  notions^  not  recognised  as  the  coti- 
fesaed  doctrines  of  the  Anglican  Churchy  when  we  find^  with  the 
exception  of  the  archbishop  and  a  single,  adherent  to  his  opinion, 
that  the  commissioners  appointed  to  deliver  their  sentiments  on  cer. 
tab  theological  points,  declare  ''  that  a  bishop  hath  authority  by 
Scriptme  to  make  a  priest ;  and  that  any  other  ever  made  a  priest, 
ance  Christ's  time,  they  read  not."  The  twelfth  question,  Whether 
in  the  New  Testament  be  required  any  consecration  of  a  bishop  and 
priest,  or  only  appointing  to  the  office  be  sufficient,  Cranmer  had  but 
one  commisaioner  in  unison  with  himself,  the  rest  declaring  that 
ordination,  or  consecration,  is  necessary.  The  authenticity  and  im- 
portance of  the  document  containing  these  replies,  are  equally  in- 
disputable. 

This  calumniating  pamphleteer  (Lowth)  has  also  gone  the  length 
of  aaierting  that  "  the  bishop  endeavours  to  lower  the  character  of 
Cituner  in  every  way ;"  although  Burnett  has  emphatically  said, 
"If  we  consider  narrowly,  we  shall  find  as  eminent  virtues  and  as 
few  faults  in  Cranmer,  as  in  any  prelate  that  has  been  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  for  many  ages."  They,  then,  who  are  willing  to  take 
facts  for  the  basis  of  their  reasoning,  will  be  slow  to  admit  the  truth  of 
I^>wth's  assertion.  It  will  be  alleged,  perhaps,  by  the  professed  pa- 
negyrists of  the  primate,  that  our  historian  pronounces  an  unjust  cen- 
nire  on  his  capacity  when  he  says  "  he  had  a  good  judgment,  but  no 
great  qoicknesn  of  apprehension,  nor  closeness  of  style,  which  was 
diffttsed  and  unconnected;  therefore,  where  anything  was  to  be 
penned  that  required  more  nerves,  he  made  use  of  Ridley."^     Pas- 


'  Archbishop  Lawrence,  in  his  Bampion  Lecturesy  has  severely  commented 
upoo  this  remark  of  Burnett,  accusing  him  of  assuming  what  he  knew  was 
not  the  &ct,  with  respect  to  bis  borrowing  the  assistance  of  Ridley's  pen  in 
those  compositions  to  which  his  name  was  affixed.  We  cannot*  however, 
gire  sn  unquaUfied  assent  to  the  censures  of  the  archbishop  on  this  occasicm. 
The  parts  and  acquirements  of  Ridley  were  acknowledged  to  be  of  the  first 
order  by  his  adversaries — see  Lingard*s  HisL  of  England,  voL  vii,  p.  268 — 
■od  his  unbending  principles  appeared  in  every  action  of  his  life.  His  bold- 
aen^  finr  instance,  was  equal  to  his  address  in  maintaining  the  usurpation  of 
l^j  Jaae  Grey,  as  a  necessary  step  for  the  preservation  of  the  protestant 
religion.  He  who  is  strongly  nerved  in  his  deeds,  will,  in  all  probabi- 
litj,  be  so  in  his  writings.  Burnett,  therefore,  in  asserting  that  "  when  any 
l^g  was  to  be  penned  that  required  more  nerves  he  noade  use  of  Ridley,** 
h>s  not  shown  hUnself  ignorant  of  either  human  nature  or  human  history. 
We  collect,  indeed,  firom  Ridley's  examination  at  Oxford  see  Fox,  1317— 
^  Cnuinier  had  consulted  him  on  the  compilation  of  the  Articles ;  and 
^  according  to  lus  own  acknowledgement,  he  had  noted  many  things  for 
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sages^  no  doubt,  may  be  adected  from  tbe  archbishop's  vrntingi,  es. 
pedally  from  his  celebrated  work  on  the  Sacrament,  of  great  pith 
and  pointedness  of  expression,  full  of  impassioned  rividness,  with 
strong  and  masculine  eloquence.  But  the  style  of  his  perfonnances 
is,  in  general,  rather  prolix  and  cumbrous ;  some  of  his  protracted 
sentences  weary  and  exhaust  the  mind ;  in  others,  there  is  a  mani- 
fest want  of  lucidness  of  arrangement.  Yet  to  attain  perspicuity  in 
his  compositions,  seems  to  have  been  the  highest  object  of  his  amfai. 
tion,  if  we  may  judge  from  one  of  his  own  obserracioos,  where  he 
flatters  himself  that  he  has  **  made  more  clearly  appear  the  light 
from  the  darkness,  the  truth  from  false  sophistical  subtleties,  sod 
the  certain  word  of  God  from  men's  dreams  and  fantastical  inYsn* 
lions."  It  is  extremely  unfair,  however,  to  conclude  that  because 
Burnett  does  not  proclaim  Cranmer^s  English  style  to  be  inoompi- 
rable,  his  diction  always  lucid,  nervous,  elegant,  and  varied,  be 
therefore  sought  to  impugn  the  powerful  intellect  of  him  who  had 
the  principal  share  in  the  compilation  of  our  Articles,  Homilies,  and 
Liturgy,  to  whom  the  nation  owes  so  large  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
his  admirable  conduct  of  our  Reformation,  from  its  earliest  com- 
mencement under  Henry  VIII  to  the  accession  of  Edward  VI. 

With  still  more  palpable  unfairness,  it  is  asserted  that  Burnett 
was  decidedly  hostile  to  the  memory  of  Cranmer,  because  he  cen- 
sured the  share  which  the  archbishop  had  in  the  condemnation  of 
Lambert,  Anne  Askew,  George  Van  Pare,  Frith,  Joan  Boucher,  and 
other  religious  offenders ;  particularly  making  to  the  young  king 
the  most  urgent  solicitations  to  bring  the  last  named  delinquent  to 
the  stake.  In  speaking  of  this  misdeed,  our  historian  attempts  to 
spread  over  it  a  most  bewildering  gloss,  palliating  it  in  these  vague 
and  inconsistent  terms :  "  One  thing  was  certain,  that  what  he  did 
in  this  matter  flowed  firom  no  cruelty  of  temper  in  him,  no  man 
being  further  from  that  black  disposition  of  mind;  but  it  was  truly 
the  effect  of  those  principles  by  which  he  governed  himself."'^    In 

them.  Surely,  then,  there  k  nothing  &r-fetched  in  the  suppositioos  that  the 
bolder  views  and  stronger  talents  of  Ridley  may  be  displayed  in  these  notei. 
Even  Strype  throws  out  this  conjecture,  that  the  axchbisfaop  waa  the  penner, 
or  at  least  the  great  director,  of  the  Articles,  with  the  a$mtan§ef  as  is  wrf 
prvhabicj  of  Bishop  Ridley. — Mem.  qfCrmnmery  p.  272. 

»»  Hist,  qfthe  Refinrm.  voL  ii,  p.  833.  A  contemporary  of  Bnmett-^oe, 
we  should  suppose,  who  held  ^  a  Roman  pen**— 4n  allusion  to  this  act  of 
Cranmei'a,  remarks  that  <<  he  even  went  out  of  his  way  to  glut  his  thint  for 
human  blood,  signing  uneanonically  the  warrant  for  the  execution  of  Sey- 
mour, the  Lord  High  Adanral,  which  was  contrary  for  a  peer  of  parUaaoeot 
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this  one  instance^  Cranmer  completelj  departed  from  the  mildness 
of  temper,  and  moderation  of  principle,  which  usually  marked  his 
actions.    Even  the  tears  of  Edward  upon  signing  the  warrant, 
which  do  honour  to  his  memory,  made  no  impression  upon  this  se. 
Tere  punisher  of  heresy.    Nevertheless,  Burnett  is  still  ready  to 
pby  the  advocate  for  the  primate ;  for  he  remarks  that  "  when  the 
yoang  king  said  to  him  that  if  he  did  wrong  it  was  in  submission  to 
his  authority,  and  he  should  answer  for  it  to  God,  this  struck  the 
aichhishop  with  much  horror,  so  that  he  was  very  unwilling  to  have 
the  sentence  executed."'  *     Great,  however,  as  may  have  been  his 
sensitiveness  on  that  occasion,  it  did  not  deter  him  from  committing 
his  victim  to  the  flames,  as  he  believed  himself  obliged,  says  another 
of  his  apologists, ''  for  conscience  sake."    It*may  be,  and  indeed  has 
heen,  said  in  justification  of  Cranmer,  that  he  was  not  present  at  the 
council  board  when  it  was  determined  to  revive  the  Romish  sta- 
tutes, which  declare  heresy  to  be  a  crime  punishable  with  death ; 
but  surely  his  absence  entitled  him  to  no  praise  of  superior  lenity, 
M  he  oflfered  no  opposition  to  the  sentence.   To  reconcile  such  a  line 
of  conduct  on  the  part  of  Cranmer  with  his  scrupulous  conscience, 
*od  with  his  gentle  nature,  it  will  perhaps  be  near  to  the  truth  if 
we  flay  that  we  here  witness  the  prevalence  of  system  over  temper : 
for  though  the  great  work  of  ecclesiastical  reformation  was  upper- 
most in  Cranmer's  mind,  he  was  unable  to  guard  himself  against 
the  insidious  approaches  of  that  Jesuitical  spirit  by  which  the  ponti- 
fical power  had  ho  long  borne  down  the  most  precious  rights  of  man. 
Another  pregnant  indication  of  mains  animus  in  Burnett,  towards 
the  archbishop,  is  discovered  by  Lowth  in  his  observation  respecting 
Cnamer's  celebrated  protestation  on  entering  the  See  of  Canter- 
to  do  by  the  law  of  parliamenti — See  Obtervations  9n  the  Character  </  ArehH' 
<S>  Crwmery  p.  21.    London,  1686.    Now,  though  it  was  enacted  in  the 
<9Mis(itutiQn8  of  Clarendoo,  under  Henry  II,  that  no  bishop,  abbot,  or  clergy- 
nan,  was  to  judge  any  peraon  to  the  loaa  of  life  or  limb)  or  to  give  his  vote, 
or  countenance,  for  that  purpose,  to  others;  and  a  much  older  canon  to  that 
^ect  had  been  brought  into  England  by  Lanfranc — see  Stillingtleet*8  Ecde- 
fitttiietU  Cates^  voL  ii,  p.  254_yet,  as  the  head  of  the  English  Beformers, 
CiaDmer  nigfat  choose  to  take  this  occasion  to  show  that  it  was  not  required 
of  Um  to  be  bound  by  the  narrow  superstitions  of  a  Boman  canon,  especially 
"*  there  was  no  reasonable  pretext  for  accusing  him  of  inhumanity  in  put- 
thig  his  name  to  the  warrant,  as  the  coundl*8  order  for  the  execution  is  made 
^'^iiid^oal  OB  the  king's  sanction  being  obtamed:  <<tbe  king's  writ,**  says 
Bamett,  being  first  directed  and  sent  forth  for  that  purpose.** 

'^  Eleven  nsonths  elapsed  between  her  examhiation  in  April,  1549,  and 
hw  committal  to  the  flames  on  May  2, 1650.-JStrype,  Mem.  voL  ii,  p.  935. 
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bury^  ^'  that  it..agreed  better  with  the  maxims  of  the  casuist  than 
with  the  prelate's  sincerity."  When  Cranmer  was  consecrated  be 
swore  canonical  obedience  to  the  pontiff;  but  before  he  took  tlie 
oath  he  called  four  witnesses  into  St  Stephen's  Chapelj  and  in  their 
presence  dedared  **  that  he  did  not  intend  to  restrain  himself  therein 
from  anything  to  which  he  was  bound  by  his  duty  to  God  or  the 
king^  or  from  taking  part  in  any  reformation  of  the  English  Church 
which  he  might  judge  to  be  required."  Now  surely^  to  a  plain  un- 
derstanding, not  addicted  to  sophistical  refinement  s^  the  only  ques- 
tion here  is^  ought  not  Cranmer^  instead  of  receiving  the  bulls  from 
Rome,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  obligations  thereby  imposed, 
to  have  explicitly  told  the  king  that,  already  resolved  to  oppose  the 
papal  authority,  his  conscience  would  not  allow  him  to  accept  the 
vacant  archbishopric  from  any  other  hands  than  those  of  his  ma- 
jesty, or  to  acknowledge  any  foreign  ecclesiastical  supremsu^? 
Many  of  the  props  of  good  government  and  religion  must  fall,  if 
Cranmer's  conduct  be  justifiable.  Where,  in  short,  is  the  nuui  of 
virtue  who  can  approve  it  ?  where  the  man  of  wisdom  who  can  be 
satisfied,  in  the  instance  before  us,  that  a  promissory  obligation  could 
be  got  rid  of  without  some  declination  from  the  Christian  character? 
For  he  who  consents  to  take  a  prescribed  oath,  no  matter  whether 
the  terms  by  which  he  binds  himself  to  its  observance  be  foolish  or 
wise,  cannot  surely  evade  it  without  being  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
fiuth.  Weighing  Cranmer's  conduct,  then,  with  the  largest  allow- 
ance to  human  frailty  and  human  error— with  the  amplest  indul- 
gence for  the  exigency  of  a  pressing  occasion,  *'  which  often  prevents 
a  man  from  calling  into  action  fixed  principles" — ^we  cannot  but  sub- 
scribe to  the  opinions  of  those  who  maintain  it  to  be  utterly  inde- 
fensible. 

Reverting,  then,  to  ^he  insinuation  of  Burnett's  antagonist,  that 
he  was  unfriendly  to  the  reputation  of  Cranmer,  we  should  say 
that,  so  far  from  there  being  any  appearance  of  a  want  of  heartiness, 
which  would  excite  suspicion  and  raise  disbelief  of  the  truth  of  that 
statement,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  produce  instances  where  he 
has  glossed  over  faults  in  Cranmer  which  could  not  be  hidden,  and 
entirely  overlooked  others  in  which  more  candid  historians'*  must 


^  *  Honest  old  Fuller  seems  to  have  been  partly  of  this  opinion.  ''  Craa- 
mer,**  says  he^  *  had  done  no  ill,  and  privately  many  good,  offices  for  the  pro- 
testants ;  yet  his  cowardly  compliance  hitherto  with  popery,  against  his  con- 
sdenoe,  cannot  be  excused :  serving  the  times  present  in  his  practice^  and 
waiting  on  a  fiiture  alteration  in  his  hopes  and  desires.**— CAvrdk  AMl.p.  S7I. 
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admit  tiiat  he  did  not  met  up  to  his  high  fiinetions  and  tesponnbiliiies. 
Now  it  is  evident  to  the  most  careless  reader  that  Strjpe,  in  sum^ 
■ing  op  the  character  of  the  archbishop,  holds  him  in  the  profound. 
Mt  rsfefenee.  "  I  do  not  intend/'  mys  he,  "  these  my  collections  for 
ndi  a  panegjrrie  of  him  as  to  make  the  world  believe  him  void  of 
aU  faults  and  frailtie»^*the  condition  of  human  nature*  He  lived 
in  nich  critical  times,  and  under  suck  princes,  and  was  necessarily 
isToIved  in  such  affiurs  as  exposed  him  to  greater  temptations  than 
crdinaTy.  And  if  any  blemishes  shall,  by  ciirions  observers,  be 
9tfitd  ia  )dm,  he  tnay  therefore  seem  the  more  pardonable ;  and  his 
giest  aad  exemplary  goodness  and  Usefulness  in  the  church  of  Grod 
asf  makd  ample  amends  for  some  errors."  Yet  ihe  rectitude  of  the 
Uognpher's  mind,  and  his  reverence  for  historical  truth,  would  not 
allow  him  to  suppress  Cranmer's  six  recantations.''  He  had  the 
knsrty  te  publish  all  these,  which  were  not  fully  known  before ; 
wkeieas  Bufnetl  has  unduly  omitted  these  lapses,  and  has  given  fa- 
▼oonble  impressions  of  those  which  he  mentions^ 

The  sudden  and  unexpected  downfal  of  Queen  Anne,  no  doubt, 
pkced  Cranmer,  for  a  time,  in  great  jeopardy :  and  he  has  been 
extolled  immoderately  by  Burnett  for  venturing  to  write  a  letter  to 
the  Uood.thir8ty  persecutor  in  behalf  of  this  most  injured  lady. 
Whit  less  could  the  firat  minister  of  religion  do,  when  he  acknow. 
kdgei  that  ''  next  to  his  grace^  he  is  most  bound  unto  her  of  all 
ereatores  living/'  and  when  his  heart  must  have  secretly  told  him 
that  a  cruel  and  unjust  sentence  was  about  to  be  passed  on  her  ?  In 
this  muefa-praised  letter,  in  vain  must  we  look  for  any  generous 
Inrst  of  feding,  for  any  touches  of  that  higluminded  magnanimity, 
which,  in  the  face  of  all  consequences,  can  vindicate  the  honour  of 
the  Lutheran  ^  ^  Queen.  Surely  there  is  nothing  of  such  a  nature 
in  this  declaration  respecting  the  object  of  his  sympathies  and  affec- 
tiona.  '*  If  she  be  found  culpable,  considering  your  grace's  good- 
neai  towards  her,  and  from  what  condition  your  grace  of  your  only 
meer  goodness  took  her,  and  set  the  ctown  upon  her  head,  I  repute 
him  not  your  grace's  faithful  servant  and  subject,  nor  true  unto  the 


**  ¥we  of  them  are  given  in  hia  Eecles.  Mmm,  voL  v,  p.  303,  and  the  other 
iBFos,p.AM. 

*•  <*  Whaty  though  I  know  her  virtuous 
And  well  destfviag,  yet  I  know  her  for 
A  apleeny  Litikenmi  and  not  wholesome  to 
Our  cauae,  that  ahe  should  lie  in  the  bosom  of 
Our  haxd.ruled  kiog.**_Hmry  VIII,  Act  9rd. 
VOL.  IX,  NO.  XXVfi.  47 
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realm,  that  would  not  demre  the  offence,  without  mercy,  to  be  puik* 
ished  to  the  example  of  all  othera." 

In  estimating,  however,  Cranmer's  character,  it  is  but  common 
justice  to  him  to  remember  that  he  grew  into  greatness  under  diBBs. 
trous  influences,  that  he  lived  in  a  semi-barbarous  court,  the  ao^e* 
reign  of  which  was  at  one  time  a  cool,  reasoning,  deliberate  tyraot, 
at  another,  so  possessed  with  those  furies  of  the  mind  which  make 
men  rage  and  storm  like  the  sea,  that  he  tossed  all  the  duties  <^  jua- 
tice  and  honour  to  the  winds  when  they  offered  any  contradiction  to 
the  indulgence  of  his  lusts  and  passions  ; ' '  being  of  so  daring  and  do* 
mineering  a  temper  that  it  has  been  said  of  him,  "  that  he  dreaded 
nothing  less  awful  than  the  falling  of  the  heavens.  Under  such  a 
prince, '  ^  Cranmer  was  called,  or  rather  forced,  from  his  lettered  so. 
litude,  to  become  the  directing  and  governing  head  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs ;  for  with  his  dying  breath  he  declared  that  he  was  compelled 
to  accept  the  see  of  Canterbury  ; '  ^  and  it  was  only  by  trin&miog 
his  sail  to  erery  wind,  by  a  compromise  to  the  over-ruling  difficul- 
ties  of  his  situation,  that  he  could  hope  to  preserve  even  his  life, 
much  less  to  accomplish  any  of  the  great  plans  of  good  which  he  had 
formed  for  his  country.  It  might  have  been  expected  of  him  that 
be  would  set  his  face  "  like  a  flint"  against  all  Henry's  unjustifiable 
acts  of  turpitude  and  flagitiousness.  But  had  he  been  endowed  by 
nature  with  the  inflexible  courage  and  firmness  of  a  Martin  Luther 
or  a  John  Knox,  and  exhibited  them  before  a  man  who  was  above 


*  *  Swift  styles  hinii  in  his  usual  coarse  way,  "an  infisnial  beast^'  witlt 
ference  only  to  his  spoliations  of  the  church,  w^ch  many,  in  thesedaya,  would 
designate  as  church  reforms.  Granville  Sharp,  in  his  well-known  treatiae 
upon  the  Greek  Article,  considen  him  to  be  one  of  the  horns  of  the  bemU. 
**  A  judgment,"  savs  he,  alluding  to  Rbv.  chap,  zvii,  v.  IS,  **  first  begun  by 
our  £nglish  horn,  Henry  YXII.** 

* '  The  following  judicious  apology  Is  offered  by  Dr.  Parr  for  the  tempo- 
rizing compliances  of  Cranmer : — <*It  was  quite  impossible  to  suppose  that 
with  such  a  monarch  as  Henry  YIII,  and  in  such  a  disturbed  condition  of 
thingi,  dvil  and  ecclesiastical,  hunum  wisdom  and  human  virtue  could,  in  all 
cases,  have  enabled  any  human  being  to  preserve  his  innocence.*' — See  bis 
works. 

1  r  «  X  protest  before  you,**  was  the  archbishop's  solemn  asseveration  in 
the  presence  of  the  commiBsioners  of  Oxford,  ^that  there  never  was  man 
came  more  unwillingly  to  a  bishopric  than  I  did  to  that.  Insomuch  that 
when  King  Henry  did  send  for  me  in  post,  that  I  should  come  over  fiom 
Germany,  I  prolonged  my  journey  by  §even  wedu  the  Umaty  thinking  he  would 
be  fbigetiui  of  me  in  the  meantime."— See  ElUs's  HUiaricmi  UU§n,  vol.  », 
p.  42. 
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all  control^  the  scafibld*'  would  immediately  have  reeked  with  his 
UooA,  flince^  according  to  an  emphatic  observation  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh^  ''  if  all  the  patterns  of  a  merciless  prince  had  been  lost  to 
the  worlds  they  might  have  been  found  in  this  one  king.'*  Living, 
then,  as  it  were,  near  the  den  of  a  furious  tiger,  ready  to  spring 
upon  him  in  any  fit  of  caprice — ^for  the  brutal  Henry,  in  some  of  his 
Hidden  acts  of  passion  and  vengeance,  can  only  be  compared  to  such 
sn  animal — ^it  has  ever  struck  us  that  Cranmer's  protection  of  the 
Princess  Mary^'  from  the  wrath  of  her  father,  his  endeavours  to 
save  Sir  Thomas  More,*^'  Bishop  Fisher,  and  Cromwell  (efforts  all 


>*  If  ail  the  other  acts  of  Henry  *fl  life  had  been  free  from  reproach,  his 
GODsigiiing  80  many  of  ills  subjects  to  a  violent  death  would  alone  be  sufficient 
to  bring  down  upon  his  memory  the  curses  of  posterity.  Lord  Herbert  mar- 
ihab  the  number  of  his  victims  in  the  following  order : — ^**  And  for  testimo- 
ain  «f  this  kind,  some  urge  two  queens,  one  cardinal  (in  prodnctu,  at  least) 
or  twoi^^or  Pole  was  condemned,  though  absent — dukes,  marquiaMs^  earls 
and  earls  sons,  twelve  liarons  and  knights,  eighteen  abbots,  priors,  monks,  and 
priests,  seventy-seven ;  of  the  more  common  sort,  between  one  reli^on  and 
toother,  huge  multitudes.**— See  Life  of  Hemy,  vol.  iii,  p.  267*  And  yet 
Mr.  Turner,  instead  of  laying  him  under  ban  and  anathema  for  these  judid^ 
ai  murden,  can  invest  him  with  a  false  and  imposing  greatness.  The  honor, 
however,  if  honor  it  be,  of  endowing  him  with  virtues  wliieh  his  acts  prove 
he  never  could  have  possessed,  cannot  be  claimed  by  this  pouztrayer  of  iiista- 
rical  cluuracter,  since  a  Mr.  Lewis  has  been  beforeiiand  with  him  in  this  re- 
spect, who  has  braved  all  enlightened  and  impartial  criticism  in  the  follow- 
ing delineation  of  the  Tudor  king.  *^  Having  thus  done  justice  to  the  un- 
grateliil  rebel,  the  £o^Ush  catdtnal,  let  us  return  to  the  English  patriot 
bag,  whose  character  I  shall  recapitulate  in  few  words,  with  entire  impartia- 
lity, evoty  article  of  whkh  is  founded  upon  undeniable  fiicts  recorded  in  this 
tnatise.  Henry,  then,  was  a  person  of  great  sagacity  and  judgment,  of  un- 
wearied application  to  business,  knowing  men  and  how  to  manage  them. 
Hence  that  constant  harmony  with  his  parliaments,  through  a  reign  of  almost 
fivty  yean ;  parliaments  yrw%  chosen,  freely  acting ;  not  bribed,  not  hulhed^ 
aot  biinscd  by  any  thing  but  the  native  dignity  of  this  prince,  his  adtnow- 
iedged  prudence,  probity,  and  good  designs ;  deliberate  in  council,  singularly 
patient  and  persevering  to  bring  to  effect  things  once  resolved  on ;  of  considera- 
ble leaniing  himself,  a  friend  and  patron  to  learned  men,  and  to  every  usefhl 
and  oniamental  art  and  science ;  social,  magnificent,  magnanimous ;  a  ten- 
der  husband  and  indulgent  ftther ;  a  ftithfbl  firiend,  a  generous  master ;  not 
lewd,  not  cruel,  not  voluptuous;  an  honest,  open-hearted  man,  a  sincere 
€lristian,and  a  patriot  king  !*'_See  The  Life  and  Reign  of  Henry  Vlll^  or 
the  Patriot  Kimp,  by  Edward  Lewis,  p.  243-43.    London,  1769. 

'*  He  is  said  to  liavepenuaded  Henry  not  to  put  bis  daughter  Mary  to 
death,  wliicfa  we  must  in  charity  hope,  adds  Mr.  Hallam,  she  did  not  know. 
— Cnut  HuL  vol.  i,  p.  131. 

**  His  tender. haul  and  abhorrence  from  blood-sheddtng  propounding 
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miidc  Bfr  tbe  rid^  of  bif  lift),  imd  hi«  stout  wMJatance  to  tbe  siagiii. 
nary  engetment  of  tho  Six  Artideity^  *  or  whip  with  six  sttingi,  as 
it  was  faq^liarlf  called^  subjectad  as  lie  was  to  triils  UBkoown  to 
oqiBalTeSy  assume  tbe  magnanimity  of  virtue. 

It  must,  indeed,  have  firetted  bis  righteous  soul,  whilst  struggling 
to  do  tbe  wcMrk  of  God  in  tbe  most  acceptable  manneri— to  spread 
that  word  of  truth  among  tbe  people  whioh  was  given  "  to  be  a  Ian. 
torn  unto  tbe  feet^  and  a  light  unto  their  paths"— to  find  himself 
exposed  to  tbe  rage  and  maiiee  of  those  ])ersons  who  ought  to  have 
been  tbe  champions  of  the  genuine  faith  "  once  deUtrered  to  the 
saints/'  instead  of  the  corrupt  abettors  of  idolatrous  superstitions. 
Further,  it  may  be  observed,  that  bis  patronage  and  love  of  letters — 
for  he  bad  a  richly  endowed  and  even  ornamented  mind  ;  the  bound- 
aries of  bis  scholarship  being  not  limited  to  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  La- 
tin only,  but  extending  to  the  French,  Italian,  and  German  tongues 
^•bis  desire  to  admit  all  to  a  share  of  that  intellectual  improve- 
ment,  whioh  all  have  an  interest  in  acquiring:**  tbe  moderatioB, 


these  politic  considerations  to  the  secrecsry,  which  were  the  propereti  argu- 
ments to  be  used  with  a  statesman,  and  for  him  to  use  and  uige  before  the 
Uog,  that  so  he  might  be  an  histniment  of  saving  the  lives  of  these  men, 
however  they  dilFered  from  him,  and,  it  may  be^  were  none  of  liis  vary  good 
friends.**— Strype,  MemctiaU  qfArMiikop  Crmunerp  p.  38. 

■  *  Dr.  Lingard  affirms  that  Cranmer  wrote  an  apology  to  the  king  for  his 
presumption  in  having  opposed  the  opinion  of  his  mi^esty^-^iTuf.  ^EngUunif 
voL  vii.  But  we  apprehend  that  this  is  wholly  a  mistake  or  miarepreeeata- 
Uon ;  for  we  are  almost  certain  that  the  kamed  doctor  can  produce  no  autha> 
rity  for  this  statement. 

«■  Our  age  is  distinguished  by  a  generous  concern  for  the  instnictlon  of 
the  lower  classes  of  the  community.  At  the  time  of  the  Beformation  the 
poor  man*s  son,  unless  he  sang  in  the  choir  or  responded  in  the  services  of  tlie 
church,  had  not  even  the  benefit  of  being  taught  to  read.  But  thoogh  GEaa- 
mer  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman,  and  was  brought  up,  as  Fox  says,  **not  with- 
out much  good  civility,**  yet  he  rose  superior  to  aU  contracted  pr^jndioe^  to 
all  exclusive  systems,  and  nobly  advocated  the  education  of  the  poor.  For 
when  it  was  proposed  by  some  of  the  Commissioners  that  none  should  he  ad- 
mitted to  the  Oramnuur  School  of  Canterbury  but  only  gentlemen's  idiildren, 
the  archbishop  said  that  ''he  thought  it  not  indifferent  so  te  order  the  matter;** 
<'  for,**  said  he,  <*  poor  men*s  children  are  many  times  endued  with  more  singu- 
lar gifts  of  nature,  which  are  also  the  gifts  of  God  t  as  with  eloquence,  nieao> 
ry^  apt  pronunciation,  sobriety,  and  such  like,  and  are  commonly,  sJmv  more 
apt  to  apply  their  study  than  Is  the  gentleman's  son  delicately  educated." 
This  whole  argument  well  deserves  the  attention  of  the  religionist,  the  phi- 
losopher, and  the  politician,  and  shows  that  the  Reformers  looked  to  education 
as  the  most  effectual  means  of  securing  the  attachment  of  the  people.— -See 
Strype,  Mtmoriab  qf  ArMiihop  Cranwuer^  book  i,  chap.  xix. 


rr 
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judgnMDty  Ittrningy  and  lemper,  which  he  displayed  in  the  coBpi. 
ittioo  of  the  nadonal  creed,  are  most  hononraUe  to  hit  memor|r, 
and  will  oommand  the  ▼enecaiion  oferety  true  proteita&t.  Douht. 
ko^  there  are  serious  UemiBhes  in  the  conduct  of  Cranmer^— ''he 
too  generally  oomplied  with  evil  counsels/'  to  use  the  words  of  a 
giwt  philosophical  historian,  "  but  nearly  always  laboured  to  pre- 
vent their  execution"— -yet,  admitting  all  the  distinctions  and  excepb. 
turns  taken  to  his  characters—yes:  if  his  mind  was  not  of  the 
finnest  texture,  so  that  he  often  yielded  to  other  reformers  in  the 
intrepidity  which  is  evinced  in  confessing  the  most  obnoxious  truths, 
when  the  great  and  mighty  are  combined  for  their  suppression— -if 
tiieie  were  other  traits  in  his  behaviour  which  are  incapable  of  the 
oidssl  of  enquiry— if  the  saint  was  sometimes  merged  in  the  cour. 
tier— if,  in  short,  we  cannot  write  his  character  in  sunbeam»-^yet 
all  his  imperfections  will  be  lost  in  the  remembrance  that  he  was 
the  lender  of  that  small,  but  illustrious  band,  whose  undaunted  seal 
for  truth  consumed  them  in  the  fires* '  of  martyrdom,  and  sent  up 
their  pure  and  glorious  souls  like  Manoah's  angel  in  the  flames. 

The  next  attack  we  have  to  notice  upon  our  historian  was  made 
hjra  bishop ;  but  never,  perhaps,  since  the  Reformation,  has  any  one 
beea  elevated  to  the  episcopal  office  who  has  so  completely  disgraced 
it  SI  Parker,  Bishop  of  Oxford.  That  see  was  his  reward  for  the 
prompt  compliance  which  he  manifested  to  the  order  subjoined  to 
the  second  declaration  of  indulgence  published  by  the  infatuated 
James,  who  required  that  it  should  be  read  by  the  clergy  in  all 
churches.  But  this  most  devoted  slave  of  royal  despotism^  still  more 
indelibly  stigmatised  himself,  by  writing  in  defence  of  the  doctrines 
of  transubstantiation,  and  the  worship  of  images  and  saints;  and  by 
accepting  the  presidentship  of  Mag^en  College  upon  the  expulsion 
of  the  intrepid  assertor  of  its  rights.  Dr.  Hough :  and  to  sum  up  his 
infiony,  he,  a  protestant  bishop,  with  a  profligacy  of  conduct  unpa- 
ndUed  in  the  history  of  t]me.serving,  openly  and  eagerly  expressed 
his  willingness  to  embrace  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  They  who 
sre  nncere  in  their  profession  of  conscientious  attachment  to  the  con. 
stitution  and  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  who  support 


»s 


The  Ustoiy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  abounds  with  excesses  of  party  spl* 
ritt  and  Dr.  lilngard  has  seldom  been  more  influenced  by  it  than  when  he 
pnaomioed  these  sofierings  '^  to  be  tAore."  We  are  positively  assared  by  an 
eyewitness  ace  JBtdei.  B'wg.  HitL  vol.  iU.-4uid  the  Roman  Catholic  Usto- 
ritt  raiMt  have  read  the  paper,  that  Craamer  held  the  right  hand  in  the 
flame  tLgoml  akar&  before  the  flre  came  to  any  other  part  of  the  body,  not 
ibinking  while  it  was  reduced  to  ashes. 
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them — not  because  they  find  them  establiflhed,  but  became  thejr 
deem  them  salutary  and  scriptural— will  assuredly  pardon  Bunett 
for  treating  such^f  a  character  without  any  defwence  and  xeqpect 
The  provocation,  indeed,  which  he  had  received  from  Paiker,  wss 
quite  sufficient  to  stir  up  a  ferment  of  indignation  in  a  bosom  let* 
calm  and  gentle.  For  this  apostate*  ^  from  the  religion  of  his  fore, 
fathers,  did  not  hesitate  to  say  ''  that  the  two  grand  forgeries  of 
making  Granmer  appear  a  mere  sacramentarian  as  to  doctrine,  and 
an  Erastian  as  to  discipline,  were  the  grand  singularities  of  this  his- 
tory, and  the  main  things  that  gave  it  popular  vogue  and  repatatioa 
with  his  party ;  so  that  were  these  two  blind  stories  and  the  reasoni 
depending  on  them  retrenched,  it  would  be  like  the  shaving  of 
Samson's  hair,  and  destroy  all  the  strength  peculiar  to  the  histary." 
In  allusion  also,  to  Burnett's  propensity  to  take  a  share  in  discos, 
sions— -which  his  antagonists  affect  to  consider  solely  temporary  and 
secular — ^we  have  this  observation,  which,  if  we  may  judge  firom  Ini 
triumphant  tone,  Parker  conceives  to  cut  deep,  like  the  former,  ioto 
the  character  of  the  work.  "  Our  author  would  be  well  advised  to 
employ  his  pains  in  writing  lampoons  upon  the  present  prinees  of 
Christendom,  especially  his  own,  which  he  delights  in  most,  because 
it  is  the  worst  thing  that  he  himself  can  do,  than  oolleeting  the  nr 
cords  of  former  times ;  for  the  first  will  require  tune  and  postage^  bot 
the  second  is  easily  traced  in  the  chimney  comer."  Burnett's  eoift* 
ments  on  the  foregoing  passage,  however  fully  we  may  ooDCur  with 
him  in  his  opinion  of  this  detestable*^  man,cannot  justify  his  sppU- 

*«  By  the  poet,  as  well  as  the  politician,  this  prelate  was  made 

"  A  figure  for  the  hand  of  aeom 

To  point  his  alow,  unerring  finger  at.** 

In  that  humourous  but  coarse  piece  of  satire*  The  R^^eantU  TVontpaia^  An- 
drew Marvell  designates  him  under  the  name  of  Bayea ;  while  his  aitial 
lashes  on  his  ecclesiiistical,  political,  and  other  performanoes*  are  dealt  with  s 
most  unsparing  hand. 

*  *  Even  the  noted  Father  Petre  alleges  it,  in  one  of  his  letters^  as  a  nat- 
ter of  complin  t  against  Parker,  that  the  quickness  of  his  eon  version  was  not 
calculated  to  draw  others  after  him  to  the  old  reUgion — See  A  Istttrfif^  ^ 
Jesuit  at  Liege  to  a  JesuU  at  FHheurg^  giving  an  account  of  the  hxpfiy  pi^ 
gress  of  Beiigion  in  England.    February  2nd,  1687-& 

■*  We  turn  with  a  disgust  that  amounts  to  loathing  fimn  the  uttawM^ 
of  such  sentiments  as  the  following,  in  an  English  prelate^  Upon  Parker^ 
being  asked  what  was  the  best  body  of  divinity,  his  answer  was,  ■<  that  wMch 
could  help  a  man  to  keep  a  coach  and  six  horses  was  unquestionably  the  best 
He  had  exalted  the  king's  authority  in  matters  of  religion  to  that  impioitf 
extent,  that  he  condemned  the  ordinary  form  of  saying  the  king  wai  uader 
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Mtion  of  an  epithet  which^  under  any  drcumstances  must  be  unbe- 
eonhig  the  dignity  of  his  profession.  ''  Who  would  not  think  that 
this  period  was  written  by  Mr.  Lowth^  it  being  so  obscure  and  ill 
ci|aqsed  that  nothing  is  plain  but  the  malice  of  it  ?  But  he  of  aU 
■en  shoald  be  the  farthest  from  reproaching  any  for  writing  lam. 
pooos,  who  has  now  giren  so  rude  a  one  on  the  late  long,  and  the 
kads  and  eommons ;  if  bold  railing  without  either  wit  or  decency 
faerres  that  name.  I  will  only  say  this  further^  that  if  one  had  the 
iB^iatuie  to  write  a  lampoon  on  the  goTemment,  one  of  the  several 
sitides  in  it  would  be,  diat  it  seems  writers  are  hard  to  be  founds 
when  sudi  a  baboon*''  is  made  use  of.  It  is  lampoon  enough  upon 
die  age  that  he  is  a  bishop ;  but  it  is  downright  reproach  that  he  is 
msde  the  champion  of  a  cause^  which,  if  it  is  bad  of  itself,  must  suf- 
fier  extremely  by  being  in  such  hands." 

Hewever  great  might  be  the  estimation  in  which  the  History  of 
ike  E^bmaiion  was  held  among  the  learned  on  the  Continent,  it  is 
ootsuiTiming  that  this  work  should  be  assailed  by  the  Romanists ; 
etpedally  as  the  title-page  of  it,  might  be  deemed  by  them  an  offen- 
■ve  declaration  of  war  against  the  holy  Roman  catholic  and  apos- 
tohe  diureh  as  it  styles  itself.  Among  the  foremost  to  march  to 
bitde  against  this  redoubtable  protesiant  were  VariUas  and  Le 
Chmd,  two  writers,  who  would  have  acquired  more  fame,  even 
with  the  learned  of  their  own  communion,  if  they  had  employed  half 
the  seal  and  industry  to  give  currency  to  historical  truth,  which 
they  used  to  disseminate  their  slanders.  But,  so  feeble  and  iU-di- 
reeled  were  these  attacks,  that  their  weapons  dropped  harmless  from 
tbcir  hands,  or  else  recoiled  with  destructive  force  upon  themselves. 


G<id  and  Christ,  as  a  crude  and  profiuie  expression,  asserting  that  though  the 
khf  via  indeed  under  God,  yet  he  was  not  under  Christ,  but  above  him. 
Ansditref  his  most  ofiensive  opinions  was,  that  it  is  better  to  indulge  men's 
risBisnd  debaucheries  than  their  eonadence — See  EceUs.  PoL  p.  54. 

*'  Although  bishops,  even  in  Burnett's  days,  were  no  longer  considered 
mmaeA  abstfactioos,  he  felt  that  some  apology  was  due  to  his  readers  for 
cdhag  bis  ecclesiastical  superior  a  baboon,  or  else  he  would  not  have  ex- 
pBHsed  hhnaelf  in  the  following  manner.  *<  When  the  cardinals  in  Rome  go 
•hRMd  without  fiocoos  on  their  horse's  heads,  it  is  understood  that  they  will 
then  be  incognito^  and  they  expect  nothing  of  that  respect  which  is  peid  them 
«a  other  oeeaalomr  80^  riiioe  there  is  no  fioooo  at  the  head  of  this  discourse^ 
nnaaie  aor  designation,  it  seems  the  writer  offers  himself  to  be  examined 
aHhout  those  nice  regards  that  may  be  due  to  the  dignity  he  bears ;  and  in- 
deed «4hd  a  floan  Ibigets  what  he  is  himwslf,  it  is  very  natural  for  otliers  to 
dak  lik0viBe.''-JSee  An  Inquiry  tnls  (h§  RmuMu  fir  abrogating  the  Teti  tm- 
PtteimaUMmnbortt^ParHamenipfirodbgSo.  Osun. 
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Nothings  indeed,  can  be  easier  for  Bumelt  than  to  refute  these  op. 
ponents  whenever  they  descend  into  particulars;  and  quit  that  deda- 
matory  style  of  abuse,  which  constitutes  their  strength,  fioih  the  con. 
fidence  with  which  it  is  admneed,  and  the  difficulty  with  whic^t 
is  disprored.  Whenever  Varillas  is  so  mnch  off  his  guild  as  to  ha- 
zazd  any  specific  assertions,  our  historian  is  completely  Successful  m 
shewing,  not  only  how  very  weak  a  foundation  they  have,  but  in. 
deed,  upon  what  utter  fallacies  and  entire  misapprehensions  they 
rest.  These  fallacies  are  the  most  glaring  in  Le  Grand's  attack. 
What  tyro  in  history,  for  instance,  would  be  weak  enon^  to  believe, 
on  the  bare  dictum  of  this  historian,  that  they  who  made  snch  s 
noble  stand  for  the  outraged  rights  of  conscience  and  liberty-^they 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  purer  form  of  Christianity,  are  to  be 
regarded  only  as  false  prophets  ?  that  none  could  be  more  ignorant** 
than  Thomas  Cromwell  ?  and  that  Lord  William  Rnssell-^who  bss 
left  so  bright  a  name  in  British  story-^-^was  ever  ready  to  distorb  the 
public  tranquillity,  and  to  overturn  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
state?  When  Le  Grand  could  indulge  in  these  notalde  evtravs- 
gances,  Burnett  may  surely  be  justilied  tot  parting  with  his  antago- 
nist  in  a  tone  unusually  contemptuous ;  feeling  no  triumph  in  his 
victory* 9  over  one,  whose  prejudices  were  so  inveterate  that  he 

**  We  read  in  Cavendish's  interesting  and  autheatic  life  of  the  great  car- 
dinal, that  upon  a  bill  of  articles  being  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons 
to  condemn  Wolsey  of  treason,  Cromwell  '*  inveighed  so  discreetly,  with  such 
witty  persuasions  and  deep  reasons,  that  the  same  could  take  no  efiecf-^ 
8lnger*s  edit.  It  is  also  related  by  Fox,  that  whatsoever  artkles  and  inter- 
rogatories the  commissioners  from  the  king  propounded  to  Oromwell,  whsa 
a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  **  they  could  put  nothing  unto  him,  either  concern- 
ing matters  ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  wherein  he  was  not  more  ripened 
and  more  furnished  than  they  themselves.** 

**  In  one  instance^  Burnett  very  properly  admits  that  his  opponent  sto6d 
^upon  the  vantage  ground.**  '*  I  must  confess,**  observes  he,  *'  that  M.  le 
Grand  has  something  of  reason  on  his  side,  in  what  he  says  concemtag  Bo- 
'  dulphns,  whom  1  believed  to  have  been  Campeggio's  bastard.  He  provei^ 
however,  out  of  Stgonius,  who  writes  the  life  of  that  cardinal,  that  Bodul- 
phus  was  his  legitimate  son.  Sigonius  is  a  very  good  author,  and  I  acqoiesee 
in  his  authority.  But  had  M.  le  Giand  hfUt  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  £ngiiA 
edition  he  would  have  seen  that  it  was  not  without  saffldant  ground  that  I 
called  Rodulphus  bastard,  since  I  quote  the  tery  discourse  wherein  he  was 
so  called,  which  was  composed  by  Sir  WUliam  Thomas^  secretary  of  the 
privycouncil,under  the  title  of  the  ^'EngBshTOgrim.'*  IhadthemisAyrtiflie 
not  to  have  seen  the  life  of  that  prelate  written  by  Sigonius;  so  that  it  Is  oolf 
a  fkult  of  omission,  which  the  author  would  aggravate  iHth  a  Malicious  ioveo. 
tiec-JSee  Br.  Bumett*s  ansirer  and  vtodkatlon  of  him  to  Joachim  le  6rsnd*i 
RifutaiUm  of  the  twofrH  h&okf  of  the  **  JTwfary  qf  the 
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could  not  follow  truth  with  a  sure  and  steady  step,  even  when  she 
stood  before  him  to  dkect  his  way. 

Of  the  general  execution  of  the  Hutory  of  the  Reformation^  as  to 
aceuzacy  and  trustworthiness^  there  can  be  no  wide  difference  of 
opinion  among  competent  judges ;  but  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show 
that  Burnett^  in  some  instances,  contracted  such  strong  prepossess 
lions  for  or  against  particular  persons  and  measures^  as  make  consi- 
deraUe  drawbacks  upon  his  claims  to  a  stem  impartiality.  We  will 
pnoeed,  then^  to  confirm  this  assertion  by  some  illustrations;  as,  we 
beUeTCy  we  have  now  noticed  the  principal  olgections  made  at  home 
ind  abroad,  against  the  HiHory  of  the  Reformation,  during  the  life- 
time  of  its  author. 

Althoagh  Burnett  does  not  manifest  towards  the  most  prominent 
penmage  in  his  history,  Henry  VIII,  that  nndistinguishing  parti- 
ality for  his  diaittcter  which  flashes  so  broadly  and  oflensively  in 
the  pages  of  a  recent  historian — who  so  lauds  the  king  as  almost  to 
imreit  his  conduct  with  the  honours  of  infallibility—- there  is  a  strong 
pnpensi^  in  the  bishop  to  espouse  this  prince's  side  whenever  it  can 
be  done  with  any  sort  of  propriety — ^to  palliate  what,  in  strict  mo- 
niity  and  justice,  every  man  must  unequivocally  condemn,  and  to 
gloB  oyer  the  worst  excesses  of  his  tyranny  "  in  the  most  holiday 
and  lady  terms."  The  indications  which  lc»d  to  this  positive  con- 
dosion  are  qnite  evident  in  the  commencement  of  the  king's  reign, 
wlien  the  subject  of  the  celebrated  divorce  is  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  the  reader. 

Now,  if  we  are  to  believe  Polydore  Vergil,  ^  <>  the  union  of  Henry 
and  Catharine  was  a  match  of  policy  or  interest  on  the  side  of  the 
fenner.  Cardinal  Pole,  however,  assures  us  that  Henry  sought  the 
•Uisaee,  not  merely  because  he  respected  the  virtues  of  Catharine, 
hat  because  he  was  captivated  with  her  female  charms.^*  We 
bate  the  assurance,  also,  of  the  same  authority,  for  the  fact  that 
Henry  himself  admitted  to  the  emperor,  her  nephew,  that  his  bride 
wasa  virgin ;  and  which  recdtes  a  very  specious  and  plausible  co« 
bar  from  the  following  drcumstanoe :  that  Catharine,  on  the  cele- 
hntion  of  her  nuptials,  was  dressed  in  white,  and  wore  her  hair 

*<"  HitL  ^ik$  Jl^/onn.  voL  i,  p. 

**  **IpsBm  iUe  supra  omnes  mulieres  appetabat,  supra  omnes  amabat; 
hoc  oepe  illiim  dixlsfle.**— i<po2.  lUg.  Polu  p.  83.  In  his  ApoL  ad  Car,  v. 
GKa.p.lfii,ire  have  another  sentence  to  the  same  efiPect  :—<*  Quam  sicini- 
Uo  ragnl  amavit,  ut  nemo  vir  erga  carisslmam  conjugem  majorem  ostendet 
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loose  3  *— a  mode  of  attire  emblematical,  in  those  da^^  that  she  was 
a  maiden  when  introduced  to  the  royal  bed.  From  a  letter,  also^  of 
Peter  Martyr^  we  learn  that  Arthur,  instead  of  being  the  Tigorous 
youth  described  by  Burnett,  was  deemed  incapable  of  performing 
the  hymeneal  rites,  from  the  inherent  debility  of  his  constitutioo. 
It  is  impossible,  certainly,  not  to  feel  some  scepticism  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  but  when  we  refer  to  the  qeeen's  appeal  to  Henry,  without 
meeting  any  denial  on  his  part,  de  inUgriiate  corporis  usqtie  ad  se- 
cundoi  nupiioi  servatd,  and  couple  with  this  appeal  the  attestations 
of  seToral  grave  matrons ;  and  when  we  are  told  also  that  the  Bi- 
shop  of  Ely  declared  before  the  privy  council  that  Catherine  had 
often  denied  the  consummation  nUt  testimonio  conscientim  sum,  one 
can  hardly  venture  to  set  up  presumptions,  even  if  they  were  of  still 
less  ambiguous  or  doubtful  character,  in  opposition  to  the  testimony 
of  a  woman  respected,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  a  wife,  hj  pro- 
testant  as  well  as  papisf 

Most  historical  readers  are  aware  that  Burnett  is  our  chief  autho- 
rity for  the  story  of  Henry's  divorce  from  Catharine,  in  which  the 
traces  of  Providence  are  so  visible. '^  And  the  same  proneness  is 
here  observable  in  him  to  furnish  the  most  plausible  arguments  for 
the  king's  proceedings  in  this,  what  is  called  **  his  secret  matter;** 
the  same  tendency  to  overlook  or  mistake  those  facts  which  are  the 
least  favourable  to  his  cause ;  and  to  use  a  leniency  of  language  upon 
the  worst  parts  of  it,  which  only  can  be  justified  on  the  monstrous 
pretext  that  Henry  was  an  exempted  being,  privileged  to  remove 
all  the  restraints  of  duty,  honour,  and  humanity,  which  stood  in 
the  way  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes :  so  that,  in  his  per- 
son, crime  was  to  lose  its  nature. 

The  question  whether  his  union  with  Catharine  was  incestuous, 
which  Henry,  after  the  beauty  of  Anne  Boleyn  had  caught  his  af- 
fections, very  soon  brought  himself  to  think,  was  not  only  debated 
upon  scriptural  grounds,  but  the  fathers,  the  schoolmen,  and  the 
pope's  decretals,  were  all  introduced  into  this  formidable  and  com- 

••  See  Sandford*8  Genealogicai  Hutory  of  the  Kmgt  ofEngJwndy  p.  480. 

'*  Thenevrs  of  theold  Queniadeth  ben  her  divulged,  more  than  x  daies 
passed  and  taken  sorrowfully,  not  without  grevoua  lamentadons,  for  she  vis 
incredibly  dere  unto  all  men  for  her  good  &me,  which  is  grete  glorye  among 
al  exterior  nationa.**~See  Ellis's  HUtorieal  Leiterg^  second  aeriea,  v.  li,  p.  7& 

**  *^  How  many  strange  accidents  concurred,"  is  the  just  observation  of 
South,  <'in  the  whole  business  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  divoroe  I  Yet  we  see 
Providence  directed  it  and  them  to  an  entire  change  of  the  afiairs  and  state 
of  the  whole  kingdom.**— Sermon  on  Paov.  xvi,  vol.  i,  p.  211. 
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plicated  discussion.  If  the  authors  of  Scripture^  however^  were  onl  j 
to  be  consulted,  Henry's  espousal  with  his  brother's  widow  must  be 
supported  entirely  from  those  passages  in  Genesis  ^ '  and  Deutero- 
nomy, which  allows  one  brother  to  marry  the  relict  of  another,  pro- 
▼ided  that  the  wife  of  the  deceased  brother  had  no  issue  by  him — a 
permiflBion  granted  that,  if  possible,  the  elder  line  of  ancestry  might 
be  perpetuated.  To  this  passage  was  opposed  the  law  in  Leviticus,^  ^ 
which  prohibits  such  a  marriage.  The  law  and  the  exception 
were  no  doubt  intended,  by  Moses,  for  the  use  of  the  Jews ;  but 
wbether  the  law  of  Leriticus  was  designed  by  the  Hebrew  ruler  to 
be  extended  to  Christians,  is  very  disputable,  when  we  recollect  that 
Jesus  Christ  approved  of  the  exception  in  Deuteronomy  in  his 
answer  to  the  Sadducees,  who  had  proposed  that  law  to  him.  From 
the  circumstance,  however,  of  Christian  monarchs  having  adopted 
the  Leviticat  law  into  their  respective  codes,  Henry's  marriage  with 
his  hrother^s  widow  was  naturally  enough  considered  as  a  very  unu. 
sual  case,  if  not  without  precedent ;  but  there  were  the  bull  of  Pope 
Julius  II,  and  the  decision  of  the  king's  council,  to  sanction  the  uni- 
on ;  and  so  little  did  the  highest  authority  of  the  church  question 
the  validity  of  this  dispensation,  that  he  goes  the  length  of  declaring 
that  the  marriage  would  be  lawful  even  if  the  nuptials  of  Arthur 
and  Catharine  had  been  consummated.  Burnett  and  other  defenders 
of  Henr3r'8  cause,  of  course,  make  light  of  this  dispensation ;  but  the 
reasoning  appears  to  us  very  defective  which  would  withhold  from 
the  head  of  the  church  the  power  of  dispensing  with  a  regulation 
which,  in  all  likelihood,  the  church  framed  for  its  members.  Bur- 
nett,  too,  acted  as  wisely  in  disregarding  this  dispensation,  as  in  his 
circumstantial  account  of  the  completion  of  the  nu])tials  of  Arthur 
and  Catharine ;  for  it  could  scarcely  escape  the  common  sense  of  our 

*•  *  And  Judah  said  unto  Onan,  Go  in  unto  thy  brother's  wife,  and  marry 
her,  and  raise  tip  seed  to  thy  brother.**— Gsk.  chap,  xxxviii,  8.  ''If  bre- 
thren dwell  together,  and  one  of  them  die  and  have  no  child,  the  wife  of  the 
dead  shall  not  marry  without  unto  a  stranger;  her  husband's  brother  shall 
go  in  unto  her,  and  take  her  to  him  to  wife,  and  perform  the  duty  of  an  hus- 
band's brother  unto  her.** — ^Deut.  xxv,  6, 

*•  ••  Tbou  shalt  not  uncover  the  nakedness  of  thy  brother's  wife :  it  is  thy 
brother's  nakedness." — Lev.  xviii,  16.  Calvin  has  endeavoured  to  account 
for  the  discrepancy  between  Deut.  xxv,  5,  and  the  text  just  quoted,  by  in- 
terpreting the  word  brother  as  a  near  kinsman ;  but  there  is  too  much  of  hy- 
pothesis and  assumption  in  this  explanation  for  any  confidence  to  be  attached 
to  it.  Before  we  arrive  at  this  result,  we  must  get  over  the  case  of  the  se- 
ven brethren  mentioned  in  the  gospels,  which  every  one  must  see  is  impossi- 
ble. 
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historian  tbat^  unless  there  was  a  marriage  in  &ct,  Henry's  plea  for 
a  dissolution  of  the  contract  between  himself  and  Catharine^  on  the 
ground  of  a  scrupulous  conacienoe,  must  have  been  done  away  with 
entirely*  Very  evident,  howeverj  does  it  appear  to  us,  that  if  Hen. 
ry  had  never  gajsed  on  the  loveliness  oi  Anne  Boleyn*  he  never 
would  have  agitated  the  lawfulness  of  his  iimt  marriage*  Bumetti 
then,  sets  himself  to  swim  against  the  stream  of  public  opinion,  when 
he  endeavours  to  persuade  his  readers  that  the  cause  of  Henry's  re- 
morse  for  his  first  nuptials  was  occasioned  by  Thomas  Aquinas,^' 
the  king's  favorite  author,  who  held  the  Levitical  law  to  be  of  noral 
and  permanent  obligation.  The  "  angeUc  doctor,"  aa  be  is  styled  by 
the  disputants  of  the  schools,  and  who  is  said,  by  a  modem  hijitorian, 
to  have  '^  the  rare  merit  of  combining  great  perqiicuity  and  purity 
of  expression,  with  all  the  refined  distinctions  and  spepulatioos  of 
the  schoolmen,"  no  doubt  served  him  with  arguments  asid  quirks  how 
best  to  support  a  bad  cause ;  but  his  dictum  would  not  have  weighed 
a  feather  with  Henry  if  his  licentious  passions'  '>— *if  the  queen's  be- 
ing six  years  older  than  himself,  unlikely  to  bear  him  any  marechil- 
dren,  and  her  person  disagreeable  to  him,  from  the  many  infirmitiei 
to  which  she  was  subject,  had  not  first  been  virtually  subveiaive  of 
those  memorable  words  of  our  Saviour,  '*  and  I  say  unto  you^  wbo* 

•V  Turner,  HisL  qf  England^  voL  ii,  p.  583.  The  writings  of  that  volmni- 
nous  author  (*'  sea  ouvragea,**  aaya  Dupin,  ^  composent  17  tomea,  in  fblio"), 
were  ao  popular  among  the  ultra  popiah  party,  aa  to  become  a  sort  of  texta- 
ary  with  them«  Dean  Colet,  a  namen  wtmnorabik  with  us»  appeam  to  hare 
formed  more  sound  conclusions  respecting  this  oracle  of  the  sdioohnep.  *^l 
aaid  somewhat  more  in  praise  of  Aquinas :  he  (Colet)  looked  wiatfuUy  upon 
me,  to  observe  whether  I  spoke  in  jest  or  eameat :  he  raiaed  himself  into 
some  warmth,  and  said,  **  why  are  you  so  fond  of  commending  that  school- 
man who,  without  a  great  deal  of  arrogance,  could  never  have  redueed  all 
thinga  into  such  positive  and  dogmatical  definitions ;  and  without  too  much 
of  a  worldly  spirit  he  could  never  have  so  much  corrupted  and  defiled  the 
pure  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  with  his  mixture  of  prophane  philosophy.  I  ad- 
mired this  freedom  of  Colet  in  censuring  the  head  and  fiither  of  theThomists, 
and  it  made  me  look  a  little  more  narrowly  into  the  writinga  of  that  cele- 
brated schoolman,  which,  when  I  had  done,  it  abated  very  much  of  my  for- 
mer esteem  for  him.** — Knight's  Eratmwy  49. 

•*  £very  check  be  received  to  them  only  gave  additional  intensity  to  his 
desire  for  their  realization.  His  pen  was  incessantly  in  his  hand  on  the  sf> 
iiir  of  his  divorce.  Besides  being  in  continual  correspondence  on  this  sub- 
ject with  his  ministers  at  home  and  abroad,  he  composed  a  abort  treatise  on 
the  Levitical  degrees,  to  shew  the  unlawfulneas  of  his  marriage.  Alludhsg 
to  his  performance  in  one  of  bia  letters  to  Anne,  he  says,  ''that  his  book 
maketh  sufasUntially  for  his  purpose,  and  that  he  haa  been  writuig  it  lour 
hours  that  day.**— Hearne*s  Avesburyy  p.  3(K). 
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never  shall  put  away  bis  wife>  except  it  be  for  fornication^  and  eball 
many  aaotber^  oommittatb  adultery-^worda  to  wbicb  the  Dominican 
fxiar,  and  the  rest  of  the  canonista,  jurists^  and  dimes^  consulted  on 
this  occasion,  could,  with  all  their  latitude  of  interpmtatipn,  attach 
no  other  meaning  than  this,  that  the  nuptial  bond  was  indissoluble, 
when  not  violated  bjr  adultery.  Upon  Pope  Clement  resolving  not 
to  be  acoessaiy  to  the  degradation  of  Queen  Catharine,  Henry  ven* 
tnred  upon  the  perilous  experiment  of  obtaining  the  opinion  of  the 
unirersities  of  Europe,  ^^  as  to  whether  a  brother  may  lawfully 
many  a  brother's  widow.  And,  that  they  might  reqwnd  in  the  ne- 
gative, money  was  plentifully  distributed  among  them  by  his  agents. 
In  one  of  his  letters,  Clement  asserts  that  the  most  undue  influence 
was  used  with  thes^  public  bodies  to  bring  them  over  to  the  king's 
cause.  Burnett,  however^  is  anxious  to  demonstrate  to  us  that  no 
bribes  ever  touched  the  handa  of  these  foreign  doctors.  In  his 
proofi^  among  other  flaws,  is  this :  tbat  he  himself  allows  that  some 
of  the  cardinals  were  bribed  by  Henry's  ambassador,  both  in  1528 
and  in  1532.  Burnett,  also,  can  yield  so  far  to  his  own  prejudice  as 
to  diahelieve  that  the  king  menaced  the  universities,  in  case  of  their 
not  sabscribang  to  has  vrishes.  But  it  would  have  been  any  thing 
short  of  insanity  to  battle  with  such  a  being  for  conscience  sake,  af. 
ter  tlure  such  letters  as  they  had  received  from  him ;  for  had  they 
been  more  fixed  than  they  were  in  their  attitude  of  defiance,  one  of 
tbeae  epistles,  considering  the  character  of  the  writer,  would  have 
besn  quite  sufficient  to  awe  them  into  complete  submission.  That 
the  decision  of  these  learned  doctors,  had  no  eflisct  in  lessening  the 
aversion  of  the  women  of  England  to  the  divorce,  the  consciousness 
of  which  is  said  to  have  been  so  annoying  to  Henry,  is  quite  evident 
from  the  following  passage  of  Hall  >— '*  All  wise  men  in  the  realm 
much  abhorred  that  marriage ;  bui  fvomen^  and  such  as  were  more 
wilful  than  wise  or  learned^  spake  against  the  determination,  and 
nid  that  the  universities  were  corrupt  and  enticed  so  to  do." 

We  are  almost  afraid  that  the  candid  enquirer,  solicitous  only  af- 
ter truth,  will  be  apt  to  suspect  that  Burnett's  treatment  of  Catha- 
rine's noble  and  affecting  speech  before  the  papal  legates  as  a  fiction, 
is  assignable  to  no  other  reason  than  tbat  it  makes  his  hero  the  ex*- 
emplification  of  everything  that  is  unfeeling  in  tyranny.  For  the 
story  of  her  behaviour  on  this  occasion,  which  is  immortalised  by 


'*  Most  readers  must  be  aware  that  the  credit  is  usually  ascribed  to 
Craomer  of  having  first  given  ibis  piece  of  advice  to  Henxy ;  but,  according 
to  an  authority  in  Wordsworth's  Eccie$.  Biog^  p.  437>  it  is  due  to  Wolsey. 
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our  Shakespeare^  we  have  the  authority  of  Cavendish  and  Hall.^^ 
Burnett^  however,  in  his  supplemental  volume,  discredits  their 
statements  on  the  authority  of  the  original  register  of  the  trial,  show, 
ing  that  the  queen  never  came  into  court  hut  once,  June  18th,  1589, 
to  read  a  paper,  protesting  against  the  jurisdiction ;  and  that  the 
king  did  not  appear  at  alL  But  our  historian  here  has  faUen  into 
an  important  oversight ;  hy  forgetting  that  he  has  printed  a  letter  in 
his  first  volume,  in  which  Henry  says,  *'  on  that  day  we  and  the 
queen  appeared  in  person,"  and  he  adds  "  after  her  departure  was 
thrice  preconisate,  and  called  eftsoons  to  return ;  and  on  her  refusal, 
a  citation  was  decerned  for  her  appearance  on  Friday  next." 

A  broader  mark  for  censure  Burnett  set  up  for  himself  by  passing 
over  in  silence  the  inhuman  denial  of  Henry  to  his  divorced  wife, 
to  see  their  daughter  before  she  breathed  her  last  ;^'  from  whose 
society  she  had  been  separated,  that  Mary  might  not  become  infected 
with  the  errors  of  popery.  Well  might  the  blameless  Catharine  ex. 
claim,  in  one  of  her  letters  to  Mary,  "  that  we  never  come  to  the 
kingdom  of  Grod  but  by  troubles." 

The  assertion  that  Mary  Boleyn,  the  elder  sister  of  Anne,  was 
one  of  Henry's  mistresses,  is  stoutly  denied  by  Burnett.  He  un. 
ceremoniously  designates  if  as  a  forgery  of  Cardinal  Pole%  which 
Sanders  catched  to  dress  up  the  scene.*'  Now,  the  assertion  is  such 
an  enormity  that,  before  it  be  admitted,  the  presumption  for  it 
ought  to  be  most  conclusive.  Mr.  Hallam  and  Sir  James  Mackin. 
tosh  both  concur  in  procuring  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the  king :  but 
we  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  these  high   authorities. 


«o  When  Henry  perceived  the  powerful  impression  which  she  had  made 
on  her  auditors*  we  are  told  by  H^  who  was  present,  and  who  declares  thai 
<*  be  gives  the  king's  words  as  near  as  his  writ  could  bear  them  awmy,*  that 
this  was  his  reply.  ^1  assure  you  all  she  is  a  woman  of  most  gentleneas,  of 
most  humility,  and  of  buxomness,  yea,  and  of  all  good  quaUtiea  appertainiiig 
to  nobility,  she  is  without  comparison,  as  I  this  twenty  years  almost  have 
had  the  truest  experiment.  So  that  if  1  were  to  marry  again,  if  the  mar* 
riage  might  be  good,  I  would  surely  chuse  her  above  all  other  women.** 
This  last  sentence  must  have  cost  a  very  severe  effort  to  the  I^iegatine 
judges,  to  restrain  their  countenances  from  mutual  expressions  of  incredulity. 

4 1  «  Cum  hoc  idem  filia  cum  lachrymis  postularet,  mater  vix  extremum 
spiritum  ducens  flagitaret,  quod  hostis  nisi  crudelissimus  nunquam  negas- 
set,  ooi\junx  a  viro  mater  pro  filia,  impetrare  non  potuit  nee  hanc  quidem 
consolaUonem,  in  extremo  spiritu  dare  voluit.**— Po&  ApoL  ai  CaroL  Yet 
could  that  miracle  of  conjugal  meekness  and  attachment  thus  address  a  note 
on  her  death-bed,  to  the  destroyer  of  her  health  and  happiness:  *'To  her 
most  dear  lord  and  king.** 
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True  it  is^  that  the  evidence  of  the  connexion  between  Mary  and 
Heniy  rests  solely  on  the  authority  of  Pole,  whose  disposition  to  ca- 
lumniate the  kingy  and  to  heap  the  most  ignominious  terms  on  the 
two  sisters,  were  equally  manifest,  and  which  his  exiled  condition 
permitted  him  to  do  with  impunity.  But  still,  as  Pole's  character 
has  descended  to  posterity,  if  not  endowed  with  the  highest  virtues, 
free,  at  least,  from  the  suspicion  of  knowingly  publishing  any  false- 
hood ;  we  should  almost  be  led  to  infer,  from  this  fact  alone,  that 
there  are  very  sufficient  reasons  for  believing  his  assertions'^  that 
Henry  first  seduced  Mary,  and  afterwards  retained  her  as  his  mis- 
tress, ignorant  as  we  may  be  of  the  precise  time  of  this  connexion. 

There  are,  likewise,  other  circumstances  of  such  strong  collateral 
efidenoe,  as  incline  us  to  admit  the  trust. worthiness  of  the  cardinal's 
testimony  on  this  occasion.  Mary  had  a  striking  proof  before  her, 
in  the  person  of  the  Lady  Elisabeth  Tailboys — ^who  was  afterwards 
married  to  Edward  Lord  Clinton — ^that  to  be  the  mistress  of  the 
king  had  no  other  ill  effect  but  to  encourage  the  growth  of  ambi- 
tions feelings.  The  issue  of  this  unlawful  amour  was  a  son,  whom 
his  royal  parent  made  a  knight  of  the  garter,  and  called  him  Lord 
Henry  Fitnoy,  when  little  more  than  six  years  old,  and  afterwards, 
successively  created  him  Earl  of  Nottingham,  and  Duke  of  Richmond 
and  Somerset.  "  Nor  were  these  all  the  favours,"  says  Heylin, ''  in- 
tended to  liim,  the  crown  itself  being  designed  him  by  the  king,  in 
de&ult  of  lawful  issue,  to  be  procreated  and  begotten  of  his  royal 
body."  To  imagine  that  these  splendid  results  of  a  licentious  pas- 
sum  had  no  tendency  to  impress  Mary  with  the  conviction  that  un- 
limited obedience  to  the  wishes  of  her  handsome  sovereign^ '  was  the 
duty  of  the  subject,  is  to  forget  the  £railty  of  female  nature,  and  to 
forget  also  that  the  period  the  least  favourable  to  domestic  virtue  is 
the  reign  of  a  king  "  whose  brutal  lusts  spare  no  woman  that  is  the 
ohiect  of  it." 


**  Dr.  Lingsrd  observes,  in  a  note^  **  that  the  reluctance  of  Burnett  to 
acknowledge  Mary  as  one  of  the  king's  mistresses  must  yield  to  the  repeated 
inertions  of  Pole,  in  his  private  letter  to  Henry,  written  in  1536.**  In  the 
latter  part  of  this  assertion,  the  doctor  has  committed  a  great  mistake.  It 
vas  not  in  a  private  letter,  but  in  his  work  on  the  unity  of  the  church,  ad- 
dresKd  to  Henry  himself,  and  penned  by  his  express  command,  that  he  made 
the  diarge  against  him  of  having  debauched  Mary  fioleyn. 

**  **  Asall  recommendable  parts  concurred  in  his  person,"  says  Lord  Her- 
bert, ^  and  they  again  were  exalted  in  his  high  dignity  and  valour,  so  it  must 
Mem  lesi  strange  if,  amid  the  many  fair  ladies  whidi  lived  in  his  court,  he 
both  gave  and  received  temptation.**^Htt<.  of  Henry  VUI^  p.  I70. 
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PerliAp«  it  may  be  argued  that  the  tilenoe  of  Henry  and  of  con- 
temporary wrtten^-with  the  exceptaoa  of  one,  a  decided  enemy  to 
the  whole  race  of  Boleyn— ought  to  turn  the  acale  against  an  hypo, 
thesis  so  insaltlng  to  that  family.  Bot,  if  under  a  free  goremment 
it  is  not  always  safe  to  arraign  the  character  and  vices  of  its  ruler, 
under  an  abiolute  monarchy,  such  as  oun  was  in  the  time  of  Heray, 
the  court  chronicler  or  satirist,  with  great  reason,  might  dread  that 
the  slightest  insinuation  against  royal  seduction,  and  the  ficklenew 
of  royal  attachments,  would  be  punished  with  the  forfeiture  of  hit 
head.  Nor  does  the  wdlLknown  cireumstanoe  of  Anne's  detemma- 
tion  not  to  fluctuate  between  the  state  of  a  wife  and  the  shame  of  a 
concubine,  at  all  lessen  the  credibility  of  her  sister^s  fall ;  since  it 
would  more  powerfully  impress  the  salutary  caution  on  her  mind 
that,  however  dangerous  it  might  be  to  resist,  it  was  only  by  a  steady 
course  of  resistance,  by  being  ''cunning  in  her  chastity,"  to  use  a 
quaint  phrase  of  FuUer,  that  she  would  realise  her  ambition  of  be* 
coming  Queen  of  England.  ^^ 


**  Pole  was  afraid  even  to  trust  himself  to  the  friendship  of  Henry ;  jet 
while  he  admits  that  Anne  preserved  her  virtue  to  the  last,  or  at  least  to  the 
last  year,  he  grudges  to  allow  her  any  merit,  when  she  is  entitled  to  the 
highest*  fbr  fasviog  so  long  nudntafaied  her  honor  against  the  iacSHant 
opportunities  and  importunities  of  the  lustful  Idng."  Concubina  eoim 
tua  fieri,  pudica  mulier  nolebat,  Uxor  volebat.  Ilia  cujus  amore  rex  depirs- 
bat,  pertinacissim^  negabat  sui  corporis  protestatem  nisimatrimoniocoiuuiic- 
tarn,  se  Uli  unquam  fiicturam. — PoUad  Reg.  Soot,  p.  176^ 

M.R.SX. 


(To  be  oonchded  tfi  fmrneH  tmmber). 
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ROBESPIERRE; 
HIS    PRINCIPLES    AND    CHARACTER. 

THoex  whoBe  opinions  are  opposed  to  the  French  Revolution  fre- 
qoently  express  their  abhorrence  of  it  by  pronouncing  the  single 
word  Robespiirre.  Those^  on  the  other  hand^  who  entertain  more 
ftfoarable  views  of  that  great  oonrulsion^  identify  his  name  with 
the  calamities  and  bloodshed  attending  it^  which^  however,  they 
conceive^  are  also  to  be  asenbed  to  the  profligacy  of  the  aristocracy, 
the  intrigues  of  oourtietSy  the  unconquerable  vanity  of  the  nobility^ 
and  the  despotic  interference  of  foreign  courts. 

Robespierre,  indignantly  disowned  by  all  the  conflicting  parties 
of  the  day,  each  of  which  desired  to  stigmatize  its  opponents  by 
thrusting  him  into  their  ranks,  stands  alone  in  terriflc  solitude 
anddst  the  agitated  masses  of  the  Revolution :  he  who,  nevertheless, 
when  in  the  xenith  of  his  pow.er,  controlling  the  destinies  of  men, 
was  ardently  adored  by  some  and  countenanced  by  alL  His  habits, 
puisuits,  and  disposition,  not  assimilating  with  those  of  his  contem. 
poraries,  Robespierre  may  be*  said  to  have  been  the  only  chief  who, 
though  not  identified  with  any  party,  directed  the  great  revolution, 
aiy  torrent.  This  will  be  apprehended  more  easily  when  we  com- 
pare the  man  with  the  elements  by  which  he  was  surrounded ;  the 
projects  he  contemplated,  with  the  means  employed  to  carry  them 
mto  effect ;  and  the  ultimate  consequences  which  followed  them. 
The  unbounded  esteem  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  his  adhe- 
rent8,'aad  the  execration  attached  to  his  name  in  the  pages  of  his- 
tory, when  duly  considered,  can  scarcely  fail  to  assist  the  impartial 
inqoirer  in  forming  a  just  opinion  of  his  character  and  designs,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  may,  possibly,  in  some  measure,  relieve  his 
memcty  from  the  most  serious  imputation  of  having  wantonly  de- 
loged  tfie  country  with  the  blood  of  its  children. 

The  passions  of  the  head,  as  displayed  in  the  youth,  formed  like- 
wise the  prominent  and  characteristic  feature  of  the  man ;  for  so 
thoie  ideas  may  be  designated  which,  like  deep-rooted  sensual  indi. 
nations,  exercise  an  uncontrolled  sovereignty  over  the  will,  acquir- 
ing strength  slowly,  yet  by  sure  and  certain  steps.  The  passions  of 
the  head,  concentrated  as  they  are  within  the  range  of  the  thoughts 
and  imagination,  are  imperceptible ;  while  the  passions  of  the  heart 
take  root  in  practical  life,  amidst  the  intercourse  of  a  boisterous 
world.    Again,  the  passions  of  the  head  are  instant  in  their  effects, 
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there  being  but  one  step  even  to  madness  itself;  while  the  possions 
of  the  heart  insinuate  themselves  hj  degrees  into  the  system^  first 
giving  rise  to  mere  thoughtlessness  and  errors  of  a  pardonable  na. 
ture,  but  by  a  thousand  gradations,  scarcely  perceptible  and  still 
less  noticed,  leading  the  unhappy  victim  to  commit  crimes  of  the 
most  heinous  description. 

Fabulous  statements,  impeaching  the  conduct  of  the  youthful 
Robespierre,  were  eagerly  sought  after,  and  made  available,  by  way 
of  inference,  in  accounting  for  the  bloodthirsty  and  atrocious  crimes 
of  his  manhood ;  but  even  in  those  days  of  anarchy  and  degenonacy 
when  fierce  party  spirit  was  indulged  to  excess,  and  malignant  ca* 
lumnies  were  freely  circulated,  his  most  inveterate  enemies  in  the 
Constitutional  Assembly  cast  no  reproach  on  him :  indeed,  the  most 
scrupulous  and  searching  inquiries,  instituted  after  his  death,  re- 
vealed nothing  authentic  regarding  his  private  life.  All  that  has 
been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  with  respect  to  the  early  days  of  Ho- 
bespierre,  is,  that  he  was  bom  at  Arras,  where  his  education  was 
superintended  by  a  person  celebrated  for  his  talents,  but  who  took 
no  part  in  the  Revolution ;  that  he  was  distinguished  as  well  by 
intense  application  to  his  studies  as  by  the  integrity  of  his  conduct, 
subsequently  taking  his  rank  among  the  most  eminent  lawyers 
there,  and  being  remarkable  for  loyalty,  activity,  and  disinterested- 
ness in  his  professional  pursuits.  His  social  intercourse  was  con- 
fined to  the  fathers  of  the  oratorio,  with  whom  he  usually  dined 
once  a  week,  and  conversed  on  literary  topics. 

Robesi>ierre  is  described,  in  a  collection  of  memoirs*  pnblished 
before  the  Revolution,  under  the  title  of  Memoiret  SeereU,  to  be  a 
young,  eloquent,  and  talented  lawyer,  who  was  sure  eminently  to 
diBtinguish  himself  in  his  profession.  At  the  age  of  thirty,  he  was 
elected,  by  the  community  of  his  native  place,  deputy  to  the  Staled 
Asembly,  who  commenced  their  proceedings  in  1789.  The  very 
first  words  he  uttered  on  that  occasion  breathed  forth  the  purest  and 
most  determined  republicanism,  which  pervaded  every  act  and 
thought  of  his  subsequent  life :  indeed,  he  eagerly  sought  opportu. 
nities  to  promulgate  these  his  opinions,  especially  during  discussions 
touching  the  introduction  of  a  constitutional  monarchy.  At  first 
the  ministers  of  the  crown  disregarded  him,  holding  oat  neither 
bribe,  nor  other  inducement,  to  his  becoming  a  convert  to  their 
parly ;  but  when  they  afterwards  needed  his  oo^)perat]ou  they  wese 
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iittmished  to  find  his  political  honesty  impregnable^  and  that  his 
priad^es  were  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  be  shaken*  Charles 
Elie  Uarqoia  de  Ferri^^  who  was  decidedly  hostile  to  the  Roto* 
ludon,  makes  the  following  observations  in  his  Mtmoires,  with  re* 
ipect  to  the  diaracter  home  by  Robespierre  at  this  period.  "  Some 
were  of  opinion  that  he  acted  from  conviction ;  and  even  those  who 
were  opposed  to  him  believed  that  he  was  an  honest  man>  attributing 
to  inexperience  of  the  world,  and  non^aoquaintance  with  the  eco« 
nomy  of  governments,  those  crude  notions  by  .which  he  confounded 
Isir  with  despotism,  and  liberty  wjth  licentiousness.  It  is  true,"  he 
adds, "  that  those  best  informed  on  the  subject  considered  Robes, 
pietie  to  be  a  scoundrel,  influenced  entirely  by  selfish  motives,  &c. :" 
but  personalities  have  been  invariably  substituted  for  arguments  by 
the  representatives  of  factions;  consequently,  the  sources  whence 
this  nalavourable  deduction  was  drawn  are  no  where  discoverable* 
By  a  resolution  of  the  Gonstitutional  Assembly,  which  Robespierre 
imieh  oontriboted  to  carry  into  effect,  the  members  of  that  body 
were  rendered  ineligible  to  the  Legisiaiive  Assembly,  which  was 
about  to  supersede  it ;  and  Robespierre,  having  declined  offers  of 
msay  valuable  appointments  under  the  government,*^  returned  to 
Arru  as  poor  as  he  had  left  it  in  1789.  This  drcumstanoe  alone 
cksrly  demonstrates  the  sincerity  of  his  professions^  affording  also  a 
aost  convincing  proof  that  his  vision,  as  to  the  future,  was  by  no 
means  obacured,  and  that  he  could  anticipate  cdming  events  with 
greater  facility  than  those  who  exulted  in  a  more  extensive  experi- 
eoce  of  the  world. 

The  circumstanoes  which  enabled  Robespierre  to  establish  him- 
idf  in  supreme  power  on  the  31st  of  March,  1793,  are  too  well 
known  to  need  repetition  in  this  place ;  but  it  will  nevertheless  be 
desirable  to  ascertain,  if  it  be  possible,  the  specific  influence  which 
he  exercised  over  his  fellow..countrymen ;  all  who  attentively  watch 
the  progress  of  events,  during  his  reign  of  terror,  being  forcibly 
Htnck  with  the  apparent  inadequacy  of  the  means  at  his  command 
to  efleet  the  object  which  he  endeavoured  to  attain :  the  question, 
then,  is^  What  sort  of  influence  was  his  ?  Bailleult  says;,  '*  It  is  a 
question  which  wiU  puxxle  all  historians."  This  observation  may 
be  just  as  regards  those  historians  whose  researches  extend  no  fur. 
ther  than  to  define  the  engine,  in  its  practical  and  external  sense, 
by  whidi  whole  nations  are  set  in  motion  ;  but  we  shall  make  an 

*  Boaoet,  Sstai  wr  tAri  de  Poire  lea  Revohitkms  UtUe*. 
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effort  to  aoHye  the  pointy  by  dealing  with  it  in  its  more  comprdien- 
sive  charact^.  Thus,  the  inquiry  presents  itself.  Who  was  this 
mysterious  man,  and  how  did  he  rise  paramount  over  his  contempo^ 
raries  ?  He  was  deficient  in  those  personal  attractions  whidi  im- 
pose upon  the  senses,  as  well  as  in  those  brilliant  talents  which 
seduce  the  understanding.  He  possessed  neither  those  virtues  by 
which  the  esteem  of  others  is  ensured,  nor  were  his  vices,  before  his 
ascent  to  power,  of  so  odious  a  description  as  to  constitute  him  a 
mere  votary  to  crime.  Yet  the  weight  of  his  popularity  infinitely 
exceeded  that  possessed  by  all  those  who  could  boast  of  an  indefinite 
proportion  of  these  powerful  allurements. 

The  noble  and  frank  features  of  Lafayette,  the  blooming  youth  of 
Lamotie,  and  the  graceful  figure  of  Bariere,  failed  not  to  ensue  a 
hearty  welcome  whenever  they  presented  themselves,  during  their 
harangues,  before  the  people.    But  far  otherwise  was  it  with  Ro- 
bespierre«  whose  repulsive  exterior  formed  but  too  condusive  an  in- 
dex of  his  inward  man.    His  stature  was  stunted,  and  his  figure 
slender,  moving  with  a  graceless  and  irregular  gait,  sometimes  with 
rapidity,  at  others  with  particularly  measured  steps.    His  was  the 
very  countenance  to  which  Julius  Cesar  was  known  to  have  enter- 
tained a  strong  and  unconquerable  aversion  :  with  an  eye  ever  rest- 
less, betraying  an  austere  and  crabbed  disposition,  yet  not  exhibiring 
sufficient  firmness  to  encounter  that  of  a  foe,  his  complexion  was 
sallow  and  bilious,  his  features  being  entirely  devoid  of  expression, 
and  never  animated  or  flushed  by  mental  impulses.    He  was  incapa- 
ble of  assuming  either  the  grand  and  imposing  attitude  of  the  lioo, 
or  the  awful  and  terrific  crouch  of  the  tiger ;  but,  like  the  irritated 
viper,  he  was  merely  repulsive.    Add  to  all  this  a  certain  foppish- 
ness of  dress,  worthy  of  a  courtier,  and  calculated  to  disfigure  even  a 
handsome  man,  and  Robespierre's  picture  is  complete.    Yet  are  we 
tempted  to  overlook  these  his  follies,  whilst  contemplating  the  cou- 
rage and  energy  he  displayed,  even  whilst  indulging  these  vamties, 
at  a  period  when  innocence  found  safety  only  by  encircling  herself  in 
the  lewd  and  disorderly  garb  of  debauchery,  and  wealth  protection, 
when  clad  in  the  disgusting  rags  of  indigence.    He  alone  appeared 
in  public  well-dressed,  dean,  and  adorned  with  all  the  fiuhionaUe 
fineries  of  the  banished  nobility.     Whilst  Condoroet  found  it  neces. 
sary  to  remind  the  tribunes  that  '^  he  too  belonged  to  the  Sanscu- 
lottes,''  and  Marat  thought^  it  expedient,  in  order  to  niaintain  his 
popularity^  to  appear  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  clothed  in  a  tat- 
tered frock  coat,  in  wooden  shoes,  with  his  head  enveloped  in  a  dirty 
handkerchief,  and,  stretching  himself  on  the  benches,  used  vulgar 
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Jangnage  and  low  wit,  as  suitable  to  his  appearance^  Robespi^ne 
was  attired  as  a  modern  dandj^  and  played  the  part  of  the  king  of 
tbe  Sansculottes. 

Robespi^ne's  eloquence  was  as  little  calculated  to  command  at- 
tention as  his  external  appearance.  The  inexhaustible  flow  of  grand 
and  exalted  ideas  for  which  Mirabeau  was  distinguished,  the  attrac 
tife  energy  with  which  fiarrere  ^ke,  and  the  masterly  elocution  of 
Vei^^niaody  were  unknown  to  him.  Robespierre  spoke  with  vio. 
lent  gesture  of  manner,  but  in  other  respects  without  animation, 
occupying  much  time  in  deHvering  his  sentiments,  which  were,  on 
that  account,  not  the  less  incomprehensible,  and  evincing  but  a 
scanty  supply  of  thoughts,  more  attributable,  it  is  presumed,  to  the 
predominance  of  some  fixed  ideas,  than  to  ignorance  or  tardiness  of 
perception ;  and  the  events  of  the  Reyolution,  as  connected  with 
himself,  being  the  topic  on  which  he  dilated  with  tedious  uniftirmity. 
He  ranked  only  amongst  the  third  or  fourth-rate  speakers  whilst  a 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Assembly.  Yet,  in  perusing  his 
yeclies,  we  discover  many  passages  exhibiting  a  high  order  of  do. 
quence,  and  discovering  such  astonishing  penetration,  as  to  the  fu. 
ture  state  of  the  ReimUic,  as  to  induce  us  to  impute  to  stratagem 
and  sinister  views  the  obscurity  in  which  he  frequently  involved  his 
expressions,  namely,  that  he  might,  in  the  first  place,  fatigue  and 
confuse  his  auditors,  and  then,  by  bursting  v^ith  the  rapidity  of 
lightning  on  their  imaginations,  rivet  their  attention  with  some 
novel  proposition,  which  he  would  have  failed  to  enforce  by  a  less 
energetic  appeal  to  their  feelings  and  passions. 

Many  dung  to  Robespierre  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  little 
removed  from  adoration ;  but  no  one  regarded  him  by  the  closer 
ties  of  esteem,  or  with  the  warmth  of  private  friendship-— feelings 
which  he  himself  considered  ephemeral,  to  be  sported  with  in  the 
game  of  life  as  occasion  might  suggest,  but  which  were  allowed  no 
place  within  his  own  breast.  He  possessed  suffident  power  to  in- 
flame the  head,  but  the  heart  that  approached  him  shrunk  back 
wounded  and  alarmed  by  his  chilling  reserve.  His  sister's  letters,* 
found  after  his  death,  furnish  melandioly  proofs  that  the  mind  of 
that  singular  man,  half  maddened  by  strange  notions  respecting  the 
a^anisation  of  sodety,  became  utterly  callous  and  indifferent  to  the 
pangs  which  he  inflicted  even  on  the  susceptible  feelings  of  a  wo- 
man,  her  tenderest  attachment  being  ndther  h^feded  nor  understood. 
Fanatidsm  deadens  the  heart,  as  depravity  blunts  the  senses.    If, 

*  Reports  of  Courtois. 
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however,  it  be  true*  that,  having  once  loved,  his  advances  were  le. 
jected,  it  is  not  quite  so  surprising  that  the  tender  feelings  of  nature 
were  not  again  permitted,  by  a  person  so  reserved  and  sullen,  to  in* 
terfeie  with  his  grand  objects* 

Holding  no  opinions  in  common  with  his  contemporaries,  and  in 
no  wise  consulting  their  tastes  or  desires,  he  did  not  even  partici- 
pate in  those  vices  which  were  calculated  to  gratifj  the  popular 
taste.  The  covetous  did  not  find  in  him  an  Orleans,  nor  the  amU* 
tious  a  Bonaparte :  his  proceediugs  thwarted  the  plans,  and  con- 
founded  the  projects  of  the  wicked,  and  enshrouded  the  hopes  and 
views  of  the  virtuous  in  midnight  darkness.  Gold  had  no  povrer 
over  him ;  so  that  the  people  honoured  him  by  the  appeUation  of 
the  *'  unpurchaseable"—- a  title  to  which  his  bitterest  enemies  dared 
not  dispute  his  claim,  and  to  whidi  posterity  will  attach  more  inu 
portance  than  to  the  high-sounding  title  of  nurjestj  itself,  when 
borne  by  a  despotic  monarch.  He  died  at  Paris,  in  the  same  indi. 
gent  circumstances  in  which  he  had  arrived  there,  the  state  of  the 
national  treasury  bearing  ample  testimoi^  to  the  disinterestedness 
with  which  he  administered  its  afiairs,  at  the  very  moment  when 
Courtois,  trying  his  skill  in  the  rostrum,  painted*-the  then  defunct 
—Robespierre  in  the  most  odious  and  hateful  colours.  Every  per- 
tion  of  the  moveable  property  of  those  who  breathed  their  last  on 
the  scaffold  was  found  untouched,  and  in  the  same  state  as  when 
first  confided  to  Robespierre's  care  ;  so  that  it  was  scarcely  necessary 
for  the  respective  claimants  minntely  to  describe  the  effects  thenu 
selves,  but  merely  to  specify  the  cover  in  whidi  they  were  enve- 
loped,  to  insure  the  safe  return  of  the  most  trifling  article. 

He  was  sober  and  industrious,  and  his  morals  were  strict  even  to 
severity.  He  was  not  idolized  by  the  bon  vivants,  neither  regaling 
his  adherents,  as  Danton  was  wont  to  do,  nor  entering  with  them 
into  the  mere  sensual  enjoyments  of  life.  The  dwelling,  taUe,  and 
dress,  of  the  ruler  of  France,  were  of  the  same  humble  and  unpre- 
tending description  which  characteriaed  those  of  the  poor  lawyer  of 
Arras.  He  lodged  and  boarded  with  the  family  of  a  cabinet*maker, 
Dupleiz— who,  we  bdieve,  is  still  living—- in  the  street  St.  Ho- 
nore,  not  far  from  the  Churdi  of  the  Assumption. 

At  a  time  when  the  higher  classes,  in  their  base  hypocrisy,  were 
engaged  in  kindling  the  torch  of  civil  war,  through  the  instnimen. 
lality  of  a  religion  in  which  they  themselves  placed  no  credence-* 


*  Memohret  fUatcriques  turhviede  Suard,  etc.,  par  Dominique  Joseph  Gt- 
rat.    Paris,  1820. 
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when  the  Uahqw  excited  the  people  to  discord  and  dissension  in 
their  pastoral  epistles  when  Chaumette  published  his  religious 
oeedj  and  Jacob  Dumont  taught  atheism-— Robespierre's  religious 
tenets  were  rigorous  oTen  to  superstition^  though  he  did  not  con. 
farm  to  the  discipline  of  his  own  church.  He  outlawed  all  disbe- 
lievers  in  the  supreme  power  and  moral  influence  of  Ood ;  and  on 
one  occasion  only  was  his  dark  and  forbidding  visage  known  to  shed 
forth  one  raj  of  lights  namely,  when  he  proclaimed,  at  the  head  of 
the  National  Convention^  the  existence  and  dominion  of  a  Supreme 
Being* 

This  religious  seal,  however,  was  but  ill  calculated  to  arm  its 
possessor  with  authority  amidst  tumult,  outrage,  and  fierce  party 
ooDtentioDS,  when  mea  were  borne  along  in  masses,  as  if  by  a  gre* 
guious  impulse^  under  the  influence  of  the  popular  cry— ^t  such  a 
period,  a  resolute  front  is  needed  more  than  deliberation,  and  per. 
wnal  courage  is  far  more  efficacious,  in  checking  the  excesses  of  the 
multitude,  than  brooding  over  or  planning  enterprises  on  paper  or 
in  the  cabinet.  Of  that  personal  courage  Bobespierre  was  utterly 
defifiient.  It  is  true,  he  possessed  fortitude  of  the  head  to  an  almost 
unlimited  extent— if  we  may  so  term  that  inflexible  and  unrelenting 
stubbornness  of  purpose  which  urges  on  to  the  execution  of  any  proi- 
ject,  however  horrible  in  itselfj  or  perilous  in  the  undertaking ;  but 
to  that  courage  of  the  heart  which  bravely  encounters  physical 
dangen^  and  rouses  the  dormant  energies  of  the  multitude  in  lead* 
bag  them  to  action,  where  success  depends  upon  might,  and  not  upon 
sigument,  as  we  have  bef(»e  said,  he  was  an  entire  stranger.  It  is 
this  personal  courage  which  enaUes  men  even  of  indifferent  talents 
to  gain  a  ready  ascendancy  over,  and  to  subdue  the  most  tumultuous 
assemUy.  The  possession  of  this  qualification,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree>  obtained  foe  Thionville  and  Danton  an  equal  share  with  Ro- 
be^ierre  in  the  affections  of  the  people.  There  is  only  one  opinion 
with  respect  to  Robespito^e's  cowardice*  At  all  seasons  of  extreme 
peril-*such  as  the  Slst  of  June,  10th  of  August,  &&— 4ie  secreted 
from  the  public  view;  the  movements  of  the  people  being 
fay  men  possessing  a  greater  share  of  courage.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  the  blood  ceased  to  flow  and  the  tumult  subsided, 
than  he  agam  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  affiiirs,  assuming  all  the 
importaaee  and  auihority  of  one' who  had  just  thoi  distinguished 
himself  by  his  bravery,  and  to  whose  generalshq)  and  strength  of 
arm  the  success  of  the  day  was  attiibutabk,  those  who  had  in  reali. 
ty  borne  the  heat  and  brunt  of  the  battle,  \j^g  treated  by  him 
merely  as  subordinate  oflicers* 
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The  projects  and  desires  of  Robespierre  were  as  little  compatible 
with  tlie  inclinations  and  tastes  of  his  people^  as  the  measures  he 
adopted  were  ill  calculated  to  invest  him  with  the  sovereign  autho- 
ritYj  which  he  nevertheless  succeeded  in  obtaining.  There  was  no 
apparent  unity  of  purpose  between  his  contemporaries  and  himself; 
and  no  sooner  was  the  veil  withdrawn^  by  which  his  real  objects 
were  concealed  from  their  view^  than  his  fall  was  doomed ;  and 
then^  as  if  ashamed  of  their  puerile  submission  to  the  will  and  dicta- 
tion of  a  man  of  low  degree,  whose  objects  and  desires  th^  neither 
partook  of  nor  comprehended,  they  sought  escape  firom  their  disgrace- 
ful position  by  misrepresenting  the  feelings  by  which  Robe^^rre 
was  influenced,  involving  his  character  and  designs  in  dark  obscu- 
rity, by  which  history  has  sustained  an  almost  irramediaUe  injury, 
and  readers  have  been  hitherto  grossly  misled  and  deceived  on  this 
most  interesting  and  alLimportant  subject. 

The  prevailing  opinion  appears  still  to  be,  that  the  (so  called) 
Reign  of  Terror  was  of  a  negative  character,  abrogating  all  laws, 
giving  rise  to  unlimited  indulgence  in  licentious  passions,  and  gross 
individual  depravity,  and  breaking  asunder  the  bonds  of  social  order. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  disposition  of  the  multitude,  and 
however  immoderate  the  excesses  into  which  they  plunged,  it  is 
clear  that  Robespierre  did  not  enter  into  their  feelings,  and  still  leas 
was  his  conduct*  influenced  by  Uieir  views.    And,  indeed,  why 
should  Robespierre  attempt  to  demolish  all  the  restraints  of  morality, 
who  never  felt  their  sidutary  influence?     Why  should  he,  who 
never  indulged  in  corrupt  and  unrestrained  revelry,  either  for  his 
own  gratification  or  to  suit  party  taste,  break  down  those  protecting 
barriers  which,  whilst  they  sustain  the  vast  fabric  of  society,  reatrain 
men  within  the  sphere  of  a  safe  familiar  intercourse  P     Again^  how 
was  it  possible  for  a  man  to  countenance  these  licentious  indulg- 
ences, who  considered  every  free  and  uncontrolled  exercise  of  the 
will  by  others  as  tending  to  anti«re$Volutionary  principles,  regarding, 
at  the  same  time,  his  own  judgment,  not  only  as  infallible,  but  as 
being  on  a  level  with,  if  not  superior  to,  the  law  itself?     So  far 
was  the  Reign  of  Terror  from  favouring,  that  it  actually  put  a  stop 
to  those  depraved  and  lawless  habits  of  the  people  whicih  had  pre. 
vailed  firom  the  10th  of  August    Robespierre  did  not  introduce  or 
promote  anarchy  and  wild  commotion  as  a  part  of  his  system ;  but 
by  a  decree,  levelled  against  all  suspected  persons,  carried  in  the  A^ 
sembly  of  the  National  Representatives,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Girondines,  he  calledjforth  a  civil  war  novel  in  character,  frightful 
in  detail,  and  fearfully  devastating  in  its  effects ,  which,  extending 
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itself  into  every  province^  town^  and  village^  nay,  even  into  every 
family,  found  therein  its  ready  supporters,  as  well  as  its  victims. 
In  this  instance,  likewise,  the  fanatic  seems  to  have  anticipated  fu- 
ture events  with  an  instinctive  foresight  surpassing  his  coadjutors 
of  the  Assembly,  who,  after  having  assisted  in  bringing  it  into 
bemg,  feU,  by  their  irresolution,  victims  to  their  own  decree.  In- 
deed, every  revolution  is  more  or  less  a  civil  war,  which,  in  its  turn, 
readOy  assumes  the  character  of,  and  engenders,  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion, whenever  it  owes  its  origin,  not  to  clashing  interests,  but  to  a 
diflerenceof  opinion.  All  attempts  at  reconciliation  are  then  in 
ma,  inasmuch  as  the  process  of  political  chemistry  admits  only,  in 
that  case,  of  the  entire  decomposition  of  the  parts,  not  to  the  combi- 
oatiaa  of  the  constituents. 

That  decree,  by  which  the  whole  population  of  France  was  sepa- 
rated into  two  large  and  hostile  bodies,  the  Patriots  and  Anti-revo- 
lotionists-— ordaining  that  the  former  should  be  placed  in  surveiL 
lance  over  the  latter— whilst  it  gave  rise  to  hatred,  suspicion,  and 
bitter  animosities,  most  effectually  disarmed  justice  of  its  power  and 
efficiency.  Even  the  more  discreet  and  sober-minded  members  of 
the  Convention,  as  well  as  of  the  other  ranks  of  society,  contemplatl 
log  the  Revolution  as  the  fore-runner  of  a  war  of  extermination, 
which  would  necessarily  involve  the  national  rights,  and  assumed 
pRn)gatives  of  individuals,  in  fierce  contention,  imagined  that,  by 
gifing  effect  to  that  decree,  they  would  best  afford  protection  to  the 
dinner  against  the  latter;  and  though  they  quickly  discovered  that 
thousands  of  well-disposed  and  peaceable  persons  were  being  sacri- 
ficed to  the  jealousy  and  strife  to  which  it  gave  rise  among  the  muL 
titnde,  who  betook  themselves  to  arms,  and  resorted  to  violence,  not 
10  much  from  a  deliberate  conviction  of  its  expediency  as  by  their 
QnoontroQable  passions,  yet  were  they  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  (^rposingto  an  attack  so  violent  an  equally  forcible  defence. 

No  disorder  could  arise  from  this  state  of  affairs,  which  resembled 
a  war  superintended  by  the  government,  whose  agents,  the  tribunals 
sod  the  popular  societies,  being  invested  with  unlimited  power, 
calmed  the  public  disposition  to  riot  and  outrage,  superseding  the 
neoesBty  of,  and  surpassing  in  effect,  welL-disdplined  military  in- 
terfetenoe.  These  aU.powerful  revolutionary  tribunals  and  socie- 
ties were  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  (so  called)  Com- 
mttee  of  Safety ;  and  Robespierre  directed  the  proceedings  of  that 
body,  of  the  Convent,  and  of  the  Club  of  the  Jacobins.  The  Reign 
ff  Terror  must  not,  therefore,  be  considered  as  the  characteristic 
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feature^  but  as  an  unavoidable  conaequenoe,  arising  out  of  the 
French  Revolution. 

It  was  Robespierre's  person  which  marked  the  revolutionaiy  strag- 
gle ire  are  detailing  with  the  peculiar  stamp  of  terror  which  it  then, 
for  the  first  time,  assumed^  as  distinguished  from  that  which  has 
bedn  designated,  through  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  by  the  anu 
pie  appellation  of  dvil  war  and  party  fury.  Madame  de  Stael  said 
there  was  someUiing  awful  about  Robespierre,  which  in^ired  the 
public  with  imaginary  fear  of  a  deeper  shade  than  was  produced 
even  by  the  cruel  measures  of  government.  But  it  was  Bailleul 
who  hit  upon  the  most  suitable  appellation  for  that  infernal  period, 
which  existed  only  so  long  as  it  bore  the  stamp  of  an  enigma ;  hot 
no  sooner  did  the  Convent  enter  into  the  views  of  Robespierre^  asd 
solve  that  political  problem,  than  the  author,  not  unlike  those  mon- 
sters of  whom  we  read  in  fairy  tales,  breathed  his  last,  and  vanished 
from  the  stage. 

"  Robespierre  based,"  says  Bailleul,  in  his  Exam.  ^.  '^  the  r^e- 
neration  of  society  upon  these  two  fonndations*^-equality,  and  so^ 
vereignty  of  the  pec^le.     Virtue,  in  the  most  comprehensive  Rooep- 
tation  of  the  word,  according  to  his  interpretation,  constituted  the 
true  essence  of  democracy  ;  and  as  he  included  amongst  the  oppo* 
nents  of  virtue  all  those  who  derived  any  advantage  from  the  alnises 
of  a  corrupt  government — all  selfish  wealthy  persons,  the  immoral 
poor,  the  unduly  ambitious,  and  all  those  who  were  inimical  to  po- 
pular measures  and  equality-^it  naturally  became  a  part  of  his  sjs- 
tem  not  only  to  cleanse  society  from  these  vices,  bat  to  exterminate 
the  individuals  in  whom  they  had  taken  root.    No  sooner  had  Ro» 
bespierre  established  this  preliminary  axiom  than  he  inferred,  with 
logical  rectitude,  that  in  peaceable  times  it  is  virtue  alone  whidi 
constitutes  democracy,  but  that  at  revolutionary  periods,  and  during 
civil  war,  terror  must  be  added  to  virtue,  in  order  to  insure  the  up. 
rightnesd  of  democracy.     Tenor,  without  virtue,  would,  therefore, 
prove  as  fatdl,  as  virtue,  without  terror,  would  be  poweriess  :  terror 
being  nothing  more  than  strictj  rigorous,  and  instant  justice,  as  de. 
rivable  from  virtue  itself. 

''Robespierre,"  continues  Bailleul,  "being  convinced  of  the  sub- 
limity  and  perfection  of  bis  views,  in  no  wise  resembled  any  of  his 
coadjutors  of  the  Revolution.  They  felt  that  they  were  opposed  to 
an  almost  overwhelming  storm,  but  nevertheless  consoled  themsdvea 
with  the  belief  that  the  political  fever  would  cease  with  its  cause, 
while  Robespierre,  cool,  calm,  and  collected,  felt  that  he  was  in  his 
natural  element.     He  imagined  that  he  could  already  discover  vir- 
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tiw  guaing  ground  among  the  people;  and  the  innumerable  victims 
which  were  everywhere  presented  to  his  view^  made  no  other  iau 
presBion  upon  his  feelings  than  as  so  many  proofs  of  the  rapid  ad^ 
finoes  made  by  virtue^  accounting  himself  a  being  who  was  sent 
into  the  world  to  become  the  lawgiver  and  tescher  of  nations. 
Hence  his  calmness,  self-possessions  and  that  mysterious  quelquc- 
ckote  in  Robeqodne,  vrith  which  Madame  de  Stael  was  so  forcibly 
itm^" 

The  enthusiasm  which  had  thus  takep  possession  of  Robespitone's 
mind,  regarding  the  sublimity  of  his  projects  and  mission^  was  not 
modified  by  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world ;  and  though  all 
his  contemporaries  were,  in  some  measure,  infected  by  these  chime- 
ikal  delusions,  they  were  nevertheless  unable  to  comprehend  their 
purport,  and  thus  became  his  victims,  instead  of  being,  as  they 
theoiselves  imagined,  his  auxiliaries.  Resolved  to  carry  into  prac 
tice  those  projects  whidi  he  had  some  time  meditated,  and  lending  a 
willing  ear  to  the  denunciations  of  intriguers,  by  whom  he  was 
ooostantly  surrounded,  he  prosecuted  all  those  who  bore  meritorious 
distinctionSt  or  who  had  risen  to  eminence  in  the  country,  as  being 
derogatory  to  equality*  In  the  Nivorse  of  the  year  II,  he  destroyed 
the  last  bulwark  of  innocence,  and  became  the  head  of  the  Gargpn 
to  all  classes  (tf  society.  There  was  not  a  single  individual,  suspect- 
ed of  any  crime  whatever,  who  was  not  arraigned  before  the  bar  of 
justice,  as  "  an  offender  against  the.  equality  and  sovereignty  of  the 
people"— «  form  of  accusation  used  indiscriminately  against  all  per- 
aons»  whether  pickpocket^  prostitutes,  burglars,  or  men  of  elevated 
rsnk  of  society :  all  were  classed  under  the  law  of  conspiracy  against 
the  people ;  manifesting,  at  one  view,  the.  frightful  and  appalling 
extent  to  which  the  system  was  carried,  and  exciting  the  astonish- 
naeat  even  of  his  own  associates. 

This  stale  of  affiurs  was  but  ill  calculated  to  last ;  as  soon,  there- 
fore, as  the  system  was  understood  by  the  nation,  Robespierre,  in 
desiring  to  r^lise  what,  in  fact,  was  impossible— «  sort  of  tribunal 
over  the  consciences  of  men,  whereby  moral  failings  were  to  be  puo- 
ished  as  if  they  had  been  political  crimes— at  length  perceived  that 
the  bloody  massacre  in  which  his  hands  were  imbrued,  and  the  num- 
berless victims  who  were  daily  sacrificed  under  the  rigour  of  his 
principles,  had  excited  the  disgust  of  society,  which  no  longer  con- 
cealed its  abhorrence  of  his  projects ;  and  that  the  people,  whose 
rights  he  was  apparently  engaged  in  defending,  were  inimical  both 
to  his  person  and  views.  This  revelation  excited  his  indignation, 
his  suq^ons  henceforth  having  no  limits,  and  his  accusations  being 
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directed  against  all  whom  he  suspected  of  differing  torn  him  in  opi. 
nion ;  in  shorty  he  withdrew  all  confidence^  even  from  his  coadju- 
lors^  his  fanaticism  being  now  converted  almost  into  madness.  The 
members  of  the  govemmenty  beholding  with  dismay  the  grieroos 
evib  which  they  had  been  instnimental  in  inflicting  on  the  wietdied 
nation^  perceired,  with  fearful  forehodings^  that  they  ako  most 
sooner  or  later  taste  of  the  bitter  cup  which  had  been  so  deeply  par- 
taken of  by  their  fdlow-oountrymen,  if  Kobespitore  was  permitted 
longer  to  pursue  his  demoniac  course. 

Three-fourths  of  the  nation,  observes  Bailleul,  were  already 
placed  upon  the  proscription  list  when^  happily  for  the  country,  Ro- 
bespierre fell  without  even  being  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  justice. 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  thft  honron  of  Robespitee's  system 
experienced  no  check  so  long  as  victims  for  assassination  were  se. 
lected  from  the  humble  classes  of  the  people,  and  that  their  author 
was  doomed  only  to  atone  for  his  crimes,  when  the  rich,  covetous, 
and  ambitious  ranks  of  society,  were  included  in  his  death  warrants. 

The  whole  of  Robespierre's  career — ^the  Utopian  Republic  he  in- 
tended to  create,  the  cdamities  with  which  he  oppressed  the  nation, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  finally  expiated  his  offences — ace  so  ex^ 
planatory  of  his  most  peculiar  views,  and  of  the  motives  by  which 
he  was  actuated,  that  we  need  not  have  recourse  to  mere  supposi* 
tions,  which  in  no  way  elucidate  doubts,  or  to  inferences  whidi  in 
themselves  may  be  contradictory. 

The  chief  imputation  cast  on  Robespierre,  by  his  enemies,  at  the 
time  of  his  downfall,  was,  that  he  aimed  ai  the  didaionhtp^'^ak  ac- 
cusation assuming  '<  guilt  against  the  equality  and  sovereignty  of 
the  people ;"  by  which  they  not  only  turned  the  edge  of  his  own 
weapons  against  him&elf,  but  wero  enabled  more  satisfactorily  to 
account  for  their  former  acquiescence  in  his  views,  as  well  as  to 
make  known  their  present  disapproval  of  his  projects.  It  is  perfect- 
ly clear  that  Robespierre  did  not  aim  at  the  dictatorship,  inabmuch 
as  he  already  exercised  it,  though  in  a  manner  widely  differing  fiom 
the  generality  of  despots.  He  resembled  the  founder  of  a  eed  more 
than  of  a  faction^  considering  himself  to  be  the  reformer  of  abuses, 
the  inculcator  of  virtue,  and  the  rovealer  of  a  new  system  of  policy ! 

A  report  was  at  one  period  prevalent,  in  Paris,  that  Robes, 
pierre  contemplated  marrying  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  The 
overweening  vanity  of  that  man  must  indeed  have  been  exceasive, 
and  his  self-esteem  of  a  truly  exalted  character,  to  render  sudi  an 
event  even  proftable,  in  the  estimation  of  his  contemporaries,  though 
we  confess  we  encounter  no  great  difficulty  in  reconciling  to  our 
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oomprehenaion  a  union  between  the  prophet  of  a  new  political  reve- 
lation  and  the  last  scion  of  the  chief  of  the  ancient  regime^  at  least 
in  the  wild  and  overstrained  imagination  of  a  fanatic  who  could  en. 
tertain  the  absurd  and  futile  hope  that  he  should  be  enabled  to  pro- 
duoe  the  regeneration  of  sodetf,  and  to  constitute  a  jubilee  of  uni. 
?enal  relationship  and  brotherhoocL 

However,  this  must  be  received  as  a  mere  report,  the  most  scru- 
pnlotts  enquiries  made  hj  his  contemporaries,  within  whose  reach 
were  the  best  sources  of  information,  having  failed  to  substantiate 
anjthing  definite  on  tlie  subject. 

Another  rumour  was  likewise  industriously  circulated,  identify, 
ing  Robespitee  as  the  agent  of  some  of  the  foreign  courts,  and 
especially  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  James.    This  originated  in  a  letter 
which  was  found  among  his  papers— as  mentioned  in  the  Report  of 
Courtou— wherein  an  anonymous  republican  congratulates  Robes- 
pierre on  the  success  which  had  attended  his  revolutionary  proceed, 
ingi,  and  suggests  the  propriety  of  his  retiring,  after  he  should  have 
struck  a  few  more  Uows,into  some  foreign  oouncry,  where  he  might 
enjoy  in  quiet  his  accumulated  riches—  the  reward  due  to  his  merits 
•^«nd  there  hold  up  to  ridicule  the  fools  of  his  own  country :  no 
rumour,  indeed,  seems  to  be  more  widely  spread,  but  at  the  same 
time  more  deyoid  of  credit.    How  possible  is  it  that  this  letter  was 
an  impudent  forgery,  thrust  among  the  other  papers  in  order  to  ag. 
gravBte  the  culpability  of  the  decayed—- a  base  and  infamous  expe. 
dient,  suited  to  the  period  at  which  it  was  called  into  practice  ?    It 
is  even  more  than  probable  that  this  and  other  letters  of  a  similar 
«jiaracter  were,  in  Jact,  anonymously  addresssed  to  him  by  his  ene. 
mies,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  be  intercepted,  and  become  the 
means  of  exciting  suspicion  as  to  his  character  in  the  public  mind : 
indeed,  the  very  tenor  of  the  letter  we  have  quoted  betrays  the  ma- 
licious object  of  its  author,  who  is  so  utterly  shameless  as  to  term 
"  the  accumulated  riches,"  a  reward  due  io  hie  meriie,  etc. 

Political  crimes  are  generally  committed  with  much  prudence,  ex. 
pertness,  and  tact ;  and  when  dealt  with  by  state  agents,  and  their 
subordinates,  it  is  invariably  under  the  plausible  pretence,  and  with 
the  philanthropic  view,  of  promoting  the  public  weal,  that  such  oo- 
trcive  eiept  are  taken,  whilst  selfish  and  private  motives  more  ire- 
quently  give  birth  to  them. 

So  mudi  vulgarity  and  grossness  of  style  pervades  the  letter  referred 
to  in  the  Report  of  Gourtois,  that  even  the  obdurate  feelings  of  a 
pickpocket  would  be  outraged  by  it :  to  how  much  greater  an  extent 
will  this  observation  be  considered  applicable  towards  a  man  whose 
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bitterest  enemies  could  discover  no  reason  to  impeach  his  integrity^ 
or  to  question  his  unparalleled  disinterestedness  ?  Not  the  bli^icst 
trace  of  the  treasures  with  which  it  was  imputed  that  Bobeqatee 
enriched  himself  was  discovered  after  his  death,  nor  was  any  fiirdier 
proof  established  of  his  having  maintained  a  conespondepee  with  &• 
reigners.  He  who  sells  his  conscience,  or  barters  awaj  his  convic 
tion,  does  so  for  a  valuable  consideration ;  but  no  one  Inshmrr  is 
discernible,  in  the  whole  character  and  conduct  of  Rofaeipi^ne» 
wherein  he  betrayed  any  less  worthy  motive,  or  prapenaity,  than  to 
carry  fully  into  practice  his  political  principles  ;  and  the  vecy  en. 
thusiasm  with  which  he  pursued  his  object  superseded  and  subdued 
al]  other  inclinations  and  passions.  If  any  doubt  oro  bscoiity  be 
still  considered  attached  to  the  history  of  the  Revolutian,  it  un. 
doubtedly  is  with  xetped  to  the  influence  exeidaedover  Rebespitee 
hy  Joreign  agents,  whose  tad  he  might  possibly  luure  been,  but  not 
their  consciotts  accomplice. 

The  immense  flow  of  blood  which  characterised  die  Beign  of 
Terror,  deluging  the  whole  hce  of  the  land,  and  carrying  with  it 
dismay,  disorder,  and  bitter  lamentation  among  all  dasses,  sects,  and 
ages  of  the  people,  was  undoubtedly  calculated  to  eadte  the  sympa- 
thy,  and  to  revolt  the  feelings,  of  the  most  indulgent  historiao,  who 
being  unable  or  unwilling  to  attribute  this  dire  aflfiction  to  any  rea- 
sonable  cause,  felt  a  sort  of  gratification  in  imputing  the  monatraos 
phenomenon  to  a  purthf  bnUal  tJdniJor  bhod  in  Robespitee.  The 
members  of  the  azastocracy,  who  were  at  all  times  disposed  to  act 
upon  the  opinion  that  the  most  deadly  and  vindictive  calumnies 
were  by  no  means  ill  bestowed,  if  levelled  against  those  wham  th^ 
oonsidoed  their  enemies  persons,  likewise,  of  a  religions  turn  of 
mind,  who  recognised  in  all  those  cruelties  the  fiee  work  of  fialan 
himself,  as  well  as  journalists  and  historians,  have  all,  in  short,  con- 
spired to  attach  credence  to  that  ilLfounded  and  unjust  hypothesis^ 
which  has  at  length  become  so  prevalent  as  to  bias  the  judgment, 
and  prejudice  the  understanding,  of  even  the  most  impartial  and 
liberal  inquirer. 

The  propensity  to  shed  blood,  according  to  tJie  opinion  of  natu- 
ralists, is  inherent  in  the  lowest  order  of  animal  life,  and  is  peculiar- 
ly distinguishable  among  insects ;  neither  is  man  himsflf,  in  whom 
is  concentrated  the  instinctive  genius  of  all  the  other  creatures  of 
the  animal  world,  ezooerated  by  historians  from  partaking  largely 
in  this  most  brutal  propensity.  The  aristocracy  in  France  first  set 
this  odious  example,  by  converting  into  a  species  of  amusement  the 
tortures  to  which  they  subjected  the  lovrer  dasses  of  8odety»  who^ 
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haymg  caught  that  brutal  infection,  finally  luxuriated  in  the  like 
ferodoos  pleasure.  About  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  many  hot. 
headed,  and^  what  is  still  more  disgraceful,  many  able  writers,  in. 
dniged  in  disgustingly  licentious  publications  to  such  an  extent  as 
could  not  fail  to  contaminate  the  minds  of  general  readers,  as  well  as 
to  be  highly  prejudicial  to  the  welLbeing  of  society,  by  divulging 
and  giving  firee  circulation  to  the  secrets  of  the  Boudoii^^^  descrip. 
tion  of  reading  which,  as  it  well  accorded  with  depraved  appetites, 
found  numerous  admirers  among  the  people.  Indeed,  no  reasonable 
doubt  can  be  entertained,  from  the  scenes  which  occurred  at  Nantes, 
in  La  Vendee,  at  Lyons,  and  Toulon,  that  even  vast  numbers  of 
murders  were  committed,  with  no  other  object  than  to  gratify  a 
bloodthirsty  inclination. 

But  Rofaespito!e's  enormities  were  quite  of  another  character* 
His  private  life  is  universally  admitted  to  have  been  highly  moral 
and  animpeaehable,*  the  numerous  victims  who  were  sacrificed  dur- 
ing the  Reign  of  Terror  being  in  a  few  instances  only  known  to  or 
seen  by  him.  Neither  should  we  permit  the  fact  to  escape  our  pre- 
sent notice,  that  it  was  he  who  urged,  with  the  most  sealous  pene. 
veranoe,  in  the  Constitutional  Assembly,  the  propriety  of  totally 
abolishing  capital  punishment. 

The  wretched  fate  of  the  unhappy  king  was  neither  the  offspring 
of  Robespi^rTe's  conception,  nor  did  it  even  meet  with  his  sanction  • 
bat,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  Robespierre  who,  after  Louis'  unsuc 
oessful  fli^t,  recommended  that  the  catastrophe  should  be  deferred, 
and  that  this  act  of  leniency  should  be  taken  advantage  of,  in  ren- 
dering the  struggle  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  people— which 
had  then  become  irreconcilabl&— less  san  guinary,  and  morein  the 
nature  of  open  declared  warfare,  than  as  resulting  from  deep-laid 
stratagem* 

All  the  members  of  the  National  AsKmbly  who  had  but  reluc* 
tan^  resigned  their  aristocratic  privileges,  and  still  clung  with  per- 
severing tenacity  to  their  noble  order,  crowded  once  more  around 
the  monarch,  and  placed  him,  ban  gre  mal  gre,  at  their  head— ^  po- 
sition which  was  invariably  chosen  for  him,  like  a  captive  king 
among,  the  Romans  leading  the  triumphal  processions— -and  the 
struggle,  now  assuming  its  true  and  legitimate  character,  finally 


*  Gant,  Mdj  says,  '^  Robespierre  que  TEurope  croit  voir  k  la  t^te  de  la 
Nation  Francaiae,  vit  dans  la  boutique  d*un  menuisier  dont  11  aspire  i  €tre  le 
fils;  et  ses  moeurs  sont  decents  sans  aucune  affectation  et  sans  aucune  sur- 
veillance hypocrite  sur  lui  mSme.** 
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resolved  itself  into  a  contest  of  opinions.  The  fierce  party  strife 
existing  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  people  being  no  longer,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  to  be  controlled,  the  members  of  the  National 
Assembly  endeavoured  to  moderate  the  virulence  of  the  advene 
factions  by  leading  the  monarch  from  the  prison,  where  the  puUic 
sympathy  at  least  was  extended  to  him,  once  more  to  the  throne, 
which  was  shorn  of  all  its  former  charms  and  splendour,  save  its 
giddy  height,  and  where  heart-burnings  and  dark  suspicions  con- 
stituted his  only  guard.  The  prophetic  warning  of  Robespierre, 
conveyed  in  these  words,  *'  Cesar  was  assassinated  because  his  per- 
son was  inviolable,"  was  but  too  strictly  realised  when  the  king, 
being  sorely  pressed  on  by  all  parties,  found  there  was  but  one  al- 
ternative, either  entirely  to  suppress  and  subdue  the  Revolution 
itself,  or  to  become  its  certain  and  hapless  victim.  Having  been 
thus  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  contending  parties,  he  became,  as  it 
were,  a  target  to  the  one  and  a  shield  to  the  other :  all  parties, 
therefore,  may  be  said  to  have  dipped  their  hands  in  his  blood. 

The  mystery  and  doubt  in  which  Robespierre's  designs  are  in- 
volved admit  of  no  elucidation,  according  to  those  ordinary  rules  hy 
which  human  ambition  is  generally  supposed  to  be  guided ;  and  all 
inferences  being  more  or  less  involved  in  contradictions,  we  must  be 
satisfied  with  the  explanation  afibrded  by  Bailleul,  to  whidi  we 
have  already  referred,  which  stands  alone  in  bearing  the  test  of  in- 
vestigation. We  are  still,  however,  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
success  with  which,  for  a  long  time,  he  pursued  his  resolution  to 
found  a  new  social  institution  among  the  people,  who  were  neither 
able  nor  willing  to  enter  into  projects  as  litUe  consonant  with  the 
feelings  of  the  nation  at  large,  as  they  were  ill  suited  to  the  times 
in  which  they  were  proposed.  It  is  true  that  all  his  measures, 
however  severe,  failed  to  exterminate  the  actual  existing  society, 
which  was  to  be  superseded  by  the  ideal  fraternity  conceived  in  his 
fertile  imagination ;  but  he  nevertheless  shook  the  former  to  its  very 
foundation,  in  a  manner  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  nations. 
The  question,  then,  which  remains  to  be  decided  is,  how  or  by  what 
co-operating  circumstances  did  he  acquire  and  wield  that  unrestrain- 
ed popular  influence  which  enabled  him  to  indulge  his  chimeras, 
and  to  carry  devastation,  fire,  and  sword,  into  the  remotest  comers 
of  the  land  ?  We  must  here  repeat  that  fickle  nature  had  not  en- 
dowed the  poor  lawyer  of  Arras  with  those  daxzling  talents  and 
personal  graces  which,  fastening  on  the  attention,  frequently  extract 
an  acquiescence  from  auditors  before  time  has  been  afibrded  them 
duly  to  consider,  and  to  argue,  the  subject  in  dispute.    He  governed 
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hf  terror,  noeiTiiig  no  supporfe  from  the  love  and  attachment  of  the 
Fiench  people ;  and  yet  it  is  as  perfectly  certain  that  he  possessed 
the  amfidtnai  of  the  mass  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  even  the  most 
philanthropic  monarchs  ever  commanded. 

The  true  basis,  however,  on  which  his  popularity  rested,  was  his 
oam  camndkm  qfihefetuibUity  qflus  designs.  Already,  during  the 
esriiest  sittings  of  the  National  Assembly,  Mirabeau,  the  political 
prophet  of  that  period,  after  silently  listening  to  the  unenlightened 
effusions  of  Robespierre,  which  were  received  with  sneers  by  the 
other  members,  exclaimed  '<  That  man  wiU  prevail,  for  he  believes 
what  he  sa^s"  (il  ira  loin,  il  croit  oe  qu'il  dit).  He  derived  much 
popular  esteem,  likewise^  from  the  respectful  language  in  which  he 
invariably  couched  all  observations  having  reference  to  the  people, 
terming  them  the  grand  focus  from  whence  all  virtues  flowed;  from 
the  felidtoos  concord  at  all  times  existing  between  his  words  and 
actimis :  and  the  moral  conviction  he  himself  entertained  of  the  jus* 
tioe  of  that  creed  by  which  he  regarded  all  descriptions  of  moral  de. 
liaquents  as  the  people's  foes.  So  firmly  was  his  popularity  esta* 
Uiihed  by  these  circumstances,  that  it  was  withdrawn  from  him 
only  with  his  life,  and  his  fall  was  compassed  rather  by  surprise 
than  by  the  more  powerful  influence  of  his  opponents.  Oelsner,  a 
German  writer,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  all  the  revolutionary 
scenes  in  the  capital,  thus  speaks  of  Robespierre : — **  The  people 
were  so  convinced  of  his  honesty,  that  they  could  have  actually  seen 
him  pick  pockets,  and  yet  would  have  been  but  ill  disposed  to  con. 
fide  in  the  correctness  of  their  own  vision." 

In  like  manner,  Burke  explains  the  popularity  of  the  Jacobins, 
when  he  says*  that  the  Jacoldn  Revolution  is  the  offspring  of  men 
neiiher  elevated  in  rank  nor  meriting  esteem— of  a  wild  and  impe. 
toons  temper  and  disposition— full  of  levity,  anx>ganee,  and  pre. 
wmption"'  ond  as  destitute  of  any  governing  moral  principles  as  of 
wiidom.  Whence,  then,  did  they  derive  that  popular  power  and 
stttbority  which,  overcoming  all  obstacles,  alarmed  even  the  most 
resolnte  men  ?  From  a  qualification  infinitely  surpassing  all  others 
in  WDrtk—RNXBOY  of  pubfobs  1  It  is  to  an  unconquerable  men. 
tal  impulse,  an  enterprising  spirit,  but  above  all  to  the  exercise  of 
this  energy  of  purpose,  that  men  are  indebted  for  the  positions  they 
Ud«  considering  the  omnfused  and  unsettled  state  of  affairs  in 
Fianee, 

Fanaticism  is  not  to  be  acquired  simply  by  resolution ;  in  other 

Aemaarlu  m  the  Poiiey  ^ihi  AUieu  wUh  retpsd  to  Frmtee, 
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wordfl^  a  man  cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  become  a  fanatic.  Genu- 
ine entbugiasm,  which  in  its  rapid,  but  ilLdirected^  flight,  terrifies 
and  confounds  its  opponents,  is  intrinsically  a  part  of,  as  it  is  origi- 
nally acquired  from,  virtue — ^from,  in  fact,  a  moral  couTiction  of 
being  in  the  right :  an  impression  so  influential  in  awakening  the 
dormant  susceptibilities  of  its  votaries,  that  it  may  become  contagi- 
ous when  carried  to  unreasonable,  and  even  to  outrageous  excess. 
Selfish  motives,  and  that  artificial  circumscribed  enthnsiaam  which 
is  nearly  allied  to,  if  it  does  not  wholly  arise  from,  mere  personal 
caprice,  carry  with  them  the  germs  of  their  own  extinction.  An 
egotist,  who  seeks  his  own  personal  gratification  alone,  may  attain 
his  object  of  corrupting  or  destroying ;  but  he  cannot,  whilst  pur- 
suing this  merely  selfish  course,  kindle  the  mental  powers,  or  influ- 
ence the  understanding,  so  as  to  convince  the  crowd :  nay,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  would  be  capable  of  rousing  this  spirit  of  en- 
thusiasm even  within  his  own  breast.  He  may  deceive  the  judg- 
ment, but  he  cannot  by  such  means  create  within  them  the  monl 
conviction  of  wrong.  This  assertion  is  verified  in  the  historical  nar- 
rations  of  all  great  revolutions,  wherein  the  powerful  voice  of  the 
people  was  raised  in  asserting  and  claiming  their  just  rights,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  arrogated  prerogatives  of  the  few :  and  this  is 
more  particularly  remarkable  in  the  events  of  the  French  Bevo. 
lution. 

Those  feelings  which  lead  us  to  aspire  to  freedom  and  equality 
are  inherent  in  our  nature,  the  latter  being  somewhat  sanctioned  by 
the  Almighty  himself,  in  whose  eyes  all  are  equal;  and  were  it  not 
for  this  influential  moral  conviction,  which,  when  disturbed,  electri- 
fies whole  nations,  instinctively  stimulating  them  to  revolutionary 
actions,  the  great  mass  of  the  population  would  ever  remain  in  a 
state  of  hopeless  degradation,  mere  beasts  of  burden,  governed  by 
the  absolute  power,  and  lashed  by  the  iron  rod,  of  their  despotic 
rulers.  Revolutions  are  frequently  grounded  in  justice,  and  are 
often  forced  on  the  people  by  circumstances  of  an  ui^nt  and  impe- 
rative nature,  having  an  injurious  tendency  only  when  the  multi- 
tude, actuated  by  a  fearful  spirit  of  revenge  and  retaliatory  fury* 
are  no  longer  guided  by  season,  but  forgetting  the  noble  cause,  and 
losing  sight  of  the  object  desired,  fasten,  like  a  ferocious  beast>  on 
both  friend  and  foe.  It  is  true  that  reason  at  last  checks  the  blood- 
shed, restoring  both  order  and  safety ;  but  we  must  nevertheless 
lament  the  fatal  march  of  events  by  which  so  many  innocent  ric- 
tims  are  sacrificed  to  the  popular  frenzy ;  and  moreover  we  cannot 
be  insensible  to  the  melancholy  lesson  thereby  afibrded— that  the 
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least  iDtrodQcfckm  of  true  principles  is  generally  attended  by  heavy 
ttcrifioest,  which  axe  too  frequently  to  be  apprehended,  either  from 
the  mismanagement  or  incompetency  of  those  whom  accident  or  dr- 
comsCances  have  placed  at  the  head  of  such  momentous  events. 

How  sddom  do  we  find  the  requisite  proportions  of  discretion  and 
courage  in  men  holding  elevated  rank  and  commanding  positions  in 
smdety !  and  even  though  nature  should  originally  have  been  lavish 
in  her  disposition  of  these  invaluable  endowments,  yet  may  their 
beneficial  efi*ect8  be  lessened  or  neutralized,  by  the  education  after, 
wards  acquired  at  school,  or  by  the  force  of  example  received  in 
sofasequent  life.  Ardent,  youthful  minds,  but  too  frequently  admit 
fanciful  impressions  at  school,  having  no  foundation  in  reason; 
whilst  worldly  experience,  obtained  in  maturer  years,  deadens  the 
noble  impulses  of  the  heart,  giving  place  to  avaricious  and  selfish 
motives.  Reason,  it  is  true,  suggests  the  course  to  be  pursued  amid 
the  complicated  aflbirs  of  practical  life ;  but  man  is  too  often  defi- 
cient of  resolution  and  energy  to  adopt  her  friendly  admonitions : 
hence  we  see  persons  of  distinguished  rank  and  talents  degrading 
themselves  from  that  high  position  in  society,  which  they  are  enuu 
nently  qualified  to  fill,  and  damning  their  fair  fame  by  entering 
into  intrigues  with  the  meanest  and  most  disreputable  characters, 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  influence  and  extending  the  sphere  of 
their  operations.  Imagination,  when  uncontrolled  by  the  intellec- 
taal  powers  of  the  mind,  gradually  transforms  man  into  an  enthusi. 
ast,  who,  soaring  on  high,  and  luxuriating  in  the  unbounded  space 
of  an  ideal  world,  regardless  of  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  people 
by  whom  he  is  surrounded,  and  setting  at  nought  the  spirit  and 
temper  of  the  age,  expects  his  contemporaries  to  join  in  his  aerial 
flight,  though  they  neither  possess  the  capacity  to  understand, 
nor  the  desire  to  indulge,  such  credulous  fancies. 

These  elements,  reason  and  imagination — the  enlightening  and 
animating  principles,  which  conjunctively  contribute  to  form  the 
character  usually  designated  ''  a  great  man*' — were  not  discernible 
in  an  eminent  degree  among  the  leaders  of  the  French  Revolution  : 
hence  the  disappointments  and  difficulties  which  encumbered  the 
path  of  the  wary,  over-calculating  Mirabeau,  and  those  dire  calami- 
ties which  darkened  the  career  of  the  fanatic  Robespitee,  whom  we 
may  justly  term  a  moral  montter  I 

It  will  not  be  uninteresting  that  we  should  trace  to  its  origin  the 
extraordinary  notion,  regarding  the  regeneration  of  society,  which, 
in  taking  such  complete  hold  of  Robespierre's  imagination,  prompted 
him  to  commit  acts  of  atrocity  Uttle  according  with  his  moral  cha- 
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racter  adcI  habits  in  private  life ;  and  that  we  should  ertend  oar 
searches^  likewise^  into  the  psythological  history  of  the  riae  and  pro- 
gress  of  those  chimerical  designs,  as  holding  up  a  ninror  to  ztfaaaen 
of  the  present  da j,  firom  which  their  own  likenesses  may  he  reflected 
(are  form  mania^  more  or  less^  perrading  all  oonntries  at  this  mo- 
ment),  and  likewise  manifesting  with  what  facility  reforms  nay 
become  prejudicial  to  the  welLbeing  of  a  nation^  if  due  attention  be 
not  paid  to  their  probable  tendency  and  effects,  whether  they  are 
suited  to  the  wants  andpursuits,  and  will  be  satisfiielory  to  the  feeL 
ings,  of  the  people,  for  whose  benefit  they  are  designed. 

Oelsner,  to  whom  we  have  above  alluded,  rdates  an  anecdote 
which  throws  considerable  light  on  the  workings  of  Robespt^rre's 
mind,  in  the  early  part  of  his  political  career.  Robeqpito^,  who 
was  then  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Assembly,  be^g  pveaesrt 
at  a  party  where,  among  other  topics,  the  dififerent  fonns  of  govern- 
ment which  existed  in  the  world  became  the  subject  of  ooovexsatioo, 
appeared  to  take  little  interest  in  the  discussion,  amnsing  himself  by 
plajTing  with  a  large  dog  belonging  to  one  of  the  party :  a  sneer  or 
contemptuous  curl  of  the  lip,  however,  was  oecasionaUy  viaifale, 
showing  that  he  was  not  wholly  indifierent  or  a  stranger  to  what 
was  passing.  At  length,  on  being  invited  by  one  of  the  piurtj  to 
state  his  opinion,  and  acquaint  them  with  what  description  of  laws 
he  would  govern  the  French,  if  he  were  called  upon  to  mfe  ever 
them,  he  laconically  replied,  "  The  Laws  of  lAfeurgus,"  The  as. 
tonishment  of  the  company  was  indeed  great  when  they  heard  a  vd» 
presentative  of  the  people  avowing  a  political  creed,  not  only  in 
itself  absurd,  but  altogether  at  variance  with  the  known  desires^ 
feelings,  and  tastes  of  the  nation  ;  and  having  enumerated  their 
objections  to  Robespitee's  positions^  they  pressed  him  to  state  the 
arguments  on  which  his  opinion  was  founded :  bat  he  was  again 
engaged  at  play  with  the  dog,  and  the  same  repulrive  sneer,  so  pecu- 
liar to  him,  being  repeated,  was  the  only  reply  they  eould  obtain. 

In  comparing  this  dedrive  and  brief  expression  of  his  ofuiuon 
with  his  speeches  (especially  those  delivered  when  he  held  highly 
elevated  positions  and  commanded  oorreqionding  influence),  whkk 
abound  with  allusions  to  the  civic  virtues  and  heroic  patriotism  of 
the  andents,  so  well  delineated  in  Plntardi,  no  doubt  can  he  enter- 
tained that  from  early  life  he  was  impressed  with  the  feasifaSity  of 
his  absurd  and  fatal  desire  to  regenerate  society,  by  having  recourse 
not  to  progressive  measures,  but  to  a  retrogade  march  of  thousands 
of  years,  when  dvDization  was  scarcely  in  its  dawn. 

Athens,  in  the  xenilh  of  its  glory,  holding  the  proudest  pditical 
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position  mmong  the  nttkms,  and  celebrated  for  hi  exeni|4ary  civic 
mtoa^  did  not  ooDtain  more  than  ten  thousand  free  citiaens^  tfie 
remainder  of  the  population  conskting  of  dares,  debaaed  b^ond 
desodptioii.  Rome,  that  pattern  of  repuUics,  was  crowded  with 
weiUioiifles,  wherein  inhuman  cruelties  were  perpetrated  on  the  in. 
mates^  whidli  can  be  fitly  compared  only  to  the  torments  endured  in 
the  bagnioe  at  Gonstantinople.  In  the  cold,  heartless,  and  unchazi. 
table  Cwiim,  was  comprehended  all  the  virtues  of  which  the  an. 
dents  could  boast.  It  guaranteed  the  enjoyment  of  nnlimited  liber, 
ty,  and  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  sovereign  power,  to  a  few  thou- 
SBodsi^  whilst  it  imposed  extreme  degradation,  and  hopeless  misery, 
on  the  remaining  million^  rendering  the  condition  of  our  modern 
slaves  oomparativeiy  enviable :  such,  indeed,  was  the  rigour  with 
which  that  civio  virtue  was  carried  into  practice,  that  the  more  it 
was  divested  of  humanity,  the  nearer  the  qrstem  was  considered  to 
i^ipfoadk  perfectioBi.  The  republics  of  the  ancients  affinrd,  therefore, 
an  ftnmple  to  be  shunned,  except  by  those  politictans  who  despair 
of  the  progress  of  moral  and  inteUectual  r^mement  in  society;  or 
by  fanatacB  who,  in  the  extremity  of  their  admiration  and  aeal,  be- 
come  insensiUe  to  the  grievous  calamities  which  must  ensue,  if  a 
B3rstem  so  pregnant  with  mischief  were  applied  to  modem  times.-— 
Rensseaa^  though  he  well  knew  that  the  dvism  of  the  andents  was 
directfy  at  variance  with  those  sublime  prindples  of  Christianity 
out  of  which  modem  dviliaation  has  spmng,  was  nevertheless  fully 
impvened  with  the  conviction  that  the  frailtiefl  of  human  nature 
would  always  inoq^Muntate  man  from  the  attainmoit  of  those  hi^ber 
virtues,  and  was  therefore  satisfied  to  recommend  to  sodety  the  in- 
fierior  institutions  of  early  dviliaaticui.  Robeq[iitee,  too,  was  far 
firom  being  ignorant  thai  the  boasted  liberty  of  the  ancients  was  a 
privil^e  in  which  but  a  very  small  prqjortion  of  the  community 
participated,  falling  far  short  of  the  freedom  claimed  by  modem  na. 
tions ;  yet  was  he  ever  impressed  with  the  belief  that  this  aaciettl 
dvism  was  in  itself  most  perfect  Even  the  more  sober  Montes- 
quieu considered  this  andent  virtue  as  the  sole  moral  principle  best 
calculated  to  proBK)ie  the  welfare  of  the  Bepublic:  while  the  sys. 
tcm  acted,  as  if  by  a  magic  speU,  on  the  chaotic  braiD  of  our  fanatic, 
and  conjured  up  in  hia  imagination  all  the  miracuhHM  and  herote 
deeds  of  antiquity,  wheth^  historical  or  fabuhnis ;  and  the  word 
dvism  (patriotism)  was  considered  so  eompreheneive  by  blsa^  and 
presented  to  his  mind  so  many  virtues  in  various  forms,  and  so  well 
suited  to  all  the  exigencies  of  practical  life>  as  to  constitute  perfec- 
tion ' 
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We  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  that  tbe  glimmerii^  shadows  of 
antiquity  afibrded  so  much  food  for  contemplation  to  Robespierre, 
whilst  thousands  of  the  welLeducated  and  sober-minded  dasses  of 
society,  even  of  the  present  day,  cling  with  pertinacity  to  andent 
institutions,  which  they  would  fain  introduce  in  these  modem 
times,  had  they  Robespierre's  power  to  do  so»  The  laws,  customs^ 
and  exploits  of  antiquity,  being  indelibly  impressed  upon  our  me- 
mory whilst  at  school,  when  the  mind  and  bent  are  alike  suscepti- 
ble of  the  most  noble  and  sublime  impressions,  we  are  led  to  snp. 
pose  that  the  world  ih  winch  we  live,  and  all  those  human  beings 
by  whom  we  are  surrounded,  are  endowed  with  virtues  similar  to 
those  ascribed  to  the  ancients  ;  bat  we  have  no  sooner  arrived  at  a 
mature  age,  and  entered  on  the  busy  scenes  of  life,  than^  alas  !  we 
find  all  our  jo3rfu1  anticipations  to  be  deceptive  and  groundless :  we 
nevertheless  cherish  the  recollection  of  Uiose  happy  days ;  and  as 
we  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  them,  so  do  we  return  to  those  feeL 
ings  with  satisfaction,  for  they  were  both  genuine  and  human. 
The  hopes  may  be  belied  by  others,  but  the  feelings  are  our  own, 
and  may  be  carefully  fostered  within  our  bosoms,  despite  the  me. 
lancholy  trials,  numerous  disappointments,  and  fatal  vicissitudea  of 
life. 

All  the  states  of  Europe  have  more  or  less  framed  their  moral 
and  political  institutions  after  the  model  of  the  Roman  empire,  in 
its  decline ;  and  the  multitudinous  forms  of  despotism— from  the 
pompous  titles  attached '  to  majesty,  as  introduced  by  the  senator 
Sextus  Pacuvius,  down  to  the  assumpticm  of  divine  authority,  as 
claimed  by  Caligula — a]l  the  resources  firom  which  the  state's  reve- 
nues were  derived — ^from  the  taxes  already  introduced  by  CSaligula, 
extending  to  the  civil  laws  of  the  Bysantines — together  with  all  the 
ceremonies  constituting  court  etiquette,  and  the  proceedings  oi 
courts  of  law  and  justice,  have  been  introduced  into,  and  amalga. 
mated  with,  the  public  affairs  of  the  various  modem  states  of  Eu- 
rope, to  which  they  have  proved  as  salutary  as  they  were  fieital  to 
Rome.  The  various  moral,  legal,  and  political  institutions  which 
prevailed  in  Rome,  when  she  was  rapidly  progressing  towards  her 
ruin,  are  studied  by  statesmen  and  men  of  business ;  while  the  glo- 
rioos  and  sublime  events  of  her  early  days  are  cast  into  the  shade, 
and  treated  as  fit  subjects  of  inquiry  by  schoolbojrs  !  At  school  we 
read  much  of  Lycurgus  and  Solon  ;  in  practical  lift  we  take  Justi- 
nian for  our  guide.  At  school  we  are  impressed  with  the  virtues  of 
Epaminondas,  Aristides,  and  Socrates ;  whilst  in  after  life  we  find 
it  not  less  desirable  to  possess  the  wealth  of  a  Seneca  and  the  good 
fortune  of  a  Sejanus. 
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Such  being  tlie  impressioiu  and  theories  which  are  instilled  into 
oar  minds  whilst  pursuing  our  youthful  studies— in  direct  opposition 
to  those  principles  by  which  our  conduct  must  of  neoesuty  be  go. 
verned  during  our  intercourse  with  society  in  after  life— circum- 
stances in  their  nature  and  tendency  so  contradictory  would  una- 
voidably give  rise  to  dissensions  and  heart-burnings  among  the 
community,  and  shake  the  institutions  of  a  state  to  their  very  foun- 
dation, but  for  habit  and  use,  by  which  men's  tastes  become  as 
readily  reconciled  to  those  things  whi^h  are,  as  they  are  apt  to  lose 
n^  of  those  things  which  ought  to  prevail.  The  changes  of  day 
and  night,  the  revolutions  of  the  planets,  the  returning  seasons,  and 
death  itself— the  most  mysterious  of  all  riddles— pass  before  us 
without  leaving  any  impression  on  our  minds,  because  our  senses 
became  accustomed  to  them  long  before  we  reflected  on  their  nature. 
How  can  it,  then,  be  eiqpected  that  the  great  disproportions  in  soci- 
ety, as  applied  to  persons  and  property,  should  produce  in  us  a  deeper 
impzessioni'  The  defenceless  state  of  the  people,  the  corrupt  pro- 
ceedings of  the  government,  of  the  courts  of  justice  and  their  subor- 
dinates, the  disregard  shown  to  merit,  and  the  promotion  of  indivi- 
duals of  mediocre  talents  and  questionable  character  to  rank  and 
places  of  emolument,  are  as  familiar  to  us  as  light  and  darkness : 
we  have  them  every  instant  before  our  eyes ;  yet  is  our  perception 
of  the  existence  of  such  abuses  weakened  by  their  unceasing  recur- 
rence, as  the  never-failing  manifestation  of  the  workings,  and  con- 
stant contemplation  of  the  wonders,  of  the  creation,  destroys  the 
mental  faculty  of  curiosity  and  inquiry. 

But  the  laws  of  nature  are  eternal  and  immutable,  whilst  the 
statutes  and  institutions  firamed  and  established  by  men  are  as  pe- 
rishable as  their  authors ;  and  no  sooner  has  the  spirit  of  life  (or  of 
the  age)  departed  from  those  institutions,  than  all  the  efforts  of 
succeeding  generations  to  re-animate  them,  must  be  ineffectual. 
Hence  the  people  lie  groaning  under  the  weight  of  an  immoveable, 
inanimate  mass  of  despotic  decrees  and  regulationsi,  which  admit  of 
as  little  amendment  or  reform  as  a  dead  body  can  be  revived  by 
physical  remedies ;  and  the  stru^le  which  ensues  between  the  con- 
servatives and  the  abolitionists  must  necessarily  assume  that  bloods 
thirsty,  barbarous,  and  uncompromising  aspect,  which  characterized 
the  events  of  the  French  Revolution,  where  the  views  and  interests 
of  the  contending  parties  were  so  strikingly  at  variance. 

In  all  countries  whose  institutions  are,  in  some  measure,  reared 
on  a  free  and  enlightened  basis*-where  the  laws  partake  more  or 
less  of  the  imperishable  spirit  of  liberty— -those  reforms  in  the  esta- 
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blialied  order  of  things  wluch  are  dicteted  by  reason,  and  which 
time  and  cirramstanoes  render  expedient,  may  enforce  a  change  in. 
but  will  never  lead  to  an  entire  overthrow  of,  the  government ;  all 
subjects  in  dispute  between  the  people  and  thoie  placed  in  authority 
admitting  of  easy  and  amicable  adjustment.  But  in  such  a  country 
as  France,  over  which  the  iron  hand  of  the  fiercest  despotism  had 
been  for  ages  extended,  and  where  not  even  the  rays  of  nationBl  \U 
berty  were  permitted  to  illumine  the  prevailing  darkness  of  bttrba. 
rism,  the  people,  being  in  ignorance  of  the  true  character  of  social 
liberty,  are  prone  to  confound  licentiousness  with  freedom ;  and  the 
war  which  ensues  between  the  combatants— >the  one  worshippiiig  a 
mummy,  and  the  other  indulging  the  most  extravagantly  fanciful 
and  unattainable  ideal  chimeras-^must  be  attended  by  the  moat  la* 
mentable  digressions  from  the  paths  of  rectitude  and  truth,  inerita- 
bly  producing  those  moral  monsters  of  whom  Robespierre  will  ever 
remain  a  lamentable  specimen  in  the  pages  of  history. 

The  feelings  of  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  were  strongly  im. 
bued  with  a  spirit  of  liberty  until  its  suppression  under  the  abaolute 
rule  of  Spain ;  and  when  religions  enthusiasm  gave  rise  to  a  polittcal 
war,  the  belligerents,  ever  kee|Hng  in  view  the  oljeet  desired,  diluted 
their  gpround  by  ddiberate  st^s  and  wiih  suitable  measures,  in  no  re- 
spect digressing  into  those  extravagancies,  or  debasing  themselves  by 
committing  those  crimes,  which  disgraced  the  French  Revolution, 
though  the  contest  was  protracted  for  thirty  years.  Sinular  observa- 
tions may,  with  much  propriety,  be  applied  to  the  family  war  carried 
on  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  regarding  the  legiti- 
mate title  to  the  throne  of  England,  as  estaUished  by  the  constitution, 
which,  though  damaged  in  its  supttrstructure  during  the  despotic  reign 
of  the  Tudors,  remained  nevertheless  unshaken  in  its  fonndatioD. 

The  Spaniards,  likewise,  have  been  at  all  times  warmly  attadied  to 
national  liberty,  gnaranteed  to  them,  in  some  measure,  by  the  exist- 
ence of  the  OoriUf  who,  notwithstanding  their  power  was  curtailed 
by  the  desp/^  immediately  succeeding  Charles  V.  neverUieless  con- 
trived to  preserve,  at  least,  the  remnants  of  freedom,  whidi  have  gra- 
dually taken  root  in  the  afiections  of  the  whole  people ;  and  though 
the  Spanish  nation,  at  this  moment,  is  divided  against  itsdf  r^arding 
the  r^ht  of  succession  to  tiie  throne,  and  perseveres  in  a  protracted 
civil  war,  which  entails  the  severest  calamities  on  the  population,  it 
has  not  hithetio  assumed  the  fierce  and  inhuman  diaracter  so  pecu- 
liar to  the  French  Revolution.  The  American  Revolution,  so  cele- 
brated for  the  mildness,  purity,  and  patriotic  zeal  which  marked  its 
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fngtet^  and  will  ever  entitle  it  to  honourable  dirtinotion  in  the  an« 
ittb  of  nations,  finally,  affords  os  the  most  oondiudve  evidence  that 
when  a  people  accustomed  to  liberty— bj  whom  an  ardent  love  of 
freedom  is  considered  the  brightest  gem  that  can  adorn  the  brow—* 
fight  for  thor  rights,  no  opportunities  ai^  afforded  to  shallow-minded 
ftnatics  to  indulge  their  wild  and  speculative  fancies,  neither  will  they 
he  permitted  to  divert  the  people  from  their  object,  and  involve  bodi 
friend  and  foe  in  one  common  ruin. 


An  account  of  the  PROCEEDINGS  of  thb  FRENCH 
GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  during  thbib  MEETING 
AT  FOKRfiNTRUY,  Sbptembbr,    1838. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  a  gratif)ring  thing  to  all  those  who  are  either 
raminatiiig  on,  or  anticipating,  some  great  meeting  of  British  sa. 
▼sns,  to  fa«ar  that  the  method  of  managing  such  affairs  seems  pretty 
much  die  same  on  all  occasions,  and  that  the  heinous  oflbnces  of  eat-i 
ingand  drinldng  are  not  committed  by  Englishmen  only,  but  also  by 
French,  Swiss,  and  German  wise  people,  all  of  whom  seem  equally 
to  enjoy  the  hospitable  board  and  the  cheerful  bottle. 

Trusting  to  be  able  to  make  out  this  point,  though,  I  must  own, 
rather  in  despair  at  the  amount  of  geology  that  will  be  forthconung, 
I  proceed  to  give  a  nartatiTe  of  a  most  amusing  week  that  I  spent 
this  Jast  autumn  in  the  north-west  of  SwiLserland,  while  jour* 
neying  to  the  town  of  Porrentruy,  during  my  short  sojourn  there, 
and  in  company  with  the  members  of  the  society,  while  making  an 
e^editioa  flouthwardfr—an  expedition  which  resembled  more  the 
trium^al  progress  of  some  public  characters,  than  the  quiet  and 
dmpLe  travel  with  which  geologists  axe  accustomed,  hammer  in 
ha^,  to  Yimt  and  patiently  examine  an  unknown  or  interesting 


Before  ptneeediBg  with  my  story  in  oider,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
tKj  a  fsw  wards,  both  on  the  Aench  Geological  Society  itsdf,  and 
also  mi  thb  plane  of  meeting  selected,  the  latter  more  espedally, 
because  it  is  in  an  out4if.die-way  comer  of  SwitMrland,  Tery  seL 
dam  Yisiled  hy  trMrellei:%  and  many  persons  would  not  faiow  where, 
sbouts  oa  ^e  map  to  look  for  it.  If,  howerer,  the  reader  will  take 
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a  map  of  SwiUerlaod  or  France,  and  search  in  the  north-western 
part  of  the  Canton  of  Berne  for  a  small  piece  of  that  canton  which 
juts  into  France,  and  is  surrounded  hy  it  on  three  sides,  he  maj— 
provided  his  map  is  a  good  one— see  there  marked,  in  tolerabl  j  small 
letters,  the  name  Porrentmy,  or  Pruntrut,  for  the  latter  is  the 
German  denomination.  In  other  words,  it  may  be  mentioned  as 
about  seventy  miles  east  of  Besan^on,  and  perhaps  rather  more  than 
one  hundred  north  of  Lausanne.  It  is  situated  in  one  of  the  valleys 
of  the  Jura,  enclosed  by  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  and  is  said  (I 
know  not  with  how  great  veracity)  to  exist  rather  by  the  smuggling 
propensities  of  its  inhabitants,  than  by  any  trade  or  manufacture. 
At  all  events,  there  is  very  little  of  either  of  the  latter  to  be  ob. 
served.  With  this  short  notice,  I  must  proceed  to  do  justice  to  the 
French  Greological  Society. 

This  society,  unlike  most  of  those  on  the  continent,  is  founded  on 
an  English  model,  that  is  to  say,  is  very  expensive  to  its  members, 
and  with  the  greatest  liberality  opens  wide  its  arms  to  embrace  all, 
whether  natives  or  foreigners,  who  have  no  objection  to  paying  sixty 
francs  entrance  fee,  and  thirty  francs  per  annum  besides.  It  is  still 
in  its  youth,  and  can  hardly  be  considered  as  vexy  distinguished, 
although  it  certainly  numbers  among  its  members  some  of  the  most 
eminent  continental  and  even  English  geologists,  and  has  already 
published  some  useful  papers.  The  society,  besides  its  reguls^ 
meetings,  calls  together  its  members  annually  at  some  town  in 
France  or  its  neighbourhood,  choosing  for  a  place  of  assembly  some 
district  interesting  for  its  geology.  It  will  now,  perhaps,  be  under- 
stood how  a  French  society  happened  to  hold  its  meeting  in  Swit. 
serland,  and  why  a  town  otherwise  quite  unimportant  should  have 
been  fixed  on,  because  of  its  convenient  distance  from  some  of  the 
most  instructive  secondary  geology  of  France  or  any  adjacent 
country. 

In  order  to  get  to  Porrentmy,  I  had  (as  I  was  making,  at  the 
time,  LauSbnne  my  head  quarters)  two  roads  open  to  me,  the  one 
by  Berne,  Soleure,  and  Delemont,  by  the  diligence ;  the  other  by 
the  valleys  of  the  Jura,  only  practicable  on  foot.  Being  anxious  to 
see  the  scenery  within  the  ranges  of  those  very  interesting  moun. 
tains,  and  being,  moreover,  a  tolerable  walker,  I  chose  the  latter, 
and,  after  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  journey  of  nearly  four 
days,  arrived  at  my  place  of  destination  after  most  of  the  others, 
and  while  the  business  of  the  meeting  was  proceeding. 

The  valley  in  which  Porrentmy  is  situated  is  not  very  extensivep 
in  its  dimensions,  either  of  length  or  breadth.    Standing  on  the  low 
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ridge  which  must  be  craned  in  coming  from  the  iouth>  the  eye 
reaches  from  one  extremity  to  the  other^  and  the  little  town  of  Por- 
lentniy,  and  the  village  of  Alle,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  distant, 
look  like  two  sentries  keeping  guard  over  the  fertile  hollow  between 
them.    A  narrow  and  not  very  deep,  but  rather  noisy^  stream,  is 
Men  jobingy  by  a  kind  of  thread,  the  village  to  the  town ;  and  the 
high  road  runs  along  its  banks  beneath  a  pretty  escarpment  of  some 
limestone  rocks,  which  have  probably  been  brought  into  their  present 
state  by  the  long-continued  action  of  water.    Descending  fiom  the 
ridge  into  the  valley  towards  Ponrentruy,  the  town  is  seen  moro 
plainly.     It  appears  pretty  and  picturesque  from  a  distance,  as  it  is 
fimished  with  severed  of  those  little  round  Swiss  towers,  with  co- 
nical caps  on  their  tops,  which  aro  so  well  known  and  so  effective  in 
the  mountain  scenery  of  the  country.  Unfortunately,  as  is  too  often 
the  case,  a  further  acquaintance  does  not  improve,  or  even  confirm, 
the  first  impressions ;  and  the  perfection  of  knowledge  to  which  I 
afterwards  attained  on  the  subject  only  left  the  following  unbiassed 
account  in  my  note-book : — **  It  is  a  walled,  ancient  place,  with 
streets  of  dirty-looking  badly-built  houses,  with  churches  and  mar- 
ket-places to  mateh ;  and  is  surrounded  by  some  very  useless  de* 
fences,  which  could  hardly  detain  any  army  half  a  day  to  destroy." 
In  a  place  like  this,  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  the  arrival  of 
forty  or  fifty  persons  at  once  would  produce  no  slight  effect.    The 
inns  were  crowded ;  and  it  was  only  by  certain  judicious  enquiries 
after  eminent  scientific  persons,  and  an  intimation  that  I  desired  to 
be  taken  m  in  a  scientific  sense  only,  that  I  managed  to  obtain  half 
a  bed^room  and  a  whole  bed.    I  must  acknowledge  that  my  aj^»ear* 
ance  could  not  have  been  very  prepossessing,  as  my  idea  of  propriety 
in  dress  necessary  to  walking  geologists  is  extremely  low ;  and  I 
was  at  that  time  practising  my  theory  to  the  full  extent,  and  look- 
ing as  little  like  a  gentleman  as  an  utter  neglect  of  the  elegancies  of 
the  tailor,  hatter,  and  shoemaker,  could  make  me.    As  soon,  how- 
ever,  as  I  obtained  a  room  and  lodging,  I  made  myself  as  decent  as 
the  state  of  my  wardrobe  permitted,  and  went  from  hotel  to  inn, 
and  fimm  inn  to  publichonse,  enquiring  afiter  the  people  I  expected, 
and  whom  I  either  already  knew  or  had  introductions  ta    I  found 
very  soon  that  none  of  die  eminent  French  geologists  had  come, 
and  that  of  those  who  were  present  all  but  one  were  engaged  at  a 
gnmd  dinner  then  going  on,  and  given  to  the  society  by  the  Canton 
ci  Berne.     The  one  exception,  however,  was  sufficient  for  me ;  and 
I  found  in  M.  Morelli,  of  Milan,  an  agreeable  companion,  and  one 
who  could  give  me  just  the  information  that  I  required.    As  I  saw 
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no  one  elae  that  nighty  and  am  not  clever  at  deBcribfaig  tbe  intrii 
eies  of  a  supper  at  the  Table  d'Hote,  with  which  I  dosed  the  dsfy 
I  will  at  onoe  pass  on  to  the  next  morning,  at  a  little  before  scs 
o'clock,  and  start  fairly  on  a  geoli^cal  expedition  planned  for  the 
d&y,  partly  to  enlighten  the  members  as  to  the  fonnations  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  partly,  perhaps,  to  prepare  them  for  the  soleou 
Bities  of  the  approaching  evening,  when  there  was  not  only  a  din- 
ner  to  be  eaten,  but  also  a  ball  to  attend. 

According  to  appointment,  there  was  a  considerable  muster  at 
''  The  College"  soon  after  half.past  five,  and  that  in  ^ite  of  a  diiv. 
ing  rain,  which  threatened  complete  discomfiture  to  every  thing 
short  of  a  Macintosh.  The  members  present  consbted  of  a  motley 
group  from  almost  all  nations  under  heaven.  Besides  the  French, 
Swiss,  and  Germans,  who  seemed  to  be  about  equal  in  number,  there 
was  a  Russian,  a  Belgian,  an  American,  and  (when  I  appeared)  an 
Englishman ;  and  I  must  say  that  nothing  could  have  exceeded  the 
perfect  cordiality  and  ftiendly  feeiiog  which  seemed  to  animate 
every  one,  without  exception,  and  united  the  whole  party  into  one 
joyous  brotherhood,  determined  to  find  amusement  and,  indeed,  in- 
stiuetion,  in  every  object  and  eveiy  incident  that  presented  itsel£ 

The  only  men  of  any  European  reputation  present  were.  Dr. 
Louis  Agassis,  of  Neufch&tel,  decidedly  the  first ;  Professor  Studer, 
of  Berne,  a  rising  and  very  talented  geologist ;  Professor  Thurman, 
of  Porrentruy,  who  has  written  a  valuable  memoir  on  that  part  of 
the  Jura  range  in  the  Canton  of  Berne ;  M.  d'Omalins  d'HaUoy, 
the  author  of  a  good  work  on  geology,  and  who  has  studied  his  own 
country  (Belgium)  extremely  well;  and  M.  (Eniuf^usen,  who 
some  years  ago  made  an  expedition  to  England,  and  puUidied  wvnhs 
on  the  geology  of  our  south-western  coast.  Besides  theoe,  and  M. 
Braun,  of  Carlsruhe,  a  most  excellent  mineralogist,  I  cannot  recal 
any  names  of  note. 

Let  us  now  start  upon  our  expedition,  which  was,  we  were  toid, 
to  last  till  two  or  three  o'dock,  and  show  to  us  the  valley  of  disloea. 
tion  immediately  south  of  Porrentruy,  disdosmg  the  geological  ae« 
ries  firom  the  Portiand  oolite,  on  which  tbe  town  stands,  aonxB  the 
Ktrnmeridge  clay,  and  through  the  coralline  oolite  and  Oxfwd  clay, 
to  iht  great  oolite. 

Leaving  the  town  and  proceeding  southwards,  we  began  to  rise 
gradually,  and  soon  attained  a  moderate  elevation,  whence  the  chain 
of  the  Vosges  in  France,  and  the  mountahis  of  the  Black  Fmsst  in 
Germany,  formed  a  beautiful  finish  to  the  extensive  prospect  which 
opened  upon  us.     I  must  remark  here  that  I  was  astonished  at  the 
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icaBf  ekgftnt  outline  which  the  ringe  of  the  Vosget  piefleiited«  and 
kunt  for  the  fizai  time  that  the  valleya  within  the  ehain^  and  the 
gGBesal  chancter  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  aze  as  interest* 
ittg;  and  even  picturesque,  as  the  scenery  which  attracts  so  many 
traveUera  to  many  pans  of  Switzerland  jind  Germany.  But  this  by 
the  way,  and  as  a  hint  to  future  travellers  in  the  east  of  France* 

Having  stopped  a  little  on  this  rising  ground  to  collect  our  forces, 
which  had  been  rather  scattered,  in  consequence  of  a  little  foraging 
whieh  had  gone  on  in  a  village  through  which  we  had  passed,  we 
ooQtinaed  to  ascend  till  we  reached  the  principal  summit  ^  the 
Fdvtland  oolite,  beyond  which  there  is  a  very  slight  descent,  and  a 
namyw  and  inconsiderable  valley,  enclosed  on  the  other  side  by  the 
lower  beds  of  the  oolite,  here  lifted  up,  and  forming  the  highest  part 
of  the  lidge ;  while  in  the  valley  itself  there  occurs  a  bed  of  day, 
probably  identifiable  with  our  Kimmeridge  day.  To  explain  this 
appeannee  more  clearly^— and  it  is  one  of  the  effiscts  of  disturbance 
moat  frequent  in  this  part  of  the  Jura^-*let  the  reader  imagine  a 
sooceaaion  of  strata,  of  which  the  three  uppermost  are  stone,  clay, 
and  atcme,  lifted  up  into  a  lidge  by  a  force  ftom  below.  It  is  not 
diAci^t  to  conceive  that  in  binding  thus  a  brittle  stone,  the  upper 
bed,  not  defended  by  pressure  from  above,  will  break,  and  be  exposed 
to  Tcry  rapid  degradation  by  atmospheric  causes,  when  the  efibrt 
which  raised  the  mountain  has  ceased  to  act.  Thus,  after  some  time 
the  broken  capping  of  stone  will  be  destroyed ;  the  clay,  which 
came  next,  being  soft,  is  early  washed  away ;  and  nothing  remains 
bat  tbe  part  originally  lowest,  now  forming  a  central  lidge  higher 
than  the  other  beds.  But,  again,  the  capping  of  upper  oolite  we 
wpoke  of  as  broken,  would  only  be  much  injured  within  a  moderate 
diatanoe  of  the  line  of  extreme  pressure,  and  therefore  along  the 
sidea  of  the  hill  it  would  be  more  solid,  and  less  liable  to  injury. 
Juat  ao  we  find  it :  we  have  an  irregular  ridge,  not  so  high  as  the 
oemxal ;  then  a  valley,  caused  simply  by  the  more  rapid  washing 
away  of  the  day  than  the  stone  beds ;  and  lastly,  in  the  centre,  the 
stratum  lowest  in  formation  highest  in  acddental  locality.  This 
deacription  ai  one  very  numerous  dass  of  disturbances  in  all  hilly 
countries,  especially  the  west  of  Switaerland  and  the  east  of  France, 
Bsay  be  useful  to  those  not  much  accustomed  to  geological  general!- 
aatiens ;  and  it  need  only  be  added  that  we  have  here  described  a 
simple  case  of  ^  antidinal  axis,"  a  word  m  common  use,  but  of 
which  a  direet  explanation  is  hardly  to  be  given  without  mathema. 
tics,  although  this  indirect  way,  by  example,  may  perhaps  be  dear. 

It  will  be  apparent,  from  aU  that  has  been  said,  that  the  indina- 
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lion  of  the  beds  is  exactly  opposite  on  the  two  sides  of  the  hill  or 
ridge ;  for  it  is  just  as  if  one  took  sheets  of  paper,  and  bent  them 
so  that  the  middle  should  be  the  highest  part,  when  the  sides  would 
shelve  away  like  the  roof  of  a  house,  each  in  a  different  diiectioo. 
But  I  am  wandering  dreadfully  firom  my  subject,  although,  as  it 
was  to  see  the  little  bit  of  geology  I  have  been  describing  that  the 
first  part  of  the  expedition  was  planned,  I  thought  it  right  to  make 
the  most  of  my  science  when  it  could  be  introduced. 

After  haying  viewed  the  collocation  of  the  beds,  and  the  nature 
of  the  disturbance  at  Monturban— or  Mont  Terrible,  as  this  ve- 
markably  unterriUe  spot  is,  by  a  rather  absurd  perversioa  of  name^ 
universally  called — ^we  returned  a  little,  and  went  to  visit  a  vexy 
curious  gorge  in  the  oolite,  extremely  narrow,  and  walled  in  on  eadi 
side  by  perpendicular  rocks,  which,  occasionally  projected  moce  or 
less  into  the  gorge,  and  almost  dosed  the  passage  through  it.  Then^ 
going  on,  we  passed  a  tolerably  thick  bed  of  the  Kimmeridge  day, 
and  saw  another  singular  appearance  in  the  oolitic  beds,  where  a 
sudden  escarpment  seemed  to  terminate  a  nearly  flat  table  land  of 
the  Portland  rock ;  so  that  we  came  absolutely  upon  the  overhang- 
ing edge  of  a  precipice,  and  looked  down  perpendicularly  more  than 
a  hundred  feet,  without  having  been  aware,  till  the  very  moment  of 
reaching  the  ec^,  that  there  was  any  change  in  the  level  of  the 
ground. 

Now  this  was  undoubtedly  a  very  interesting  place :  interesting 
in  its  geology,  interesting  in  its  picturesque  beauty,  interesting  in 
the  very  extraordinary  and  really  unusual  abruptness  of  the 
ment.  But  (alas  for  human  nature  I)  some  of  our  party,  with 
which,  for  acuteness  of  scent,  might  have  made  an  Indian  envious, 
discovered  at  no  very  great  distance  a  small  house,  where  a  most 
substantial  luncheon  was  prepared.  Instantly  was  the  geology,  the 
picturesque,  and  the  interesting,  neglected ;  and  before  many  mi. 
nutes  were  past  our.  whole  party  were  seated  before  some  extempore 
tables,  on  benches  of  very  questionable  character,  discussing  with 
the  most  hearty  good  will  a  capital  meal,  which  was  not  nnneces* 
sary,  conudering  the  labours  we  had  undergone  and  those  in  praa- 
pect.  As  soon  as  appetite  was  satisfied,  some  Germans  of  oar  party 
began  singing  chorusses— a  convivial  practice,  which  they  enjoy  ex. 
ceedingly.  Before  long,  single  songs  were  called  for,  and  out  of 
our  heterogeneous  assembly  we  mustered  songs  in  at  least  three 
kinds  of  patois :  one  person  danced  a  Tyrolese  dance,  aooompanying 
himself  with  his  own  voice ;  the  Russian  danced  in  the  manner  of 
his  country :  and  the  scene  taking  place  in  the  parlour  of  a  little 
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raad-nde  public-House,  the  hammen,  knapsacksy  bags  of  all  kinds, 
sod  other  acooutrements,  lying  about ;  the  costume  and  appearance 
of  the  people;  every  thing,  in  short,  combined  to  make  it  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  and  amusing  adventures  I  ever  had.  It  was 
tnily  delightful,  too,  to  see  how  completely  every  body  threw  him. 
idf  into  the  fun  of  the  thing,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  it  perfectly  for 
its  very  absurdity. 

After  our  singing  was  over,  we  marched  forth  again,  and  visited 
s  bed  of  lias  brought  to  the  surface  by  a  disturbance  similar  to  that 
of  Monturban,  of  which  it  almost  forms  a  part;  and  when  we  had 
got  satisfactory  ideas  and  fossils  on  thu  point,  we  proceeded  to  view 
a  bed  of  gypsum  at  no  great  distance,  and  then  returned  to  Porren. 
tniy  by  some  carriages  which  had  been  ordered  to  attend  us,  and 
which  we  found  at  a  neighbouring  village.  J  should  mention,  by 
the  way,  that  the  weather  had  deaied,  and  that  only  the  beginning 
and  ending  of  our  walk  were  rainy. 

As  we  arrived  at  our  hotel  by  about  half-past  three,  and  were  not 
to  dine  till  five,  we  had  time  to  make  our  toilets,  and  prepare  for  a 
grand  dinner  given  by  the  town  in  our  honour,  and  followed  by  a 
faalL  The  dinner  was,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  not  the  very  best  I  had 
ever  eaten ;  and  I  have  the  authority  of  French  and  German,  Rus. 
sian  and  Italian,  ^wiss  and  American,  for  calling  it,  as  it  really 
wa^  execrable.  I  am  almost  sorry  to  put  it  on  record,  the  thing 
was  done  with  such  hearty  good  will ;  but  the  fact  is  undeniable. 
I  should  not  forget,  however,  the  giant  of  the  table— a  huge  trout, 
nearlj  three  feet  long,  brought  in  on  a  board  because  no  dish  could 
hold  it,  and  as  unfit  to  eat  as  extraordinary  to  look  at.  After  din- 
ner  we  were  regaled  with  a  geological  dessert,  consisting  of  iucrU 
fadums  of  terebratula  and  other  shells;  of  a  model  in  sugar  of 
Mont  Terrible,  or  some  equally  extraordinary  Jura  mountain ;  and 
last,  not  least,  of  a  large  number  of  •  small  ammonites  and  terebra- 
tulc,  pot  up  in  paper,  with  crackers ;  and  showing  a  fine  example 
of  the  connexion  of  the  physical  sciences  in  thus  enlarging  the  mind 
of  the  maker  of  bon.bons,  while  the  philosopher  sees  with  astonish, 
ment  that  a  fossil  is  found  where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  look 
for  b8riey..«ogar  only.  After  dinner  and  two  or  three  toasts,  of 
eonrse,  most  part  of  the  company-— the  dinner  having  lasted  three 
hours — ^were  not  sorry  to  join  the  ladies  above,  where  dancing  had 
already  commenced.  The  ladies  were*  as  ladies  always  must  be— - 
duorming,  and  as  there  was  a  pretty  sprinkling  of  Germans  and  one 
Pole  there  was  no  lack  of  variety ;  but,  however  1  may  be  accused 
of  unpoUtenesN^  I  must  neglect  them^  that  a  line  or  tWo  may  be 
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devoted  to  the  dresses  of  the  gentlemen.    Among  our  number  tbere 
wece  a  rery  few  who  had  come  provided  for  such  emergencies  ;  and 
one  espedaUy,  a  handsome  joung  exquisite  from  ¥vm,  was  attired 
in  the  very  pink  of  fashion,  with  hair  covering  about  four-fifUis  of 
his  fiice,  and  gold  and  jewels  about  as  large  a  proportion  of  his 
waistcoat.    Contrasted  with  these  was  the  dress  of  the  rest  of  us;, 
which  may  be  thus  described : — Coat  any  thing  but  dress,  with  or 
without  holes,  as  might  happen:    mine  was  so  timeJionoiired ; 
waistcoat  nothing  extraordinary;  trowsers  all  colours  but  black; 
and,  lastly,  the  feet  covered,  some  with  boots,  some  with  high  walk- 
ing shoes  and  worsted  stockings.    This  being  our  condition  ^th 
regard  to  appearance,  the  dances  of  all  kinds,  waltaes,  gallopodes, 
and  contre-danses,  were  kept  up  with  great  spirit  till  late.     No 
supper  was  provided,  but  there  were  tea  and  coffee  for  those  who 
chose  to  pay.    A  very  short  time  was  allowed  for  rest  after  these 
exertions ;  and  at  half-past  three  the  next  morning  we  were  again 
disturbed,  that  we  might  be  ready  to  depart  at  four  on  a  much 
longer  expedition,  and  one  which  seemed  to  be  the  chief  object  of 
the  meeting.    Accordingly,  before  it  was  light  there  was  to  be  seen, 
in  the^'salle,  or  manger,"  of  the  principal  hotel,  the  great  assembly 
of  savans,  most  deeply  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  coffise  ;  and  oat- 
side  the  house  might  be  found  an  equally  expraordinary  traiii  of 
carnsges,  each  with  one  or  more  animals  attached :  but  to  what 
species  either  carriage  or  animal  was  to  be  referred  would  oertainlv 
much  pussle  an  English  naturalist  to  determine.    Before   veiy 
long,  however,  and  after  some  clamouring  to  obtain,  I  really  believe, 
the  last  vehicle  of  any  kind  in  the  place,  we  were  all  packed  aooie 
how  or  other,  and  proceeded  on  our  way.    The  carriages,  as  I  have 
said,  were  extraordinary :  some  resembled  flies,  others  looked  more 
like  carts ;  and  there  was  one  of  a  kind  which  every  one  who  has 
been  in  Switserland  must  remember,  with  the  seat  sideways,  and  so 
ingeniously  contrived  that,  under  favourable  circumstances,   the 
whxAe  beauty  of  a  district  may  be  passed  by  without  giving  the  in. 
habitant  the  trouble  even  of  admiring  it.    When  we  were  all  depo- 
sited/ on  we  went  at  a  meet  moderate  rate,  till  after  an  hoar  or  two 
we  stopped,  and  got  out  to  walk  up  a  hill  where  the  coralline  ooHte 
was  exceedingly  well  exposed  on  the  surface  of  some  very  highlj 
indined  beds.    Iliere  was  here,  also,  to  be  noticed  one  of  those 
curious  proofs  of  the  slow  deposition  of  beds  of  limestone,  which, 
however  common,  seem  to  me  always  interesting.^    One  of  the  most 
^^lentilul  fossils  in  this  bed  is  a  species  of  spatangos,  of  which  nnme- 
lous  spedmetts,  some  extiemdy  Urge,  might  be  observed  alang  the 
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exposed  snrface  of  the  bed,  but  always  in  tbe  same  positioa  as  they 
had  lired  and  died,  and  presenting  only  either  the  lower  or  the  im- 
prenoo  of  the  upper  portion  to  observation.  In  no  instance,  out  of 
fery  many  that  I  saw,  was  any  portion  of  the  convex  part  of  the 
dwll  visiUe.  It  ia  clear  to  the  most  superficial  observer  that  the 
bed  has  been  formed  gradually  round  the  shelU  while  the  latter  was 
resting  quietly  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  When  we  had  passed 
this  spot,  a  turn  of  the  road  presented  a  most  interesting  prospect. 
Just  before  us,  looking  NJB.  a  conical  hill  rose  finely  and  boldly 
fipom  a  quantity  of  other  hills,  which  formed  round  it  a  most  beauti- 
ful amphitheatre ;  and  while  all  parts  of  this  amphitheatre  were 
richly  wooded  with  forest  trees  there  was  seen,  in  contrast  to  them, 
a  perpendicular  escarpment  caused  by  some  disturbance,  and  expos- 
ing a  synclinal  axis  in  the  conical  hill,  leaving  bare  a  succession  of 
tenaces  of  coralline  and  Portland  oolite>  which  met  at  an  obtuse 
angle  in  the  natural  section  of  the  beds. 

Between  this  point  and  the  town  of  Delemont  the  road  is  pretty, 
bat  not  remarkable ;  but  beyond  that  town  we  went  for  a  short  dis. 
tance  down  the  valley  of  the  Byrse,  which  all  who  have  travelled 
between  Berne  and  B&le  must  remember  as  amongst  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  the  Swiss  valleys.  The  river,  indeed,  passes  through 
de^  cuts  in  the  mountains,  which  border  it,  not  only  beyond  Dtie- 
monty  bat  also  more  to  the  south,  between  Montier  and  Ck)urrendlin. 
Of  this  part  1  shall  have  to  speak  more  presently ;  but,  afWr  passing 
the  latter  town,  it  crosses  a  wide  tertiary  valley  for  some  miles  to 
D^lemoDty  and  then  almost  immediately  becomes  shut  in,  and  ro- 
mantic rocks  liae  suddenly  on  each  side  to  a  considerable  height. 
On  these  stood  formerly  strong  castles ;  that  on  the  west  buik  by  the 
Romans  to  overawe  another  on  the  east,  which  the  early  inhabi* 
tanta  of  the  country  had  erected  for  their  defence,  but  of  which  all 
tncea  are  now  lost.  One  tower  of  the  Roman  work  still  remains, 
and  a  chapel  stands  before  it,  also  extremely  ancient,  and  perched 
on  the  very  pinnacle  of  the  rock;  so  that,  when  seen  from  below,  one 
caa  hardly  fancy  that  there  is  sufficient  room  even  for  the  founds- 
tiona  of  the  building.  This  chapel,  so  romantically  placed,  is  as  cu- 
rious for  its  interior  as  for  its  situation  and  appearance.  There  are 
in  it  two  or  three  extremely  ancient  paintings,  in  a  style  resembling 
that  of  the  early  Flemish  school ;  and  one  of  these  is  said  to  be  as  much 
as  e^t  centuries  old.  These  are  in  the  chancel,  and  the  other  walls 
of  the  church  are  all  but  covered  with  more  than  a  hundred  of  the 
moat  extraordinary  and  even  ludicrous  pictures,  left  there ''  ex  vote*' 
—that  is,  in  consequence  of  vowa  made  by  sick  people,  and  for  friends 
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in  distress.    It  is  utterly  impossible  to  oonoeiTe  anything  more  truly 
absurd :  tbe  perspective  is  worthy  of  a  Chinese  artist,  but  the  faces 
and  dresses  are  essentially  European ;   and  the  funny  looking  chil- 
dren in  squabby  Dutch  petticoats,  contrasted  with  papas  in  bright 
blue  coats,  with  gilt  buttons  and  verr  short  square  coat-taila,  and 
mammas  in  all  the  magnificence  of  wide  frills  and » gay  colours,  is  in- 
expressibly droll ;  what,  however,  all  these  had  to  do  with  religicm  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  at  least  to  us  sober  protestants.     The  view  from  a 
cross  just  outside  the  chapel  is  very  extensive  and  interesting,  as  it 
commands,  not  only  the  whole  length  of  the  gorge  through  which 
the  river  runs,  but  also  the  longitudinal  valley  which  it  is  just  leav- 
ing.   There  are  not  wanting  in  the  distance,  ancient  ruined  castles 
and  village  spires,  to  add  the  interest  which  man  could  contribute. 
I  should  not  forget  to  mention  that  we  were  received  by  a  deputa- 
tion from  Delemont,  and  requested  to  partake  of  a  very  handsome 
dejeuner  a  la  fourchette,  to  which,  I  believe,  we  all  did  ample  justice. 
After  leaving  the  chapel  we  descended  to  a  place  where  the  pisolitic 
iron  of  the  oolite  formation  is  so  plentiful  that  it  is  worked  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  and  then  prooeeded  on  our  journey,  crossing  the 
tertiary  valley  already  alluded  to,  and  soon  entering  the  gorge  ex- 
tending from  Montier  to  Courrendlin.    I  am  not  aware  of  anything 
in  Switserland  so  truly  extraordinary  as  this ;  and  although  I  have 
seen  much  that  is  grand,  bold,  and  picturesque,  especially  in  the 
Oberland  Alps,  yet,  looking  with  the  eye  of  a  geobgist  as  well  as 
a  traveller,  I  must  still  say  that  this  is  the  most  extraordinary.     To 
describe  it  I  feel  to  be  a  vain  attempt,  for  a  great  part  of  the  wonder 
consists  in  the  incessant  shifting  and  changing  of  the  scenery,  and 
the  extreme  difference  which  every  step  we  take  seems  to  produce. 
Both  the  entrance  to  and  exit  from  the  gorge  are  quite  sudden.     In 
coming  to  it  from  Delemont  we  quit  the  open  country,  and  in  one 
moment  find  ourselves  among  bare,  rugged  rocks,  rising  perpendicu- 
larly on  either  side,  presenting  the  most  grotesque  appearances,  and 
giving  natural  sections  of  beds  so  utterly  in  disorder,  and  apparently 
inclined  so  variably,  and  without  any  plan,  that  the  mind  is  lost  and 
bewildered  in  attempting  to  follow  the  disarrangement,  and  trace 
anything  like  order  in  such  confusion.     Anticlinal  and  synclinal 
axes  here  follow  so  rapidly  that  all  idea  of  counting  their  number  is 
out  of  the  question.    At  length,  however,  they  cease,  and  there  is 
the  mark  of  a  most  violent  disruption ;  the  beds  are  first  perpen- 
dicular, and  then,  within  a  hundred  yards,  they  are  seen  to  bend  ra. 
pidly,  until,  at  the  top  of  the  high  exposed  cliff,  they  are  perfectly 
horisontal.    So  sudden  a  bend  of  rocks,  which  are  now  hard  and 
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very  brittle  ntone,  I  hare  never  seen.    After  this  the  valley  widens 
for  a  short  distance^  and  is  then  almost  closed  in  by  two  walls  of  rock^ 
projecting  to  meet  each  other  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
These  walla  are,  perhaps,  eighieeo  or  twenty  feet  thick,  and  three  or 
four  hundred  high,  and  they  project  not  less  than  twenty  yards 
from  the  general  line  of  the  rock  on  each  side.    Not  far  off  there 
is  a  considerable  spring  of  petrifying  water,  whose  source  is  hidden 
among  the  luxurious  vegetation  and  the  water  drops  from   the 
leaves  and  the  extremities  of  the  branches  in  a  constant  stream,  en- 
crusting with  stone  every  substance  upon  which  it  falls.    So  large 
a  quantity  of  calcareous  matter  is  thus  deposited,  that  the  petrifac- 
tions are  actually  dug  out  and  curried  to  a  distance,  to  be  used  as  a 
building  stone  after  time  has  hardened  the  composition.     Soon  after 
leaving  these  weeping  trees,  and  on  coming  out  of  the  gorge  towards 
Montier,  the  tertiary  sandstone  called  molasse  is  seen  on  the  road- 
side,  and  continues  southward.    Our  course,  however,  lay  rather  to 
the  east,  and  we  reached  the  Weissenstein  the  same  evening,  just  in 
time  to  be  witness  of  a  most  magnificient  storm,  but  too  late  to  en* 
joy  the  very  extensive  prospect  which,  in  fine  weather,  makes  this 
place  so  much  resorted  to  by  all  travellers  in  Switzerland. 

The  next  morning  we  left  our  elevated  quarters  on  this  moun- 
tain rather  early,  though  without  seeing  more  than  some  very  pretty 
clouds  far  below  us.  Going  first  to  an  adjacent  mountain,  rather 
higher,  we  almost  directly  descended  upon  a  remarkably  interesting 
secondary  valley,  in  which  might  be  observed  the  whole  series  of 
the  Jura  oolites,  down  to  the  muschelkalk.  I  may  remark  here, 
especially  to  those  who  have  not  visited  Switzerland  with  geologi- 
cal eyes,  that  no  where  can  the  effects  of  the  ^rarious  causes  in  ope- 
ration be  so  well  observed — ^no  where  are  they  exposed  in  so  unal- 
tered a  way  to  observation — as  in  the  valleys  of  the  Jura,  the  eastern 
ones  more  particularly.  All  seems  as  fresh  as  if  the  disturbances 
had  taken  place  yesterday,  and  one  can  see  the  jagged  and  naked 
rock  at  the  head  of  a  valley,  melting  quietly  down  into  a  regular 
hilLside,  and  terminating  in  merely  undulating  ground  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  valley,  with  all  the  simplicity  and  clearness  of  a  work  of 
yesterday.  It  need  not  be  pointed  out  how  much  the  interest  of 
geology  is  increased  in  such  a  district,  and  how  many  difficultiea,  or- 
things  which  seem  to  be  difficulties,  are  here  cleared  up  before  the 
light  of  nature  and  truth. 

Working  our  way  now  towards  Solothum,  or  Soleure,  we  come 
into  the  valley  of  the  Aar,  and  the  geology  met  with  is  entirely 
secondary.     The  city  of  Soleure  stands  upon  the  Aar ;  and  although 
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pretty  and  curiooBj  and  containing  much  to  interest  and  amuae^  we 
luive  not  time  to  dweU  long  upon  its  beauties  and  wonderk  I  will 
mention  only  the  museum,  in  which  there  is  ooUected  a  reaaarkaUy 
fine  series  of  fossils,  of  the  Tortoise  and  Turtle  kind,  obtained  finmi 
various  parts  of  the  Jura  oolite.  These  consist,  not  only  of  ahdla, 
but  also  oi  bones  and  teeth,  and  are  in  great  abundance,  and  eztsa. 
ordinarily  perfect.  Besides  these,  there  are  many  first  bonea  from 
the  same  formation,  and  a  few  teeth  labelled  Am^lotherium  and 
Palsotherium,  but  which,  in  all  probability,  must  be  referred  to  some 
saurian,  and  not  to  animals  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  belong  exclu- 
sively to  tertiary  beds. 

When  we  had  seen  all  the  wonders  of  the  town — and  I  should 
not  omit  to  say  that  the  prefect  and  other  authorities  waited  upon 
and  showed  us  every  thing— >we  partook  of  a  magnificent  cold  ooL 
lation,  to  which  nearly  a  hundred  people  sat  down,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded  on  our  way,  and  towards  ten  o'clock  arrived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  fiienne,  which  was  our  neait  point  of  attraction,     ^t 
about  a  mile  from  the  town  we  found  a  deputation  waiting  our  ar- 
rival, and  having  descended  from  our  carriagei^  we  listened^  with 
our  heads  uncovered  and  our  faces  composed  into  the  most  decent 
gravity,  while  a  short,  pofiy,  important  little  man,  with  a  pmpor. 
tionate  voice,  was  haranguing  us  on  the  honour  done  to  Bieone  by 
our  visit,  and  the  delight  which  its  inhabitants  felt,  in  common  with 
all  the  Swiss,  at  the  opportunity  of  showing  their  feelings  of  vene- 
ration for  the  French  savans,  especially  those  who  studied  that 
science— of  all  others  the  most  interesting— to  which  the  society 
present  had  devoted  itself.     Having  had  a  happy  delivery  of  his 
speech,  and  thereby  lightened  his  mind  greatly,  the  little  man  lis- 
tened with  vast  gravity,  while  our  prcvicc^resident  made  a  fine 
fiaming  oration  in  the  same  style;  and  then,  after  much  bowing  we 
put  on  our  hats,  got  into  our  carriages,  and  made  the  best  of  our 
way  onward :    but  our  honours  were  not  yet  fuU  blown.    Before 
we  had  got  much  more  than  half  a  mile,  or  were  at  all  within  sight 
of  the  town,  we  heard  salutes  firing :  our  modesty  at  first  refused  to 
believe  that  it  was  intended  so  to  exalt  us;  but  as  we  approached 
the  firing  continued,  and  we  soon  saw  that  we  were  to  enter 
iu  triumph.    The  whde  military  and  civil  force  was,  in  fact,  drawn 
out  to  meet  us,  and  we  were  ushered  into  the  town  amid  such  a 
beating  of  drums,  playing  of  music,  waring  of  flags,  and  diouting  of 
voices,  that  strangers  would  have  thought  that  at  least  half  a  doaen 
kings  were  making  their  entry,  not  crediting  that  the  view  of  our 
geological  faces  and  hammers  could  be  the  sole  attraction.    How- 
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ever,  kit  I  should  be  accused  of  egotism^  I  will  not  enlarge  on  this 
Ribject  We  dismounted  at  the  principle  inn,  and  were  received  bj 
all  the  chief  people  of  the  place,  who  informed  us  that  they  expect- 
ed the  honour  of  our  company  to  dinner.  Such  an  offer  could  not 
be  refused,  and  we  agreed  so  far  to  change  our  plans  as  to  sleep  at 
Bienne,  and  proceed  next  morning  on  the  lake,  to  NeuTeville, 
where  we  had  made  arrangements  to  take  up  our  quarters,  and 
where,  it  turned  out  afterwards,  we  had  been  anxiously  expected, 
and  the  town  was  to  have  been  illuminated  for  our  amusement. 

However,  we  stopped,  as  I  said,  at  Bienne,  and  thence  made  a 
ihort  eicursion  round  the  town,  to  look  at  some  uncommonly  large 
boulders  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  porphyry,  which  are  very  numerous 
on  the  mountains  behind  the  town,  and  were  interesting  when  ta- 
ken in  connection  with  certain  flat,  polished  spots,  on  the  face  of  the 
Jan  oolite,  upon  which  they  were  lying.  As,  however,  I  must  say 
more  on  this  subject  before  concluding  my  account,  I  will  pass  it  by 
at  present.  From  Bienne,  next  morning,  we  went  by  the  lake  to 
Neuveville,  at  least  some  took  water,  but  many  prefened  walking, 
as  the  weather  was  extremely  unfavourable,  and  there  was  every 
appearance  of  a  thoroughly  wet  day.  Notwithstanding  the  rain, 
however,  all  agreed  that  we  ought  not  to  omit  visiting  the  little  ia. 
land  St.  Pierre-— so  celebrated  as  the  abode  of  Jean  Jacques  Rous- 
iesii--aDd  we  were  put  ashore  there,  but,  alas !  to  very  little  pur. 
poK,  as  we  could  neither  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  island,  or  see 
any  of  the  prospects  which  make  it  so  charming  a  residence.  For 
want,  1  suppose,  of  oat^<.door's  wcHrk,  the  society  held  a  meeting  in 
the  faed.rooin  of  the  Frenchman's  idol,  some  of  the  members  sitting 
on  three  chairs,  with  which  the  room  was  furnished,  some  on  the 
the  table,  others  on  the  floor,  and  the  rest,  of  whom  I  was  one,  on 
the  very  bed  on  which  he  had  slept.  Not  being  of  a  very  imagina. 
tive  diqwsition,  I  must  confess  that  I  was  not  inspired,  and  could 
not  discover  any  very  striking  proofs  of  inspiration  in  the  two  or 
three  exceedingly  dull  papers  which  were  read  by  the  members  of 
the  society,  and  completed  the  business  oi  the  meeting.  After  our 
"seance"  we  took  boat,  and  soon  found  ourselves  approaching 
Nenveville,  the  information  being  given  by  the  salutes  which  were 
fired,  rather  than  by  any  view  which  the  heavy  and  incessant  rain 
permitted  us  to  have  of  the  j^ce. 

We  could  not,  of  course,  do  much  under  such  circumstances,  but 
leaolved  not  to  be  beaten.  We  went  to  see  a  fine  example  of  po- 
lished rock  in  the  vicinity,  and  then  returned,  dined,  and  made  our 
way  back  to  Bienne  in  the  evening,  as  wet,  cold,  and  miseraUe,  as 
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could  well  be.  Next  morning,  at  half-past  eight,  I  found  myadf 
breakfasting  quietly  at  Berne,  my  geological  trip  and  the  meet- 
ing of  the  society,  alike  concluded. 

But  now  it  will  be  asked,  was  this  all  ?  and  was  there  nothing 
done  in  the  day  or  two  which  elapsed  before  I  met  the  society  ? 
In  anwer,  I  have  only  to  say,  that,  after  the  most  diligent  enquiries, 
it  appeared  to  me  that  nothing  whatever  had  been  done  on  the 
Wednesday,  but  that  on  Thursday  morning — ^it  was  on  that  afternoon 
that  I  arrived  at  Porrentruy— there  had  been  a  communication 
made  by  Prof.  Agassia,  on  certain  appearances  which  had  been  oh. 
served  in  the  neighbourhood  of  glaciers,  during  a  trip  in  the  high 
Alps. 

The  observations  of  this  eminent  naturalist  were  original  and  in. 
teresting,  but  whether  altogether  well  founded  I  must  leave  it  to 
others  to  dedde.  He  had  been  examining  the  edges  of  glaciera,  and 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  accumulations  of  ice  were  in- 
creasing annually  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  So  far  he  is,  doubtless, 
right :  but  then  he  had  also  examined  the  surfaces  of  rock  upon 
which  they  moved ;  and  from  his  observations  he  gave,  as  a  theory, 
that  the  instances  of  rock  polished  naturally  on  the  Jura  limestone 
mountains,  were  owing  to  the  sliding  of  glaciers  upon  them  in  for- 
mer times,  when,  in  all  probability,  the  whole  of  the  great  tertiary 
valley  of  Switzerland  was  covered  with  water.  His  proof  of  this 
seemed  to  rest  on  the  fact  that  these  extensive  flat  surfaces  of  rock 
are  marked  with  large  and  small  furrows  and  scratches,  all  horixon- 
tal,  and  presenting  the  same  phenomena  which  really  occur  when  a 
large  mass  of  mixed  ice  and  stones  is  dragged  forcibly  along  an  in- 
dined  surface. 

In  the  starting  of  this  theory,  and  the  discussion  consequent  upon 
it,  seemed  to  me  to  consist  the  whole  business  of  tbe  meeting  ;  and 
there  certainly  was  much  talk  concerning  it  both  at  Bienne  and 
Neuveville,  where  the  best  instances  of  the  polished  rock  are  found. 
But  I  feel  bound  to  add  that,  beyond  this,  no  subject  of  the 
slightest  general  interest  was  publicly  discussed,  nor  was  any  agree- 
ment of  opinion  produced  by  all  the  talk  on  the  one  matter  in  dis. 
pute.  What  the  society  may,  on  other  occasions,  do,  or  have  done, 
I  am  unable  to  say :  I  only  speak  in  the  present  tense,  and  my 
judgment  is  given  without  the  slightest  intention  of  finding  fault; 
for  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  great  use  of  all  such  assemblies  is 
rather  the  bringing  together  fellow-workers  in  the  same  field,  and 
so  promoting  good  feeling  and  enlarged  views,  than,  by  the  commu- 
nication of  new  discoveries,  to  advance  immediately  the  cause  of 
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adenoe.  I  will  only  add  that  I  parted  from  the  numerous  acquaint- 
ances I  then  formed  with  feelings  of  mixed  pleasure  and  regret : — 
pleasmnable  reminiscences  of  a  most  agreeable  week,  and  regret  that 
t  long  time  might  ela|)8e  before  I  again  met  so  united  and  friendly 
a  party. 

D.  T.  A. 


IL     BANCOLO. 
Br   AMiDiE    de    Bast. 

On  the  15th  of  Much,  in  the  year  1735,  Uie  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Marseilles  assembled  on  the  Quay  to  witness  a  so- 
kmn  and  affecting  ceremony.  The  monks  of  the  order  of  the 
Mathurins*  had  conveyed  from  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Morocco,  a 
aamber  of  Christian  slaves,  whom  they  had  ransomed.  The  vessel 
bearing  the  poor  captives  and  the  monks  who  had  redeemed  them 
had  entered  the  port  on  the  preceding  evening,  and  its  arrival  be- 
ooming  known  throughout  the  city,  infused  a  vivid  emotion  of  joy 
into  the  bosoms  of  a  multitude  of  families,  who  hoped  to  find  rela- 
tions and  friends  among  the  captives  whose  chains  a  magnanimous 
charity  had  broken. 

A  piocesaion,  consisting  of  the  clergy  of  the  different  parishes, 
preceded  hj  the  various  societies  of  the  citizens  bearing  their  ban- 
ners, the  magistrates,  the  superintendent  of  the  province,  and  the 
ginremor  and  his  staff,  proceeded  to  the  port  which  had  been  occu- 
pied since  break  of  day  by  an  immense  concourse  of  spectators. 
The  vessels  in  the  harbour  raised  their,  national  flags  as  a  sign  of 
rejoicing ;  the  cannon  were  fired  at  short  intervals  from  all  the 
Ions  of  the  city,  and  mingled  their  thunder  with  the  sound  of  the 
bells  of  the  different  churches. 

*  The  Mathurins,  also  called  Fathers  of  Mercy  fPhe§  4b  la  MerdJ,  de- 
voted themselves  exclusively  to  the  ransoming  of  slaves.  They  travelled  in 
every  country  ftithful  to  the  Holy  See,  collected  alms*  and  each  year  nego- 
tiated with  Afirican*  princes  for  the  ransom  of  many  hundreds  of  captives. 
Monks  of  the  order  would  fi!«quently  remain  as  hostages,  either  for  the  pur- 
poK  of  redeeming  a  greater  number  of  slaves,  or  as  security  for  the  pajrment 
ofdebta  which  they  could  not  immediately  discharge. 
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The  ranionied  capfcive8»  many  of  whom  bore  marks  of  the  cruelty 
of  their  masters^  now  hinded  on  the  quay.  As  they  stepped  on  sbofe 
some  prostrated  themselves  upon  the  earthj  and  kissed  the  soil  of 
that  FWnoe  which  they  had  despaired  of  again  beholding.  Others 
called  with  accents  of  joy  to  friends  whom  they  recognised  among 
the  crowd.  Tears  of  tenderness  glistened  from  every  eye  ;  while, 
in  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  universal  happiness,  the  venerable 
monks,  the  authors  of  this  sublime  felicity,  walked  calm  and  silent 
through  the  crowd  that  overwhelmed  them  with  benedictions. 

The  procession  went  to  hear  a  solemn  service  of  thanksgiving  at 
the  cathedral,  after  which  each  captive  was  restored  to  his  family  or 
his  friends.  Those  who  had  neither  relations  nor  acquaintances  in  the 
city  were  received  by  the  inhabitants,  who  furnished  them,  after  a 
few  days  of  repose,  with  the  means  of  returning  to  their  homes. 

A  great  number  of  strangers  had  been  present  at  the  touching 
spectacle :  each  had  paid  his  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  fearless 
intrepidity  and  superhuman  devotion  of  the  Fathers  of  Merc^. 
When  the  ceremony  was  ended,  one  of  these  strangers,  who,  by  his 
accent  and  dress,  might  be  known  for  a  Venetian,  approached  one 
of  the  monks,  and  thus  addressed  him  : — "  If  I  am  not  deceived,  the 
number  of  captives  whom  you  have  ransomed  amounts  to  more  than 
two  hundred."  "  It  is  so,"  answered  the  monk.  ''  How  many  still 
remain  in  slavery  in  Africa?"  continued  the  stranger.  ''Alas! 
Sir,  more  than  six  hundred,"  replied  the  holy  man.  "  Our  receipts 
during  the  last  year  have  not  been  considerable.  On  this  occasion 
we  have  been  able  to  ransom  only  a  few  aged  Christian  captives ; 
and  we  were  constrained  to  leave  as  hostages  three  of  our  brethren, 
in  order  to  redeem  three  unhappy  Italian  slaves,  whose  age  and  in. 
iirmities  seemed  about  to  consign  them  to  the  tomb."  "  Three  Ita. 
lian  slaves  ?"  interrupted  the  stranger,  with  a  vivid  expression  of 
interest;  ''and  to  what  part  of  Italy  do  they  belong?^  "They 
are  natives,  I  believe,  of  Sidly,*'  said  the  monk.  "  Their  names?" 
demetnded  the  stranger.  "I  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  your  in. 
quiry,"  said  the  monk;  "for  I  have  a  list  of  all  our  unhappy 
brethren.'' 

He  then  drew  forth  a  scroll  of  parchment,  and  cast  his  eyes  over 
it.  "  Here  are  the  names  which  you  wish  to  know : — First, 
Paolo  Bancolo,  aged  dghty^six,  officer  of  the  customs  at  Pafermo, 
captured,  in  the  year  I7OO,  at  the  Isle  of  Syea."  "  Heaves !"  ex- 
claimed the  stranger,  "  are  you  not  deceived  in  thnt  name  ?" 
"  Read  for  yourself.  Sir/  said  the  monk.  "I  see  I  I  see  f  ex. 
claimed  the  stranger ;  '^  it  is  indeed  Paolo  Bancolo  I    But  now  tdl 
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me,  oh,  mj  father !  where  is  the  venerable  old  man  ?  tell  me  where 
I  maj  find  him/'  "  Paolo  Bancolo/'  said  the  monk,  astonished  at 
the  change  in  the  countenance  of  his  companion,  ''  is  at  this  mo- 
ment in  the  house  of  Signer  de  Ijangeron,  goTemor  of  Marseilles, 
The  courageous  and  generous  Langeron  is  not  satisfied  to  manifest 
his  devotedness  when  hin  country  is  distracted  by  war  or  ravaged  by 
pestilence,  but  he  b  also  the  great  hospitallier  of  Marseilles,  even  in 
the  time  of  prosperity  and  peace.  Yes !  I  repeat.  Sir,  Bancolo 
has  indeed  found  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  Langeron ;  and  he  will 
not  leave  it  but  to  set  sail  for  his  native  land."  "  I  thank  you,  my 
reverend  father,  a  thousand  times,"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  as  he 
kiswd  with  ardour  the  hands  ot  the  monk ;  "  but  I  wish  to  meet 
jou  again :  where  can  I  find  you  ?"  **  At  my  convent,"  said  the 
monk,  "  whieh  is  distant  but  a  few  paces  from  this  spot/'  The 
stnmger  bade  adieu,  and  departed. 

Me  immediately  ran  with  all  his  speed  to  the  street  leading  to  the 
residence  of  the  govenior ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  moment  of  his 
departure  that  the  monk  observed  that  he  was  followed  at  a  respect, 
fid  distance  hy  two  lackeys  dressed  in  rich  liveries. 

The  night  was  dark :  the  bell  of  the  abbey  of  the  Mathurins  had 
already  summoned  the  inmates  of  the  convent  to  vespers,  when  the 
porter  announced  to  the  superintendent  father  that  two  strangers 
awaited  him  in  the  parloir.  He  attended  upon  his  visitors,  and 
with  the  first  glance  recognized  in  one  of  them  the  stranger  who 
bad  conversed  with  him  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  other  the  aged 
captive,  Paolo  Bancolo.  But  the  appearance  of  the  latter  had 
changed:  the  tatters  of  the  slave  were  replaced  by  the  sumptuous 
vestments  of  the  wealthy  man.  He  tenderly  embraced  the  Father 
of  Mercy,  and  once  more  gave  utterance  to  expressions  of  the  deep* 
est  gratitude.  ''  Paolo  Bancolo,"  said  the  superintendent  father, 
"  if  we  may  judge  from  appearances,  God  hfts  in  reserve  for  you  a 
destiny  at  once  great  and  happy.  Be  grateful,  Bancolo,  for  thy 
lot;  and  in  the  brilliant  sphere  in  which  thou  art  about  to  move 
nerer  forget  those  unhappy  beipgs  who  still  languish  in  servitude, 
and  whose  remembrances  of  the  land  of  their  nativity  and  its  liberty 
can  never  be  attended  but  by  sighs  and  tears.  '^Ah,  no!"  an* 
iwered  the  stranger, ''  Paolo  Bancolo  can  never  forget  his  compani- 
ons in  misfortune,  but,  on  the  contraiy,  will  use  every  means  in  his 
power  to  soothe  their  sufferings  and  to  break  their  chains.  And  I 
solemnly  engage  myself,  in  your  presence,  to  do  this.  I  am  his  son ! 
and  it  is  I  who  a|n  his  pledge."  "  And  do  I  indeed  behold  in  you 
the  son  of  this  old  man  ?"  said  the  monkf  with  an  intense  expression 
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of  astonishment.  "  Yes^  reverend  Sir,"  said  the  stranger ;  my  fa. 
ther  was  torn  from  the  hosom  of  his  family  whilst  I  was  jet  an  in. 
fant  in  the  cradle ;  and  it  is  to-day  for  the  first  time  that  Heaven 
has  granted  me  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  beholding  my  parent. 
Eight  days  after  my  birth,  my  father,  who,  as  you  already  know, 
was  an  officer  of  the  customs  at  Palermo,  was  invited  to  go  to  the 
isle  of  Syea  by  some  Greek  merchants  to  whom  he  had  rendered 
important  services.  He  embarked  at  the  pott  of  Catania,  and  was 
never  heard  of  more.  My  mother  despatched  to  Syea  messengers 
in  whom  she  could  repose  confidence.  The  Greek  merchants  af- 
firmed that  they  had  not  seen  my  father,  and  that  the  vessel  in 
which  he  had  embarked  had  never  arrived  at  Syea.  It  waa  gene- 
rally  believed  that  he  had  perished :  and  you  may  judge  of  my  min- 
gled feelings  of  astonishment  and  delight  when  I  this  morning 
heard  from  your  lips  the  name  of  Paolo  Bancok>.  The  name^  the 
age,  the  date  of  his  capture,  all  led  me  to  believe  that  I  was  not  de- 
ceived by  the  language  of  my  heart.  I  hastened  to  the  house  of  the 
Count  de  Larengon  :  my  eyes  fell  upon  ihe  captive,  and  in  an  in- 
stant I  clasped  my  father  to  my  heart !"  '*  How  inscrutable  are  the 
decrees  of  Providence !"  exclaimed  the  monk.  **  But  had  you, 
Paolo,  no  means  to  inform  your  family  that  you  still  drew  the  breath 
of  Heaven  ?"  ^'  We  were  captured,"  answered  the  aged  man, 
'*  when  we  were  scarcely  a  few  leagues  at  sea ;  and  on  our  arrival 
at  Tunis  we  were  sold  to  the  Dey,  and  were  sent  to  assist  at  the 
works  which  were  then  in  progress  at  a  fortified  town  sixty  miles 
inland ;  and  it  was  not  until  my  age  and  infirmities  rendered  ne 
unfit  for  further  services  that  I  was  sent  back  to  Tunis,  where  I 
was  happy  enough  to  meet  you,  my  reverend  father,  when  you  re- 
stored me  to  freedom  by  leaving  two  monks  of  your  order  as  hos- 
tages in  my  stead."  The  son  of  Paolo  Bancolo  here  interrupted  the 
narration  of  his  father.  <*  How  much,"  said  he,  **  do  you  think 
would  be  requisite  for  the  ransom  of  the  six  hundred  prisoners  who 
still  remain  in  servitude  at  Tunis?"  **  The  Mahommedans,"  replied 
the  monk,  "  are  relentless  traffickers  in  humanity :  they  are  not  only 
rapacious,  but  almost  insatiable.  I  still  dunk,  however,  that  with  the 
assistance  of  five  hundred  thousand  livres,  we  might  at  length  succeed 
in  redeeming  all  our  brethren  from  captivity."  •*  Then,  my  reverend 
father,**  answered  the  stranger,  *'it  depend^  only  upon  your  pleasure 
to  receive  this  sum.  You  have  been  long  inured  to  travc).** 
*<  Three-fourths  of  my  life,"  said  the  monk,  "  have  been  passed  in 
foreign  lands.  I  have  made  long  voyages  at  sea ;  I  have  crossed  the 
deserts  of  Africa,  sustained  by  my  confidence  in  God,  and  urged  for- 
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ward  by  my  love  of  aumkind.  Judge^  Sir,  therefore,  if  I  can  shrink 
at  a  single  Toyage,  the  object  of  which  is  the  deliverance  of  all  oiir 
imhappy  brethren."  *<  Meet  me,  then,  next  year,"  said  the  son  of 
the  eq)tive,  **  on  the  evening  of  the  day  preceding  Ash-Wednesday, 
at  the  palace  of  Orsini,  in  the  Square  of  8t.  Mark,  at  Venice ;  you 
will  find  me  there.  Remember,  my  reverend  father,  that  the  fate  of 
oar  brethren  in  Africa  depends  on  your  punctuality." 

After  having  again  tenderly  embraced  the  excellent  Father  of 
Mercy,  the  elder  and  the  younger  Bancolo  bade  adieu  to  him,  and 
departed.  A  splendid  equipage  awaited  them  at  the  door  of  the  con- 
Toit,  aod  bore  them  rapidly  towards  Italy. 

On  the  evening  of  Shrove  Tuesday  the  following  year,  the  Theatre 
of  Fenici,  at  Venice,  presented  an  appearance  the  moat  splendid  that 
imagination  can  conceive.  The  eight  ranks  of  boxes  were  filled  by 
spectatorsy  who  comprised  all  that  was  most  distinguished  in  Italy 
for  youth,  for  beauty,  opulence,  and  I'ank.  The  daszling  lustre  dif- 
fused by  twenty*five  thousand  lamps  of  silver,  heightened  by  the  re- 
flection of  diamonds,  rubies,  pearls,  amethysts,  and  bracelets  of  virgin 
gold,  produced  an  effect  so  striking  that  it  seemed  that  all  Italy,  as 
with  one  consent,  had  met  that  night  at  the  Theatre  of  Fenid,  with 
the  design  of  uniting  in  one  spot  the  highest  effect  of  every  art  The 
Boman  ladies  might  be  known  by  the  distinctness  of  their  features, 
and  the  B<^<^gBians  by  the  loveliness  of  the  exquisite  smile  which 
perpetaally  played  upon  the  countenance  and  irradiated  the  expres- 
sion ;  the  Milan  kdy  m^ht  be  recognized  by  the  slender  beauty  of  her 
waist;  the  Neapolitan,  by  the  ardent  fervour  beaming  fnun  her  eye  ; 
the  Mantnan,  by  the  transparent  whiteness  of  her  skin ;  the  Floren- 
tine, by  the  glossy  blackness  of  her  hair ;  and  the  Venetian,  by  the 
graoefbl  bend  of  her  recumbent  figure.  Amongst  the  spectators 
Hugbt  be  Been  scions  of  many  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  both 
ancient  and  modem  Italy:  the  descendants  of  Gracchus,  Scipio, 
Sforce,  and  Medici,  the  successors  of  Mi<:h8el  Angelo,  of  Titian,  of 
Caravagea  and  Bemin,  were  on  that  evening  united  in  the  Theatre  of 
FenicL  All  that  was  most  illustrious  in  science,  the  arts,  in  rank,  in 
office,  in  political  power  and  intellectual  greatness,  was  here  assem- 
bled by  Pleasure,  that  gentle  and  benificent  goddess,  whose  power  is 
recognized  throughout  the  world,  and  who  on  that  evening,  from  her 
throne  of  sapphires,  where  she  was  supported  by  her  attendants,  Fa- 
shion and  Good  Taste^  diffused  her  gracious  influences  over  this  en- 
chanted paradise. 

Hie  picturesque  and  poetic  costumes  which,  at  an  early  period  of 
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heir  history,  pretiuled  in  Italy,  had,  towards  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  entirely  disappeared ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  French 
foshions  which  were  tiien  in  v^^e,  the  natives  of  each  province  still 
retained  some  relics  of  the  ancient  costttme*  It  was  thns  that  the 
Venetian  kdies  still  wore  the  anoient  Moorish  plome,  and  the  hnsast- 
plate  studded  with  stars  of  gold  and  silver.  The  gentkinen  were,  m 
general,  dressed  alter  the  French  fashion ;  and  the  ancient  MQIan 
dagger,  and  the  old  Roman  peignard,  whieh,  in  the  last  generatioiiy 
lent  so  much  elegance  to  the  figure  of  our  fiifiiers^  were  replaced  by 
the  modem  sword  with  the  steel  han^e*  The  ease,  which  is  now 
uaiversally  worn,  hoth  on  fbot  and  horseback,  by  all  aspinnta  to  lb* 
shion,  though  it  may  be  a  great  imptoyement,  is  certainly  ftr  leas 
graceful  than  a  sword. 

The  ladies  were  also  provided  with  weapons.  They  bore  imwetiae 
nosegays  formed  of  the  flowers  of  the  roae,  the  pom^franate,  the 
tuberose,  the  jonquil,  and  the  lily;  and  befbie  the  commencenMit  ef 
the  play  amused  themselves  with  stripping  off  the  leaves  and  strew* 
ing  them  on  the  young  patricians  assembled  below,  which,  fidling  on 
their  heads  and  shoulders,  seemed  to  convert  the  pit  into  an  extended 
plain  of  undulating  verdure. 

But  the  ordinary  festivities  of  the  Carnival  wonid  not  have  formed 
an  attraction  sufficiently  powerful  to  collect  this  magnificent  assembly. 
A  much  stronger  motive  was  united  to  the  desire  of  joining  in  t^ 
annual  festivity.  Rumours  had  been  circulated  in  every  part  of 
Italy  that  the  great  Polichinelle  was  about  to  retire  from  the  stage* 
It  had  been  announced  that  on  this  evening  he  was  to  appear  §6t  the 
last  time,  and  that  this  would  be  the  last  opportanttf  of  witnessittg 
the  splendour  of  his  talenta  in  the  foil  lustre  ci  their  glory.  All 
Italy  had,  accordingly,  risen  as  one  man  to  pay  in  crowns,  dithyram* 
hies,  and  testimonies  of  every  description,  the  tribute  ci  admimtion 
and  gratitude  to  that  man  who  had  been,  dnxing  so  long  a  period, 
the  presiding  genius  of  their  aatmsemonts. 

PolichineUe  stood  alone ;  he  united  in  himself  all  the  vices  and 
virtues  common  to  humani^.  Vain,  presuming,  avaricious,  quarrel- 
some and  cowardly,  incredulons  and  superstitions,  he  was,  at  particn- 
lar  seasons,  and  under  the  influence  of  peculiar  impressions,  generous 
and  compassionate,  and,  according  to  circumstances,  a  philosopher  or 
a  spendthrift.  But,  whether  under  the  influence  of  his  good  or  evil 
propensities,  a  chamung  simplicity,  which  is  one  of  the  most  prooi* 
nent  features  of  his  character,  is  always  predominant.  His  reason- 
ing, though  sometime  approaching  to  coarseness,  is  just  and  powsr- 
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fill;  Ufl  maiuier  is  marked  by  a  comic  Tein ;  and  hb  conyersatton  is 
not  ksB  origmal  than  his  figure*  The  persoD  of  PoHchinelle  may, 
indeady  be  said  to  be  afaaost  lueroglyf^c.  Hb  ODontenanee  bears 
tetftiBKniy  of  the- greatness  of  hnman  nature ;  imi  it  is^  at  the  same 
timsy  dseply  furrowed  by  its  snlfcrings^  His  nose  is  aqmUney  which 
b  an  iadioBtKNi  of  courage ;  but-  it*  also  betrays  hb  iatemperanoei 
His  forehead  b  high  and  eipansE^ey  Trcacnibling  that  df  tiie  d^ty  of 
Oljmpns ;  but  the  dmiicts  of  thdse  passbns  to  which  he  is  naturally 
sdbjeet  haTe,  in  the  oorarse  'of  years,  distorted  and  -contracted  Ihe  snr- 
6o6  of  the  noble  seat  of  intellect  Hb  eyes  are  laige,  but  their  Kds 
natkss,  like  those  of  an  eagle  which  has  too  frequently  looked  on 
the  sun.  Hb  mouth  b  beantifuly  his  teeUi  are  ivory ;  but  hb  smile, 
which  b  to  the  mouth  that  which  expression  is  to  ^b»  eyes,  has  seme- 
tfaiog  dbboHeal,  and  a  peculiar  sneer  difficult  to  be  described.  The 
hair  of  Poliehinalle  b  grey,  and  hb  figure  distorted ;  but  these  de- 
feeta,  wludi  are  only  the  infirmities  inseparable  fhmi  age,  are  lost  in 
the  eitreme  guety  of  hb  spirit  and  poignancy  of  hb  wit  Thegene- 
nleffiact  of  the  character  of  PoHchineHe  b  a  striking  instance  to  how 
great  an  extent  that  TiTid,  natural,  and  homely  humour,  and  easy 
gaietjr  of  manner,  will  compensate  for  plainness  of  feature  and  defer- 
nuly  <tf  person* 

Bancolo  had,  in  common  with  most  men  of  superior  talent,  a  pre- 
aentiBiciit  of  the  character  in  which  nature  designed  him  to  excel,  and 
weQ  knew  how  to  draw  the  greatest  possible  adrantages  from  all  the 
peculiarities'  of  hb  versatile  >geinns4  To  the  study  of  thb  character 
he  had  diligently  i^pEed  himself ;  and  such  was  his  success,  so  inti* 
matdy  did  he  appreciate  his  part^  that  the  player  vaniriied,  and  the 
audience  saw  and  applauded,  not  Bancolo,  but  FeliehineHe.  Hb  in- 
dustry and  tidents  did  not  fail  of  their  reward.  He  was  universally 
acknowledged,  even  by  hb  rivab  of  Naples,  Fdermoy  Bologna,  Pisa, 
and  Fbsence^  to  be  the  greatest  actor  in  the  charaderof  Foliehinelle. 
Hia  auccess  extended  his  reputstaon  i  he  crossed  the  Alps  and-tke 
Appeninee.  Polichinelle  became  an  olject  of  interest  to  the  inhabi- 
tanta  of  Madrid,  Vienna,  Paris,  and  Berlin*  Every  part  of  Europe 
waa  visited  by  Bancolo,  and  every  where  did  he  reap  golden  har- 
vests, and  at  each  place  extended  hb  fame.  He  returned,  however, 
(like  a  submissive  and  grateful  child),  into  the  bosom  of  hb  nathre 
land,  there  to  dbplay  to  the  city  of  his  nativity  the  last  efforts  of  hb 
talent,  and  to  offer  up  i^pon  the  altar  of  his  country  ikb  last  incense 
of  thai  genitts  which  he  designed  to  withdraw  for  ever  from  the 
world.    Bancolo  I  we  shall  see  him  no  more :  it  b  the  last  time  of 
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hifl  appearance !  This  eTeniiig  he  will  bid  os  adieu  for  e?er«  The 
loas  sustained  by  France  and  Italy  is  gpneater  than  words  have  power 
to  express.  The  retreat  of  Polichinelle  is  a  national  calamitj ;  for, 
as  a  land  of  heroes  and  artists,  Italy  is  no  more  I 

AccMits  of  grief  are  heard  on  all  sides ;  still»  females  might  be 
seen  to  smile  under  the  slender  covering  of  their  veils.  Streams  of 
melody  flowed  from  an  orchestra  worthy  to  accompany  a  dioir  of 
angels,  or  to  regulate  the  revolutiona  of  the  spheres.  Ices  and  the 
most  delicious  drinks  were  served  up  by  Ethiopian  attendants; 
flowers  were  strewed  on  every  side,  and  filling  on  the  shoalders  of 
the  young  military  officers,  added  to  the  lustre  of  their  golden  epau- 
lettes and  brilliant  uniforms. 

Bancolo  surpassed  even  himself,  now  exciting  his  audience  to  a 
roar  of  merriment,  and  now  melting  them  to  tears.  The  thea- 
tre resounded  with  the  applause  of  twenty  thousand  voices,  and  cries 
of  *'  Bravo,  bravo,  bravissimo  per  Bacho  I"  were  echoed  firom  side  to 
side.  In  another  moment  every  &ce  was  sofiuaed  with  tears ;  a  deep 
silence  then  pervaded  the  assembly,  broken  only  by  sobs. 

The  females,  whose  forms  were  covered  with  thin  veils,  viewed 
from  above,  resembled  those  embalmed  beauties,  the  daughters  of 
kings,  who  sleep  in  silence  in  the  deep  caverns  of  the  pyraQuds  of 
Giseh. 

The  adventures  of  Bancolo  himself  formed  the  subject  of  the 
drama.  He  was  represented  as  an  oiphan,  a  beggar,  a  noblemsn,  a 
apendthrifl,  a  sailor,  a  soldier,  a  priest,  and  a  merchant;  and  the 
meeting  with  his  father,  the  poor  captive  of  Tunis,  closed  the  play, 
the  charact^  of  which  was  so  diversified  as  sometimes  to  excite  the 
boisterous  mirih  of  children,  at  others  to  draw  tears  from  the  eyes  of 
men.  Sometimes,  too,  the.  effect  suddenly  changed  from  the  most 
noisy  merriment  to  the  dewiest  distress.  The  great  magician  wss 
Banoola  He  seemed  to  possess  the  heart  of  his  audience,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  draw  forth  at  pleasure  laughter  or  tears.  As  the  cnxtain 
fell,  the  assembly  rose  in  a  mass,  and  with  a  voice  resembling  thon- 
der  exclaimed,  **  Bancolo  I  Bancolo  I  the  illustrious  Polichinelk  I 
let  him  come  forward."  Bancolo  was  arrayed  in  the  uniform  of  s 
warrior  in  his  triumphal  costume,  and  as  Polichinelle. 

The  plaudits  instantly  burst  forth  with  renewed  toy ;  and  cries  of 
<<  Long  live  Bancolo  I"  resounded  from  all  parts  of  the  bouse.  Sack 
demonstrations  of  rapture  might  almost  have  led  to  the  sopposatioa 
that  Venice  had  recovered  her  ancient  domimon  over  the  ocesn,  snd 
that  the  nuptials  of  her  doge  with  the  Adriatic  Sea  were  about  to  be 
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cdebimted.  ^  Long  live  Bancolo  I"  echoed  a  thomand  yoioes.  The 
welcome  giTen  to  Polichinelle  resembled  that  accorded  to  Othello, 
when  he  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  Great  Canal,  snrrounded 
hj  his  soldiers  bearing  banners  reeking  with  Turkish  blood.  Bat 
Btncolo  removed  his  mask,  and  the  intoxicated  andience  beheld  the 
ostnral  figure  of  a  man  whom  they  had  never  before  seen  but  under 
9.  borrowed  form.  The  change  only  increased  the  vehemence  of  the 
aodsmations ;  the  immense  edifice  of  the  Theatre  of  Fenid  seemed 
about  to  be  buried  under  the  irruption  of  applause,  which  burst  as 
from  a  volcano. 

No  sooner  had  Bancolo  signified  his  desire  to  be  heard  than  the 
noise  ceased ;  and  every  ear  became  erect,  as  if  in  expectation  of  re- 
newed delight.  The  whole  assembly  instantly  sunk  into  the  deepest 
rilenoe.  Bancolo  advanced  towards  the  three  hundred  lamps  which 
iDomined  the  stage,  and  with  a  tremulous  voice  spoke  as  follows  >— 

^GzVTLEMXir, 

**  You  see  before  yott  a  man  deeply  impressed  with  gratitude  for 
joitr  kindness  towards  him,  of  which  you  have  to-night  given  a 
crowning  instance.  I  render  thanks  to  that  Being  whose  name  reve- 
rence forbids  us  to  pronounce,  that  I  have  enjoyed,  during  a  quarter 
of  a  centnry,  the  happiness  of  being  able  to  please  you.  Yes,  I  thank 
thst  power  to  which  every  country  is  indebted  for  those  men  who 
bave  distinguished  themselves  in  arts,  in  arms,  or  in  virtue.  Those 
individaals  in  whose  noble  natures  may  be  distinctly  traced  the  hand 
of  the  divine  artist,  are  alone  worthy  of  that  applause  which  you  have 
been  pleased  to  lavish  upon  me.  You  have  hailed  and  accepted  me. 
Receive,  Gentlemen,  my  most  cordial  thanks,  or  rather  retain  for 
ever  the  remembrance  cf  that  gratitude  which  at  the  present  moment 
glows  m  my  heart.  I  shall  have,  in  my  retreat,  the  consolation  of 
reflecting  that  I  have  never,  In  the  exercise  of  my  profSession,  wilfully 
deviated  from  the  path  of  rectitude ;  and  that  I  have  used  my  utmost 
eflbrts  to  soothe  and  alleviate  the  sufierings  of  my  country.  Gentle- 
men, Farewell !" 

Renewed  acclamations  resounded  through  the  assembly.  But  now 
otiier  testimonials  were  added  to  the  former  manifestations  of  sympa- 
tiiy.  The  ladies  threw  flowers  on  the  stage ;  sonnets  in  French, 
English,  and  Italian,  mingled  with  crowns  and  garlands,  were  show- 
ered at  the  feet  of  Bancolo.    Princes  and  peers  tore  from  their  sides 
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tfaeir  badges  and  deooratioQa,  and  cast  them  at  the  feet  of  bim  wbo 
had  so  well  imderstood  the  paramount  daties  of  a  comedian. 

The  figure  of  Bancolo  was  observed  to  bend  forward  :  he  wept ! 
He  raised  his  hand,  and  silence  was  instantly  restored.  **  Genile- 
men,**  s«d  Bancolo^  **  this  is  the  last  day  of  the  Carnival  at  Venice. 
In  one  boar  this  magnificent  theatre  will  be  transformed  into  a  ball- 
room, and  you  will  return  to  it  under  different  costumes.  The  no- 
bleman will  be  lost  under  the  vestments  of  the  peasant,  the  baron  will 
appear  as  a  page,  the  page  as  a  man  whose  hair  is  nlvered  with  age, 
and  the  virgin  as  a  dowager :  every  age,  every  rank,  will  be  inverted 
until  the  first  rays  of  Aurora  announce  the  return  of  day.  Great 
will  be  the  delight  which  you  will  derive  from  the  amusements  in 
which  you  are  about  to  participate.  But,  Gentlemen,  allow  me  to 
ask  you  if  you  would  not  feel  an  emotion  of  gratitude  towards  that 
man  who,  though  only  a  poor  stage-player,  would  suggest  to  you  the 
means  of  sanctifjring,  by  a  holy  and  beneficent  action,  the  diversioDS 
to  which  you  are  about  to  resign  yourselves  ?  At  the  moment,  Gen- 
tlemen, when  to  the  accents  of  enchanting  music  you  danc^e  in  the 
midst  of  delicious  perfumes,  brethren  and  christians  UngniA  in 
chains,  or  struggle  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Crentlemen,  I  implore 
you,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  to  succour  those  unfortunate  beings 
who  groan  beneath  the  iron  hand  of  the  infidel,  and  who  at  this  mo< 
ment,  perhaps,  extend  their  hands  to  you  as  their  only  resource. 
Let  us  place  beneath  the  gracious  protection  of  a  pious  act  our  seve- 
ral satirfactions :  you  the  pleasures  which  you  will  this  evening  enjoy, 
I  my  repose  in  the  bosom  of  my  household  gods.  A  holy  monk  of 
the  order  of  the  Redemption  awaits  your  offerings  in  the  Square  of 
St.  Mark.  Thither  I  go ;  follow  me.  Gentlemen,  and  you,  noble 
Ladies  t  it  is,  perhaps,  the  first  time  that  an  act  of  christian  charity 
has  been  advocated  by  the  voice  of  Polichinelle." 

The  audience  rose.  Polichinelle  slowly  descended  the  steps  of  the 
theatre,  followed  by  the  whole  of  the  brilliant  assembly  which  had 
been  collected  within  its  walls.  They  were  received  by  the  acdama- 
tions  of  the  crowd.  The  cavalcade  proceeded  in  this  order,  escorted 
by  gondolas,  which  attended  it  as  pages  until  it  arrived  at  the  Square 
of  St.  Mark.  In  the  centre  of  this  Square,  on  a  pedestal  of  bronse, 
stood  the  ancient  lion  of  Venice,  the  genius  of  the  city,  who  was 
doubtless  conscious  of  the  scene  which  was  passing-*4i  scene  which 
recalled  those  mellow  days  when  Venice  was  conquered  from  the  do- 
minions of  Neptune,  and  proudly  raised,  for  the  first  time,  its  stately 
head  above  the  waters. 
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The  venerable  Father  of  Marcy  was  found  seated  on  a  chair  of 
hrory  on  the  threshold  of  the  palace  of  Orsini :  on  his  right  was  the 
apostolic  prothonotary,  on  his  left  a  secretary  of  the  republic.  The 
yi  of  the  palace  was  hung  with  the  richest  tapestry,  and  illuminated 
nith  lamps  of  silver..  Polichinelle^  followed  by  the  brilliant  cort^e, 
ilowly  advanced  under  the  silent  arcades  of  the  palace.  Scarcely  had 
he  eatered  when  the  Polichinelle  suddenly  vanished,  and  Bancolo  ap- 
peared in  the  costume  of  a  noble  Venetian. 

He  entered,  and  placmg  a  purse  of  gold  at  the  feet  of  the  monk, 
said,  **  My  reverend  father,  I  fulfil  my  prombe,  and  restore  to  you 
the  ransom  of  my  parent  Implore  Heaven  to  accept  that  ransom 
which  has  been  offered  for  me.  "  My  son,"  answered  the  venerable 
Mathorian,  *'  in  the  multitude  of  the  offerings  which  I  have  received 
to-day,  that  of  Polichinelle  is  not  the  least  worthy,  or  the  least  accep- 
table in  the  sight  of  Heaven." 


THE    STAKE 

ft  Voem. 

IN   THREE   PARTS. 


.1  ..  ■ 


**  It  is  a  woe '  top  dee^  for  tdan*  when^all     ,   , , 
Is  reft  at  once,  wlien  some  surpassing  spirit, 
Whose  light  nSomed  £te  World  tu^tmd  ft,  iea^esf 
Those  who  temth  bstdnfl  mriobe  ikWte$Hi 
(The  patstonale  tunitU  of  a  elin|^  hope)^ 
But  pale  despair  andcold  tranquillity) 
Nature's  vast  frame,  the  web  of  human  things^ 
Birth  and  the  grave,  that  are  not  as  they  were.** 


(teki,LKr. 


,'f 


Limr !  if  over  my  unsoholsred  p^ 
Iliy  gmYe  eye  wander  with  t^gsrd  severe, 
Questioning  whether  aught  of  tmth  lie  bere^ 
Worthy  thy  thoughts  an  hour  to  engage,-*— 
BethiiJc  thee,  O !  most  gentle  Doctoresse, 
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Of  one  who  oft  hath  listened  at  thy  feet 
In  the  deep  woodlands,  or  the  green  recess 
Of  far^ff  meadows,  whose  still  quietness 
Wbb  broken  only  by  the  bee's  low  humming 
Among  the  hay,  or  the  faint  chimes  far-coming 
From  the  unseen  hamlet ;  to  whom  thou  hast  made 
The  names  revered  of  priest  and  bard  more  dear 
By  dim  remembrance  of  those  moments  sweet, 
Fleeting  in  idlesse  under  verdurous  shade. 


PART  I. 

**  For  who,  to  dull  fbrgetfuhiess  a  prey 
This  pleasing  anzioua  being  e*er  reslgn'd. 

Left  the  warm  predncts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longiog,  lingering  look  behind  ?** 

JSlejfjf  in  a  Couniry  Chw^yord- 

O  !  Trutb,  thou  art  a  fearful  thing, 

A  seraph  with  such  dazzling  wing 

That  whoso  looketh  on  thy  rays 

Would  fain,  though  mist  and  darkness  holds  thee. 

For  ever  and  for  ever  gaze 
Upon  the  dim  clouds  that  enfold  thee ; 

Poring  through  many  a  volume  weary. 

Toiling  through  page  of  schoolmen  dreary. 

In  faint  hope  that  their  mazy  line 

Some  thread  of  thee  might  yet  entwine : 

But,  oh !  (like  those  dread  angels  standing 

At  Eden's  portal— closed  for  ever ! 
Never  their  radiant  guard  disbanding, 

Lest  mortal  footstep  should  endeavour 
To  tread  once  more  the  odorous  gloom 
Where  bears  the  Tree  of  Life  its  bloom). 
If  beautiful  the  form  thou  wearest, 
A  weapon,  too,  of  flame  thou  bearest ; 
And  daring  need  the  student  be 
Beneath  its  blaze  who  seeketh  thee. 

Through  the  winding  tower  stair. 
Through  the  stifling  dungeon  air. 
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Through  the  narrow  turret  cell. 
Within  sounds  above,  around. 
Echoed  by  the  hollow  ground 
Of  the  awful  tolling  bell 
That  doth  peal  the  frequent  knell; 
Through  the  death-fire  he  must  grasp  thee, 
Who,  with  heart  and  nerve  unshrinking. 
From  the  cup  thou  pourest  drinking. 
Undismayed  would  own  and  clasp  thee* 

In  the  quiet  greenwood  wandering, 
Over  deep  thoughts  dmply  pondering. 
Unawares  my  foot  hath  found  thee. 
With  aU  pleasant  things  around  thee ; 
But  thyself,  oh !  far  more  sweet 
Than  ought  blossoming  at  thy  feet. 
From  dark  dreamings  thou  hast  freed  me. 

And  I  foUow'd  thy  far  speeding 

Full  of  thee,  and  little  heeding 
Whither  thou  at  last  would'st  lead  me. 

And  lo !  here,  in  dark  walls  chained. 

From  all  I  so  love  restraint ; 

From  the  happy  summer  glades. 

From  the  flower.Iighted  shades; 

Shut  out  from  the  open  sky. 

Fettered  and  condemned  I  lie ; 
And  if  I  persist  to  cherish 

Thy  pure  words,  by  men  denied. 

And  in  love  of  thee  abide. 

For  thy  sake  and  on  thy  side 
In  my  green  youth  I  must  perish. 

'Tis  not  for  my  father's  child 
At  the  sight  of  death  to  falter ; 
For  my  country's  denixen. 
Mid  evil  times  and  evil  men. 
From  her  elder  days'  pure  altar. 
From  the  doctrines  undefiled. 
And  the  holy  laws  compiled 
Far  in  the  ancient  eastern  wild. 
To  turn  back  to  the  dreamings  rude, 
The  traditions  that  delude 
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The  misguided  multitude  1 

But  the  world  is  beautiful. 

All  around  the  land  is  full 
Of  sweet  voices^  music  making. 

In  the  woodlands,  night  and  day. 
Their  deep.breath^d  quiet  breaking 

With  carolling  and  roundelay. 
And  a  hard  thing  surely  were  it. 
For  a  young  and  care-free  spirit. 

Thus  to  hear  the  heayy  Imell, 
By  malignant  powers  rung. 

Tolling  its  forlorn  farewell. 
And  thus  hurriedly  be  flung 
(Like  the  recreant  angels  thrown 

From  the  heights  of  their  lost  heaven) 
Far  into  that  dark  unknown. 
Where  no  face  of  love  to  meet  me. 
No  familiar  voice  to  greet  me. 

With  foretaste  of  welcome  given. 

Mingles  with  the  awful  shade 

That  upon  my  heart  is  laid. 
Like  the  ominous  shadow  cast 

From  a  vault  with  dim  lamps  burning. 
Whose  gate  with  light  step  may  be  passed, 

But  from  whence  is  no  returning. 

Heavy  the  night*s  shadow  lies 

On  the  hush'd  abodes  of  men. 
And  the  quiet-breathing  skies 
Look  down  peacefully  as  when 
I  have  watched  their  Uue  rauU  darkening 

Over  my  green  native  dells. 
And,  with  ear  attentive  hearkening, 

Have  caught  the  far  city's  b^s, 
Or  the  warder's  evening  horn. 
On  the  freshening  night  bi?eeaa  borne. 
With  a  ripple  hardly  heard 

The  still  river  pas^eth  by  ; 
Hardly  is  th?  image  stirred 
That  deep  down  its  bed  doth  lie. 
The  crescent  of  late-buming  lights 
Seen,  on  dark  and  quiet  nights. 
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Imaged  in  the  shadowy  stroanij 

By  the  uncurtain^  lattices^ 

Which,  where  the  long  hridgeway  lies^ 
Over  its  gray  arches  gleam. 
The  high  narrow  chink  that  lighleth 

Dimly  these  dark  turret  wallsj 
My  wearily  longing  eye  inviteth 

To  look  on  the  far-stretohing  plain 

My  foot  must  nerer  tread  again« 
And  my  thirsty  ear  delighteth 

There  to  catch  the  distant  falls 

Of  the  melancholy  chime 

That  marketh  the  sweet  vesper  time> 

Beyond  the  pageant  city's  sway^ 

In  lonesome  hamlets  far  away. 

Oh  !  dispeller  of  the  vapours^ 

The  thick  mists  that  error  raiseth, 
Diming  her  iilusiye  tapers 

Wheresoe'er  thy  bright  torch  blaxeth  : 
Hast  thou^  too,  no  hidden  spell. 
Canst  thou  no  sign  of  power  tell. 
To  disperse  the  oppressive  gloom 
That  doth  hover  round  the  tomb  ? 
Surely  in  the  awful  folds 
That  from  human  view  have  wound  thee 
Must  the  secret  knowledge  lie 
To  thread  its  vale  of  mystery. 
And  to  human  queryings  fond 
Light  up  that  which  lies  beyond. 
Oh  !  too  late,  too  little  shewn  thee, 
WoukL  that  I  had  earlier  known  thee ! 
Would  that  in  the  page  which  holds. 
Under  every  meaning  line. 
Some  deep-buried  gem  of  thine, 
I  had  sooner  sought  and  found  thee ! 
Come  what  may,  and  come  what  will. 
On  and  on  I  follow  still ; 
Trusting  that  who,  with  true  heart  bent. 
Thee  seeketh  with  sincere  intent. 
Though  the  path  with  toils  be  rife. 
And  the  struggle  be  for  life. 
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Yet  the  issue  of  the  strife 
Never^  never  sball  repent ! 

Like  to  the  pleasant  and  heart-freshening  hreath 

Of  sweetest  summer^  when  one  warm  still  day 

Breaks  through  the  chill  mists  of  a  wintry  spring. 

And  hedge  and  orchard  with  gay  hlossoming 

Their  unrobed  boughs  all  hastily  array. 

Too  soon  to  perish — ^npon  England  feU 

Thy  bright,  brief  reign  of  promise,  O I  fair  son 

Of  early-fated  Seymour !  and  though  well 

The  bright  age,  like  the  late  prerailing  sun. 

Of  thy  sweet  sister  Temperance,  upbuilt 

All  the  fair  works  dismantled  and  undone 

By  the  lost  child  of  wronged  Arragon, 

Yet  could  they  not  restore  the  pure  blood  spilt, 

The  treasures  pour'd  into  the  lap  of  death. 


PART  IL 
^  And  of  this  busy  human  heart  aweaiy.*'»rA«  Pietmt. 

Namk  of  torture  I  name  of  terror ! 
Weapon  in  the  hand  of  error ! 
Lending  aid  to  closer  bind 
Chains  upon  the  human  mind. 
Which  a  moment's  space  may  wear  them. 
But  to  atoms  then  will  tear  them : 
Phantom  to  the  faint  and  fearful. 
Haunting  memory  to  the  tearful— 
The  young  hearts  whose  well^rings  lie 
Within  reach  of  misery : 
Husher  of  the  heart's  long  ache, 
Peace-bestowing,  restful  Stake ! 
Would  my  weary  steps  had  found  thee. 
And  my  tired  arms  might  cling  round  thee. 
And  my  heavy  head  at  last 
At  thy  foot  might  be  down  cast. 
Lonely,  lonely,  on  I  wander. 
Pathless  is  the  world  to  me ; 
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And  heaven's  bright  lamps  burning  yonder 
Only  light  me  on  to  thee. 

By  the  love  of  passionate  years ! 

By  the  grief  that  hath  no  tears ! 

By  the  memories  unsleeping, 

In  my  heart  their  vigil  keeping ; 

Of  an  angel  wing  departing, 

A  good  spirit  upward  starting ; 

A  minist'ring  form  that  had  watched  o'er  me, 

Vanishing  in  thin  air  before  me  ! 

Fairest  of  the  many  gates 

At  which  death's  dark  seraph  waits, 

(The  invisible  gates,  that  lie 

Undiscem'd  of  human  eye). 

Portal  of  eternity ! 
Mine  thou  art,  and  thou  shalt  be : 
Unfold  thy  bright  arch  to  me ! 

Vain  quest !  idly  to  beseech 

That  which  it  may  never  reach ! 

Holy  must  the  footstep  be. 

And  the  heart  from  shadow  free 

Of  earth's  shrines  of  imagery, 

That  to  heaven  would  enter  through  thee. 

*Holy  were  the  martyred  dead. 

Holy  were  the  lives  they  led ; 
And  no  unholy  step  may  tread 

In  the  path  that  leadeth  to  thee. 
Worcester's  aged  head  hath  pass'd  thee, 
London's  shadow  hath  o'ercast  thee ; 
And  sad  Canterbury,  grieving 
For  an  evil  hoar's  achieving, 
Dndemeath  thine  arch  of  flame 
Hath  taken  shelter  from  the  shame. 

The  remorseful  agony. 
Of  a  wrung  heart's  deep  repenting, 
For  a  faint  will's  brief  consenting ; 
The  unsteady  step  lamenting 

That  had  turned  aside  from  thee. 

*  Fint  Chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  verses  15>  16. 
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Oh  I  m  dower^  a  gift  unblest, 
Lies  witliin  the  humaii  breast ; 
Gulfs,  whose  depths  do  line  may  know 
Echo  to  its  throbbings  low ; 
And  the  bosom  of  the  deep 
Knoweth  more  of  rest  and  sleep. 
Who  che  measure  hath  ever  taken 

Of  the  emptied*  heart's  extent  ? 
Who  the  echo  shall  awaken 

That  can  scale  its  firmament  ? 

Ever^  as  light  words  fall  there^ 
Hollow  its  abysses  ring  ; 

And  the  very  summer  air 
Enters  like  a  fearful  thing, 

Bidding  at  its  presence  rise 

Hosts  of  buried  memories. 
Lost  delights  and  tones  departed. 
Music  loved  when  lighter  hearted. 
Footsteps  that  shall  come  back  never, 
Oladness  that  is  gone  for  ever. 

Oh  I  our  life  was  qoielness : 
Never  shadow  of  distress 
From  the  cold  world's  pageants  flung. 
O'er  our  roof  its  darkness  hnng, 

Or  our  glad  hearth's  lamp  of  pleasanoe 

Dimm'd  by  its  defiling  presence. 

For  to  him,  whose  clear  gaseliended 
Toward  the  far  fe>m  mortal  view. 

And  whose  every  purpose  tended 
To  the  enduring  and  the  true. 
What  were  ought  that  owed  its  Hrth 
Unto  time  and  unto  earth. 
Saving  as  life's  changeful  thread 
On  to  the  unchanging  led  ? 

And  my  soul,  a  still  lake  lying. 
In  his  shadow  silently. 

To  his  every  look  repfyiBg 
With  the  wave's  fidelity ; 

Echoing  back  his  thoughts  unspoken; 

*  Nshum,  aHmp.  il,  verse  3. 
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As  the  lake,  by  winds  unbndcen. 
With  m  heaTe,  its  hush'd  breast  under, 
Munnuxs  to  the  coming  thunder : 
From  the  image,  calm  and  holy. 

By  his  loftier  spirit  thrown 
Down  into  its  bosom  lowly. 

Took  its  colour  and  its  tone ; 
And  I  breathed  the  breath  of  heaven. 

And  I  felt  his  feelings  high. 
Till  to  me,  too,  there  seem'd  given 

Life  that  was  not  bom  to  die. 
Making  my  fiU'd  heart  partake 
Peace  that  never  storm  could  break. 

And  the  onrush  of  dark  days 

Steadied  but  our  steadfast  gaze 

On  the  shadowless  for  ever. 

Where  the  storm-cloud  should  reach  never. 

And  the  shuddering  grasp  of  ill 

Made  our  deep  hearts  deeper  thrill. 

And  the  cadence  musical 

Had  no  sorrow  in  its  fall ; 

And  the  dungeon's  air  before  me 

Like  an  Eden  gale  blew  o'er  me. 

For  its  grated  twilight  dim 

Clearer  shewed  me  only  him  ; 

While  the  aspect  of  the  tomb 

Like  an  angel's  iaee  looked  on  us. 
And  we  blessed  the  welcome  doom 

For  the  truth's  sake  fall'n  upon  us ; 
For  to  him  the  opening  grave 
To  his  far  home  welcome  gave : 
Like  the  threshold,  beckoning  whence, 
Angel  fingers  called  him  hence. 
And  sweet  voices'  distant  swell 
Chiming  on  his  spirit  felL 
And  of  bliss,  what  more  intense 
Under  heaven  could  fate  dispense. 
Than— I  reck'd  not  how  nor  why- 
Side  by  side  with  Urn  to  die  ? 
Mine  his  faith  and  mine  his  Ood, 
Fearlen  in  his  steps  I  trod ; 
VOL.  IX.,  NO.  xzvn.  56 
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And  my  nol^  too  full  to  know 
Need  of  worldly  stare  or  show. 
Knew  not  tiuii  its  ticuiue  lay 
Within  reedi  of  cartli's  decay ; 
Felt  not  that  its  hopes  were  givea 
Unto  earth,  and  not  to  IwaTen ; 
Saw  not,  leaning  on  a  reed. 

The  6aA  doom  such  guilt  ineors ; 
Thought  not,  dicam'd  not,  diat  iU  cned 

Was  the  lost  idolatex^s. 

'Twas  not  till  in  that  wide  hall. 

Where,  with  rude  throngs  gathering  round  us. 
We  hut  felt  that  danger's  call 

To  each  other  closer  hound  us. 
On  my  hush'd  ear,  like  a  knell. 
Cold  the  judge's  accents  fell  •— > 

Mh  t'€M€9MOftUtC€  Cf^tnM  uVXh^ 

In  meniory  uf  c/ty  nrcs  wurtH, 
In  comfOMntmfira  Mtd 
Warp'd  hy  tvH  men's  ctmtroi, 
Lady,  the  Queen'*  majesty 
Pardon  exiendeik  ttnto  iheeJ* 

As  one  whow  hearing,  heareth  not, 

I  nought  comprehended  whdly ; 
And  as  one  who  leareth  not 
Stood  I  in  that  feaiful  spot. 

And  the  tmth  came  to  me  slowly : 
Ftot  they  might,  and  part  they  would. 
Whom  I  thought  no  mortal  ooiiU ! 
And,  as  if  the  spirit's  power 
Could  avert  the  eril  hour. 
As  if  strength  of  so«l  could  charm 
Fetters  from  the  lifted  arm. 
Wildly  I  appealed  to  him 

Who  stood  wanaded  be&re  me. 
With  commanding  Up  and  ey^, 
Alteiiess  as  destiny : 
But  aU  around  me  seem'd  to  swim^ 

And  a  diaty  mist  came  o'er  me; 
And  all  memories,  sad  and  pleasant. 
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Fast  and  coming,  «nd  dreaiy  present, 
Art  befote  me  aeem'd  to  fleet 
As  I  flung  me  at  bis  feet* 

From  diat  hour  I  nothing  noted ; 
Night  and  dfty  before  me  floated : 
All  things  pass'd  me  as  in  dreaming 
With  a  strange  unreal  seeming. 
In  a  stupor  dun  and  gloomy 
Time  and  place  were  nothing  to  me ; 
Heedless  of  all  human  pity. 
Lonely  in  the  thronged  city. 
Without  sense  I  wandered  on. 
An  unmoved  automaton; 
Till  once  more  his  oountenanoe. 

Mingled  with  the  dim  forms  blending 
In  my  wild  and  hopeless  tcanoe. 

And  my  listless  £M»tsteps  benc^ng 
Whithersoe'er  the  phantom  fled^ 
On  I  followed  where  he  led. 
Thousandsp  thousands,  onward  speeding, 
Bore  me  with  them,  all  unheeding. 
Under  tower,  under  gateway. 

On  towards  the  wild  heath  lonely. 
With  fixed  purpose  hurrying  straightway : 

/  was  following  him  only. 

Like  the  wild,  swamp-haunting  fire. 

To  be  seen,  but  ne'er  o'ertaken ; 
Never  further,  never  nigher : 
There  he  gleamed  with  air  serene. 
Through  the  nightnmre  forms  between. 

And  his  calm  brow  as  unshaken 
As  if  all  that  earnest  throng 
At  his  bidding  moved  along. 
There,  as  one  whose  glance  wasfuU 

Of  a  calm  security, 
Seing  the  invisible, 

Conscious  of  infinity, 
Measuring  human  law  and  power. 
The  fell  sway  of  its  brief  hour. 

By  the  soul's  eternity. 
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On  he  ptawd :  his  head  wm  bare. 

And  the  sighing  Bummer  gale 
Liflted  his  dark  shadowing  hair 

From  his  forehead  high  and  pale ; 
And  about  his  temples  plaj'd. 

As  so  often  it  had  done 
When  at  vesper«time  we  stray'd^ 

Watching  down  the  wjsstem  sun 
In  the  woodlands  of  oinr  honic^ 

And  heaven's  night-lamps^  one  hj  one. 
Lighting  in  its  purple  dome. 

On,  in  the  deep  joy  of  one. 

Who,  this  world's  dark  night-watch  ended, 
Joys  to  see  the  orient  sun. 

By  mom's  golden  douds  attended. 
They  who  gased  with  little  heed 
Only  gladness  there  might  read  ; 
But  to  mine  eye,  used  to  trace 
Every  line  of  that  still  face. 
In  its  aspect  there  lay  hidden, 
Like  a  masquer  eome  unbidden. 
The  deep  shadow  of  a  dread. 

And  a  sorrowful  foreboding, 
As  if,  far  beneath  it  spread. 

Some  sad  memory  lay  corrodiiig. 
And  he  moved  with  steady  eye 
Fixed  ujion  the  distant  sky  ; 
As  if  from  some  haunting  woe 

Its  pained  vision  would  retreat ; 
As  if  in  the  crowd  below 

Were  an  eye  he  dared  not  meet. 

As  the  throng  moved  so  moved  I, 
And  when  they  stopp'd  suddenly 
I  too  stood,  though  why  not  knowing  ; 

For  I  nothing  saw  but  him. 
Where,  above  the  dense  mass  shewing* 
Towering  rose  his  figure  high 
Between  me  and  the  far  sky  ; 

Till  a  burst  of  smoke  rose  dim. 
Black  and  massive,  like  a  doud. 
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Folding  him  in  its  dark  shroud. 
At  that  omen  J  awoke ; 
Starting^  through  the  ring  I  broke^ 
The  dark-oowled  ring  that  bound  him : 
Passionately  I  dung  around  him. 
Hurried  were  my  words^  and  few  ; 
What  I  said  I  little  knew. 
But  their  import  and  their  tone 

O'erflow'd  with  a  wild  despair : 
"  Under  heaven  I  am  ahne. 

Oh!  go  not  wiihoui  me  there !" 

Fetter'd  by  the  bolt  and  chain^ 

His  arm  might  not  hold  me  now ; 
But  his  head  a  moment's  space 
Mournfully  bent  o'er  my  face. 
And  his  tears,  like  heaven's  rain. 

Fell  upon  my  aching  brow ; 
And  his  lips  one  moment  pres^d  me. 
And  he,  fondly  murmuring,  bless'd  me : 
And  that  facnir  our  fate  had  sealM 

Far  as  hell  and  hearen  asunder. 
And  the  awful  doom  revealM 
To  the  human  heart  that  trusteth    , 

In  the  creatures  of  a  day ; 
And  where  waste  and  canker  msteth 

Hath  built  up  its  shrines  of  clay. 

My  lost  spirit  had  come  under : 
But  from  his  death-pyre  they  tore  roe. 
Back  into  the  crowd  they  bore  me. 
And  the  chant  of  monkish  singing 

Like  a  death-howl  pealed  throughout  me  ; 
And  like  demon  fingers  clinging 

Hung  their  ruthless  grasp  about  me  : 
And  up  to  the  unlistening  sky 
Bose  my  shriek  of  agony  ! 
Never,  its  blue  arch  below. 
Rang  a  cry  of  deeper  woe  ! 

"  Clemence  /"  'twas  his  voice  that  broke 

The  confiis^  clamour  through, 
And  its  thrilling  accent  spoke 
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With  a  meaning  I  wdl  knew. 
*'  Clemence  /"  its  low  under  tone, 

.  Dzowning  all  thoee  iounds  of  bell^ 
Deep  into  mj  heart  alone 

Like  unearthly  echoes  fdl^ 
Bidding  its  tornado  sleop^ 
As  a  word  onee  hush'd  the  deep : 
And  I  folded  on  my  hreast 

The  oold  hands  that  shook  and  shiTer'dy 
And  to  calmness  I  compress'd 

Firmly  the  shut  Ups  that  quiTer'd ; 
And  before  the  high  control 
That  had  strung  my  inmost  soul. 
With  a  strength  no  Foice  could  draw 

From  its  fathomless  abysi^ 
Save  the  one  whose  thiilUng  awe 

Held  me  in  an  hour  like  this ; 
Even  as  it  had  laid  to  sleep. 
Far  in  its  recesses  deep, 
AU  proud  thoughts  and  selfish^hffarted 
In  the  happier  days  departed : 
To  all  round  me,  lost  and  gone« 
Breathlesily  I  listened  on* 
I  would  wander  the  world  oter. 
An  untired,  unresting  rover ; 
I  would  meet  all  weariness, 
Pain,  and  peril,  and  distress^ 
Lightly,  ^adly,  I  would  farave. 
All  that  dwells  in  wind  or  wave ; 
Aught,  each,  all,  I  would  sustain. 
Once  to  hear  that  voice  again. 

Calm  I  stood  as  stands  the  sail 
Waiting  for  the  lagging  gale ; 
Calm  as  is  the  heavy  air 
Ere  the  lightning  flasheth  there : 
And  I  watch'd  the  wieadiMl  fire 
Towenng  hiffm,  higher,  hi^r ; 
And  I  look'd  into  his  face 
Till  I  look'd  on  vanni  space; 
And  I  saw  the  last  fidnt  ray 
From  his  deep  eye  pass  away : 
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And  I  felt^  where  he  had  stood 
Leaning  by  that  burning  wood^ 
But  the  oool  breese  o'er  me  playing. 
And  the  dim  blue  flame  decaying. 

Hurrying  footsteps  paas'd  away. 
And  I  tum'd  to  go  as  they : 
Whkker  9    I  nor  oar'd  nor  knew. 

Lift  had  nothing  left  for  me; 
Heaven,  beneath  iu  vault  of  Uue, 

Held  no  |i]ace  where  hope  might  be. 
Time  might  measure  endless  spaee^ 

And  the  vast  world  might  roU  on, 
I  should  see  no  human  face 

BIy  cold  gptfe  oould  rest  upon. 

Would  that  in  the  deep  mid  sea. 
Passionate  Sappho,  like  to  thee, 
I  might  fling  this  fever'd  breast. 
By  the  faiUows  rock'd  to  rest ! 
Or  like  her,  the  Italian  fMd, 
From  her  buried  home  exiled ; 
And  shut  out,  by  the  dark  fate 

Laid  upon  her  sealed  eyes : 
A  sad  creature,  isolate 

From  sweet  human  sympathies. 
Drop  into  the  lulling  wave. 
And  its  blue  depths  be  my  grave  I 
But  thy  fetter.  Truth,  is  on  me. 
And  thy  stem  grasp  is  upon  me ; 
And  enough  of  thee  I  know 
Just  to  be  held  back  to  woe. 

My  heart  is  as  an  open  grave. 

Its  early.perish'd  flowers  entomlnng; 
While  o'er  its  edges  darkly  wave 

Pale  rue  and  nightshade's  deadly  blooming; 
And  time,  that  wastes  things  mean  and  brave. 

Ruins  and  tomb  is  both  consuming. 
May  but,  of  all  those  odoriferous  things. 
Some  scent  be  borne  unto  the  spirit  that  flings 
(In  passing)  o'er  the  spot  the  shadow  of  its  wings. 
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PART  in. 

<<  Then  back  to  their  own  land.'*— Loi^  Jane  in  the  Tower, 

Enough  :  my  path  is  trodden,  and  the  shore. 
The  final  shore  of  this  dim  weary  world. 
Lies  at  my  feet ;  its  tangled  ways  no  more 
Detain  my  lingering  footsteps.     I  have  done : 
Father,  take  home  thy  child  I     If  yet  thy  son. 
Which  shineth  on  the  evil  and  the  good, 
On  the  loud  throng  and  the  still  solitude, 
Of  my  appointed  task  see  none  remain, 
I  would  my  spirit  should  return  again 
To  him  who  grave  it,  in  his  sight  to  rest ; 
And  my  fallen  tent,  its  thin-worn  canvass  furFd, 
Be  laid  away  in  dust. 

This  tranquil  breast, 
Though  in  its  pulses  still  the  throb  of  life 
Beat  leisurely,  hath  long  forgot  the  strife. 
The  aching  turmoil,  that  doth  ever  hang 
On  human  hopes  and  dreamings ;  and  Uie  clang 
Of  jarring  music,  making  discord  fell. 
Rings  through  it^  depths  no  longer.     If  on  earth 
I  can  no  longer  serve  thee,  let  the  knell. 
The  solemn-breathing  curfew,  murmur  peace 
To  my  strewn  ashes,  and  the  desolate  hearth 
Of  my  decays  halls  know  never  more 
The  haunting  of  my  prescfbce. 

All  is  o'er, 
All  past,  all  vanished,  that  might  yet  have  won 
A  half  wish  from  me  that  life's  evening  sun 
Should  set  in  their  grey  shadow.    I  have  done, 
Done  with  the  things  of  this  world ;  and  this  head, 
Bleach'd  long  before  its  time,  and  these  dim  eyes. 
Tired  with  looking  on  life's  miseries. 
Come  gladly  to  lie  down  among  the  dead. 

But,  oh  I  Lord  Bishop,  for  thy  sake  I  speak, 
Whose  blind  displeasure  may  its  vengeance  wreak 
On  this  earth-framM  tenement,  ordain'd 
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By  fire  or  flood,  or  the  more  slow  decay 

Of  wasting  malady,  to  melt  away 

Into  its  kindred  elements :  the  chained 

And  o^erpressed  spirity  that  beneath  its  weight 

Hath  long  aigh'd  heavily,  will  homeward  take 

Its  glad  flight  hot  the  sooner.    Lonely  here, 

Save  for  His  presence,  who  doth  stoop  to  make 

Light  the  dark  dwelling  of  the  desolate, 

It  matters  not  mito  fne  by  which  gate 

Of  exit  from  this  dark  and  troubloas  sphere, 

Thoa  hastenest  my  escape :  and  for  the  sake 

Of  some  deep-graven,  nnfaded  memories. 

And  for  that  every  added  sacrifice 

Is  lighting  up  a  flame  thronghont  the  land. 

Soon  to  spread  wider  than  the  reckless  hand 

Of  tyranny  can  compass  or  allay ; 

I  would  choose  rather  the  well-troddenway 

By  which  our  prelates  and  confessors  just 

Have  pass'd  into  their  rest,  leaving  their  dust 

By  heaven's  winds  to  be  scattered ;  and  their  end 

(Link'd  with  the  faith  they  perish'd  to  defend) 

A  deathless  legacy  to  other  days, 

When  our  sweet  England,  fetterless  and  free 

As  the  glad  breeze  that  sweeps  along  her  sea, 

Shall  see  her  children's  hearths  and  altars  blase 

With  the  calm  lights  of  peace,  and  bless  the  names  ' 

Of  those  who,  faitiiful  to  their  country's  trust. 

Their  early  vows  made  good  amidst  the  flames. 

Were  but  my  words  the  winged  shafts  of  truth, 
Lighting  up  to  thy  time-obscured  gaze 
The  real  and  the  oncoming ! 

Yet  a  while, 
And  thy  sad  mistress,  whose  regard,  in  sooth. 
Is  the  bewildering  star  that  doth  beguile 
Thine  eager  steps  to  follow,  shall  be  laid. 
Lonely  and  powerless,  in  the  ancient  shade 
Where  sleep  her  crownM  feiUiers  ;  and  the  grace, 
The  evanishing  favour  of  her  life's  brief  space, 
Law,  grant,  and  statute,  all  that  she  hath  done, 
(In  despite  of  the  good  jLord  Cardinal, 
voim  IX,  NO.  XXVII.  57 
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Who,  sad  for  has  torn  oountiy,  grief  o'er-run» 

The  words  of  milder  ooonsel  dotfa  lefc  fall), 

All  that  within  it  hath  not  the  dear  stamp 

Of  time-defying  greatness,  with  the  lamp 

Hung  up  hy  error  and  by  truth  down-hnrl'd, 

Shall  change  and  pass  away.    Bnt  in  that  world. 

The  world  of  nnveird  truth,  where  thine  and  thou, 

And  all  that  honour,  all  that  follow  thee. 

Shall  Aen  be  dwellmg,  O  I  wiU  ^te  allow 

That  the  efbdng  wing  of  time  and  chance 

Sweep  oyer  the  immutable  ?  the  glance 

That  looks  along  into  eternity, 

By  the  angel  torch  of  death  illumindd, 

Seeth  it  hope  or  promise  to  be  read, 

Upon  the  awful  firont  of  destiny. 

Of  alternation  ?  bringing  to  the  soul. 

Lost  in  the  iivid  present,  the  controul 

Of  action  and  occasion  hurrying  by, 

Forgetfiilness  of  evTl  that  doth  lie 

Buried  amid  the  records  of  the  past, 

The  page  that,  as  it  standeth,  so  shall  last, 

Down  in  the  hollow  vaults  of  memory. 

Remember,  oh  t  remember,  thou  and  I 

Must  hear  another  trumpet  note  sweep  by. 

And  stand  together  (not  as  now  we  are. 

But  fellow  suppliants)  at  another  bar. 

I  speak  it  not  in  anger,  no  I  oh,  no  I 

My  fellow  creature,  who  in  this  strange  scene. 

Where  error  and  illusion  reign  unseen, 

Must  dwell  a  brief  space  longer,  and  perchance 

May'st  live  to  follow  the  hit  heritance, 

And  love  the  truth  I  die  for,  on  thy  head 

A  pilgrim's  blessing  hUl  I     Gladly  I  go 

To  tread  the  last  and  the  least  weary  stage. 

The  closing  valley*  of  my  pilgrimage, 

And  never  shall  our  footsteps  cross  below. 

The  Crod  who  hither  hath  my  lone  way  led. 

Whose  face  illumineth  the  night's  dark  shore. 

Grant  we  may  meet  in  his  far  Heaven  once  more  I 

Psalm  xziii 
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On  the  horiBOD,  heath-embrown'd. 

With  nought  viuble  around 

But  a  wide  and  lonely  mooTy 

Stood,  half-hidden  by  grey  moss. 

And  the  briars  growmg  across^ 

A  low  8tone  sculptured  with  a  cross. 

And  some  graven  words,  which  said  ^— 

"  Wfm  t|is  syet  salted 

C|s  UHv  Ctanue  Vateif  sat: 

9i1trini  yiMinv  Is  4<s  taffs* 

wsuf  I  ttaoa  ijps  tttc(»  aai^  suss 

e^  teto  t|«t  CnttI  Is  Ui 

^for  tolM  tie  IKortsrs  IWI  teas  slcfe." 


Spirit  1  sweet  Spirit  I  who  on  Heaven's  veige, 
This  long  time  hovering,  now,  alas  I  dost  seem, 
With  white  wings  glistening  in  the  golden  beam 

Of  light  unrisen  on  this  dark  hemisphere. 
Too  early  ready  thy  ht  flight  to  urge 
Into  the  invisible ;  if  yet  the  sui^^e. 
Moaning  around  eternity's  dim  shore, 

Deby  the  launching  bark  prepared  to  steer 
Beyond's  life's  low  horiaon ;  if  once  more 
Tbe  gale  beat  back  thy  pinion,  bent  to  soar 

To  paradise  emigrant;  one  who  brings 
To  thy  lov'd  ear  these  rude  notes  sadly  blending. 
Will  bless  thee  for  one  hour  of  the  attending. 

Ah !  how  soon  to  be  given  to  angel  strings  I 
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MULTILOCULAR    SHELLS, 

CUIEFLT  WITH  A  TIKW  TO  THE  OEOliOOICAL  IXPO&TAXCX  OF  THX  SUBJECT. 

By  D.  T.  Ansted,  Esq.  M.A.  F.G.S.  F.C.P.S. 

or  JKtUl  COU.BOB,  CAMBUDQB.* 

In  two  former  papers  on  this  subject^  I  have  endeavoured  to  give 
a  somewhat  popular  account  of  cephalopodous  animals  and  their 
shells^  when  the  shells  so  far  resemble  those  of  the  Nautilus  and 
Ammonite  as  to  be  referrible  to  them  as  types:  in  other  words, 
when  the  shell  is  divided  into  a  limited  number  of  compartments, 
the  walls  of  separation  being  formed  according  to  a  constant  law, 
and  communicating,  by  an  aperture  always  retaining  its  relative  po- 
sition.  It  remains  now  to  consider  two  cases  departing  from  theie 
types :  one  of  them  is  the  family  of  Belemno-sepiay  in  which  the 
concamerated  structure  appears  to  have  been  of  somewhat  inferior 
importance,  and  is  found  only  in  a  small  portion  of  the  shell ;  the 
other  is  D'Orbigny's  family  of  J^raminifera,  and  is  characterised 
by  the  peculiar  and  varied  forms  of  the  chambers,  which  communi- 
cate only  by  small,  irregularly-placed  apertures,  bearing  no  relation 
to,  and  not  having  the  same  use  as,  the  regular  opening  for  the  si- 
phuncle  in  the  Ammoneata  and  Nautilaoea* 

Although  the  species  of  Belemno-sepia  are  tolerably  numerous, 
and  the  specimens  veiy  abundant,  yet  all  of  them  belong  to  the 
same  genus ;  and  we  may  at  once  proceed  to  consider  the  nature  of 
the  shell  and  other  parts  found  fossil,  and  then,  as  in  the  Siphoni- 
fera,  trace  from  analogy  the  probable  habits  of  the  former  possesBor, 
and  its  connection  with,  and  bearing  upon,  the  other  genera  of 
Cephalopoda. 

As  it  is  usually  met  with,  the  Belemnite  is  of  a  more  or  less  cy- 
lindrical form,  but  always  coming  to  a  point  at  one  end,  and  some- 
times swelling  out  at  the  other,  and  presenting  a  funneUshaped 
aperture,  in  which  is  often  contained  a  series  of  concavo-convex 
plates,  greatly  resembling  in  appearance  a  pile  of  watch  glasses 
heaped  upon  each  other,  eveiy  one  smaller  than  those  below  it,  and 
rising  into  a  cone.  Such  is  the  appearance  of  the  fossil,  we  say,  ss 
it  is  usually  found ;  but  it  is  very  necessary  to  consider  how  far 

*  Concluded  from  page  284  of  the  last  number. 
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oonectxm  and  explanation  are  required,  to  allow  for  the  alteration 
produced  by  a  long  entombment  in  a  more  or  leas  calcareous  stra- 
tum. There  are  few  instances,  perhaps,  where  this  kind  of  inquiry 
is  more  wanted,  than  the  one  before  us.  In  the  first  place,  the 
stroctore  of  the  solid  part  is  fibro.calcareous,  and  its  weight  oonsi. 
deimble ;  but  if  this  now  stony  mass  be  exposed  to  great  heat,  a 
•trong  smell  is  emitted,  resembling  that  of  burning  horn,  just  as 
would  happen  if  a  frame.work  of  homy  membrane--cellular  as  all 
ofganised  matter  i»— >had  been  petrified  by  the  infiltration  of  carbc- 
mrte  of  lime,  which,  we  know,  would  fill  up  the  empty  space,  and, 
proriding  the  structure  were  originally  fibrous  and  radiating  from 
an  axis,  would  present  precisely  the  appearance  which  the  fossil  Be* 
kmnite  does  present.  It  is  so  highly  improbable,  and  contrary  to 
ail  analogy,  that  the  hard  parts  of  a  highly  ot^anised  animal  should 
oonaist  of  a  thick,  heavy,  stony  cylinder,  of  considerably  greater  spe- 
cific gravity  than  the  fluid  in  which  it  lived,  and  so  clear  from 
actual  observation  that  homy  matter  did  enter  into  the  composition 
of  this  curious  organ,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  having 
been,  when  forming  part  of  an  animal,  a  light  homy  skeleton,  and 
converted  afterwards,  and  by  a  slow  process,  into  its  present  petri. 
fied  condition. 

But,  secondly,  the  contents  of  the  aperture  are  by  no  means  to  be 
taken  as  the  real  substance  which  once  was  included  in  the  body  of 
the  auimaL  The  series  of  plates  we  have  alluded  to  merely  serves 
to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  shape  of  the  once  empty  chambers,  whose 
septa,  or  walls  of  separation,  filled  the  space  between  them.  This 
conical  interior  (called  the  alveolus)  is,  in  fact,  all  that  remains  of  the 
diambered  portion  of  the  shell,  and  resembles  an  Orthoceratite  in 
its  general  appearance.  It  is  not  unlike  that  fossil  in  structure  and 
use,  as  well  as  in  external  configuration. 

Again :  we  have  said  above  that  the  fielemnite  sometimes  bulges 
oat  towards  the  larger  extremity ;  but  this  description  gives  a  very 
faint  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  aperture  and  parts  connected  with  it, 
from  which,  indeed,  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  facts  are 
learat  Commencing  at  the  base  of  the  hollow  cone  of  the  sheath 
->-as  the  fibro-calcareous  part  is  called — there  is  now  known  to  have 
extended  a  homy  cup,  in  which  great  part  of  the  viscera,  &c  of  the 
animal,  were  included ;  and  besides  these  a  quantity  of  black  fluid, 
capable  of  being  spirted  out,  at  a  moment  of  danger,  to  darken  the 
water,  and  give  time  to  the  animal  to  escape  from  its  enemies. 

We  can  now  understand  the  more  correct  and  complete  definition 
of  a  Bdemnite,  namely,  that  it  was  made  up  of  three  parts— a  skele- 
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toD«  whereto  the  muscles  were  tttached;  a  pouchy  in  which  theani. 
mal  was  contained ;  and  a  concameiated  shell,  to  act»  piofaaUjj  like 
that  of  the  Nautilus,  and  give  the  possessor  a  great  facility  in  alter- 
ing its  depth  in  the  water,  and  so  of  more  readily  obtaining  food 
and  avoiding  danger. 

It  was  mentioned  just  now  that  one  of  the  parts  of  the  animal 
contained  in  the  homy  pouch  of  this  fossil,  was  known  to  be  a  con. 
trivanoe  for  secreting  and  emitting  a  Uack  fluid,  to  darken  the 
water  about  it.  Now  it  may  fairly  enough  be  asked  what  proof  we 
have  of  this ;  for  it  must  seem  a  strange  thing  to  one  unaccimaaied 
to  these  investigations,  that  we  thus  qpeak  positively  upon  a  matter 
which  does  not,  at  first  sight,  seem  capable  of  very  dear  elucidation. 
Few  things,  however,  can  be  more  dear  or  certain ;  and  the  leasan 
of  this  will  soon  appear. 

It  is  conjectured  that  at  certain  periods  during  the  formatioii  of 
the  beds  of  chalky  clay  called  lias,  there  occurred  submarine  erup- 
tions, suddenly  destroying  the  lives  of  vast  numbers  of  animals,  and 
burying  all  together  in  one  heap  of  mud.  At  all  events,  we  ooca* 
sionally  find  various  remains  of  saurians,  fish,  and  other  genera  of 
lower  organisation,  so  perfectly  preserved  as  to  make  it  evident  that 
some  very  sudden  cause  of  death  must  have  existed  to  aUow  of  their 
being  deposited  in  that  state.*  What  this  cause  may  have  been  we 
will  not  speculate  on  at  present ;  but  the  effects  remain,  and  not  the 
least  remarkable  amongst  them  must  be  considered  the  eastenoe,  at 
the  present  day,  of  the  fragile  and  destructible  ink-pen  of  a  sepia, 
and  the  very  dried  fluid  itself,  capable  of  being  worked  up  still  into 
a  good  and  perfect  pigment.  We  will  speak  of  this  homy  ink-bag 
and  ink  a  little  more  in  detail ;  and  since  it  is  very  nearly  the  same 
in  the  fossil  as  in  the  recent  state,  we  might  from  either  describe 
the  contrivances,  which  had  dearly  the  same  object  in  both. 

There  is  a  singular  resemUanoe  between  the  structure  of  the  ink. 
pen  in  the  sepia,  and  the  wing.feather  of  a  bird ;  and  to  this  resem- 
blance, it  is  dear,  the  name  is  owing.  We  find  in  both  a  broad 
central  shaft,  with  long  narrow  filaments  transversdy  placed,  and 
extending  on  each  side  of  the  shaft ;  but  the  similarity,  of  course, 
ceases  when  we  come  to  internal  structure,  and  is  not,  indeed,  entire 
in  the  general  appearance. 

*  I  may  remark  here  that  it  is  by  do  means  the  case  that  such  sudden  de- 
struction wiU  account  for  the  formation  of  any  considerable  portions  of  this 
or  any  tormation.  Generally  speaking,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the 
slew  deposition  of  fossilifenms  beds;  and  the  exceptions  are  rare  and  very 
local 
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The  filaments  in  the  ink-pen  of  the  cephalopod  terminate  on  each 
fide  m  a  straight  line,  which  makes  an  acute  angle  with  the  outer 
edge  of  a  marginal  hand,  separating  the  filaments  from  the  body  of 
tiiesliaft.  The  shaft  itself  is  divided  lengthways  into  two  parts, 
and  is  formed  of  thm  hom.like  plates  laid  on  each  other,  and  com- 
posed of  alternate  longitudinal  and  transverse  fibres.  The  whole 
ooDtriranoe  is  connected  with  a  bag  containing  the  ink  (which  is  of 
tlie  oonsbtence  of  pap,  and  suspended  in  the  cells  of  a  thin  net-work, 
fiUbg  up  the  interior  of  the  bag) ;  and  at  the  least  alarm  it  is 
qrirted  out,  and  discolours  the  surrounding  fluid.  The  rich  brown 
cdoar  called  sepia,  and  the  still  darker  one  known  as  Indian  ink,  are 
maoufiutured  from  cephalopodous  animals  now  living  in  the  Indian 
Kts;  and,  as  we  hare  already  observed,  the  dried  carbonaceous  mat. 
ter  in  the  pouches  of  similar  animals  found  fossil  might  be,  and 
indeed  has  been,  worked  up  into  a  pigment,  and  is  then  not  distin- 
guishable from  the  best  of  that  which  is  commonly  to  be  obtained. 

Having  described  this  contrivance  in  known  animals,  we  come 
next  to  consider  whether  there  is  proof  that  in  the  genus  before  us 
-^ihat  of  Belemnitefr— a  similar  contrivance  existed ;  and,  if  so,  how 
&r  the  now  extinct  animal  may  have  resembled  the  yet  living  sepia 
ind  other  Cephalopoda. 

Tin  lately,  no  absolute  proof  had  completely  silenced  the  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  fossil  pouches  and  ink-pens  had  once  belonged  to  the 
ihellcaUed  Belemnite;  for  the  homy  termination  of  the  calcareous 
iheath  had  not  been  found  connected  with  the  fossil.  The  matter, 
however,  is  now  entirely  set  at  rest  by  the  discovery,  first,  of  the 
homy  sheath  forming  a  continuation  of  the  calcareous  part  to  a  dis- 
tance equal  to  the  length  of  that  solid  portion  ;  and  secondly,  and 
most  conclusively,  by  two  complete  specimens,  noticed  first  by  Prof. 
Affmz,  each  containing  an  ink-bag  within  this  anterior  homy  por- 
tion. More  recently,  the  ink-bag  has  often  been  obtained  in  connec- 
tion with  the  homy  sheath,  and  the  homy  continuation  has  been 
found  in  many  individuals  of  well-known  species  of  Belemnite ;  so 
that  the  fact  of  the  co-existence  of  all  these  parts  in  the  same  ani- 
mal is  no  longer  to  be  doubted.  It  may  be  observed,  lastly,  that 
casta  of  the  chambers  are  very  commonly  found  in  the  open  end  of 
the  fossil ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  now  gone  through,  and  con- 
nected, the  chief  points  in  the  natural  history  of  the  animal,  so  far 
as  it  is  indicated  by  organic  remains  still  existing. 

It  win  be  seen,  from  this  description,  that  the  natural  family  of 
BdenuKMepia,  thus  brought  under  our  notice,  appears  to  form  a 
link  uniting  the  peculiarities  of  the  common  sepia,  and  other  free- 
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swimming  Cephalopoda^  with  those  of  the  Nautilus,  and  still  more 
the  Ammonite  and  other  extinct  genera.  It  is,  indeed,  an  extnuir. 
dinary  thing  to  find  appaxent  hreaks  in  the  great  chain  of  Nature 
thus  supplied  from  a  former,  hut,  in  many  respects,  analogoua  stale 
of  existence :  hut  such  disooreries  can  never  lose  their  interest  by 
hecoming  too  common*  It  is  a  source  of  pure  delight,  no  less  to  the 
comparative  anatomist  than  to  the  more  humble  student  of  Nature's 
works,  thus  to  trace  order  and  a  system  where  such  things  appear 
least  to  exist ;  and  when,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  the  materials 
have  graduaUy  accumulated,  and  the  truth  at  last  comes  clearly  out 
from  among  a  mass  of  error,  we  cannot  but  be  peculiarly  interested: 
and  the  result  is  well  worthy  of  general  attention. 

As  we  have  now  pointed  out  the  analogies  with  other  genera,  as 
well  as  the  peculiarities  in  the  genus  before  us,  we  may  give  the 
following  as  a  probable  description  of  the  animal  of  the  Belemaite. 
It  resembled,  doubtless,  in  shape,  the  conical-^^r  rather  nime  pin 
contour  of  some  kinds  of  Cuttlefish  yet  living ;  but  as  it  was  pio. 
Tided  with  a  strong  internal  shell,  seems  to  hare  been,  on  the 
whole,  better  defended  than  they  are*    Besides  the  shell,  it  had  a 
siphuncle,  often  sufficiently  large,  running  through  the  air  cham- 
bers, which,  as  they  were  defended  by  the  external  shell,  neither 
required  nor  possessed  any  contrivance  for  increasing  their  power  of 
resistance.    The  action  of  this  siphuncle  would  tend  to  give  the 
possessor  great  fiftoility  in  ascending  or  descending  in  the  water  ;  and 
Unis  the  animal  might  be  able  to  obtain  food  at  various,  though  per- 
haps not  at  extreme,  depths.    The  provision  of  ink,  too^  the  big  for 
its  secretion,  and  the  contrivance  for  its  excretion,  clearly  point  ont 
a  means  of  escape  from  enemies ;  and  we  know  that  these  oephalo- 
podous  animals,  although  their  suckers  and  long  arms  are  admirably 
adapted  to  grasp  and  convey  to  the  mouth  the  prey  upon  which  they 
subsist,  would  nevertheless  be  lef%,  so  far  as  weapons  of  oflfenoe  are 
concerned,  utterly  helpless  against  the  voracious  fish  and  saurians 
which  then  abounded  in  the  ocean,  and  were  doubtless  their  natu- 
ral enemies.    Their  means  of  escape  must,  however,  have  been  to- 
lerably efficacious,  as  they  could  at  once  shelter  themselves  in  sdf- 
created  darkness  until  the  ooncamerated  structure  and  the  siphoode 
had  been  brought  into  action,  and  the  animal  had  sunk  and  was 
lost  to  its  pursuers.    The  modem  species-— the  sepia,  octopus,  &c. 
•*4iot  provided  with  the  additional  contrivance  of  the  siphuncle, 
have  not,  apparently,  so  many  en^piies  to  guard  against;  and  it 
seems  probable  that  the  Nautilus,  Ammonite,  &c  having  extensl 
shells,  are,  and  were,  by  them  sufficiently  protected. 
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Having  now  concluded  our  remarki  on  the  Belemno^epia,  we 
come,  in  tbe  last  place,  to  tbe  family  named  by  M.  D'Orbigny  tbe 
''  Fcffiaminifera,"  ao  called,  as  we  bave  already  mentioned,  from  the 
uaoonnected  boles  or  foramina  in  tbe  septa,  tbrougb  wbicb  no  tube 
passes,  and  whose  existence,  so  far  as  we  know  at  present,  is  of 
mall  importance  in  the  structure  of  the  sbelL 

Unfortunately  for  tbe  general  understanding  of  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, tbe  species,  both  recent  and  fossil,  which  are  included  among  the 
Fonuainifera,  are,  for  tbe  most  part,  so  small,  and  their  structure  re- 
qiiixes  commonly  such  very  minute  and  careful  examination  before  it 
Gsn  be  at  all  understood,  that  few  have  turned  their  attention  to  so 
unpromising  a  branch  of  natural  history ;  and  there  is  even  great  dif. 
ficttlty  in  communicating  the  little  knowledge  we  have  in  a  conve- 
nient and  popular  form,  especially  without  tbe  assistance  of  figures. 
It  is  certainly  somewhat  remarbible  that  out  of  fifty.two  genera, 
comprising  altogether  many  hundred  species,  which  are  found  in 
such  Tast  abundance,  both  in  a  recent  and  fossil  state,  that,  on  tbe 
one  band,  we  have  whole  mountains  made  up  of  them,  while,  on  the 
other,  they  almost  render  the  ocean,  in  many  latitudes,  alive  with 
their  countless  myriads ;  notwithstanding  all  tJiis,  it  is  probable  that 
a  Teiy  small  proportion  of  my  readers  will  be  aware  of  having  seen 
a  sn|^  specimen,  or  feel  confident  in  identifying  one  genus,  even  after 
they  have  read  the  description  about  to  be  given.  Perhaps,  however, 
one  reason  for  so  curious  a  fact  will,  in  a  great  measure,  clear  up 
the  mystery ;  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  where  the  dimensions  <^ 
■ny  species  of  this  great  family  are  sufficiently  large  to  bear  exami- 
nation by  the  unassisted  eye,  the  form  is  so  very  unpretending,  and 
bean  so  little  resemblance  to  any  thing  organic,  that  more  than  a 
superficial  glance  is  required  to  distinguish  the  specimen  fSrom  a 
shspeless  stone ;  while,  in  the  great  majority  of  species,  tbe  shell  is 
10  extremely  minute  that  it  might  pass  muster  for  a  grain  of  sand  or 
a  particle  of  dust. 

Still,  to  the  naturalist,  there  is  something  attractive  even  in*  this 
minuteness  and  obscurity.  We  love  to  be  exclusive  in  our  devou 
tions:  and  who  is  there,  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  who  has  not 
some  little  exclusive  favourite^— some  little  idol  of  an  opinion  or  ex- 
periment—which he  fondly  fancies  is  confined  to  himself  and  bis 
own  little  drde?  It  is  fortunate  that  such  is  the  case ;  for  to  this 
feding,  perhaps,  we  owe  much  of  minute  and  laborious  research, 
little  rewarded  by  the  multitude,  but  carrying  its  own  recom- 
pense with  it,  and  requiring  nothing  more. 

But  to  proceed.    In  order  to  give  as  definite  an  account  as  possi- 
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bk  of  this  very  corious  faranck  of  oonehologr,  and  thai  ihete  may 
be  something  tangible— some  real  foundation  of  knowledge,  upon 
which  the  niperstructure  of  opinion  and  theory  may  ultimately  rest, 
it  will  be  of  advantage  to  describe  in  some  detail  a  nn^e  genus  of 
Foraminifeia.  There  is  one  peculiarly  fitted  for  our  purpose,  sincei 
while  it  is  marked  by  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  fSunily,  it 
bears,  at  the  same  time,  some  analogy  to  known  forms.  It  is  of  a 
siae  and  appearance  which  readily  admits  of  examination  ;  and  is  so 
common  that  only  neglect  and  carelessness  have  hitherto  prevented 
it  from  being  noticed  more  universally.  The  name  of  this  genus  is 
**  Nummulite ;"  and  it  is  derived  from  the  appearance  of  the  afaell, 
which  closely  resembles  that  of  an  old  and  much- worn  coin.  It  is 
circular,  discoid,  and  thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  the  outer  edge. 
There  is  no  appearance  of  organisation  estemally,  for  the  edge 
appears  the  same  round  the  whole  circumference ;  but  when  one  of 
the  hocB  is  ground  down  to  the  mesial  plan^— that  is,  when  the 
shell  is  reduced  to  half  its  thickness— the  internal  structure  becomes 
visible,  and  is  seen  to  oonabt  of  a  vast,  but  indefinite,  number  of 
small  chambers,  having  the  walls  which  separate  them  obliqae  to 
the  aperture,  and  each  septum  perforated  with  a  small  hole,  inegiu 
larly  placed,  and  not  connected  by  any  siphunde.  These  suooesrive 
chambers  are  wound  into  a  spiral,  and  the  resemblance  to  the  Am- 
monite is  sufficiently  near  to  give  some  notion  of  the  form  and  stmc 
ture ;  while  the  facta— first,  that  there  is  no  chamber  beyond  the 
last  septum  or  partition ;  and  secondly,  that  no  connecting  tube  can 
have  passed  through  the  irregular  small  aperture  in  the  sept*— are 
quite  sufficient  to  show  that  the  shell  we  have  described  difiers  in 
very  essential  points  from  any  that  have  hitherto  come  under  oar 
notice. 

A  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  species  of  Foraminifera  de- 
termined  by  M.  D'Orbigny,  are  now  living  in  the  Mediterranean  or 
other  seas  of  warm  latitudes,  and  most  of  these  have  been  examined 
by  that  indefatigable  naturalist  or  bis  sons.  As  the  general  result 
of  his  investigations,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  animals  have,  for 
the  moft^  part,  a  purse-shaped  body,  in  the  posterior  part  of  which 
the  shell  is  found ;  that  the  body  is  very  large,  compared  with  the 
head  and  tentaculse,  which,  indeed,  at  a  moment  of  danger,  may  be 
entirely  drawn  within  the  extensible  folds  of  the  skin  of  the  ante, 
rior  part.  The  teniacule  are  very  numerous,  and  are  ranged  voand 
the  aperture  of  the  mouth,  which  is,  as  usual  in  Cephalopods,  in 
the  centre  of  the  head. 

The  connection  between  the  animal  and  its  shdl^  or  skekton. 
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aenis  to  be  extremdy  dif^t,  for  they  separate  at  the  slightest  tcmch 
at  the  mameQt  when  deoompoaition  begins  to  take  place  after  death  ; 
tod  then  the  chambers  of  the  shell  are  fimnd  filled  with  a  coloured 
liquid,  the  intensitj  of  the  colour  being  greateat  in  the  last  chamber. 
The  malkst  change  in  the  usual  habits  of  the  animal  is  sufficient 
to  destroy  life;  and,  owing  to  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  de- 
oorapositian  goes  on,  it  is  very  difficult  to  observe  the  structure  ac 
coiately.  Of  European  seas,  the  Adxiatic  seems  to  be  the  faTOurite 
renrt  of  these  animals ;  they  are  found  diiefly  near  the  coast,  and 
in  shallow  water>  fioeding  on  the  various  polyps  which  abound  in 
such  kealitieB. 

One  very  interesting  point-«-but  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  one  very 
difficult  to  inrestigate-— is  the  mode  by  which  the  shdls  increase, 
wbether  by  gradual  and  daily  growth,  or  by  the  sudden  and  perio* 
dical  addition  of  a  complete  chamber*  On  the  whole,  it  seems  pro- 
bsble  that  the  latter  is  the  case,  and  that  even  when  the  last  chanu 
ber  18  larger  than  all  the  rest,  it  is  still  added  by  a  sudden  and  raipid 
eflbrty  althou^  doubtlen  a  great  displacement  of  certain  parts  of  the 
aoimal  is  thereby  produced. 

Smoe,  however,  the  peculiar  way  in  which  the  new  chamber  la 
added,  determines  the  shape  of  the  shell,  we  have  thus  the  ground- 
work of  a  system  of  classification  which,  after  great  labour  and  long 
observation,  M.  D'Orbigny  declares  to  be  the  most  convenient  and 
the  best,  being  dependent  on  the  natural  relations  which  connect 
the  genera,  and  govern  their  distribution  into  separate  groups.  Of 
these  groups  he  has  named  fire,  as  comprising  all  the  fifty-two  ge- 
oem  with  which  he  was  acquainted ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  give 
anne  account  of  them,  digressing  occafdonally  to  remark  upon  any 
particular  genus,  interesting  from  its  occurrence  in  a  fossil  state. 

The  first  group  comprises  eight  genera,  in  which  the  shells  are 
formed  by  the  simple  superposition  of  one  chamber  upon  another, 
all  having  the  same  axis  :  just  as  if  one  were  to  place  a  series  of 
hollow  cones,  of  equal  bases  but  difierent  altitudes,  one  upon  ano- 
ther, the  highest  being  the  outermost.  This  structure,  indeed,  if 
the  lower  part  of  the  cone  is  supposed  rounded  off  so  that  the  whole 
nay  be  pear-^-shaped,  and  wc  leare  small  apertures  at  each  apex,  then 
nwmbles  very  much  the  genus  **  Nodosaria"  of  Lamarek,  and  will 
serve  to  give  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  first 
group,  to  which  it  is  referred.  The  shells  of  all  the  genera  thua 
comiected  are  vitreous,  and  more  or  less  brittle ;  and  of  the  species 
I^Qown  rather  more  than  half  have  been  met  with  fossil  in  various 
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teitiafj  formatioiii. '  Hie  recent  species  are  ehieflj  fiom  tbe  Adiuu 
tic^  although  a  few  of  them  aie  natires  of  the  British  coast. 

The  shells  of  lyOtbign/s  seooad  gfoop  are  not  so  simple  in  their 
oonstniction  as  those  we  have  Just  descrihecL  The  chamben  do  not 
ftyrm  a  regnlar  spire^  although  that  is  the  apparent  shape ;  hot  tliey 
are  placed  alternately  right  and  left,  piled  upon  each  other  on  two 
or  three  distinct  aaras;  sometimes  the  Be|itam  of  the  rig^t  hand 
chambers  overlapping  more  or  less  those  of  the  other  side^  and  some- 
tames  merely  touching.  The  apparent  spire  often  resembles  that  of 
the  common  unlraWe  shells,  Cerithium,  Tonitdla»  &c ;  hot  ooca. 
rionally  it  is  more  rounded,  the  apex  being  obtuse  and  more  like  the 
shell  called  ''Pupa."  There  are  ssven  genera  referred  to  this  gronp, 
and  between  sixty  and  seventy  species :  the  shell  is  always  porous 
in  its  structure,  and  the  exterior  rough  and  irregular.  More  than 
half  the  species  occur  fossil,  but  most  of  these  bdong  to  one  genus, 
the  Polymorphina  of  D'Orbigny,  characterised  by  the  simple  alter. 
nation  of  the  diambers  and  the  roundness  of  the  aperture.  Twenty 
out  of  the  twenty^eight  species  of  this  genus  are  found  fossil  in  the 
Paris  Basin.  Besides  this,  one  other  genus  has  nearly  half  its  ^e. 
des  fossil,  and  one  is  confined  to  a  single  fossil  q>ecie8. 

The  third  group  contains  those  shells  of  which  the  oomponeot 
cells  aro  arranged  on  one,  or  at  most  two,  distinct  axes,  but  whidi 
fbrm  a  decided  spiral  by  their  mode  of  increase,  the  spiral  being  in 
some  oases  elemted,  and  in  others  flattened.  This  groop  has  been 
sub-divided  into  three  sections,  which  we  will  consider  separatdy, 
as  each  contains  some  of  the  most  remarkable  and  abundant  fbasil 
species,  a  very  large  proportion  of  which— 4U  many  as  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  are  referred  to  this  important  sub^viaon  of  the 
Foraminifera. 

The  first  section  comprises  ten  genera  and  sixty.two  fossil  spe- 
des,  all  of  which  have  the  chambers  arranged  on  a  single  axis,  and 
forming  a  spiro  more  or  less  elevated.  Some  of  these  have  very  sin. 
gular  shapes,  which  aro  perfectly  indescribable  without  the  aid  of 
accurate  models,  or  at  least  engravings.  The  most  interesting  to 
the  geologist  of  the  genera  of  this  section  is  that  called  Rotalites— 
the  ''  Rotalia**  of  Lamardc  and  D'Orbigny — ^whidi  contains  diirty- 
two  fossil  spedes,  chiefly  met  with  in  the  tertiary  beds  of  Boordeaux. 
The  shell  is  trochiform  and  regular ;  the  spiro  sometimes  prominent, 
sometimes  flattened ;  and  the  aperturo  is  a  longitudinal  slit  opposite 
the  penultimate  whorl,  usually  unprovided  with  marginal  appen- 
dices, the  occurrence  of  which,  however,  in  some  spedes,  has  been 
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oonodeied  fluficknt  ground  to  seponte  and  farm  them  into  a  tub- 
genus. 

In  the  fleoond  secdon,  wlieie  tbe  ifaell  is  diaooidml,  but  the  whorls 
of  the  spire  YiaUe,  the  most  interesting  genus  is  theft  which  has 
heen  odled  ''  Lenticulites"--the  ''  Opei cuUna"  of  D'Orbigny.  It 
IS  oonaon  amoii^  the  IJossils  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bordcanxj 
Da,  &&,  and  bears  extemaU j  eondderaUe  zesemUance  to  an  Am. 
nonite. 

The  third  seetion  difto  from  the  second  very  much  as  the  Nan. 
tSus  diflers  in  appearance  from  the  Ammonite :  the  whorls  oi  the 
ipire  sueoeasivelj  embrace  all  but  the  last,  and  so  none  but  the  last 
is  Tifli^  The  fossil  species  of  S|Hrolinite8y  Cristellaria  and  Num. 
multtes,  all  belonging  to  this  division  of  the  group,  have  long  been 
looked  upon  as  tlu^  most  important  among  the  fossil  Fovaminifenu 
Thej  aie  in  number  about  thirty ;  but  the  individuals  of  these 
thirty  qpedes  are  so  widely  distributed  and  so  singularly,  abundant^ 
eqjedally  in  the  case  of  the  Nummulite,  that  whole  mountains  are 
made  up  of  them,  and  in  some  countries  their  remains  form  no  in. 
eonsideraUe  portion  of  the  solid  masses  of  limestone  used  for  building. 
It  may  be  quoted,  as  an  instance  of  this,  that  some  of  the  great  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt  are  built  of  ''Nummulite"  limestone— in  other 
wiotdfli,  are  chiefly  made  up  of  little  lenticular  shells,  few  of  which 
sre  so  large  as  a  half.erown  piece,  while  by  fax  the  greater  number 
vBiy  in  sine  from  that  of  a  small  pin's  head  to  about  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  l^icolinite  is  a  genus  at  present  only  known  from  fossil  spe- 
an,  'whidi  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  sipboniferous  species,  Spi. 
mla  sind  Lituite,  the  spire  projecting,  at  a  certain  age,  in  a  strai^t 
line,  smd  then  farming  a  cylindrical  tube.  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
genera,  the  sqitum  of  the  young  individual  is  provided  with  several 
apedures,  although  afterwards  the  number  diminishes;  and  when 
the  animal  has  attained  a  certain  age  there  is  only  one  to  be  ob. 
ierved« 

The  Oristellana  occur  both  fossil  and  in  a  recent  state.  In  ex. 
tflnril  Gonfignration,  the  shells  of  this  genus  may  be  compared  to 
the  Argonauta,  since  the  point  of  the  depressed  spire  is  eccentric  ; 
but,  Itte  an  the  other  Foraminifera,  they  are  divided  into  a  multi. 
tode  of  little  cells  opening  into  each  other,  though  without  any  si. 
j^nmcie  passing  through  them.  The  fossil  species  are  chiefly  from 
te  Goroncitte  (Italy),  althoi:^  several  are  found  in  the  limestone 
atCaen. 

Of  the  Nummulite  we  have  already  spoken.     Its  remains  abound 
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dbkfly  in  the  upper  aeoondarj  strata  of  tihe  Alps,  Carpathians,  and 
PyieneeSy  and  in  the  tertiary  limestones  of  Verona  and  Monte  BdL 
ca.    They  are  Ihere  numerous  as  the  sands  upon  the  sea  Aote;  and 
even  if  we  imagine  that  their  former  posscflsorB  swarmed  in  the  an* 
(dent  seas,  and  cleared  away  the  redundancy  of  animal  life  by  the 
ficee  indulgence  of  their  camiirorous  propensities,  still  it  requires  no 
slight  effort  of  the  mind  to  look  hack  through  the  long  vista  of  de- 
parted  ages^  and  consider  the  amount  of  time  which  must  necessarily 
hare  been  required  for  the  gnulual  accretion  of  mountains  of  small 
shells^  each  of  them  once  performing  a  part,  doubtless  very  impor- 
taut,  in  an  animal  of  high  organisation,  created  for  a  wise  purpose, 
living  its  appointed  time,  and  then  dying,  hut  leaving  as  a  bequest 
to  futuri^  its  little  skeleton,  to  form  afterwards,  when  united  with 
many  others  of  its  kind,  a  prominent  and  useful  portion  of  the  crust 
of  the  earth.    No  such  honour  awaits  the  remains  of  the  elqphant» 
the  rhinoceros,  or  the  whale,  gigantic  as  are  theb  forms  ;  nor  can 
even  man  expect  that  his  remains,  and  the  work  of  his  hands,  will 
thus  mingle  with  nature's  works,  and  assist  in  forming  the  future 
suifiuse  of  the  §^be.    It  is  only  the  smallest  and  most  unpretend- 
ing, the  apparently  most  insignificant  of  animals,  which,  admitting 
of  vastness  in  number  rather  than  in  size,  and  multipljring  with  a 
rapidity  utterly  baffling  to  all  our  powers  of  comprehension,  thus 
produce  gigantic  effects  from  causes,  to  all  appearance,  inadequate, 
and  leave  monuments  that  endure  fiom  generation  to  generatioii, 
till  the  gradual  wearing  of  atmospheric  agents,  or  the  more  rapid 
alteration  effected  by  subterraneous  fire,  diall  cause  the  particles 
once  a^pwgated  by  the  living  principle  to  enter  into  n^  diemieal 
combinations,  and  ho  alter  and  destroy  the  organic  structure. 

Thus  does  the  geologist  look  back  into  those  chapters  of  the  histoiy 
of  the  globe  written  only  in  the  hieroglyphic  of  nature,  and  tellingcif 
eonditions  long  since  changed ;  and  then  forward  to  other  and  fu- 
ture periods,  when  the  ^'  time  and  chance"  (hat  happen  to  all  shall 
have  worked  new  effects  from  old  causes,  and  given  more  evidence 
(if  more  were  wanted)  of  the  wisdom,  the  greatness,  and  the  power, 
of  that  Being  who  framed  the  laws  which  govern  matter,  and  the 
creatures  created  of  it* 

If  it  excites  our  surprise,  as  it  well  may,  that  the  organic  remains 
of  the  Nummulite  form  a  sensible  proportion  of  the  actual  mass  of 
which  the  earth  is  composed,  although  an  individual  specimen  rare- 
ly  posseses  a  diameter  of  more  than  half  an  inch,  what  shall  we  say 
on  learning  that  there  is  another  genus  (Miliola),  lefeired  to  D*Qr- 
bigny's  fourth  group  of  the  ForaminiforB,  which,  although  it  ne- 
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fu  attains  the  aitd  of  an  oidinaiy  pin's  head,  stilly  hf  its  indefinite 
multiplication,  fimnsaoonsiderableportianof  themass  of  the  esten* 
live  tertiaiy  formations  in  the  neighboarhood  of  Paxis.  Nor  is 
tlui  almost  inendiUe  abundance  of  ezoeedingly  small  organised  bo- 
dies at  all  so  rare  as  might  be  expected ;  and  there  is  good  reason 
to  beliere  that,  as  sdenoe  adyances,  and  accurate  observation  is  di. 
rected  to  the  various  calcareous  sands  which  are  so  often  met  with 
in  the  dder  formations,  we  shall  find  more  and  more  reason  to  won- 
der at  the  profusion  of  nature  at  all  periods,  in  giving  life  to  nume- 
root  minute  species  of  animals,  whose  real  importance  in  the  great 
generel  sysi^n  is  a  matter  yet  to  be  clearly  explained. 

This  genus—the  "  Miliola"  of  F^russac,  so  called  from  a  fancied 
resemblance  to  millet-seed«-embraces  the  six  genera  which  compose 
D'Orbigny's  fourth  group,  and,  as  we  have  just  mentioned,  is  ex. 
tremely  abundant  among  the  fossils  of  the  Paris  Basin.  In  it  the 
chambers  are  clustered  in  Tarious  modes  upon  a  common  axis,  each 
dumber  being  of  the  whole  length  of  the  shell,  which  is  thus  gnu 
dually  enlarged,  Tery  much  as  we  may  conceive  the  successive  coats 
of  a  bulb,  such  as  the  onion,  to  increase  the  whole  in  length  as  well  as 
thifhwss ;  only  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  size  of  the  last  cham. 
bar  is  not  quite  sufficient  to  surround  the  former  ones,  and  the  result 
in  this,  as  in  most  of  the  Foraminifera,  is  an  odd  anomalus  appear, 
ance,  very  difficult  to  describe,  and  which  can  only  be  understood  by 
studying  the  models  of  the  principle  microscopic  genera,  invented  by 
U.  B'Orbigny.  As  many  as  forty-one  species  of  this  interesting 
poiqp  are  found  fossil,  more  than  half  of  them  in  the  neighbour, 
bood  of  Paris.  The  whole  number  of  species  known,  including  the 
teoent  ones,  amount  to  about  a  hundred. 

The  fifth  and  last  of  the  great  sub-division  of  the  Foraminifera, 
seoording  to  BI.  jyOthigafa  dassification,  is  marked  by  the  sepanu 
tion  of  the  chambers  into  numerous  cavities,  by  partitions  or  small 
tabes.  There  are  five  geneia  and  but  nineteen  species  referred  to 
this  group:  nine  of  the  species  occur  fossil,  but  no  very  particular 
interest  attaches  to  any  of  them,  although  one  genus,  the—''  Fabu- 
Isria"-— possesses  a  very  remarkalde  structure,  the  chambers  being 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  tubes,  and  having  many  apertures 
piaeed  alternately  at  either  extremity, 

Soch  is  a  faint  sketch  of  a  branch  of  natural  history,  perhaps  the 
most  curious,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  obscure  and  difficult,  of 
any  that  has  hitherto  attracted  the  attention  of  scientific  men.  Our 
outline  is,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  crude,  dry,  and  incom. 
pkte:  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  mere  statement  of  names  and  num- 
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ben,  and  ^oueaaes  perhaps  hardly  sufficient  interest  to  reward  the  eu* 
rions  reader  for  the  labour  of  perosaL  Would  that  it  were  other- 
wise !  Would  that  any  exertions  of  ours  were  sufficient  to  pat  fisr- 
ward  in  its  course  this  most  unattractive,  although  most  usefol, 
work. 

It  was  mentioned,  at  the  oommenoement  of  our  remarks  on  these 
Foraminifera,  that  the  species  were,  for  the  most  part,  eztrem^j 
smalL  No  means  of  judging  of  the  siae  was,  however,  given  ;  and 
to  those  who  have  not  before  studied  the  subject  at  all,  it  will, 
doubtless,  excite  astonishment  when  they  learn  tluit  this  minuteness 
is  sometimes  that  of  a  grain  of  sand,  sometimes  a  mere  pointy  in 
which  no  organic  structure  can  be  at  all  recognised  by  the  unaaristed 
eye,  but  never  in  any  instance,  except  that  of  the  Nummulite,  offers 
a  surface  for  examination  so  large  as  a  grain  of  Indian  com.  Gonu 
monly  the  siae  is  about  thai  of  the  small  Qo]]  in  the  type  before  the 
reader;  and  it  is  more  frequently  less  than  greater.  *  The  difficulty 
of  managing  such  very  minute  objects,  and  determining  accumtely 
their  structure,  both  external  and  internal,  will  be  appreciated  only 
by  persons  accustomed  to  delicate  microscopic  investigations.  To 
others  it  must  be  sufficient  to  put  the  hets  before  them,  and  leave 
them  to  wonder  at  the  patience  and  quiet  industry  of  the  one  or  two 
who  have  devoted  long  years  to  the  improvement  of  science  in  this 
department. 

It  must  not  be  concealed  that^— after  all  the  laborious  investigation 
of  M.  D'Orbigny,  and  the  conclusions  to  which  he  arrived  after  a  very 
long  series  of  actual  observations  by  the  sea«sido    some  naturalists 
have  denied  that  the  animals  of  all  of  these  shells  are  really  cepha- 
lopodous.    Many  of  them,  so  small  as  to  be  found  clustering  round 
the  minute  branches  of  sea->weeds,  are  there  fixed,  either  by  the  to- 
luntary  act  of  the  animal,  or  by  the  adhesion  of  the  diell  itself ;  not, 
indeed,  that  the  shell  actually  touches  the  body  to  which  it  is  affixed, 
for  it  is  always,  as  we  have  said,  internal :  but  in  this  latter  case  the 
skin-like  covering,  or  sac,  which  contains  the  animal,  is  the  only  sttb« 
stance  that  intervenes.    In  these  genera,  the  organisation  must,  un- 
doubtedly, differ  very  widely  ftom  the  tjrpe  of  the  Cephalopoda, 
whose  structure  is  far  more  complicated  than  is  met  with  in  animals 
deprived  of  all  power  of  locomotion :  and  unless  accurate  and  minute 
anatomical  research  absolutely  demands  their  being  retained  in  this 
class,  they  certainly  can  hardly  be  considered  as  belonging  to  it 
With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  shell  in  the  Foraminifera,  all  that  can 
be  said  at  present  is,  that  it  acts  most  probably  as  a  float ;  and  in  this 
way  may  be  peculiarly  useful  to  cephalopodous  animals,  from  its 
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pontion  in  the  lower  part  of  the  thimUe9>8ha|>ed  hody,  which  is  thut 
natiunllj,  and  without  muscular  effortj  kf pt  uppermoBt  in  the  water^ 
akboog|i>  unloH  there  were  some  contrivance  of  the  kind,  it  would 
pcohaUy  betheheaTieat  part,  as  containing  the  doaelyppackedvisoenu 
If  the  reader  has  not  forgotten  what  was  said  of  this  class  of  animals 
at  the  commencement  of  our  esaay,  he  will  perceive  how  perfectly 
coufenieot  to  them  such  an  apparently  unnatural  po0ture»-*the  head 
being  Uie  lowest  part-^must  he,  for  all  the  purposes-  of  feeding  and 
other  functions  of  life* 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  different  groups  which  compose 
the  two  great  divisions  of  cephalopodous  animals  provided  with 
muMocular  shells.  We  have  considered  first  the  probahle  nature 
tad  hahits  of  the  Ammoneata,  as  deduced  from  the  somewhat  analo- 
gous fiunily  of  Nautilacea ;  then,  blending  our  knowledge  of  Nautilus 
tad  the  naked  sepia,  we  have  applied  the  result  to  inquire  conoem- 
ing  the  animal  to  which  the  fielemnite  formerly  belonged ;  and  now 
we  have  been  considering  the  nature  of  the  more  minute,  and  occa« 
aonally  more  obscure,  owners  of  foraminiferous  shells.  The  habits 
of  these  last,  indeed,  are  not  very  satisfactorily  determined ;  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  they,  for  the  most  part,  swim  freely  in  the 
ooean,  although  the  fact  of  some  problematical  genera  having  been 
ohieryed  permanently  attached  to  marine  substances,  seems  to  form 
1  curious  and  anomalous  exception.  It  has  been  our  object  all  along 
to  give  a  simple,  unezaggerated  statement  of  the  present  condition 
of  knowledge  on  the  subject  discussed,  occasionally  throwing  out 
oar  own  ideas,  indeed,  to  serve  as  hints,  but  in  this  only  performing 
the  imperative  duty  of  every  one,  at  all  interested  in  the  progress  of 
acience.  We  assume  no  higher  office  than  the  unpretending  one  of 
indicator:  standing,  we  trust,  on  the  high.road  of  scientific  research, 
we  point  the  way  to  a  path  as  yet  but  little  trodden ;  but  it  is  a 
path  not  without  its  flowers  which  those  who  search  diligently  will 
find  abundantly.  If  these  flowers  are  small,  they  are  not  the  less 
tweet ;  and  the  wreath  that  is  woven  of  the  humble  violet  adminis. 
ten,  perhaps,  fully  as  much  to  the  happiness  of  the  wearer  as  that 
in  which  the  laurel  tells  of  loftier  conquests  and  more  rapid  ad. 
YBDcement.  It  should  never,  however,  be  forgotten,  that  really  im* 
portani  progiess  in  any  branch  of  science  is  made  up  of  the  simuL- 
ttoeous  advance  of  a  laige  number  of  separate  departments;  and  aL. 
though  this  is  not  always  seeo-**for  the  rapidity  of  the  forward 
morement,  when  it  does  take  place,  daazles  the  eye  and  confuses  the 
understanding — yet  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  every  thing  of  real 
interest  and  utility  is  attained  only  by  cool,  calm,  minute  research, 
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directed,  not  to  the  most  promising,  but  often  to  the  darkest  and 
most  obscure,  points. 

Let  not  the  bearing  of  this  observation  upon  the  subject  before  us 
be  lost  sight  of.  GFeology  is,  and  has  been  for  some  years,  maldng 
progress  with  a  rapidity  and  certainty  marrellous,  and  almost  incredi- 
ble; but  this  has  been  because  its  votaries  have  not  disdained  to 
search  in  the  quarry  and  the  mountain  side,  in  the  deep  mine 
and  the  water-^xnirse,  for  the  true  interpretation  of  nature.  The 
naturalist,  the  anatomist,  the  chemist,  the  mineralogist,  all  have 
lent  their  energies  to  the  prosecution  of  the  great  work:  and 
they  have  succeeded  gloriously.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee 
that  if  they  slacken  their  effi>rts-^  they  leave  the  examination  of 
nature,  and  resort  to  theory  before  the  chain  of  evidence  is  complete— 
at  that  moment  their  steps  will  become  relrogade,  and  their  advance 
change  into  a  retreat.  How  important,  then,  is  it  that  every  step 
should  be  sure,  every  fact,  as  far  as  possible,  decisive !  But  since  it 
is  clear,  to  every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  subject,  that  the  re. 
mains  of  organised  matter  enter  largely  into  the  conditions  of  eveiy 
geological  problem,  therefore  tlidr  study  becomes  higlily  import- 
ant,  and  deeply  interesting. 

Now,  in  all  the  successive  marine  deposits,  some  species  of  one 
great  natural  family  are  invariably  met  with.  This  family  is  the 
Cephalopoda ;  and  it  is  of  all  others  the  most  widely  distributed,  the 
most  numerous,  and,  what  is  almost  of  more  consequence  than  either, 
the  most  persistent  in  generic  character.  Forming  as  it  does  the 
connecting  link  between  the  vertebrated  and  invertebrated  animab, 
the  distinction  even  of  species  is,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
more  decidedly  marked  than  in  any  other  testacea :  and  every  thing 
seems  to  point  attention  to  this,  as  the  one  dass  of  all  others  the 
most  important  to  every  student  as  well  as  teacher  of  geology. 

If,  indeed,  soology  is  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  our  science,  so  as 
to  multiply  facts  and  increase  the  value  of  evidence — if,  in  condder- 
ing  the  older  and  more  widely  spread  formations,  the  study  of  organic' 
remains  is  to  go  hand  in  himd  with  mineralogical  and  lithoiqpcal 
characters— if  we  are  to  judge  of  contempwaneity  of  rocks  by  the 
identity  and  parallelism  of  species— then,  in  all  these  cases,  does  it  be- 
hove  us  to  study  well  the  whole  natural  history  of  the  Cephalopoda, 
for  in  them  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  must  we  expect  to  find  the  im- 
portant connecting  links,  and  by  their  assistance  solve  the  great 
questions  at  issue. 
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LITERATURE. 

IV.-^N  THE  TENSONS,  AND  THE  COURTS  OF  LOVE. 

<^  Where  Uuronga  of  knights  and  heroni  bold, 

In  weeds  of  pesce*  U^  triumphs  hold, 

With  store  of  ladies^  whose  bright  ejes 

Rain  influence^  and  judge  the  prize 

Of  wit  or  arms,  while  both  contend 

To  win  her  grace,  whom  all  commend.** — VAUegro, 

Haying  now  traced  the  rise  and  progress  of  ProveD9al  literature, 
with  all  its  chivalrous  accompaniments  of  love  and  gallantry,  and 
IisYing  likewise  stated  the  apparent  causes  to  which  we  may  attri-* 
bate  its  decline  and  ultimate  decay,  it  remains  for  us  to  notice,  at 
greater  length,  the  various  forms  of  composition  which  distinguish 
tbe  poetry  itself. 

Of  the  literary  reliques  of  the  Troubadours,  the  most  nume- 
rous, if  not  the  most  instructive  and  interesting,  are  decidedly 
tbe  rmijon/.*     In  these  compositions,  two  or  more  rival  poets^ 

*  These  compositions  will  be  read  with  a  two-fold  interest,  when  we  re- 
Biember  that  the  recitation  of  6ne  of  them  liberated  from  his  fdreign  prison 
our  own  Richard  **  of  the  Lyone's  Hearte."  We  have  already  (page  106) 
ngretted  the  loss  of  this  interesting  production;  it  may,  however,  not  be 
uointeresting  here  to  notice  the  teiMon  wliich  has  been  generally  ascribed  to 
Bichml,  and  has  been  treated  as  such  by  Bishop  Percy  and  Dr.  Bumey,  and 
printed  in  their  works.  The  source^  however,  from  which  they  have  derived 
it,  ii  of  an  entirely  fiibulous  nature^  being  a  series  of  songs  entitled,  <'  Lik 
'W  Ttngfynuu  9t  U%  Jcun  lummmut^  Conies  AngleUetj  j^e.  compost  par 
Aidbrd;  namommi  Cmwr  de  Lion**  &c  Paris,  1706.  The  whole  work  is, 
iKtverer,  a  mere  ftbrication ;  and  the  tenson  of  Richard  has  been  unnoticed 
both  faj  Sismondi  and  Walpole.  As  it  may  not,  however,  be  altogether  un* 
interesdng  to  some  readers,  we  give  the  song  in  the  Proven^  with  the 
ttinalation  by  Dr.  Bumey. 

BLONDEL.  BLONDBL. 

Domna  Tostra  bentas  Tour  beauty,  lady  fair, 

£las  bellas  faiasos  None  Tiews  without  delight ; 

Eb  bd  oils  amoroe  Bat  itUl  ao  cold  an  air 

Els  gens  oon  ben  taiUats  No  passion  can  excite : 

Don  sien  empiesenats  Tet  this  I  patient  see 

De  Tostra  amor  que  mi  lia.  While  all  an  shumed  like  me. 
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in  alternate  ooapleis  of  contest  and  altercation^  ezhiliited  thdr 
powers  before  a  brilliant  audience^  and  contended  for  the  mastery  of 
Ycrse.  The  subjects  chosen  for  these  poetical  debates  were,  as  miy 
be  imagined,  generally  of  a  chiyalrous  or  amatory  nature  ;  and  not 
unfrequently  in  these,  as  in  graver  consultations,  each  party,  after 
exhibiting  all  possible  ingenuity  and  aeal  in  the  defence  aS  his 
own,  and  the  refutation  of  his  opponent's  Tiews,  remained  of  the 
same  opinion  at  the  conclusion  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  argo. 
ment.  The  decisions  were,  however,  generally  referred  to  partiea- 
lar  arbitrators,  or  otherwise  to  the  Courts  of  Lore,  which  we  shall 
presently  notice.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that,  with  the  eZ'> 
ception  of  those  recorded  by  the  Courts  of  Loye>  we  possess  the 
decision  of  only  one  arbitrator.  This  solitary  relique  is  to  be  fbmid 
in  a  tenson  between  Giraud  Riquier  and  Ouillaume  de  Mur,  in 
which  the  former  pro))08es  the  following  question  as  the  subject  of 
debate .  "  Of  two  wealthy  barons,  which  is  the  more  estimable,  lie 
who  expends  his  wealth  for  the  benefit  of  his  friends  and  oomps- 
nions,  to  the  exclusion  of  strangers,  or  he  who  spends  his  all  among 
strangers,  forgetful  of  his  own  kindred  and  friends  ?"  After  some 
argument  an  arbitrator  is  chosen,  who  thus  pronounces  his  decision: 
**  Ouillaume  and  Giraut  have  requested  my  decision  in  a  contest 
which  both  have  carried  on  with  wit  and  genius.  Guillaume  hss 
ably  contended  for  the  baron  who  gives  his  wealth  to  strangers,  and 
Giraut  has  defended  the  one  who  expends  it  on  his  friends,  to  the 
exclusion  of  foreigners.  I,  therefore,  wishing  to  speak  the  truth, 
now  decide,  and  say  that  though  it  be  estimable  to  do  good  to  sll 
men,  yet  the  greater  praise  is  due  to  him  who  first  benefits  his  own 
friends."* 

RICHARD.  RICHARD. 

Si  bel  trop  afianiia  No  nymph  my  heart  can  woood 
Ja  de  Tos  non  paitrei  If  CaTour  die  diride, 

Que  m^or  honorai  And  milei  on  aU  mtoaad, 
Sol  en  ToUe  deman  Unwilling  to  decide : 

Qoe  aautra  dea  beisan  Yd  rather  hatnd  bear 

Tot  can  de  Toa  Tolria.  Than  lore  with  othen  ahare. 

See  Percy,  Reliquei  qf  English  Poetry ,  p.  20-31 ;  Bumey,  History  ofMiuie, 
yd.  ii,  p.  336-8 ;  Favine^  Theatre  qf  Honour  and  KmyhOtood^  torn,  ii,  p.  49 
Faucfaet,  Recueil  de  la  Langue  FroMfOue^  p.  03^ 

*  A  modem  French  translation  of  this  Proven^  version  of  the  old  wpo^ 
«  charity  begins  at  home,"  will  be  found  in  Millot,  HisU  LiU,  dts  Trmih.  torn, 
ill,  p.  109.  The  original  Froyen^al,  which  we  have  here  given,  is  printed 
also  in  Baynouard,  Choix  des  Poesies  des  Troubadours^  torn,  ii,  p.  107;  ^  ^ 
Di?2,  Peerie  der  Troub.  p.  191. 
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The  defence,  however,  of  some  diiputed  argument,  was  not  tlie 
only  object  of  the  temon  :  on  the  contnoy,  we  find  that  satire,  lore, 
revenge,  and  friendship,  are  all,  in  turn,  discussed.  Sometimes  it 
ooDsisted  rnerdj  of  a  series  of  invectives  between  the  rival  poets ; 
and  sometimes,  assuming  a  more  pleasing  aspect,  it  breathed  only 
of  love,  and  as  the  medium  of  exchanging  vows  of  fidelity  and  devo- 
tion between  two  lovers,  must  be  considered  as  a  love^song  in  the 
form  of  a  dialc^e.  In  some  cases  the  number  of  debaters  exceeded 
two,  in  which  case  it  was  called  a  Twneyamen.  A  specimen  of  this 
species  of  composition  is  given  by  Raynouard,*  in  which  three  gallant 
knights  maintain  a  warm  dispute  as  to  the  comparative  favour  of  a  look 
or  a  touch  from  their  mistress.  It  was  customary  for  the  poet  who  un. 
dertook  to  answer  any  of  the  questions  which  might  be  proposed  as  the 
subjects  of  debate,  to  frame  his  reply  in  a  stansa  similar  in  measure 
to  his  antagonist's  proposition,  and  very  frequently  having  the  same 
rhymes.  It  is  from  this  circumstance  that  it  has  been  supposed  that 
these  productions  were  each,  like  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  the  entire 
work  of  one  poet.  There  is,  however,  abundant  proof  that  the 
iauons  were,  what  they  purport  to  be,  the  extemporaneous  efiiisions 
of  rival  poets,  as,  in  addition  to  other  historical  proofs,  they  hear 
evident  marks  of  the  jealousy  and  undisguised  animosity  of  their 
suthors.t    There  are,  it  is  true,  some  few  remaining  specimens 

"  Gnilleou  m'a  dat  et  Guiraut  pensamen 
De  lor  tenso  JQtgar,  don  m'an  aomos ; 
En  razos  e*  I'lu  a  I'antre  ginhot 
D'ett  do8  barofly  qae  donan  engalmen ; 

OaiUems  mante  id  c'als  estianha  rater 
Vol,  Qon  als  neus,  don  sa  razot  et  fortz, 
£  Gnirant  mI  c'als  aieoa  fa  be  tot  Tan 
Et  al3  ^'^^t'^''^**  non  ten  per  pane  ni  gran. 

£  nos  ayem  volgnt  coaaelh  aver 
E  dir  lo  drog,  e  dizem  qne  oonortz 
Eb  de  pretz  dar  e  bos  faitz  on  qne  an ; 
Ma  pus  fin  pretz  a  selh  qn'al  sieus  respan." 

*  Aaynouard,  Chmx  des  PoesUn  det  Traub.  tom.  U,  p.  199 ;  Sismondi,  IMU 
^  fte  SoA  ^Bunpe^  tom.  ii,  p.  108. 

t  See  Sismondi,  voL  i,  p.  137,  who^  as  a  specimen  of  the  animosity  of  the 
poeta,  cites  a  ieiuon  between  Bambaut  de  Yaqueiras  and  the  Marquis  Albert 
Halespina,  two  of  the  most  powerful  and  valiant  captains  of  the  age^  in  which 
thr^  mutually  accuse  each  other  of  Ai^Away  roMfry  and  perjwry.  There  is 
also  abundant  proo^  from  the  compositions  of  the  Troubadours  themselves, 
thit  the  tenamn  were  the  productions  of  more  than  one  author ;  what  can  be 
nuve  decisive  than  the  foUowbig,  in  which  one  poet  cries  to  another,  ^  Ha  I 
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which  are  undoubtedly  the  work  of  one  poet;  in  these  cases,  how. 
ever,  the  dialogue  was  carried  on  with  some  incorporeal  or  insnL 
mate  object,  as  the  Deity,  love,  or  a  mantle. 

From  the  almost  endless  yaiiety  of  questions  debated  in  the  toi- 
sons,  which  meet  us  everywhere  in  the  works  of  Raynouard,  Dies, 
and  Millot,  we  have  selected  a  few,  which  wiU  give  us  a  tolerably 
accurate  idea  of  the  fiivourite  subjects  of  discussion :— - 

"  A  noble  knight  loves  a  lady,  who  returns  his  love ;  he  has,  how- 
ever, long  neglected  to  visit  her,  and  knows  that  if  he  repeats  his 
visits  she  will  renounce  his  love.  Ought  he,  therefore,  in  this  case, 
to  see  her  again  ?''* 

''One  lover  is  so  jealous  that  the  merest  trifles  alarm  him:  ano- 
ther is  so  blinded  by  his  passion  that  he  perceives  not  that  his  be. 
loved  prefers  another.    Which  of  the  two  is  the  truer  lover  ?** 
**  Which  are  the  greater,  the  pleasures  or  the  pains  of  love?" 
"  Ought  a  lady  to  do  as  much  for  her  lover  as  he  for  her  ?" 
These  questions,  empty  and  trifling  as  they  are,  were  frequently 
debated  at  great  length,  and  several  of  the  arguments  display  consi- 
derable ingenuity,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  greater  part 
are  insufferably  dull  and  insipid,  though  perhaps  useful,  as  ptesent- 
ing  us  with  a  faithful  portrait  of  the  licentiousness  and  depredation 
of  the  age.    Before,  however,  we  so  hastily  condemn  these  compo- 
sitions, we  should  duly  remember  the  manner,  the  place,  and  the 
time  in  which  they  were  recited.    We  must  first  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  poetry  of  the  Trou- 
badours consisted  in  the  abundant  and  varied  use  of  rhyme  :t  this 


Falconet,  well  met  <  I  am  glad  that  you  are  here  again,  for  His  long  since  we 
have  had  a  tmton  together.** 

"  Bn  Fakonet,  b'em  plats,  car  es  Tengata 
Que  loncx  tempt  a  no  fi  ab  vot  tenao." 

Baynouard,  ChoiM  ds»  Poesies^  jio.  tom.  t,  p.  147 1  Dlez,  Poaie  der  7Voii&  p* 

*  The  question  Is  proposed  by  Hugues,  and  Bertrand,  his  antagonist,  an- 
swers that "  the  knight  should  immediately  vint  the  lady;**  to  whkh,  how- 
ever, Hugues  replies,  ^  You  appear  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  tender 
passion ;  for,  in  love,  the  more  afibUeyou  are  the  leas  you  gain.** 

"  On  plna  ros  fai  de  be,  meins  hi  goazanha." 

Hiitaire  LUUraire  de  Fnmee  (par  les  Moines  de  S.  Maur),  torn,  ziz,  p.  800; 
Baynouard,  CAour  det  Poesiea  de$  TVvui.  tom.  iv,  p.  317. 

f  Want  of  space  alone  prevents  the  ezaminaUon  of  the  various  hypotheses 
on  this  interesting  sulgect  %  suffice  it  to  say  that  l^smondi,  Gingudn^  and 
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waiy  in  fact,  the  very  giound^work  of  their  versification^  the  pecu- 
liar feature  which  distingaished  it  from  that  of  the  dassical  ages. 
The  great  yarietj  of  stanxas  in  which  they  indulged  must  also  be 
lemembered.  So  greats  indeed,  was  the  license  permitted  in  this 
respecty  that  Rambaut  de  Vaqueiras,  sumamed  "  le  Bel  Cavalier" 
hu  left  a  poem  in  six  stanzas,  each  of  which  is  in  a  different  dia. 
lect;*"  the  first  being  in  Romance^  the  second  in  Tuscan,  the  third  in 
IVench,  the  fourth  in  Gascon,  the  fifth  in  Spanish,  and  the  sixth  in 
a  most  curious  milange  of  all  these  idioms.  It  must  also  be  consi. 
deied  that  these  poems  were  framed  with  the  strictest  regard  to  har- 
mony, that  they  were  composed  for  music,  and  were  expressly 
idfl^>ted  to  the  melodious  tones  of  the  haip.  It  was  by  this  power* 
fal  and  heart-stirring  combination  of  two  of  the  most  powerful  of 
tlie  imitatiye  arts,t  of  poetical  enthusiasm  and  of  musical  expression, 

Audrey  attribute  it  to  an  Arabian  origin,  while  Murmtori,  Tyrwhitt,  and  the 
ingenious  Hallam,  deduce  it  from  the  Latin  rhythmical  verses,  whidi,  in  the 
decline  of  that  language,  became  current  among  those  who  were  unable  to  ap- 
predate  the  true  force  of  syllabic  quantity.  Is  it  not  possible^  however,  that 
iliyme,  Hke  chivalry,  may  have  had  its  origin  with  the  **  baH>arou8  Gciht  9" 
ffliy  it  not  have  arisen  *mid  the  fogs  of  Iceland  and  the  mists  of  Scandinavia? 
We  think  it  may ;  and  doubt  not  that  'ere  long  it  wUi  be  satiB&ctorUy  proved 
that  the  ^  lords  of  the  lion  heart  and  eagle  eye,"  the  authors  of  the  Edda  and 
tlie  Niebebmgenf  the  tribes  who  first  raised  the  female  character  to  the  proud 
pre-eminence  which  it  now  enjoys,  were  the  originators  and  inventors  of  that 
chief  beauty  of  modem  poesy — rhyme. 

*  Compositions  of  this  description,  when  each  stanza  was  composed  sepa- 
ntely,  and  without  any  stated  return  of  rhyme  or  equality  of  metre,  were 
termed  Desearts^  an  expression  signifying  discordance.  This  style  appears  to 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Troubadours  to  denote  the  contending  feelings 
which  filled  their  breasts  when  their  mistress  proved  unfaitiifiilor  unkind:  as 
it  the  case  in  the  instances  which  we  have  dted  of  Rambaut  de  V^aqueiras  (the 
nme  ^beleavaluf^  who  the  Marquis  Malespina  charged  with  highway  rob- 
l«ry),  who  afterwards  mentiona  the  infidelity  of  his  mistress*  and  states  that  as 
sufficient  reason  for  the  discordance  of  his  poetry.  The  aoort  was  precisely  the 
opposite^  and  was  meant  to  signify  the  delists  arising  from  a  fiivoured  pas- 
sion. Thus,  Guiraut  de  SaUgnac  informs  us  that  as  long  as  his  mistress 
proves  &ithiul  he  will  never  compose  a  dmooriy  but  will  occupy  himself  with 

"  £  ja  no  feint  ducoH 
S^iea  ocort 
Ebon  aocozdanm 
Trobea  ab  lieys,  qn'am  plus  fort." 

Rayaouard,  Chois  dei  Poeties^  8fe.  torn*  ill,  p.  396;  Biez,  Poesia  dtr  Troub.' 
pull6L 

f  On  the  powerful  effects  of  the  union  of  mufldc  and  poetry,  the  reader  is 
lefierred  to  the  philological  works  of  O.  J,  Yossius,  and  more  especially  to  his 
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that  the  Trouhadours  (first  fruits  of  European  literature)  so  ra]^y 
acquired  that  proud  pre^rainenoe,  and  that  universal  admiratioDj 
which,  like  the  chords  of  their  own  harps,  have  long  since  moul- 
dered in  the  dust,  and  are  hidden  'neath  the  wreck  of  ages.  Can  it, 
then,  for  a  moment^  be  imagined  that  these  poems,  composed  upon 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  when  inflamed  by  love  or  excited  by  an 
animated  rivalry,  will  bear  to  be  laid  before  the  searching  eye  of 
criticism,  and,  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  halting  prose  trans- 
lation, to  be  perused  solely  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  senti- 
ments  and  ideas  which  they  contain  ?  As  well  might  we  attempt 
to  render  interesting  in  a  prose  translation  the  odes  of  Anacreon, 
the  songs  of  Alcmanes,  or  the  lyrics  of  Alccus.  Lyric  poetry  may 
be  compared  to  a  temple,  fair,  light,  tasteful,  yet  withal  fantastic  in 
its  style,  the  foundations  of  which  are  harmony  and  enthusiasm ;  dL 
vest  it  of  these,  its  only  supports,  and  the  heavy,  shapeless  mass  of  mini 
which  bestrew  the  ground  will,  to  pursue  the  metaphor,  still  bear 
a  strong  similarity  to  the  dulness  and  insipidity  of  the  poetry  when, 
divested  of  its  choicest  beauties,  it  is  reduced  to  the  level  of  languid 
prose.  In  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  compositions  of  the  Trouba- 
dours, we  must  transport  ourselves  to  the  age  of  chivalry ;  we  must 
conjure  up  a  vision  of  the  days  that  are  past ;  we  must  imagine 
knights,  esquires,  and  pages,  collected  for  the  celebration  of  a  solemn 
tournament,*  and,  surrounded  by  imposing  pomp  and  brilliant  page- 


The  treatise  by  his  son  Isaac,  Ds  Pcemahm  CmUu  tt 
VmbuM  Rhjfihmip  contains  a  fund  of  valuable  information  on  the  sulfject, 
mingled,  howaver,  with  those  wild  and  imaginative  notions  whidi  diitin- 
guished  the  author.  In  perusing  the  works  of  the  younger  yo«iu%  ve 
must  never  forget  his  love  for  the  marvellous,  and  his  pr^udices  In  ftvoor  of 
antiquity.  The  treatise  D0  PomuiAfm,  j;o.  is  written  solely  with  the  views 
of  eztolUng  the  music  of  the  ancients,  and  depreciating  that  of  modem  na- 
tions, except  the  Chinese,  for  whom  he  has  a  most  strange  predilection.  See 
also  Jortin's  Phiklogieai  TVoolt,  VoL  ii,  p.  1. 

*  These  military  diverrions  have  already  been  so  frequently  and  m  aUy 
discussed,  that  another  detailed  account  of  them  might,  perhaps,  be  deemed 
superfluous  and  tedious.  We  cannot,  however,  let  the  subject  pass  without 
adverting  to  the  difference  which  existed  between  the  Jousis  and  the  ttmut^ 
MMfUf— chivalric  institutions,  which,  though  essentially  different,  are  still  veiy 
frequently  confounded.  The  former  were  the  direct  ofi&pring  of  the  judkSil 
combata,  recorded  by  Tacitus  as  existing  among  the  northern  tribes ;  in  which 
the  accused  was  permitted  to  meet  his  accuser  foce  to  face,  and  in  single  con- 
flict to  maintain  his  innocence,  relyin|^  perhaps,  less  on  the  strength  of  hit 
individual  arm,  than  on  those  deep-rooted  fbelings  of  superstition  which  led 
hhn  to  believe  that  *«6od  defends  the  brave"  (Deoi  Jmihrihu  adtm)- 
The  jami  was,  in  foct,  the  precursor  of  the  modem  duel  (a  mode  of  tiiil 
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vktrj,  view  the  knights  superhly  mounted  and  capairisoned,  each 
one  adorned  with  the  Javeurt*  of  her  to  gain  whose  approring 
smile  he  dared  every  danger^  plunge  recklessly  into  the  animated 
conflict.  The  mimic  warfare  o^er^  we  must  transport  ourselves  to 
die  great  hall  of  the  castle*  and  there — surrounded  hy  all  that  is 
lovely,  or  gallant,  or  nohle,  or  hrave  ;  by  all  that  is  calculated  to 
heat  the  imagination  or  to  inflame  the  hearts-imagine  a  knight, 
perhaps  already  crowned  with  the  laurels  of  victory,  stepping  forth, 
and  in  a  melodious  voice,  accompanied  by  his  well-tuned  harp,  pro- 
posing a  subject  for  discussion ;  his  rival  then  advancing,  and  in  a 
itanza  of  similar  metre  answering  the  question.  The  verbal  con- 
teat  over,  and  the  decision  granted,  we  may  easily  imagine  the  vic- 
torious poet  receiving  from  the  hands  of  the  fair  dispensers  of 
renown,  the  longed-for  wreath  of  victory.     In  the  tender  and  vo- 

posMtting  all  the  barbariBm  of  the  northern  ordeal,  without  its  religi- 
ous feelings) ;  the  arms  used  were  of  an  offensive  nature ;  and  the  com- 
batants seldom  separated  until  one  or  other  had  received  a  mortal 
voand.  The  ioumamenty  on  the  contrary,  was  intended  merely  as  a  mi- 
Utiiy  amusement;  in  which  bodies  of  knights  exercised  themselves  in 
mimic  war&re,  and  contended  for  the  approbation  of  the  fiur.  The  arms 
used,  also^  were  of  an  inoffensive  nature,  being  generally  restricted  to  head- 
less spears  and  blunted  swords  and  daggers.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  these 
precautions,  innumerable  accidents  occurred.  Ducange,  in  his  admira- 
ble dissertation  on  the  subject,  names  upwards  of  twenty  nobles  of  the  high- 
est rank  who  died  in  them.  The  evil  at  length  grew  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  popes  thundered  forth  their  anathemas  against  those  who  practised  them* 
averred  that  those  who  died  in  them  would  unavoidably  be  damned,  and  even 
denied  them  christian  burial :  *'Etsi  quit  eorum  tbi  mortutu  fieriU  quamvu  «• 
foenttentia  rum  denegetur^  Ecclesiastic^  tamen  eareat  sepuliurL** — (ConciL  Laic 
nm.  A.  D.  1179).  The  exciting  influences  of  these  conflicts  were  too  great 
to  be  thua  easily  dispensed  with,  and  the  tournaments  were  continued  with 
unabated  vigour  until  the  year  1659  when  Henry  II,  King  of  France,  receiv- 
ed hia  death-blow  in  one.  From  this  period  they  gradually  fell  into  disuse ; 
sod  their  declme  was  not  a  little  hastened  by  the  invention  of  gunpowder, 
whidi  altogether  changed  the  mode  of  war&re.  For  detailed  accounts  of  this 
subject  see  Bucange,  Ghssarium^  voce  **  TomeamerUum  ;**  Ducange,  Dm. 
mlaiioiu  VI  tt  VII  a  FHiMtoire  de  S.  Louis  ;  Strutt*s  Sports  and  Pastimes^  p. 
88 ;  Scott's  EsMoiif  on  Romance  ;  and  last,  though,  in  point  of  antiquarian  re- 
aaazdi,  not  least,  his  admirable  description  of  the  tournament  in  Ivanhoe. 

*  If  the  knight  happened  to  lose  this  valued  trifle,  his  mistress  quickly 
gave  him  another ;  and  so  eagerly  did  the  ladies  furnish  their  ftvoured  lovers 
with  new  pledges  of  their  affection,  that  at  the  conclusion  ol  the  conflict  they 
frequently  found  themselves  nearly  destitute  of  decent  covering.  From  this 
expression,  faveur^  is  derived  the  bride's  fwwin, — See  S.  Palaye,  Mmm,  nir 
^Ancitma  ChtvoiL  torn,  i^  pr  95. 

VOL.  IX.,  NO.  xzvir.  00 
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luptuous  Strains  of  the  Troubedours,  there  is  a  vehemence  and  an 
ardour  peculiarly  their  own^  which  may  well  defy  all  attempts  at 
imitation  or  translation.  They  are  the  natural  and  glowing  expres- 
sions of  the  early  genius  of  an  imaginative  people :  loo  nervous,  too 
simple,  and  too  striking,  ever  to  be  duly  appreciated  by  after  ages, 
and  too  exclusively  adapted  to  music  to  be  criticised  from  the  cold 
and  spiritless  .relics  which,  having  survived  the  lapse  of  ages,  are 
now  to  be  found  only  in  the  collections  of  the  curious. 

When  peace  or  a  truce  brought  with  it  a  brief  repose,  the  public 
lists,  the  crowded  tournament,  and  the  applauding  fair,  all  conspired 
to  keep  the  mind  in  the  same  undeviating  direction  to  its  favourite 
object,  chivalry.    Beneath  the  azure  sky  of  Provence  it  was,  as  we 
have  before  seen,  that  this  institution  first  presented  that  brilliant 
pageantry  and  those  varied  forms,  which,  glimmering  through  the 
mists  of  ages,  still  charm  the  imagination  of  the  poet  and  command 
the  attention  of  the  historian.     The  same  congenial  soil  gave  birth, 
also,  to  one  of  the  most  singular  of  chivalric  institutions,  the  Courts 
of  Love.     The  Troubadours,  in  the  discussion  of  the  numerous  ab- 
struse questions  in  which  they  so  much  delighted,  might  naturally 
be  supposed  to  desire  to  lay  their  contentions  before  some  tribunal,  to 
whose  final  decree  both  parties  might  unhesitatingly  yield.     To 
supply  this  want  were  founded  the  Courts  of  Love,  in  which  the 
fair  sex  presided,  and  gravely  debated  the  merits  of  the  arguments 
which  had  been  pleaded  by  the  contending  poets.    The  fair  rulers 
of  these  courts  did  not,  however,  restrict  themselves  to  the  discus- 
sion of  such  abstruse  and  problematical  questions,  but,  under  the 
pretence  of  a  regard  for  social  improvement,  took  cognizance  of 
every  thing  relating  to  love.    Before  these  tribunals  husbands  com- 
plained of  the  infidelity  of  their  wives,  lovers  appealed  against  the 
harshness  of  their  mistresses,  and  ladies  depicted  the  neglect  of  their 
lovers,  requesting  that  they  might  formally  be  permitted  to  renounce 
their  devotion  ;  everything,  in  short,  relating  to  the  tender  passioOi 
was  discussed  with  a  scholastic  and  punctilious  subtilty  that  could 
hardly  have  been  surpassed  by  the  sophistry  which  distinguished  the 
scholars  of  the  age.     These  tribunals,  which  were  generally  con- 
voked and  presided  over  by  some  lady  distinguished  by  rank  or 
beauty,  consisted  of  an  unlimited  number  of  married  ladies,  the 
number  varying  from  ten  to  forty :  the  Countess  of  Champagne, 
however,  presided  over  one  of  sixty  ladies.    In  addition,  however, 
to  these  laidy  judges,  it  appears  that  knights  also  were  admitted,  each 
of  whom  had  his  peculiar  duty ;  and  from  the  great  number  and 
quality  of  these  officers  it  would  appear  that  they  were  founded 
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upon  the  model  of  the  flovereign  courts.*  The  decrees  of  these 
eouits  were  guided  br  a  certain  code  of  loye,t  which  was  stated  to 
hate  been  found  by  a  Breton  knight,  while  wandering  through  a 
thick  forest,  suspended  by  a  golden  chain  from  a  tree.  This  ama- 
tory code,  a  copy  of  which  was  possessed  by  every  tribunal,  consisted 
of  thirty*one  articles,  which  inculcated,  as  may  be  imagined,  a  very 
easy  system  of  morality,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  of  refined  li. 
bertinism.  In  the  decisions  (or,  as  they  were  termed,  arriisj  of 
these  singular  monuments  of  love,  the  unblushing  familiarity  with 
which  the  fair  ones  expressed  their  amours,  and  the  art  with  which 
they  discussed  the  tender  passion,  is  truly  surprising ;  and  though 

*  The  only  complete  list  which  we  have  remaining  of  the  offices  of  the  Court 
of  Love,  will  be  found  in  the  Hiti.  de  VAead.  des  InscripiUmi  et  BeUet  Lettrei  ; 
500  penons  are  there  named,  with  the  separate  office  which  each  occupied. 
This  list  has  been  printed  from  a  manuscript  of  the  end  of  the  16th  century, 
which  was  transcribed  from  the  original  o4  at  least,  fifty  years  earlier  date. 
From  the  names  of  the  numerous  historical  personages  recorded,  it  has  been 
stated  that  this  court  was  one  held  in  1410,  by  Charles  VI.  and  his 
Queen  Isabella,  of  Bavaria.— See  Hist,  de  FAcad.  det  Iruorips.  eie,  torn,  vii,  p, 
287 ;  Diez,  BeUrage  Zur  KenninUs  der  R'omitchen  Poene^  p.  93. 

t  This  code  has  been  recorded  by  Andres,  a  chaplain  of  the  Court  of 
Fnnce^  who  has  likewise  left  us  a  voluminous  recoi^l  of  the  aniii  of  the 
Courts  of  Jjove,  His  work,  however,  though  regarded  by  Baynouard  as  a 
veracious  authority,  consists  of  a  series  of  fabulous  legends,  the  foundation  of 
whidi,  however,  is  truth.  Some  of  these  veraeiaut  records  are  too  palpably 
ibiurd  to  need  refutation.  Thus,  he  tells  ua  that  *'  a  knight  who  violated  his 
plighted  fiuth,  was  whipped  with  rods  at  Aiz  ;**  and  that  **  burial  was  denied 
to  a  lady  who  had  broken  some  of  the  laws  of  love.**  These  facts,  it  is  true, 
have  startled  Baynouard,  who,  however,  gravely  satisfies  himself  hj  affirm- 
ing that  these  tribunals  were  fully  empowered  to  execute  these  decrees,  if 
necessary,  by  force,  otherwise  by  the  laws  of  honour,  which  lead  a  man  to 
rVk  his  life  in  a  duel  or  to  pay  his  debts  of  honour.  Honour,  forsooth,  must 
have  been  in  those  days  something  more  than  a  *'mere  escutcheon,**  if  it 
couM  thus  lead  a  gallant  knight  to  allow  himself  to  be  publicly  whipped,  or 
the  relations  of  a  lady  to  permit  her  to  remain  disinterred.  The  absurdity 
is  palpable,  as  has  been  amply  proved  in  a  small  work  by  the  learned  Diea^ 
entitled  BeUrage  smr  Kenniniss  der  RUmisehen  Poeeie.  Berlin,  1825.  This 
writer,  perhaps,  carries  his  objections  to  too  great  a  length,  in  denying  alto- 
gether the  emstenee  of  these  tribunab ;  though,  In  regsord  to  their  penal  au- 
thority, he  is  undoubtedly  correct.  M.  de  Chasteuil,  a  learned  though  cre- 
dulous Frenchman,  published  in  1701  a  work,  in  which  he  treats  of  these 
courts  as  possessed  of  unlimited  authority  and  power.  His  work  was,  how- 
ever, ably  refuted  by  M.  de  Haitze  in  1702,  who  at  some  length  exposed  the 
visionary  theories  of  ChasteuiL  An  accurate  precis  of  this  literary  contro- 
versy will  be  found  in  De  Sade,  Mimoires  pour  la  Vie  de  Peirarquty  tom.  ii, 
p.  H  note. 
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they  sometiiiies  Jiid  a  wanner  sentiment  beneath  the  more  deooroui 
name  of  friendship^  or  shrouded  it  beneath  the  cloak  of  Platonic 
love  or  disinterested .  aSectioOj  snch  was  the  simplicity  of  mannen 
that,  even  in  the.  presence  of  their  husbands^  they  unblushingly 
dared  to  give  unequivocal  inarks  of  the  friendship  and  admiration  in 
which  they  held  their  cavalieri  serventu  This  unbridled  licentious. 
nesB,  combined  with  the  foppery  which  characterised  these  institu- 
tions,  tended,  perhaps,  to  hasten  their  suppression,  as  we  find  little 
mention  made  of  them  after  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Evil,  however,  as  was  the  system  of  these  tribunals,  the 
tensons  which  were  discussed  in  them  are,  perhaps,  more  valuable 
than  any  of  the  other  reliques  of  the  Proven9als,  as  presenting  us 
with  a  more  lively  and  more  natural  picture  of  the  manners  of  the 
times ;  they  give  us,  in  fact,  the  only  complete  view  of  the  institu- 
tion of  chivalry ;  and  in  the  licentious,  yet  ingenious,  and  indeoeot, 
yet  sincere,  expressions  which  characterise  these  compositions,  we 
have  a  faithful  picture  of  that  institution,  composed  as  it  was  of  ve- 
neration and  of  grossness,  of  simplicity  and  of  gorgeousness,  of  mag- 
nanimity and  of  selfishness ;  in  short,  of  feelings  the  most  opposite, 
and  of  affections  the  most  lemote. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  Courts  of  Love,  we  must  be  carelul 
not  to  confound  them  with  the  Jeux  Floriaux,  which  were  of  a  to^ 
tally  different  nature.     These  latter  sprang  up  at  Toulouse  in  the 
decline  of  Proven9al  literature,  and  were  one  of  the  numerous  efibrts 
then  made  for  its  revival.     These  games  were  instituted  in  1323. 
under  the  auspices  of  seven  gentlemen  of  Toulouse,  who,  poets  them- 
selves, were  accustomed  to  meet  for  the  recitation  of  their  composi- 
tions at  a  retired  spot  near  the  city.  Wishing  to  increase  their  num- 
bers, and  at  the  same  time  to  give  publicity  to  their  scheme,  they  sent 
round  the  country  circular  letters,  signed  by  La  gate  SocHiides  Sept 
Trobadors,  offering  a  reward  of  a  golden  violet  to  the  author  of  the 
poem  which  should  be  deemed  the  best,  at  the  next  assembly  in 
May,  1323.     This  first  meeting  was  numerously  attended,  and  the 
prize  was  adjudged  to  Amauld  Vidal,  who  was  immediately  created 
a  doctor  of  the  "  gate  science,''     These  assemblies  were  continued 
annually,  and  were  numerously  attended ;  they,  however,  received 
greater  publicity  through  the  generosity  of  a  poetess,  Clemence 
d'Isaure,  who  left  in  her  will  three  other  golden  flowers,  which  were 
added  to  the  original  violet.     Until  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  it  bad 
been  merely  a  private  institution  for  the  encouragement  of  poetry ;  in 
1646,  however,  that  monarch  took  it  under  his  especial  patronage, 
added  a  golden  amaranth  to  the  prizes  already  offered,  and  limited 
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the  number  of  memben  to  Uurtji^x.  The  instilution  19  tdll  in 
exttteooe,  its  annual  festivals  being  celebrated  in  May.  Its  monu 
%j  also,  has  been  reformed ;  and  no  composition  which  treats  of  an 
udswfiil  passion  is  permitted  to  be  recited.^ 

CRITES. 


*  Yellj^yillazet  et  Oimier,  HUlohrt  de  Frameey  torn,  viii,  p.  130»&c. ;  see 
iho  CiMDeuve^  Origins  dn  Jetut  FlarioM^.  This  latter  author,  who  main- 
tains  that  these  institutions  had  their  rise  in  Provence,  adds,  by  way  of  satire 
00  the  Germans,  to  whom  he  had  a  great  disiike,  that  ^Ui  Attemandg^  qui  mi 
tmijmn  4U»  le$  »mgt$  dn  ffenHUegtes  Fnmfoues,  en  introdtueirent  dk«r  eu»  la 
fafm  tt  la  O011I1MM;"— p.  46;  Ac. 

(To  be  eoniUiued). 


SKETCHES  OF  EUROPEAN  ORNITHOLOGY- 
GOULD'S  «  fil&BS  OF  EU&OFF." 

MIMETKEMTH    PART. 

Platx  L  The  White  Wagtail,— ilfotoaAa  oOa,— Bei^^ronette 
gi]8e,Fr.^ — Cntrettolacinerea,/t, — ^Weisse  Bachstelse,  6.^ — ^Zwik- 
rtaart,  2>.  The  true  M.  alboj  of  linneus ;  common  in  France  and 
the  European  continent,  Africa,  and  the  high  lands  of  India ;  but  un- 
known in  Britain :  and  principally  differing  from  the  British  species 
in  the  absence  of  the  deep-hlack  colouring  on  the  back,  by  whidi  the 
Istter  is  characterized.  Food:  Flies,  and  other  Insects  and  their 
larre;  Millipedes.  Nest:  formed  in  rocks,  bridge-arches,  towers, 
hoUow  trees.  JEggi  :  6,  bluish-white,  spotted  with  black.  Female  : 
white  colour  less  pure, — black  occipital  mark  less  extensive,  than  in 
mak. 

Plate  II.  Shoveller  Duck,---'/7Ayno&a/im— 4>lim  Anae — dypeaia^ 
—(A.  mbenej  GmeL), — ^^Canard  Souchet,  on  le  Rouge,  Fr^ — Ana- 
tra  mestolone,  //., — Loffelente,  G.  The  type  of  a  new  genus,  insti- 
tuted, by  Leach,  on  the  peculiar  configuration  of  the  beak  {thxt>  the 
beak,  ^^U^  a  shield) ;  and  thus  characterized :  Beak  long,  with  base 
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unarmedy  semiH^lindricy  lip  dilated,  spoon-shaped^  with  small  inciinred 
naiL  Sides  of  mandihles  with  pectinated  lamelle.  NattriU  medial, 
oval,  basal.  TaU  short,  simple,  commonlj  14-ieatheredi  Spathuka^ 
of  Fleming.  Food,  of  this,  the  only  British  species,  Insect-larvsB, 
fresh.water  plants.  Nidtficationy  like  that  of  Common  Wild  Duck. 
Sggi :  10 — 12 ;  pale-green.  Figures  of  male  and  female  admirably 
executed.* 

Pi«ATK  III.  Reed- Wren, — Saliearia  arundmaceaj  (Syhfioj  Mo- 
taciila,  and  Curruca  aruruL,  respectively,  of  Latham,  Gmelin,  and 
Brisson), — ^le  Bee-fin  des  Roseaox,  on  Eiarvatte,  Fr^ — der  Rohrsan- 
ger,  G,f — ^het  Karrakietje,  2>.  A  Brituh  spedes,  migratory ;  ar- 
riving in  April :  nearly  allied  to  S*  phragmkia ;  but  distinguishable 
by  larger  size,  and  uniform  tint  of  upper  surface.  Food .-  aquatic 
flies  and  larve.  Nest  .*  upright,f  flower-pot-shaped ;  formed  of 
seed-tops  of  reeds  and  long  grass,  and  attached  to  stems  of  the  for- 
mer. Eggs  I  4 — 5,  greenish-white,  speckled  and  blotched  with 
brown  and  dull-green.    Fig.  Male  and  Female. 

Plate  IV.  Natterer's  Warbler, — Sylvia  Nattereri, — Bee-fin 
Natterer,  Fr.  A  new  and  rare  species,  discovered,  by  Natterer  of 
Vienna,  in  South  of  Spain,  and  since  met  with  in  South  of  France, 
Switzerland,  and  the  Tyrol.  Food :  small  Arachnida  and  Insects. 
Neit :  among  grass ;  spherical :  formed  externally  of  dead  leaves, 
with  lateral  orifice.  Fggs  .*  4 — 5,  globular,  white,  dotted  with  pale- 
red.    Fig»  One  male. 

Plate  V.  The  Sanderling, — Arenaria  Calidrii,  oiim  CaUd^ — 
IVinga  armaria, — le  Sanderling  variable,  JV., — der  gemeine  Strand- 
laufer,  graue  Sonderling,  G,, — Grijze  Zandplevier,  2>.  An  autom- 
nal  migrant  from  the  Arctic  regions ;  arriving  about  August  or  Sep- 
tember. Food:  Coleoptera,  and  marine  insects.  iVitlj^oalitNi on- 
known.    jPiJ^.  two  birds  in  summer-  and  winter-  plumage. 

Plate  VI.  Tree-Pipit, — AMhus  arJoreti*,— le  Pipit  des  Buis- 
sons,  7^r.y— der  Baumpieper,  G,  A  British  species,  nearly  resem- 
bling A.  pratensis  ;  but  distinguishable  by  its  short  and  cuirted  hind- 
claw,  and  migratory  habits.   Arrives  in  early  spring.   Food:  insects 

*  Having  exhausted  all  our  scanty  stock  of  laudatory  epithets  in  theanaly- 
ais  of  the  preceding  parts  of  Mr.  6ould*8  worir,  we  ahidl,  henceforth,  observe 
an  economical  silence  in  our  descriptions,  except  when  we  have  some  glaring 
defect  to  notice,  or  some  important  error  to  expose.— P. 

f  The  nest  and  egg  of  this  species  are  beauttfully  and  correctly  figured  bj 
Schinz,  in  his  admirable  Bewchreilmng  und  AbhUdung  der  kihuUiehm  Kedtf 
vndEyerder  Vogel:  4to.    Zurich,  1890. 
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and  their  lanre.  Nut :  constructed  amid  long  herbage  or  low  bushes, 
of  moss,  fibrous  roots^  and  withered  grasses.  Bggs  :  4 — 5,  greyish- 
white,  speckled  with  brownish-purple.  Sexes  alike.  F'ig.  one  adult 
mile. 

Plate  VII.  Rnddj  Shieldrake,— TVufoma  ruHla  (Anas  Ouar^ 
fa,  Linn.), — le  Canard  Kasarka,  jPr.,-^e  gelbrothe  Ente,  6.  A 
raie^£aropean  and  still  rarer  British  species,  provisionally  placed  un- 
der Tadoma  ;  but  destined,  we  sagely  predict,  ere  long,  to  constitute, 
with  Anas  tadomaides,  a  new  genus,  C<uarka  9  One  specimen  only 
yet  killed  in  Britain.  Food:  grasses^  aquatic  Insects  and  larre, 
Breeds  on  borders  of  large  rivers.  JSggs :  8 — 10,  white.  Female 
distinguished  from  male  by  absence  of  black  collar  ;  less  brilliant  co- 
louring of  plumage ;  and  grey  speckling  of  back.    Pig.  adult  male. 

Plate  VIII.  Brake  Locustelle  (Grasshopper  Lark  and  Warbler, 
of  olden  time), — LocusteUa  amcukh — ^le  Bee-fin  locustelle,  JPr., — 
Henschrekensanger,  G*  A  common  British  species,  especially  in 
the  south.  Food:  small  Molluscs,  Insects.  Nest:  concealed 
among  brambles  or  fiirze ;  formed  of  moss  and  dried  stems  of  GaU' 
Ml.  Eggs:  4 — 5,  pinkish.grrey,  with  numerous  specks  of  deeper 
tint  Fig.  male  and  female :  dark  spots  on  throat  of  formsTy  most 
conspicuously  marked. 

Plate  IX.  Cinereous  Shearwater,— Pu^tM  cinereusy — le  Petrel 
Paffin,  Fr.i — der  Wasserscherer,  G.  A  species  lately  transferred 
from  Procellaria  ;  widely  diffused  over  Europe ;  but  rare  in  Bri- 
tain. P.JuHginosuSy  of  Strickland,  probably  only  a  young  bird  of 
present  subject.  Foody  and  habits:  those  of  P.  Anglorum.  Nidi- 
Jieation  unknown.     Fig.  two  adult  birds. 

Plate  X.  Purple  Sandpiper, — Tringa  mariiimay — le  Becasseau 
violet,  Fr.y — ^Migratory.  Winter-visitant  in  Britain,  October — 
ApriL  Distinguished  from  congeners  by  rich-violet  tint  of  plumage, 
deeper  in  summer.  Food:  small  testaceous  Molluscs,  Crustacea, 
marine  plants.    Ntdification  unknown.    Fig.  an  adult  male. 

Plate  XI.  Sky-I^rk, — Alauda  arvensisy — ^I'Alouette  des  champs, 
Fr.,— Allodola,  It.y — die  gemeine  oder  Feld-Lerche,  &.,— de  ge- 
meene  Leeurik,  2).  Food:  grain,  Insects.  Nsst:  on  the  ground. 
J^gs  :  4 — 5,  greyish,  spotted  with  brown.  Fig.  an  adult  male,  and 
young  bird. 

Plats  XII.  Conmion  Cuckoo, — Cuculus  canorus, — ^le  Coucou 
gris,  Fr^ — Cucule  cenerino,  A., — Asch-grauer  oder  gemeiner  Ku- 
kuk,  (r.r-de  Koekoek,  2).  A  bird  too  well  known  to  require  de- 
scription.   The  adult  bird  quits  Britain  on  its  migration  southward. 
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in  Aug^t ;  the  youngs  in  September.  In  genial  springs,  we  have 
been  accostamed  to  hear  the  wricome  voice  of  the  male  about  April 
18th*    F^[•  an  adult,  and  young  biid. 

Plate  XIII.  Nightingale, — PhUomela  huevna^ — ^le  Rossigiiol, 
Pr*y — il  Rttssignuolo^  li^ — die  Nachtegal,  6r.^^— -Nachtegael,  D^— 
See  Mr.  Blyth's  Papers,  in  Nos.  15,  and  16,  of  Tht  Anafytt.  Fig. 
one  male,  rather  too  highly  cobured. 

Platk  XIV.  Great  Egret, — Ardea  albcty — ^le  H4ron  Aigrette,  oa 
blano,  Fr^ — ^la  Garaa  bianca,  /t,-— der  weisse  Silberreiher,  (?^— de 
witte  Reiger,  2).  A  beautiful  q)ecimen,  common  in  southern  and 
eastern,  rare  in  central  and  north  Europe.  The  long,  hidr-like  fear 
thers,  which  spring  from  the  back,  and  are  susceptible  of  eiectira 
and  depression  at  will,  appear  in  Spring,  and  are  lost  in  Aotomo. 
Foodf  and  ^kiMto,like  those  of  A  dnerea.  Ngtit  arboreal,  Fggs: 
4 — 6»  bluish-white.  Fig  4  an  adult  male.  Temminck  has  oonfoimded 
this  bird  with^.  JBgretiOf  a  distinct  American  species. 

PxATK  Xy.  Common  Creeper, — Certhkk  fimUiariti — le  Grim- 
pereau,  T^r.,— il  Piochio  passerine,  /#.,— der  gemeine  BamnUiafer, 
£r., — gemeen  of  europisch  Boomkruipertje,  2>.  The  only  EnropeaD 
species  of  the  genus ;  permanently  resident  in  Britain.  An  exptft 
tree-climber :  cry,  resemblmg  that  of  Regulus.  auricapiUui.  Insec- 
tivorous. Nest:  of  grass  and  mosses,  in  holes  of  trees.  Eggs: 
7-*9,  white,  speckled  with  reddish-brown.    Fig*  an  adult. 

Platb  XVL— Bewick's  Swan,— C^^iw  J9«fC7icAm,— le  Cygvede 
Bewick,  Fr*  This  newly-discovered  species  of  wild  swan  diiers 
from  the  Hooper  in  its  smaller  sise,  and  the  colouring  of  the  beak, 
which  is  black  at  point,  and  orange-yellow  at  base,  in  vuile  bird,  and 
lemon-yellow  in  fimale.  For  the  distinguishing  characters  of  inter- 
nal structure,  we  must  refer  to  YarreU's  paper  in  Luuugan  Tramac' 
Hotu*  Food:  like  that  of  congener.  Nest:  of  moss-peat;  6 iSeet 
long,  4}  wide,  2  deep,  and  1^  in  diameter  of  cavity.  Eggs:  brovn- 
ish-white,  clouded  with  a  darker  tint.    Fig.  an  adult  male. 

Plats  XVIL  Wood-Lark,-— ilfaiMfo  arftoreo,— V Alouette  lolo, 
Fr^ — ^la  Lodola  degli.alberi,  Zf.,-— die  Baum-  oder  Waldleicbe,  G^ 
— Boomleeurik,  2>.  Migratory  to  and  from  Britain,  April — Oeto- 
ber.  Food:  Insects,  oily  seeds.  Nut:  terrestrial ;  beneath  herba- 
ceous tuft  or  shrub.  Eggs  .*  4 — 5,  grey,  spotted  with  brown  .  Fig' 
an  adult  male. 

Platb  XVIII.  Scaup  Pochard,~JPii%B&»— olim  iliKM— inonfa, 
-^le  Canard  miloninan,  /^r.,^— die  Beig-Ente,  G.^— Berg^^end,  Top- 
per of  Velt  Duiker,  2>«     Native  residence,  and  scene  of  nidificaikii^ 
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the  Arctic  regions.  Migrates  to  Europe,  on  approach  of  winter. 
Food:  fishea,  MoUosca,  and  marine  plants,  obtained  bj  diving. 
FtmaUy  differing  so  much,  in  plumage,  from  tnaUt  and  moreoyer 
nsrked  with  a  broad  white  band  at  base  of  bill,  as  to  have  been  de- 
Kiibed  ss  a  distinct  species,  A^  Jranata.  Fig,  an  adult  male,  and 
femtle. 

Platx  XIX.  Crested  Lark, — Mtuda  cTuiatOi — ^I'Alouette  a 
hioaseool  noir,  Fr,  (A.  eocAmr,  of  Temminck), — la  Capellugola, 
Iti — die  Haubenlerche,  G,^ — Gekuifde  Leeurik,  2>.  Common  in 
SoQth-Europe :  rarely  occurring  northward.  Female  distinguished, 
firom  flia&,  by  smaller  size,  and  shorter  crest  Food^  and  nett:  re- 
lemUing  those  of  A.  arvemis.  Eggs  :  4 — 5,  pale  ashy-brown,  with 
dark*brown  spots.    Fig.  adult  male,  and  female. 

Platb  XX.  Garden- Warbler, — Curruca  hortentit^ — ^le  Bee-fin 
ftnette,  Fr^i — Beocafioo  cenerino,  It^ — ^graue  Grasmiicke,  &.,-* 
Brsemsluiper,  2).  Migratory:  arriving  in  Britain,  during  ApriL 
little  inferior  to  Nightingale  and  Blackcap,  in  song.  Neet:  amid 
nettles  and  rank  herbage,  formed  of  roots,  grasses,  and  moss.  Eggs: 
4—5,  yeUowish-grey,  blotched  with  wood-brown. 

twbntixth  part. 

Platb  I.  Red-collared  Goatsucker, — Caprimulgtis  rufieolUs^"-^ 
TEngoulevent  a  collier  roux,  Fr,  A  new  species  of  Caprimulgus  ; 
killed,  by  Natterer,  in  south  of  Spain,  where  it  Is  termed  Samalom 
Imperial  Cabinet  of  Vienna  alone  possesses  specimens.  Africa  is 
ni^msed  to  constitute  its  native  habitation.    Fig,  an  adult  male.. 

Platb  II.  Black-winged  Kile, — Elanus  melanopterust — ^I'Ela- 
oion  blanc^  Fr.  A  beautiful  species  ;  widely  diffused  over  all  the 
warm  and  temperate  portions  of  the  old  continent.  Food :  birds, 
reptiles,  amphibia,  and  insects  captured  on  the  wing.  Nidificaiion : 
apparently  unknown.    Fig.  an  adult,  and  young  bird. 

Platb  III.  BoneUi's  £agle,_^^7b  ^on«/^— 1' Aigle  Bonelli, 
Fr.  A  noble  species ;  first  described  by  Temminck,  as  an  occasional 
visitant  of  Europe.    Fig*  an  adult  male,  superbly  coloured. 

Platb  IV.  Siberian  Thrush,-- TVin^  Siberieus^e  Merle  k 
Morcils  blancs,  Fr.  A  rare  species,  first  described  by  Pallas ;  and 
sapposed  to  connect  the  members  of  Petrodnela  with  Uiose  of  7\cr- 
dus  genus.  Male  distinguished  fromfemaUy  of  both  of  nYiitAi  figures 
are  given,  by  broad  white  streak  above  the  eye.  Nid^kaiion:  not 
BMDtioned. 

TOL.   IZ.,  NO.  XXVII.  61 
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Pl ATB  V*  01iye*tree  Salioaria,-~49.  oUniarunu  A  new  spedei ; 
diflcoyered  by  Strickland^  three  yeen  ago»  in  Zante,  one  of  the  Ioni- 
an ialandi.  It  belongs  to  that  diiiaion  of  the  Sidieairitfy  in  which 
the  tail  is  but  slightly  roonded,  and  the  eoloonng  sombre  and  nni- 
fenn.  Probably  destined  to  form,  with  other  nearly-allied  speciei,  a 
new  genus.    Nid^ieaHon:  not  mentioned.     One^^^r^. 

Platb  VL  Iceland  Ottll,-^Zar««t  itlandieui  vel  glauandeir^ 
Mouefete  d'lceknde^  Fr,  A  beanliliil  species ;  occurring  more  fre- 
quently than  supposed,  on  the  shores  of  Britain.  Not  described  ia 
die  first  two  Tolumes  of  Temminck.  Food  :  fishes,  whale-flesh,  and 
carrion*  Fig,  an  adult  male. 

Platb  VII.  White.winged  Wagtailr-JfotaeftBa  lmgmM$r'^j 
not  Uueopttra  9 — la  Bergenmnette  Ingubre,  Fr»  A  species  cobudod 
in  the  Crimea,  Hungary,  Italy,  and  south  of  France;  and  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable firom  the  British  Pied,  and  conttnental  WkUe  congeners, 
by  its  superiority  of  sice,  whiUo  wmgy  and  black  mark  extending  be- 
tween bill  and  eye.  Resembles,  iajbod^  and  Ao^t/s,  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Family.    Ftg,  two,  in  summer-  and  winter-  plumage. 

Platb  VIII.  Purple  Heron,— ^reba  purpureOf^^Hhim  poar- 
pre,  Fr.,— Scarsa  granocchia,  A., — der  Purperreiher,  6.,-^Purpere 
Reiger,  Z>.  Diffused  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ; 
and  especially  abundant  in  Holland,  and  the  low  marshy  districts  of 
France.  Merely  an  accidental  visitant  of  the  British  shores.  Food: 
xaioOf  fishes,  frogs,  insects.  Nest :  formed  on  the  ground  among 
herbage,    ^go  :  3,  pale  bluish-green.    Fig,  adult  male. 

Platb  IX.  Pdlas'  Waler-Ouaelr-Clsic&rt  Pottu^— la  Cincle 
de  Pkllas,  Fr,  An  occasional  visitant  of  the  eastern  confines  of  £o- 
rope ;  noticed,  by  Temminck,  in  Part  III,  of  Manuel  d  OrmdtUogiti 
and  cbsely  resembling  our  C  o^rMolicttS.  AiMSr,  and  mifftiifinoi 
unknown.    Fig.  an  adult,  and  young  bird* 

Platb  X.  Marsh  WoMer,—Saliearia^Sylviar'^paIu9tn$r^ 
Bec«fin  verderolle,  Fr.,— 4er  Sumpisanger,  G,  Nearly  allied,  in  fi* 
gure  and  habits,  to  S,  artindinaeoa  ;  but  distinguishable  by  \v^ 
btU,  yellow  lining  of  mouth,  and  greener  tint  of  plumage.  Gift^l 
also,  with  great  variety  of  song  and  powers  of  imitation.  Common 
in  central  Europe,  Germany,  Holland.  Food:  Insects,  heroes. 
No$i  :  spherical ;  fbrmed,  on  ground,  among  roots  of  wiliows,  reeds, 
and  bushes.  Bggs :  4—^,  dear-ash,  spotted  with  bluish-ash.  Fig' 
oneadulL 

Platb  XI.  Lead-coloured  Falcon,— Fa&o  coMcolor,«-le  Faneoa 
concolore,  Fr.    Native  of  North- Africa,  and  occasional  visitant  of 
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Europe ;  fMenibliiigi  in  genenl  economy*  our  Hobby.  HMit  on- 
kfiowD.    Fig*  an  adult  male  ? 

Platk  XIL  American  Bittern^— jBotanritf  leni^^sut  (Ardmi 
kniigmosai  Montagu),— le  Butor  de  rAmiriqae*  Fr.  A  native  of 
America ;  occaaionally  Tiaiting  Britain,  and  closely  reeembling  our  B. 
tkOarit.  Deecribedi  and  figured,  in  SuppkmmU  to  Montagu's  Or^ 
mAt^ogieal  Dieiionafy.  Food:  Amphibia,  fisbes.  N$gt:  among 
tbe  Jtail  grass  of  swamps,  ^gi :  4,  cinersous-green*  Fig,  one 
sdnh  bird. 

Ft  ATE  XIII.  Toupet  Tity-^ParuahieoloVf — ^le  Mesange  bioolore. 
Ft.  Nafcive  of  America ;  but  occasional  visitant  of  Russia.  Resem- 
Uiag,  in  manners,  the  more  strictly  European  members  of  the  Fami- 
ly. Nest:  formed  of  warm  materials,  in  holes  prepared  by  different 
Woodpeckers,  or  made  by  the  bird  itself.  JBggs :  6 — 8,  pure-white, 
ipsringly  spotted  with  red  at  larger  end.    Fig.  an  adult 

Plate  XIV.  Rufous-backed  Egret^ — Ardea  rugsaUh — ^l'H6ron 
roossfttre,  Fr.  A  native  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe ;  occasion- 
aOy  captured  in  Britain.  .Described  by  Montagu,  in  Lkmrnan  TVan- 
McfioMf,  vol.  ix,  and  in  OmUkologieal  DietUmaryy  as  little  White 
Henm.  JPooc?.*  frogs,  fishes,  insects.  iVSijfSoa/ion.*  unknown.  Fig. 
an  adult,  distinguished  fh)m  young  bird  by  Uie  fine  rufous  tint  of  the 
fdnmage. 

Plate  XV.  Red-chested  Dottrel,-^C%ararc{rtii«/)»yrr^Mor«ur. 
Fign  of  an  adult  and  young  bird ;  transmitted,  by  Temmincki  as  an 
Bmopean  species,  without  information  respecting  its  habits. 

Plate  XVI.  Slender-billed  Curlew,— iVvfiMiiHw  ienuiiroMtna^^ 
A  native  of  South-Europe ;  discovered  by  Prof.  Savi :  and  distinguish- 
able firom  Common  Curlew  and  Whimbrel,  by  siee  of  bill,  and  dis* 
tbet  spotting  of  breast    HahiU  unknown. 

Plate  XVII.  Rufous  Swallow,— J7tr«n<fo  n^Ja,— rHirondelle 
roosseline,  Fr,  Native  of  south  and  west  Africa,  and  occashmal 
wanderer  from  its  northern  shores  to  South-Europe.  Familiar  with 
niaa ;  frequently  building  in  sleeping-room  of  his  habitation.  /ii««c- 
tmoToui.  NeH:  a  hollow  ball,  with  elongated  tubular  entranoe. 
Eggi :  4— i6,  white,  with  small  brown  spots.    Fig.  adult  male. 

Plate  XVIII.  Numidian  Demoiselle,— ilnAropolelM  virgOf^^ 
Gme  demoiselle,  JPr.  An  occa'sional  migrant  from  Africa,  its  na- 
tave  habitation,  to  Europe.  Dispersed,  also«  over  India.  Foods 
liasrds,  small  fishes,  snails,  aquatic  insects.  NidyUation :  unknown. 
Fig,  an  adult  male. 

Plate  XIX.  Short-toed  Ptarmigan,— -Za^pu^—olim  TV^ao— 
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brachydaetyluif — ^le  Ttoas  k  doigto  conitSy  Fr,  A  new  and  w^-de- 
fined  species ;  obtained  from  north  Europe :  dtttingiiished  from  L> 
HiiiceHi  in  having  nostrils  and  bill  almost  concealed  byfiaathtrs; 
tarsi  shorter,  and  thicklj  feathered ;  and  shafts  of  primaries,  and  toe- 
nails^  pure-white.  HaJriU  unknown.  Fig,  an  addt  in  winter-pln- 
mage,  white,  with  exception  of  bill  and  tail-feathers,  whidi  are  black ; 
and  bare  skin  above  the  eye,— scarlet.  Summer-plumage  described 
as  rich  chestnut-brown. 

Platb  XX.  Winter-Fmch,— JPrm^i^  Ayana/if,— le  Broant  Ja- 
cobin, Fr.  A  summer-migrant  to  the  Arctic  regions:  common  in 
Greenland  and  Iceland.  Tame,  gentle,  and  resembling,  in  habits, 
the  common  Sparrow.  Granivorous.  Ntd^kaium  unknown.  Fig> 
an  adult  male,  and  female. 

TWENTY-FIRST   PART. 

Plate  I.  White's  Thrush,— 7\cr«f««  Whiteir-\e  Merle  de  White, 
Fr.  A  new  species  of  European  thrush ;  one  specimen  of  which  has 
been  killed  in  Britain :  provisionally  placed  under  TurduMg  but  proba^ 
bly  destined  to  constitute,  with  Tardus  varttM,  of  Horsfidd,  and  an- 
other from  New  South  Wales,  a  well-marked  and  distinct  groop 
among  the  MeruUda.  From  these  species,  it  differs,  principally,  in 
gpreater  length  of  wing.     Fig.  one  adult  bird. 

Plate  II.  Black  Grouse, — Tetrao  teirix, — ^le  T^tras  birkhan, 
Fr., — Gallo  di  monte,  Fasiano  negro,  It.y — Gabelschwansiges  Wald- 
huhn,  das  Birkhuhn^  Kleiner  Auerhahn,  &., — Korw  of  Berkhoen, 
Z>.  A  well-known  European  and  British  bird.  .  Food:  Insecti, 
seeds,  and  grain,  the  buds  and  shoots  of  diflPerent  trees,  especially  the 
Fir- tribe.  Nest:  of  a  few  dried  stems  of  grass,  formed,  oommoDly 
on  marshy  ground,  beneath  the  shelter  of  tall  tuft  or  low  bush. 
£!ggs :  6-^10,  yellowish*grey,  blotched  with  reddish-brown.  Fig> 
adult  Male,  and  Female. 

Plate  III.  Migratory  Ouzel, — Merula  migratoria, — ^le  Merle 
erratique,  Fr.  This  beautiful  thrush,  the  Robin  of  America,  occa- 
sionally migrates  from  that  Continent  to  Europe ;  and  has  been  killed 
in  Germany,  and  near  Vienna.  It  belongs  to  the  Section  of  the  Me- 
rulidte  which  includes  our  common  Blackbird ;  and  closely  resembles 
that  species  in  its  habits,  Ntdj/icatioHi  and  song.  Animated  descrip- 
tions of  it  occur  in  the  works  of  Wilson,  Audubon,  and  Richardson. 
Fig,  an  adult  bird. 

Plate  IV.  Mountain  Accentor, — A.  montanelluSf — rAccenteur 
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moDtagnardy  Fr.  Of  this  bird,  Mr.  Gould,  after  vialtiDg  almost  all 
the  oDDtraental  CoUecdona,^  haa  met  with  bat  one  specimen,  killed  in 
Anatria,  1790.  He  had  previously  regarded  it  as  a  mere  variety  of 
A.  mMMam;  from  which,  however,  it  is  readily  distinguished  by  a 
coQspiciious  stripe  of  buff  over  the  eye,  and  the  general  tawny  hue  of 
tiie  uttder«sar£ace»    Ntdificaium  unknown,    F^^•  one  Adult. 

P];atx  V.  Egyptian  Goose* — Chenahpex  EgypHaea  (probably 
xmmx^wJb  ^  ^^  ancient  Greeks), — ^I'Oie  d*£gypte,  Fr.  An  Afri- 
can leember  of  the  Goose-Family ;  occasionally  visiting  South  -Eu- 
rope^ particularly  the  island  of  Sicily;  and  now  domesticated  in 
Britain.  Sexes  alike  in  plumage ;  but  Jemale  smaller,  and  less  dis- 
tbctly  coloured,  than  mak;  of  which  an  adult  isjigured, 

Platb  YI.  Pallid  Thrush,— 7'ur(ftMj9a//iJti«,— le  Merle  blafard, 
Fr,  Native  of  Asia ;  widely  difiused  over  Siberia,  and  occasionally 
visiting  central  regions  of  Europe.  First  described  by  Pallas.  Pro- 
bably resembling  in  Jbody  habits,  and  nidificationy  other  members  of 
the  Family.    Fig,  Two  adults  in  different  states  of  plumage. 

Platb  VIL  Asiatic  Nuthatch, — Sitta  Atiatica.  A  specimen, 
from  Temminck's  Cabinet ;  taken  in  Russia.  Smaller,  and  lighter  in 
general  ground  of  colouring,  than  S»  europatu  NldificaHony  and 
habits,  unknown.    FUc*  an  adult. 

Platb  VIII,  Rock  Ptarmigan.  A  specimen  from  Lord  Derby's 
Collection ;  supposed,  by  some,  identical  with  American,  L.  rupestris  ; 
by  others,  to  be  merely  the  female  of  Z.  mutut  in  her  orange-colour- 
ed spring*  and  summer-  plumage.     One  figure. 

Platb  IX.  Northern  Puffin, — Mormon  gkiciaUs^ — ^le  Macareux 
glacial,  /r,  A  native  of  the  Arctic  circle;  occasionally  visiting 
north  Europe*  Distinguished  from  its  congener,  M.Jraterculoy  by 
laiger,  more  powerful,  and  uniformly  orange-coloured  bill,  and 
greater  length  of  fleshy  appendages  above  the  eyes.  Nid^catwn  : 
unknown.    Fig.  an  adult  male. 

Platb  X.  Common  Partridge, — Perdix  cinerea  (olim  Tetrao 
perdix), — ^le  Perdrix  grise,  Fr.y — Pemice,  //., — Gemeines  oder 
granes  Feld,  Reb-  Waldhuhn,  G., — Patrys,  D.  Fig.  adult  male 
and  liomale :  too  large ;  rather  clumsily  drawn,  and  not  very  softly 
cokmxed. 

Platb  XI.  Silky  Warbler, — SaUcaria — Sylnia — sertceOf — ^le  Bee- 
fin  soyenx,  Fr.  A  new  species ;  discovered,  by  Natterer,  in  South  Eu- 
rope :  nearly  allied  to  S.  CetH;  and  probably  constituting,  with  it,  a 
minor  division  among  "  les  Riverains,"  of  Temminck.  These  species 
differ  from  true  Salicaria:,  in  total  absence  of  stiff  hairs  at  base  of 
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bUl ;  more  rounded  form  of  head  and  wing ;  and  thk&er  and  tncnt 
Bilky  pluniag««  Habits,  and  nidifieaiifm^  of  oar  preieiit  tubjecty  «!• 
known.    jPi^.  anadoltmale* 

Platb  XIL  Common  Pheasant, — Phatkmus  CWdUmt,**^  Fai- 
san  vnlgaire,  Fr*, — Fagiano  oommune,  /t» — der  g«oiaine  Fasan^  G* 
— Fasant,  2>«  Figure  of  an  adnlt  male  and  female,  correcdy  dimwo, 
bnt,  especiallj  as  regards  the^mitfr,  rather  heavily  ooloored*  '*  The 
Pheasant  has  derived  its  designations,  generic  mnd  epedfte,  firom 
PhoiUi  a  river  of  ColchUy  the  modem  Mingrelia ;  whence  this  vakh 
able  was  first  bronght  into  Europe,  by  the  Argonauts,  on  their  retora 
from  the  celebrated  expedition  into  Asia." 

Platb  XIII.  Whimbrel, — Numinhu  />AaN>pti#,^-4e  ConrUs  eor- 
Ueu,  Fr^ — ^il  picdolo  Chinrlo,  Ch.  minore,  A,-— 4er  RegenvQgel, 
mittlerer  Brachvogel,  G^-^^e  kleine  of  Regenwnlp,  2>«  A  spedes 
{Seolopax  phtBopui^  Omel.),  widely  difused  over  the  old  continent; 
and  a  winter-visitant  of  its  more  temperate  regions.  Breeds  withia 
the  Arctic  circle ;  sometimes,  according  to  Fleming,  in  the  Shetlaiid 
isles.  Principally  distinguished  from  Curlew,  by  inferiority  of  sise. 
Food:  insects,  worms.  Nest:  formed  on  exposed  heath  and  moo^ 
lands.  Eggs:  4,  olive-brown,  spotted  and  blotched  with  darker 
reddish-brown.    Fig.  an  adult, 

Platb  XIV.  Desmarest's  Cormorant, — Phalaeortis  DeimarmiUt 
-»le  Cormoran  de  Desmarest,  Fr.  A  native  of  Shores  of  Black  Sei» 
and  its  tributary  streams.  Resembles,  in  sixe,  appearance,  and  habits, 
the  common  Shag ;  but  distinguished  by  greater  length  of  wing,  sad 
longer  and  more  attenuated  bill.    Fig.  an  adnlt 

Platb  XV.  Black-bellied  Water-Onselr-C8ficAi#  mekmognHert 
—la  Cinde  k  ventre  noir,  Fr*  So  specifically  designated  by  Brshm ; 
but  regarded,  by  Temminck  and  Gould,  as  probably  a  mere  virie^, 
dependent  on  climate  or  situation,  of  C  aqtuUieut ;  than  which  it  it 
smaller,  and  more  deeply  coloured  above  anfl  below.  Food:  insecti 
and  their  larv9B.    Fig.  an  adult. 

Platb  XVI.  Sabine's  Gull,— Xrnia  i9ddmi,— la  Mouette  de  S^ 
bine,  JFV.  An  Arctic  species.  Two  specimens  recorded,  in  No.  5  of 
McLgcunM  of  Zoology  and  Botany ^  as  recently  killed  in  the  bays  of 
Belfast,  and  Dublin.  An  admirable  description  of  it,  Zartif  Sabkmt 
given  by  Dr.  Richardson,  p.  428  of  Fautta  JBoreaU^Ameriama. 
Fig.  an  adult  male  in  summer-plumage. 
Platb  XVII.  Willow  Ix>cu8telle,—Zo<M<ea^--j%Mot---AiM^^ 
— ^le  Bee-fin  des  saules,  Fr.  A  new  species,  very  limited  in  its  ttsopi 
discovered,  by  Savi,  in  South  Europe.     Arrives  in  Tuscany  about 
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middk  of  April ;  and  frequents  willows,  and  reeds  of  marshy  districts. 
Food:  insects  and  their  larvsB.  Nid^SoaHtmf  and  winter«retreat> — 
probaUj  Africay-^jet  unknown*    Fig.  an  adult. 

Plate  XVIIL  Noddy  Teror^Stema  stoHdeh—le  Mouette  brun, 
on  k  Fooy  Fr.  Of  this  bird|  common  in  America,  two  specimens^ 
tiie  first  obserred  in  Europe,  were  lolled,  in  16S0,  off  the  Irish  ooast^ 
Bssr  Wexford.  Food:  small  fishes  taken  in  oUmmmg  aUmg  ike 
mskr*i  surfitee.  Nest:  of  twigs  and  dried  grass,  built  in  bushes  and 
Imt  trees.  Egg$:  8,  reddish-yeliow ;  patched,  and  spotted,  with 
dnU-red  and  purple ;  sud  to  be  deposited  on  shelyes  of  rocks  in  Ba- 
hama Islands.    JPiJ^.  an  adult. 

Platb  XIX.  Bi&sciated  lM\i,'^CerikikMdar^Alaudar'^a9' 
ctBfti^— r  Alouette  bifi^dfe,  Fr.  Described  by  Temminck,  in  drd 
Pvt  of  his  JIoimm/,  as  an  occasional  visitant  of  eastern  and  southern 
Europe.  Gomrnon  on  banks  of  the  ]^e,  and  in  Abyssinia.  Differs 
from  Alauda  genus  in  curved  and  elongated  figure  of  the  bill,  and 
comparative  shortness  of  toes  and  nails.  Food,  and  NuiKficationy  un- 
kiMim.    Fig.  an  adult  Male. 

Platb  XX.  Common  Gull^*— Zartv  oanitf , — ^la  Mouette  k  pieds 
bieos,  Fr.,— Gabbiano  meaza  mosca,  G.  minore,  A.,-— die  kletne 
gnne  oder  Sturm-Mewe,  &.,-«-Gryse  Meeuw,  2>.  Common  on  the 
Britbh  coasts ;  resident  there ;  breeding  on  rocky  headlands,  islands, 
snd  shores  of  lakes.  Sometimes  wanders  inland,  and,  rook^like, 
fellows  the  plough,  in  small  flocks,  searchmg  for  worms  and  insects. 
Ntit:  formed  of  sea- weed  and  grasses.  Eggst  2 — 8,  yellowish- 
wUte^  Uotehed  with  brown  and  grey.  Fig.  an  adult,  and  young 
bird. 

TWBNTT-SECOND   PART. 

Platb  I.  Imperial  Eagle,**^ jrtit/a  impo^iaUi, — ^I'Aigle  imperial, 
Fr.y»der  Konigsadler,  6r.  A  noble  bird^  native  of  Eastern  Europe; 
more  limited  in  range,  than  its  congener,  A.  chrytaitoOi  which  it 
closely  resembles  in  figure  and  habits :  but  at  once  distinguished,  in 
aduh  age,  by  the  large  white  marks  situated  on  the  scapularies.  Re- 
sides,  prindpally,  in  extensive  mountainous  forests ;  feedi  on  Mam- 
oufem  and  large  birds ;  and  forms  its  neot  on  mountain-trees  or  high 
rooks.  Eggs:  2  8,  dull-white.  Temminck  describes  ^the  tra* 
chea  as  composed  of  solid  and  almost  contiguous  rings,  and  forming 
an  anmilar  ossification  at  the  lower  larynx ;  and  the  bronchi  as  hav- 
ing broad  rings,  which  gradually  lessen  in  diameter  as  they  approach 
fhe  Inngs.*'    Fig,  an  adult,  and  young  bird. 
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Plate  II.  Pallid  Harrier, — Circui  paiUdut.  A  fine  species  met 
with  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine ;  probably  common  in  Spain ;  and 
heretofore  confounded  with  C  cyetneut^  from  which  it  diffBrs  in 
oodput  of  male  not  bemg  white,  spotted  with  pale-brown ;  in  absence 
of  dusky  streaks  on  breast ;  in  the  rump  and  upper  tail^coverts  being 
white,  barred  with  brown-ash ;  and  in  having  seven  bars,  instead  of 
four,  on  the  under-tail.  Plumage  of  JmuUe  two  shades  lighter  dian 
that  of  female  of  C.  cyaneus ;  tail  marked  with  six  broad  fuseoos 
bars,  instead  of  four,  and  tail-feathers  much  more  pointed.  The  re- 
mains of  six  lizards  were  found  in  the  stomach  of  an  individual.  A»- 
di/lcaiion  :  unknown.     Fig.  an  adult 

Platb  III.  Lesbian  Bunting, — Emheriza  Lethia^ — le  Bruant  de 
Mitil^e,  Fr.  A  rare  but  widely-diffused  species ;  inhabiting  the 
eastern  parte  of  South  Europe,  Greece,  Italy,  Provence.  Habits  re- 
sembling those  of  other  members  of  the  Family.  Fig.  an  adult  male, 
and  female. 

Platb  IV.  Yellow  \rillow-Wren,— i^y/vta  iclmiia,— 4a  Bec-fin 
ict^rine,  Fr.  A  continental  species ;  inhabiting  Italy,  France,  HoL 
land ;  distinguishable  from  S.  trochUuff  and  rufht  by  forked  tail  an 
inch  longer  than  the  wiugs,  and  *'  comparative  length  of  quills  and 
tarsi :"  from  the  Jbrmery  again,  by  its  longer  bill ; — from  the  latUTf 
by  a  somewhat  shorter  wing.  Food:  arboreal  insects.  Nidyka- 
tion  :  unknown.    jPi^.  an  adult. 

Platb  V.  Velvet  Scoter, — Oidemia — Anas-^fiucoy — ^la  grande 
ou  double  Macreuse,  jPr., — la  doppia  Velia,  A., — die  braune  Ente, 
rnstfarbige  See-Ente,  G.y — ^bruine  Zee-Eend,2>.  Largest  species  of 
g^nus ;  distinguished  from  O.  pertpicUlataf  and  nigra^  by  snow- 
white  bar  across  wing ;  patch  of  white  beneath  eye ;  and  more  dilated 
bill,  with  slighter  traces  of  the  swollen  tubercle.  A  winter-mignnt 
from  the  Arctic  circle.  Food:  Molluscs,  obtained  by  diving. 
Nest:  of  grass,  lined  with  down,  on  the  banks  of  large  rivers. 
JSggs  :  8—10,  white.     Fig.  adult  male. 

Platb  VI.  Red-throated  Pipit, — Antkue  rufb-gularisy — ^le  Pipit 
a  gorge  roux,  Fr.  Native  of  India  and  Africa ;  sometimes  visiting 
Europe.  Differs  from  our  common  Pipit,  and  all  other  known  spe- 
cies of  the  group,  in  rufbui-hrown  colour  of  throaty  frequently  ex- 
tending to  chest  and  abdomen.  Supposed  to  resemble  them  mfiody 
habits,  and  nid^cation.    Fig.  adult  male,  and  female. 

Platb  VII.  Brunnich's  Guillemot, — Uria  Brunnieku, — le  Guil- 
lemot 4  gros  bee,  Fr.  An  inhabitant  of  northern  regions ;  and  pro- 
bable visitant  of  British  shores.    Heretofore  confounded  with  K 
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tmles  but  distinguished  by  more  stout  and  abbreviated  figure  of 
ImII,  and  much  shorter  distance  from  its  tip  to  the  nasal  orifices. 
Habits  the  same.     Fig.  an  adult. 

Platx  VIIL  Keptuschka  LA^mngf—^VanellfU  Kepituchkay — le 
Vanneau  Keptuschka,  Fr.  A  rare  species  from  eastern  Europe ;  in- 
habiting, also,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Siberia ;  and  believed,  by  Dr. 
Wilier,  to  be  identical  with  V,  gregarku.  Closely  allied  to  F. 
eritUUa  .*  yet  thought  "  sufficiently  distinct  from  the  typical  form  of 
the  genus,  to  constitute  a  separate  group.*'  Fig.  an  adult  male,  and 
young  bird. 

Platb  IX.  Great  Eastern  Homed  Owl, — Bubo  Asctdaphuiy — ^le 
Hiboa  Ascalaphus,  Fr.  A  magnificent  species ;  inhabiting  southern 
and  eastern  Europe  ;  and  apparently  representing,  in  the  temperate 
regions  of  Asia  and  Africa,  J9.  maximtUy  of  the  north.  Habits,  and 
niiifieiUion^  unknown.     Fig,  an  adult  male,  splendidly  executed. 

Platb  X.  Dusky  Shearwater, — Ptffinus  ohscurus^ — le  Petrel  ob- 
scur,  Fr.  Disting^hed  only,  by  inferiority  of  sise,  from,  and  be- 
lieved to  resemble  in  habits,  P.  Anglorum ;  but  frequenting  the 
sonthern,  while  the  laUar  is  <^  almost  exclusively  confined"  to  north- 
ern seas.  No  differences  of  plumage,  dependent  on  sex  or  age. 
Fig,  an  adult 

Plate  XL  Black-winged  Gull, — Xetna — Larun — airicilloy — ^le 
Mouette  k  ailes  noires,  Fr,  Not  the  L.  atriciUa  of  Temminck,-^ 
Zema  ridibunda.  of  modem  Ornithologists ;  but  an  American  bird ; 
one  Epecimen  only  of  which  has,  hitherto,  been  taken  in  Britain. 
Habits,  and  fiody  those  of  its  congeners.  Frequents  marshes  and 
newly-ploughed  fields,  in  search  for  worms  and  insects.  Nest:  formed 
in  marshes  near  the  coast.  JBgge :  3,  dull-clay  colour,  thinly  and 
irregularly  blotched  with  pale  purplish-brown.    Fig.  an  adult  bird. 

Plate  XII.  Semi-palmated  Sandpiper, — Totanw  semi-f^eUmatus, 
— ^le  Chevalier  semi«palm6,  Fr.  An  inhabitant  of  North  America ; 
described  hy  Wilson, — see  American  Ornithology^  by  Jardine,  vol. 
ii,p.  319, — ^under  the  name  of  WUlet:  so  termed  from  its  peculiar 
cry :  toes,  as  .the  specific  designation  indicates,  half-wehbed.  Food : 
the  inhabitants  of  bivalve  shells,  aquatic  insects,  and  marine  worms. 
Nett:  of  wet  rushes  and  coarse  grass,  among  herbage  of  salt- 
marBfaes.  Fgge :  4,  very  thick  at  greater  end,  and  tapering  to  a 
narrow  point  at  smaller :  dark  ding^-olive,  blotched  with  blackish- 
brown  :  and,  during  incubation,  resting,  nearly  upright,  on  the  smaller 
extremity.  Fig.  two  adult  birds,  in  summer-  and  winter-  plumage. 
Plate  XIII.  Snow-Goose, — Aneer  hyperhoreusy — l*Oie  hyper- 
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bor^,  oa  de  neige»  Fr.,— die  nordische  Schn^eganSy  G.,— nordseke 
SoeuwganSi  2>«  This  fine  bird, — Antu  h^perboreth  of  olden  time, 
— a  native  of  polar  regions,  migrates.  In  winter,,  to  eastern  Europe ; 
and  occors  in  Austria  and  Prussiii.  Common,  also^  in  Hudson's  bay. 
Food :  generally,  insects,  rushes,  roots  of  reeds  and  other  marsh- 
plants,  torn  up,  in  bog-fashion,  by  its  strong  and  serrated  bill :  in 
Autumn,  berries,  especially  those  of  Smpeirum  nigrum.  B^gs: 
white,  regularly  oTate ;  larger  than  those  of  Eider  Duck.  Pig.  an 
adult 

Plate  XIV.  Creeping  Locustelle, — LocusteUor^SyMa  eerA^ 
olof — le  Bec-fiu  trapu,  Fr.  A  yery  rare  bird ;  first  described  by 
Pallas ;  and  distinguishable  from  the  other  two  species  of  the  genus, 
by  larger  sixe  and  greyish-white  termination  of  the  tail-Hsatbers. 
Occurs  in  South-Russia.  Habits,  and  nidifieaiion,  unknown.  JF^. 
two  of  adult  bird. 

Platb  XV.  Bridled  Guillemot,-— &rMi  laetymoiMj — le  Guillemot 
brid6,  F'r.  Considered,  by  Temminck  and  the  French  naturalists,  as 
a  distinct  species;  but  commonly  associating  with  U*  troiie;  and 
differing  from  it,  only,  in  the  white  line  which,  aidrcling  the  eye^ 
passes,  down  the  side  of  the  head.     Fig.  an  adult. 

Platb  XVI.  Rosy  Grosbeak, — Erythro8pi»a  rosea^^e  Bout- 
reuil  Pallas,  Fr.  A  native  of  the  northern  regions  of  the  old  Conti- 
nent ;  but  occasionally  Tisiting  Hungary  and  central  Edirope.  Dif- 
fers from  Fringilla  purpurgOy  of  Wilson,  and  K  eryihriiuh  in  its 
longer  and  less  laterally  swollen  bilL  Fig.  an  adult  male.  Ftmakf 
at  present,  unknown. 

Platb  XVIL  Rock  or  Shore-Pipit,— v^lnAiw  ofua/tcfw, — ^le  Pi- 
pit spioncelle,  Fr.^ — Pispolada  apioncella,  A,— -der  Wasser-Piper,Cr. 
Heretofore  known  under  the  various  names  of  Alauda  petromif''''olh 
fcurUf  and  Dusky  Lark.  Permanent  in  the  British  mlands ;  inha- 
biting rocky  and  elevated  portions  of  the  coast,  during*  summer  ^--4d 
autumn  and  winter,  muddy  sea-shores.  Resembles,  in  call-note  sod 
song,  the  common  Pipit;  but  distinguishable  by  larger  sise,  and 
more  obscure  and  dusky  colouring  of  plumage.  Food^  marine  in- 
sects and  worms.  Nest :  formed  in  clefts  and  ledges  of  rocks,  of 
marine  grasses,  lined  with  hair  and  fine  vegetable  substances.  Egg»: 
4 — 5,  light  yellowish-grey,  with  reddish-brown  specks  over  laigcr 
end  and  sometimes  whole  surface.  Mr.  Gould  suspects  the  existence 
of  two  species  of  Rock-Pipit :  the  British  never  exhibiting  the  nni- 
form  vinous  tint  which  pervades  the  breast  of  continental  spedmcns. 
Fig,  an  adult. 
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Platx  XVIII.  White  Cnne,—Grus  kucogeranngf^la,  Gnie 
leuoogeiiBey  Pr.  A  rare  and  splendid  species^  *'  lately  added  to  the 
Eioopean  Fauna :"  its  native  habitation,  the  northern  and  central 
parti  of  India ;  and,  at  present,  seen  only  in  eastern  Europe.  Db- 
tioguiflhable  from  oommon  species,  by  larger  site,  snow-white  plu* 
nage,  and  kwger  hilL  Food :  £rogs,  ova  of  ishes,  snails,  Crusta- 
cea, and  bulbous  roots.    jR^.  an  adult. 

Plats  XIX.  Sdrins's  Sandptper,~7VM^a  SchmzU.  This  is 
the  tpeaes  so  designated  by  Buonaparte,— ^loi  T»  Schmzih  of 
Brehm,  which,  on  esamination  of  specimens  transmitted  by  that  na- 
totalist  himsdf,  Grould  believes  to  be  merely  a  smaller  variety  of  T. 
wrtoMur.  One  specimen  alone  of  the  American  bird,  an  accidental 
straggler,  has  yet  been  killed  in  Britain.  Voica  resembling,  but 
more  ^seble  than,  lliat  of  Dunlin.  Sggs :  4,  smaller  than  those  of 
ooDgener,  just  mentioned;  yellowish-gprey,  spotted  with  olive-  or 
chestnut-  Inrown.    Fig.  two,  aduH. 

Platb  XX.  Spur-winged  Plover,— -JP/tivtantM—olim  Charadrius 
"-"^pmonUi — ^le  Pluvier  arm^  Fr.  An  Aaiatic  and  African  species  ; 
inhabiting  Russia,  and  occasionally  visiting  south  and  eastern  parts  of 
Europe.  Distinguished  from  congeners,  by  spurred  wing.  Nidifi- 
eaUtm:  unknown.    Fig.an  adult  male. 

Platb  XXI.  American  Cuckoo,— Coccy;srii«  ilmm^anti^,— le 
Coucou  oendreillard,  Fr.  An  occasional  visitant  of  British  islands. 
Four  spedmens  only  yet  captured  here :  and  first  account  of  it  given 
ia  FiM^NnturaU»U^9  Magazine.  Following,  the  generic  characters 
of  this  interesting  member  of  the  Cuckoo-Family :  Bill,  of  moderate 
length,  strong,  arched ;  culmen  convex,  base  compressed.  Nostrils 
basal,  elongated.  Wings  short  Tail  long,  cuneiform.  Tarsus  and 
middle  toe  long  and  equal.  In  America,  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
note  to  '<  cow,"*  it  has  acquired  the  popular  designation  of  Ccfthbird  ; 
—in  some  states,  JRam-erotr,  from  becoming  especially  vociferous  be- 
fore rain.  Unlike  its  European  congener,  the  Cow-bird  constructs  a 
nettj  which  is  flat,  simple,  formed  of  a  few  dry  sticks  and  gpiasses, 
much  like  that  of  oommon  Dove ;  and  assiduously  rears  its  young. 
Bgg^:  4—5,  elongated  oval,  bright-g^reen.  Occasionally,  however, 
the  strong  family-propensity  to  theft  and  fraud  breaks  out ;  exhibited 
in  the  abstraction  of  the  eggs  from,  or  deposition  of  its  own  in,  the 
nests  of  other  birds.    Fig.  an  adult. 

Platb  XXII.  Swallow-tailed  Kite, — NaueUrmJwrcaiue^ — la  Mi- 
lan de  la  Caroline,  Fr.  A  native  American ;  two  specimens  only 
yet  killed  in  Britain.     Fully  described  by  Wilson,  Audubon,  and 
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Nuttall.  Flight,  exceedingly  stnootb  and  gpraoeful.  Nest :  formed, 
in  the  tununit  of  loftj  oak  or  pine,  of  sticks,  with .  moss  and  grass, 
and  lined  with  feathers.  JBggs :  4 — 6,  greenish-white,  irregularly 
blotched  with  dark-brown  at  larger  end.  Food:  lisards,  snakes, 
insects  and  their  larvs.    JFtg*  an  adult,  snperbly  executed. 

Plate  XXIII.  Audouin's  GnW^—Larw  Aitdoumuy—\si  Moaette 
d'Audouin,  Fr,  A  supposed  native  of  northern  and  western  coasts 
of  Africa.  Occurs  in  Mediterranean.  Distingubhed  from  the  species 
of  genus,  Xenuh  by  situation  of  nostrils,  and  absence  of  black  head 
in  Summer.    Fig.  an  adult  male^  in  summer-plumage. 

Plate  XXIV.  Vinous  Grosbeak, — Pjyrrhula  gMagifiea,  Temm., 
— ^le  Bouvreuil  githagine,  Fr.  A  native  of  northern  and  central 
Africa,  Nubia,  and  Syria;  occasionally  passing  into  South  Europe, 
and  the  Grecian  Islands.  Provisionally  placed  in  Erydiro$pizay  by 
Gould.  Fig.  an  adult  mak^  in  his  rich  rosy  colouring.  Ftmak 
said  to  be  of  an  uniform  light-brown,  faintly  clouded  with  rosy  hue ; 
and  under-Burface,  and  wings,  clear  isabella-brown. 

Plate  XXV.  Bulwer's  Petrel, — ThaloaMriymifi — ProceUaria^ 
Bulveru^ — an  inhabitant  of  Madeira  and  adjacent  isles.  Admitted 
as  a  British  bird  on  the  evidence  of  the  fact  of  one  individual  having 
been  found  dead  on  banks  of  Ure,  near  Tanfield,  Yorkshire.  Distin- 
guished by  cuneated  figure  of  tail,  and  larger  size,  from  all  other  spe- 
cies of  the  genus.     Fig.  an  adult. 

Plate  XXVI.  Terek  Godwit,— Zimoja  TVreA?,— la  Barge  terek, 
Fr.  An  occasional,  but  rare,  visitant  of  the  European  continent. 
More  nearly  allied  to  Tringa^  than,  although  provisionally  assigned 
to,  Limosa.  Fig.  an  adult,  in  its  pale-brown  winter-plumage ;  which 
gives  place,  in  Spring  and  Summer,  to  a  mottled  and  spotted  garb, 
particularly  on  the  upper  surface  where  the  larger  markings  assume  a 
lanceolate  figure. 

Plate  XXVII.  Hybrid  Grous,— JTe/roo  hyhridus  vel  wtfcfcW,— 
le  Tetras  Rakhelhan,  Fr.  Probably  not  a  distinct  spedes ;  but  the 
hybrid  progeny  of  the  Cock  of  the  Woods  and  Black  Grous.  Found 
only  in  countries,  such  as  Norway  and  Sweden,  which  are  inhabited 
by  both  birds.  Would  not  a  careful  examination  of  the  sexual 
organs  serve,  at  once,  to  decide  this  controverted  point  ?  1%-  an 
adult  bird. 

Plate  XXVIII.  Pectoral  Sandpiper,— TVm^a  jB«c<orafi#,— le 
Becasseau  pectorale,  Fr.  of  this  bird,  an  inhabitant  of  North  America, 
one  specimen  only  has  yet  been  killed,  or,  we  believe,  seen,  in  Britain. 
An  account  of  this  interesting  occurrence  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Hoy, 
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in  Loudon's  Magazine  of  NaiutiU  HisUny  :  and  a  figure  of  the 
bird,  by  Mr.  £yton»  in  his  continuation  of  Bewick.  The  ^figure  of 
the  spedmen  in  questions—a  female,— -executed  in  Mr.  Gould's  cfaa- 
rttteristic  style  of  accuracy  and  elegance,  terminates  tins,  the  con* 
eluding  Part  of  a  work,  splendid,  interesting,  and  valuable,  beyond  all 
our  feeble  powers  of  enlogy  or  expression ;  and,  certainly,  yet  nnri- 
valled  in  that  department  of  Zoology  to  the  illustration  of  which  it  is 
devoted. 

In  addition  to  the  eight  supernumerary  Plates,  this  last  Part  contains 
the  Title-pages,  and  Indexes  of  the  Plates,  of  the  five  Volumes  which 
the  whole  is  destined  to  form;  Dedication,  Preface,  Introduction, 
list  of  Subscribers,  and  general  List  of  Plates,  systematically  arrang- 
ed under  the  five  Orders  of  JRaptoreSy  Insestores,  Roioreif  Crrollei- 
/orer,  and  NaiatoresJ'^ 

*  On  wme  future  occasion,  we  propose  to  give  an  extended  notice  of  the 
other  omitbological  works  of  the  accomplished  and  inde&tigable  Mr.  Gould ; 
and  an  abstract  of  the  valuable  German  work  on  the  NesU  amd  Egg§  qfEifdi, 
to  which  we  have  adverted  in  the  former  part  of  this  Analysis. 

P. 

Paradise-street^  Birmmghanu 
Marchy  1889. 


THE   MUSICIAN    ABOUT    TOWN. 

Tbb  only  theatrical  novelty,  connected  with  music^  that  has  oc- 
curred since  the  publication  of  our  last  number,  has  been  the  opera 
of  "  Farinelli/'  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Bamett,  and  which  was  brought 
forward  at  Dniry  Lane  on  the  8th  of  February.  The  composers  of 
operatic  music  appear  to  have  established  to  themselyes  a  prescrip- 
tive right  of  making  ad  libitum  demands  upon  the  toleration  of  their 
audiences  for  every  species  of  license  they  may  think  fit  to  take 
with  the  plot,  situation,  incident,  and  character,  of  the  drama  they 
have  determined  to  illustrate  and  embellish  with  their  own  art. 
The  more  preposterous  the  story  and  treatment  of  the  libretto,  the 
greater  the  probability  that  a  musician  will  be  found  to  adopt  it. 
One  would  suppose  (judging  by  the  character  of  all  the  operas  that 
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have  been  produced  lor  tlie  Itst  t«M»ty  yeans)  tliat  ekher  tlie  «ora. 
posers  take  a  pride  in  displaying  tlie  triumph  of  tlieir  art  over  an 
untoward  and  inert  mass  of  worthless  plot,  or  are  IQbs  bobm  vnwise 
and  egotistical  actors,  who  can  bear  no  rivid  in  aerit  near  the 
throne,  and  therefore  make  a  point  of  selecting  a  foil  fer  the  dtarac 
ter  which  most  immediately  comes  in  contact  with  their  own. 
Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  the  fact  is  certahi,  that  when  a  new 
opera  is  announced  we  always  make  up  our  minds  to  be  disgaated 
with  the  story,  and  to  lament  for  the  misjiidgment  or  perversity  of 
the  composer.    Even  Mr.  Rooke's  opera  of  '^  AmeUe**  never  could 
have  endured  for  a  fortnight,  had  it  not  been  for  the  popular  predL 
lection  for  all  music  of  the  Tyrolean  character.    Hie  drama  itself 
would  have  been  performed  to  empty  benches  after  the  firat  night. 
Mr.  Bamett's  most  successful  opera  has  been  ''The  Mountain 
Sylph,"  and  this  not  wholly  on  account  of  the  music  in  it,  charm- 
ing  and  classical  as  that  music  is ;  but  the  story  is  an  interesting 
one,  and  the  treatment  of  it,  both  scenical  and  lyrical,  reflecta  high 
credit  upon  the  authoress,  Mrs.  Shannon.    But  Mr.  Bamett's  mu* 
sic  of  "  Fair  Rosamond,"  taking  it  through  all  its  range,  was  of  a 
much  higher  character  than  that  of  his  Mountain  Sylph:  there 
were  in  it  concerted  pieces  and  melodies  worthy  of  the  great  mas- 
ters of  dramatic  composition ;  but  his  stozy  being  absolutely  con- 
temptible, the  force  of  his  genius  alone  could  not  indemnify  the 
treasury  of  the  theatre  for  the  large  outlay  of  expense  in  producing 
it ;  and  Fair  Rosamond  is  a  shelved  opera,  while  the  Mountain 
Sylph  takes  its  rotation  with  other  stock  pieces,  and  always  attracts 
an  admiring  audience  when  its  characters  are  creditably  filled.   The 
same  provoking  objection  holds  good  with  regard  to  his  last  grand 
opera.    It  would  be  difficult  to  collect  a  longer  list  of  discrepancies^ 
and  violations  of  all  propriety,  historical  and  dramatic,  in  any  single 
piece,  than  have  been  ingeniously  brought  together  in  the  ''  Fsri- 
nelli ;"  the  whole  incident  in  which  professes  to  turn  upon  the  cele. 
brated  anecdote  of  that  prince  of  singers  having,  by  his  divine  art, 
(Like  David  of  old),  exorcised  a  King  of  Spain  frcfm  the  demon  hy- 
pochondria.    In  the  first  place,  the  poet  (we  use  this  term  conTcn- 
tionally,  and  not  from  distinction)  has  made  Farinelfi  wander 
through  Spain  upon  a  speculative  tour,  and  without  a  sixpence  in 
his  pocket ;  whereas,  he  was  at  that  time  master  of  a  princely  for- 
tune.    He  has  made  him  a  lover,  has  given  him  a  mistress;  a  poli- 
tical intriguer  in  the  cause  of  the  queen  ;  neither  of  which  chsnc- 
ters  was  consonant  with  his  nature  and  habits :  and,  to  crown  sll, 
he  has  multiplied  the  very  incident  upon  which  his  story  professedly 
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tans,  bf  coring  the  king — not  with  Farinelli's  songi  hut  with  a 
good  dinner  and  a  hottle  of  wine  I  The  composer^  too,  has  com- 
BUtted  a  physical  aaachrousm  hy  making  his  hero  a  hass  singer, 
whereas  he  was  an  artificial  soprano.  There  was  the  less  necessity 
(at  this  violation  of  historical  troth,  inasmuch  as  there  were  two 
otlier  principal  hassee^  and  only  one  tenor ;  and  that  one  amcmg  the 
nboidiBtte&r  Add  to  all  these  detractions  a  dialogue  ill-written, 
and  without  a  nngle  point  of  wit  or  humour,  and  we  have  the 
gmmd-work  of  Mr.  Bamett's  grand  opera. 

The  prerailing  characteristic  of  the  musie  in  Parinelli  is,  that  it 
is  noootonous,  and  that  monotony  of  a  rather  grave  character.  The 
infloenoe  it  had  vpon  the  unsophisticated  portion  of  the  audience 
VIS  perfectly  distinct.  It  was  listened  to  with  all  the  respect  due 
to  a  man  of  acknowledged  and  high  talent ;  hut  it  iHX)dueed  no  si- 
auiltaneous  indications  of  pleasure.  The  nature  of  the  applause 
which  did  snoceed  some  of  the  movements,  was  not  to  he  misunder. 
itood  for  a  momenta  The  strength  of  Mr.  Bamett's  talent  appears 
to  lie  chiefly  in  his  orchestral  accompaniments^  wherein  he  manifests 
exquisite  taste  and  discriminadon.  They  are  always  rich  and  full, 
oerer  overloaded.  He  is  fertile  in  resources,  and  is  intimate  with 
the  gennia  aud  capahilities  of  each  instrument ;  we  have,  therefore, 
00  smothering  of  noo-eflbcts  by  a  prodigal  employment  of  the  brass 
bmd.  His  fbU  effects  are  always  well  built  up,  and  conspicuous  in 
their  parts.  His  fortes  are  fine  constructions  of  harmony,  not  mere 
tonents  of  noise.  Add  to  all  this,  there  is  a  handsome  disdain  of 
sll  clap.trap  in  his  music.  He  does  not  care  to  win  the  good  opi- 
nioQ  of  ooacluguards  and  cads  by  writing  c»lf-like  obligati  for  the 
bogle  horn.  Hen  content  to  write  as  much  as  he  can  like  Moi^art, 
sod  he  ia  always  choice  and  judicious  in  the  character  of  his  accom. 
paiments.  The  most  beautiful  compositions  in  the  Farmelli  are  a 
duett,  with  dorinett  and  flute  obligati  ("  Fairest  lady,  fear  no  dan- 
ger*^ ;  an  excellent  piece  of  fugue  writing,  at  the  close  of  the  first 
seene ;  and  a  very  charmingly  constructed  quintett  ("  Alas !  entreaty 
will  prove  Tain")  in  the  first  act.  In  the  second,  we  particularly 
distinguished  the  opening  recitative  and  air  by  the  king, ''  Where 
shall  I  torn  for  rest }"  in  the  latter  movement  of  which  there  is  a 
good  pvogresaiQtt  in  the  bass  that  bore  a  strong  family  likeness  to  the 
manner  of  Moaart.  And,  lastly,  an  air  by  Leonora  (Miss  Poole), 
to  our  tasie^  the  sweetest  melody,  as  a  solo,  in  the  opera.  It  begins, 
"  Gold  deeeiver,  fiire  thee  well  I" 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  music  in  Fariaelli  has  given  us  less  plea- 
sure than  that  in  the  Fair  Rosamond ;  for  the  reasons  that  we  think 
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it  less  characteristic,  much  less  varied,  and  still  less  natural.  For 
his  own  interest's  sake,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  future,  Mr.  Bamett 
will  be  careful  of  expending  months  of  anxious  thought  and  beauti- 
ful writing  upon  an  unworthy  subject. 

The  first  Philharmonic  Concert  of  the  season  took  place  on  the 
4th  of  March.  The  two  symphonies  of  the  eyening  were,  Beetho- 
ven in  D  No.  2,  and  Mozart  in  o  No.  1.  The  latter  has  been  leas 
frequently  performed  by  this  society  than  the  other  works  of  that 
consummate  master :  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  accident  rather  than 
intention ;  for  it  is  throughout  fully  worthy  of  his  fine  genius,  and 
perfectly  rational  taste.  However  bold  and  daring  may  be  the 
flights  of  Mozart's  fancy,  he  never  for  one  moment  is  fantastical,  or 
commits  himself  by  an  affectation  of  any  kind.  Not  only  had  he 
the  most  varied  musical  genius,  but  it  was  at  the  same  time  the  most 
justly  balanced,  and  the  most  uniformly  under  controul.  The  in- 
tention, the  design,  and  the  carrying  out,  of  any  composition  by 
]\Iozart,  however  complicated,  is  as  clearly  an  affair  of  contrivance 
and  selected  combination,  as  to  a  mathematician  would  be  the  ar- 
ranging of  aU  the  points  of  a  syllogism  to  construct  some  high  ar- 
gument. His  is  the  direct  reverse  of  a  great  portion  of  the  modem 
style  of  writing ;  where  unrestrained  wildness  is  called  bold  origi- 
nality ;  a  string  of  disjointed  passages,  freedom  in  composition ;  and 
a  contempt  of  design  and  order,  independence  of  thought.  Mosait 
aimed  at  being  understood. 

After  the  first  symphony,  Miss  Birch  sang,  and  with  praiseworr 
thy  care,  the  recitative  and  aria  from  the  *'  Cosi  fan  tutte" — ^''Per 
pieta,  ben  mio,  perdono  ;"  a  piece  eminently  calculated  to  display  a 
voice  of  extensive  compass,  at  the  same  time  combining  the  most  ex- 
quisite melody  with  tenderness  of  expression.  The  very  aooompa^ 
niments  to  this  song  may  rank  among  the  triumphs  of  Mosart's 
skill.  Mendelssohn's  last  piano  forte  concerto  (No.  2)  followed:— 
the  same  which  was  played  by  the  composer  himself  at  the  last  Bir- 
mingham festival,  and  by  Mrs.  Anderson  at  the  first  Philharmonic 
concert  last  year.  Mad.  Dulcken  performed  it  upon  the  present 
occasion,  and  with  distinguished  brilliancy ;  most  especially  the  fi- 
nale, which  is  as  difficult  a  movement  to  express  in  all  its  vigoofi 
with  its  lights  and  shades  of  expression,  its  leanings  and  sudden  cres- 
oendofl,  as  in  its  subject  and  treatment  it  is  original  and  great  The 
andante,  which  flows  in  the  most  graceful  and  natural  manner  out 
of  the  introductory  movement,  is  our  favourite ;  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
as  charming  a  combination  of  melody  and  hannony,  as  this  eminent 
young  genius  has  hitherto  produced. 
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Mits  Hawes  and  Mr.  Manvers  (an  industrious  and  promising 
jouDg  singer)  sang  a  duett  for  counter  tenor  and  tenor,  from  the 
Dew  psalm  by  Spohr,  '*  God,  thou  art  great."  The  subject  of  the 
duett  is  sweety  but  we  think  too  often  repeated,  and  the  whole  com- 
position too  long.  In  this  same  work  there  is  a  remarkably  fine 
morement,  and  very  original  in  character,  commencing  with  the 
altos  and  basses,  "  Walk  ye  in  love  and  truth.''  The  step  of  the 
Mibject  is  both  stately  and  impressive. 

A  M.S.  overture,  entitled  '*  Parisina,*'  from  the  pen  of  our  ad- 
mired young  oountr3rman,  Stemdale  Bennett,  concluded  the  first 
act.  It  is  of  a  somewhat  unusual  construction,  commencing  in  b 
minor,  and  ending  in  o.  From  a  single  hearing,  it  appeared  to  us 
to  exhibit  considerable  talent,  but  not  a  sufficiently  varied  manner. 
Two  excellent  judges,  however,  near  us,  who  had  also  heard  it  at 
the  previous  rehearsal  on  Saturday,  agreed  that  it  improved  upon 
acquaintance.  This  overture  is  one  of  Mr.  Bennett's  earliest  pro- 
ductions. 

After  the  noble  song  from  the  "Aleiuinder's  Feast"  (*'  Revenge") 
and  delivered  with  triumphant  expression  by  Mr.  II.  Phillips,  Mr* 
Richardson,  formerly  a  pupil  of  the  Academy,  and  of  the  late  Mr. 
Nicholson,  performed  a  fantasia  on  the  flute.  The  composition  was 
by  his  master,  and  in  all  probability  performed  by  him  at  one  of  his 
annual  benefit  concerts.  We  have  little  to  say  in  commendation  of 
that,  but  could  say  much  of  the  pupil  he  has  formed  to  succeed  him. 
Judging  by  Mr.  Richardson's  performance  upon  this  occasion,  and 
by  the  effect  it  had  upon  the  whole  room,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  he  has  a  fortune  within  his  grasp.  His  tone  is  pure 
and  very  sweet,  more,  perhaps,  calculated  for  solo  than  orchestral 
performance ;  his  expression  is  tasteful  and  delicate  ;  and  his  exe- 
cution exact  and  brilliant.  The  effect  he  produced  in  the  room  was 
the  more  certain  and  remarkable  from  the  unbroken  attention  which 
followed  what,  even  under  favourable  circumstances,  was  a  long 
performance ;  and  under  less  prosperous  ones  would  have  been  most 
injudicious.  The  pretty  quartett  from  Dr.  Crotch's ''Palestine,*' 
"  Lo !  star-led  chiefs,"  followed ;  and  Romberg's  noble  overture  in 
D  concluded  a  fine  musical  concert.  Mr.  Mori  led,  and  Sir  G. 
Smart  conducted.  The  band  have  received  a  few  important  addi- 
tions :  among  them,  Baumann  the  bassoon,  and  Flower,  the  double 
bass. 

Mori  and  Lindley's  classical  quartett  concerts  have  this  season 
increased  in  attraction.    Last  year  they  were  held  in  Willis's  rooms, 
which  became  more  and  more  crowded  as  the  series  proceeded.  This 
VOL.  IX.,  NO.  xxrji.  eS 
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year  the  Hanoyer  Square  rooms  have  been  proportionately  occupied. 
This  circumstance  is  a  faTourable  indication  of  the  advance  that 
sterling  music  is  making  in  England ;  for  such  has  essentially  been 
the  dass  of  composition  performed  at  these  concerts.  .  We  ha?e  bad 
the  quartetts  of  Haydn,  Moxart,  and  Beethoven ;  the  quintetts  of 
Onslow,  the  douUe  quartett  and  nonetto  of  Spohr ;  interspened 
with  trios  of  Corelli,  and  a  fugue  of  Sebastian  Bach,  arranged  for 
piano-forte  and  double  bass;  Oragonetti  taking  the  pedale.  This 
last  piece,  by  the  way  (the  prelude  and  fugue  in  s  minor),  was  not 
played  in  the  satisfactory  manner  we  could  have  wished.  Mr.  Be- 
nedict at  the  piano  forte  was  too  loud  and  hurried,  predominating 
over  and  clouding  the  masterly  light  and  shade  of  Dragonetti's  per- 
formance. Mr.  Benedict  is  evidently  not  intimate  with  the  style  of 
that  old  music :  but  subsequently,  and  during  the  same  ooneert,  he 
and  Air.  Schuk  played  Moaart's  magnificent  concertante  in  o  for 
two  pianos.  Both  instruments  and  performers  were  nioely  balanced 
— Benedict  has  the  more  powerful  finger ;  but  Schulx's  reading  of 
the  slow  movement  was  exquisitely  refined  and  polished.  This,  with 
the  very  masterly  execution  of  Mori,  in  the  slow  movement  to  the 
double  quartett,  which  contains  passages  of  excessive  difficulty,  were, 
according  to  our  recollection,  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  se. 
ries ;  the  vocal  department,  but  so  so ;  excepting,  however,  Ilin 
MasBon's  animated  and  excellent  reading  of  Haydn's  magnificently 
conceived  cantata,  ''  Ariana  a  Naxos  f  his  very  finest  spedmen  of 
dramatic  composition.  From  the  success  that  has  attended  Mr. 
Mori's  exertions  this  season,  it  is  dear  what  his  energy  and  aetivity 
will  lead  him  to  accomplish  next  year. 

Another  feature  of  the  musical  times  is  the  success  of  Mr.  Mos. 
cheles.  A  series  of  performances,  consisting  prindpally  d  piano 
forte  compositions,  and  all  of  them  played  by  the  same  artist,  would 
have  been  received,  only  a  few  years  ago,  with  utter  indiflference. 
Now  we  witness  a  numerous  company  listening  with  evident  grati- 
fication  to  the  fugues  and  lessons  of  Scarlatti,  the  aonatas  of  AIo- 
aart,  Beethoven,  &c.  Some  of  the  most  aocoo^ilished  of  Mr.  Mos* 
eheles'  playing  has  been  in  the  harpsichord  lessons  of  Scarlatti ;  in 
which  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  author's  style,  and  a  per. 
fectly  free  and  neat  execution,  were  equally  conspicuous :  and  his 
moat  exiraordinary  performances  for  force  and  brilliancy,  were,  ^ 
selection  from  his  '*  Characteristic  Studies,"  among  which  the  one 
entitled  **Ter|isichore"  (a  furiously  difficult  movement,  and  in  strict 
keeping  and  diaradier  with  its  title) ;  also  a  '<  Galop  chromatiqtte,'' 
hy  Lisat,  whieh  Mr.  Moscheles^  it  is  to  be  premimed,  selected  to 
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show  what  a  boat  of  notes  oould  be  squeeaed  into  a  bar  of  "  presto" 
dme,  sod  tbat  he  oould  articulate  them ;  for  the  movement  itself 
might  with  propriety  have  emanated  from  a  lunatic  asjlum.  The 
compositions  we  have  hitherto  heard  from  the  pen  of  Lisst  have  not 
imprened  us  with  admiration  commensurate  with  the  immense  fame 
be  has  acquired.  One  specimen  of  the  old  school  of  writings  played 
by  Mr.  Moscheles^  proved  highly  interesting  on  account  of  its 
qnsinlly  pleasing  character :  and  that  was  a  fantasia  by  Orlando 
Gibbons,  adapted  from  the  old  virginal  book,  by  John  Cramer.  A 
psitonl  variation  in  one  of  the  movements  is  extremely  agreeable. 
The  composition  was  also  interesting  inasmuch  as  it  exhibits  the  ad. 
vsnce  which  had  been  accomplished  in  manual  execution  so  early  as 
the  sixteenth  century. 

One  of  the  new  compositions  performed  at  these  musical  mati- 
nees, was  a  sonata  for  piano  forte  and  violoncello,  by  Mendelssohn : 
bis  Op.  45,  and,  we  believe,  latest  work.  The  piece  is  conceived 
tbnmghout  perfectly  in  the  sonata  9tyle;  elegant  and  flowing,  and 
sdmiraUy  adapted  to  display  the  powers  of  the  two  instruments  for 
which  it  is  written.  In  the  first  movement,  the  composer  appears 
to  have  been  haunted  by  a  favourite  passage  of  melody  in  a  romance 
bjr  poor  Malibran,  called,  we  think,  '*  Rien  n'est  doux  comme  In 
voix  qui  dit,  Je  t'aime."  We  remember  hearing  Mendelssohn  take 
the  same  subject  for  an  extempore  fantasia  when  Malibran  was  pre- 
•ent,  incorporating  it  with  two  other  subjects  from  her  romances, 
which  she  had  been  singing,  and  treating  them  with  that  astonishing 
power  for  amplification  and  combination,  which  renders  him  the 
most  accomplished  extempore  player  of  the  present  day. 

At  the  same  concert  Mr*  Moscheles  introduced  a  new  serenade  by 
Hummel,  upon  favourite  subjects  from  Mosart,  Haydn,  Cherubini, 
and  Spontini.  The  piece  was  arranged  for  a  quintett  band,  con. 
sisting  of  piano  forte,  violin,  harp,  clarinet,  and  bassoon ;  and  played 
with  exquisite  union  of  tone  by  Messrs.  Moscheles,  Blagrove, 
Wright,  Willman,  and  Baumann.  The  vocal  department  at  these 
ccmoerts  has  been  judiciously  appointed,  both  as  regards  the  selec- 
tion and  the  singers.  The  latter  were  Miss  Masson,  Miss  Dolby, 
Mrs.  Toulmin,  Miss  Hawes,  Miss  Krofi*,  Mr.  Pany,  jun.  and 
Alfred  Novello.  Much  may  be  expected  from  Miss  Dolby,  judging 
by  the  very  creditable  manner  in  which  she  sang  the  '*  Ah !  perfida" 
of  Beethoven,  and  which  was  transposed  one-third  below  tbe  origi. 
nal  key  of  s  fiat,  to  accommodate  her  compass,  being  a  mesao  sopnu 
no.  This  young  lady  (one  of  the  Academy  pupils)  possesses  four 
important  requisites  to  form  a  successful  vocalist :  a  rich  and  full 
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tone;  aii  accurate  intonation;  a  facility  in  reading;  and  a  idf- 
poesessed,  but  modest,  unpretending,  deportment.  To  all  tbeie 
qualities  might  be  added,  a  handsome  exterior ;  but  **  Favour  is 
deceitful,  and  beauty  is  vain/'  says  the  royal  aphorist. 

Mr.  Moscheles,  by  these  classical  performances,  is  rendering  good 
service  to  the  cause  of  sterling  music.  By  placing  before  the  rising 
generation  the  various  styles  of  the  great  writers  in  all  schools,  an- 
cient and  modem,  they  will  be  led  to  appreciate  the  good  and  sulid 
by  comparing  it  with  the  merely  showy  and  difficult. 

Since  our  last  report  of  **  The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society's"  prou 
ceedings,  they  have  twice  performed  the  ''  Messiah  ;"  twice  the  "Is- 
rael in  Egypt ;"  and  on  the  1st  of  March  Mendelssohn's  ''St.  Paul.'* 
The  last  oratorio  is  evidently  gaining  more  and  more  the  public  es- 
timation ;  several  of  the  movements  were  encored  upon  the  present 
occasion,  and  the  last  chorus  was  followed  by  a  univeml  burst 
of  acclamation  from  an  audience  that  completely  filled  the  hall 
The  oftener  we  hear  this  magnificent  work,  the  more  we  feel  that 
It  is  a  class  of  music  calculated  perceptibly  to  arrest  both  the  judg- 
ment and  the  sympathy  of  the  listener,  and  at  each  successive  bear- 
ing to  dilate  and  confirm  those  feelings :  this,  at  all  events,  has 
been  our  own  case.  We  have  now  been  present  at  three  public  per- 
formances of  the  whole  oratorio ;  and  we  came  away  more  impressed 
with  the  magnitude  of  its  design,  the  majestic  beauty  and  variety  of 
its  chorusses,  and  the  profound  skiU  and  elegance  of  its  instrumental 
score.  The  solo  singers  upon  this  occasion  were  the  Aliases  Birch, 
Cawthome,  and  Wyndham :  Messrs.  Bennett,  Hobbe,  Alfred  Nou 
vello,  Green,  and  H.  Phillips.  Mr.  Surman,  the  conductor,  took 
several  of  the  chorusses  too  fast ;  not  a  common  fault  with  him,  but 
an  injurious  one,  more  especially  in  conducting  a  large  body  of 
voices ;  for  it  is  more  easy  to  urge  on,  than  to  pull  back,  a  multi- 
tude of  performers.  In  several  of  the  movements,  too,  we  noticed 
that  whole  passages,  and  important  ones,  for  the  bassoon,  were 
omitted.  The  principal  flute,  also,  was  continually  incorrect;  and 
in  that  sweet  chorus,  "  O  be  gracious,  ye  immortals  I"  we  did  not 
hear  the  flute  at  all,  and  yet  in  this  movement  it  forms  a  beautiful 
feature  in  the  score. 

As  this  society  has  now  attained,  and  is  still  increasing  in,  influ- 
ence and  importance,  we  would  suggest  two  or  three  points  by 
which  their  performances  would  be  materially  improved  and 
strengthened.  In  the  first  place,  we  understand  that  they  will  verv 
shortly  have  a  new  organ  of  their  own.  Mr.  Walker  will,  we  hope, 
do  them  justice  and  himself  credit.    With  the  new  instrument  the 
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aodety  ought  to  have  a  new  organist.  From  his  manner  of  accom" 
ptDTing  the  chorusses  in  the  Paul  the  other  evening,  it  was  quite 
evident  that  Mr.  Miller  was  not  equal  to  the  task  he  had  nnder. 
taken :  it  was  like  the  playing  at  a  Methodist  chapel.  The  society 
Bhonid  engage  the  services  of  such  young  performers  as  Messrs. 
Pittman,  or  Brown^  Smith,  or  Miss  Stirling:  all  of  whom  are  ex. 
oellent  pedalists.  They  ought  also  to  insist  upon  having  the  instru- 
ment tuned  to  concert  pitch.  This,  we  know,  is  a  work  of  lahour  to 
accomplish  with  any  organ  builder ;  but  the  low  pitch  of  the  in- 
strument, upon  each  occasion  that  we  have  heard  it  of  late,  has  pre. 
judiced  the  whole  orchestra,  which,  of  course,  was  obliged  to  be  all 
tuned  down,  thereby  extracting  from  its  vivacity  of  tone.  Lastly, 
having  eugaged  such  first-rate  players  as  Lindley,  and  Willman, 
and  Harper,  they  ought  not  to  remain  satisfied  without  adding  the 
services  of  Dragonetti,  whose  influence  in  music  of  the  character 
wbich  forms  the  staple  of  their  performances,  would  be  invaluable. 
There  is  no  instrument  like  his  (in  his  hand)  for  steadying  or  direct- 
ing  the  march  of  a  chorus.  The  report  lately  published  of  the  pro. 
oeedings  of  the  society  iH  very  gratifying  and  encouraging.  £sto 
^vfido— esta  perpetua :  the  one  will  be  the  result  of  the  other. 

The  Italian  Opera  0]>ened  for  the  season  on  Saturday,  the  9th  of 
March,  with  the  "  Belisario,"  and  a  new  soprano  of  the  name  of 
Monaui,  and  an  English  lady  of  the  name  of  Croft  The  male 
singers  are  Tati,  the  tenor  of  last  year,  A.  Oiubilei^  and  F.  La- 
bhtthe.  With  the  exception  of  the  last  named,  the  present  compa- 
ny may  range  under  the  denomination  of  the  curiously  disagreeable. 
The  music  to  the  new  ballet  of  '*  Robert  le  Diable"  has  been  cleverly 
selected  and  arranged  from  Meyerbeer's  opera,  by  Mens.  Nadau, 
the  leader  of  the  band  for  the  ballets,  and  who  is  distinguished  by 
his  admirable  tact  in  accompanying  the  dancers.  The  orchestra  is, 
as  usual,  magnificent. 

The  first  Ancient  Concert  took  place  on  the  13th  of  March.  The 
only  change  to  be  perceived  in  these  heretofore  scrupulously  select 
performances  is,  that  they  are  being  converted  into  a  school  of  prac- 
tice for  the  Academy  pupils.  The  time  was,  when  an  engagement 
at  the  Ancient  Concerts  was  sufficient  to  secure  to  the  performer  a 
passport  through  the  kingdom.  That  circumstance  alone  stamped 
him  a  first-rate  artist.  So  desirable  a  distinction  no  longer  exists. 
Persons  who  can,  and  persons  who  cannot,  sing  the  compositions  of 
the  sterling  old  writers,  are  now  brought  into  mischievous  collision. 
We  have,  however,  heard  with  pleasure  that  Lord  Burghersh  con- 
templates an  important  change  in  the  programmes  of  the  concerts. 
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which«  on  sooount  of  their  unifomity  for  some  years  peat,  might 
almost  have  been  stereotyped.  His  lordship  will  render  good  nr- 
Tioe  to  the  art  he  loves,  hy  leriTing  in  the  ndiestra  fiar  ancieBt  mu- 
sio  the  forgotten  names  of  such  men  as  Galdani,  David  Peres,  Oia. 
como  Pertij  Righini,  Durante,  Carissimi,  with  some  of  the  noUe 
fugues  of  Leo  and  Bach. 
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Our    Wild  Flowers  Familiarly  Described  and  Uluetrated,    By 

Louisa  Anne  Twamley,  Author  of  **  The  Romance  of  Nature, 
'<  Flora's  Gems/*  &c.    The  Plates  engraved  after  the  Autlioi^s 
DrawlDgs.     London :  Tilt.     1839.    8vo.,  pp.  806. 

Thb  writer  of  this  charming  book  is  already  well  known  u  an 
authoress,  distinguished  by  all  the  delicate  taste  and  exquisite  feeling 
which  so  peculiarly  belong  to  woman,  and  whose  writings  present  sn 
agreeable  a  contrast  to  the  worldly  and  satirical  propensities  ex- 
hibited by  too  many  of  her  sex,  in  sundry  novels  and  other  %ht  pro- 
ductions which  serve  to  amuse  the  town.  Miss  Twamley,  our  readers 
ought  to  know,  is  a  young  lady,  too,  and  neither  spoiled  by  the  disn- 
pations  of  town-life,  so  o&n  fktd  to  all  pure  love  of  what  is  beautifiil, 
nor  yet  one  of  the  class  of  sentimental  persons  who  looe  sight  cf  what 
is  valuable  and  real  in  pursuit  of  what  is  morbidly  imaginative.  She 
lives,  she  informs  us,  near  a  large  mauufsurturing  town  ;  a  situation  to 
which  we  cannot  but  consider  that  a  young  person  of  her  fine  imagi- 
nation is,  in  some  degree,  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  a  remarka- 
bly healthy  tone  of  intellect ;  and  yet  her  love  of  the  country  and  of 
flowers  shines  out  in  every  page  of  her  interesting  publications.  As 
a  painter  of  flowers,  also,  Miss  Twamley  is  an  artist  of  very  high 
pretensions ;  and  all  these  delightful  acquirements  contribute  to  sdon 
the  pages  of  the  work  before  us. 

Of  all  the  pleasures  of  which  our  frame  is  susceptible,  there  are 
none  so  early  developed  and  none  so  durable  as  those  arising  from 
natural  objects.  As  soon  as  the  child's  little  limbs  will  carry  it  about 
in  obedience  to  its  will,  it  quits  the  mother's  hand  to  pick  up  the 
daisies  that  lift  their  clandestine  heads  on  the  clos&^haven  !a?m ;  and 
it  screams  with  delight  in  the  free  meadows  wherein  this  pretty  flower, 
not  being  a  forbidden  thing,  is  scattered,  in  the  spring-time,  like  so 
much  silver  over  the  fresh  green  grass.     But  adult  age  treads  dose 
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upon  the  heeb  of  childhoody  and  many  of  us,  in  populous  cities  pent, 
know  little  more  of  flowers,  except  when  some  charitable  country 
fmnd  sends  in  a  handfnl  of  the  fini  offerings  of  spring* ;  and  whilst 
sU  the  town  seems  sleeping  in  cold  frost  and  fog,  enlivens  our  break- 
§ut  table  witii  the  modest  and  drooping  snowdrop  or  the  lively  he- 
pstica.  Then,  to  be  sure,  summer  comes,  and  eadi  morning  a  fresh 
rose  reminds  us  that  the  out^f-town  world  is  as  fragrant  and  lovely 
as  ever :  and  it  sorprises  and  delights  us  to  find,  that  when  we  are 
old  enongh  to  be  b^rinning  to  surmise  that  all  is  vanity,  the  flowers 
grow  more  and  more  beautiful ;  that  every  spring  seems  more  ar- 
rayed in  loveliness  than  the  last ;  whilst  even  tiie  song  of  birds  grows 
sweeter,  and  hath  a  more  dying  iall,  when  we  quit  our  places  of  toil 
and  meditate  in  the  even-tide.  And  when  old  age  comes,  as  come 
it  will,  who  is  there  of  us  who  does  not  fancy  some  calm  inter- 
val between  bushiess  and  the  grave,  in  which  the  care  of  our  flowers, 
and  gentle  flirtations  with  the  nightingale  and  thrush,  or,  in  their  ab- 
lenoe,  with  tiie  pert  but  faithful  robin,  will  form  our  chief  delight. 
We  entreat  our  youngest  readers  not  to  neglect  or  des^Mse  these 
pleasures  in  the  time  of  their  youth ;  and  when  they  are  old  they  will 
Bot  depart  from  them.  Throughout  all  the  years  of  life,  be  our  sta- 
tion what  it  mayt  and  our  dreams  of  ambition  ever  so  daszling,  few 
hours  there  are  which  leave  so  durable  and  so  sweet  an  impression  as 
tboie  which  are  devoted  to  rambling  along  sequestered  lanes  with  a 
few  lightJiearted  and  innocent  children,  stopping  to  look  at  every 
modest  blossom,  running  to  gather  the  various  wonders  of  the  com- 
vatm  grasses,  and  idly  weaving  garlands  which  deck  the  brow  without 
bringing  to  it  any  ache  or  care.  Happy  are  the  children  who  enjoy 
these  pleasures ;  and  hi4>py  they  in  whom  the  remembrance  of  them 
is  10  fn»h  that  twenty  suffocating  summers  in  money-making  cities 
have  not  dimmed  its  precious  brightness,  or  unfitted  the  heart  to  re. 
fleet  it  Yet  how  oflen^  when  thus  engaged,  we  have  felt  the  want  of 
a  book  which  would  tell  us  the  names  of  some  of  the  little  lovely 
flowtts  which  we  loved,  white  and  purple  gems  peeping  forth  beneath 
the  hedge-row  elms,  or  bolder  stragglenMeaping  witb  wild  luxuriance 
from  branch  to  branch,  as  if  the  meaner  shrubs  were  only  made  to 
set  forth  their  greater  beauty.  Often,  deluded  by  a  captivating  title, 
we  have  added  botanical  works  to  our  duldren's  library ;  but  as  often 
felt  the  bitterest  disappointment.  To  turn  from  the  flowers  them- 
selves to  the  work  of  a  botanist  is,  too  generally,  like  turning  from 
the  living  to  the  dead.  On  the  one  side,  all  is  beauty  and  life ;  on 
the  other,  the  coldness  and  rigidity  of  life  extinct.  One  feels  quite 
coBvittced  that  the  botanist  never  saw  a  flower  before  it  was  pulled  to 
piaess,  and  that  all  the  names  are  havented  to  prevent  botany  from  being 
■Mde  vnJgar.  These  guides  to  botany  are  very  satisAbctoiy,  doubtless, 
to  those  who  know  all  about  it ;  but  to  those  who  are  ignorant  they 
teach  nodiiflg.  In  this  respect,  however,  there  has  of  late  vears  been 
naeh  improvement;  and  hi  the  work  before  us  we  find  exactly  the  book 
^^titk  we  have  so  often  wanted.    Ferhapa,  instead  of  twelve  beauti- 
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ful  plates,  we  should  have  heen  glad  to  see  twenty ;  and  instead  of  so 
splendidly  dressed  a  book,  one  that  might  have  been  more  generally 
diffused :  but  publishers  are  a  wilful  race,  and  must  have  ^dr  way. 
And  if  this  glittering  work,  which  seems  intended  to  lie  on  drawing- 
room  tables  in  king's  houses,  contributes  to  preserve  the  woiship  of 
nature  amidst  so  much  that  is  in  such  regions  opposed  to  it,  the  ser- 
vice will  be  not  insignificant. 

Each  of  the  twelve  plates  in  Miss  Twamley's  book  contains  exqni- 
sitely  finished  representations  of  two  or  three  of  our  ordinary  wild 
flowers ;  and  the  text,  thrown  into  the  form  of  conversations  between 
a  very  excellent  **  Aunt  Lucy"  and  her  niece  **  Agnes,''  and  a  certain 
**  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evelyn,"  and  their  .daughter  ^  Constance,"  contains 
animated  descriptions  of  these  and  almost  every  other  familiar  £pg- 
lish  flower,  interspersed  with  very  interesting  historical  anecdotes,  and 
not  a  little  useful  scientific  information,  although  the  parade  of  science 
is  most  carefully  avoided.  The  first  plate  contains  the  Blue  Am- 
monef  the  SmaU  Celandinef  and,  chief  of  all,  the  Snowdropj  of  all 
spring  flowers  one  in  the  most  general  favour,  and  partly  for  its 
being  one  of  the  first  heralds  of  the  reviving  world  after  the  winter's 
death.  But  how  attractive  its  beauty  I  Its  tender  stalk,  its  droop- 
ing head,  as  if  modest  from  very  consciousness  of  beauty,  its  snow- 
white  outer  petals,  the  delicate  pencillings  of  green  that  variegate  its 
shorter  and  inner  ones,  touching  their  outer  rim,  and  leaving  white 
the  upper  inner  border  I — a  very  lavishing  of  simple  charms  on  the 
first  flower  of  the  year,  betokening  boundless  stores  of  beauty  to  be 
bestowed  without  stint  on  all  the  successive  blossoms  of  the  flowering 
months  to  come  I  There  are  homilies,  indeed,  in  these  things.  They 
speak  of  an  unseen  world,  and  foreshadow  its  splendour ;  and  more 
and  more  they  speak  to  us  as  our  minds  receive  more  cultivation ;  as 
if  some  ago  of  Uie  world  would  come,  in  which  all  their  mysterious 
revelation  would  be  read  with  clearer  eye. 

We  must  quote  what  Miss  Twamley  says  of  the  Snowdrop,  as  it 
contains  a  very  amiable  apology  for  the  botanists,  whose  vitality  we 
have  questioned.  Aunt  Lucy,  tempted  out  by  litUe  Ag^es,  ventures 
into  the  garden  to  see  **  the  first  Snowdrop :" — 

'<  Is  it  not  a  delicate  little  beauty  ?"  cried  Agnes,  gently  raising 
the  white  bell,  and  showing  the  green  streaked  under  petals,  and  the 
golden  antlers  within. 

"  Yes :  I  always  think  the  name  this  chaste,  modest  little  flower 
has  received,  of  *  The  Fair  Maid  of  February,'  a  most  graceful  fancy; 
I  wish  I  knew  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  it.  Our  own  name  of 
Snowdrop  is  beautifully  descriptive ;  so  is  the  French,  perce^migei 
and  the  Italian  huca-neve,  both  meaning  snow-piercer.  The  botani- 
cal name,  galanthutf  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  signifies  milk- 
flower." 

**  Ah  I"  said  Agnes,  "  I  like  those  names ;  they  are  sensible,  and 
one  can  remember  them,  because  they  mean  the  thing  they  beloqg 
to ;  but  the  strange,  difficult,  out-of-the-way  words  so  often  gi?a>  *^ 
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names  of  flowers,  are  enoagh  to  frighten  one  from  opening  books  on 
botanj  or  gardening." 

^  I  fear  me  many  young  people  are  of  your  mind,  Agnes ;  but 
tixn^h  there  may  seem  some  reason  in  your  objections  to  *  hard 
names,'  as  you  term  them,  I  think  much  of  the  compkint  is  founded 
in  yoar  own  inattention  and  carelessness.  In  the  first  place,  you 
most  remember  that  the  thousands  of  plants  with  which  our  beauti- 
M  world  is  adorned,  have  required  no  small  ingenuity  and  research 
from  their  botanical  sponsors  to  find  names  for  them,  and  every  new 
vegetable  discovery  increases  the  difficulty.  Descriptive  names  can- 
not always  be  adopted,  or,  if  they  were,  the  necessity  for  clearly  dis- 
tinguisbing  such  spedes  as  very  nearly  resembled  each  other,  would 
soon  turn  a  list  of  flowers  into  a  dictionary  of  definitions^  and,  I  need 
not  tell  you,  become  tenfold  more  puzzling  than  the  most  terrible  po- 
lysyllable extant.  Again,  very  many,  indeed  nearly  all,  the  names  of 
genera  are  strictly  descriptive,  though,  being  derived  from  Greek  and 
Latin  words,  you  will  not  perceive  their  appropriateness  without  a 
tran8lation."-H(Rige  2.) 

Bat  the  lovely  flower  which  suggests  this  little  discussion  is  soon 
reverted  to.  The  little  pupil  enquires  if  it  is  one  of  our  native 
plants,  or  one  which  has  been  brought  to  England. 

**  The  Snowdrop,"  replied  Aunt  Lucy,  '*  must  assuredly  take  the 
lead  in  our  chronicle  of  English  wild-flowers  now,  although  I  am 
much  inclined  to  think  it  is  not  absolutely  a  native  of  the  soil,  from 
tbe  hei  that  the  old  poets  do  not  in  any  way  allude  to  it,  but  speak 
of  the  primrose  as  the  first  flower  of  spring.  The  dramatists  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  say — 

*  Primrose,  first-bom  child  of  Ver, 
Merrv  spring-time's  harbinger, 
With  her  bells  dim.' 

Shakspeare  has  no  Snowdrop  in  his  delicate  groups  of  flowers,  though 
he  speaks  of  <  Daflbdils 

^  That  come  before  the  Swallow  dares,  and  take 
Tbe  winds  of  March  with  beauty.' 

Ben  Jonson,  another  of  the  grand  old  dramatists,  who  loved  to  talk 
of  flowers  as  well  as  we  do,  and  did  it  with  such  grace  and  eloquence 
that  he  seems  to  paint  what  he  describes,  calls  the  Primrose  the 
'  spring's  own  spouse  ;'  but  says  not  a  word  about  our  chaste  little 
dariing  here :  and  all  this  is  to  me  very  conclusive  evidence  that 
snowdrops  are  a  later  acquisition  to  our  woods  and  meadows.  That 
excellent  botanist,  Mr.  Sowerby,  from  whose  delightful  books  I  have 
learned  so  much,  considers  it  indigenous,  from  its  being  found  fiur 
from  unedtivated  ground ;  and  it  may  be  so,  but  I  generally  meet 
with  it  in  places  where  it  is  probable  ttuat  gardens  hatfe  been.*'-— p.  4. 
VOL.  iz.,  NO.  xxrii.  64 
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We  should  like  here  to  stretch  our  reviewing  privil^e  so  far  as  to 
quote  full  seyenteen  pretty  stanzas  of  the  fair  writer  in  further  illus- 
tration of  the  Primrose ;  but  the  above  extracts  will  shew  how  well 
Miss  Twamley  contriyes  to  combine  useful  instruction  with  observa- 
tions suggested  by  feeling  and  fancy ;  and  to  us  this  constitutes  a  yery 
great  charm  of  her  book.  More  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  wild 
flowers  and  shrubs  are  described  in  it ;  and  concerning  each  we  find 
some  information  of  a  pleasing  and  useful  kind.  The  gproupiug  of 
the  flowers  in  the  plates  is  of  itself  indicatiye  of  the  deepest  love  of 
nature,  and  the  utmost  refinement  of  taste.  Some  of  them  make  us 
eyen  restless  in  our  study ;  impatient  to  sally  forth  into  the  woods 
and  lanes  where  the  originals  flourish.  For  instance,  the  group  of 
blue  and  white  yiolets  in  Plate  III,  which  brings  the  heayenly  perfume 
of  that  retiring  flower  fresh  to  the  sense.  But  we  shall  let  our  little 
friend  Agnes  speak  : — 

^  Violets  I  yiolets  I  beautiful,  sweet,  blue  yiolets  I"  cried  she,  Bkip- 
ping  off  to  gather  some :  ''  oh,  how  deUdously  they  smell  I  but  yoa 
saw  them  first.  Aunt  Lucy." 

**  I  smelt  them  and  pointed  them,  my  dear,  leaying  you  the  plea- 
sure of  securing  the  game;  and  well  knew  I  should  recdye  my 
share,"  she  continued,  as  Agnes  presented  a  delicate  little  bunch  <^ 
the  sweet  flowers  and  their  dark-green  leayes.  '^  I  always  think  the 
first  yiolets  of  spring  are  the  sweetest-seeming  flowers  of  the  whole 
year." 

''  I  wish  you  would  write  me  something  about  them,  then,  Aont 
Lucy,  will  you  ?** 

*^  Oh  I  I  do  not  promise  to  give  you  both  rhyme  and  reason  for 
all  our  treasures ;  aud  you  may  find  hosts  of  sweet  things  written  of 
yiolets  from  time  immemorial :  for  Sir  Walter  Scott  said,  yery  truly, 
that 

'  The  yiolet  in  her  greenwood  bower, 
Where  birchen  boughs  with  hazels  mingle, 

Maj  boast  herself  the  fidrest  flower 
In  glen,  or  copse,  or  forest  dingle.* 

And  all  poets,  in  all  ages,  haye  sung  her  praises.  One  of  our  mo- 
dems, the  illustrious  Thomas  Moore,  makes  some  quotations  in  his 
Lalla  Rookh,  to  show  us  that  these  dainty  flowers  are  made  use  of 
practically,  as  well  as  poetically,  in  the  east,  where  the  most  esteemed 
sherbet  is  flayoured  with  them.  They  are  made  scientifically  ser- 
yiceable  here  in  the  form  of  a  syrup,  which  detects  an  acid  or  alkali 
in  chemical  compounds,  by  turning  red  with  the  former,  and  green 
with  the  latter.  Violets  are  cultiyated  for  this  purpose  at  StraUbrd- 
on-Ayon,  aud  yery  appropriately  ;  for  our  immortal  Shakspeare,  by 
his  often  mention,  proyes  his  loye  of  them ;  and  their  perfume  arottod 
his  natiye  place  seems  to  my  fimcy  a  fit  and  delicate  tribute  to  his 
memory.  We  are  fortunate  in  haying  both  blue  and  white  sweet  vio- 
lets in  our  neighbourhood,  lor  in  some  localities  the  blue  are  not 
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fimnd ;  and  they  are  so  lovely  togetlier»  the  white  ones  so  delicately 
tinged  with  purplish  pink  on  the  l»ck  of  the  petals,  and  the  others  so 
rich  and  vaned  in  their  tint.  We  call  violets  blue,  yet  it  is  not  very 
correct,  for  they  are  of  all  hues,  from  full  purple  down  to  light  pale 
lavender.  The  scentleBS  violets,  that  come  in  May,  are  more  truly 
blue.    What  are  you  studying  now,  Agnes  ?" 

''I  am  trying  to  find  out  for  myself  whether  this  is  a  Buttercup  or 
not,  Aunt  Lucy,  and  cannot  decide ;  will  you  please  to  help  me  ?" — 
(IV  24). 

But  we  must  not  go  on  quoting  about  the  Buttercup,  nor  about  the 
Lesser  Celandine,  which  is  the  flower  the  pretty  Agnw  is  puzzled 
with,  although  Miss  Twamley  illustrates  it  with  her  masterly  pencil, 
and  with  Wordsworth's  well-known  lines.  Yet  one  word  more  about 
violets,  and  we  have  done.  It  is  interesting  to  know  how  widely  this 
delicate  and  elegant  little  flower  is  scattered  over  the  world. 

^  I  wonder  if  all  countries  have  as  beautiful  early  spring  nos^^ys 
as  we  have  found  this  morning,"  said  Agnes.  **  Where  do  violets 
grow  wild,  besides  England  ?" 

*'All  over  Europe,*'  replied  Aunt  Lucy;  ''and  travellers  have 
found  them  in  many  other  parts.  In  Arabia  they  are  abundant,  and 
much  celebrated  by  the  poets  ;  also  in  Japan,  where  they  flower  from 
January  to  April.  Desfontaines  says  both  the  blue  and  white  are 
plentiful  in  the  palm  groves  of  Barbary.  Hasselquist  found  it  in  Pa- 
lestine, and  Loureiro  near  Canton,  in  China.  Gerarde  says  it  was 
customary  in  his  time  to  make  them  into  'garlands  for  the  head,  nose- 
gays  and  posies,  which  were  delightful  to  look  on,  and  pleasant  to 
smell  to ;'  but  he  does  not  mention  the  scented  ones  as  being  wild. 
If  we  visit  Wales  this  summer,  we  shall  find  the  yellow  violet  on  the 
mountains  there,  which  Gerarde  says  will  not  grow  in  a  garden,  and 
I  think  it  very  Ukely."— (Page  27.) 

Mrs.  Howitt's  Spring  Song  of  the  Violet  concludes  the  chapter. 
We  may  mention  that  old  Gerarde,  whom  Miss  Twamley  quotes 
more  than  once,  was  a  London  surgeon,  one  of  the  greatest  botanists 
of  bis  time  (which  was  Shakspeare's  time)  ;  for  he  was  chief  gar- 
dener to  tiie  famous  Lord  Burleigh. 

We  might  enrich  our  pages  with  borrowing  from  Miss  Twamley's 
notices  of  the  Oak,  the  Elm,  the  Willow,  the  Poplar,  and  many 
other  of  our  trees ;  or,  with  even  more  pleasure,  take  sweet  passages 
from  her  observations  on  the  daffodil,  the  primrose,  or  the  lily 
of  the  vale.  But  without  pilfering  from  every  chapter,  and  rob- 
bing the  book  of  all  the  plates  also,  it  would  be  impossible  to  grive 
our  readers  an  idea  of  the  beauty  and  good  sense  of  the  publica- 
tion. Lessons  of  pure  and  unaffected  morality  occur  here  and  there, 
which  cannot  fail  to  come  home  to  the  young  hearts  to  which  they  are 
addressed :  and  the  warmest  philanthropy  is  evidently  under  the  guid- 
ance, in  the  authoress's  well-ordered  mind,  of  a  sound  and  healthy 
judgment.  For  a  parent  anxious  that  his  children  should  be  wor- 
shippers of  nature,  and  yet  turn  their  devotion  to  profitable  uses ;  or 
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for  a  lover  of  nature  debarred  by  bU  niuaiioii  from  fraqneiit  ooinnui* 
nion  with  the  glorious  works  in  which  he  loves  to  see  erideiiees  of  the 
(sreat  Creator's  unfailing  hand,  we  know  no  book  which  so  thoroughly 
reccommends  itself*  In  an  espedal  manner  also>  it  seems  adajited  to 
the  service  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  young  ladies^  and  who,  -alien 
full  of  intelligence  and  feeling  themselves,  yet  need  every  help  to 
rouse  the  faculties,  and  impart  a  salutary  stimnlos  and  direction  to  the 
affections  of  the  various  minds  with  which  they  have  to  deaL 

A  book  of  this  kind  gives,  in  such  cases,  precisely  the  aasistanoe 
required:  it  attracts  attention  without  any  laborious  effort  of  the 
governess,  and  whilst  seeming  only  to  amuse  in  hours  of  relaxation, 
disposes  to  that  love  of  knowledge  the  absence  of  which  is  the  most 
formidable  obstacle  to  its  acquirement ;  so  that  to  instil  it  b  the  most 
important  achievement  of  all  education. 

Yet  again  we  open  the  leaves  of  this  beautiful  book ;  and,  taking 
for  the  present  a  farewell  look  at  the  honeysuckle,  the  convolvulus, 
the  heaths,  and  the  hare-bell— -all  delineated  with  rare  loveliness  ■ 
reluctantly  close  its  pages,  as  if  in  so  doing  we  shut  out  the  flowery 
scenes  of  some  bright  isle  of  rest.** 


Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Gastric  Juice  and  the  Phy, 
logy  of  Digestion,  By  William  Beaumont,  M.D.  Surgeon  in  the 
JjTiixedi  States  Army.  Reprinted  from  the  Plattsbureh  Edition, 
with  Notes  by  A.  Combe,  M.D.  Edinburgh  and  London.  1838. 
pp.  319. 


Thb  reasons  which  have  induced  Dr.  Combe  to  reprint  the  pre- 
sent work  from  the  American  original,  are,  Ist,  a  strong  sense  of  its 
inherent  importance,  and  of  the  numerous  applications  which  may 
be  made  of  the  facts  and  principles  developed  in  it,  to  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  disease  ;  2nd,  its  comparative  inaccessibility  to  the  JSu. 
ropean  physiologist,  from  the  difficulty  which  still  exists  of  procur- 
ing it  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  lastly,  an  earnest  derire  that 
the  author  should  obtain  that  credit  which  is  unquestionably  due  to 
his  disinterested  and  indefatigable  labours. 

Dr.  Beaumont  has  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  case 
in  which  an  artificial  opening  into  the  stomach  existed ;  and  through 
this  opening  he  could  see  every  thing  that  took  place  during  the 
progress  of  healthy  digestion  :  and  with  the  most  disinterested  meal 
and  admirable  perseverance,  he  availed  himself  of  the  ppportunitj 
thus  afforded  of  advancing  human  knowledge,  by  engaging  the  pa. 
tient  to  live  with  him  for  several  years,  and  to  become  the  subject  of 
numerous  and  carefully  conducted  experiments.  These  experiments 
confirm  the  doctrines  (with  some  modifications^  taught  by  Spallao* 
Kani  and  many  of  the  most  enlightened  physiological  writenu  His 
observations  were  made,  our  author  remarks^  in  the  true  spirit  of  in. 
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quiry,  suggested  by  the  very  extraordinary  case  which  gare  him  an 
of^xntuaity  of  instituting  them.  Having  no  particular  hypothesis 
to  support.  Dr.  B*  has  honestly  recorded  the  r^ults  of  each  experi* 
meat  exactly  as  it  occurred^  and  submits  them  to  the  public,  who 
will  duly  appreciate  the  truths  discovered,  and  the  confirmation  of 
opinions  which  before  rested  on  conjecture.  Dr.  B.  produces  a  body 
of  facts  which  cannot  be  invalidated.  His  opinions  may  be  doubted, 
denied,  or  approved,  according  as  they  conflict  or  agree  with  the 
opinions  of  each  individual  who  may  read  them ;  but  their  worth 
will  be  best  determined  by  the  foundation  on  which  they  rest- 
namely,  that  of  incontrovertible  facts. 

The  opportunity  of  making  his  experiments  was  a£forded  to  Dr. 
Beaumont  in  this  way.  Whilst  stationed  at  Michillimackiniac,  Mi. 
chigan  Territory,  in  1822,  in  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States,  the  following  case  came  under  his  care.  Alexis  St.  Martin, 
a  Canadian  of  French  descent,  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  of  good 
constitution,  robust  and  healthy,  was  accidentally  wounded  by  the 
discharge  of  a  musket  on  the  6th  of  June,  1822.  The  charge, 
consisting  of  duck  shot,  was  received  in  the  left  side,  the  youth 
being  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  one  yard  from  the  muxzle  of  the 
gun.  The  contents  entered  posteriorly,  and  in  an  oblique  direction, 
foward  and  inward,  literally  blowing  off  integuments  and  muscles 
to  the  fiixe  of  a  man's  hand,  fracturing  the  ribs,  and  lacerating  the 
lower  portion  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  langs  and  the  diaphragm,  and 
perforating  the  stomach.  Dr.  B.  saw  St.  Martin  in  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes  after  the  accident,  and  found  a  portion  of  the  lung 
ss  large  as  a  turkey's  eggr  protruding  through  the  external  wound, 
lacerated  and  burnt ;  and  immediately  below  this  another  protru. 
sion,  which  proved  to  be  a  portion  of  the  stomach  lacerated  through 
all  its  coats,  and  pouring  out  the  food  he  had  taken  for  breakfast. 
After  cleansing  the  wound,  and  replacing  the  lungs  and  stomach  as 
far  as  practicable.  Dr.  B.  applied  the  carbonated  fermenting  poultice, 
keeping  the  surrounding  parts  constantly  wet  with  a  lotion,  and 
giving  cooline  medicinals  internally,  in  liberal  quantities*  It  is  un- 
necessary to  toUow  the  doctor  through  the  minutie  of  this  interest- 
ing case  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  for  seventeen  days  all  that  entered 
St.  Martin's  stomach  by  the  oesophagus  soon  passed  out  through  the 
wound,  and  the  only  way  of  sustaining  him  was  by  means  of  nutri- 
tious injections.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  no  sickness, 
nor  unusual  irritation  of  the  stomach,  not  even  the  slightest  nausea, 
was  manifested  during  the  whole  time.  By  the  6th  of  June,  1823, 
one  year  from  the  time  of  the  accident,  the  injured  parts  were  all 
sound,  and  firmly  cicatrised,  with  the  exception  of  the  aperture 
in  the  stomach  and  side.  The  perforation  was  about  two  and  a 
half  inches  in  circumference,  and  the  food  and  drinks  constantly  ex- 
uded, unless  prevented  by  a  tent,  compress,  and  bandage.  These 
drearings  were  necessarily  applied  to  relieve  his  sufferings,  and  re- 
tain his  food  and  drink,  until  the  winter  of  1823-4.  At  this  time 
A  small  fold  or  doubling  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach  appeared  form- 
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ing  at  the  superior  margin  of  the  orifice,  slightly  protnidiag^  and 
increasing  till  it  filled  the  aperture.  This  valvular  formation 
adapted  itself  to  the  accidental  orifice,  completely  preventing  the 
efflux  of  the  gastric  contents  when  the  stomach  was  full,  but  easily 
depressed  with  the  finger. 

The  usual  mode  adopted  by  Dr.  B.  of  extracting  the  gastric  juice, 
was  by  placing  the  subject  on  his  left  side,  depressing  the  valve,  and 
introducing  a  gum  elastic  tube  five  or  six  inches  into  the  stomach. 
The  quantity  of  fluid  ordinarily  obtained  was  from  four  dradims  to 
one  and  a  half  or  two  ounces.  Its  extraction  was  generally  attended 
by  that  peculiar  sensation  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  termed  sinkimg, 
with  some  degree  of  fainting,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  stop 
the  operation.  The  usual  time  of  extracting  the  juice  was  early  in 
the  morning,  before  he  had  eaten,  when  the  stomach  was  empty  and 
clean. 

Man,  destined  to  live  in  all  latitudes,  and  obliged  to  pzocoie  his 
food  from  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  may  be  surely 
said  to  be  omnivorous.   By  aliment  is  meant  whatever  substance  af- 
fords nutrition,  or  whatever  is  capable  of  being  acted  upon  by  the 
organs  of  digestion.    The  facility  of  digestion  of  different  articles  of 
diet,  and  the  quantity  of  nutrient  principles  which  they  contain, 
have  been  the  subjects  of  some  discrepancy  of  opinion  amongst  phy- 
siologists.   Aliments  obtained  from  plants  are  less  nutritious  thsn 
those  furnished  by  the  animal  kingdom,  because,  in  a  given  bulk, 
they  contain  fewer  parts  that  can  be  assimilated  to  corporeal  sub- 
stance.    The  digestibility  of  vegetable  aliments  is,  however,  depen- 
dent  upon  the  same  laws  as  those  that  govern  the  solution  of  animal 
food;  and  it  is  facilitated  by  division  and  tenderness.    However 
various  our  aliments  may  be,  the  action  of  our  oi^;ans  always  seps- 
rates  from  them  the  same  nutritious  principles ;  in  ftuct,  whether 
we  live  on  animal  or  vegetable  substances,  the  internal  composition 
of  our  organs  does  not  alter— -an  evident  proof  that  the  substance 
which  we  obtain  from  aliment  to  incorporate  with  our  own,  is  aL 
ways  the  same :  and  this  affords  an  explanation  of  the  saying  of 
Hippocrates, ''  There  is  but  one  food,  but  there  exist  several  fonas 
of  food."     The  quantity,  too,  of  aliment  is  probably  of  more  import- 
ance than  the  quality^  to  ensure  health.    The  system  requires  mudi 
less  than  is  generally  supplied  to  it     The  stomach  disposes  of  a  de- 
finite quantity :  if  more,  therefore,  be  taken,  than  the  actual  wanti 
of  the  economy   require,    the  residue  remains  in    the  stomadi, 
and  becomes  a  source  of  irritation,  and  produces  a  consequent  aber- 
ration of  function ;  or  it  passes  into  the  lower  bowels  in  an  undi- 
gested state,  and  extends  to  them  its  deleterious  influence.    ^Dyw^e^ 
sia,  our  author  observes,  is  oftener  the  effect  of  over-eating  andorer- 
drinking  than  of  any  other  causes.    This  leads  us  to  the  considos- 
tion  of  hunger  and  thirst. 

Hunger  is  a  kind  provision  of  nature,  which  warns  us  of  the  pro- 
priety of  repairing  the  loss  which  the  body  is  continually  under- 
going.     Much  enquiry  has  been  made  on  this  subject,  and  nisnj 
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theories  have  been  given  to  account  for  the  ])henomenon.  The 
pEOzimate  cause  of  hunger  has  by  some  been  conceived  to  depend  on 
the  fiiction  of  the  nervous  papillae  of  the  empty  stomach  on  each 
other  ;  by  others  it  has  been  imputed  to  the  irritation  produced  on 
its  parieties  by  the  accumulation  of  the  gastric  juice ;  it  has  been 
thought  to  depend  on  the  dropping  down  of  the  liver  and  spleen^ 
when  the  stomach  and  intestines;  being  empty,  cease  to  support  those 
viscera.  Magendie,  convinced  that  aU  the  theories  on  this  subject 
were  unsatisfactory,  comes  to  this  conclusion,  that ''  hunger  is  pro- 
duced, like  all  other  internal  sensations,  by  the  action  of  the  nervous 
system ;  and  it  has  no  other  seat  than  in  this  system  itself,  and  no 
other  cause  than  the  general  laws  of  organisation."  This  subject 
is  unquestionably  involved  in  considerable  doubt  and  obscurity,  but, 
although  confessedly  obscure,  we  are  not  denied  the  privilege  of 
patient  investigation,  and  persevering  search  after  truth.  Anxious 
mainly  to  elicit  investigation  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Beaumont  submits 
the  following  theory  of  hunger ,  believing  it  to  be  as  reasonable,  to 
say  the  least,  as  any  that  has  been  propagated.  Dr.  B's  impression 
is,  that  the  sensation  of  hunger  is  produced  by  the  distension  of  the 
gastric  vessels,  or  that  apparatus,  whether  vascular  or  glandular, 
which  secretes  the  gastric  juice,  snd  is  believed  to  be  the  efiect  of 
repletion  by  this  fluid.  On  applying  aliment  to  the  internal  coat 
of  the  stomach,  which  in  health  is  merely  lubricated  with  mucus, 
innumerable  minute  papillc,  the  orifices  undoubtedly  of  the  gastric 
vessels,  immediately  throw  out  a  quantity  of  the  fluid,  which  mixes 
with  the  food.  This  efiect.  Dr.  B.  adds,  is  too  sudden,  and  the 
secretion  too  copious,  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  ordinary  principles 
and  laws  of  secreting  mucous  surfaces.  And  it  is  more  than  proba. 
Ue,  he  observes,  in  fact,  it  almost  amounts  to  demonstration,  that  a 
krge  quantity  of  this  fluid  must  be  contained  in  appropriate  vessels, 
during  a  fast,  ready  to  obey  the  call  of  aliment.  Not  that  our  au- 
thor would  be  understood  to  say  that  the  whole  quantity  necessaiy 
for  an  ordinary  meal  is  eliminated  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
alimentation ;  but  that  enough  is  contained  in  the  gastric  vessels  to 
produce  the  sensation  of  hunger. 

Thirst,  like  hunger,  is  a  wise  provision  of  nature,  designed,  not  to 
replenish  the  watery  solids  of  the  system,  but  to  dilute  the  fluids 
that  are  carrying  on  these  processes.  The  calls  of  thirst  are  still 
more  absolute  than  those  of  hunger,  and  it  is  much  less  patiently 
endured.  Dr.  B.  apprehends  a  remote  cause  of  this  sensation  may 
be  found  in  the  viscidity  of  the  blood,  which  requires  a  liquid  to  ren- 
der it  more  fluid,  and  more  susceptible  of  introduction  into  the  ca- 
pillaries and  secreting  surfaces.  Dr.  Beaumont  candidly  oflers 
these  theories  for  consideration,  persuaded  that  they  will  be  allowed 
such  weight  as  they  may  have  a  right  to  claim ;  more  than  this  he 
has  no  wish  to  ask. 

The  preliminary  steps  in  the  process  of  digestion  are  mastication, 
insalivation,  and  deglutition.  If  the  materia  aUmeniaria  could  be 
introduced  into  the  stomach  in  a  finely  divided  state,  these  operations 
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woald  not  be  necessary.  According  to  some  of  Dr.  B/s  experiments, 
aliment  is  as  well-digested  and  assimilated,  and  allays  tlie  sensation 
of  hunger  a6  perfectly,  when  introdaeed  directly  into  the  stomach, 
in  a  proper  state  of  division,  as  when  the  previous  steps  of  mastica- 
tion, &C.,  have  been  taken.  Although  Dr.  B.  does  not  wish  to  deny 
the  utility  of  the  saliva,  he  does  not  attach  the  importance  to  its  ac- 
tion that  some  physiologists  do.  In  most  of  the  experiments,  arti- 
ficial digestion  was  performed  without  its  admixture,  and  the  ch3rme 
thus  formed  exhibited  the  same  sensible  appearances,  and  was  af- 
fected by  re-agents  in  the  same  way,  as  that  formed  from  food 
previously  masticated,  mixed  with  saliva,  and  swallowed.  Its 
legitimate  and  only  use,  he  considers,  is  to  lubricate  the  food^  and 
facilitate  its  passage  through  the  organs  of  deglutition. 

When  food  is  received  into  the  stomach,  the  gastric  vessels  are  ex- 
cited by  its  stimulus  to  discharge  the  contents,  and  the  chymification 
commences.    With  respect  to  the  agent  of  chymification,  no  part  of 
physiology  has  perhaps  so  much  engaged  the  attention  of  mankind. 
It  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  theoretical  speculation  from  die 
father  of  medicine  down  to  the  present  age.    It  was  reserved  for 
Spalansani  to  overthrow  all  the  unfounded  hypotheses  of  concocts, 
ptUre/actkm,  trituration,  J'ermeniation,  and  maceration,  and  to  erect 
on  their  ruins  a  theory  which  will  stand  the  test  of  scientific  exami- 
nation and  experiment.     He  established  a  theory  of  chemical  solu- 
tion, and  taught  that  chymification  was  owing  to  the  solvent  action 
of  a  fluid  secreted  by  the  stomach,  and  operating  as  the  trae  men- 
struum of  alimentary  substances.    To  this  fluid  he  gave  the  name 
of  gastric  juice.    Pure  gastric  juice,  when  taken  directly  out  of  the 
stomach  of  a  healthy  adult,  unmixed  with  any  other  fluid,  save  a 
portion  of  the  mucus  of  the  stomach,  with  which  it  is  most  com- 
monly united,  is  a  clear  transparent  fluid,  inodorous,  a  little  saltish, 
and  very  perceptibly  add.    Its  action  on  food  is  indicative  of  its 
chemical  character.    Like  other  chemical  agents,  it  decomposes  or 
disiolveit  and  after  combining  with  a  fixed  and  definite  quantity  of 
matter,  its  action  ceases.    When  the  juice  becomes  saturated,  it 
refuses  to  dissolve  more ;  and  if  an  excess  of  food  have  been  taken, 
the  residue  remains  in  the  stomach,  or  passes  into  the  bowels  in  a 
crude  state,  and  frequently  becomes  a  source  of  nervous  irritation, 
pain,  and  disease,  for  a  long  time,  or  until  the  natural  energy  re- 
stores the  vessels  of  this  viscus  to  their  natural  and  healthy  action, 
either  with  or  without  the  aid  of  medidne.    This  important  princi- 
ple ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of.    Derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs,  slight  felHile  excitement,  fright,  or  any  sudden  affection  of 
the  passions,  causes  material  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the  gas- 
tric juice.    General  febrile  irritation  seems  entirely  to  saqpend  its 
secretion  into  the  stomach,  and  renders  the  villous  coat  dry,  red, 
and  irritable :  hence  the  obvious  necessity  of  a  scrupulous  attention 
to  diet  during  fever  and  other  acute  diseases.    Food,  under  these 
circumstances,  can  afiftird  no  nourishment,  but  is  actnally  a  sooree 
of  irritation  to  this  organ,  and  consequmitly  to  the  whc^e  systen. 
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On  one  oocasiony  Aleiis  St  Martin  had  been  drinking  ardent  spirits 
pretty  freely  for  eight  or  ten  days^  and  the  appearances  noted  by  Dr. 
B.  were,  some  redness  and  apthous  patches  on  the  mucous  surface  of 
the  stomach,  which  was  empty,  but  not  healthy.  On  the  following 
dftj,  these  appearances  had  increased  considerably  on  the  exposed  sur- 
face, and  die  secretions  were  vitiated.  Circumstances  continued 
through  the  next  day  very  similar ;  but  on  the  third  day  they  were 
greatly  aggrarated.  Notwithstanding  this  diseased  appearance  of 
the  stomadi,  Alexis  complained  of  no  symptoms  indicating  any  gene, 
rd  disarrangement  of  die  system,  except  an  uneasy  sensation  and 
tenderness  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  with  some  giddiness,  and  dim. 
noB,  and  yellowness  of  vision,  on  stooping  down  and  rising  up  again. 
Dr.  Beaumont  observes  that  diseased  appearances,  similar  to  these 
just  menticmed,  have  generally  succeeded  to  some  appreciable  cause. 
Improper  indulgence  in  eating  and  drinking  has  been  the  most 
ocmunon  precursor  of  these  diseased  conditions  of  the  coats  of  the 
stomach.  The  free  use  of  ardent  spirits,  wine,  beer,  or  any  intoxi- 
cating liquor,  when  continued  for  some  days,  has  invariably  pro. 
duoed  them.  We  may  justly  observe  upon  this,  that  it  affords  some 
of  the  strongest  arguments  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  in  favour 
of  temperance,  in  eating  as  well  as  drinking.  Many  persons  who 
habitually  indulge  in  the  use  of  stimulants,  although  not  what  is 
called  excess,  defend  the  practice  by  aflirming  that  they  experience 
no  bad  efiects  from  them.  If,  like  St.  Martin,  we  could  see  the 
progress  of  stomachic  disease  from  its  first  dawn,  dyspeptic  com. 
pkuits,  and  their  parent,  intemperance,  would  be  less  frequent  than 
th^  are. 

^  It  is  seldom  that  bile  is  found  in  the  stomach,  except  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances.  When  the  use  of  fat  or  oily  food  has  been  per- 
aerered  in  for  some  time,  there  is,  generally,  the  presence  of  bile  in 
the  gastric  fluids.  Whether  this  be  a  pathological  phenomenon  in. 
ducei  by  the  peculiarly  indigestible  nature  of  oily  food,  or  whether 
it  be  a  provision  of  nature  to  assist  the  chymification  of  this  particu- 
lar kind  of  diet.  Dr.  B.  has  not  yet  satisfied  himself.  Oil  is  affected 
by  the  gastric  juice  with  considerable  difficulty.  Water  and  alco- 
hoi  are  not  affected.  Fluids  of  all  kinds  are  subject  to  the  same  ex- 
emptions, unless  they  hold  in  solution  or  suspension  some  animal  or 
vegetable  aliment.  Fluids  pass  from  the  stomach  very  soon  after 
they  are  received,  either  by  absorption  or  through  the  pylorus. 
This  affords  a  solution  of  the  reason  why  exhaustion  from  absti- 
nence is  quicker  improved  by  liquid  than  by  solid  aliment — the  rapid 
absorption  into  the  system  of  a  part  uf  the  liquid  aliment,  and  the 
aiipport  which  it  consequently  gives,  almost  immediately.  Our  . 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  Dr.  B.  through  all  his  experi. 
xnents,  but  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  condensed  view  of  them. 
^  FegeUMet. — Cabbage  raw  required  2  hours  30  min.  for  its  diges. 
tioo,  boiled  4  hours  (its  digestion  much  assisted  by  vinegar).  Pota- 
toes roasted  2  hours  30  min.,  boiled  3  hours  SO  min.  Carrots  boiled 
3  houn  15  min.     Beet  boiled  3  hours  45  min.    Turnips  boiled  3 
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hours  30  min.  Beans  boiled  2  hours  30  min.  Parsnips  boiled  2 
hours  80  min. 

Farinarea. — Rice  boiled,  soft,  was  converted  into  chyme  in  an 
hour.  Sago  in  I  hour  45  min.  Tapioca,  barley,  &c.  in  2  hoars. 
Bread  fresh  3  hours,  stale  2  hours.     Spong:e-Cake  2  hours  30  min. 

Fruit, — ^Apples  sour  and  hard,  2  hours  50  min.,  mellow  2  hours, 
sweet  and  ripe  1  hour  30  min.    Peach  mellow  1  hour  30  min. 

Fish. — ^Trout  boiled  or  fried  1  hour  30  min.  Codfish  cured  and 
boiled  2  hours.  Oysters  undressed  2  hours  55  min.,  roasted  3  hours 
15  min.,  stewed  3  hours  30  min.  Bass  boiled  3  hours.  Flounder 
fried  3  hours  30  min.     Salmon  salted  and  boiled  4  hours. 

Poultry, — ^Turkey  roasted  2  hours  30  min.,  boiled  2  hours  35  mio. 
Goose  wild,  roast  2  hours  30  min.  Chicken  fricasseed  2  hours  45 
min.  Fowls,  domestic,  boiled  or  roast,  4  hours.  Ducks^  tame, 
roast,  four  hours ;  wild,  roast,  4  hours  30  min. 

Meats, — Soused  tripe  and  pig's  feet,  fried  or  boiled,  1  hour. 
Venison  steak  broiled  1  hour  35  min.  Calf  or  lamb's  liver  broiled 
2  hours.  Sucking  pig  2  hours  30  min.  Mutton  broiled  3  hours, 
boiled  3  hours,  roast  3  hours  15  min.  Beef  fresh  broiled  3  hours, 
roast  3  hours,  lightly  salted  and  boiled  3  hours  36  min.,  old  hard 
salted  4  hours  15  min.  Pork  steak  broiled  4  hours  15  min.,  lately 
salted  and  boiled  4  hours  30  min.,  stewed  3  hours,  roast  5  hours  15 
min.     Veal  broiled  4  hours,  fried  4  hours  30  min. 

Varieties. — Eggs  raw,  2  hours ;  roasted,  2  hours  15  min. ;  soft 
boiled,  3  hours ;  hard  boiled  or  fried,  3  hours  30  min.  Cuatard, 
baked,  2  hours  45  min.  Milk,  2  hours.  Butter  and  cheese,  3  hours 
30  min. :  the  latter  difficult  of  digestion,  from  its  closeness  of  tez- 
ture  and  containing  a  large  proportion  of  oil.  Suet,  4  hours  30 
min.  Apple  dumpungs,  3  hours.  CalTs-foot  jelly  digested  in  lit- 
tle more  than  half  an  hour.  Soup,  beef,  vegetables,  and  bread,  4 
hours.    Soup  barley  (query,  gruel?)  boiled  1  hour  30  min. 


The  Cathedral  Bell.    A  Tragedy,  in  five  acts.    By  Jacob  Jones, 
Barrister  at  Law.    8vo.     London,  1839.    pp.  59. 

The  great  neglect,  in  late  vears,  of  the  le^timate  purposes  and 
objects  of  the  drama,  and  the  frequent  prostitution  of  the  talent  em- 
ployed in  its  service  to  the  more  than  questionable  taste  of  the  age» 
have  tended  much  to  depreciate  the  value  of  theatrical  representa- 
tions in  the  estimation  of  reflecting  persons.  With  a  few  bright 
exceptions,  the  productions  of  the  stage  for  the  present  century  have 
merely  exhibited  the  talent  or  peculiarity  of  an  individual  actor, 
instead  of  generally  personifying  the  passions  and  sentiments  which 
characterise  society. 

The  revival  lately  of  many  of  Shakspeare's  best  plays,  re6ects 
great  credit  on  the  conductors  of  our  metropolitan  theatres.  There 
will  always  be  found  some  few  kindred  spirits  who  can  oruly  ad- 
mire the  genius  of  the  immortal  bard,  but  with  the  mass  of  the 
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play-goiog  public  we  fear  tbat  gorgeous  scenery  and  incantation 
machinery,  with  a  large  corps  of  supernumerary  imps  and  angels, 
aided  by  noisy  music  and  lascivious  dancing,  will  ciirry  off  the  palm 
of  applause  from  classical  heroes  and  heroines. 

Mr.  Jones  complains,  and,  we  think,  with  some  justice,  of  the 
disappointment  he  has  experienced  in  not  having  his  play  perform- 
ed ;  but  he  may  console  himself  by  thinking  that  he  is  not  the  only 
"gem  of  purest  ray  serene,"  that  is  swept  over  by  the  ocean  of  pub- 
lic prejudice,  and  pressed  down  by  the  incubus  of  private  interest. 
Besides^  it  diould  be  remembered  that  in  the  present  day  lions  are 
so  much  in  request  that  even  a  lady,  to  be  interesting,  must  be  as. 
sodated  with  that  word. 

The  scene  of  the  Cathedral  Bell  is  laid  at  the  city  of  Saragossa : 
the  time  is  during  the  struggle  between  the  Spaniards  and  Moors. 
The  principal  characters  are  Sebastian,  the  governor  of  Saragossa,  a 
noble  patriot ;  Claudio  his  son,  a  fiery  and  generous  youth ;  Fran- 
cesco, the  Moorish  commander,  who  is  a  renegade ;  Ricardos,  one  of 
Sebastian's  officers ;  and  Herodia  and  Octavia,  wife  and  daughter 
to  the  gOYemor.  The  story  of  the  piece  is,  that  while  Francesco  is 
besieging  the  city,  Claudio  makes  a  sally  and  is  taken  prisoner. 
The  Moor  sends  a  message  to  Sebastian,  saying  that,  unless  he  sur- 
renders the  town,  his  son  shall  die  a  lingering  death ;  but  the  chi. 
valrous  Spaniard,  faithful  to  his  trust,  refuses  the  conditions.  He. 
rodia  pleads  with  all  the  eloquence  of  a  mother's  agony  for  her  son, 
bat  in  vain.  She  then  resolves  to  go  to  the  camp  and  supplicate 
Francesca  He  promises  that  if  she  will  deliver  up  the  gates  Clau- 
dio shall  be  liberated.  In  the  meantime  Ricardos,  a  rejected  suitor 
of  Octavia,  turns  traitor,  and  engages  to  admit  the  enemy  within 
the  walls.  As  night  approaches,  Sebastian  heads  a  body  of  his  ve. 
terans  to  make  a  last  effort  for  his  son.  But  whilst  he  is  gone  the 
Moors  gain  access  to  the  to^m.  He  returns  to  find  the  gates  closed 
against  him.  He  rallies  all  his  energies,  forces  the  barrier,  and  the 
crescent  is  overthrown.  He  engages  hand  to  hand  with  the  rene. 
gade,  whom  he  slays,  but  is  himself  mortally  wounded.  The  sub- 
ordinate characters  all  die  off  in  proper  order.  There  is  occasion, 
ally  a  mysterious  tolling  of  the  Cathedral  Bell,  which  gives  a 
maniac  girl,  who  has  been  deserted  by  Francesco,  an  opportunity  of 
chaunting  a  monotonous  distich.  On  the  whole,  the  plot  is  well 
managed,  the  characters  are  duly  sustained,  the  diction  is  chaste  and 
nervous,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  incidents  displays  a  powerful 
dramatic  conception.  We  conclude  our  notice  of  the  Cathedral  Bell 
with  the  following  extract,  and  with  wishing  Mr.  Jones  every  suc- 
cess in  his  literary  pursuits. 

In  the  last  scene  of  the  first  act,  there  is  a  spirited  dialogue  be- 
tween Francesco  and  Claudio,  which  is  concluded  by  the  following 
soliloquy  by  the  former : — 

**  Breath,  breath,  proud  spirit !  breath^-nor  choke  me  quite ! 
Down,  swelling  passion !  down  and  leave,  for  shame, 
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A  conaueror'f  soul  unoonquerM  of  a  bojr.i-. 

Tlie  pugues  of  Egypt  settle  on  lier  head, 

Thia  witcb,  this  prophetess,  that  dogged  our  mareb. 

Like  a  demoniac  starting  from  the  tomhfr— 

What  &tal  insphmtion  sent  her  forth 

To  hail  our  land  with  the  croak  of  doom  ? 

*  When  thou  art  bearded  bj  a  Christian  jouth, 

*  And  call*d  a  Renegade  to  thjr  fiice, 

*  Then  lost  Frsnoesco !  then,'  the  sibyl  cried, 

*  Calamity  impends,  defeat  and  death ;  * 

A  spell  is  round  my  path— now,  like  a  knell. 

The  braggart's  taunts  are  ringing  in  mine  ears  ^— 

What  boot  mj  honours,  my  most  high  estate. 

My  faith  abjured,  and  fortune  for  the  change, 

If  this  rash  boy  has  summ'd  my  lease  of  days, 

And  cut  me  short  of  Paradise  on  earth  ? 

What,  unto  minds  of  purpose  and  resource. 

Is  equal  bliss  to  homage  and  control. 

Rank  undisputed,  awe  that  keeps  them  worshipped. 

And  pays  tnem  tribute  of  all  tnings  below  ? 

Poor  are  the  puling  ecstasies  of  lore, 

To  that  most  spiritual  sense  of  self-existence 

Wliich  shares  with  heaven  the  thunder-apell  of  power. 

And,  amon{^  mortals,  crowns  one  mortal — God ! 

I  hear  a  whisper  darlcle  on  the  air, 

I  see  no  speaker,  but  1  feel  the  spell. 

Which  waj  I  turn,  its  voice  is  in  mine  ear, 

It  saith,  it  saith, — ^the  ruler  is  a  man. 

And  man  is  mortal — that  I  knew  betore. 

To  mar  my  course  that  knowledge  I  defy  ! 

Then,  come  what  may,  come  whatsoever  can. 

All  ills  in  life,  or  woes  beyond  the  grave^ 

The  die  is  east,  and  I  must  ocu-on — on — 

Hence^  chill  forbodings !  terror-stirring  qualms ! 

Decision's  bliffht !    Ambition  !  thou  uone, 

Fill  up  the  m^hty  compass  of  my  hopes 

And  stamp  the  jprand  climacteric  of  my  &te ! 

Form  me  a  perfect  renegade,  in  this, 

To  stand  absolv'd  of  every  human  tie^ 

And  be  stone-dead  lo  pitjr,  or  remorse — 

Avaunt !  away !  uneasy  whispers,  down ! 

Conquest  my  cry,  be  greatness  my  reward  !** 
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OUTLINES   OP   PERIODICAL   LITEflJATURE, 
RELATING  TO  THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES  &  PHILOSOPHY. 

(Contiimod  from  Vol.  9,  page  85d»  of  this  Joomal). 

Tbsse  **  Oatlines,**  on  the  present  occasion,  are  neceasarily  extended  so  as 
to  embrace  the  Periodical  Literature  of  four  months,  including  the  last  for 
MBOCCxxxvni.    Thejr  commence  with 

Tkg  L(md€n  and  Edmbwrgh  Philo$ophieal  Magazine  and  Journal  of  Science  ; 
conducted  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  F.B.S.  Richard  Taylor,  F.6.S.  and 
Ridnrd  Philllpe,  F.B.S.    8vo.    London,  1838-9. 

December. — Here,'  for  a  first  article,  you  meet  with  a  concise  experimen- 
tal paper  hj  Dr.  Jacobi  on  the  galvanic  spark.  Professor  Johnston  then  ad- 
dttces  remarks  on  some  apparent  exceptions  to  the  law  that  like  crystalline 
ftnus  indicate  like  chemiod  formulie :  his  object,  in  other  words,  is  to  exa^ 
mine  certain  cases  of  isomorphous  coincidence  between  substances  of  which 
the  chemical  formula?,  according  to  received  views,  are  wholly  irreconcilable; 
and,  in  an  elaborate  table,  he  arranges  all  the  cases  which  have  hitherto 
come  to  his  knowledge.  In  an  eleventh  series  of  his  experimental  researches 
ia  dectridty,  Dr.  Fmday  treats  of  specific  induction  or  specific  inductive 
aq;NM:ity ;  and  his  subjects  are,  shell-Uu:,  glass,  sulphur,  spermaceti,  rectified 
oil  of  turpentine^  naphtha,  rare  and  dense  air  and  the  cUfierent  gases,  with  a 
summary  on  the  nature  of  inductive  action.  Mr.  Grove  describes  a  new 
voltaic  oomlnnation,  which,  he  expects,  may  possibly  throw  some  light  upon 
the  organization  of  the  torpedo  :  his  main  object  is,  to  direct  attention  to  the 
porous  filter  as  likely  to  form  an  important  element  in  the  analysis  of  the 
voltaic  trough.  A  paper,  by  Mr.  Nevins,  on  the  reduction  of  the  chlorides 
of  mercury  when  mixed  with  oiganic  substances,  is  followed  by  Mr.  Craig's 
notes  on  the  process  for  obtaining  bichromate  of  the  perchloride  of  chrom^ 
as  viewed  under  the  microscope;  by  Mr.  Gr^;ory*s  on  the  experiments  de- 
tailed in  Mr.  Waldie's  paper  on  combustion  and  flame ;  by  Z.  Y.'s  on  a  cer- 
tain  difficulty  connected  with  the  demonstration  of  Euclid,  b.  i,  prob.  29 ;  and 
by  Mr.  6assiot*s  on  a  remarkable  difierence  in  the  heat  attained  by  the  elec- 
trodes of  a  powerful  constant  battery.  Dr.  Kane's  analytical  investigation 
into  the  composition  of  essential  oils,  embraces  those  of  rosemary,  marforam, 
peppermint,  penny-royal,  spearmint,  and  lavender,  with  explanatory  re- 
maps; and  Pro£  Sylvester  concludes  his  observations  on  the  motion  and 
rest  of  fluids,  with  Uie  statement — that  he  looks  for  the  true  explanation  of 
the  iriuenomena  of  capillary  attraction  ''to  the  non-applicability  of  the  equa- 
Uons  for  firee  fluids  to  the  case  of  fluids  confined  at  the  boundaries,  and  to  an 
bdependent  investigation  upon  the  minimum  of  principle  for  this  cias9  of 
problems."  An  original  theorem  of  the  same  writer's  on  an  extension  of 
Sir  John  Wilson's  theorem  to  all  numbers  whatever,  carries  you  to  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Boyal  Society ;  and,  from  these,  to  the  notes  of  intelligence 
and  miscellaneous  articles.    Here,  you  have  an  account  of  xyloldine  and  its 
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properties,  by  M.  Pelouze ;  M.  La8Mdgne*8  remarks  on  the  determinaUoD  of 
iodine  and  kelp;  MM.  Matteucci  and  Schoenbein  on  the  polarization  of  phi- 
Una  electrodea ;  Mr.  Henry  on  aulphocjanide  of  potaasium  as  a  test  for 
strychnia ;  M.  Regnault  on  pectic  acid,  and  the  pectates  of  potash,  soda,  and 
ammonia;  M.  Brunner  on  the  decomposition  of  siliceous  minerals  by  means 
ol  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  on  the  separation  of  compounds  of  the  oxides  of  sn- 
timony  and  lead ;  Pro£  Johnston  on  the  analysis  of  the  resins ;  M.  Melly  on 
the  composition  of  comptonite,  which  he  proves  to  be  a  hydrous  silicate  of 
alumina,  lime  and  soda ;  M.  Dumas  on  the  action  of  chlorine  on  acetic  add, 
and  M.  Masson  on  the  action  of  chloride  of  zinc  on  alcohol;  M.  Ffiiff  on  the 
combination  of  azote  with  metals ;  M.  Boudet  on  the  solubility  of  binozide 
of  mercury  in  water;  MM.  Woehler  and  Liebig  on  the  decomposition  of  ti- 
thic  add  by  nitric  add ;  MM.  Cap  and  Henri  on  lactate  of  urea ;  Mr.  Grif- 
fith on  the  existence  of  caoutchouc  in  plants ;  and  Dr.  Natterer  on  the  Le- 
pidosiren  paradoxa^  which  he  describes  before  leaving  you  to  examine  the 
meteorological  observations  and  tables. 

Jaxuakt,  uoGCCXxxiXi — First  in  the  commendng  volume,  Dr.  Tumer*s 
chemical  examination  of  the  Fire-Damp  from  coal-^nines,  afiords  results  thst 
may  prove  conducive  to  the  safety  of  miners :  it  includes  a  tabular  view  of 
the  composition  of  all  the  gases  which  have  been  analysed.    With  meteorolo- 
gical observations  instituted  in  Colombia  between  1820  and  1830,  CoL  Wright 
combines   much  various   information:   he   distributes   the   temperaturei 
throu|^  the  vast  territory  of  Colombia  into  five  zones-^the  level  of  the 
ocean ;  the  small  elevations,  firom  five  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  feet;  the 
alopes  of  the  Cordillera,  firom  two  thousand  to  seven  thousand  feet ;  the  ta- 
ble4ands,  firom  eight  thousand  to  ten  thousand  fiset ;  and  the  paramatf  from 
eleven  thousand  fleet  to  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.    Mr.  TalboVs  artide  oo 
**  Analytic  Crystals**  is  illustrated  by  six  beautiful  coloured  figures :  he  dis- 
covered this  class  of  crystals,  during  a  course  of  experiments  with  his  polaris- 
ing microscope.    J.  S.  W.  propounds  some  remarks  on  certain  conditioos 
under  which  light  is  received  from  the  heavenly  bodies  s  he  is  desirous  of 
seeing  this  question  put  to  extensive  scientific  investigation.    An  account  of 
a  remarkable  heat  observed  in  masses  of  brine  kept  in  large  reservoirs,  is  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Prinsep,  with  details  of  ten  experiments :  he  acknowledges 
his  inabiHty  to  offer  any  explanation  of  the  cause  of  this  heaL    Sir  J.  Her- 
schel  describes  a  chemical  examination  of  a  specimen  of  native  iron  fiom  S. 
Afirica :  and,  from  the  results,  he  judges  that  this  specimen  has  equal  claims 
to  a  meteoric  origin  with  any  other  masses  of  native  nickelifierous  iron.  Suc- 
cessively come  six  articles,  a  supplementary  note  to  Dr.  Faraday's  resesrches 
in  electridty ;  Mr.  Ivory's  remarks  on  the  equilibrium  of  fluids ;  Mr.  Birt*s 
observations  on  shooting  stars,  with  his  table  of  the  constellations  arranged 
according  to  their  relative  positions  in  the  heavens.    Prof.  Schoenbein's  let- 
ter on  the  voltaic  polarization  of  certain  solid  and  fluid  substances.    Mr. 
Fhillips*s  deaiderata  with  respect  to  the  formulae  representing  Chabasie ;  snd 
Prof.  Sylvester's  note  on  his  paper  inserted  in  the  preceding  number.   Of 
the  geological,  royal  and  astronomical  sodeties,  the  reported  ^Proceedings** 
are  interesting  and  valuable:  they  are  followed  by  dght  miscellaneous  arti- 
cles intituled,  silicates  of  soda,  respiration  of  plants,  valerianic  ether,  action 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  on  glass,  aconitic  acid,  separation  of  copper  torn  ar- 
senic, method  of  distinguishing  strontian  from  barytes  and  lime,  a^d  instni- 
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ments  for  the  alleriAtion  of  deft&eas.  Then  comes  the  cloeing  meteorological 
Ubla  and  obflervations. 

FBBBirAnT.^^or  the  three  first  articles  of  this  month's  publication,  jou 
hive  Major  Sabine's  comparison  of  the  magnetic  lines  of  no  dip  and  of  least 
intensity,  represented  on  a  map ;  Mr.  Watkins  on  the  evolution  of  heat  hj 
thermo-electricity ;  and  M.  Lidse's  preliminary  notice  of  some  experiments 
on  the  action  of  acetone  on  the  bichloride  of  platinum ;  he  obtains  a  conside- 
rable quantity  of  a  substance  which  he  caUs  Metace^hrplaiin,  by  keeping  for 
twenty-four  hours  a  mixture  of  acetone  with  the  bichloride  in  a  well-closed 
TeaseL    Three  additional  numbers  of  Professor  Johnston's  experiments  on 
thecomporition  of  mineral  substances  of  organic  origin,  relate  to  his  analyses 
of  the  mineral  resins — the  Highgate  resin  or  fossil  copal ;  resin  from  settling 
itones ;  and  berengelite :  he  also  treats  of  the  origin  of  the  fossil  copal,  reti- 
naspalt,  middletonite^  guayaquillite  and  berengelite.    Another  portion  of 
Co).  Wright's  meteorologiod  obsenrations  during  a  residence  in  Colombia 
between  the  years  1820  and  1830,  is  followed  by  Mr.  Hopkins'  extended  ob- 
senrations on  Malaria,  with  suggestions  for  ascertaining  its  nature.    Prof. 
Forbes  communicates  his  curious  experiments  on  the  colour  of  steam  under 
certain  circumstances ;  and  then  come  three  papers  on  particular  demonstra- 
thw  of  Euclid :  Mr.  Drury's  notice  of  the  electrical  excitation  of  a  leather 
itnq),  connecting  the  drums  of  a  worsted  mill ;  and  Mr.  Grove's  suggestions 
on  the  voltaic  series  and  the  combination  of  gases  by  platinum.    After  the 
pnoeedings  of  the  Royal,  Geological,  and  Cambridge  Philosophical  societies, 
there  are  eight  miscellanies  and  articles  of  intelligence,  with  the  titles— equi- 
valent of  carbon  and  composition  of  naphthalin ;  composition  of  wax ;  amilen 
derived  from  oil  of  potatoes ;  action  of  chlorine  of  zinc  upon  alcohol;  action 
of  spongy  platina ;  architectural  lectures;  French  expedition  of  discovery; 
and  a  curious  habit  of  earth-worms.    At  the  end,  come  the  meteorological  ta- 
bles and  observations,  from  which  you  pass  to 

The  STIPPX.E1CXKTAXT  Number,  containing  a  general  index  to  the  Phi- 
losophical Magazine  from  mdcccxxxit  to  mdgccxxxviii,  with  a  title-page, 
index,  and  table  of  contents,  for  the  thirteenth  volume  thus  completed. 

HABCEU^Additional  iacts  on  the  general  magnetic  relations  and  charac- 
ters of  the  metals,  are  here  adduced  by  Profl  Faraday :  in  his  experiments, 
^xteen  metals  and  twenty-two  metidlic  combinations,  when  cooled  to  112** 
F.  gave  no  indications  of  any  magnetic  power.  Dr.  Kane's  notice  on  the 
theory  of  the  aethers  is  followed  by  a  continuation  of  Mr.  Tovey's  researches 
in  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  on  the  elliptical  polarization  produced  by 
quartz,  and  by  Dr.  Winn's  communication  on  a  remarkable  property  of  arte- 
ries, considered  as  a  cause  of  animal  heat.  Mr.  Grooby  then  illustrates  the 
psssage  of  the  moon  across  the  Pleiades  in  March,  August,  September,  and 
November,  mdcccxxxix,  with  remarks  and  a  chart.  In  a  further  portion  of 
his  meteorological  observations  in  Colombia,  CoL  Wri^t  considers  the  me- 
thod of  measuring  heights  by  boiling  water.  Three  concise  articles  next  ap- 
pears—these are,  Mr.  Webster's  letter  on  the  colour  of  steam :  Mr.  Cooper's 
remarks  on  hydrocyanic  add ;  and  Pro£  Silvester's  investigation  on  the  mo- 
tkm  and  rest  of  rigid  bodies.  An  interesting  paper  of  Sir  David  Brewster's 
on  the  colours  of  mixed  plates,  unfblds  his  experiments  on  this  curious  sub- 
ject; and,  last  in  the  list  of  originals,  you  have  some  account  by  Mr.  Talbot 
of  the  art  of  photogenic  drawing,  and  of  the  processes  employed  in  its  prac- 
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ileal  applicifcioDS :  this  dSacovery  of  Mr.  Talbot's  Beema  calculated  to  secure 
the  highest  and  most  important  results.  For  proceedings  of  Learned  Socie- 
ties, those  of  the  rojal,  geological,  and  astronomical,  are  recorded ;  and  then 
come  fifteen  miscellaneous,  chiefl  j  chemical,  articles,  which  are  aucceeded  bjr 
the  meteorological  obsenrations  and  table. 


Th§  MagoMme  ^  Noiitnd  ffUkiff,  and  JowntU  of  Zootogy^  JManjff  Mkwmkjgih 
GeoUgify  and  Meieorohgyy  conducted  bj  Edward  Charlesworth,  F.G.S.  8fo, 
London,  1838-a 

Na  XXIV,  DECXMBKm,  1838. — Mr.  Waierhouse  introduces  this  month's 
publication  with  a  beautifully  coloured  figure  and  description  of  the  Oolia* 
thus  torgttaituy  a  beetle  belonging  to  the  cetonidcan  fimnilj :  his  specimen 
was  broui^t  firom  Sierra  Leone— where  the  insect  is  extronelj  scarce^  In 
an  English  version,  are  M.  de  Blainville's  doubts  respecting  the  claas^  £unilj 
and  genus  to  which  the  fossil  bones  found  at  Stonesfield  and  designated  Di- 
delphis  prwoiU  and  D.  buckUmdHt  should  be  referred  i  M.  de  B.  who  appears 
to  be  a  doubt-full  philosopher,  has  recently  promulgated  ^  new  doubts  "  con^ 
coming  the  same  question :  his  paper  is  copious  and  elaborate.  Dr.  JOnihV 
mond  adds  to  his  notices  of  Irish  Entosoa,  a  description  of  the  Anthooepha* 
lus  paradomttf  and  he  illustrates  his  subject  with  six  ?ery  distinct  and  useful 
figures.  A  descriptive  list  of  Rhjsodes  is  given  bj  Mr.  Newman,  and  he 
notes  the  ranges  of  its  geographical  distribution :  he  charsctcrisea  cdiglit 
species— Xhe  Bhysodes  tiralnuy  B.  ara<if«,  B^  axaratm,  B.  Uraftu,  R.  ew- 
lolMf,  B.  teulpUiiiMj  R.  ffuUdmgH^  and  R.  nuniUs.  In  a  communicatliin  te 
the  editor,  Mr.  Bradley  notes  his  observations  on  the  habiia  of  the 
electric  eel.  Dr.  Weissenbom  gives  an  account  of  the  truisfonnatioa 
of  oata  into  rye,  sa  a  fibct  attested  by  experiment ;  and,  with  Mr.  Ward's 
notice  of  the  examinatton  of  candidates  for  the  botanical  prizes  pro- 
posed by  the  apothecaries'  society,  the  department  for  original  articles  is  con- 
cluded. Mr.  BoweriNmk'ft  observations  on  the  lower  freshwater  fimnation  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight ;  Mr.  Wethereli's  note  on  the  Higfagate  reain ;  Dr.  Bees' 
remarits  on  the  existence  of  flint*beds  in  the  upper  chalk  formation ;  Mr. 
Walker's  remark  on  the  geography  of  insects ;  and  Dr.  Weiasenbom's  of  a 
new  Gennan  scientific  institution,  constitute  the  ^  short  communications,^ 
and  bring  the  volume  for  mdcocxxxviii  to  a  respectable  termination. 

No.  xkv,  Javuaxt,  1889. — ^Mr.  Charlesworth  oommencea  the  new  year 
and  the  new  volume  of  his  excellent  periodical  with  an  EngUsh  version  of  M. 
Valenciennes'  observations  on  the  fossil  jaws  from  the  oolitic  beds  at  Stones- 
field,  named  Didelphis  prevotU  and  D.  bueldandH ;  and,  for  ressons  assigned  in 
the  article,  he  regards  these  bones  as  having  belonged  to  mammiferous  aahnsls 
very  nearly  approaching  the  Didelphis,  but  of  a  distinct  genus :  he  prefers  tlie 
terms  Thyhicotherium  prmfoUi  and  T.  bwMandti  as  their  scientific  appells- 
tlons.  Mr.  Lee  contributes  an  admirable  article  with  the  title,  "notice of 
undescribed  neophytes  firom  the  Yorkshire  chalk,  and  his  desGriptioofl  sre 
iUustiEted  by  fifteen  well  executed  diagflmas :  his  subjects  are— the  S^pbonis 
obvA,  Si.  anfffdUof  Spongia  eaiaiiattes,  Sp,/a9triffiaia,  Sp.  tepk^farwuBf  Sp.  sm- 
ftUla,  Sp.  tpmota^  and  Udotea  ctmoeliaia.    Observations  on  the  Lamellioonif 
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of  Otiyier  by  Mr.  Hope,  consiat  of  a  tabular  view  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  spedes  of  Melolontha,  with  the  ^  country  and  arrangement  of  authors,** 
and  of  critical  and  descriptive  remarks  on  fifty-aix  species  of  Melolontha— the 
albi,  commersonii,  serrata,  villosa,  alopez,  solstitialis,  pini,  oblonga,  comuta, 
l^uca,  lutea,  elongata,  bimaculata,  femoralis,  csrulea,  cseruleooephala,  bi- 
punctata,  globator,  rauca,  rufii,  errans,  innuba,  nitidula,  aulica,  gibba,  versi- 
cobr,  variabilis,  zebra,  vittata,  vulpes,  crinita,  probosddea,  limbata,  praticola, 
regia,  maiginata,  atomaria,  crassipes,  podagricus,  gonagra,  longipes,  monU- 
cola,  varians,  haemorrhoidfllis,  pidpes,  ignea  and  12-punctata.  A  deacrip- 
tion  of  two  new  beetles  belonging  to  MacLeay's  CeUmUdaan  &mily,  with 
good  illustrative  figures,  is  given  by  Mr.  White,  who  proposes  that  Platyge^ 
ma  maeltmi  and  Eudibella  morgam  may  be  accepted  as  the  distinctive  appel- 
lations of  his  new  insects.  Mr.  Strickland  oon&rms  the  claims  of  Ardea  aiba^ 
the  great  egret  or  white  heron,  to  be  considered  a  British  bird.  Remarks  on 
the  synonymy  of  the  Perlites,  with  brief  characters  of  the  old,  and  of  a  few 
3ew  species,  are  advanced  concisely  by  Mr.  Newman ;  he  then  treats  for- 
mally of  Eusthenia  UuUtOj  £.  tpeeiabilit^  Pteronarcys  regaliiy  P.  hUoba^  P.  pro- 
tm$^  Perla  abnonms^  P.  iyeerias^  P.  xanlhemeB^  P.  biDOudiUa^  P.  margmaiaj  P. 
c§pkalotn  and  P.  cymodoce.  In  the  shape  of  a  critical  review,  you  have  an 
account  of  that  portion  of  Dr.  Smith's  Illustrations  of  the  Zoology  of  South 
Africa ;  and,  in  this  article,  the  attention  of  naturalists  is  directed  to  the 
CHanidmm  group  of  insects.  I.Ast  of  all,  for  January,  an  extract  from  Prof. 
Grant's  observations  on  the  footmarks  of  Ckiroiherwm  lately  detected  in  the 
Stourton  stone-quarries,  instructively  occupies  the  department  of  scientific 
intelligence. 

So.  XXYI,  February.— M.  de  Blainville  promulgates,  throu^  an 
EogGsh  version,  his  <<New  DoubU  "  relating  to  the  Dtdelphis  of  Stonesfield, 
and  persists  in  retaining  for  it  the  name  AmphUherium  which  he  originally 
proposed  :  he  regrets  that  the  scientific  conductors  of  the  journal  called  <<  the 
jiiheiuntm'*  should  have  embarrassed  science  by  fiicetioualy  proposing  the 
name  **  BtUheraiioiherium**  for  the  Didelphis  of  the  oolite,  as  a  means  of 
evincing  his  impartiality  I  From  Mr.  Bean's  pen,  you  are  provided  with  a 
catalogue  of  the  fossils  found  in  the  Combrash  Limestone  of  Scarborough, 
witli  figures  and  descriptions  of  some  of  the  undescribed  species— as,  the 
TuUpora  inenuiant,  Amphidesma  deeuttaiumj  Sanguinolaria  parmUOf  Cardium 
gkbomwif  Isocardia  iriangulariMf  Anomia  semistriaiOj  Bulla  undulaia  and  Lit- 
iorioa  pundura :  his  figures  are  beautifiilly  distinct  and  elegant.  Dr.  Drum- 
mond's  notices  of  Irish  Entozoa,  on  this  occasion,  extend  to  the  Echinorhyn- 
diua  hgstris  and  ^JUicoliiSy  which  are  admirably  figured  and  described  with 
•iogular  perspicuity.  With  a  few  observations  on  some  of  the  natuial  ob- 
jects in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cheadle,  Mr.  Carter  adds  his  mite  to  the  infor- 
mation chiefly  on  local  botany :  he  discovered  the  Valeriana  pyrtnaka  grow- 
ing in  tolerable  abundance,  by  the  side  of  a  stream  flowing  idong  the  bosom 
of  a  ravine,  near  the  village  of  Oakamoor.  Mr.  Bly  th  proceeds  with  his  ana- 
lytic descriptions  of  the  groups  of  birds  composing  the  order  Strepitores :  his 
aitide  is  excellent,  and  embraces  the  Ztoodacttli  Levirostres,  consisting 
of  tlie  Rhamphasipda  or  the  toucan  family,  and  the  Muaophagidm  or  the  tou- 
nco  and  coly  family.  With  observations  on  his  three  new  genera,  Isogetmu, 
Ckioroperla  and  LgjOoperkif  the  monograph  of  Mr.  Newman  on  the  synonymy 
of  the  PcBLiTBs  with  specific  characters,  is  concluded :  his  species  are  Iso- 
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genus  ligeOf  L  nubecula^  LfrotUaliSj  I.  micrtmphatoj  I.  mjkuoahu,  I.  drffmo  ind 
I.  clio ;  Cbloroperla  tjnno^  C grammaiieoy  C  trontmannaj  C.  djfmmeyC efik^e, 
C.  JIava,  C.  optoo/tf,  C.  cydippe^  C.  di^ront  and  C.  c^pic ;  LeptoperU  fteive;  a 
slender  and  verjr  elegant  insect  from  Van  Dieman*s  Land.  A  course  of  ob- 
servations on  the  KoDEKTiA  is  here  commenced  bj  Mr.  Wateriiouse,  with  a 
view  to  point  out  the  groups,  as  indicated  bj  the  structure  of  the  Crsoiain 
this  order  of  mammals :  he  regards  the  zygomatic  arch  and  ant-orbital  fon- 
men  as  affording  the  most  constant  characters :  he  arranges  the  order  into 
three  sections,  and  names  them,  Murina^  Hystrioma  and  Leporitta ;  and,  in 
the  present  communication,  under  the  first  section,  he  treats  of  the  Sduridc 
as  a  fiunilj,  and  illustrates  its  characten  with  five  graphic  outlines.  For 
short  communications,  there  are-«a  note  on  the  Amphkoma  vuipma  a  new 
genus  of  the  lamelUcom  group,  from  W.  Florida ;  a  statement  on  some  fos- 
sil cetacean  remains  obtained  ftom  the  yellow  marl  of  Heme  Bay,  in  Kent ;  a 
note  on  the  argonaut ;  and  a  set  of  ornithological  remarks  recommending 
the  occasional  publication  of  lists  of  birds  shot  in  different  parts  of  the  long- 
dom,  so  as  to  afford  a  sort  of  index  to  collectors :  the  writer  exemplifies  his 
suggestion  by  enumerating  the  chief  rarities  which  have  come  under  bis  own 
observation. 

No.  XXYII,  Makch — Here,  a  lady  contributes  the  first  article:  it  is 
furnished  by  **  Madame  Jeannette  Power,'*  and  consists  of  physiolo^cal  obser- 
vations and  experiments  on  the  **  Poulp  of  the  Aigonant  :**  the  ingenious 
female  naturalist  has  assured  herself  that  this  Moliuac  is  the  constmctor 
of  the  shell  which  it  inhabits.  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Patterson  relate 
their  important  observations  on  Snow  Crystals,  of  which  nineteen  different 
forms  are  enumerated ;  and,  for  the  next  communication,  you  have  tlie  first 
portion  of  Dr.  Bachman*s  monograph  of  the  genus  Sdurua,  with  descriptions 
of  new  species  and  their  varieties  in  N.  America :  here,  the  doctor  treats 
chiefly  of  S.  eapUtratutf  the  fox  squirrel,  its  specific  characters,  habits  and 
geographical  distribution.  Another  section  next  appears,  of  Mr.  Gamer*s 
essay  on  the  anatomy  of  the  Lamellibranchiate  Conchiferous  Animals:  in 
this,  he  notes  what  is  known  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  shells  of  BL 
valves,  makes  some  remarks  on  the  articulation  of  the  valves,  and  then  de- 
scribes the  muscular  and  nervous  systems  of  the  shell-occupying  tribes.  In 
his  observations  on  the  history  and  classification  of  the  Maraupial  quadrupeds 
of  New  Holland,  Mr.  Ogilby  professes  to  investigate  the  relations  and  esta- 
blish the  zoological  ciiaracters  of  these  interesting  animala :  hia  essay  abounds 
with  facta  and  inductions  peculiarly  deserving  the  best  consideration  of  natu- 
ralists. Two  lists  of  vegeUbles  are  furnished  by  Mr.  Pamplin  in  his  remarks 
on  the  Botany  of  Selbome :  the  first  includes  the  sixteen  plants  mentioned 
by  Mr.  White, « the  amiable  natural  historian  of  that  truly  delightful  spot  :* 
the  other  is  a  catalogue  of  thirty  rarer  species  of  indigenous  plants  growing 
near  Selbome :  the  district,  he  adds,  is  rich  in  willows  and  ferns,  which  flou- 
rish in  the  deep  shady  lanes,  in  wonderful  variety  and  beauty.  Mr.  Double- 
day  publishes,  in  a  concise  and  eulogical  article^  a  complete  list  of  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Say*8  entomological  writings :  twenty-nine  of  these,  with  their  exact 
titles  and  dates  of  publication,  are  enumerated.  From  the  pen  of  Dr.  Clazk^ 
you  have  curious  and  valuable  remarks  on  Perdrix  rubra  the  red4egged  psr- 
tridge,  with  a  copious  synonymy.  The  *<  Short  Communications**  contain 
aooounls  of  a  fall  of  meteorolitea  and  of  a  singular  procession  of  catterpillan> 
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I  d«MripUon  ol  the  Lamia  lueia  as  a  new  species,  and  a  notice  respecting  the 
LondoD  Botanical  Society,  which  appears  to  possess  iBfi92  specimens  of  Bri- 
tvh,  and  iOfiOO  of  foreign  plants :  the  Council  have  puhlished  a  sheet  con* 
tiyiig  the  whole  of  De  Candolle*s  orders  and  genera,  and  the  Linnaean 
eiiaes  snd  orders,  to  answer  the  purpose  of  arranging  British  collections. 


Aiuait  rf  Naiwrai  HUtory  ;  or  Maffturine  of  Zoohgy^  Boianf,  and  Geology  ; 
conducted  by  Sir  W.  Jardine,  Bart.,  P.  J.  Selby,  Esq.,  Dr.  Johnson,  Sir 
W.J.  fiooker,  and  Richard  Taylor,  F.L.S.  8vo.  Loudon,  1838,  with 
Graphic  Illustrations. 

No.  X.  Decembeb,  mdcccxxxtiii. First  on  the  list  of  communi- 

atioQsfor  this  number,  jou  have  remarks  of  Mr.  Hancock's  on  the  Green- 
hod  and  Iceland  falcons,  shewing  that  thej  are  difi^rent  species :  under  the 
(Unctive  names,  Faloo  Uiandieus  and  F.  ffrmnlandietu,  he  details  their  spe- 
cific characters  and  synonimes.    In  an  article  on  the  land  and  ftesh-water 
Molluaca  of  Algiers  and  Bongia,  otbained  in  May,  1837,  Mr.  Forbes  de- 
scribes forty-five  species,  and  he  believes  that  sevend  of  them  were  previously 
undeacribed.    His  collection  includes  the  Limax  cinereuo  and  two  other  spe- 
dea  to  which  he  has  not  given  names ;  Helix  atpenoy  H.  tnsianoitoma^  H.  naH- 
coUeif  H.  laetetu    H.  eonsiatUina^  H.  eantUdistima^  H.  oUhianaj  H.  terverii, 
H.  Mfpi/HMif  H.  pUanOt  H.  variabUitf  H.  pyramidatorf  H.  conoide$f  H.  coniea^ 
H.  ei^ftnUf  H.  rozeiH,  H.  knticula^  H.  lucidoy  H.  ceUaria,  H.  apioma,  H. 
rotM-imcfo,  and  a  variety ;  Bulimus  deeoliaius,  B.  acti/tM,  B.  veniriootusy  B. 
pupoy  and  B.  tervorii,  so  denominated  in  honour  of  M.  Terver,  of  Lyons,  an 
emiiient  naturalist ;  Achatinaiwirelt,  A.  acicula  and  A.  miidUiima  ;  Succinea 
mfkibea  ;  Pupa  umhilMaia  and  P.  granmm  $  Cyclostoma  n</6iatviii ;  Paludina 
seiila  and  P.  dupotetuma  ;  Ancylus  JhiviatilU ;  Physa  oontoiia  ;   Planorbis 
metiagentis  and  P.  marginatus  i  Melanopsis  buastMidea^  and  ^sidium  /tim- 
t<miaii«ai.    Mr.  Schomburgk,  the  distinguished  South  American  traveller, 
furnishes  a  valuable  communication  on  the  Sarcorrhamphus  papa,  king  of  the 
vultures;  and  in  this  curious  article,  Mr.  S.  describes  the  Zoological  cbarac- 
tera  and  animal  economy  of  this  **•  most  beautiful  of  the  deformed  &mily  of 
the  vultures,**  firom  attentive  and  extended  observation.    After  a  careful 
exsmfamtion  of  numerous  individuals  in  their  native  localities,  Mr.  Babington 
concludes  that  there  are  four  distinct  British  species  of  the  Lotus,  which  he 
distinguishes,  by  full  pemument  characters,  as  L-  comioulaiut  and  four  varie- 
tiesy  £.  majoTy  two  varieties,  L.  anguittsgimusy  two  varieties,  and  L.  hhpidtu : 
e*ch  of  his  four  species  is  aptly  illustrated  with  small  but  distinct  figures. 
Mr.  Thompson  proceeds  with  his  observations  on  fishes,  containing  a  notice  of 
one  species  new  to  the  British,  and  of  others  to  the  Irish  Fauna ;  and,  on  the 
present  occasion,  his  subjects  are,  the  Coregonus  ektpeoldes  and  C.  poUan  in  a 
note^  Salmoy^nur,  Anguilla  laiirotiriiy  Kxoccetus,  an  unnamed  species  of  fly- 
ing fish,  Raniceps  tri/ktreahUj  Pleuronectes  punetatuty  Mustelus  lauisy  M. 
Ammi/itt.    Mr.  Hindmarsh*s  remarks  on  the  wild  cattie  of  Chillingham  Park 
include  «  letter  from  Lord  Tankerville  on  the  same  subject,  with  notes  on 
the  breed  at  Chartley  and  those  of  the  ancient  Caledonian  forests.    Next  in 
coune.  Come  two  papers  from  Mr.  Gray ;  and  in  the  first,  he  contributes  brief 
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notes  and  two  plates  on  some  new  or  little  known  mannnaliay  as  tlie  Bos 
hmehifceroi,  B.  pegatuay  Pteroneura  aanbachHy  YiFerra  carckariaM^  Amphiaorex 
pmmantU  and  A.  Imneana  ;  in  the  tectnd^  he  continues  his  catalofi^e  of  the 
slender-tongued  Saurians,  with  descriptions  of  many  new  genera  and  spedss : 
in  Uiis  list  he  indicates  characteristically  the  Scincus  qffidtuiiiMf  ^ihaenops 
aeptoidesf  Celestus  gtritUug^  Tachydosaurus  rvgonu,  Egemia  cumtimglumi, 
Tiiiqua  whiiu^  T.  ekgana^  T.  e^oHurof  T.  cMnenM,  T.  UnUtdata^  T.  toMlmrdU, 
T.  vanicotigtuiM,  T.  Httriffoia,  T.  ptmdaia.  T.  maeukUot  T./aaeimiay  T.  omiMto, 
T.  tubntfoj  T.  affim9y  T.  qminque$triaU^  T.  nopoleofia,  T.  myrcHmUa^  T.  Hn^ 
T.  bibromif  T.  capenau^  T.  a$eentumis,  T.  iefutist  T.  ttodartU,  T.  oodheii, 
T.  20tico/MW,  T.  ofM/m/tf,  T.  btiehanam,  T.  M/meolkf,  T.  ooeiduaj  T.  miyiu, 
T.  6tf/&i,  T.  effihrocephaloy  T.  oos^^o,  T.  riehanky  T.  duperre^  T.  eiUiwos 
Itfflttr,  T.  micncephtUa,  T.  immo,  T.  albolaMs,  T.  reeveaHj  T.  «/Mmt,  T.  jlnolo, 
T.  jamaieeruU^  T.  ftnumdi^  and  T.  inlffrt^to-frnfietala.  There  is  ooly  one 
proceeding  of  the  Zoological  society,  and  for  Miscellanies,  you  have  Mr. 
Gny*8  observations  on  Hapalotts  oUnpet^  the  New  Holland  Gerboa  rat ;  on 
the  Lepidosiren  paradoxa^  a  new  anomalous  reptile ;  on  the  fur  seal  of  ooaa- 
merce ;  and  on  the  habits  of  Anon  aier^  the  black  slug :  and  Mr.  Hanco^'s 
communication  on  the  Regulus  moduUu^  which  he  proves  to  be  a  BriUsh 
bird :  the  *  1>ecember  **  closes  with  meteorological  observations  and  tableSi 

No.  XI,  for  Jajtuahy,  mdcgcxxzix. — Mr.  Pictet  opens  the  first  num- 
ber fur  the  present  year  with  a  sort  of  eulogistic  estimate  of  the  writiogs 
of  Goethe  relative  to  natural  history :  these^  it  seems,  had  comparative  an- 
atomy,  botany  and  geology  for  their  object ;  but  Mr.  P.  confines  his  observi- 
tions  to  the  first,  as  being  the  part  which  he  can  best  appreciate.    Notes  on 
Shrews  brought  from  Germany  by  Mr.  Ogilby,  including  the  description 
of  an  apparently  new  species,  come  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Jenyns :  they  are 
five  in  number— the  Sorex  aroaeiM,  S.  ktneodimy  S.  ieingomutt*^  S.  IM&tus. 
and  S.  pygmmuM  s  the  Labiosus,  or  fuU-lipped,  is  considered  new,  and  the 
name  bears  reference  to  is  most  distinguishing  peculiarity.    After  these 
notes,  you  have  a  description  of  two  new  Orchideous  plants,  by  ProC 
Hooker :  these  are,  the  Pleurothallis  arutaia  and  the  Stellis/ilioM :  the  spe- 
cific characters  are  illustrated  with  figures.    Continuing  his  catalogue  of  the 
slender-tongued  Saurians,  Mr.  Gray  describes  the  Dasia  oltoocwr,  Aprasia 
pulcheliot  Herinia  eapemiaj  Aiopa  punetatOf  B.  vyppMi^  B»  bnmgaimvittii, 
Lygosoma  ahdominaUs,  Lf.  atutraiiMy  Chiamela  /insa/o,  C.  duvanotUu^  Tetia- 
dactylus    dteresietmSf    BisteUa    rurkii,  Hagria  roimaerii^  Seps  tridae^flut, 
S.  vUiai4ij  S.  mvlUvirgatw,  Siaphos  agualitf  Ophiodes  stHaitu^  Anguis  /v- 
gility  Signana  ottonit,  Dorfia  punettUOy  Microlepis   undwilaia,  AbJephanis 
ptmonkuBy  A  cupreugf  Gymnophthalmns  fineoto,  Cryptublepharus  letehmauitHf 
CpiBcUopUunuj  Lerista  Uneaia^  Rhodonaptmctolo,  Soridia  UmemiOt  Nessia  ter- 
to^  Evesia  monodaetgluM^  Bipes  anffvuneui,  B.  ^ronooii,  Aoontias  mdetigru* 
Mr.  Thompson  furnishes  an  excellent  historical  article  on  the  breeding  of 
Scolopax  rttff<tco<a,  the  woodcock,  in  Ireland,  including  valuable  aceessaiy 
observations.    In  a  communication  on  the  botany  of  the  Channel  Islands, 
Mr.  C.  C.  Babington  enumerates  those  plants  which  had  not  been  noticed 
in  that  locality  before  1838 :  their  names  are^  Ranunculus  ophiof^ot^fotiiu^ 
Orchis  kurifloroy  Linaria  pelisterianOf  Myriophyllum  aUemi/hrum^  Polygala 
ovypfefYi,  Ononis  reolmaia,  Potamogeton  plantoffinnu  and  Carex  puxiata ;  he 
adds  a  list  of  five  species  found  in  these  islands,  but  not  found  in  Britain ; 
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they  were  fizst  gathered  by  hiniBel^  and  are  the  Neottia  tesHvaiis,  Sinapis 
Mflon^  Mercurialis  ambigua^  Atriplez  roiea,  and  Anthrolobium  ebraeteahtm  s 
he  stately  that  700  flowering  plants  and  ferns  have  been  noticed  in  these 
idands,  and  that  twenty  of  them  have  not  as  yet  been  gathered  in  Britain 
hj  her  numerous  practical  botanists :  Mr.  B.  is  about  to  publish  PrimiUB 
Fhrm  SamiaBfand  solicits  information  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Walker,  on  re- 
Mimiog  his  descrptlons  of  the  British  Chalcidites,  produces  the  characters  of 

nine  species,  the  Cirr eyrrhut^  C.  myeerinuSf  C  adaHa^  and  three  varie^ 

tiei^  C.  orithifia,  with  two  varieties,  C.  laehot,  C  ailaluB  and  ten  varieties,  C. 
agalkoeiet  with  five  varieties,  C.  juHt  and  the  C  iUih^,  which  stands  as  the 
forty-fourth  article  on  the  list.  Another  addition  to  the  Specimen  of  New 
ZeaJand  Botany  is  contributed  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  and  here  he  characte- 
rizee  eleven  species — the  Quintinia  serrata  with  an  interesting  foot-note,  the 
Weinmannia  ykc A<iot<fai,  W.  $ifhicola,  Leiospermum  racemotOj  Ackama  nw0- 
fBka^  TUlaea  verticUlariSf  Mesembryanthemum  austrahf,  Tetragonia  expofuoj 
Pasi^on  teirandra  and  the  Sicyos  an$irali$ :  from  the  precision  with  which 
the  different  habitates  of  the  plants  are  particularized  by  Mr.  C  his  catalogue 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  researches  of  future  naturalists.  Under  the  title 
of  Information  respecting  Botanical  Travellers,  you  find  that  Dr.  Steudel 
is  aoecesifiilly  prosecuting  the  objects  of  his  mission  in  Abyssinia,  where  he 
has  already  collected  60,000  dried  specimens  of  plants,  consisting  of  000  spe- 
des,  many  of  which  are  new :  that  Dr.  Brunner  has  returned  to  Berne  firoA 
the  Cape  de  Yerd  islands  with  a  collection  of  600  species  of  plants  which  he 
offers  to  the  attention  of  botanists  at  forty  shillings  a  hundred :  and  that  Mr. 
Gardner  is  proceeding  prosperously  and  zealously  in  his  investigation  of  the 
Brazilian  botany.  Seven  concise  Bibliographical  Notices  bring  you  to  the 
proceedings  of  Uie  Royal,  Linnaean,  Wemerian,  and  Zoological  societies.  For 
Miscellanies,  you  have  two  extracts  fit>m  Couch*s  Fauna  of  Cornwall — on 
the  LarusjAxiMiiii,  a  new  species  of  gull,  and  on  Cyclopterus  coronatus,  the 
conmated  lump-fish,  with  sketches  of  the  specific  characters ; — an  intima- 
tion of  the  complete  fiiilure  of  the  French  expedition  of  discovery  to  the 
South  Polar  Seas ; — and  a  notice,  by  Prof  Ho6ker,  of  a  very  remarkable 
state  of  Viola  laeUa^  the  cream-coloured  violet-  Last  on  the  list,  stand  the 
monthly  meteorological  observations  and  tables. 

No.  XII^ — This  number  of  the  Annals  begins  with  Mr.  Harvey  *8  descrip- 
tions  of  two  new  species  of  a  new  genus  of  South  African  plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Rhizantheffi,  with  two  illustrative  plates :  he  suggests 
the  term  Mystropetalon  for  the  appellation  of  the  genus,  from  the  spoon- 
shaped  form  of  the  segments  of  the  perianth :  the  spedes  are  M.  thomii  and 
poUmanrif  and  he  gives  distinct  characters  of  these  interesting  plants.  In 
Mr.  Newman's  paper  on  the  synonymy  of  Passandn,  he  characterises  all 
tqe  old  and  a  few  new  spedes. — P.  sexstriaiij  P.  eoiumbus  and  P.  famata  ; 
Hectarthrum  curtipeSf  H.  giffOM,  H.  brevi/oisumy  H.  trigeminum,  H.  herm^ 
H.  iUtrUUumf  H.  ffemeliiparumy  H.  temifuseum  and'  H.  rufipennex  Catc^nus 
carJfioliM,  C.  eaaUmetUy  C.  rujuty  and  C.  puneticoiiu.  Mr.  Giraud's  observations 
oo  the  existence  of  a  third  Tunic,  together  with  certain  other  peculiarities.  In 
the  structure  of  Pollen,  with  a  graphic  illustration,  exhibiting  fourteen  well- 
sketched  figures*  Mr.  Thompson  makes  a  valuable  communication  on  the 
British  species  of  the  genus  Monochirus ;  on  a  minute  fish  allied  to  the 
CUiata  gkutea  and  Gadus  txrgenteolus ;  on  the  indentity  of  Trigla  cucuhs  with 
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T.  gumartUut  with  remarks  on  two  species  ofGobius;  on  the  ideniitjof 
Crenilabrusm«AJilmfti/if«with  Labrus  puHUut ;  and  on  the  Irish  Coregonus 
chtpeoidet  and  Cpottan,  with  exact  figures.  The  sixth  section  of  Dr.  John- 
ston's '*  MiKtUanea  Zooiogioa^  contains  his  observations  on  the  British  A- 
phroditacev :  his  subjects  are.  Aphrodita  mculeaia,  Poljnoe  aquamata^  P.  ctr- 
raioj  P.  impar,  and  P.  viridU,  Pholoe  tnamata  and  Slgation  60a,  with  three 
plates,  on  which  the  chief  characteristics  of  each  animal  are  represented  on 
three  plates  with  numerous  figures.  Commencing  with  No.  37  of  the  plants 
collected  bj  Mr.  Schomburgk  in  British  Guiana,  Mr.  Bentham  enumerates 
the  Leria  nutatu,  Porophyllum  ia^foUumf  Baccharis  eriopieroy  Schultesia 
Mtencphylia,  S.  braehyptera,  Contoubea  jpka/o,  C.  rejlexa^  Schuebleria  ImeOi, 
S.  eoaretatOy  Lisianthus  uUffimmu^  It.  ehehmoidei,  Irlbachia  oetruleaeetUy  Ba- 
copa  aguatiea,  Herpestris  $e$$U^/loray  Beyrichia  oeimoidesy  Conobea  aquatka, 
Vandeliia  cnutaoea,  V.  d^fiua^  Torenia  parv\fkira,  Buchnera  pakutria,  JB. 
lawmdulacetij  Scoparia  duleu,  Gerardia  hUpiduioj  Glossostyles  lupera,  -Hyp- 
tis  reewvataf  H.  pahsdoia,  H.  UnUanttfoliOt  H.  hrevipea^  H.  parkeri,  H.  pee- 
tinata^  Marsjpianthus  hjfptoidei,  Cryptocalyx  nepeimfoHoy  I<ippia  miorepkylia, 
LAntana  sahtafoHa^  L.  annua,  Camara  HlimfbUoy  Stachjtarpheta  ekaior, 
S.  eajenemda,  Tamonea  ipicata^  Petnea  nuuratiachya,  Pjrostoma  iernahimf 
Vitex  eapUata^  F.  fim^rofo,  iEgiphila  arboreacena,  M,  laxi/hra^  JR,  aahOariSf 
Clerodendron  fragranay  Amasonia  ereeiOj  and  A.  hirta.  Prof  Fries'  account 
of  a  metamorphosis  observed  in  Sjngnathus  lumbriei/armiaj  the  small  pipe, 
fish,  with  two  figures,  is  a  curious  contribution  to  ichthyology.  The  infiir- 
mation  respecting  botanical  travellers  brings  you  to  the  end  of  this  month's 
publication,  and  is  completed  in 

No.  XIII.  A  SuppLXMCWTABT  NuMBCR.  Mr-  Gardner  relates  his  pro- 
ceedings at  Pemambuco,  and  Mr.  Harvey  gives  his  from  Southern  Afiics; 
under  this  head  of*  Information,"  which  precedes  three  bibliographical  n<^ 
tices,  the  proceedings  of  the  Zoological  and  Wemerian  Societies,  and  aix 
miscellanies  intituled,  on  the  fur-seal  of  commerce ;  a  curious  habit  of  earth- 
worms ;  the  occurrence  of  Atriplex  raaea  on  most  of  the  English  coasts ;  the 
animal  of  Modiolus  diaorepana ;  the  Yespertilio  leisleri ;  and  a  note  on  the 
botany  of  the  Channel  Islands.  The  volume  then  finishes  with  Meteorologi- 
cal observations  and  tables,  and  nine  plates  with  figures  for  illustrations. 

No.  XIV.— Professor  Morren  introduces  this  month's  contributions  to  natu- 
ral history  with  a  valuable  essay  on  the  '*  Production  of  Vanilla  in  Europe;" 
and  his  obeervations  are  divided  into  Bve  sections,  with  the  titles— of  the 
species  of  Vanilla  plant  which  produces  the  long  and  fine  pods  of  commerce; 
an  abstract  of  the  history  of  the  Vanilla  plani/oha,  bearing  large  odoriferous 
fhiits ;  a  short  digression  on  the  introduction  of  Vanilla  into  domestic  use ; 
a  detailed  description  of  Its  cultivation;  and  remarks  on  the  structure  of  this 
plant :  the  professor  is  certain  that  the  V.  pkmijbiia  is  the  same  plant  which 
is  generally  cultivated  on  the  continent,  and  has  produced  at  Li^ge  an  abun- 
dant crop  of  odorous  and  delicious  fruit.    Mr.  Beyrich's  memoir  on  the 
Goniatites  found  in  the  Transition  Formations  of  the  Bhine,  exhiUU  the 
geological  descriptions  of  Ammonites  aubnauiilinua,  A.  lateaeptaiuaf  A.  damn^ 
&Myt,  A.  eompreasuaf  A.  retronua  and  A.  beeharij  with  illustrative  figures.    In 
a  brief  article  on  some  new  and  rare  Indian  plants,  Dr.  Amott  describes  the 
Schirostigma  htrautumt  Acranthera  eeylamca^  Neurocalyx  wightHj  W.  cep' 
lanicus ;  he  characterises  the  Argostemma  coiirtaUense,  in  a  foot-note.    Ten 
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Beptiles  aod  eighty-two  Fiahes  are  noted  in  «  new  portion  of  Mr.  £y  ton's 
attempt  to  ascertain  the  Fauna  of  Shropshire  and  N.  Wales ;  and,  in  an  addi- 
tional  piece  of  his  specimen  of  the  New  Zealand  botany,  Mr.  Cunningham 
particularises  twenty-seven  species,  making  552  the  number  of  his  catalogue. 
From  Mr.  Thomson's  pen,  there  is  an  interesting  paper  on  an  apparently 
undescribed  species  of  Lepadogaster,  which  he  denominates  L.  cephaltuy  and 
on  the  Gobius  minuius  of  Muller,  and  Cydopterus  mmuiu$  of  Pallas,  which 
the  writer  considers  as  the  young  of  Cydopterus  lumjnu,  with  much  appear- 
ance of  certainty.  Over  five  bibliographical  notices,  you  pass  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Unnaean,  Geological  and  Zoological  Sodeties,  and  of  the  Royal 
Iiiah  Academy.  For  MisceUanies,  there  is  a  note  on  the  genus  Syngnathus ; 
then  comes  a  report  on  the  influence  of  native  magnesia  on  the  germination, 
vegetation  and  fructification  of  vegetables,  and  then  the  meteorological  tables 
and  observations. 


The  Kahtraiitt ;  iiiu»trativ9  qf  the  Anmaif  Vegetable,  and  Mineral  Kingdome, 
with  engravings ;  edited  by  Neville  Wood,  Esquire ;  royal  8vo.  London, 
183M. 

No.  XXV,  OcTOBEB.-.J^r.  Drosier  takes  the  precedence  in  this  month's 
publication,  with  ''interesting  notes"  on  the  habits  of  the  Gasterosteus 
tnekunUy  or  roughtailed  tickleback,  in  Kussia ;  and,  next  in  course,  come 
Hr.  Buist's  observations  on  certain  singular  phenomena  connected  with  the 
depositkm  of  mind  in  the  river  Tay.  In  a  conversational  sort  of  speculation 
on  the  abuse  of  prints  in  works  of  natural  history,  we  are  edified  by  an  es- 
position  of  the  notions  of  Mr.  Ry  lands  on  that  recondite  sulgect.  The  next 
aeven  pages  of  his  own  periodical  are  occupied  by  a  characterestic  exhibition 
of  Mr.  Wood's  sentences  under  the  words  **  Gould's  Birds  of  Europe ;"  and 
this  is  followed  by  Mr.  Hall's  on  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  British 
plants,  and  on  the  derivations  of  their  Latin  names.  By  way  of  <'  corres- 
pondence," you  have  Mr.  Bensted  addressing  the  '*  Editor  of  the  Natura- 
list" on  the  destruction  of  game  by  rats,  on  the  necessity  of  fireedom  in 
scientific  inquiry,  and  on  the  destruction  of  foliage  by  insects  $  and  then  you 
arrive  at  the  Editor's  afiable  reply,  wherein  he  professes  the  magnanimity  of 
advocatmg  the  cause  of  truth  apart  from  all  mercenary  considerations  I  For 
a  **  chapter  of  criticism, "  there  are  an  apparent  confirmation  of  Mr.  Buist's 
statement  that  Columba  paiumbu^  the  ring-pigeon,  eats  the  bulbs  of  turnips, 
and  Mr.  Rilanda*  question  <»  Is  Fapiliopoda/trtttf  a  British  insect,"  with  his  a- 
vowal  that  he  feds  inclined  to  retain  himself  as  special  pleader  in  fiivpur  of  its 
daims  to  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  British  butterflies.  From  this  instructive 
chapter,  you  pass  on  to  a  memoir  of  Dr.  Latham,  whom  all  the  world  knew 
"alitnost  exduaively  as  an  ornithologist :"  this  remarkably  modest  and  philo- 
sophical compilation  ia  enriched  frith  a  portrait  of  the  Doctor,  and  with  an 
epistle  indited  by  him  in  the  ninety-eixlh  year  of  hia  age,  for  the  aeeming 
purpose  of  saying  that  the  book  on  the  **  British  Song  Birds"  is  a  very 
interesting  book,  and  particuliarly  adapted  to  charm  as  well  as  to  enlarge 
young  minds !  The  section  composed  of  some  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
British  Association,  and  of  the  geological,  royal,  horUcultural,  and  entomo- 
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logical  societi^  precedes  tfaofle  which  are  denominated  extracts  from  foreign 
journals,  reviews  of  new  publications,  literary  intelligence,  chapter  of  mis- 
cellanies and  obituary — all  deserving  their  due  meed  of  praise  from  en- 
lightened naturalists. 

'  XXVIy  NovEMBEB^-Ji^irst  here  comes  the  first  epistle  of  Edwin  Lees, 
F.  6.  S.  to  MevlUe  Wood,  Esq.  on  local  occurrences  in  natural  history : 
this  lucubration  will  fumhh  the  phrenologist  with  more  than  one  of  those 
facts  which  are  not  fancies.  Ranking  next  ai^r  the  first  of  Mr.  L.'s  letters, 
stands  a  tale  about  toes  by  Mr.  Allls,  who  intitules  it — on  the  toes  of  the 
African  ostrich,  and  the  number  of  phalanges  on  the  toes  of  other  birds; 
and  then  Mr.  Pigott  appears  with  his  notes  on  the  domestic  habits  of  the 
dormouse.  Mr.  Rylands  propounds  some  observations  on  the  classification 
of  the  Adephagous  insects,  and  the  arrangement  adopted  by  him  will  se- 
cure the  attention  of  ''  practical  naturalists,  **  but  it  may  be  seized  as  a 
confirmatory  repudiation  of  their  shallow  impudence,  who  effect  to  despise 
classical  learning.  A  voyage  across  the  North  and  Baltic  seas,  by  Mr. 
Drosier,  transports  you  to  the  "  Correspondence  **  on  a  venerable  elm,  which 
is  well  figured,  on  the  spring  of  1838,  and  on  a  supposed  variety  of  the  blind- 
worm.  The  .British  Association's  zoological  and  botanical  "Proceedings" 
occupy  a  respectable  portion  of  the  journal;  they  are  followed  by  a  botanical 
*' proceeding'*  of  Che  Rochdale  literary  and  philosophical  society;  and  this 
No.  closes  with  a  brief  '^  chapter  of  miscellanies  **  in  zoology,  botany,  and 
geology. 

XXYII,  December. — Mr.  Buist's  natural  history  of  the  Polyommatus 
Artaserxes^  confers  on  this  number  an  agreeable  and  entertaining  introduc- 
tion :  the  insect  is  peculiar  to  the  Scottish  division  of  our  island,  and  Mr.  B. 
distinguishes  the  localities  finequented  by  the  <«  beautiful  little  Artaxenes," 
adding  the  specific  characters  by  which  it  may  be  known.  There  stands 
next  an  account  of  a  visit  to  the  British  Association  at  Newcastle^  by  a 
member,  who  here  most  glibly  pours  forth  a  splenetic  and  presumptuous  ef- 
fusion. From  the  effects  of  this,  however,  you  may  be  relieved  by  Mr. 
Wood's  **mo8t  candid  and  praise-worthy**  analysis  of  Gould's  Birds  of  Eu- 
rope^ among  which  the  facetious  '^  practical  naturalist"  invents  opportunities 
of  practising  his  characteristic  gambols.  Mr.  Lankester  fi>llows  his  friend 
with  the  conclusion  of  remarks  on  the  general  structure  and  habits  of  inver- 
tebrate animals,  with  poetical  decorations  ;  and,  in  his  train,  Mr.  Hall  ar- 
rives with  another  of  his  pieces  on  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  British 
plants,  and  on  the  derivations  of  their  Latin  names.  In  a  sketch  and  picture 
for  the  <«  Naturalist's  Literary  Portrait  Gallery,"  Dr.  Beran  is  beautifuUy 
eulogized,  and  his  **  Honey  Bee"  is  sweetly  lauded  as  a  most  perfect  and  phi- 
losophical manifestation  of  **  apiarian  lore ;"  and  this  brings  you  to  the  **  cor- 
respondence" between  two  of  his  correspondents  and  the  editor,  who^  as  usu- 
al, is  abundantly  complaisant :  the  subjects  are  brief  and  becoming— birds' 
nests  and  books  on  natural  history.  Next,  there  are  notes  for  proceedings  of 
eight  natural  history  societies,  with  twelve  little  **  extracts  fix)m  foreign  pe- 
riodicals ;"  and  forthwith,  over  the  **  reviews  of  new  publications!,''  you  pass 
to  the  *  chapter  of  miscellanies  "  which  bring  the  Naturalist  to  the  condusiai 

of  MDCCCXXZyill. 

XXVIII,  Javuabt.— Dr.  Hibbert  has  given  value  to  this  number  by  his 
notes  and  figures  concerning  the  Mucor  hypi!ume$^  a  new  parasitic  plant, 
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found  growing  on  the  fruit  of  Crucifen^ftoaea,  or  dowwt^  the' Thebaic  palm, 
in  Upper  Eg/pt :  it  is  characterized  in  an  additional  note  hj  Mr.  Berkeley 
to  the  editor.    In  a  iongish  outline  of  the  comparative  structure  of  the 
skeletons  of  zoophytes,  Mr.  Wright  produces  a  respectable  display  of  <^reek 
and  Latin**  lore — the  much-despised  **  Greek  and  Latin**  lore !    Then  you 
bare  a  page  on  a  gigantic  fossil  fucus  discovered  in  the  new  red  sandstone  at 
Woodside^  in  the  river  Mersey,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Buyer ;  then  two  pages 
from  Mr.  Hall,  under  the  title,  botanical  notes,  principally  from  the  herba^ 
rium  of  the  Liverpool  botanic  gardens ;  and  then  comes  one  of  the  sketches 
vhich  Mr.  Wood  denominates  a  review  of  Gould*s  Birds  of  Europe.    Mr. 
Hall*s  compilation  on  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  British  plantSi  and  on 
the  derivation  of  their  Latin  names,  is  continued,  and  conducts  you  to  the 
"correspondence,**  which  is  made  up  of  a  complaint  by  Mr.  Hall,  connected 
with  <*  the  departure  of  swallows  in  1838  ;**  and  of  seven  samples  of  gossip- 
ing^ addressed  to  the  editor  by  Mr.  Pigott,  without  the  '^  use  of  apologies.** 
The  ''chapter  of  criticism**  comprizes  a  lumpish  tissue  of  &ntastical  and 
dogmatic  jargon  ^  on  the  medium  of  mental  power  in  man  and  all  other  ani- 
nttU  ;**  and  a  query  respecting  Bohler*s  ^  Lichenet  Botamci/*  to  which  the 
editor  **  anticipates  the  i^ply**    The  proceedings  of  seven  societies— the  zo- 
ological, medico-botanical,  botanical,  Linnsean,  Worcester  natural  history, 
Idverpool  royal,  and  the  St.  Andrew's  literary  and  philosophicaU-are  com- 
pendiously noted ;  and  over  the  reviews  of  new  publications  and  literary  in- 
telligence, you  may  advance  to  the  chapter  of  miscellanies,  and  be  amused 
with  a  medley  of  extracts  from  the  pages  of  obsolete  newspapers. 
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THE    ANALYST. 


OBSERVATIONS   ON   THE   ORIGIN    AND   PROGRESS 

OF  ENGLISH  LIBERTY. 

**  A  mighty  pomp,  though  made  of  little  Uiing8,**-.DBTDEK. 

Thirb  was  a  time  when  the  English  mode  of  government  was 
qmken  of  as  a  mo4el  for  a  republic;  and  the  liberty  and  prosperi^ 
which  distingoished  that  people  were  attribnted  solely  to  that  spirit 
of  ?n8dom  which  pervaded  the  laws  and  statutes  of  their  constitution. 
This  period  passed  away»  and  was  succeeded  by  another  tone  of  opi- 
nion,  which  found,  or  affected  to  find,  in  the  constitution,  defects  of 
soch  a  grave  character  as  to  generate  a  suspicion  of  the  importance 
of  that  liberty  which  could  not  stand  the  test  of  impartial  investiga- 
tion. Thus  unbounded  admiration  was  succeeded  by  extravagant 
deprecation.  Many  of  its  most  graceful  features  had,  in  consequence 
of  the  new  scrutiny  to  which  it  had  been  subjected,  been  overlooked 
in  the  grand  volume  of  the  constitution ;  and  the  examiners  appear 
not  to  have  been  aware  that  those  defects  which  they  supposed  they 
bad  discovered^  might  possibly  be  more  the  effect  of  their  own  false 
position  and  incorrect  point  of  view,  than  truly  pertaining  to  the 
system  before  them. 

It  may  appear  strange,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  that  the  people 
of  England  were  not  aware  of  the  excellence  and  value  of  their  con- 
stitntion,  until  it  was  pointed  out  to  them  by  a  foreigner.  It  is  true 
that  they  always  spoke  of  the  authors  of  that  imperishable  work  wit)i 
the  utmost  respect  and  veneration ;  yet  it  appears  that  their  praises 
were  bestowed  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the  superficiality  of  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  principles  contained  therein.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  lustre  and  nobility  of  feeling  which  dictated  this  praise :  it 
was  the  soul,  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  which,  presupposing  the  perfec- 
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tion  of  its  code,  drew  their  attention  away  from  a  critical  examination 
of  its  merits.  Thus  it  was  reserved  for  that  foreigner  to  unfold 
hefore  the  world  the  singular  merits  and  benefits  of  the  English 
Constitution ;  and  so  skilfully  has  he  performed  his  task,  as  to  attract 
the  gaze  of  the  whole  of  Europe  to  that  wonderful  specimen  of  legis- 
lation. The  appearance  of  De  Lolme's  book  created  a  great  sensa- 
tion throughout  Europe  (with  the  exception  of  the  E^lish,  who 
scarcely  noticed  it) ;  and  the  best  spirits  of  the  age  were  at  once 
awakened  and  stimulated  to  a  higher  order  of  investigation  and  en- 
quiry on  that  topic. 

Impartial  and  critical  examination  generally  leads  to  the  disooYery 
of  defect.  Thus  it  was  with  that  constitution  in  question,  the  admi- 
ration of  which  was  greatly  qualified  by  the  cool  analysis  and  discus- 
sion of  its  merits  occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  De  Lolme's  works. 
But  the  source  from  whence  arose  that  light  which  most  effectually 
broke  up  the  ancient  spell  which  encircled  the  English  code,  was  the 
questions  arising  out  of  the  American  war.  The  most  experienced 
and  talented  statesmen  of  the  age  concurred  in  lamenting  the  adop* 
tion  of  those  measures  which  the  ministry  of  that  day  pursued  against 
America,  and  which  tended  to  involve  the  constitution  in  a  mbt  of 
ambiguity  and  uncertainty  with  regard  to  public  right.  The  essen- 
tial conditions,  also,  which  were  about  that  time  introduced  into  the 
common  law — such  as  the  endowment  of  the  judges  with  a  broader 
degree  of  independence  ;  by  abolishing  the  use  cf  general  warrants 
during  the  legal  proceedings  against  'Wilkes;  and  the  tampering 
with  the  natural  duties  of  jurymen,  which  took  place  under  the  minis- 
try of  Fox,  with  regard  to  their  verdicts — plainly  shewed  that  the 
constitution  was  many  a  wide  degree  from  perfection.  The  true  cha- 
racter of  the  English  Constitution  was  not  misunderstood  by  the 
transatlantic  Englishmen  ;  on  the  contrary,  experience  had  placed  in 
bold  relief  full  before  their  eyes  its  many  defective  points,  and  its 
harsh  outline  of  ancient  Norman  manners  and  customs.  The  Ame- 
ricans, then,  with  such  a  picture  before  them,  and  stimulated  by  an 
ardent  spirit  of  liberty,  found  not  much  difficulty  in  framing  a  consti- 
tution more  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  general  freedom  than 
the  one  existing  in  the  mother  country. 

Strictly  logical  maxims,  and  profound  theories  laid  down  in  politics, 
it  is  well  known,  fall  far  short  of  their  mark  in  application  to  practi- 
cal life ;  and  well  they  may :  for  what  human  power,  however  exten- 
sive and  far-seeing,  can  contrive  so  perfect  a  range  of  policy  as  to 
fall  in  and  blend  with  the  numerous  chances,  accidents,  and  circum- 
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ttanoesy  which  are  ever  arising ;  and  the  annoyance  and  frustration 
of  the  deeply-coococted  schemes  of  the  wise  theorists  ?  At  no  pe. 
riod  of  the  history  of  civilisation  was  the  tmth  of  this  so  erident,  as 
at  the  time  when  the  Constitnent  AssemUy  of  France  attempted  the 
propagation  of  the  American  principles  of  liherty  in  their  conntry. 
A  great  number  of  talented  and  influential  men  at  the  head  of  the  go- 
venmient  seemed  resolved  upon  improving  the  liberal  statutes  of  their 
neighbours ;  and  thus  to  make  up,  by  precipitate  reform  and  inno- 
vation, what  they  lost  in  time.  The  fhdt  of  their  zeal  was  a  series  of 
the  most  profound  and  brilHant  enquiries  respecting  the  conditions  of 
national  liberty ;  and  the  proposed  constitution  which  tbey  had  built 
op  from  those  acute  logical  researches  was,  in  point  of  theory,  a 
doser  approximation  to  perfection  than  even  the  far-famed  English 
Constitation  itself.  And  although  it  was  stifled  at  its  birth  by  subse- 
quent revolutionary  agitations,  which  even  threatened  to  overthrow 
the  English  Constitution,  it  will  ever  remain  in  history  a  lasting  mo- 
nument of  human  sagacity  and  profound  political  philosophy.  The 
English  Constitution,  Hke  the  gnarled  yet  majestic  oak,  braving  at 
various  periods  many  political  storms,  has  stood  its  gfroand,  and 
maintsined  its  stately  position,  for  more  than  six  centuries ;  while  the 
new  Preach  code,  raised,  as  it  were,  by  a  sudden  stroke  of  magic,  in 
sll  the  gorgeousness  of  modem  splendour,  was  from  the  commence- 
ment at  ihe  mercy  of  a  suddenly  emancipated  and  whimsical  multi- 
tode,  who  destroyed  it  before  tiiey  knew  what  had  Allien  beneath 
their  sacrilegious  hands.  It  is  a  fkct  that  when  Louis  XVIII.  intro- 
duced at  last  a  constitutional  government  into  Prance  formed  from 
the  model  of  the  English,  it  was  not  that  constitution,  nor  its  statutes 
of  liberty,  which  took  the  attention  of  surrounding  countries  and  of 
Europe,  but  the  sound  oratory  and  eloquence  which  flowed  fh>m  the 
Freneb  rostrum. 

In  England,  they  seem  to  be  in  possession  of  liberty  without  tron- 
bfing  themselves  with  the  why  or  the  wherefore,  or  in  the  least  med- 
dling with  motives  and  principles.  In  France,  the  favourite  employ- 
ment of  the  poliUcian  is  to  reiterate  elementary  principles ;  in  Eng- 
land, they  discuss  practical  points.  In  France,  die  orator  and  jour- 
nalist throw  off  brilliant  sentences  on  the  principles  of  liberty  and  the 
organization  of  society,  which  deservedly  places  them,  in  point  of 
plulosophical  oratory,  fkr  above  the  English. 

All  inventions  in  the  arts,  sciences,  mechanics,  and  industry,  are, 
originally,  confined  to  those  requirements  concerning  which  the  peo- 
ple of  that  particular  age  have  become  anxious  and  unanimous.     Per- 
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fection  and  refinement  are  only  ibe  effects  of  obeervation^  and  reflec- 
tion on  the  moving  principles,  and,  lastly^  on  the  examination  of  the 
due  correspondence  between  cause  and  effect^  with  regard  to  the  prsc- 
tical  appfication  of  those  mventions.  When  we  have  arrived  at  that 
point  of  perfection  which,  bearing  the  stamp  of  sound  theory,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  answering  all  the  purposes  of  practical  application,  we 
are  as  apt  to  neglect  the  repetition  of  the  elementary  prindples^  just 
as  we  were,  a  little  before,  but  ill-disposed  to  recapitulate  the  rough 
mechanical  effects  in  the  early  state  of  the  invention*  Baoon  very 
happily  characterises  that  progressiYe  state  of  human  development 
The  first  steps  toward  advance  in  civilisation,  which  conatitutes  the 
deduction,  derived  from  pure  experience,  are  thus  styled  by  him, 
tunomatainfima:  they  are  the  points  of  direction,  arising  rather  from 
ph3rsioal  than  mental  activity,  and  constitute  the  first  conditions  of  the 
organization  of  society,  and  are  more  or  less  in  possession  of  the  most 
savage  people.  The  step  which  lies  in  the  extreme  opposite  to  the 
former  is,  the  indulgence  in  theories  and  philosophical  researches  mto 
abstract  principles,  apart  from  the  beaten  tract  of  practice.  This  coune 
is  generally  and  xealously  adopted  by  those  nations  who»  having  ad- 
vanced considerably  on  the  high  path  of  dvilixatiouy  and  not  imme- 
diately encumbered  with  difficulties,  are  not  pressed  by  necesnty,  or 
stimulated  by  a  power  of  a  more  practical  turn.  Such  theorists,  hav- 
ing so  littie  of  practical  ballast  (if  we  may  be  permitted  the  expres- 
sion) in  their  composition,  soar  away  from  the  earth  into  the  clouds 
of  metaphysical  obscurity,  scarcely  short  of  utter  unintelligibility ; 
yet  we  must  do  them  justice,  and  admit  that  their  abstract  exertioiis 
are  doubtless  manifestations  of  noble  and  reflecting  minds,  although 
their  efforts  are  hardly  productive  or  useful  for  practical  life  itseU 
Suprema  ei  geMraUitima  rathnaUa  sunt  ei  ahtiraeta  ei  nilhti^mi 
9oUdL  It  is  only  those  axioms  which  unite  theory  with  practice,  Uke 
vitality  with  matter,  that  lead  on  directly  to  consummation  in  the  va- 
rious branches  of  human  knowledge  and'  practical  life :  they  are  the 
axiomaia  medico  vera  ei  $oUda  ei  vwoy  in  quibue  humonet  ree  ei 
Jhriunas  eiia  eunU 

<<  All  this  is  understood  by  itself  with  us,"  observed  Sir  J.  Mack- 
intosh to  M ons.  de  Stael,  in  reply  to  the  admiration  which  the  latter 
expressed  at  a  very  philosophical  essay  which  had  just  then  appeared 
at  Paris,  on  the  principles  of  constitutional  liberty.  A  similar  an- 
swer might  have  been  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  Napoleon,  althoqgfa> 
perhaps,  he  might  not  have  deemed  it  prudent  to  utter  the  same.  In 
reply  to  the  eulogy  bestowed  by  the  writers  of  the  day  on  the  merits 
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of  the  fffnip^^J^T-  constitaiion,  which  they  placed  fan  above  those  of  the 
English,  '*  Yoa  might  do  better  with  leas  theoretieal  merita  and  more 
practical  Uberiyy  of  which  yoa  do  not  possess  the  tenth  part  of  the 
English,*'  he  might  have  thought,  on  reading  the  panegyrics. 

In  1789  the  French  rejected  the  constitution  which  waa  ofiered  to 
them  by  Louia  XVI  on  the  SSrd  of  June,  because  they  considered  its 
fHTOTisions  defective ;  yet  twenty-five  years  afterwards  they  accepted^ 
with  gratitude,  one,  in  many  essential  points,  still  more  faulty.  Ever 
restless  and  theorising,  the  French  began,  in  1814,  a  new  apprentice- 
ahlp  of  political  speculation,  under  the  difficulties  of  a  triple  load  of 
taxation,  compared  with  that  of  the  year  1789.  No  administration 
afterwards  more  suitable  to  their  actual  wants  and  national  neces- 
than  that  of  Ricfalieu,  Decayes,  and  Martignac,  who,  with  firm- 
ness suffident  to  mamtain  their  ground,  or  at  least  to  prevent  them 
from  receding,  were  yet  not  bold  enough  to  strike  out  any  decided 
Ime  of  advance.  Yet  they  were  dismissed  in  &vour  of  declared  oppo- 
nenta  to  national  liberty,  for  no  other  reason  but  that  they  did  not  act 
up  to  general  and  theoretical  |»inciples  which,  however  perfect  in 
themselves,  were  not  calculated  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  drcum* 
stances  and  spirit  of  the  age.  Again,  in  1828,  so  deeply  the  airy 
notions  of  theory  had  eaten  into  their  minds,  that  when  one  of  the 
most  important,  secure,  and  unequivocal  guarantees-of  national  liberty  - 
waa  o&red  to  them,  in  the  introduction  of  the  municipal  laws,  it  waa 
rejected  with  disdain  because  it  was  not  more  ecimpUte. 

Nor  were  the  English  at  all  times  free  from  this,  perhaps,  natural 
predilectiim  for  political  abstract  theory.  Their  political  writers  of 
the  seventeenth  century  exercised  it,  as  the  French  do  now  theur  in- 
tellcctnal  capadtiea,  in  investigating  and  establishing  subtle  and  pro- 
found philosophical  principles,  wholly  regardless  of  their  consistency 
with  practical  application ;  and  they  escaped  the  fiital  consequences  of 
losboig  the  substance  by  catching  at  the  shadow,  only  by  the  simple 
harmleasness  <tf  Richard  Cromwell,  the  thoughtlessness  of  Charles 
11,  and  the  impetuous  temper  of  James,  his  brother. 

Ultimately,  however,  this  speculative  spirit  subsided,  and  was  sue* 
ceeded  by  a  more  sober  tone,  the  growth  of  a  more  practical  habit  of 
reflection  and  experience.  Men  gradually  became  aware  that  theory 
and  practice  were  two  distinct  terms,  and  they  gently  relaxed  their 
addiction  to  the  former  in  favour  of  the  latter ;  while^  satisfying  them- 
selves with  a  more  homely  and  useful  course  of  study,  and  surrender- 
ing their  ideal  notions  of  perfection,  they  disdained  not  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  immediate  state  of  affairs  by  which  they  were  surrounded, 
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and,  applying  their  wiBdom  to  the  refonD,  the  changey  or  ameodmeat 
of  their  conatitatioxi,  took  as  their  guide  the  circumstances  and  the 
wants  of  the  age,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  was  their  destiny  to  li?e. 
No  Englishman  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  and  oonsd- 
totion  of  his  country  will  ever  beUeTo  that  the  far-famed  English 
liberty  forms  a  part  of  his4indoubted  birthright;  nor  will  he  be  so 
blind  as  to  consider  it  as  a  patrimony  descended  to  him,  in  its  preseat 
form,  through  a  long  series  of  generations.  No :  on  the  oontraiy, 
those  who  can  bestow  a  cool  and  scrutiniamg  attention  to  the  merits 
and  the  rise  and  progress  of  their  noble  constitution^  will  not  fail  to 
perceive  that,  like  the  massive  rock,  its  base,  its  heart,  and  summit, 
were  not  f  mmed  by  one  sudden  stroke  of  creative  power,  but  that  its 
majestic  giowth  had  been  nourished  and  consolidated,  by  the  actioQ 
of  generally  imperceptible  influences,  throughout  the  course  of  msny 
centuries.  The  origin  and  guarantee,  then,  of  English  liberty,  must 
be  sought  in  general  circumstances  rather  than  the  wisdom  of  legis- 
latures ;  and  it  must,  also,  be  apparent  that  the  forms  and  provisioiis 
of  the  constitution  are  more  to  be  considered  the  eflect  than  the  csnss 
of  that  Ubecty.  Indeed,  we  meet  with  frequent  instances  which  evi- 
dently show  that  the  spirit  of  liberty  never  fiuled  to  enlist  under  her 
pure-white  banner  the  eiisting  forms  and  laws  of  society,  sometimes 
combatting  with  their  aid,  and  not  infrequentiy  in  de8{nte  of  them. 

The  enthusiastic  industry  with  which  many  political  historians  have 
searched,  since  Montesquieu,  not  only  for  the  germs,  but  even  fortiie 
fruit  and  forms  of  liberty  in  the  forests  of  Germany,  has  some  resem- 
blance to  that  school  of  authors  of  the  later  period  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  who,  ever  since  Plutarch,  have  vented  their  angary  feelings 
against  the  order  of  things  in  which  they  lived  by  extolling  the  merits 
and  the  glory  of  the  little  republics  of  Greece.  Their  speculations 
might  have  proved  harmless  if  they  had  not  now  and  then  over- 
stepped the  confines  of  school  learning  and  theories,  and  attempted  to 
apply  them  to  immediate  and  practical  life,  after  the  manner  of  Her- 
ault-Secheller,  who  entered  into  a  disquisition  of  the  laws  of  Crete 
when  the  question  was  of  those  of  his  own  country. 

It  appears  that  the  Saxon,  like  all  the  other  Germanic  tribes  at 
the  time  of  the  emigrating  of  nations,  possessed  among  them,  as  re- 
gards their  social  life,  those  asiamata  m/knoy  the  first  rude  rules  of 
experience,  which  the  wants  and  pressure  of  necessity  never  hSi  to 
force  upon  a  people  in  the  earlier  and  crude  period  of  their  congregs- 
tion.  Moreover,  they  doubtiess  possessed  also  many  regulations  sos- 
ceptible  of  improvement  and  refinement.    But  their  constitution 
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fonned  not  the  guarantees  of  general  and  national,  but  of  individual 
liberty ;  the  liberty  of  the  owners  and  proprietors  of  land  and  manor, 
to  the  mjury  of  those  who  could  not  boast  of  such  possessions,  and 
who  were,  in  their  inferior  state  of  bondage  and  servitude,  scarcely  a 
gnde  differing  from  that  of  real  slaves.  It  is  probable  that  the  states, 
right  of  the  Saxons  was  more  congenial  with  the  spirit  of  the  people 
of  that  day  than  we  suspect,  and  it  may  have  worked  well  within  its 
limited  sphere ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  calculated  for  a  more  ex- 
tended range  of  society,  or  capable  of  sustaining  more  noble  purposes. 
How  little  value  the  Saxons  themselves  set  even  on  those  statutes 
which  were  capable  of  improvement  and  application  to  a  wider  fabric 
of  society,  is  clearly  evident  from  the  facility  and  willingness  with 
which  they  exchanged  them  for  more  despotic  ones :  a  circumstance  i 

whidi  can  be  explained  only  by  the  casualty  to  which  those  regula- 
tioiu  owed  their  existence,  and  in  which  the  moral  conviction  of  their 
▼alidity  was  far  from  partidpating.  Their  elective  offices  were  easily 
converted  into  hereditary  rights ;  and  the  previous  equality  of  the 
bodholders  gave  way  by  a  series  of  services,  as  required  from  them 
by  the  feudal  system,  to  foreign  as  well  as  private  privileges.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  chiefs  who  came  over  to  England  at  the  head  of  their 
own  retinue,  had,  it  would  appear,  as  the  victorious  lords  of  the  con- 
qnered  aborigines,  but  little  cause  to  trouble  themselves  with  the 
introduction  of  new  laws  into  the  subdued  provinces  other  than  those 
of  their  own  country,  so  favourable  to  their  individual  personal 
lights.  Historians  and  antiquarians  have  long  disputed  about  the  na- 
tore  and  spirit  of  the  constitution  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  introduced 
into  the  new  countries  founded  by  them.  All  parties  seem  to  build 
iheir  surmises  on  the  strange  supposition  that  slavery,  originating  in 
^  early  stage  of  dvilization,  ought  not  to  yield  to  the  dvilization  of 
BQceeeding  ages ;  or  that  Uberty  cannot  be  constituted  a  right,  if  its 
lustorical  origin  cannot  be  proved.  It  is  evident,  from  the  least  dis- 
puted &cts  in  history — such,  for  instance,  as  the  vast  power  which 
the  landholders  possessed  over  their  servants,  bondsmen,  and  the  few 
inhabitants  of  towns,  the  total  absence  of  a  middle  class  in  society,  the 
little  respect  that  was  paid  to  existing  laws,  and,  finally,  the  incessant 
^^''i>>nM>tions  and  agitations  which  divided  and  distracted  the  provinces 
"--It  u  evident,  we  say,  when  all  the  circumstances  are  distinctly  con- 
ndered,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  constitution  was  either  origmally  of  an 
oligarchical  character,  or  had  at  least,  m  the  course  of  time,  degene- 
^^M  into  one. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  liberty,  if  any  such  ever  existed,  ought  have 
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resembled,  in  some  measure,  the  so-called  German  liberty  of  later 
ages,  which  was  the  privilege  merely  of  a  few  individuals  of  high 
rank  and  large  possessions,  during  the  session  of  the  Diet,  of  whidi 
they  were  members*  That  the  civil  rights  of  Englishmen  are  en- 
tirely different  from  similar  baronial  privilq^es,  and»  moreover*  are  not 
even  connected  with  the  latter,  or  even  of  Anglo-Saxon  or^fin,  may 
be  inferred,  and  with  some  d^;ree  of  certainty,  from  the  coarse  of 
the  march  of  that  people  through  the  British  Islands.  It  is  known 
that  the  military  colonisation  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  extended  so 
far  as  the  foot  of  the  Scottish  Highlands ;  whilst  the  Normans  car- 
ried their  conquests  no  farther  than  the  limits  of  the  present  Eng- 
land. Supposing,  then,  that  the  traditions  of  British  liberty  had  thar 
origin  in  die  Anglo-Saxon  policy,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  we 
might  find  them  m  the  most  un&lsified  form  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scot- 
land, where  the  descendants  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  although  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  populations  of  Danes,  still  preserved  their  race 
independent  and  unmixed,  compared  with  those  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces, and  where  the  present  native  language  had  been  early  and 
generally  cultivated  and  perfected.*  Yet  what  is  the  &ct  ?  Why, 
that  those  faint  traces  of  early' liberty  which  occauonally  appear  to 
the  historical  investigator,  are  found,  not  in  that  country,  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  above  mode  of  reasoning,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  in  those  districts  where  Britons,  Anglo-Saxons,  Danes,  and 
Normans,  were  most  closely  cast  together,  and  their  habits  and  cus- 
toms mixed  and  amalgamated  by  intimate  intercourse.  The  truth  is, 
in  no  other  country  was  .the  feudal  system  more  severely  and  rigidly 
in  action  against  the  people  and  their  kings,  than  in  Scotland.  In 
no  country  were  the  parliament,  the  jury,  and  the  judges,  in  so  loose 
and  precarious  a  condition,  and  less  guided  by  established  laws  snd 
provisions,  than  in  Scotland.  Traces  of  those  defects  are  still  foimd 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Scottish  courts  oi  justice  and  of  juries. 
Indeed,  there  is  but  one  opinion  among  the  best  informed  men  in 
Scotland :  namely,  that  all  the  truly  benefidai  principles  and  provi- 
sions of  lib<srty  were  not  imported  into  England  from  Scotland,  but> 
on  the  contrary,  from  the  former  into  the  latter  country. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  thus  much  is  certain,  that  all  traces  of  early  li- 
berty in  England,  if  any  such  ever  did  exist,  must  have  vanished  on 
the  appearance  of  the  first  Norman  princes ;  for  we  find  in  those  times 

*  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  his  introduction  to  <*  Sir  Tristnun,**  a  national  romsoce 
of  the  thirteenth  century. 
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thftt  the  mandate  of  the  kingy  oountenigned  by  bit  coundl,  was  con- 
ikkred  aa  potitiye  law.*  Shoald,  however,  there  really  be  a  period 
when  the  first  germs  of  British  liberty  could  be  historically  substanti- 
ated, doubtless^  it  would  be  that  of  the  feudal  system,  as  introduced  by 
the  Norman  conquest,  which  was  followed  up  with  more  severity,  and 
<m  a  more  extensive  scale,  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe ;  which 
mbjected  to  the  immediate  royal  authority  indiscriminately^  more  or 
lev,  all  classes  of  society,  the  most  humble  not  excepted,  by  which — 
as  is  itQl  evident  from  the  expressions  and  forms  of  PlngliA  jurispru- 
dence and  its  penal  code— ^eoMolo^e  and  subminion  were  placed  in 
one  and  the  same  category :  and  which  united,  under  the  focus  of  roy- 
al supremacy,  all  the.  classes  of  society  which  were  hitherto  divided 
in  an  infinite  number  of  inimicid  and  contending  parties,  and  thus  se- 
curing the  individual  right  by  the  protection  of  the  whole  mass- 
In  English  history  we  meet  with  numerous  instances  of  regulations 
and  Uws  which  may  be  traced  from  that  period^  bearing,  in  fact,  a 
striking  resemblance  to  those  provisions  which  served  afterwards  as 
the  basis  of  the  English  constitution :  yet  we  may  search  in  vain,  even 
for  several  centuries  after  the  Norman  conquest,  for  traces  of  any- 
thing like  a  q^tem  or  plan  in  those  laws,  which  owe,  in  reality, 
their  existence  merely  to  chance  and  accident,  rather  than  to  the  wis- 
dom and  sagacity  of  their  authors,  who,  it  is  more  than  probable,  were 
not  at  all  aware  of  the  merits  and  importance  of  their  random,  and  of- 
ten thoughtless  enactments.  Whether  it  be  advisable,  in  point  of  edu- 
cition,  that  children  should  conmdt  to  memory  wordi  at  an  early 
stage  of  infoncy,  when  their  understanding  is,  as  jret,  not  sufficiently 
derdoped  to  catch  the  true  signification,  is  a  question  which,  perhaps, 
is  out  of  order  here;  yet  it  is  true  that  natiom  are  educated  on  that 
sameplan.  History  tells  us  that  all  of  them  have  learned  the  most 
important  truths  first  by  hearif  and  afterwards  only  by  the  palpable 
import  of  their  sense  and  spirit.  With  all  infant  nations  the  word 
preceded  the  thought,  and  the  form  the  solution  of  the  problem ;  and 
it  is  only  with  the  aid  of  this  observation  that  we  are  enabled  to  ac- 
coontfbr  many  contradictory  points  in  the  early  history  and  institu- 
tions of  nations. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  such  contradictions  is  evident  from  the 
history  of  England,  at  a  period  when  other  nations  were  in  a  deep  le- 
thargy aa  regards  civilisation.  So  dull  and  stagnated  were  the  moral 
and  pditical  conditions  of  the  people  of  surrounding  countries,  that 

*  Sir  Henry  Spehnan,  "In  verbo:  judicium  J>el.'' 
VOL.  z.,  Na  zzviii.  2 
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their  oolitemponffj  history  preeento  to  the  student  but  a  lifekse  and 
uninterestiiig  blank :  and  future  historians  will  be  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  the  annals  of  England,  as  was  formerly  the  case  with  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome^  as  a  guide  to  the  delineation  of  European  history 
during  that  long  and  daric  period. 

<*  It  b  ridiculous,"  says  Hume,  in  his  Autobiography,  *^  to  acknow- 
ledge a  regular  law  of  liberty  in  the  English  Constitiition  preyioos  to 
the  times  of  Uie  Stuarts."  This  great  historical  work  is,  in  hxi,  on- 
ly a  derelopment  of  that  notion :  yet  Brodie  and  others  seem  to  have 
mintakftn  him ;  for  when  he  assorts  a  fiict,  namely,  that  the  arbitrsry 
and  despotic  acts  which  so  enraged  the  English  people  of  that  period 
bad  nothing  novel  or  peculiar  in  their  character,  but  that  they  were 
merely  a  repetition  and  continuation  of  those  arbitrary  and  certaiiily 
criminal  practices  which  had  been  perpetrated,  during  the  oouse  (^ 
many  centuries,  by  preceding  English  monarchs,  those  writers  ac 
tnally  chaige  him  with  partiality  in  &TOur  of  the  house  of  Stuart 
Hume  never  intended  to  intimate  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  fix- 
ed laws  with  regard  to  national  l^rty ;  for  the  yery  laws  mentkmed 
in  the  petUion  of  rufhi  in  1627  were  more  than  sufficient  to  behe 
such  an  assertion :  all  he  meant  was,  that  no  respect  was  paid  to  those 
laws  by  the  princes,  and  certainly  in  this  he  only  stated  the  mdan- 
choly  truth.  The  monarchs  never  suffered  the  Magna  Chartato 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  propensities ;  on  the  contrary,  they  hesitated 
not  to  follow  their  inclinations  in  the  very  teeth  of,  and  open  violation 
of,  its  provisions.  If  they  occasionally  acknowledged  the  national 
right,  it  was  more  the  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  neoessity  than 
of  any  thing  like  a  moral  respect  for  national  institations.  Neither 
the  Plantagenets,  nor  the  Tudors,  nor  the  Stuarts,  ever  dreamed  of  any 
thing  like  submission  to  national  law,  or  of  checking  their  arbitiary 
and  illegal  acts,  until  compelled  by  opposition  and  national  resMm- 
stnuice.  More  than  two  centuries  elapsed  before  the  p^liifiofi  of  rights 
was  followed  by  the  hiU  of  rights.  A  single  glance  at  the  constitnlaon, 
and  the  history  and  connexion  of  its  component  parts  with  one  an- 
other, as  well  as  with  the  general  object,  will  convince  us  that  their 
rise  and  progress  originated  in  accident. 

CkfU  right,  though  it  is  generally  ranked,  because  a  jyrmilr  right, 
far  below  that  of  the  poUiical  or  puhtie  right,  forms,  nevertheless,  such 
an  essential  foundation  and  condition  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  fnm 
the  latter,  that  it  cannot  but  occupy  the  first  rank  m  that  point  of  view. 
The  common  law  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  like  all  the  Germanic  tribes, 
was  nothing  more  than  a  right  of  cnstomif  arraigniiig  every  accused 
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kidividaal  befoM  tiie  bar  of  a  oerteinnmnber  of  pMr«,tliat  is,  of  men 
of  his  opn  conditioDy  oocnpyiag  the  same  rank  as  himself  in  society. 
T1i^]»tNBCilgalion  of  the  feudal  syatem  changed  that  state  of  affurs 
only  in  so  ftr  aa  to  conyert  the  right  of  the  people  into  that  of  the 
eouri^  and  while  it  was  formerly  required  that  the  judges  should  share 
with  the  accused  an  equality  in  soefad  rank  and  condition,  it  was  now 
reqniaite  that  that  quality  should  chiefly  refer  to  Uie  conditions  of  that 
species  of  service  which  they  were  called  on  to  perform  for  the  benefit 
dT  the  crown.  But  the  chief  and  essential  changes  which  the  law  in 
itself  underwent,  were  mainly  attributable  to  the  reforms  which  took 
place  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  generating  in  external  circum- 
stances and  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  particularly  through  the  exer- 
tiona  of  the  ecclesiastios,  partly  by  alienating  those  customs  which 
were  originally  simple  and  intelligible  to  all  the  members  of  society 
at  large,  from  the  common  comprehenshm  of  the  people,  by  investing 
them  with  a  sort  of  sdentiio  mist  and  accompanying  jaigon,  and  sub- 
jecting  themlto  a  sort  <ii  systematic  study  far  beyond  the  understand- 
ing of  the  populace,  who  henceforth  scarcely  knew  the  meaning  of  the 
new  fbvms  and  terms  which  had  been  introduced  $  and  partly,  and 
duefly,  by  actually  suppressing  those  popular  customs  in  fiiTOur  of 
tiie  more  scientifie  Raman  lam^  the  revival  of  which  suited  better  the 
and  interesta  of  those  dignitaries, 
the  Norman  conquest,  the  duties  of  judges  and  lawyers  had 
devolved  n^n  the  Saxon  monks,  who  studied  and  taught  in  the  dois* 
ten.  At  tins  period  the  foreign  ambassadors  introduced  among  theur 
retiiMie  the  first  civilians  into  England*  Thobald,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terimiy,  impefied  several  of  this  order,  and  among  them  Roger  Var 
carioces,  the  ^rst  teacher  of  the  Roman  law  at  Oxford.  The  laymen 
here,  aa  in  other  parts  of  England,  protested  at  first  against  the  new 
law,  and  King  Stephen,  who  was  anxious  to  xeconcile  the  people  to  his 
usorpation  <^  the  crown  by  condlial<^  measures,  interdicted  the  Ro- 
man law.  At  the  assembly  at  Merton,  where  the  clergy  moved  the 
aaneticn  of  the  Roman  law  by  which  iUegittmato  children  may  become 
legitimate  after  the  marriage  of  their  parento,  the  barons  declared  poa- 
itivdy  that  the  customary  laws  of  the  country  should  notbein  the  least 
infringed  or  changed ;  and  a  hundred  years  afterwards  the  parHap 
ment  manifested  the  same  spirit,  and  repeated  the  same  bold  declara- 
tion, adding  that  <*  England  shall  never  be  ruled  by  foreign  laws." 
In  tlda  instance  the  clergy  might,  as  in  most  others,  have  prevailed^ 
bnt  for  their  own  imprudence.  In  this  affair,  their  wonted  patience 
and  perseveranceforsook  them ;  believmg  themselves  to  be  entirdy  indis- 
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penaable  in  the  adnuniBintion  of  judicial  affiun,  ihejr  impradently  took 
oflenoe  at  the  opposition  which  had  been  made  to  Uieir  measnie,  and 
withdrew  in  ill  humour  from  the  field  of  controreny,  thus,  leaTing  to 
the  laymen  full  scope  and  leisure  to  follow  up  their  advantage*  Thiis» 
turning  their  backs  in  spite  on  their  opponenta,  they  lost  their  judicial 
position,  which  they  never  afiter  recovered.  Under  the  rdgn  of  Hen- 
ry III,  episcopal  mandates  were  issued,  which  interdicted  the  deigy 
fh>m  occupying  themselves  in  future  with  secular  lawsuits ;  while,  at 
the  same  time.  Innocent  IV  prohibited  them  from  reading,  even  as 
mere  profiuie  works,  the  laws  of  the  country.  The  non-interference 
of  the  clergy  was  further  secured  by  the  regulations  in  the  Magna 
Charta,  which  Henry  III  at  last  set  in  full  practice,  to  the  effect  thai 
the  secular  judges  were  no  longer  to  wander  about,  and  follow  the  steps 
of  the  royal  camp  and  periodic  residences,  but  were  henceforth  to 
hold  their  sittings  at  a  certain  fixed  place  in  Westminster.  The 
teachers  and  pupils  of  the  common  law,  who  were  excluded  from  the 
ecclesiastical  institutions  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  establiahed,  in 
consequence,  judicial  colleges  for  themselves,  called,  aa  yet,  the  ians 
of  court  and  of  chancery,  modelled  after  the  ecclesiastical  oaeB,  and 
privileged  to  confer  titles  and  certain  academical  degrees  im  distin- 
guished members.  Both  parties  maintained  for  a  long  time  their  op- 
position, with  equal  success.  Wherever  the  influence  of  the  dagy 
found  access,  as  in  the  universities,  and  even  in  the  courts  of  war  and 
admiralty,  the  Roman  and  canonical  laws  were  prevalent ;  whilst  in  the 
various  courts  of  Westminster  the  common  law  alone  was  practiaed. 

Thus  we  find  England,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century  governed  by  two  species  of  legislation,  entirely  alien  to  each 
other,  both  in  fonn  and  substance.  The  frequent  dashing  of  these 
in  spirit,  argument,  and  decision,  soon  gave  rise  to  a  Mrd  spedes  of 
legislation ;  and  from  the  deficiencies  which  were  soon  discofered  to 
exist  in  the  practice  of  the  common  law,  emendations  and  refbnss 
were  introduced. 

The  common  law,  based  on  prevailing  customs,  usages^  and  opinionB, 
as  long  as  its  explanation  and  application  were  in  the  hands  of  unlearn- 
ed judges,  must  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  progressive  l^islatioo,  con- 
taining in  itself  the  seeds  of  its  reform  and  completion,  and  rendering 
all  other  legislative  contrivances  for  the  conduct  of  civil  life  superfln- 
ous.  Every  case  in  litigation  received  a  judicial  decision,  bearing  the 
stamp  and  spirit  of  the  then  predominant  custom  and  opini<m,  rednciiig 
all  the  judgments  to  a  subserviency  to  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  just- 
ly deserving  the  appellation  of  a  continual  and  infinite  revelation  of 
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ntioii.  Boty  oontniy  to  the  trae  and  mutable  spirit  of  the  common 
hw,  an  attempt  ^vaa  made  to  harden  and  moold  it  into  fixedness,  to 
prevent  its  moving  with,  and  adaptation  to,  the  temporal  circumstances 
of  the  age,  and  to  set  the  poit  as  an  immaculate  and  anchangeable 
ciiterion  and  guide  for  the  present  and  ihejuture*  The  barharons 
nations,  when  they  setUed  in  the  provinces  of  the  Eastern  empire,  be- 
gan to  coUect  and  write  down  in  a  book  their  costomaiy  laws ;  and  in 
so  doings  yet  perhaps  with  a  good  intent,  they  perpetuated  an  injury 
snd  a  curse  upon  society.  Like  the  child,  who  walled  and  fenced  and 
protected  its  beloved  flower  from  what  it  thought  the  rude  and  bmste- 
roQs  atmosphere,  and  thus  reduced  it  to  a  stunted  weakly  thing,  while 
hs  friendess  fellow  grew  alone,  inhaling  the  sweet  fresh  mr,  the  bril- 
liiBt  sunshine,  and  the  cooling  showers,  flourished  foiih  in  full-deve- 
loped beauty  ;  so  the  recorders  of  those  customary  laws,  ignorant  of 
the  tendencies  of  their  act,  and  not  at  all  aware  of  the  true  nature  of 
those  customary  laws  they  were  recording,  which,  in  fact,  should  be 
left,  like  the  flower,  to  the  ever-changing  yet  genial  atmosphere  of  ex- 
iatfaig  circumstances,  tampered  with  and  spoiled  the  beautiful  flexibility 
of  their  spirit,  by  fixing  it  within  the  hard  and  drying  influence  of  their 
proper  protection* 

In  Eagland,  Alfred  was  the  first  who  collected  the  customs  of  the 
eoimtry  into  the  so-called  Dcme  Booh^  which  was  extant  in  the  time 
of  Edward  IV,  but  is  now  lost.  Edward  the  Confessor  caused  to  be 
ande  another,  yet  laiger  collection,  the  oldest  groundwork  of  the  pre ' 
leot  common  law ;  and  had  the  plan  of  making  those  written  records 
and  ooUectiona  been  steadily  followed  up,  it  could  but  have  added  ef- 
fect to  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Roman  law,  when  compared  with  the 
rode  effbrta  of  uncivilised  nations  in  the  art  of  positive  legislation. 
Happily  for  the  fate  of  the  common  law,  the  Norman  princes  cared 
little  concerning  the  records  of  customs  which  were  not  part  and  par- 
ed of  their  policy,  and  which  were  not  objects  of  interest  to  conquer- 
on  in  general.  The  common  law  then  gained  some  respite  from  fur- 
ther mischievous  tampering  by  sheer  neglect 

The  impulse  whidi  had  now  been  given  to  the  art,  if  we  may  so  ex- 
press ourselves,  of  popular  order,  and  which  spread  to,  and  enlarged 
the  view  of^  judicial  affiiirs  and  transitory  customs,  had  its  efli^  by  im- 
perceptibly transforming  those  customs  into  positive  laws,  and  thus 
erectmg  a  beacon  for  the  guide  of  rimilar  litigant  cases  in  future  ages. 
A  series  of  those  prejudications  were  officially  recorded  by  the  pro- 
thonotaries  of  the  several  courts,  firom  the  reign  of  Edward  until 
Heury  VIII»  and  afterwards,  under  James  I,  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord 
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BaooD,  by  partioator  rctodiders  appointed  to  the  task.  Tktse  amml 
rocorda  formed  at  Icsigtk  the  80ttr€e»  the  foimtam*head,  o€  0^^ 
whieb  formed,  in  die  eoune  <^  tinie»  receptacles  of  anch  breadth  and 
dq^tb  aa  at  once  to  defy  ibe  moat  indefiUigable  and  indomitable  nind, 
even  tboogb  coupled  witb  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge  and  ex« 
ploration. 

The  evil  waa  still  farther  augmented  by  the  formality  of  the  pro- 
ceedings>  which  were  maintained  in  strict  aoeordanoe  wiUi  ancient 
nsage,  and  in  the  teeth  of  the  altered  spirit  of  the  age.  The  forais 
and  expressions,  too^  of  the  lit^ant  parties,  aa  regarda  the  petitions  of 
the  latter  and  the  judicial  deciaicms,  naturally  of  a  narrow  diaaclflr, 
from  the  compantiydy  barbarous  times  in  which  they  had  thsff 
origin,  and  when  there  waa  aearoely  any  other  property  aave  the  soil, 
and  no  other  important  branch  of  industry  than  agrieultortB^  were  yrt 
further  contracted  by  the  introduction  of  the  feudal  system,  and  aip- 
pled  down  and  narrowed  in  ordor  to  accord  with  the  limited  state  of 
social  intercourse.  It  may  be  naturally  supposed  that,  witii  the  in- 
crease of  civilisation,  and  with  the  growth  of  a  trading  and  meresn- 
tile  intercourse^  and,  above  all,  after  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  syiten, 
that  such  antiquated  forms  must  have  clashed  with  the  expanding  tpi- 
rit  of  new  affiurs,  or  at  least  have  been  neutralised  into  a  dead  letter. 
In  some  degree,  thus  it  was.  The  judges,  lawyers,  and  parties  theni- 
selves,  were  obliged  to  invent  new  names  and  means  in  ordertofodL' 
tate  in  some  degree  the  march  of  the  new  order  of  aiyrs;  and  in 
some  instances  the  wisdom  of  these  people  waa  curkmaly  dispbyed, 
particularly  in  the  disposal  and  tranafer  of  landed  property.  •  In  Ait 
instance^  a  acnrt  of  learned  comedy  waa  played;  new dificnitiea aad 
invcdvementa  were  generated,  which  rendered  proceedings  still  mors 
tedious.  A  sort  of  pedantic^  juridical  foction,  now  formed  ^be  baseof 
a  legisUition  from  which  the  spark  of  life  had  fled.  No  woider  tint 
the  lack  of  forms  suitable  to  the  real  character  of  affiun  conatilatad 
one  of  the  main  obstacles  to  the  distribution  of  justice  with  regard  to 
the  common  law. 

Thus  in  the  same  manner,  and  from  the  same  eause,  aa  the  IVeto- 
rian  jurisdiction  was  tranoformed  at  Rome  into  a  peculiar  speeies  sf 
l^slation,  was  the  judicial  authority  of  the  lord  chancellor  in  Eqg^ 
land  oonvorted  into  a  new  and  particular  kind  of  kgiabtioD,  adled 
ejfMjfy,  the  court  of  whidi  extends  its  jurisdiction  over  aU  thorn 
civil  aftdrs  of  the  realm  which  are  of  a  modem  origin,  and  for  which 
the  annent  form  of  the  common  law  could  not  have  pnividsd:  sndi 
aa  insolvendes  which  required  a  judicial  investigation;  the  care  to  be 
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taken  of  thepenon  and  property  of  individaals  of  nonage  and  insane 
mmd;  and,  finally,  all  those  commerdal  transactions  for  which  no 
promioiis  are  found  in  the  common  law,  and  which  all  &1I  under  the 
jarifldietion  of  the  eonri  of  equUy,  as  a  third  species  of  legislation,  al- 
so provided  with  peculiar  regulations  and  forms. 

Considering,  then,  the  casualty  to  which  the  ciyil  laws  owe  their 
iatrodnetion  and  formation,  it  may  not  he  unreasonahle  to  douht  whe- 
ther theory,  the  far-famed  pillar  of  the  English  liberty,  be  really  the 
true  ioiage  of  the  ancient  Germanic  popular  courts.  This  much  is 
certain^  that,  long  after  the  conquest,  the  juries  were  greatly  limited 
aad  nq^lected,  and  that  the  mode  of  settling  disputes  by  judicial  single 
eombet  was  Teiy  much  preferred.  The  expression,  also,  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  chapter  of  the  Magna  Charta,  whidi  was  generally  considered 
tt  referring  to  the  confirmation  of  the  jury,  or  rather  its  jurisdiction, 
sod  by  whkfa  no  f^reeman  can  be  endangered  in  goods  and  person  ex- 
cept per  iegale  judkium  parium  ntorum  vel  per  legem  terras  (by 
the  decision  of  his  peers  and  the  laws  of  the  country) — ^that  expres- 
sioD,  we  say,  has  such  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  used  by  the 
Emperor  C<mrad  II,  about  two  centuries  preriously,  in  securing  to  his 
Italhm  inferior  Tassab  the  inriolate  and  perpetual  possession  of  their 
beaifiees  (nemo  beneficium  suum  perdat  nisi  secundum  consnetudi- 
nem  anteoessomm  nostromm  et  per  judicium  parium  fvortfm.-— 
L.  L.  Longab^  L  in. ;  Tit,  ii.,  i.,  4),  that  it  may  be  fairly  questioned 
whether  the  jurisdiction  of  the  jury  was  at  all  the  subject  of  conside- 
nttion.  And  if  we  add  to  it  the  remarkable  drcumstance  that  the  ex- 
ertion»--or,  as  we  may  now  term  it,  the  spirit  of  tiie  age— of  the 
fcoflees  of  thai  period  consisted  chiefly  in  securing  their  independence 
agUBst  the  encroachments  of  their  superiors,  and,  further,  that  it 
was  ^fiqffeee  who  extorted  the  Magna  Charta  from  Kmg  John,  it  is 
more  Aan  probable  that  the  above  expression  refers  to  the  irrevocabi- 
lity of  tiie  granted  benefices  (as  those  by  the  Emperor  Conrad  m  Italy), 
nther  than  to  aught  pertaining  to  the  jury,  its  privil^es,  or  fcinctions. 

ftihaps,  if  construed  in  that  more  probable  sense,  the  jury  might 
be  nothing  else  than  the  continuation  of  that  mode  of  judidal  proceed- 
ing which  was  current  when  the  courts  of  fees  existed,  and  when  the 
accased  was  judged  by  his  peers.  That  mode  of  proceeding,  however, 
800Q  sunk  into  oblirion  in  those  countries  where  tiie  feudal  system  was 
not  of  so  comprehensive  a  character,  and  only  included  under  its  rule 
the  nobles  apd  other  important  subjects ;  whilst  it  could  but  serve  as 
the  basis  of  a  progressive  and  lasting  institution  of  liberty  in  a  country 
like  England,  where,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  feudal  system  rami- 
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fied  throughout  the  whole  kingdom)  taking  in  and  subjugating  the  whole 
mass,  from  the  noble  to  the  peasant ;  and  the  royal  courts  of  fees  were, 
from  the  beginning  (Wales  and  the  Isle  of  Man  alone  excepted), 
the  only  tribunals  in  the  country  which  extended  their  immediate  an- 
thority  to  all  classes  of  society  in  all  secular  affidrs* 

Thus  were  formed  three  peculiar  kinds  of  legislation,  which  extend- 
ed their  jurisdiction  to  certain  distinct  and  well-defined  branches  in 
practical  life ;  at  the  same  time  they  were,  and  had  been  daring 
many  centuries,  hinged  upon,  and  subject  to,  the  will  of  the  monarch. 
The  throne,  which  was  regarded  in  England  as  the  source  of  justice, 
was,  at  the  same  time,  and  truly  in  a  less  figurative  sense,  the  source, 
also,  of  a  most  unlimited  arbitrary  power,  the  growth,  or  rather  the 
abuse,  of  an  ancient  custom,  arising,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
from  the  most  widely-spread  and  absolute  system  of  feudalism  in  the 
world.  Even  to  this  present  moment  there  is  no  perfect  allodial  pro- 
perty in  England,  and  the  king  is  still  styled  the  lord  paramount  of 
the  country.  It  was  only  under  Charles  II  (by  the  statute  I2th  of 
Car.  II,  c  24),  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  oentury,  that 
the  oppressive  conditions  and  drudgeries  attached  to  landed  pro- 
perty, by  the  rules  of  the  ancient  feudal  system,  were  entirely  abo- 
lished :  a  greater  acquisition,  says  Blackstone,  to  the  civil  property 
of  the  kingdom,  than  even  Magna  Charta  itself. 

Notwithstanding  the  gradual  accumulation  of  facts  and  experi- 
ence as  regards  the  customs  or  the  laws  of  the  country,  the  pcinoes 
were  but  ill-disposed  to  respect  any  regulation  which  claahel  with 
their  individual  interests,  or  thwarted  their  self-willed  inclinations. 
The  monarchs  generally  considered  their  rights  of  legitimacy  more 
sacred,  and  of  higher  importance,  than  the  customs  or  the  esta- 
blished laws  of  the  land.     The  first  prince  who  showed  a  disposition 
to  observe  those  laws  which  had  been  extorted  from  himself  and  his 
predecessors  was  Henry  III,  in  whose  reign,  also,  and  records,  first 
appeared  the  clause  non  obstante,  by  which  means  he  and  his  sue 
cessors  at  once  acknowledged  and  violated  the  laws.    Letters  i^prO' 
tectum,  also,  and  mandates  of  various  kinds,  impeded  or  regulated 
the  course  of  justice  ;  and  the  repeated  contrivances  which  were  re- 
sorted to  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  that  abuse  plainly  indicated 
the  extent  to  which  it  had  been  carried,  and  the  futility  of  the  at- 
tempts which  were  made  to  resist  it.     The  first  regulation  which 
was  intended  to  counteract  this  evil,  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  or  his  successors  paid 
any  respect  to  it.    The  great  number  of  letters  of  protection  imied 
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under  Edward  I  gave  riie,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  11^  to  loud 
clamonrB  and  complaints^  which  had  the  effect,  in  the  sacoiid  year  of 
Edward  III,  of  r^udng  them  under  the  ban  of  illegality.  Yet  lo 
doiely  had  they  become  entwined  with  the  practices  of  the  age,  and 
the  interest  of  indiTiduals,  that  they  were  not  easily  suppressed,  but 
were  to  be  met  with  even  as  late  as  the  times  of  Queen  Elisabeth. 

The  management  of  judicial  affidrs/ which,  under  the  immediate 
care  of  the  crown  or  cabinet,  was  considered^  in  other  countries,  as 
a  violent  but  transitory  encroachment  upon  the  established  institu- 
tions of  the  state,  constituted,  in  England,  supreme  and  regular  trL 
bonals,  which  existed  for  centuries  under  the  presidency  of  the  lord 
high  oonstable  and  commissioner  of  the  star  chamber.  The  equerry 
(oonstabularins),  in  the  early  domiciles  of  the  Germanic  tribes, 
might  probably  have  been  one  of  the  elevated  and'  favoured  officers 
of  the  opulent  landholders,  who  had  to  maintain  an  extensive  reti- 
nae. As  those  possessors  of  the  land  increased  their  domains  and 
their  lordly  power  in  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  it  is  very 
likely  that  it  suited  their  dignity,  as  well  as  convenience,  to  assign 
a  portion  of  their  newly-acquired  territory  for  the  support  of  these 
upper  servants  of  their  household,  instead  of  maintaining  them  un- 
der the  lordly  roof,  as  was  hitherto  the  case.  Thus  the  first  step 
was  laid  for  their  exaltation.  Then  came  another  remove :  the 
landholder  was  changed  into  a  iord,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  his 
domestic  retinue  rose  in  rank  with  himself,  particularly  the  upper 
servants,  who  now,  doubtless,  assumed  the  appearance  of  court 
officers,  retaining  their  ancient  names  as  a  sort  of  title  of  honour ; 
while  the  services  attached  to  their  offices  were  abandoned  to  infe- 
rior servants,  coachmen,  and  other  upper  menials,  who  might,  also, 
in  dieir  turn,  have  climbed  upwards  in  dignity,  had  there  been 
another  Roman  Empire  to  be  conquered  and  plundered. 

In  the  course  of  time,  the  office  of  constable  assumed  a  very  high 
and  important  station  at  court ;  for  we  find,  at  a  certain  period  of 
history,  that  the  household  of  the  court,  which  in  England  meant 
neiUier  more  nor  leas  than  all  the  subjects  of  the  king,  were  placed 
under  his  direct  care  and  management.  This  domestic  dudpUne 
soon  assumed,  in  the  camps  of  the  conquering  princes,  the  character 
of  «  mariud  e<mri,  which  soon  became  consolidated  in  the  single  per- 
son of  the  cansiable,  who  then  became  invested  with  such  a  pleni- 
tude of  dictatorial  power  as  to  be  at  once  incompatible  with  all 
rational  and  peaceful  purposes,  and  at  the  same  time  to  giire  cause 
of  aeiious  alarm  even  to  the  princes  themselves.  Henry  VIII,  the 
moat  arbitrary  monarch  of  England,  at  length  abolished  the  office ; 
yet  he  could  not  entirely  sweep  it  away,  it  still  dung  like  an  un- 
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In  1641  the  star  chamber  was  abolished^  and  with  that  establislu 
loent  fell  the  privilege  of  the  crown  to  govern  by  its  own  arUtroiy 
veilL  If  royid  proclamations  were  occasionally  issued,  their  actusl 
enforcement  depended  on  the  views  and  opinion  of  the  several  jodi^ 
cial  authorities,  who  were  now  guided  by  defined  and  positive 
laws. 

The  rights  of  supreme  authority,  conceded  to  the  govemmenU 
which  were  formed  under  the  conquerors  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in 
those  countries  which  had  been  composed  of  its  wreck,  areof  a  dif- 
ferent and  various  origin. 

Royalty,  among  the  ancient  Germans,  denoted  a  similar  auibori- 
ty  to  that  of  the  Scottish  lairds  over  their  dans,  or  of  the  Arafaisn 
sheiks  over  their  Nomadian  tribes,  being  no  more  than  an  extended 
order  of  that  authority  which  the  father  or  the  patriarch  holds  over 
the  members  of  his  own  family;  and  so  long  as  the  wandenag 
hordes  were  confined  to  their  two  andent  acceptations,  the  martial 
and  the  pastoral,  they  formed  a  dosely.united  sodety,  held  together 
by  the  roost  simple  and  direct  links,  and,  accustomed  to  the  broad 
fields  and  the  open  air,  it  was  their  practice  to  congregate  at  a  pub- 
lic rendezvous,  to  receive  the  commands,  and  put  themselves  under 
the  guidance  of  their  chief  or  king.  When  dviliaation,  however, 
progressed,  and  the  roving  tribes,  finding  themselves  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  pleasant  and  fertile  domains,  settled  down  into  varioufl 
trades  and  professions,  and  thus  passed  from  their  primitive  condi. 
tion,  then  royalty  dwindled  into  a  mere  title  of  distinction.  Agri* 
culture  especially  tended  to  sever  and  dissolve  the  links  which  held 
together  the  tribes,  and  broke,  off  and  divided  the  mass  into  little 
independent  communities,  in  separate  districts  and  cirdes,  under  the 
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the  nations,  as  of  the  chiefs  who  undertook  such  expeditions.  ^ 

ther  was  the  number  which,  in  the  first  instance,  marched  ^^.^ 
their  country,  large.  The  chiefs  appear  to  have  gone  forth  at  th^ 
hesd  of  comparatively  a  few  followers,  but  whose  ranks  wei« 
iwelled,  in  the  course  of  their  progress,  by  a  host  of  adventurous 
Tolunteers.  Whoever  the  leader  may  have  been,  whether  princti 
of  the  royal  blood  (as  with  the  Franconians),  or  individuals  elected 
from  the  midst  of  the  people,  this  is  certain,  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  numbers  which  formed  the  expeditions  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
servants  and  dependents  of  the  leaders ;  since  it  can  scarcely  be  sup. 
posed  that  the^eemen — t.  e.  the  landholders — ^would  abandon  their 
quiet  possessions  at  home,  and  seek  an  uncertain  fortune  in  foreign 
countries :  a  supposition  which  is  even  contradicted  by  the  fact  that 
the  names  of  the  modem  nations  which  had  settled  in  the  subdued  pro. 
Yinces  of  the  ancient  Roman  Empire  occurred  also,  for  many  subse- 
quent centuries,  in  ancient  Germany  or  Scandinavia ;  a  circumstance 
from  which  we  may  reasonably  suspect  of  exaggeration  those  reports  of 
the  emigrations  of  the  northern  nations.  The  spoils  of  landed  proper. 
ty  which  were  made  in  these  wars,  and  which  were  wrenched,  in  the 
provinces,  either  from  private  individuals  or  from  the  Roman  fiscal^ 
were  divided,  of  course,  among  those  invaders,  in  proportion  to  the 
part  they  took  in  the  conquest,  or  rather  to  the  number  of  warriors 
they  brought  into  the  field.  Thus  it  happened  that  extensive  es- 
tates fell  to  the  lot  of  many  a  leader  of  these  freebooters,  over  which 
they  ruled  in  the  ancient  spirit  of  Germanic  independence  and  right 
of  landed  property,  almost  as  unlimited  as  the  monarch  himself;  and 
sidiottgh  the  owners  of  minor  estates  were  as  independent  within 
their  territories  as  those  of  the  more  extensive  ones,  yet  the  influ. 
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ence  and  ucendencj  which  the  latter  naturally  gained  by  the  npe- 
riority  of  wealth  gradually  led  to  their  indirect  oontiol  oter  ihe 
former*  Amidst  these  drcumstauoes,  royalty  sunk  into  a  meie 
title,  or  at  best  maintained  but  a  nominal  authority.  The  rights  of| 
or  the  power  of  commanding,  forced  services,  taxes,  and  Tillainsge, 
constituted  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  owners  of  land.  As  re- 
gards the  king,  he  certainly  presided  at  the  head  of  the  freemen 
(owners  of  landed  property),  and  was  looked  up  to  as  the  supreme 
head  in  all  political  and  judicial  afiairs ;  but  he  had  not  the  ilighu 
est  power  over  the  persons  of  any  class  of  the  people,  nor  ooald  he 
enforce  the  simplest  service  of  the  humblest  individual,  unlen  that 
individual  belonged  to  the  circle  of  his  own  landed  property  (thstia, 
if  he  possessed  any),  and  merely  in  his  simple  capacity  of  a  Isod- 
holder  or  freeman.  These  two  distinct  lines  of  right  and  authority 
ran  parallel  to  each  other  for  a  long  period ;  and  it  thus  happened 
that  the  advocates  of  opposite  opinions  respecting  the  social  forms 
and  principles  of  that  early  part  of  the  middle  ages— 4uch  as  Dubos 
and  fiaulainvilliers— support  their  respective  opinions  with  equal 
truth  on  facts  apparently  at  variance  with  each  other.  The  singu- 
lar state  of  society  at  that  early  period,  when  extreme  liberty  on 
the  one  hand,  with  its  licentious  train  of  arbitrary  power,  was  to 
strikingly  contrasted  by  abject  slavery,  with  its  debasing  concomi- 
tants, on  the  other,  has  involved  the  history  of  those  times  in  such 
a  depth  of  gloomy  obscurity,  as  to  baffle  the  industry  of  the  moit 
erudite  investigator,  not  only  as  respects  that  particular  period  of 
time,  but  also  as  regards  the  real  state  of  society  in  snbaequent 
ages. 

Such  a  state  of  things,  bearing,  as  it  were,  a  doubly  qipoaite 
character,  was  not  calculated  to  be  of  very  long  duration.  Pditical 
freedom,  which  usually  follows  the  standard  of  wealth,  was  at  thst 
time  closely  allied  to  landed  property,  the  only  species  of  wealth  of 
importance ;  and  so  extenmve  was  the  power  which  these  territorial 
possessions  engendered  for  their  owner,  that  it  threatened  to  over- 
whelm, in  one  vast  domination  to  the  wealthy  lords,  all  those  free- 
men of  minor  allotments  of  land  throughout  the  country. 

The  vast  consequence  which  was  now  attached  to  the  persons  and 
the  character  of  those  extensive  landholders,  and  the  glitter  and 
show  of  their  establishment,  as  weU  as  the  wide  range  of  their 
power,  naturally  generated  a  species  of  rivalry,  which  increased  to 
open  contention  and  jealousy  among  the  numerous  hosts  of  menisb 
and  dependents.  These  classes  grew  impatient  with  their  condition, 
and  yearned  for  a  share  of  that  property  which  in  itidf  brought  to 
its  possessor  so  wide  a  range  of  power ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  lift- 
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iBg  themielyes  up  to  a  level  with  tbeir  mastiezBf  issued  forth  as  vo- 
luntaen  in  new  expeditions,  in  the  hope  of  grasping  some  land^  as 
their  lords  had  done.  Thus  a  sort  of  moral  revolution  occurred,  and 
the  landholders  found  themselves  involved  in  its  vortex;  and 
thoof^  rich  and  powerful  as  &r  as  the  possession  of  wealth  went, 
yet  they  could  not  fail  of  heing  convinced  that  their  wealth  and 
numhers  were  but  as  a  breath  of  air  compared  with  the  physical 
strength  of  the  host  to  which  they  were  opposed.  In  this  emer- 
gency, all  parties  were  willing  to  appeal  to  the  crown,  which,  as  we 
have  before  observed,  was  looked  up  to  at  least  as  the  nominal  head 
in  political  and  judicial  affairs.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  mo- 
narch,  like  the  ancient  Romans,  soon  transformed  himself  from  an 
impartial  judge  into  an  arbitrary  master,  and  so  ordered  his  policy 
as  to  reduce,  under  t^e  classification  of  nobles  and  peasants  (freemen 
and  slaves),  the  whole  population  to  the  condition  of  subjects  to  the 
crown.  Thus  the  unwary  multitude,  in  its  negotiation  with  the 
nominal  head  of  the  realm,  lost  its  actual  independence ;  and  the 
monarch,  seiaing  the  favourable  opportunity,  converted  the  nominal 
into  r«a/ power,  afiecting  at  once  public  liberty  in  generaL  Hence, 
forth  the  whole  of  the  population  was  bound  to  perform  service  to 
the  crown,  according  to  their  capacity,  in  times  of  war  and  peace ; 
while  the  monarch  swayed  over  the  mass  of  the  people,  like  the  /«u 
perators  of  old,  in  the  full  power  of  despotism,  rendering  all  classes 
sahservient  to  their  will,  converting  the  private  right  of  a  lord  over 
his  dependents  in^  that  of  government,  and  palliating  the  services 
the  freemen  were  bound  to  perform  by  some  gaudy  title  and 
L,  which,  in  fact,  only  marked  their  degree  of  dependence 
on  the  crown,  and  the  kind  of  service  expected  from  them  at  court. 

The  origin  of  our  modem  social  relations,  as  well  as  our  pedi. 
grees,  are  lost,  certainly  in  darkness,  not  in  the  cbnuU,  as  some 
court  chroniclers  would  have  us  believe ;  but  rather  in  that  earihy 
man  of  the  mother  evil  from  which  they  sprung.  The  social  ties 
of  the  middle  ages  were  wrought  by  the  hand  of  slavery  and  bond, 
age ;  and  the  actual  human  nature  of  all  classes,  from  the  haughty 
liveried  vassal  of  the  crown  down  to  the  humble  soccager,  was  in- 
delibly stained  and  imprinted  with  the  stamp  of  abject  servitude. 

The  compass  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  crown  pointed 
still,  despite  their  reforms,  to  the  source  firom  whence  they  spruxig 
—40  the  immunity  of  landed  property,  and  which  contained  in  it- 
self  the  germ  of  its  own  destruction.  At  that  early  period  of  civilip. 
aation  no  notion,  was  entertained  as  to  the  management  of  estates 
in  distant  countries,  without  disposing  of  them  at  once  into  other 
hands.    Indeed,  the  control  and  regulation  of  distant  estates  was 
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not  of  easy  accomplishment  when  the  means  of  oommunication  were 
so  few  and  precarious ;  and  even  these  were  ohsimcted  by  the  wtnt 
of  that  yivifying  principle  of  intercourse,  a  freely  circulating  coiiu 
age.  A  large  estate  was  managed  as  a  large  piece  of  coin,  by  dirid. 
ing  and  cutting  it  into  little  pieces  for  the  various  uses  of  minor 
import,  and  with  still  greater  disadvantage  in  the  prospect  of  yield, 
ing  it  up  without  the  hope  of  ever  repossessing  it.  For  the  distant 
estates  which  were  conferred  on  distinguished  individuals  and  fa- 
vourites of  the  court,  the  crown  received  in  return  only  a  certain 
proportion  of  personal  services— current  pieces  of  coin  scarcely  being 
known  at  the  time — ^which,  when  the  value  of  landed  property  in- 
creased  with  the  progress  of  civiiixation,  must  have  been  whoUj  in- 
adequate  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  value  received,  to  tbe 
great  detriment  of  the  crown,  and  increased  pecuniary  advantage  ci 
the  landholder. 

The  pecuniary  losses  thus  sustained  by  the  crown  were  attended 
with  yet  greater  grievances  with  regard  to  the  royal  influenee  in 
practical  life  generally  ;  since  all  civil  functions,  commission^  and 
rights  of  administration  of  public  afiairs,  were  closely  connected  with 
the  possession  of  private  property,  with  which  the  favourites  were 
invested  by  the  crown.  The  monarch,  then,  as  in  all  anterior  at 
well  as  subsequent  ages,  after  having  given  away  his  substance,  and 
in  fact  the  only  means  of  sustaining  his  power,  met  firom  the  indi- 
viduals whom  he  had  enriched,  opposition,  resistance,  and  protesta- 
tions nearly  on  every  occasion  when  the  royal  decrees  clashed  with 
their  individual  private  interest.  Thus  the  crown  sufiered  materi- 
ally by  its  bounty  to  its  vassals,  who,  grown  numerous  and  rich, 
and  consequently  powerful,  were  able  to  defy  the  comparatively 
poor  monarch,  whose  fate,  in  many  respects,  resembled  that  of 
Shakspeare's  Lear. 

Neither  the  more  arbitrary  proceedings  of  granting  benefices,  ss 
practiced  by  the  Marowingians,  nor  the  more  regular  mode  of  re- 
warding warriors  by  which  Charles  Martel  laid  the  second  and  bat- 
ing foundation  of  the  subsequent  feudal  system,  and  which  Charle- 
magne vainly  endeavoured  to  convert  into  a  public  afikir  by  blending 
it  with  the  ancient  forms  of  the  people-— neither  mode  of  proceeding 
was  calculated  to  improve  the  domestic  economy  of  the  crown ;  on 
the  contrary,  these  two  dynasties,  the  Marowingian  and  Carolingi- 
an,  grew  so  poor  upon  the  throne  that  they  were  finally  obliged, 
when  nothing  was  left  them  but  the  crown,  to  yield  it  up  to  the 
richest  and  the  most  powerful  of  their  own  servants.  The  German 
kings  and  emperors,  through  the  custom  of  investing  sirangns  with 
their  private  property  as  soon  as  they  were  called  to  the  throne. 
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diyested  themselyes^  at  the  same  time,  of  the  only  means  of  sustain- 
ing their  r^;al  authority  by  substantial  dignity  and  independent 
qpulenoCj  or  of  securing  the  throne  to  their  descendents.  Indeed, 
had  this  imprudent  lavish  custom  of  sacrificing  their  private  pro. 
perty,  been  followed  up  by  subsequent  princes,  Oermanic  Europe 
eould  never  have  assumed  the  appearance  of  union  beyond  that  of  a 
confederacy,  or  enjoyed  more  liberty  than  is  common  to  a  republi- 
can  oligarchy. 

A  similar  fate,  arising  from  the  same  quarter,  might  have  await- 
ed the  mass  of  the  people  from  the  development  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, bad  it  not  been  for  the  revival  of  the  Roman  law,  from  which 
the  doctrines  of  the  Regalia  were  borrowed.  By  this  means  a  new 
system  of  supreme  authority  was  devised  for  the  crown,  the  influ- 
ence  of  which  soon  spread  itself  abroad  throughout  society,  and 
into  the  very  bosom  of  practical  life. 

It  was  at  Bologna,  in  Italy,  where  the  professors  of  jurisprudence 
first  began  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  monarchical  prerogative,  as 
founded  in  the  Roman  law.  But  the  German  emperors  were  too 
late  in  acting  upon  the  principles  of  their  newly-discovered  power ; 
and  in  their  attempts  to  employ  them  against  the  rights  of  the  ria- 
ing  and  flourishing  cities  of  Italy,  the  crown  lost  its  only  chance  of 
defence  and  support  against  its  more  powerful  vassals.  In  France, 
however,  since  the  third  dynasty  of  Hugot  Capet  and  his  successors, 
the  monarchs,  being  at  first  confirmed  in  the  legitimate  possession 
of  the  throne  by  but  a  few  of  their  vassals,  were  naturally  driven 
to  look  to  their  own  resources  and  tangible  strength ;  and  knowing, 
at  the  same  time,  that  waste  or  inattention  in  these  particulars  was 
tantamount  to  a  relinquishment  of  their  crown,  they  took  great 
care,  not  only  not  to  squander  their  estates,  but  to  improve  them  by 
all  possible  means,  as  the  only  certain  basis  of  the  security  of  their 
usurped  throne.  Thus  was  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  foundation  of 
a  real  arbitrary  monarchy,  the  full  development  of  which  was 
greatly  favoured  by  the  circumstance  that  the  administration  of  the 
judicial  courts  and  tribunals  was,  in  consequence  of  the  multiplica- 
tion and  complication  of  public  and  private  litigious  suits,  yielded 
up  by  the  martial  nobles  to  the  more  learned  and  persevering  law. 
yers,  who,  having  no  estates  of  their  own  to  defend  against  the 
crown,  gradually  regained  for  that  power  what  had  been  formerly 
wrenched  from  it  by  the  selfish  vassals,  in  putting  into  practice,  es- 
pecially since  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Saint,  the  legal  yet  novel  view, 
via.  that  the  most  important  rights  formerly  attached  to  landed 
piopeity  were  now  to  be  transferred  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
realm,  leaving  nothing  to  the  owners  of  the  estates  beyond  the  en. 
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jqyment  of  the  usufruct.  This  new  doctrine^  whatever  its  resl 
design  might  have  heen,  was  received  hy  the  mass  of  the  people 
with  cheerfulness  J  for  its  tendency  appeared  to  be,  the  restoration 
of  order  in  the  confused  state  of  public  afiiurs.  Yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  legislators,  in  promulgating  the  new  doctrines,  hsd 
solely  in  view  the  advantage  of  the  crown,  and  had  as  little  at  hesrt 
the  interest  of  the  people,  as  the  promoters  of  the  former  custonu 
had  it  in  establishing  the  rights  of  the  few  landholders.  The  results, 
however,  proved  a  nubstantial  national  gain :  a  degree  of  stability 
and  centralisation  was  infused  into  the  government,  and  the  op- 
pressed multitude  knew,  at  least,  now,  where  to  seek  for  redress 
against  the  cruelties  of  the  minor  number  of  aristocrats. 

This  second  remodellation  of  the  royal  power  had  not  msde  its 
way  to  England,  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  Roman  law  had  not 
only  never  attained  a  dominant  and  established  aseendancy  in  the 
island ;  but  also,  and  chiefly,  because  the  rights  of  the  crown  hsd, 
in  that  country,  never  undergone  such  revolutions  as  in  the  other 
parts  of  Europe.  In  England  the  kings  had  always  maintained  the 
ancient  prerogatives,  despite  the  increasing  strength  and  powa  of 
landed  estates.  The  Norman  expedition  to  England— the  last  scene 
of  the  enugration  qfnaiio/u — ^happened  at  a  period,  and  issued  ftcm 
a  country,  when  and  where  the  original  statutes  of  the  feudal  tfs- 
tem  were  yet  fresh  in  memory  and  in  full  operation.  Nor  could 
they  have  been  greatly  degenerated  in  a  country  like  Normandj, 
where  the  princes  were  as  active  as  the  people  were  of  a  young  snd 
recent  origin.  William  the  Conqueror  found  in  his  right  ^  ctm- 
quest  the  best  opportunity  of  setting  in  full  force  the  principles  of 
feudalism  ;  and  he  did  so,  with  much  cruelty,  among  the  newly-con. 
quered  people  of  England.  Moreover,  the  frequent  and  riolent 
changes  in  the  regal  succession  tended  to  furnish  every  new  eon- 
qneror  and  usurper  with  the  means  of  renewing  from  time  to  timCi 
and  with  increased  severity  and  violence,  the  ancient  feudal  rights 
of  the  crown  over  the  landholders  and  their  possessions.  Thus, 
while  in  Germany  and  other  parts  of  Europe  the  bonds  of  feudalism 
were  imperceptibly  loosened  from  the  people,  in  Englsmd  that  ssme 
system  of  thraldom,  as  its  force  and  vigour  were  reduced  by  the 
hand  of  time,  was  resuscitated  and  refreshed,  and  every  link 
throughout  the  whole  chain  was  kept  bright  and  in  perfect  repair. 

In  fine,  England  was  the  only  country  in  Europe  where  the  feu* 
dal  system  was  so  universal  as  to  connect  the  humblest  subject  iffl- 
mediately  with  the  crown :  a  circumstance  to  which  we  frequently 
recnr,  because  by  it  alone  we  shall  be  enabled  to  find  the  due  to 
many  obscure  points  in  her  history  and  constitution. 

(To  he  ewUinuedJ. 
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CHAPTER  L 

IvTBODVCTiOM^— The  Jppi  .iSioyAi.  of  Bouat. — Suviet  m  Swit* 
zKBi^AVD^r— St.  GEomGEfl— Thb  Glaciek— The  Purs  Fokesti 

OF    THE    JUEA. 

It  is  scarcely  less  ainiijiiiig  than  instnictive  to  observe  how  the 
Mme  series  of  objects  is  differently  yiewed  by  different  eyes,  and  how 
the  feelings,  fancies,  and  prejudices  of  the  individual,  never  £iiil  to 
show  themselves  in  all  his  remarks,  and  g^ve  a  colouring  to  all  his 
observations  and  opinions.  This  is,  I  think,  the  true  reason  why 
descriptive  works,  and,  above  all,  accounts  of  travels,  are  ever  new 
and  amusing,  and  why,  also,  the  very  same  scenes  may  be  described 
cmrrectly  by  several  passers-by,  and  yet  each  shall  differ  from  the 
other,  and  all  may  be  read  and  studied  with  pleasure  and  advantage. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  alone  would  be  a  fair  excuse  for  multiplying 
still  further  *'  recollections  of  travel  ;*'  but,  on  the  present  occasion, 
I  flatter  myself  that  there  are  even  stronger  reasons  for  a  fresh 
attempt,  and  I  hope  to  persuade  the  reader  of  this  in  the  following 
pages,  and  induce  him  to  allow  that  I  have  discovered  rich  mines  of 
golden  gossip,  shadowed  forth  in  the  title  which  heads  this  article* 
And  yet  it  is  a  bold  thing,  in  these  days  of  universal  peregrination, 
to  talk  of  discovering  any  district  at  once  unvisited  and  beautiful ; 
and  stiD  more  bold  will  the  presumption  seem  when  the  country  is 
such  an  one  as  Switzerland,  talked  of  by  every  body,  and  visited  by 
half  the  world.  Perhaps,  however,  talked  of  and  visited  as  Switzer- 
land undoubtedly  is,  there  is  no  instance  to  be  mentioned  in  which 
the  partiality  of  the  great  herd  of  travellers  for  high  roads  and  cele- 
brated guidB^book  marvels  is  more  strikingly  apparent  The  great 
majority  go  from  Paris  to  Geneva  by  the  **  diligence,"  pass  over  the 
Jura  probably  at  night  or  early  in  the  morning,  and  are  hardly  aware 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  mountam  chain.  From  Geneva  they  will 
hurry  to  Chamounix,to  see  the  glories  of  Mont  Blanc ;  then,  if  they  pro- 
pose making  a  regular  Swiss  tour,  will  return  to  Geneva,  go  to  Berne, 
thence  to  Thun  de  Grindelwald,  and  Meyringen,  stopping,  of  course,  at 
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Interlaken  ;  and  from  Meyringen  will  either  journey  northwardsy  by 
Luzem  and  Basle,  into  Germany,  or  torn  southwards  again  towards 
Italy.  And  these  people  will  be  satisfied,  and  think  they  have  seen 
Switzerland,  and  will  talk,  not  only  of  the  lofty  and  magnificent 
mountains,  but  also  of  the  habits,  manners,  and  appearance,  of  the 
people,  little  aware  that  the  annual  influx  of  thousands  of  human 
beings,  of  all  sorls  and  kinds,  has  completely  destroyed  the  red  na- 
tional character  in  those  districts  which  alone  they  and  the  multitude 
visit.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  limited  knowledge  that  we  hear 
people  complain  of  the  national  character  of  the  Swiss  being  deteri- 
orated, and  of  their  having  become  a  dishonest  people,  wholly  given 
up  to  the  cheating  of  travellers,  especially  Englishmen ;  and  that  the 
once  innocent,  simple  inhabitants,  do  little  else  than  prey  upon  the 
unsuspecting  stranger,  who,  in  his  turn,  has  become  the  innocent,  the 
interesting,  and  tiie  injured.  When,  however,  any  one  desires  to 
amuse  himself  with  foreign  travel,  and  is  not  thoroughly  satisfied 
beibre  starting  that  the  English  language  and  the  habits  of  English- 
men are  the  only  things  worthy  of  his  attention  and  admiration,  he  may 
find,  even  at  the  present  day,  and  that,  too,  in  Switaerland,  a  simple, 
minded,  iiitell^ent  race,  little  accustomed  to  strangers,  and  little 
injured  by  their  contact^-«  race  whose  love  of  country  is  yet  umm- 
paired,  and  who,  if  need  be,  would  stand  up  and  die  in  defence  of 
their  mountain  home  and  their  liberty.  In  order  to  discover  the  very 
existence  of  this  real  Swiss  feeling,  it  is  necessary,  however,  to  pot 
off  the  thick  warm  coat  of  prejudice,  which  the  too  fortunate  £b- 
gHshman  is  rather  apt  to  indulge  in,  even  in  his  summer  excursionB. 
The  people  must  not  have  their  prejudices  shocked  by  the  exhilntion 
of  ours  when  we  go  as  strangers  among  them ;  and  we  must  put  up 
with  many  little  discomfbrts,  and  often  real  annoyances,  which,  in  the 
well-regulated  hotels  on  most  of  the  continental  high  roads,  wonki 
never  be  endured.  For  instance,  good  or  even  tolerable  dKnaen, 
decent  soKtaty  beds,  quiet  evenings,  un-loquacious  inn-keepeis, 
speaking  intelligible  French,  or  even,  as  is  often  the  case,  English: 
these  are  things  left  behind  when  we  quit  the  ordinaiy  travelled 
route ;  and,  in  fact,  one  who  cannot  trust  to  himself,  with  a  knapsack 
on  his  back,  a  compass  and  map  in  his  pocket,  and  a  pair  c^  stoat 
legs  and  shoes  to  match,  had  better  not  look  for  amusement  where 
A«,  perhaps,  might  only  find  annoyance,  and  where  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  are  not  sufficient  to  add  excitement  to  the  objects  of  in- 
terest 

However,  presuming  that  my  narrative  may  be  more  tempting  tiian 
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my  xeflections  vqpon  ii>  I  will  prooeed  to  describeaiew  days  spent,  last 
wanaatTy  most  agreeably,  in  wandering  and  exploring  in  the  yaUeya 
e£  tke  Jtai ;  andtiboiigh  the  results  of  my  expeditioB  oaanot  be  said 
to  poesess  much  that  is  noTol  or  of  scientific  interest,  they  may,  at  all 
erents,  he^  to  pass  away  an  idle  hour,  and  induoe  others  to  visit,  in 
a  similar  way,  a  district  aboonding  in  wild  romantic  and  forest 


The  part  of  Switierland  to  which  the  peregrinations  I  am  about  to 
describe  were  confined,  consists  of  a  narrow  strip  limited  by  a  line 
through  Lausanne  and  Nenchiitel  to  the  oast,  and  the  fr<Mitier  of 
Fnnce  to  the  west  It  includes  a  small  part  of  the  great  valley  of 
Switaerland,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  line  of  mountains  well  known 
under  the  name  of  <^  The  Jura*" 

This  chain  of  the  Jura  extends  for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  a  direct  line  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone^  and  forms 
the  natural  boundary  of  France  and  Switierland.  Towards  the  north 
it  expands  in  an  easterly  direction,  fbrmbg  several  irregularly  paral* 
lei  ridges ;  but  throughout  there  is  an  approximation  to  a  division 
into  three  principal  lines,  which,  however,  nearly  unite  towards  6e* 
neva,  and  are  r^esented  in  the  very  singular  mountain  of  the  Saleve^ 
which  rises  immediately  to  the  south  of  that  city.  Sndi  is  the  geno- 
rsl  appearance  of  the  chahi*  The  elevations  are  all  considerable,  but 
none  of  them  excessive,  the  usual  range  being  from  three  to  five 
thousand  ftet»  although  Mont  Tendre  reaches  a  height  of  nearly  six 
ibwigftiM]l-  The  outline  is,  for  the  most  part,  rounded  and  heavy, 
wanting  all  the  sharp,  jagged,  needle-shaped  projections,  which  rend^ 
the  high  Alps  so  picturesque  and  grand*  Seen  from  a  distance^  there 
is  nothing  striking  or  prepossessing  in  the  prospect ;  and  the  03^0  of 
the  traveller  entering  Switaerland  is  naturally  and  necessarily  at- 
tracted to  the  more  remarkable  configuration  which  the  great  chain 
of  the  Alps  prasents  to  view.  It  is  only  wh^  we  come  near,  and 
view  in  detail  the  separate  mountains  of  the  Jura  from  the  valleys 
between  them — when  we  wander  in  the  vast  forests  of  lofty  pines,  or 
look  down  from  a  bold,  rocky,  naked  eminence,  upon  the  mixture  of 
desolation  and  cultivation,  of  nature  and  art,  g(  wildness  and  beauty, 
which  the  numerous  valleys  present — yrhea  we  come  suddenly  upon 
the  most  retired  and  most  lovely  of  lakes,  or  thread  the  narrow  and 
mnyilar  goTges  which  at  iutervsls  presait  themselves— it  is  only,  in 
fiMt,  when  we  search  for  the  beauties  that  we  find  and  truly  enjoy 
them ;  for  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  they  do  not  force  themselves 
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into  notice,  or  boldly  challenge  the  admiration  whieh  is  certainly 
tiieir  due* 

Nor  are  the  mountains  in  this  western  part  of  Switierland  willioiit 
their  proper  amount  of  cold  and  ice.  There  are  natural  ice  caYerns, 
where  tiie  warmth  of  the  sun  never  penetrates,  and  wliere  the  rich 
tracery  of  nature's  crystalline  architecture  may  be  studied  on  a  grand 
scale.  There  are,  too,  other  and  more  permanent  stalactitic  beantiea ; 
for  the  limestone,  of  which  the  Jura  is  chiefly  composed,  is  often 
broken  into  caverns  of  various  sizes,  some  of  them  presenting  very 
beautiful  appearances,  from  the  infiltration  of  water  charged  with 
carbonate  of  lime.  Of  these,  I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that  I  did  not  see  any ;  a  neglect  which  arose  partly  firom  ignorance, 
but  chiefly  from  necessity,  not  having  so  much  time  to  spare  as 
the  subject  demanded. 

The  first  expedition  that  I  made  towards  the  Jura  mountains  wu 
with  a  friend,  who,  to  my  great  loss,  could  not  accompany  me  on  snbae- 
quent  occasions.  Perhaps,  on  this  account  as  much  as  any  oUier, 
there  is  a  freshness  and  agreeableness  about  my  reminiscences  of  this 
trip,  which  hardly  attaches  to  other  and  more  extensive  expbr- 
ings.  I  shall  give  the  narrative  pretty  much  as  I  find  it  in  my  joiur- 
nal,  and  trust  to  its  truth  and  close  adherence  to  fiact  to  excite  inte- 
rest, rather  than  to  any  colouring  that  I  might  be  tempted  to  indulge 
in. 

On  a  beautifol  afternoon  in  the  beginning  of  August,  I  emlMuied 
with  my  companion  at  Lausanne,  on  board  the  steam  boat  whidi 
touches  there  on  its  way  to  Greneva ;  and  in  about  two  hoon  we 
landed  at  the  pretty  village  of  RoUe,  whence  we  slowly  ascended  to 
an  elevation  at  some  few  miles  distance  to  the  north,  on  the  highest 
point  of  which,  about  eighteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
lake,  there  is  a  little  summer-house  kind  of  building,  marking  a  wfA 
well  known  to  picturesque  hunten  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Genera 
as  the  '*  Signal  of  Bougy."  It  was  our  intention  to  remain  here  till 
sunset,  and  then,  having  feasted  our  eyes  with  tiie  magnificence  and 
beauty  of  the  extensive  prospect,  we  were  to  make  the  best  of  our 
way  to  Aubonne,  a  pretty  village,  situated  at  no  very  gi^eat  distance. 

We  arrived  at  the  signal  about  half  an  hour  before  sunset,  and  bad 
leisure  to  look  around  and  admire  the  noble  landscape  that  presented 
itself  to  our  view.  Owing  to  the  situation  of  this  elevated  ridge  near 
the  bend  of  the  lake,  the  whole  of  the  vast  sheet  of  water,  extendiiig 
from  Geneva  to  Villeneuve— a  distance  of  not  less  than  fifty  miles-* 
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is  eipoMd  to  view  with  the  most  peifect  distinctness.  Eferj  little 
bty  and  inlet,  erexy  spire  of  a  Tillage  chnrch  on  either  side  of  its 
bsnksy  erexy  one  of  the  numerous  Tillages  and  towns  modestly  retir. 
ing  under  the  rich  woodland  scenery,  which  at  once  overshadows  and 
discloses  the  works  of  man — erery  object,  in  fact,  that  the  eye  can 
rest  on  wi&  pleasure,  is  here  seen  clearly  and  sharply  defined,  in 
innnottious  contrast  with  the  blue  sky  and  bluer  water.  Just  oppo- 
site the  signal  the  lake  attains  its  greatest  breadth,  nearly  ten  mUes ; 
and  the  mountains  on  the  opposite  or  Savoy  nde  wre  seen  to  recede, 
lesTiog  a  narrow  opening,  which  discovers  not  only  the  lofty  summit  of 
^6  giant  monarch  of  mountains,  but  also  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
eternal  mantle  of  snow  which  envelopes  his  shoulders,  and  which  the 
comparatively  insignificant  but  much  nearer  elevations  effectually  hide 
from  view  in  almost  every  other  spot  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva. 

And  if,  leaving  these  glories,  we  turn  to  contemplate  the  scene  to 
the  east  and  north,  there  is  a  new  set  of  beauties,  a  new  species  of 
loveliness,  not  so  strikmg,  but  scarcely  less  interesting  than  the  other. 
The  irowning  mass  of  Mont  Tendre,  already  in  deep  shade — ^for,  tiie 
son  setting  behmd  this  mountain,  the  intervening  valley  is  the  first 
darkened — the  rich  but  sombre  forests  which  clothe  the  sides  of  that 
u  ai  most  of  the  Jura  mountains,  the  contrast  of  bright  green  corn- 
fields, which  nothing  can  make  to  look  gloomy,  the  multitude  o£ 
patches  of  vineyard,  and  tiie  occasional  appearance  of  a  naked  sandy 
waste^  ail  these,  in  their  way,  add  to  the  effect,  which  is  completed  by 
distant  glimpses  of  pretty  villages,  here  and  there  peeping  out  from 
their  green  hiding-places. 

Amid  all  these  elements  of  beauty,  and  commandii^  a  prospect  of 
nnich  that  is  most  lovely  in  Switserland,  did  we  stand  to  watch  the 
gradoal  but  too  rapid  disappearance  of  the  sun,  as  he  approached  the 
vestem  horixon.  At  first  the  rich  golden  tint  was  predominant,  and 
there  was  a  degree  of  pain  in  the  very  intensity  of  the  effulgence ;  but 
this  soon  mellowed  down  into  a  softer  brilliancy,  and  tinted  all  dis- 
tant objects  with  a  lovely  rose  colour,  which  in  its  turn  became  paler 
and  paler,  as  it  died  away  upon  the  mountain  tops,  and  left  the  snowy 
smnmits  in  their  dear  cold  reality.  There  is  something  deeply  im- 
pressive in  tiins  watching  the  gradual  departure  of  brilliancy,  rich- 
ness, and  loveliness,  first,  from  the  nearest  objects,  where  we  seem 
as  if  able  to  grasp  and  detain  the  beauty,  and  then  successively  from 
those  tether  and  farther  from  us,  just  touching  the  distant  prospect, 
^  givmg  it  the  vividness  of  reality,  only  to  pass  away  the  more 
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qoickly,  and  le«ve  all  in  darkneaa  and  obaeuritjr*  Sufih  ■cawi  oaghft 
to  be  impreseive  lewoos  to  the  yonog  and  tlwiigktlefls ;  for  so  psH 
away  the  glones  of  this  world;  and  the  dbt^mt  ohjeets  of  sabitioD, 
love,  or  happiness,  shme  to  them  with  a  eoloncing  as  facittisn^  and 
one  which  will  prove  as  evanescent,  even  as  the  last  tinteommoniaited 
by  a  summer's  sun. 

Certainly  a  fine  sunset  in  Switzerland  is  a  thing  not  easOy  to  he 
forgotten  when  it  has  been  enjoyed  in  silence  and  undttr  ftvouraUs 
droumstances*  The  lengthening  shadows  of  the  mountahis,  the 
changeful  tints  of  the  calm  waters,  the  distuit  snow  on  one  side  and 
the  gloomy  forests  on  the  other,  are  well  calculated  to  prodnoo  a 
train  of  thinking  and  ideas  of  rest  and  peace,  lemindiogCBe  of  diiU- 
hood  and  of  home,  and  promoting  a  sadness  and  naelancholy  whiek 
are  quite  in  consonance  with  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature.  Thsit 
comes  over  one,  on  such  occasions,  a  desire  and  longing  after  anoAsr 
and  a  nobler  state  of  existence,  where  the  spirit  wiU  not  be  boond 
down  by  the  close  cords  of  mortality,  but  will  be  finee  to  range  at 
pleasure  from  world  to  world,  and  know  clearly  those  hidden  tbiagt 
which  the  utmost  stretch  of  imagination  cannot  now  gneas  at 

I  riudl  not  often  be  led  into  these  digressions,  but  there  are  fev 
evenings  of  my  life  which  recur  so  often  with  pleasure  to  my  Bienory 
as  the  one  I  am  now  describing ;  and  I  have  yet  more  to  say  conoem- 
ing  it.  Not  long  after  the  sun  had  quite  set  to  us,  but  while  it  itill 
communicated  a  rosy  hue  to  Mont  Blanc,  whose  lolly  and  dirtant 
summit  did  not  become  tinted  till  the  snow  of  all  the  other  and  nearer 
mountams  had  recovered  its  former  whiteness,  we  strolled  along  die 
ridge,  and  soon  had  occasion  to  descend  a  litde  on  cooing  to  a  nar- 
row ravine.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  minutes  we  again  had  die 
same  prospect  before  us :  the  same,  but  how  dbanged  I  Mont  Blanc 
had  now  become  of  the  colour  of  chased  silver,  a  ridi  creasoy  appcl^ 
ance,  which  the  distant  snow  will  sometimes  take  on  evenings  like 
this.  The  other  mountains  frowned  in  their  dark  outlines  yet  nore 
dearly  than  before ;  for  behind  them  had  just  artsen  the  queen  cf 
night  in  all  her  simplicity  and  majesty,  her  full  otb  resting,  as  'i 
were,  and  skimming  lightly  upon  the  summit  of  one  of  them,  as  if 
pausing  to  look  upon  the  earth  before  commencing  her  nig^ 
course.  It  was  her  pale  blue  mingling  with  ihe  last  fbint  tonchcs  ef 
the  rose,  that  had  produced  the  rich  but  momentary  colour  we  to 
much  admired. 

After  a  pleasant  stroll  through  cidtivated  fields,  catchiag  at  ia«e^ 
vals  a  momentary  glance  of  the  white  sununits  of  the  distant  moiin- 
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tains,  we  arriTed  at  our  destiiiatum,  and  after  a  supply  of  uuexoepiion* 
able  cofce»  bread  and  butter,  and  bonej,  took  a  moonligbt  walk  round 
tbe  Tillage,  and  sal  down  in  ihe  public  walks,  admirnig  once  more  ^ 
beaotiM  lake  and  moantaiD  scenerj  which  had  so  often  before  de» 
lighted  OS.  We  returned  to  our  mn,  enjoyed  Tetj  tolerable  beds, 
and  next  mormng  found  us  journeying  westward ;  and  about  eleTen 
we  readied  the  town,  or  rather  Tillage,  of  Gimel,  where  we  obtained 
Sections  as  to  our  further  progress  towards  ^  St  Georges,"  in  the 
immediate  Tieinity  of  the  mountains* 

Befoie  arrinng  at  this  last  named  village  (which  is  three  thousand 
leet  abore  the  lerel  of  the  sea),  we  had  quite  entered  on  the  district 
of  the  Jura,  and  already  had  wandered  through  extensire  forests  of 
pine,  and  mounted  and  descended  some  considerable  elevations.  But 
the  appearance  of  St.  Crewges,  ftt>m  the  last  of  the  undulations 
which  form  the  flank  of  the  Jura,  is  pretty  picturesque,  and  even 
nNuantic  in  the  extreme.  The  road,  passing  along  a  natural  cut  in 
the  rock,  and  showing  on  each  side  the  naked  limestone  in  a  variety 
of  fantastic  forms,  conceals,  for  the  most  part,  the  view  of  the  moun- 
tains, until,  becoming  suddenly  more  rocky,  and  turning  rather  to  the 
right,  we  left  its  formal  course,  and  trusting  to  our  map  and  compass, 
struck  off  to  the  left,  and,  mounting  by  a  narrow  path  in  that  diree- 
tioB,  were  soon  rewarded  by  the  rich  and  wild  scenery  which  disdoeed 
itself  to  our  view  as  soon  as  we  had  reached  the  summit  of  a  moderate 
aseent.  Immediately  before  us  stretched  the  noble  mountuns,  clothed 
to  their  summit  with  the  dark,  sombre,  but  truly  magnificent,  vegeta* 
tion  of  the  lofty  pine  .fbrests,  which  extended  in  one  unbroken  mess 
as  Ihr  as  the  eye  couhl  reach*  Between  the  spot  on  wUeh  we 
stood  and  this  steep  f^  of  the  mountains,  there  lay  a  lovely  and 
quiet  valley,  cultivated,  but  not  tortured  into  too  great  r^nhirity : 
waving  with  com,  smiling  in  fruit  trees,  and  completed  by  the  pretty 
peeping  tower  of  a  church  rising  above  the  houses  of  the  Httle  village 
to  which  we  were  journeying.  The  perfect  cafan  that  reigned  around 
oontribnted  to  the  effect  of  this  scene ;  and  we  descended  and  tfrived 
at  the  village  almost  without  speaking  a  word  to  interrupt  the  flow  of 
feding  which  such  a  scene  was  well  calculated  to  prodnce.  The 
narrow  and  irregular  street  we  found  almost  choaked  up  by  a  large 
flock  of  goats  loitering  about,  and  apparently  driven  down  from  ^leir 
mountain  pasture  to  be  milked.  Threading  our  way  llurough  them, 
though  not  without  a  little  diAeulty,  we  were  soon  directed  to  the 
abode  of  the  **  maitre  dn  glader,*'  who  was  to  provide  us  with  a  guide 
to  take  us  across  the  mountain  and  show  us  Uie  glader  of  the  Jora^ 
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to  866  whicliy  indeed,  was  one  principal  object  of  our  ezpeditioD*  We 
found  the  hooBe— the  lower  part  serving  for  the  goats,  and,  we  presmne, 
the  upper  being  impropriated  to  bipeds — but  the  master  himself  we 
did  not  find,  and  were  obliged  to  wait  some  time  before  any  one  oould 
be  hunted  up  to  conduct  us.  It  would  have  been  quite  useless  to 
attempt  to  explore  upon  speculation,  as  the  glacier  is  in  a  cavern, 
whose  mouth  would  not  be  easily  seen,  even  at  a  short  dtstsnce. 
Meanwhile  we  examined  the  primitive  wooden  houses  of  which  0ie 
village  was  composed,  and  amused  ourselres  with  watching  the  few 
inhabitants  in  the  place,  whoy  in  their  turn,  were  most  eneigeticslly 
employed  in  scruUnising  us.  After  waiting  some  time,  a  half-sOly 
half-drunk  individual  presented  himself^  and  in  the  fewest  possibk 
words  intimated  his  readiness  to  be  our  escort  As  there  was  no 
choice  we  accepted  his  services,  and  immediately  commenced  a  dun- 
bering  ascent  through  the  thick  forest,  which,  as  I  haye  said,  dothei 
the  fiu»  of  the  mountain,  and  seems  to  rise  like  a  green  wall  behind 
the  village.  Although  we  had  been  walking  for  some  hours,  and  our 
guide  had  apparently  yery  recently  emerged  from  a  cabaret,  we  did 
not  find  this  specimen  of  a  Swiss  mountaineer  peculiarly  active  or  dif- 
ficult to  keep  up  with.  At  every  fallen  tree  that  we  came  to  be 
paused,  and  intimated  his  desire  to  rest ;  and  although  at  first  we  in- 
dulged him,  and  plucked  the  strawberries  and  other  fruits  which 
abounded,  yet  we  soon  discovered  that  it  would  be  long  before  we 
arrived  at  the  top  if  we  did  not  set  an  example  of  activity.  Ato  a 
good  deal  of  difficulty,  we  got  the  poor  wretdi  to  understand  that  we 
would  not  pause  so  often,  and  at  length,  in  about  an  hour,  resched 
the  summit,  crossed  the  ridge,  and,  descending  for  a  short  distance^ 
came  upon  the  verge  of  the  cavern,  into  which  we  immediately  de- 
scended by  the  help  of  three  ladders,  and  then  found  ourselves  in  a 
large  natural  ice*house. 

It  was  a  hot  August  day,  and  about  noon,  when  we  arrived  here; 
and  the  sudden  traneition  from  the  burning  sun  to  the  cold  chilly 
cavern  was  very  delightful,  and  lent,  perhaps,  a  favourable  colouriiy 
to  the  scene  before  us.  We  had  descended  about  forty  feet,  and 
entered,  by  a  vertical  and  rather  chinmey-shaped  aperture,  a  regolar 
and  extensive  carem,  of  which  the  walls  and  flooring  were  of  clear, 
solid,  and  excellent  ice,  forming  beautiful  stakctites  and  stalagmitei, 
grouped  in  all  kinds  of  fanciful  and  grotesque  positions.  The  thick- 
ness of  ice  was  extremely  great,  greater,  indeed,  in  most  parts,  than 
oould  be  calcuh&ted ;  but  the  roof  was  of  bare  rock,  and  exposed  the 
geological  structure  of  the  cavern.    It  was  formed  along  the  line  of 
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an  antkUnal  axis  in  the  limestone  of  which  the  Jura  chain  is  com- 
poaed ;  and  on  one  side  the  stratum  was  hent  round  so  as  to  make  a 
fine  natural  arch,  the  north  and  south  direction  of  the  axis  coinciding' 
nearly  with  the  vertical  wall  to  the  west.  The  ice  was  exceedingly 
well  preserved,  there  heing  only  a  small  pool  of  water  in  one  comer ; 
and  the  amount  was  not  perceptibly  diminished,  although  it  had  been 
pretty  freely  used  for  nearly  three  months.  There  was  quite  suffici- 
ent light  from  above  to  show  everything  within  with  the  utmost  clear- 
ness, so  that  the  disi^preeable  and  smoky  necessity  of  torches  was 
avoided* 

Having  indulged  our  curiosity,  and  finding  the  guide  of  so  little 
use,  we  started  off  without  him  in  the  direction  of  our  destination, 
that  is,  eastward  ;  and,  trusting  to  compass  and  map,  entered  boldly 
into  the  labyrinth  of  a  vast  and  magnificent  pine  forest,  futt  of  un- 
even and  rocky  ground,  and  sheltering  in  its  recesses  many  wolves 
and  bears,  although,  as  it  was  summer,  we  did  not  much  dread  com- 
ing in  contact  with  such  animals.  However,  on  we  went ;  and  hav- 
ing traversed  the  forest  for  some  distance,  observed  a  large  and 
isolated  rock,  rising  suddenly  and  boldly  before  us.  By  the  help  of 
our  sticks  and  some  half-grown  trees,  we  managed  to  reach  a  fiat 
sniface  on  the  top,  covered  with  noble  pines  and  other  trees,  toge« 
ther  with  abundance  of  brushwood ;  and  then,  proceeding  a  little 
way,  discovered  that  we  were  within  a  couple  of  yards  of  a  sudden 
precipice,  which  was  perpendicular  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  or 
two  hundred  feet,  and  gave  a  magnificent  coup  iTml  of  the  bound- 
less forest  which  stretched  out  in  all  directions  before  us.  Here 
and  there  jutted  out  a  mountain  mass  like  that  on  which  we 
stood,  whose  bare  vertical  sides  refused  to  be  the  resting-place  of  a 
tree.  All  else  was  one  dark  mass  of  vegetable  life,  and  the  effect 
was  Bingulaxly  interesting  and  grand. 

We  retraced  our  steps,  descending  by  the  same  tree  whidi  had 
hdpedns  to  ascend,  and  which  seemed  the  only  approach  to  this  sin- 
gular plateau ;  and  after  a  long  and  difficult  descent,  and  much  walk- 
ing in  the  dhrection  our  compass  pointed  out,  we  found  a  road,  which 
led  across  another  mountain,  and  through  another  forest,  until  we 
came  out  upon  the  great  plain  of  the  valley  of  Switaerland,  not  far 
fnm  the  village  of  Biere,  where  we  dined ;  and  afterwards  confined 
our  journeying  towards  Lausanne  to  the  high  roads,  which  present 
UtUe  more  inierest  here  than  in  other  countries  where  the  pic- 
turesque  and  the  romantic  are  not  so  common.  Thus  ended  my 
yoL.  z.,  NO.  zxviii.  5 
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first  trip  to  the  Jura.  It  was  a  most  ddightfbl  one  to  myself,  aii8 
I  shall  be  well  satisfied  if  I  have  oommimicated  any  of  the  amue- 
ment  to  my  reader. 


CHAPTER  II. 

£xeUSB     ScSVBBT—iJCSX.— C!08tOKKX.— ASCSKT    or     TBB     Jul 

SuDDXB  Chakox  or  ScxirxmT.-.THX  Dxixbt*— Fibbt  Vixw  or 
THX  Iaac  dx  Jopx— IiX  Pobt*— Tax  Lac  dk  Joux  ..  Tiir  de 
BxxvxT.*— VALi.omBX9  TBX  Vallbt  axd  Yillagx.— Jougvk. 

.  It  was  about  a  month  after  my  return  to  Lausanne  from  the  little 
expedition  narrated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  I  again  bent  my 
stqM  to  the  western  mountains ;  and  I  did  so,  resolyed  to  explore  in 
a  wilder  district,  and  to  give  more  time  to  the  various  points  of  inter- 
est that  might  present  themselTes.  Even  then,  however,  I  bss 
sadly  hurried,  and  missed  much  that  well  deserved  examination,  al- 
though I  certainly  saw  a  great  deal,  both  of  Switserland  and  the 
Swiss,  which  travellers  in  general  have  carelessly  and  even  supercili- 
ously passed  by.  On  starting,  I  took  the  road  to  the  north-west, 
which  leads  by  several  small  villages  to  Cossonex,  near  which  place 
there  is  an  abrupt  and  considerable  ascent ;  and  the  rest  of  the  route, 
as  far  as  the  Jura,  is  upon  the  high  ridge  of  sand  hills  running  pa- 
rallel to  the  mountain  chain,  and  terminating  towards  the  south  at  the 
Signal  of  Bougy,  concerning  which  enough  has  already  beeb  said 

Almost  immediately  on  leaving  Lausanne  every  vestige  of  houses 
is  lost  sight  of,  and  the  scenery  strikingly  resembles  the  very  prettiest 
and  quietest  met  with  in  the  middle  of  England.  Were  it  not,  in- 
deed, for  the  Savoy  mountains  still  visible  in  the  distance,  the  illuaioa 
would  be  complete ;  for  the  few  vineyards  to  be  seen  give  one  quite 
the  idea  of  hop-gardens,  and  the  rest  of  the  ground,  covered  with 
waving  corn-fields  and  beautiful  orchards,  or  dotted  here  and  there 
with  rich  clover  and  smiling  meadow  land,  is  all  neatly  enclosed  with 
quickset  hedges,  and  covers  the  gentle  slope  of  a  most  English-like  hill. 
Really  the  effect  of  a  few  miles  of  this  agreeable  home-scenery  makes 
one  enjoy  yet  more  the  ridi  contrast  presented  when  the  noble  and 
majestic  mountains  form,  as  they  usually  do,  an  important  feature  in 
the  landscape. 

As  I  had  not  started  very  early,  I  found  it  expedient  to  halt  at  a 
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small  Tillage  between  two  and  three  leagues  from  Laasannoy  and  pay 
a  iiattto  a  little  road-side  poblic-hooae,  where  I  made  an  early  dumer 
of  ham,  bread  and  cheese,  and  wine.  While  I  was  conning  over  my 
map  preparatory  to  these  being  put  on  the  table,  the  good  landlady 
paused  in  her  occupation  to  assist  in  the  examination ;  and  I  regret  to 
say  that  the  map-maker  fell  grierously  under  her  displeasure,  for  he 
had  omitted  to  insert  this  her  birth-place  among  die  villages  and 
towns  of  Switzerland*  It  was  very  amusing  to  see  the  earnest  but 
ineilectual  search  of  three  or  four  people  who  happened  to  be  present, 
and  who  left  their  wine  to  examine  in  all  parts  and  in  eyery  canton, 
under  the  impression  that  the  name  of  the  village  (Mex)  could  not 
be  absolutely  omitted,  but  must  have  been  misplaced.  However, 
after  about  half  an  hour  they  gave  it  up  in  despair,  and  I  went  on  my 
way,  leaving  them  to  digest  the  disappointment  and  rail  at  my  map  at 
their  Idsuve.  I  dare  say  it  formed  ihe  subject  of  conversation  for 
many  a  day,  until  some  election  of  a  deputy,  or  unftivourable  news 
fnm  Franee,  gave  a  new  turn  to  their  curious  enquiries. 

The  country  continues  pretty  well  cultivated  and  rather  tame  for 
some  miles,  until  at  a  sudden  turn,  and  crossing  a  small  river,  we 
come  in  sight  of  the  town  of  Cossonex,  which  I  have  already  alluded 
to  as  placed  on  a  ridge  of  highish  sand  hills  parallel  with  the  Jura 
chain.  The  first  view  of  this  place,  its  pretty  spire,  and  one  or  two 
houses  showing  themselves  from  amidst  a  mass  c^  trees  which  crown 
the  summit  of  the  ridge,  is  very  picturesque  and  striking. 

The  ascent  is  sudden,  and  seems  almost  precipitous  for  perhaps  a 
couple  of  hundred  feet ;  but  it  is  probably  owing  entirely  to  the  izre- 
gular  action  of  water  wearing  away,  on  one  side,  the  almost  incohe- 
rent sand  of  which  this  and  most  of  the  hills  of  the  middle  of  Swit- 
zerland are  formed. 

The  town  of  Cossonex  is  not  remarkable,  nor  is  the  road  between 
it  and  Cuamens.  After  leaving  the  ktter  place,  however,  we  come 
within  sight  of  Mont  Tendie,  one  of  the  highest  of  the  Jura  moun- 
tains, and  before  long  begin  to  ascend  the  rather  steep  sides  of  the 
pass  between  that  mountain  and  the  Dent  de  Vantionj  which  forms 
the  northern,  as  Mont  Tendre  does  the  eastern,  limit  of  the  Lac  de 
Joox.  It  was  not  till  two  hours  after  leaving  Cuamens  thai  I 
reached  the  highest  part  of  the  pass;  but  the  walk,  though  long  and 
rather  laborious,  amply  repaid  me  in  the  number  of  beauty  views 
across  the  great  valley,  which  seemed  to  increase  in  richness  and 
luxuriance  as  I  gradually  became  more  and  more  elevated  above  the 
surrounding  country.    It  was  interesting  to  see  the  distant  snowy 
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momituns  suooesaiyely  eleyating  their  broad  shoolderB  above  the  bori- 
son,  until  at  length  the  whole  chain  became  Tisible  from  the  Molten 
and  other  mountains  in  the  canton  of  Freybuig,  to  the  Savoy 
mountains,  presenting  towards  the  south-east  splendid  and  veiy 
characteristic  views  of  those  two  giants,  the  Dent  de  Midi  and 
the  Dent  de  Mordes,*  which  stand  as  sentinels,  obliged,  indeed, 
to  allow  the  waters  of  the  Bhone  a  free  passage,  but  fiowmng 
upon,  and  threatening,  as  it  were,  with  instant  destruction,  any  bold 
intruder  who  may  venture  to  prosecute  his  wayward  fimcies,  and  at- 
tempt to  trace  here  the  history  of  the  now  calm  and  uniform,  though 
once  fearfully  disturbed,  course  of  nature. 

And  then  it  was  not  less  interesting  to  let  the  eye  dwell  upcm  the 
rich  and  charming  tract  of  cultivated  land  extending  between  the  lakes 
of  Neuchatel  and  Geneva,  and  abutting  directiy  against  the  highly 
inclined  strata  of  the  mountain  I  was  scaling.  The  bird's  eye  view 
of  this  portion  of  the  valley,  when  seen  in  comparison  with  real 
mountains,  presented  the  appearance  only  of  a  vast  plain,  with  a  chun 
of  low  hills  running  N.£.  and  S.W.,  and  here  and  there  a  smaO  se- 
ries of  undulations,  just  suffioent  to  take  away  the  character  of  mono- 
tony that  might  otherwise  have  belonged  to  it 

It  will  easily  be  conceived  that  scenery  so  varied  and  extensive^  so 
rich  in  all  that  constitutes  the  riches  of  a  countiy,  and  yet  so  noUe 
and  majestic  in  the  distant  prospect,  could  not  be  unattractive.  Many, 
indeed,  were  the  long  lingering  looks  which  I  cast  behind  me  as  tbe 
shades  of  evening  gradually  closed  in,  and  the  broad,  deep,  and 
lengthening  shadow  of  the  huge  mountain  before  me  made  the  inter- 
mediate valley  dark  and  gloomy,  and  threw  out  with  greater  distinoU 
ness  the  ontiine  of  the  distant  elevations,  whose  snowy  summits  were 
becoming  tinged  with  the  rosy  hue  which  marks  a  Swiss  sunset. 

By  the  time  that  I  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  pass  the  sun  had  (pnte 
disappeared,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  moon,  whidi,  b«ng  at  the 
full,  poured  forth  a  fiood  of  light  and  glory,  causing  it  to  be  almost 
too  bright  for  the  eye  to  gaae  on  without  pain.  Then,  too,  the  sce- 
nery entirely  and  quite  suddenly  changed,  in  a  manner  as  unexpected 
as  it  was  striking.  I  will  endeavour  to  give  some  idea  of  the  new 
view  which  presented  itself,  both  because  it  was  in  itself  most  beaoti- 


*  The  valley  of  the  Bhone,  after  a  long  course  to  the  south-west,  turns 
suddenly  and  at  right  angles  to  the  north-west  at  Martigny,  and  passes  be* 
tween  these  two  singular  mountains  In  the  ofilf  brei^  that  occurs  between 
Mont  Blanc  and  the  Oberland  Al^s. 
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fill,  and  also  because  it  was  characteristic  of  the  range  of  mountains 
among  which  it  oocnrred* 

In  rising  to  the  highest  part  of  the  pass,  of  coarse  all  prospect  of 
the  country  beyond  and  to  the  west  was  cut  off;  and,  as  I  haye  al- 
tadj  intiinaiedy  it  was  by  taming  occasionally  to  look  upon  the  mid- 
dle and  east  of  Switzerland,  that  the  beantifbl  and  interesting  ylewa 
were  obtained.  As  soon^  bowerer,  as  the  ridge  had  been  passed,  all 
thu  to  the  east  was  immediately  lost  sight  of,  and  the  scenery  was 
that  of  the  Jura,  of  its  moantains  and  valleys,  its  heights  clothed  with 
lofty  pines,  and  its  pred[ntous  masses  bare,  naked,  and  wild,  and 
sternly  defying  all  the  efforts  of  vegetation.  The  change,  conse- 
quently, was  as  complete  as  could  well  be*  From  gazing  on  the  smil- 
ing valley  and  waving  corn-fields,  the  eye  rested  on  vast  masses  of 
dark  and  gloomy  forest  scenery,  only  here  and  there  enlivened  by  a 
bdd  crag,  or,  at  the  most,  by  a  few  acres  of  pasture  land.  Such  is 
the  general  character  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Jura ;  but  there  is 
always  some  striking  feature,  some  commandite  object,  upon  which 
the  eye  of  the  traveller  fastens  with  avidity,  and  which  gives  sa 
identity  to  any  particular  spot,  and  induces  a  feeUng  of  attachment 
and  (if  I  may  so  say)  friendliness  to  a  view  of  wild  nature  not  easily 
forgotten  in  subsequent  wanderings,  and  amid  the  contemplation  of 
Beenery  which  would  generally  be  considered  more  magnificent. 

In  the  view  which  presented  itself  on  coming  fairly  within  the 
limits  of  the  Jura  range  at  this  point,  the  principal  object  was  a  noble 
isolated  mountain  to  the  right,  rearing  its  lofty  head  in  solitary  gran- 
deur to  the  douds,  and  causing  the  hitherto  direct  path  to  wind  and 
wander  about,  and  again  ascend  after  a  long  descent,  giving  in  its  nu- 
merous contortions  a  succession  of  noble  prospects.  At  length, 
at  a  sudden  torn,  the  whole  is  lost  sight  of;  and  we  emeige  upon  a 
broken,  hilly  ground,  completely  different  in  character,  and  possess- 
ing the  features  of  desert  rather  than  of  mountain  scenery. 

I  did  not  long  remain  in  this  comparatively  uninteresting  track, 
necessarily  pursued  by  those  travellers  who  trust  not  to  th^  own 
logs ;  for  having  ftdlen  in  with  some  country  people  who  were  going 
to  one  of  the  small  villages  on  the  Lac  de  Joux,  I  was  initiated  by 
them  into  the  mysteries  of  a  cross  road,  if  road,  indeed,  that  might 
be  called  which  was  marked  only  by  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
kwee  stones  and  rocks,  brought  down  by  some  torrent  rushing  with 
micontrollable  violence,  and  tearing  away  everything  in  its  resistless 
ooorse.  Following,  however,  this  primitive  path  scooped  out  by  na- 
ture's own  hand,  and  occupying  great  part  of  a  singular  rocky  gorge, 
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with  kxftjr  perpendicular  walls  of  naked  limestone  on  each  side,  and 
jMcking  our  way  oyer  this  singular  and  rathtr  oneren  paTsment,  we 
went  on  for  some  distance  ;  and  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a 
more  wild,  desolate,  and  irreclaimable  spot,  or  one  so  atterly  destitate 
of  all  appearance  of  life  or  animation.  In  a  moment,  however,  and 
from  the  midst  of  all  this  desolation,  on  coming  to  a  particular  point, 
there  was  a  small  opening,  and  a  scene  presented  itself,  with  ahnoit 
magical  effect,  of  a  small  but  placid  lake  embosomed  among  the 
mountains,  a  few  little  villages  sprinkled  here  and  there  on  its  green 
banks,  and  with  occasionally  a  few  forest  trees  clothing  the  steep  as^ 
cent  of  the  mountain  sides,  but  all  calm  and  peaceful,  and  contrssting 
most  delightfully  with  the  wild  savage  desert  from  which  we  had  just 
emerged.  In  descending  to  the  head  of  the  lake  this  view  was  kit 
sight  of  for  a  time,  but  again  appeared  glittmng  in  the  nlver  light  of 
the  moon,  and  with  a  few  solitary  lamps  in  the  cottage  windows  piet* 
tily  Te6ected  firom  the  calm  waters^  I  had  arrived  at  the  '^Lac  de 
Jouz."  I  was  not  long  in  finding  a  pleasant  comfortable  inn  at  the 
village  of  <<  Le  Pont"  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  there  I  Uxk  up 
my  abode  for  the  night,  mudi  regretting  that  I  could  not  spend  days 
in  exploring  the  beauties  of  this  neighbourhood. 

The  position  of  the  Lac  de  Jouz,  endosed  on  all  sides  by  conaide. 
rable  mountains,  and  itself  nearly  three  thousand  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  as  romantic  and  singular  as  it  is  beanti- 
foL  Its  shape  is  oblong,  being  about  ^Ye  miles  in  length  by  one  in 
breadth ;  and  there  is  a  continuation  to  the  north,  by  means  of  a  kind 
of  marsh,  with  another  and  a  much  smaller  piece  of  water,  called  the 
Lac  de  Brenet.  Besides  these  two,  there  is  a  third  mndi  smalkr 
one,  situated  to  the  west,  which,  however,  is  scarody  more  than  a 
pool,  and  is  not  connected  with  either  lake.  The  little  village  called 
Le  Pont  (probably  from  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  junctioik  of  the 
two  lakes)  is  placed  exactly  between  them,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  moun- 
tain of  about  five  thousand  feet  in  height,  which  is  separated,  by  a  veiy 
narrow  and  extremely  wild  gorge,  firom  another  mountain  to  ttie  west 
The  Mont  Tendre,  the  highest  of  the  Jura  range,  shuts  in  the  ice* 
nery  to  the  east ;  and  thus  one  seems  to  be  completely  lost,  and  ijuile 
excluded  from  all  intercourse  with  the  world.  But,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  the  scenery  is  not  less  beautiful  than  it  is  romantic. 
Standing  between  the  lakes,  and  looking  towards  the  south,  we  see  on 
the  left  a  drowning  and  barren  mountain  rising  almost  predpitalely, 
and  only  occasionally  showing  a  vestige  of  life  in  the  stunted  grass 
which  here  and  there  has  planted  itself.    At  a  greater  height,  how- 
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ever,  there  ii  a  belt  of  pines,  and  then  at  the  top  all  is  desolation. 
This  wildnessy  howeyer,  is  only  a  required  contrast  to  the  rich  yerdure 
which  clothes  the  western  banks.  On  this  side  the  ground  is  broken 
and  irregoJary  occasionally  jutting  out  some  distance  into  the  lake,  and 
then  receding  to  form  a  little  bay  or  creek  ;  now  rising  boldly  and 
nakedly  from  the  water's  edge,  and  then  gradually  swelling  in  a  gen- 
tle rise  to  the  more  distant  and  less  lofty  hills  to  the  right.  On  this 
nde,  too,  there  was  no  want  either  of  cultiyation  or  natural  beauty. 
Forest  trees  in  abundance  were  there,  and  their  dark  green  was 
lelieyed  by  a  few  edtiyated  patches  belonging  to  the  pretty  isolated 
cottages,  or  the  two  or  three  scattered  yillages  which  might  be  dis- 
tinguished on  the  hill  side,  or  so  near  the  lake  as  to  be  seen  reflected 
in  its  cahn  waters. 

Fusing  through  the  yillage  of  Le  Pont,  and  without  crossing  the 
bridge^  I  soon  found  a  foot  path  leading  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
more  northern  of  the  two  lakes,  and  so  by  the  gorge  already  spoken  of, 
and  to  be  hereafter  described,  into  the  Vallorbe,  which  lay  in  my  in- 
tended route  towards  a  French  frontier  town  called  Jougne ;  and  I  feel 
more  than  oyer  how  completely  language  is  at  fault,  in  attempting  to 
gire  some  idea  of  the  first  two  or  three  leagues  of  my  morning's 
walk  through  this  charming  district.  The  strange  and  sudden  alter- 
ation from  the  bleak  and  forbidding  aspect  which  at  first  charac- 
terises the  mountains  on  the  east,  to  a  yast  forest  of  pines  rising  quite 
abmptly  from  the  little  lake^  and  stretching  away  in  that  direction  as 
iu  as  tiie  eye  could  reach — ^the  contrast  of  these  dark  and  sombre 
manes  with  the  mellowing  and  autumnal  tints  of  a  considerable 
extent  of  forest  trees  on  the  opposite  banks— 4he  effect  of  a  few  small 
bat  well-built  white  cottages  on  that  side— the  extraordinary  closing 
in  of  the  mountains  in  front— and  the  curious  appearance  of  a  mist 
which  then  hung  oyer  the  foot  of  the  lake,  and  was  occasionally 
lif^  as  a  curtain^  presenting  glimpses  of  the  country  beyond,  until 
at  length  it  rolled  away  and  yanished  from  the  sight— all  these  se. 
Tend  elements  of  beauty  united,  and  acting  upon  the  buoyant  spirits 
which  health,  strength,  and  a  fine  cool  September  morning  will 
give,  produced  an  impression  upon  the  mind  too  pleasing  to  be  easily 
or  soon  forgotten,  and  which  I  would  wish,  were  it  possible,  to 
conununicate  to  my  readers,  that  they  might  enjoy  some  of  the 
beaaties  of  this  most  interesting  part  of  a  most  interesting  country. 

On  leaving  behind  me  the  sweet  lake  of  Brenet,  I  entered 
*hno8t  directly  a  yery  narrow  ravine,  so  completely  overrun  with 
pines  of  yarious  heights  and  ages,  that  I  could  only  occasion. 
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ally  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  perpendicular  walls  of  naked  rocky  which 
rose  within  a  few  yards  on  either  side.  Proceeding  onwards  almost 
in  the  dark«  from  the  abundance  of  wood,  I  soon  found  that  the 
path  began  to  descend  very  rapidly,  and  at  length  came  to  a  spoi 
from  which  another  valley  branched  off,  and  a  mountain  was  seen 
turning  aside  from  the  direction  which  I  had  been  following.  At 
this  point  I  came  into  the  valley  of  the  Orbe,  a  river  whose  soune 
is  not  far  from  hence,  and  which  soon  turns  towards  the  east  into 
the  widening  valley,  and,  after  running  for  about  twenty  miks, 
empties  itself  into  the  lake  of  Neuchatel,  near  the  town  of  Yverdon. 

That  part  of  the  Vallorbe  which  I  traversed  seemed  to  be  remark- 
able not  more  for  the  wild  and  almost  savage  character  of  the  sce- 
nery near  the  source  of  the  river,  and  before  the  sudden  bend  to  the 
east,  than  for  the  singular  and  pleasing  manner  in  which  this  ss- 
vage  grandeur  changed  to  romantic  beauty,  and  that,  again,  to  the 
very  different  appearance  of  a  rather  wide,  rich,  and  weU-cultivsted 
valley,  enclosed  by  hills,  which  gradually  become  less  zemark- 
able  as  they  recede,  and  whicl\,  before  many  miles,  have  lost  sll 
pretensions  to  wildness  or  magnificence.  Indeed,  the  narrowness  of 
the  ravine,  the  sudden  appearance  of  an  impassable  barrier  in  front, 
the  noise  of  a  not  very  distant  waterfall,  and  a  variety  of  assisting 
circumstances,  all  help  to  produce  a  striking  effect  on  the  tra- 
veller, which  effect  is  increased  by  the  obscurity  and  gloom  of  an 
exuberance  of  vegetable  life  clothing  the  steep  ascents  on  each  side, 
and  precluding  all  view,  except  that  of  the  mixed  wildness  and 
beauty  characterising  the  immediate  spot  on  which  he  stands. 

Afler  a  while,  on  reaching  the  apparent  termination  of  this  nsr-' 
row  ravine,  there  is  a  range  of  rocky  and  perpendicular  enunences 
running  towards  the  north-east ;  and  here  the  broken  path,  which 
had  hitherto  served  as  a  rather  obscure  guide,  conducted  me  to  an 
excellent  road  coming  from  the  west,  and  serving  as  a  means  of 
communication  between  some  of  the  smaller  frontier  towns  of 
France  and  the  south-west  of  Switzerland.  I  followed  the  road  for 
a  short  distance,  as  it  wound  about  in  a  serpentine  course,  to  dimi- 
nish the  rather  precipitous  nature  of  the  descent;  but,  soon  getting 
tired  of  such  regular  travelling,  struck  off  by  a  little  narrow  path, 
and  endeavoured  to  descend  at  once  into  the  valley.  I  succeeded, 
although  not  without  considerable  difficulty,  and  even  some  danger ; 
and  by  letting  myself  drop  occasionally  where  I  saw  a  flat  project- 
ing terrace  below,  I  at  last  managed  to  reach  the  river,  and  then, 
indeed,  was  amply  repaid  for  my  labour  by  looking  up  the 
narrow  and  singular  cleft  which  the  noisy  stream  had,  perhaps. 
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partly  worn  out  of  the  limestone  rock.  The  grey  perpendicular 
wall  to  the  smithy  worn  and  blackened  by  long  exposure  to  ele- 
mental warfare^  reminded  me  forcibly  of  the  scars  of  our  Yorkshire 
and  Westmoreland  hiUs^  but  are  on  a  far  grander  scale  than  even 
the  finest  of  these.  Owing  to  the  sudden  turn  which  the  river  is 
forced  to  make«  only  a  small  part  of  its  course  is  seen  here,  and  even 
much  that  might  be  visible,  and  does  make  itself  appreciated  by  one 
of  the  senses  (that  of  hearing),  is  quite  hidden  from  the  eye  by  most 
luxuriant  vegetation,  covering  every  spot  upon  which  a  square  yard 
of  earth  can  find  lodgment.  So  completely  is  this  the  case,  that  a 
large  tree  often  seems  to  hang  almost  in  the  air,  its  roots  being  im. 
bedded,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  rock  itself,  and  so  bidding  defiance 
to  the  accidents  of  tempest  and  the  attacks  of  man. 

When  I  had  once  descended  to  the  noisy  and  troubled  river,  it 
required  only  that  I  should  follow  it  in  its  course  to  return  soon  to 
the  road  from  which  I  had  diverged.  Once  more  in  the  direct 
route,  I  soon  reached  the  village  of  Vallorbe  ;  but  by  this  time  the 
Talley  had  ceaaed  to  be  romantic,  and,  although  still  pretty,  pre- 
sents nothing  very  remarkable  in  its  widening  expanse.  The  vil* 
lage,  however,  is  one  so  entirely  Swiss,  and  so  very  picturesque, 
at  well  at  a  distance  as  when  viewed  in  detail,  that  I  must  just  al. 
lude  to  it  en  passanL  The  houses  are,  as  usual,  square,  with  the 
roof  projecting  very  much,  so  as  to  shelter  completely  from  the  wea. 
ther  the  galleries  running  round  the  exterior  on  the  first  floor,  and 
the  staircases^  which  are  also  outside  the  house.  Wood  seems  the 
only  building  material ;  for  not  only  were  the  walls  made  of  it,  but 
even  the  shelving  roof  was  covered  entirely  with  wooden  tiles,  if 
one  may  so  call  the  oblong  thin  boards  laid  one  over  another,  and 
fonning  an  admirable  and  waterproof  covering.  Each  house  is 
Kparated  from  the  rest  by  a  greater  or  less  space,  according  to  its 
importance ;  and  although  there  was  a  degree  of  regularity,  and  the 
whole  made  something  like  a  street,  yet  this  seemed  rather  the  ef. 
feet  of  accident  than  intention,  so  absolutely  independent  did  each 
hoOding  appear  to  be  of  all  the  rest  The  church,  a  plain  brick  edi- 
fice, stood  apart,  and  overlooked  the  small  family  of  whose  members 
it,  doubtless,  formed  the  efifectual  bond  of  union. 

After  passing  this  pretty  village  I  left  the  valley,  and  crossed  its 
northern  boundary  by  a  pass  of  no  great  elevation  or  interest ;  and 
after  traversing  another  valley,  naked  and  barren,  and  only  charac 
tensed  by  some  iron  fonnderies,  which  did  not  possess  attraction  for 
Be,  I  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  stands  the 
French  frontier  town  of  Jougne.    As  this  town  lay  in  my  road,  I 
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ioon  scaled  the  steep  and  fortified  lines,  which  ma^  the  plioe 
important  as  a  military  position ;  and  as  soon  as  I  reached  the  top, 
and  had  entered  the  gate  of  the  town,  was  stopped  hy  a  sentinel 
perched  in  a  little  box  overlooking  the  pathway,  and  my  bispsBck 
was  immediately  taken  oif  and  overhanled  with  the  most  praisewor. 
thy  attention  and  minuteness.  I  know  not  whether  it  was  thtft 
searching  was  an  amusement  rarely  enjoyed,  or  whether  there 
appeared  someihing  contraband  in  my  looks  or  manner,  hut  certainly 
never  was  the  operation  of  turning  every  thing  inside  out  so  asoda- 
ously  performed.  Even  a  little  morsel  of  soap  in  a  paper,  and  the 
insides  of  a  pair  of  shoes,  were  examined ;  and,  to  crown  all,  nj 
note^book  was  untied  and  opened,  although,  indeed,  its  contents 
were— being  in  English-— held  sacred.  When  all  this  had  been 
done,  and  that,  too»  on  the  steps  of  the  guard^-house,  I  was  marched 
off  in  state,  by  one  of  the  gens  d^armes,  to  M.  le  Commandant,  who, 
after  arranging  my  passport,  became  rather  communicative,  sad 
diowed  me  various  curiosities  which  he  had  discovered  in  las  pre- 
sent  dull  quarters.  One  of  them  was,  I  think,  the  very  finest  me. 
dal  of  Julius  Omsar  I  have  ever  seen ;  and  he  had,  besides  this,  bs- 
vend  other  coins  and  medals,  and  a  few  fossils.  I  soon  quitted 
Jougne,  and  was  glad  to  escape  from  it ;  for  J  never  have  seen  soj 
place  so  absolutely  stagnant,  or  one  which  seemed  to  want  so  en- 
tirely eveiy  vestige  of  life  and  animation.  With  the  ezoeptios  d 
half  a  dozen  women  talking  together  near  the  gate,  and  the  two 
soldiers  who  amused  themselves  with  my  baggage,  there  was  not 
another  human  being  to  be  seen  in  passing  through  the  principal 
street  at  mid-day ;  and  as  for  shops,  there  seemed  to  be  none,  or  st 
least  what  there  were  appeared  empty  of  goods  as  well  as  cuslomeA 
But  if  the  place  is  dull,  its  situation  is  certainly  sufficient  toacoount 
for  aay  degree  of  dullness,  however  great.  Placed  on  the  samfoit 
of  a  hill,  and  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  bleak  and  sterile 
waste  in  every  direction,  the  eye  can  rest  on  no  pleasing  or  ifttenst- 
ing  object ;  for  there  is  not  a  trace  of  civilisation,  and  scarcely  e^en 
a  vestige  of  life,  animate  or  inanimate. 

It  tB  true  that,  even  from  the  very  extent  of  desolatiooj  there 
arises  an  idea  of  sublimity ;  and  the  mind  is  filled  with  the  contem* 
plation  of  lofty  mountains,  and  a  considerable  extent  of  countty,  upon 
whidi  the  sun  in  vain  sheds  his  kindly  influence,  and  the  ckndi 
drop  Ho  fatness ;  but  this  negative  sublimity  fatigues  even  while  il 
produces  its  efibct,  and  one  is  glad  to  hunry  over  sudi  parts,  snd 
hasten  to  others  where  beauty  is  at  least  present,  if  k  does  not  pie- 
ponderate  over  grandeur. 
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Fbr  maaiy  mikf  beyond  Jongne^  the  geamk  diameter  of  the  see. 
aery  ooniinues^  howeverj  wild  and  deBoIate.  Paadng  zound  to  the 
weit  of  a  lofty  and  Yezy  remarkable  mountain,  the  Aiguille  de 
Banlmwij  I  entered  a  vast  forest  inhabited  by  many*  charcoal  bum- 
en^  where  large  fires,  and  the  cleared  spaces  which  had  provided  the 
material  for  those  fires,  struck  me  as  an  interesting  novelty,  though 
I  was  rather  in  danger  of  being  lost,  by  mistaking  some  of  their 
numerous  paths  for  my  own  road.  I  managed,  however,  to  succeed 
in  getting  through  the  forest,  and  then  made  my  way  across  the 
country  by  compass  till  I  came  to  a  few  houses,  after  which  I 
had  no  difiieulty  in  reaching  the  village  or  town  of  St.  Croix, 
which  is  situated  oddly  at  the  extremity  or  eastern  end  of  a  valley, 
whoae  narrow  commencement  by  a  ravine,  opening  imperoeptibly 
into  the  wilder  country  to  the  west,  I  had  entered,  and  almost 
reached  the  end  of,  before  I  was  aware  that  marks  of  civilixation 
were  so  near  me.  The  town  of  St.  Croix  is  large,  straggling,  and 
modem,  and  hardly  deserving  of  much  attention.  It  is  the  last 
town  to  the  north  in  the  Canton  of  Vaud ;  and  having  conducted 
my  reader  thus  far,  I  will  postpone  to  another  duster  my  joumey- 
ings  in  the  adjoining  Canton  of  Neocb&tel; 

D.    T.   A. 


DESULTORY   SKETCHES   IN   NATURAL   HISTORY. 

By  Edwa&o  Blttb. 
No.    L.THE   HY-fiNA   GROUP. 

Vaiajable  as  are  the  zoological  characters  afforded  by  the  den- 
tition of  the  Mammalia,  there  yet  requires  some  judgment  and 
discrimination  in  applying  them  to  the  grand  purpose  of  philosophi- 
cal  rltwdfimtion,  such  as  should  aecuiately  express  the  affinities,  or 
degrees  of  physiological  rdationship,  which  different  genera  bear  to 
eadi  ether ;  inasmuch  as  a  dose  similitude  in  the  dental  characters 
snhsists  occasionally  without  indicating  any  particular  affinity,  and 
a  very  considerable  amount  of  diversity  aJso  obtains,  in  some  in- 
stanees,  between  genera  that  are,  notwithstanding,  proximately,  and 
even  intimately,  allied  together. 
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We  find  this  lemarkably  illiutzated  in  the  small  group,  of  the 
value  of  a  8ub.family,  which  we  have  selected  as  affording  an  in. 
teraiting  subject  with  which  to  commence  the  present  series  of 
Sketches  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Feridfrata,  wherein  we 
propose  to  investigate  the  characters  on  which  various  groups  of 
animals  are  founded,  and  more  particularly  those  of  the  genera  and 
higher  divisions  which  appear  to  stand  forth  in  an  isolated  manner 
from  the  rest,  in  consequence  of  the  distinctive  features  of  confor- 
mation characteristic  of  the  immediately  superior  group,  to  which 
they  naturally  appertain,  merging,  in  some  instances,  almost  to 
obliteration,  in  extensive  adaptive  modifications  having  reference  to 
some  particular  habit. 

In  order  that  we  should  be  here  duly  understood,  it  is,  perhsps, 
necessary  to  premise,  that,  although  the  entire  series  of  Fertebraia, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  may  be  ulti- 
mately referred  to  one  general  type  or  single  universal  plan  of  or- 
ganization,  more  or  less  developed,  and  variously  modified  in  dif- 
ferent classes  of  beings,  yet  it  must  not  be  supposed,  with  some 
authors  even  of  celebrity,  but  principally  those  who  neglect  to  study 
the  internal  conformation  of  beings,  that  the  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  animals  is  founded  on  arbitrary  lines  of  demarcation,  like 
the  meridians  of  longitude  and  parallels  of  latitude  traced  on  a  globe 
or  map  ;  that,  in  truth,  there  are  no  real  divisions,  except  those  of 
species ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  efforts  of  systematists  must 
necessarily  be  frivolous  and  futile,  when  they  endeavour  to  define 
rigorously  the  boundaries  of  their  several  groups  and  successive  di- 
visions, which  are  supposed  to  pass  insensibly  into  each  other  by  s 
concatenation  of  intermediate  forms,  an  unbroken  series  of  gradations. 

That  such  is  most  assuredly  not  the  case,  a  moment's  reflection 
on  the  four  comprehensive  grand  divisions  established  by  Cuvier,  of 
Fertebraia,  Molluscaf  Articulaia,  and  Radiata,  might  suffice  to  in- 
timate; inasmuch  as  these  could  never  have  been  so  definitelj 
determined,  the  multitude  of  intervening  links  which  such  an  hypo- 
thesis necessarily  implies  being  utterly  at  variance  with  the  suppo- 
sition. Not  but  that  certain  organisms  have  been  adduced  as  con- 
stituting bonds  of  connection  between  these  primary  embroMchi* 
menU,  but  only  on  a  superficial  apprehension  of  their  intrinsic 
characters :  for  instance,  the  approximate  obliteration  of  the  verte- 
brated  column  in  the  lowest  cyclostomatous  fishes,  has  induced  some 
authors  to  regard  these  as  intermediate  to  the  Fertebraia  and  MeU 
lusca;  while  an  analogous  link,  or  tendency  on  the  part  of  a 
molluscous  animal  to  assume  the  vertebrated  suh-type  of  oiganiss- 
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tioD^  has  been  suppoied  to  be  affinrded  by  certain  of  the  higher  Ce- 
phalopodfl,  as  the  Cuttles^  which  internally  deposit  a  quantity  of 
earthy  matter  (the  well-known  cutile-^h  bone  of  commerce).  But 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  establishment  of  these  leading 
divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  reposes  ultimately  on  the  nervoms 
system,  the  confluent  masses  of  which  are  disposed  altogether  dif- 
ferently in  the  Fertebrata  and  Mollusca ;  and  that,  in  this  most 
impmtant  and  influential  portion  of  their  organisation,  both  the 
CydoiUmaia  and  Cephalopoda  rigidly  conform  to  their  respective 
sub-regnal  models  of  formation,  the  former  merely  presenting  what 
is  comparatively  termed  an  arrested  development,  the  latter  a  mote 
complete  development  than  usuaL  The  distribution  of  the  princi. 
P*l  BggrcgBtions  of  neurine,  or  nervous  proximate  element  essential 
and  peculiar  to  animal  organisation,  thus  determines  apart  the  three 
divisions  of  Fertebrata,  Mollusca,  and  Articulata,  with  unerring  cer. 
titude ;  and  it  remains  to  be  shown  that  in  this  fundamental  charae. 
ter,  to  which  all  others  are  subservient,  a  transition  from  one  to 
another  of  these  primary  sub-types  of  form,  or  an  intermediate  or- 
ganism, exists  in  any  one  instance :  but  we  do  not  attach  the  same 
importance  to  those  simply  poiitive  and  negative  characters  upon 
which  physiologists  have  hitherto  attempted  to  dismember  the  Ra^ 
diaia  of  Cuvier  into  analogous  divisions,  if  only  because  they  do 
pass  into  each  other,  as  might  be  predicated  from  the  nature  of  the 
difierenoe  ;  their  distinction  consisting  merely  in  the  degrees  of  <ie- 
relopmeni  traceable  in  several  different  minor  groups,  from  the 
diffusion  of  the  various  proximate  elements  of  the  body  in  a  homo- 
geneous pulp,  to  their  gradual  separation  into  tissues  more  or  less 
discernible.  Analogy  with  the  three  first  great  divisions  should 
indicate  that  if  equivalent  types  of  form  exist  among  the  Radiata, 
their  integrity  would  be  as  constantly  maintained  in  every  species 
respectively  framed  upon  them. 

'  We  may,  indeed,  fairly  waive  the  consideration  of  the  mi8cel!a- 
neous  assemblage  of  beings  of  inferior  organization,  provisionally 
brought  together  under  the  term  Radiata,  if  the  position  for  which 
we  strenuously  contend  can  be  satisfactorily  established  with  respect 
to  the  three  higher  grand  divisions  cif  the  animal  kingdom,  the  mu- 
tual relations  of  the  component  members  of  which  are  tolerably  un- 
derstood; and  proceed  next  to  remark  that  neither  of  the  four 
classes  into  which  the  Fertebrata  are  divided  grade  into  each  other, 
any  more  than  those  superior  groups  on  which  we  have  been  com- 
menting, each  being  distinct  in  itself,  so  that  no  one  species  is 
referred  to  either  of  them  with  the  slightest  hesitation ;  or  if,  in 
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some  very  few  cues;  m  that  of  the  Onit(Aaril^fii;Aiur9  an  idea  once 
prevailed  that  the  eieential  characters  of  two  daises  were  oombiiied^ 
it  required  only  more  accurate  information  and  increased  knowledge 
of  the  animal  entirely  to  dispel  the  illusion^  and  to  destroy  altoge. 
ther  the  fabulous  and  mistaken  data  upon  which  it  was  vaioly 
asserted,  for  a  while,  by  some  credubus  and  superficial  writer^  to 
hold  a  dubious  or  mediate  station.^  Deseending,  however,  in  the 
scale,  as  the  groups  successively  decrease  in  value,  and  consequently 
present  less  strongly-marked  differenoesj  it  oftentimes  becomes  pm. 
portionally  difficult  to  state  their  distinctive  characters  in  general 
terms,  to  define  them  with  predsion  and  brevity,  even  though  a 
practised  ken  may  at  once  recognise  them :  it  being  on  a  oomhina- 
tion  of  many  characters  that  all  natural  groups  are  aggregated,  the 
majority  of  which,  but  not  necessarily  the  whole,  are  present  in  every 
comprised  swedes;  whence  it  commonly  happei^  that  difib^ent  of 
these  characters  disappear  in  turn ;  so  that  (even  in  obvious  groups) 
there  may  be  none  of  general  application.  Any  one  character, 
therefore,  which  is  peculiar  to  a  group,  or  in  so  far  peculiar  that 
it  does  not  occur  in  any  proximate  division,  if  applicable  to  all 
the  members  of  that  group-— (which  is  very  frequently  the  caae^  ss 
natural  groups,  however  low  in  the  series,  are  apt  to  poesess  such 
characters)— acquires  much  value  as  a  means  of  ready  disciirains- 


*  It  may  be  proper  to  remaxk  here  that  we  are  quite  aware  of  the  impoft- 
ont  negative  relations  which  the  Ovoviviparous  JfammaJia  oolleeti^y««vls. 
the  ManupkUaund  Moneinmaia  of  Cuvier—bearto  theOviparoos  VtridniB 
collectively,  9s  opposed  to  the  ordinary  or  Placental  Jlfamaotfa.  In  the 
structure  of  the  brain,  for  instance,  the  hemispheres  of  which  are'coanected  by 
a  oarpuM  caUofum  only  in  the  Placental  MammaUa  (as  recently  ascertained  by 
Professor  Owen),  there  bdng  no  trace  of  this  In  the  Ovoviviparous  sub^rlasi 
oTMammdKaf  anj  more  than  in  the  three  Oviparous  classes,  while  it  is  sIbmbc 
equally  developed  throughout  the  Placental  sab-class,  in  the  Beaver  pnpsr- 
tionally  9b  much  as  in  Man.  Accordingly,  then,  there  is  no  gradual  linkfiig 
from  one  to  the  other  of  these  two  great  primary  groups  oi  MammaUa  in  the 
particular  specified,  any  more  than  in  various  other  characters  unnecessuy 
to  detail ;  and  we  are  led  to  recognise,  therefore,  a  ^Rchotomaui  sab-diviakm  of 
the  class,  analogous  to  that  of  the  RepHHa  into  Ordinary  and  Batradrfsa 
Beptilfls,  or,  in  oAer  words,  two  separate  subordinate  types  of  eontenatioB. 
which  do  not  pass  Into  each  other,  and  the  lafivior  of  which  is  lesselevsUd 
above  the  Oviparous  classes  than  the  other.  In  like  manner,  the  Ovovirips* 
rous  sub-class  rigorously  sub-diyides  into  the  orders  Martupiala  and  Maaotrt' 
meUa  of  Cuvier,  the  latter  of  which  is  again  less  highly  organized  than  the 
other,  and  upon  this  negative  principle  is  reduced  to  bear  a  still  closer  tt- 
sembiaooe  to  the  Oviparous  classes  generally,  as  particuferiyokservaUeia 
the  siaipUcitjr  of  the  construction  of  the  internal  car,  &c. 
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tioiiy  and  8D  of  pceduding  the  neoeflsitj  of  any  tedioos  drcumlocoiion 
in  rendering  a  spedfieadon  of  the  ezoeptkmaUe  chaiaoteti,  even 
akhoagli,  coniSdeted  in  a  physiological  point  of  view^  it  may  he  of 
tfiTiaL  or  on|ipiedaUe  xmportaaGe.  From  this  actual  want  of 
^lyriologioal  itnporfeanoB  iaay«  indeed^  aometimes  axve  the  constancy 
flf  siicb  chafacten,  which  thus  xeiaaain  to  indicate  the  obecuxed  aflL 
aittea  al&berrant  spedei^  or  those  which  deviate  in  other  respects 
fipoaa  tbe  oidinary  coUeetive  diazacters  of  their  group,  in  oonae^i 
^oenoe  of  secondary  modifications  (to  he  explained  piesently)  having 
refierence  to  some  paiticalar  mode  of  life. 

There  are  nomeroas  gxoi^^  boweveri  of  all  degrees  of  value, 
even  the  lowest  assemblages  of  species,  of  whidi  the  integrity  ib 
emmpaaoady  manifest,  and  the  definition  ea^.  Sach  groups,  no 
matter  how  sobordinate,  may  comprehend  an  immense  number  of 
species  ;  and  (to  prooaed  now  to  the  main  difficulty  of  arriving  at  a 
aonnd  elassifioation)  these  species  may  be  variously  modified  upon 
die  aame  especial  type,  in  adaptation  to  veiy  different  modes  of  life, 
so  that,  on  a  cursory  view,  their  mutual  affinity  may  not  be  apparent, 
the  more  especially  as  analogous  modifications  not  unfreque&tly 
ooeor  of  different  types,  the  q»ecies  exhibiting  which  display,  in  con* 
seqnenee,  much  superficial  resemblance,  greater,  of  course,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  minor  types  on  which  they  are  reqpectivdy  organised 
are  more  nearly  allied  together :  thus,  the  analogous  modificatioas 
of  two  ordinal  types  of  the  same  dass  resemble  each  other,  of  neeeSi. 
sity,  more  cztenrively  than  those  of  two  di&rent  classes,  Sec.  This 
latter  apparent^  but  unintrinsical,  similitude,  is  distinguished  by  the 
tenn  analogy,  as  oppooed  to  affimiy. 

But  few  of  those  extraordinary  species  of  animals,  which,  at  first 
si^t,  appear  to  be  most  widely  removed  from  all  others,  are  framed 
on  an  especial  sub-type,  or  cognixable  subordinate  moddL  of  con- 
stroetiott,  of  more  than  generic  systematic  value ;  being  amply  mo. 
difications  of  the  same  particular  type  on  which  certain  other 
saninab  are  organised,  the  exclusive  characters  of  which  are  trace- 
able on  analytical  scrutiny.  Thus,  tiie  CKraffe  is  essentially  a  mo- 
dified  Deer,  with  persistent  horns;  the  Flamingo  a  modified  La- 
aseilirosiral  bird,  or  member  of  the  Goose  tribe,  as  intimated  by  its 
whole  anatomy,  internal  as  well  as  extemaL  Man  himself  diq^ays 
the  same  peculiar  conformation  as  the  three  genera  of  Apes  CTrog- 
lodyitM,  SattfTus,  and  Hyhhates),*  but  extensively  modified  for 

"  llMBe  alone,  of  all  the  Anthropoid  animals,  have  the  liver  divided  as  ih 
Man,  a  verndform  appendage  to  tbe  cOBCUnii  a  aimflar  hyoid  boiie,  ftc.    We 
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ezduuvely  ground  habits,  a  perfectly  erect  attitude,  and  the  other 
attributes  of  humanity,  wherein  the  different  form  and  grest  deve- 
lopment  of  his  lower  limbs  may  be  resolved,  together  with  other 
analogous  variations.  Even  his  amasingly  developed  brain  is 
merely  a  difference  in  degree,  a  further  canying  out  of  the  same 
relative  disparity  which  is  observable  in  the  brain  of  the  Dog  as 
compared  with  that  o£  the  Rabbit ;  not  a  difference  of  organic  strac 
ture,  acquired  by  the  superaddition  of  component  parts,  such  as  is 
exemplified  in  the  brains  of  all  the  Placental  MamnutUa,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  Feriebrata.  According  to  M. 
Geofiroy,  ''  the  brain  of  a  young  Ourang  bears  a  veiy  close  simiU. 
tude  to  that  of  a  child ;  and  the  skull,  also,  might  be  taken,  at  an 
early  age,  for  that  of  the  latter,  were  it  not  for  the  development  of 
the  bones  of  the  face.  But  it  happens,"  continues  that  profound 
anatomist,  "  in  consequence  of  its  advance  in  age,  that  the  brain 
ceases  to  enlarge,  while  its  case  continually  increases.  The  latter 
becomes  thickened,  but  in  an  unequal  degree ;  enormous  bony  ridgei 
appear,  and  the  animal  assumes  a  frightful  aspect.  When  we  ooni« 
pare  the  effects  of  age  in  Man  and  the  Ourang,  the  difference  is  seen 
to  be,  that,  in  the  latter,  there  is  a  superdevelopment  of  the  osseoos, 
muscular,  and  tegumentary  systems,  more  towards  the  upper  part 
than  the  lower,  while  the  development  of  the  brain  is  earlier  ar- 
rested." The  otf  formativa  simply  takes  a  different  direction,  in 
order  to  develope  the  mechanism  required  to  employ  effiscdvely  the 
huge  permanent  canines ;  whence  the  organ  and  function  of  intelli- 
gence remain  stationary  at  their  transient  condition  in  the  child, 
but  modified,  of  course,  by  the  completion  and  agency  of  the  incen- 
tives incidental  to  maturity. 

To  pursue  this  subject  further,  on  the  present  occasion,  would 
be  irrelevant ;  but  we  may  nevertheless  venture  to  remark,  that, 
consistently  with  the  nature  of  those  differences  of  physical  confor- 
mation which  the  bodily  frame  of  Man  offers  when  compared  with 
those  of  the  restricted  Apes  (and  indeed  the  rest  of  the  Qiuufrs- 
maiia,  Cuv.),  we  can  perceive  no  sufficient  reason  for  distinguishing 
him  as  a  separate  order — fitmana,  as  opposed  to  Quadrumama  ;  in- 
asmuch as— however  considerable  may  be  the  amount  of  those 
secondary  or  adaptive  modifications  which  his  structure  so  conspi- 

recognise  two  other  equivalent  subtypes  among  the  CnlarTlikma  (6eof.)t  ▼!<• 
that  constituted  by  the  two  genera  S^miwfithecu*  and  CMmt^  and  that  br 
the  remainder,  or  the  sub-divialons  C«yvcp(nlA«etu,  CtrcooAu^  Mmocim^  IwtMh 
and  Cfnuo^fhahM ;  each  of  these  three  Ugher  divisions  presenting  exchisi?e 
characters,  unnecessary  to  detail  here. 
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cuoiialy  ezhilnt^— even  these  have  assaredly  far  less  comprehensive 
mflnenoe  on  the  entire  organism^  than  the  analogous  modifications 
which  the  Seals^  among  the  Candvora  (to  select  one  of  a  multitude 
of  iiutanoeB)^  present  in  reference  to  their  particular  sphere  of  action  ; 
and  we  axe  indisposed  to  concede  that  equivalent  groups  are  ever 
simple  modifications  of  each  other^  a  circumstance  which  implies 
their  non-distinctness,  or  unity  as  a  special  higher  group^  that  can. 
sot  he  dumembered  upon  such  a  principle,  to  whatever  extent  it 
m^  admit  of  wb^dmrion.  Conformably^  then^  with  these  premises^ 
we  hi^  the  loological .  station  of  Man  to  be  as  follows :  after  ad- 
mitting him,  as  all  most  necessarily  agree  to  do,  into  the  kingdom 
and  subbJdngdom  Animalia  Veriebraia,  and  class  and  sub-^ass 
Mmmmalia  Fmpara  or  Piacenialia,  we  conceive  it  necessary  (omit- 
ting two  succeeding  gradations  in  the  descending  scale,  as  requiring 
a  page  or  two  of  explanation)  to  include  him  among  the  Cheirapoda 
—or  Bmafia  and  Quadrumana,  Cuv.  united — then  among  the  first 
of  three  divisions  of  the  Cheiropoda  indicated  by  M.  Gkoffroy,  viz. 
the  Caiarrkina,  Platgrrkina,  and  S^epairrhina ;  and,  finally,  in 
the  first  of  three  subdivisions  of  the  Caiarrkina,  consisting  only  of 
Man  and  the  Apes,  where  we  deem  the  genus  J^otno  to  be  of  equal 
systematic  value  with  the  three  other  genera  or  sub-genera  (of  the 
Chimpanxee,  Ourangs,  and  Gibbons)  collectively.  Indeed,  it  may 
fiurly  be  interrogated  where,  throughout  the  syttema  naturce,  does 
another  instance  occur  of  any  genera  so  nearly  allied,  in  total  con- 
formation, as  Man  is  to  the  Chimpanzee  and  Ourangs,  which  genera 
axe  placed  by  modem  physiologists  in  distinct  orders  9*^ 

*  It  is  gratuitous  to  suppose  that  by  these  remarks,  which  may  be  re- 
solved into  a  simple  statement  of  fiicts,  we  seek  to  degrade  the  human  tace 
intellectually,  as  some  very  sensitive  readers  may  be  apt  to  imagine :  all 
that  we  have  endeavoured  to  shew  is,  that,  as  concerns  the  zoological  sjstem, 
whidi  reposes  oo  physical  structure  only,  and  the  consequent  physiological 
reiatiops  of  different  species  of  beings,  ^the  human  subject  presents  a  mere 
modification  of  the  same  particular  minor  sub-type,  as  that  upon  which  the 
Apes  only  are  besides  oxganiaed ;  the  latter  presenting  the  more  ordinary  or 
normal  developments  proper  to  the  nuyor  group  Cheiropodth  from  which  Man 
alone  remarkably  deviates,  in  consequence  of  a  genml  adaptation  to  very 
peculiar  habits  and  requirements,  just  as,  in  a  leas  d^ree,  the  Girafie  differs 
fitnn  the  rest  of  the  Deer  group,  and  firom  all  the  other  homed  Ruminants, 
in  obvious  reference  to  less  anomalous  peculiar  habits.  It  being  ordained,  in 
bfieC  that  a  creature  of  flesh  and  blood  should  fiilfil  man's  mundane  destiny, 
sodi  a  creature  was  accordingly  produced  by  modifying  the  particular  model 
of  construction  of  the  V^rUbraia  generally,  and  of  the  Apes  among  the  Pla- 
cental M(tmmaUa  especially ;  wherefore,  we  contend  that,  as  Man  is  admitted 
among  the  Vertebrata  in  the  system  of  zoological  arrangement,  so  also  is  it 
VOX*.   X.,  NO.  XXVflf.  7 
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It  is  difficult  to  avoid  digressing  when  treating  on  systematie  na- 
tural  history,  as  every  etatement  requires  its  proofs  which  may  in. 
Yolve  the  discussion  of  miscellaneous  topics.  We  might  next  pio. 
oeed  to  notice  the  excessive  irregularity  of  groups  of  equal  value, 
as  shown  hy  every  conceivable  mode  of  variation ;  via.  with  nspect 
to  the  number  of  species  they  may  severally  comprise,  or  may  have 
comprised  during  former  epochs  of  the  earth's  history ;  the  number 
of  separate  minor  types  they  may  comprehend,  which  bears  no  pro- 
portion to  that  of  species ;  also  the  amount  of  adaptive  modificatiin 
they  may  respectively  exhibit,  whidi  again  is  equally  indefinite 
both  as  regards  the  number  of  species  and  aub-typical  forms;  sod, 
lastly,  the  distribution  of  them  in  the  horiaontal  as  well  u  verticsi 
series,  which  can  as  little  be  reduced,  to  rule  or  propositkmy  sone 
extensively  represented  types  being  strictly  confined  to  particolsr 
regions  or  periods  of  time,  while  others  are  in  either  respect,  or  both, 
of  general  difiiision,  or  they  are  circumscribed  at  the  present  en, 
thou^  formerly  spread  over  a  wide  area,  &&*  But,  resenring 
these  various  sulgects  for  future  comment  in  the  pages  of  Tke  A^a- 
Ufitf  we  will  close  the  present  introductory  remarks,  into  whiek  we 
have  almost  unconscioiuly  been  led,  by  exemplifying  the  analogooi 
modification  of  diverse  tjrpes,  or  the  relation  of  what  is  cunentlj 
termed  analogy,  as  distinguished  from  qffuuiy.  A  remarkable  iHni- 
tration  of  this  superficial  similitude,  induced  by  the  coriespoadency 
of  the  adaptive  modifications  in  reference  to  hafait,  such  as  oocsfloni 
the  Celacea  to  assume  the  outside  form  of  fishes,  while  they  retsiB 
every  essential  characteristic  of  their  class  (Mammalia),  is  affivded 
in  the  class  of  birds,  by  the  familiarly.known  genera  of  the  Swifts 
and  the  Swallows,  which  almost  every  systematist  (and,  we  bdievci 
without  exception,  every  British  systematist)  has  erred  in  placbg 
together  in  zoological  classification.  The  two  genera  in  question 
are  alike  modified  for  seeking  and  capturing  their  insect  prey  on  tbe 
wing ;  and  are  both  furnished,  therefore,  with  a  remarkably  wide 
gape,  long  wings,  and  generally  a  forked  tail  to  assist  in  sfeeeriog; 
while  their  legs  (which  are  little  used  for  progression)  are  short 
and  inconspicuous.  But  here  their  whole  similitude  ceases;  for 
they  differ  astonishingly  in  every  detail  of  their  conformatioD,  which 

necessary  to  include  him  in  a  particular  group  with  the  Apes,  wfaatefcr  nty 
be  the  notiona  entertained  of  his  distinctness  in  other  respects,  witii  vUdi 
zoology  has  no  sort  of  concern* 

*  Strange  that,  in  the  fiice  of  such  conspicuously  obvious  fiicts»  numerouf 
zoologistB  should  still  contend  for  uniformity  in  the  amount  of  wiitioD  of 
groups,  as  implied  by  their  ternary,  quinaryt  septennary  systems,  ftc ! 
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is  bMed  on  very  dktioct  cndinal  Aib*type8  of  form*  The  Swallow^ 
fiwoedon  the  same  model  as  every  siiiging-hixd^retaiiia  all  the  very 
nnmenNifl  peculiarities  of  structure  obsenraUe  throughout  the  ez» 
ceedinf^y  extensive  group  CatUores  (Nobis) ;  and  neither  in  its 
ikeletoni  digestive  nor  vocal  oi^nsy  Sec,  presents  any  essential  difl 
ftrence  from  a  Sparxowj  RoUn,  or  Tre&^reeper>  firom  which  it 
varies  only  in  minor  adaptive  modifications^  such  as  the  mere  rela- 
dve  length  of  limbs,  or  the  d^p!ees  of  development  of  parts  common 
to  all.  The  Sirift  presents  not  a  single  one  of  those  dkaxactersy 
but  difiers  most  materially  in  the  structure  of  its  whole  skeleton  and 
entire  anatomy ;  its  vocal  apparatus,  as  in  all  the  rest  of  its  group 
(the  SirepUortSf  Nobis),  not  being  complicated  by  peculiar  muscles, 
the  funetkm  of  which  is  to  inflect  the  voice  (as  in  every  member  of 
the  groap  to  which  the  Swallow  appertains),  it  can  only  utter  a 
diaoordant  scream,  while  the  Swallow  modulates  the  tone  of  its 
voice,  and  smgs*  But,  without  entering  further  into  a  specification 
of  internal  distinctions,  the  exterior  anatomy  of  the  Swift  and 
Swallow,  even  to  the  structure  of  any  single  feather,  or  as  observ- 
able in  the  conformation  of  the  bill  and  feet,  in  the  number  of  talL 
fSeathers  (which,  in  the  group  to  which  the  Swallow  belongs,  is 
moariably  twelve ;  while  in  Uie  Swifts,  as  in  many  other  StrepU 
ioret,  there  are  only  ten),  in  short,  in  every  imaginable  particular 
that  can  be  supposed  to  indicate  affimty  or  physiological  proximity, 
these  two  analogou9  genera  have  no  better  claim  to  rank  in  the 
same  order  of  the  class  of  birds,  than  the  Whale  has,  in  consequence 
of  its  external  resemblance  to  a  fish,  to  be  indnded  in  the  class  of 
fishes.  We  are  fully  prepared  to  state  the  veritable  affinities  of 
both  the  Swift  and  Swallow,  but  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  do  so 
CO  this  occanon. 

Ebving  now,  we  trust,  sufficiently  elucidated  the  nature  of  the 
systematic  relations  of  animals  in  general,  and  controverted  the  pre- 
valent  notion  that  all  groups  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  arbitraiy,  we 
will  proceed  to  our  task  of  extricating  various  genera  from  the  en- 
tanglement of  analogy,  to  asrign  them  a  position  in  accordance  with 
their  intrinsical  affinity  ;  and  recur  at  length  to  the  consideration  of 
the  small  group  specified  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  as 
one  wherein  the  dental  characters— so  important  generally,  as  indi- 
cative of  the  affinities  of  itfamma/ta— -become  a  deceptive  guide  to 
the  systematist  who  would  place  unlimited  confidence  in  the  vali. 
dity  of  that  as  of  any  other  single  cbarseter,  conridered  without 
reference  to  the  rest  of  the  organisation.  In  the  Camivora  of  the 
illustrious  Guvier,  we  recognise  four  primary  sub-typei  of  form,  vis. 
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DigUigrada,  Cut.  as  restricted  to  tl&e  species  which  possess  a  coecum ; 
Pinnigrada,  Blainy.  or  the  Seals ;  Svbplantigrada,  Nofaisj  or  tbe 
Weasel  and  Badger  tribe ;  and  Planiigrada,  Cuv.  as  limited  to  the 
genera  included  hj  that  naturalist,  which  have  two  tubercokted 
molars  on  each  side  of  both  jaws. 

At  the  head  of  the  DigUigrada,  the  Dogs  and  Foxes  hold  their 
station,  as  a  very  distinct  family^Caiiube/  distinguished  hf  s 
combination  of  various  characters  from  all  the  rest,  and  (UUer  aUa) 
to  mention  one  of  dichotomous  application,  by  the  peculiar  spiral  form 
of  the  coecum.  In  the  other  DigUigrada  the  ccecum  is  comparatively 
short,  and  not  spiral ;  and  the  tongue,  which  in  the  Camdte  is  soft 
and  smooth,  is  armed  (with  the  only  known  exception  of  ProUki) 
with  reverted  spinous  papiUe.  Mos  eorum  copulandi  mos  csnum 
non  est,  in  consequence  of  a  difference  of  structure.  Save  in  the 
Mangouste  group  fHerpesHdinaJ,  wherein  the  hairs  of  the  fur 
are  in  general  uniformly  grixaled,  very  nearly  all  (and  probaUy 
the  whole  of  them  when  young)  are  more  or  leas  marked  with  s 
darker  on  a  lighter  tint  of  colouring ;  and,  with  the  final  exception 
of  a  due  proportion  of  the  great  genus  Felis,  they  are  all  peculiar  to 
the  warm  regions  of  the  eastern  hemisphere. 

This  last  generalisation  applies  properly  to 

THE  CIV£T  FAMILY  (Vivbbriojb), 

Which  comprehends  all  the  species  that  are  not  Cats.  They 
form  an  extremely  natural  group,  the  members  of  which  are 
mostly  distinguished  by  possessing  an  anal  pouch  more  or  leas  de- 
veloped, or,  in  other  words,  a  cavity  or  rudiment  of  the  same, 
formed  by  two  parallel  and  longitudinal  folds  of  the  skin,  within 
which  a  number  of  pores  open,  from  which  an  unctuous  and  odorotu 
substance  exudes,  the  product  of  peculiar  glands.  This  substance 
constitutes,  in  certain  species,  the  civei  of  commerce^  a  welUnown 
perfume,  formerly  much  more  used  than  at  present,  when  mkiI  and 
ambergris  were  unknown.  It  is  necessary  to  divide  this  hasij 
into  three  sub-families ;  and  to  the  first  of  these,  or 

The  Hyana  Sub.fauilt  (HjfCBvdnaJ, 

We  win  now  confine  our  attendon,  the  two  other  sub-fanibei 
being  that  of  the  Civets  (ViverrinaJ,  comprehending  the  genot 
Civet  (Vlvtrra),  Genet  (Geneita),  Galet  (Crypioproeta,  Ben., 
perhaps  comprising  Eupleres,  Jourdan),  lasang  (Hemigaka,  JooX' 
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dan,  ioduding  Prumodon,  Honf.^  and  Lutiel  (Cynogak,  Gray; 
LhmeiU,  Blainyille ;  Poiamophiltis,  KuU) ;  and  that  of  the  Man- 
goustes  or  Ichneumons  fHerpesiidinteJ,  consisting  of  the  Man- 
goustes  (HerputetJ,  Suzikate  (Ryzama),  and  Mangae  (CroitoT' 
chusj,  of  the  Begne  Animalf  with  their  numerous  suhsequently 
proposed  divisions,  and  apparently  the  Urva  of  Mr.  Hodgson.  In 
these  two  latter  suh^amilies  the  body  and  tail  are  generally  length- 
ened, and  the  limbs  short :  but  in  the  first  sub-&mily,  or  Hy«na 
group,  the  body  is  never  attenuated,  but  rather  the  reverse ;  the 
limba  are  comparatively  elongated,  and  the  tail,  which  is  more  or 
less  brushy,  seldom  reaches  to  the  ground.  The  head  is  earned  low, 
and  has  large  or  long  and  pointed  ears.  There  are,  in  general, 
only  four  toes  to  each  foot,  but  with  an  internal  rudiment  in  place 
of  a  thumb  to  the  anterior,  which  in  one  genus  (Pnddet)  is  more 
developed,  and  even  furnished  with  a  claw,  as  in  all  the  Canidas* 
The  fofeJegs  are  more  or  less  bent  or  crooked,  turning  outward  at 
the  wrist-joint;  and  the  hinder  brought  forward  in  standing,  which 
lowers  the  croup.  Their  figure  is  accordingly  ungainly,  and  they 
hare  a  limping  gait  when  unexcited,  and  particularly  when  first 
rising  up  from  repose.  The  greater  number  are  eminently  carrion^ 
feeders^  and  prefer  tainted  flesh;  are  for  the  most  part  nocturnal, 
passing  the  day  in  caverns  or  burrows,  often  several  together ;  scmie 
species  of  them  prowling  in  concert,  and  all  uttering  the  most  dis- 
mal  yells  during  their  night  rambles— a  characteristic  trait,  in  which 
tliey  diffisr  remarkably  from  the  other  Fiverrida  (which  are  parti* 
eulazly  silent  animals).  Their  dental  characters  present  extraordi* 
nary  diversities,  which,  however,  are  not  difficult  to  comprehend ; 
and  the  intestinal  canal  of  at  least  two  of  the  three  genera  (the  soft 
parts  of  the  other  not  having  been  described,  so  far,  at  least,  as  we 
have  been  able  to  ascertain),  are  exceedingly  prolonged,  more  so 
than  in  any  other  terrene  Camivora.  The  few  living  species  all 
inhabit  Africa,  to  which,  with  one  exception,  they  are  peculiar. 
The  most  dog-like  of  them  are 
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Thb   Ltoaons> 
(Lffcaon^  Brookes ;  Cynohgaauif  Biamiille), 

Which  absoluldlj  reflemble  the  Dogs  in  their  oiteobigy,  exeqpt  that 
the  anterior  thiunbi  are  nidimenial,  and  seen  only  in  tlie  akeletoD; 
and  the  nasal  orifice  (as  in  the  Hyenas)  is  much  larger.  Thej  have 
the  same  number  of  ribs  (thirteen),  and  predselj  the  same  ^entsJ  diiu 
racteiB^t  possessing  eren  the  second  inferior  tme  molar,  which  oc 
curs  in  no  other  Digkigrada,  besides  the  CamUa :  their  cnnial 
lamin»  even,  which  part  the  cerebmm  from  the  ceflebeUmn,  are  not 
more  developed  than  in  the  Dogs;  whereas,  in  all  the  other  DigiiL 
grada,  they  are  mnch  more  dereloped:  ther  have  no  gjlandnlsr 
poucfaneartheann8,anditiB  probable  that  the  tongue  also  is  soft  and 
smooth.  On  the  other  hand,  howoTer,  their  afiinityto  the  Hjmau 
is  so  obvious,  even  to  the  style  of  oolonring  and  marfcingv  of  the 
skin,  which  in  character  resemble  those  of  no  Canis,  that  we  find 
different  naturalists  of  eminence  including  them  in  the  distinct  ge. 
imsHjfmta.  Of  the  anatomy  of  their  soft  parts  we  are  rniinfrnmsd; 
which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  there  is  every  veaaon  to  suspect 
that  therein  will  be  found  substantial  proo&  of  the  propriety  of  tiie 
arrangement  here  adopted,  which  the  form  of  ihe  oscum  akns 
would  suffice  to  determine.  This  much  is  certain,  that  in  coito 
annexus  non  est,  any  more  than  in  the  Hy«na%  whicJi  impiiesa 
structural  diffisrenoe  from  the  Cauidm  in  one  of  their  moat  maxiDBd 
characters ;  and,  Hygna»like,  we  read  of  the  South  Afrxcm  Lycson, 
that  ''When  this  animal  begins  to  walk  or  run  after  haraig  been  st 
rest  for  a  time,  it  appears  weak  or  even  lame  in  the  hind  legs,  like 
a  Hy»na :  it  never  barks,  but  gives  utterance  to  a  shrill  sound,  re- 
sembling hoJiKhhornhf^Jio :   the  sounds  being  almost  lost  in  each 

other.":^ 


*  AvMM,  Pliny ;  t  term  applied  to  some  canine  animal  finom  India,  and  de- 
rived firom  AtriMf ,  Lupust  a  Wolf.  The  animala  which  at  present  besr  tlui 
generic  title  must  not  be  oonfi>unded  with  the  Canii  tgca/on,  Linn,  whidi  xe- 
fen  to  the  Black  Wolf  of  Europe^  a  very  doubtfid  q;iecief.  Cam*  %oi«i  of 
Fischer  applies  to  one  of  them. 

f  Cuvier  states,  in  his  Ottemem  FouUe$,  that  the  small  lobe  In  fiont  of 
their  fidse  molars  is  rather  more  developed ;  but  even  this  slight  difference 
we  are  unable  to  perceive  in  a  skull  of  the  ordinary  Cape  species  now  before 
us. 

t  Dr.  Andrew  Smith*8  African  Zoology,  p.  43. 
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We  believe  this  to  be  tbe  true  statement  of  the  affinitiea  of  the 
I«7caoii8 :  that  the7  are  not,  phjsudogicallj,  more  nearly  related  to 
tbe  Camda  than  the  other  Hywmnas ;  but  that,  in  common  with 
the  DogB,  they  present  the  normal  chancten  of  the  higher  group 
IXgUigrada,  fana  which  all  the  other  genera  recede  more  or  less, 
and  the  rest  of  the  HyamfUB  Tery  remarkably :  those  distinctions 
which  especially  characterixe  the  minor  type  of  Camda,  mU,  we 
oonceiye,  be  yainly  sought  for  in  the  smatomy  of  the  Lycaons ;  the 
leacmblance  of  which  to  the  Dogs  is  rather  of  a  negative  |ind«  a 
relationship  of  analogy^  and  not  affinity,  in  reference  Co  similarity 
of  habit.*  It  is  not  unlikely  that  certain  large  fossil  species,  resenu 
blia^  in  like  manner  the  CankUt,  should  raUier  range  in  the  pre« 
aent  group. 

The  Lycaons  are  swift,  longJegged  animals,  that  hunt  in  orga* 
msed  pa<^,  and  by  perseverance  seldom  fail  to  weary  out  the  fleet* 
eat  nuninants.  Though  principally  nocturnal,  they  frequently 
puisne  their  prey  by  day ;  and  individuals  occasionally  crouch  in 
wait  iat  it,  concealed  in  any  slight  cov&r,  Sparrman  describes 
them  as  the  most  destructive  to  Sheep  and  Goats  of  the  wild  ani* 
malm  of  South  Africa,  attacking  not  merely  to  allay  their  appetite, 
baft  lolling  or  wounding  as  many  as  they  can*  Unlike  the  Hyasna^ 
lliey  appear  to  be  endowed  with  much  courage,  and  will  sometimes 
engage  in  conflict  with  a  Dog  of  superior  strength.  The  packs  hunt 
admirably  in  concert ;  and  on  one  occasion,  relates  Sparrman,  a 
a  number  of  them  had  the  hardihood  to  return  af^  a  man  on  horse- 
back, who  had  been  pursuing  them.  They  are  welLformed  for 
speedy  standing  higher  on  the  legs  than  any  wild  species  of  Cams  ; 
hare  large,  ample  ears,  and  singularly  variegated  colouring,  dis- 
poaed  in  irregular  patches ;  with  head  resembling  that  of  a  Hyena, 
aad  aittilar  thick  neck  (a  common  character  of  the  VivenidaJ ; 
and  they  are  restricted  in  their  distribution  to  Africa,  the  principal 
habitat  of  the  Hycndnae. 

There  appear  to  be  at  least  two  species:*- 

*  The  second  inferior  true  molar,  if  not  found  in  the  remaining  Digitiffnh 
doj  ocean  in  other  species  of  tlie  next  higher  group,  Carnhora,  as  in  the  re- 
stricted Pkmtigrada  generally. 
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Thx  Marblbd  Ltoaon, 

(L.  marmanUus,  Nobis;  Camit  fichu,  Ruppell;  not  flyanui  pida 
of  Temmincky  which  lefen  to  the  other). 

Inhabiti  Atyjrsaiiiia,  where  it  sometimes  attacks  man»  and  is  madi 
feared  bjr  the  natives.  Indiyiduals,  observes  Dr.  Ruppell^  often 
crouch  and  lie  in  wait  for  small  Mammalia.  It  is  a  Teiy  handHoe 
animal,  distinguished  by  its  white  ground^iColour. 

Length,  to  the  tail,  three  feet  and  a  half;  the  tail,  sixteen 
inches :  height  at  the  shoulders  abore  two  feet,  the  croup  lower. 
General  colour,  gre3rishp.white ;  the  chin  black,  which  colour  ex- 
tends  backwards  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  forming  a  stresk  whidi 
is  said  to  be  of  constant  occurrence ;  some  large  irregular  patches  of 
chestnut-brown,  bordered  with  black,  are  rariously  disposed  upon 
the  body  and  limbs ;  and  the  terminal  greater  portion  of  the  tsU  ii 
white,  surmounted  hj  a  narrow  black  ring,  above  which  the  ccdoor 
is  rufous.  In  both  this  and  the  following  species,  the  terminal  two- 
thirds  of  the  tail  are  stated  to  be  white  invariably ;  but  in  a  qwd- 
men  of  the  ordinary  Gape  Lycaon,  preserved  in  the  museum  of  tbe 
Zoological  Society,  there  is  no  white  on  the  tail,  which,  however, 
is  very  unusuaL 

Thb  T0BTOI8B8RBLL  Ltcaon, 

(Ln  picius:*  Hyanapicia,  Temm.;  H,  veaalicii,  Burchell ;  Ljr- 
Gaofi  tricolor,  Brookes ;  Canii  lycacn,  Fischer), 

Or  WUie  Hand  of  the  Cape  coloniste,  is  smaller,  with  a  diestnnt 
ground-colour :  measuring  about  two  feet  high  and  three  in  length, 
exclusive  of  the  taiL  Its  ground-colour  is  sandy-bay  or  ochieoiift> 
yellow,  shaded  with  darker  hairs ;  and  irregularly  blotched  snd 
brindled  with  black,  mingled  in  various  parts  with  patches  of  white. 
The  legs  are  marked  in  the  same  manner,  and  tail  similar  to  that  of 
the  other,  forming  a  moderate  siaed  and  handsome  brush  in  both 
species.  The  female  is  rather  smaller  and  less  brightly  coloured, 
with  generally  fewer  markings.    Young  seemingly  undescribed. 

*  Dr.  Smith  has  tppUed  the  specific  q>peUsik>n  pkhu^  which  b^loogi  to 
this  species,  to  the  other  in  his  AJHcm  Zoologpf  calling  the  present  one  Xy- 
eaan  tffpicm. 
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Dr.  Smith  observes^  **  The  Cape  fanners  are  acquainted  with  two 
species  of  what  they  denominate  the  WUde  Hand;  the  one  they 
describe  as  larger,  darker  coloured,  and  much  tnore  ferocious  than 
the  other/'^  Sparrman  had  long. previously  published  the  same 
hearsay  report,  except  that  the  smaller  kind,  according  to  his  ac 
count,  ^vould  seem  to  be  the  darker.t 

The  Tortoiseshell  Lycaon  is  not  uncommon  in  South  Africa,  and 
is  troublesome  at  the  frontier  settlements  near  the  Cape.  Dr.  Bur. 
chellj  who  brought  a  living  specimen  to  this  country,  describes  it 
as  swift^  fierce,  and  active.  "  Sheep  and  Oxen,'^  he  relates,  ''  are 
particularly  subject  to  its  attacks  ;  t  hefirst  openly » but  the  latter 
only  by  stealth,  surprising  them  in  their  sleep,  and  suddenly  biting 
off  their  tail,  which  the  large  opening  and  great  muscular  power 
of  its  jaws,  enable  it  to  do  with  ease."  That  respectable  traveller, 
however^  does  not  mention  that  he  personally  witnessed  this  act, 
although  he  saw  cattle  that  were  thus  mutilated ;  and  we  are  dis- 
posed,  therefore,  to  suspect  that  the  real  culprit  was  the  formidable 
Spotted  Hyaena,  the  teeth  and  jaws  of  which  are  fully  adequate  to 
the  performance  of  such  a  feat,  which  assuredly  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  case  with  those  of  the  Tortoiseshell  Lycaon,  in  which  species 
they  are  less  powerful  than  in  a  common  Pointer.  A  Spotted  Hy- 
aena^ if  not  under  apprehension  of  being  molested,  would  covertly 
attack  the  animal,  by  maiming  it  more  severely ;  but  these  cunning 
and  cowardly  brutes  would  not  improbably  seise  a  hasty  opportu- 
nity of  snapping  off  the  tail  of  a  large  animal,  and  immediately 
escape  with  it,  if  fearful  of  encountering  danger. 

Dr.  Burchell's  specimen  continued  ferocious,  while  chained  up  in 
his  stable  yard,  for  more  than  a  year,  and  the  man  who  fed  it 
'*  dared  never  to  venture  his  hand  upon  if  It,  however,  became 
familiar  with  a  Dog,  its  companion.  Another,  formerly  in  the 
Tower  menagerie,  arrived  with  a  young  Cape  Lion,  with  which  it 
agreed  perfectly  till  the  Lion  became  too  strong  and  rough  in  its 
play«  when  the  Lycaon  was  associated  with  a  Striped  and  two 
Spotted  Hyaenas,  and  all  lived  tolerably  well  together  in  the  same 
den.  If  taken  young,  and  suffered  to  run  about,  there  is  little 
doubt  it  might  be  readily  domesticated ;  but  those  few  individuals 
which  we  have  seen  in  captivity  were  all  savage  and  unsafe  to 


*  African  Zoology^  p.  44. 

t  •«  n  y  en  a,  dlt-on,  de  deux  especes ;  les  una  plus  grands,  d'une  couleur 
roog&i-re  avec  des  taches  noires;  les  autres  mollis  grandes  et  plus  bruns.**.— 
French  edition  of  Sparrman's  TraveUf  i^  207. 
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handle,  even  hy  their  keepers.    In  travelling  menageries,  this  ani- 
mal  is  commonly  termed  the  Tortoiseskdl  H^mta. 

We  now  pass  to  a  genus,  the  dentition  and  general  structure  of 
which,  in  refeienoe  to  a  special  object,  exhibits  remarkable  mo. 
dification* 

Thb  Htjbnab  CHymui,*  Storr), 


Are  the  largest  of  the  Fiverridm,  few  Dogs  surpassing  some  of 
them  in  bulk  and  stature.  Their  prodigious  strength  of  jaw,  which 
far  exceeds  that  of  every  other  animal,  is  attained  by  a  general 
modification  of  the  parts  in  any  way  concerned  to  produce  it  The 
muaale  is  shortened,  while  the  scissor-teetht  and  false  molan  are 
much  enlarged ;  hence  the  tuberculous  grinders  are  necessazily  both 
sacrificed  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  one  of  them  in  the  upper,  the  other 
being  exceedingly  reduced,  and  not  situate  behind  the  scisaor-tooth, 
where  there  is  no  room  left  for  it  but  inward  of  its  posterior  eztre. 
mity.  The  upper  scissor.tooth  has  the  usual  great  internal  rooted 
tubercle ;  but  the  inferior — save  in  H*  vv/garif-— has  none,  present- 
ing only  two  stout  and  keenly-cutting  lobes,  with  merely  a  trace  of 
the  hindward  tuberculous  portion  in  H.  crocuia  and  the  fossil  H,  ipe- 
Ima,  which  however  is  more  developed  in  the  others :  the  soiail 
retained  true  grinder  is  also  most  reduced  in  H*  crocuia,  and  the 
extinct  species  adverted  to.  There  are  three  anterior  false  mdan 
each  side  of  both  jaws,  the  first,  particularly  above,  comparati?elj 
small;  the  third  above  and  second  below,  enormously  bulky;  the 
third  inferior  somewhat  less,  and  the  second  above  moderate;  all 
forming  stout  cones,  in  which  the  secondary  cusps  merge  almost  to 
obliteration  in  H.  crocuia  and  H.  tpdma,  less  so  in  H.  brunuea,  and 
still  less  in  H.  vulgaris,  the  dentition  of  which  is  least  typical  of 
any.  The  external  pair  of  superior  incisive  teeth  are  much  en- 
larged and  lengthened,  and  the  incisors  generally  present  broad 
opposing  surfaces.  In  conformity  with  this  increased  strength  and 
massiveness  of  the  cutting  molars,  the  jaws  are  necessarily  stout  in 


*  'T«iv«,  a  Sew  i  in  reference,  perhaps,  to  the  arched  and  bristled  back  of 
the  apedea  known  to  the  antients,  or  possibly  to  its  habit  of  acratdiing  op 
the  aurfiue  of  the  soil  for  bulbs. 

-f  We  use  this  expreaaive  term  to  designate  the  carnivorous  or  catting 
mokr»  styled  the  eorMMMT  by  the  French:  this  tooth  is  eaaentially  the laat 
of  the  anterior  or  fidse  molars,  peculiarly  modified  throughout  the  Ferm,  ItL 
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pniportion;  and  the  sagittal  crest  is  moie  deTdoped  than  in  anj 
other  mimaL  The  neck,  which  is  huge  and  fumiahed  with  piodi- 
poos  mnsdes,  is  so  fixed  and  rigid  that  its  vertehne  oocasionaUy 
beoome  anchjlosed :  hence  has  originated  the  statement  that  these 
snimals  have  only  one  hone  in  the  neck.  With  the  same  total  num- 
ber of  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertehne  as  the  Dogs  and  Lycaons,  the 
Hyaenas  have  two  additional  pairs  of  ribs,  which  alters  the  relative 
number  of  those  vertebrae,  as  commonly  specified*  All  their  ribs, 
moncver,  are  considerably  stouter  and  more  massive,  as  is  the  rest 
of  the  skeleton ;  while  the  immense  development  of  the  spinal  pro. 
oeaies,  still  maintaining  a  reference  to  their  excessive  strength  of 
jsw,  occasions  the  arched  form  of  the  back,  and  contributes  thus  to 
impart  their  characteristic  physic^omy.  The  tongue,  assuming  the 
chazBCter  of  the  Vioerridm  and  Felida  generally,  is  furnished  with 
a  dicular  collection  of  reverted  spines,  which  enables  them  to  lick 
the  flesh  from  the  bones  of  their  prey ;  and  beneath  the  anus  is 
situate  a  deep  and  glandular  pouch,  wherein  a  fetid  matter  is  se. 
creted,  having  the  appearance  and  consistence  of  tallow.*  These 
ammals;,  finally,  have  a  short  and  massive  body,  and  long  and  crook, 
ed  fflceJimbs,  which  bend  considerably  at  the  wrist-joint ;  their  hind 
limbs  axe  shorter,  and  daws  ad^ed  for  scratching  up  the  ground. 
The  ears  are  large  and  directed  forward ;  the  eyes  full  and  brilli- 
ant, luminous  in  the  dark,  and  incapable  of  bearing  a  strong 
Hgbt ;  and  the  pituitary  membrane  of  the  internal  nostrils  (the  ori- 
fice of  which  is  large  and  broad  in  the  cranium)  amply  developed* 

Hyaenas  subsist,  by  preference,  on  corrupted  flesh,  and  do  not 
habitually  exercise  their  power  of  masticating  bones,  except  by  day, 
losorely,  in  their  retreats.  It  is  only  in  default  of  finding  dead 
carcases  that  they  attack  living  animals,  when  they  commit  dreadful 
havoc  with  the  flocks,  and  even  destroy  cattle ;  never  venturing^ 
however,  to  attack  any  creature  that  boldly  confronts  them,  but 
threatening,  and  using  all  the  grimace  in  their  power  to  frighten 
them  and  induce  them  to  flee,  when  the  Hysna  is  at  once  embdd- 
ened  to  pursue  and  seize  them.  Their  plan  is  always  to  approach  their 
intended  victim  unawares,  and  maim  it  by  a  gripe  behind,  repeating 
this  cowardly  procedure  till  it  falls  disabled.  In  no  instance  do  they 
attack  the  feeblest  prey  <^nly  and  in  front ;  while  their  finely  sensi- 
tive  olfiMstory  organ  enables  them  to  discover  young  or  skeping  ani- 


*  From  the  existence  of  this  cavity*  the  oxifioe  of  which  is,  however, 
tnmsyerae,  the  ancients  were  induced  to  believe  tiiat  the  Hyena  was  her- 
msi^iroditei 
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mals,  which  latter  would  he  mote  liahle  to  saflfer  from  their  depredi. 
tions^  if  the  co&tinaal  melancholy  howling  of  iheir  enemy  failed  to 
convey  a  timely  intimation  of  his  approach.  Even  when  rebu&d, 
howerer^  they  still  linger,  and  watch  their  opportunity  of  making  a 
covert  attack,  requiring  corresponding  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
assailed.  It  is  well  that  their  courage  is  disproportionate  to  their 
formidable  armature.  They  are  restless,  wandering  beings,  that 
prowl  about  from  dusk  till  morning,  and  "  make  night  hideous'' 
with  their  incessant  dismal  howling,  which  only  stops  when  they 
have  at  length  disoovezed  a  carcass  or  other  prey ;  and  like  the  leit 
of  the  carrion-feeding  mammalia,  they  disinter  bodies  firom  the 
grave,  which  has  given  rise  to  numerous  superstitions  connected 
with  them.  Cunning  and  suspicious  in  the  extreme,  they  examine 
every  object  with  which  they  are  not  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
utmost  distrust ;  and  there  are  consequently  no  animals  more  di& 
cult  to  outwit  by  snares.'^  They  steal  about  human  habitatioDs 
where  all  is  quiet  within,  and  but  too  frequently  gain  admittance  to 
the  insecure  dwellings  of  the  Africans,  when,  disregarding  calves 
and  other  tender  live  stock  that  are  customarily  brought  in  at  night, 
and  oftentimes  passing  by  a  fire,  they  mostly  prefer  to  take  an  in- 
fant  from  the  mother's  kaross  (doubtless  on  account  of  its  being 
more  easily  removed),  and  this  in  such  a  gentle  and  cautious  manner 
that  the  bereaved  parent  is  commonly  unconscious  of  her  loss  until 
the  cries  of  her  child  have  reached  her  from  without,  when  a  close 
prisoner  in  the  jaws  of  the  monsler.t    If  an  entrance  cannot  be 

•  «  The  more  common  methods  employed  agdnst  beasts  of  prej,^  writes 
Br.  A.  Smith,  of  the  Spotted  Hyaena,  **  such  as  spring  guns,  tn^  Ac  do 
not  succeed  in  his  case.  During  bis  nocturnal  wanderings,  he  mlnutdj  ex- 
amines evexy  object  that  presents  itself  to  his  notice  with  which  he  is  not 
perfectly  familiar;  and  if  he  see  occasion  to  suspect  that  it  can  injure  bin 
he  will  turn  back,  and  make  his  way  in  an  opposite  direction*  Thus^  oordi 
or  leathern  thongs,  which  are  often  laid  across  the  fiiotpaths  the  Hjcoa  is 
accustomed  to  travel  upon,  and  which  are  attached  to  the  triggers  of  lotded 
guns,  with  the  design  that  his  contact  with  the  thong  may  cause  the  dis- 
charge of  the  gun  in  his  direction,  are  very  carefuliy  examined  by  hun ;  sod 
the  usual  result  of  his  examination  is,  his  deciding  against  trusting  himseliio 
contact  with  them.  The  Cape  ftrmers  have  so  often  observed  this  Ksolt, 
that  they  now  vexy  rarely  attempt  his  destruction  by  such  means^  but  oecs- 
sionaliy  succeed  by  substituting  for  cords  the  delicate  stems  of  creepiiV 
plants,  which  are  regarded  by  him  without  suspicion  until  he  has  once  s^ 
tualiy  suffered  through  them.  Many  other  ingenious  methods,  suggested 
by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  have  been  adopted  by  the  ftrmeis  for  the  de- 
struction of  Hyaenas." — Caialoffue  of  the  late  African  Muieunu 

t  Mr.  Steedman,  in  his  Wanderingt  and  Adventure*  in  the  IiUerior  rfSivA 
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efieeted,  thej  will  cany  off  culinary  utensils^  or  whatever  may  lie 
in  their  way  that  smells  of  food ;  and  the  next  morning,  if  the  foot- 
steps of  the  heast  he  followed  (as  is  customary  on  such  occasions), 
the  article  may  he  found  at  the  distance  of  perhaps  a  mile,  hidden 
in  some  bush,  or  slightly  buried  in  the  soil.  They  feed  addition, 
ally,  howeyer,  and  sometimes  to  a  considerable  extent,  on  bulbs^ 
which  they  scratch  up ;  and  so  fastidious  (according  to  the  traveL 
ler  Bruce)  is  the  Striped  Hysna  in  the  choice  of  this  vegetable 
diet,  that,  on  crushing  them,  it  rejects  all  that  manifest  any  stain 
or  flavour  of  rottenness,  devouring  only  the  very  finest.  This  fact 
of  their  resorting  partly  to  vegetable  regimen  derives  a  particular 
interest  from  the  circumstance  of  the  almost  total  atrophy  of  the  tu- 
berculated  portion  of  their  cheek-teeth. 

Of  the  HvsBna's  amazing  power  of  jaw,  the  following  notice  oc- 
curs in  Dr.  Buckland's  ReUquue  Deluviance,  as  observed  by  him  in 
an  individual  of  the  Spotted  species  CH*  crocutaj,  '*  The  shin 
bone  of  an  Ox  being  presented  to  this  H3r8ena,  he  began  to  bite  off 
with  his  molar  teeth  large  fragments  from  its  upper  extremity,  and 
swallowed  them  whole  as  often  as  they  were  broken  off.  On  his 
reaching  the  medullary  cavity  the  bone  split  into  angular  fragments, 
many  of  which  he  caught  up  greedily,  and  swallowed  entire.  He 
went  on  cracking  it  till  he  had  extracted  all  the  marrow,  licking 
out  the  lowest  portion-  of  it  with  his  tongue :  this  done,  he  lef^ 
untouched  the  lower  condyle,  which  contains  no  marrow,  and  is 
very  hard.  *  ^  *  I  gave  the  animal  successively  three  shin 
bones  of  a  Sheep ;  he  snapped  them  asunder  in  a  moment,  dividing 
each  into  two  parts  only,  which  he  swallowed  entire,  without  the 
smallest  mastication.  On  the  keeper  putting  a  spar  of  wood  two 
inches  in  diameter  into  his  den,  he  cracked  it  in  pieces  as  if  it  had 


A/riea^  furnishes  some  most  appalling  accounts  of  the  rapacity  of  the  Spotted 
Hyena.  He  states  that  Mr.  Shepstone  (a  missionary),  in  a  letter  from 
Mamboland,  relates  that  the  nightly  attacks  of  Woh$h  as  these  animals  are 
currently  denominated  in  South  Africa,  have  been  very  destructive  among 
the  children  and  youth ;  for  within  a  few  months  not  fewer  than  forty  in- 
stancercame  to  his  knowledge,  wherein  that  beast  had  made  a  most  dread- 
ful havoc.  Among  other  cases,  Mr.  Shepstone  particularizes  two^  one  that 
of  a  boy  about  ten  years  of  age,  and  the  other  of  a  Uttle  girl  about  eight, 
who  had  been  carried  off  by  this  species  and  wretchedly  mangled,  but  were 
recovered  by  the  attention  of  that  gentleman  and  his  compenions.  Niebuhr 
likewise  informs  us  that  the  Strip^  Hyenas  about  Gamboon,  in  the  season 
when  the  inhabitants  sleep  in  the  open  ahr,  snatch  away  children  from  the 
rides  of  their  parents— i>ef(T'  Arabie,  147>  as  quoted  by  Pennant. 
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been  touchwood^  and  in  a  minute  the  whde  was  ledaoed  to  anna 
of  splinten.  The  power  of  his  jaws  far  exceeded  any  animal  ftree 
of  the  kind  I  ever  saw  exerted,  and  reminded  me  of  nothing  so  much 
as  a  miner's  crushing  mill,  or  the  adsson  with  which  they  cot  off 
bars  of  iron  or  copper  in  the  metal  foundries."^ 

The  strength  of  Hyssnas,  as  manifested  by  their  power  of  drag- 
ging away  large  carcases,  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  Col.  Denham's 
narrative.  At  Kouka,  that  traveller  relates  that  the  Stnped  Hy- 
aenas CDhMbbaJ,  which  were  everywhere  in  legions^  became  so 
extremely  ravenous  that  a  large  village  had  been  attacked  by  them 
the  night  before  his  last  visit  to  it,  and  abaolutely  carried  by  atormi 
notwithstanding  defences  nearly  six  feet  hi^  of  brandies  of  the 
prickly  tuUoh ;  and  two  Donkeys,  whose  flesh  these  animals  ar^ 
according  to  that  author,  particularly  fond  of,  were  carried  off,  de- 
spite the  effinrts  of  the  people.  "  We  constantly,*'  continues  C6L 
Denham,  **  heard  them  dose  to  the  walls  of  our  owntownat  ni^tB^ 
and  on  a  gate  being  left  partly  open  they  would  enter,  and  carry  off 
any  unfortunate  animal  that  they  could  find  in  the  streetB.''t  A 
sin^  Striped  Hyaena  has  been  seen  to  make  off  with  a  negnai> 
holding  her  by  one  leg;  and  running  thus  at  a  briak  pace,  till  >hc 
was  fortunately  rescued.} 

The  natural  character  of  Hyaduas  is^  however,  crafty  in  the  ex- 
treme, but  not  bold ;  the  slightest  show  of  resistance  sufficing  gene- 
rally  to  keep  them  aloof.  It  is  only  when  unusually  urged  by 
hunger  that  the  Striped  species  derives  a  confidence  from  acting  m 
concert,  doubtless  the  result  of  experience  in  some  degree ;  and  the 
solitary  Spotted  Hysna,  in  all  likelihood  famished  to  deqperatioD, 
has  been  known  to  attack  and  destroy  even  the  Rhinoceros  :§  they 


*  Dr.  Knox,  in  a  paper  on  the  habits  of  these  animals  f  Wem,  Trtma*  i^t 
383)  states  that  he  never  knew  them  to  crunch  the  bones  of  their  pre)r» 
leaving  the  akeleton  untoudied.  It  nevertheleaa  appears,  howeveri  fitn 
Dr.  Bmith'a  Interesting  paper  on  the  H.  hrwrnta  (1ml,  TVuiuk  vdL  xrX  tbit 
they  certainly  do  convey  bones  to  the  places  of  their  diimal  retRat,aod 
there  feed  on  them,  aa  commented  upon  by  Dr.  Borland  and  otherSi  We 
have  already  noticed,  in  the  text,  their  propen^ty  to  carry  off  artidei  thit 
are  leas  digestible :  among  varioua  authorities  fiir  vhlcfa  statement,  see  Giivt 
Sir  J.  Alexander's  namtive  of  his  late  expedition  of  disoovcBy  into  Soiirtli 
AfHca,  vol.  ii,  835. 

f  p.  187. 

X  Bosnian,  aofiw 

§  <<  I  had  thought,'' writea  Sir  J.  Alexandei!^<<  that  the  Aj&kanBhiDOeerai 

had  no  superior,  none  that  he  need  fisar,  save  ail-destroying  Man ;  when  aiy 
companion  informed  me  that  he  had  once  found  a  Bhinoceios  that  had  been 
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take  adrtntage  of  any  animal  that  manifests  the  least  fear  of  them^ 
Imt  are  singularly  cowardly^  and  their  fierceness  results  from  neces- 
sity rather  than  choice,  as  they  always  evince  a  preference  for 
what  they  find  dead.  The  common  notion  that  they  are  un. 
tameaUe^  is  devoid  of  foundation ;  for,  as  the  late  excellent  natu- 
talist,  Mr.  Bennett,  remarked,  (in  his  Tamer  Menagerie,)  there  is 
eren  scarcely  any  animal  that  submits  with  greater  facility  to 
the  control  of  Man ;  and  they  are  even  capable  of  much  attach, 
ment  to  persons  who  kindly  treat  them.  We  have  seen  both  the 
Striped  and  Spotted  H3r»nas  as  gentle  as  Dogs,  and  freely  handled 
tbem  ;*  and  they  have  been  known  to  recognise  a  former  master 
after  several  year's  absence,  and  demonstrate  as  much  joy  on  the 
occasion  as  could  be  evinced  by  any  Dog.  Sir  J.  Barrow  even 
informs  us,  in  his  journey  to  the  Cape,  that  the  Spotted  ^ysna 
bas  been  tamed  in  the  district  of  Schneuberg,  where  it  is  considered 
more  serviceable  for  the  chaoe  than  the  Dog,  and  fully  equal  to  that 
animal  in  intelligence  and  fidelity ;  and  Col.  Sykes  observes  of  the 
Striped  one  (Turrus  of  the  Mahrattas)  that  it  is  susceptible  of  the 
•ame  domestication  as  a  Dog.t  Their  awkwanUlooking  propor* 
tions,  however,  unprepossessing  aspect,  and  hatefully  shrieking 
voice,  must  ever  prevent  them  from  becoming  favourite  domestic 
animals. 

Dr.  Andrew  Smith  narrates  a  curious  fact,  concerning  the  tallow- 
like secretion  of  the  notes,  of  an  individual  of  the  Brown  species  (H. 
hnmmea)  which  he  long  possessed  in  confinement,  and  which  fact 
we  have  succeeded  in  ascertaining  (af^  much  fruitless  inquiry)  in 
tbe  instances  of  both  the  others.  The  animal  used  to  relieve  itself 
of  it  by  pressing  that  part  always  against  a  particular  stone  in  its 
prison,  when  it  issued  forth  rather  copiously,  and  immediately  con- 
gealed  upon  the  stone.  This  -substance  appeared  to  be  necessary, 
taken  into  the  stomach,  to  promote  digestion ;  for  the  Hyinna  aL 
ways  resorted  to  it  for  Uiat  purpose  after  a  meal,  and  regularly  as  it 
arose  from  rest.^  It  may  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  intestines  of 
these  animals  are  unusually  prolonged ;  though  the  same  ocours  in 

jmt  killed  by  a  Hyvna.  It  had  followed  the  giant  brute  for  some  time  (as 
appeared  by  the  foot-marks),  and  had  bitten  it  behind  with  ito  terrible  jaws, 
till  the  Bhinoceros  fell  and  painfully  died-^-^^pMli^ion  //.,  6. 

*  On  such  occasions,  when  fondled,  they  roll  over  upon  the  back  like  a 
Spaniel,  generally  first  sinkiiig  upon  the  knees :  and  some  individuals  shriek 
and  «<howl  with  deU^^t"  most  horribly  when  thus  noticod. 

t  FroceeSnga  ^A$  aSaohgieal  SoHetyt  1830,  p.  81. 

t  Lfitti.  Troiif.,  voL  xv. 
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the  next  genus  {Proieles),  which  negatives  the  supposition  that  the 
digestion  of  bones  required  the  medicament  adverted  to ;  while  it  is 
not  altogether  consonant  with  the  reason  assigned  by  Guvier  for  the 
shortness  of  the  intestinal  canal  in  the  Camivora  generally,  ''a 
cause  de  la  nature  substantielle  de  leurs  aliments^  et  pour  eviter  la 
putrefaction  que  la  chair  eprouverait  en  sejoumant  trop  long-temps 
dans  un  canal  prolonge :"  the  Hyaenas  and  Protle  subsisting  nor- 
mally on  flesh  already  putrifying^  which  might  accordingly  be  in- 
ferred, from  the  augmentation  of  chyle-absorbing  surface^  to  yield 
a  proportionally  reduced  amount  of  nutriment. 

There  are  three  living  species  of  this  genus^  very  obviously  dis- 
tinct from  each  other. 

Thb  Spotted  Htjbna 
(H^  crocuta,  Schreber ;  H.  maadaia,  Temm. ;  H,  capensis,  Desm.) 

Is  the  largest  of  them,  and  also,  as  we  have  seen,  the  most  (jfptcai, 
in  so  far  as  it  deviates  furthest  from  the  ordinary  dentition  of  the 
Digitigrada  ;  while  in  other  respects  it  is  equally  characteristic  with 
its  congeners.  It  is  at  once  distinguished  by  its  numerous  round 
black  or  reddish  brown  spots,  upon  a  pale  fulvous  ground,  its  broad 
ears,  and  inconspicuous  mane :  its  whiskers  are  less  developed  than 
in  the  others. 

Length,  from  nose  to  base  of  tail,  four  feet  and  a  half;  the  tail, 
sixteen  inches :  height  at  the  shoulder  two  feet  eight  inches,  and  at 
the  croup  about  two  feet  three.  Greneral  colour  pale  fulvous,  in- 
clining more  or  less  to  rufous,  with  numerous  black  and  sometimes 
reddish-brown  spots  on  the  body  and  limbs,  alike  in  no  two  indivi^ 
duals  ;*  the  hairs  on  the  hind  neck  and  withers  forming  a  short 
reversed  mane,  and  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  tail  tufted  with  long 
black  hairs;  nose  and  muzzle  black..  ''The  ground  colour,"  ob- 
serves Dr.  Smith,  ''in  young  individuals,  is  whitish,  instead  of  pale 
fulvous ;  the  spots  are  deep  black,  and  the  under  parts  quite  blacki" 
instead  of  dull  white.  "  In  still  younger  ones,  the  spots  are  often  not 
distinct,  the  surface  exhibiting  rather  a  brindled  appearance ;  and  in 
very  young  ones  the  fur  is  of  a  very  dark,  dull  slate-colour,  verging 


*  In  Cu vier's  Qumtm  FoisUeiy  two  varieties  are  indicated  as  reapectt  the 
colouring;  but  we  have  vainly  sought  to  identify  these  varieties  by  compar- 
ing the  descriptions  of  them  with  specimens,  which  latter  present  great  indi- 
vidual variation. 
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towards  black:***  a  statement  confirmed  by  sotDe  cubs  recently 
facought  forth  in  Mr.  WombwelKs  menagerie. 

This  animal  is  peculiar  to  South  Africa,  Where  it  is  numerous, 
and  generally  diffused;  being  known  as  the  Wo^or  Tiger  JVajf 
to  the  Gape  colonists :  it  is  also  sometimes  designated  the  Laughing 
Hfcena*  When,  running  about,  it  often  doubles  down  the  ears, 
which  are  then  inconspicuoos ;  and  frequently  turns  up  the  tail^ 
like  a  Dog.  Anecdotes  of  it  abound  in  the  writings  of  most  South 
African  trayellers. 

^  It  seldom,"  remark  s  Dr.  Smith,  <<  if  ever,  moves  abroad  during 
the  day,  but  passes  that  period  in  a  state  of  repose,  either  in  holes  of 
the  ground,  or  in  retired  situations  densely  covered  with  brush. 
Towards  night-fall  his  bowlings  are  regularly  heard,  annoancing  to 
the  Tarions  animals  the  approach  of  their  voracious  enemy,  and  thus 
enmblmg  many  of  them  to  escape  his  wiles.  The  propensity  this 
beaa*  baa  for  howling  seems,  therefore,  to  be  disadvantageous  to 
htm  ;  oBd  if  his  almost  continual  noise  be  not  intended  to  put  the  ani- 
mals upon  which  he  preys  upon  their  g^ard,  its  actual  purpcrae  b 
scarcely  conceivable,**  unless  it  be  to  inspire  tbem  with  terror,  and 
thus  to  facilitate  his  attacks.  *'  Some  have  surmised  it  to  be  bis  call 
to  creatures  of  his  own  species ;  but  that  this  is  not  the  case  is  cer* 
tain  from  the  faet  that  Hyasnas  are  heard  to  utter  their  supposed  call 
even  whfle  separating  from  each  other  farther  and  farther  as  each  cry 
is  uttered ;  in  addition  to  which,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  contrary 
to  the  habit  of  this  animal  to  hunt  in  company,  or  even  to  congregate 
in  great  mnnbers,  save  when  assembled  by  the  temptation  of  abun- 
dance of  carrion.  A  still  further  proof  that  the  Hyana's  cry  is  not 
a  friendly  call  to  his  own  species,  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  when 
individual  Hyasnas  hapve  found  a  dead  animal,  they  cease  to  utter  their 
melancholy  howl,  as  if  in  fear  of  calling  participators  of  the  feast 

^  Till  lately,**  adds  the  author,  in  conclusion  of  a  very  interesting 
aoeoontyt  ^*  Hyasnas  were  in  the  habit  of  paying  nightly  visits^to  the 
streets  of  Cape  Town,  and  were  regarded  as  very  useful  in  carrying 
awmy  the  animal  refuse,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  disagree* 
able.  This,  however,  no  longer  occurs,  parUy,  perhaps,  from  better 
regulations  now  existing  in  the  town,  and  partly  f^om  the  number  of 
these  animals  having  very  greatly  decreased*  Even  now,  however, 
individual  Hyasnas  occasionally  approach  the  town,  and  their  bowl- 
ings are  sometimes  heard  under  TaUe  Mountain,  and  in  other  direc- 

«  4fnttm  Zooldinff  p.  6& 

f  Quoted  in  the  Penny  CpelopatHoy  Art.  Hjsena. 

▼OL.   Z.,  NO.  XXVIII.  9 
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lions,  daring  the  nights.  In  the  countries  inhabited  by  the  Caffires 
they  are  very  numerous  and  daring,  generally  approaching  the  vil- 
lages daring  the  night,  and  attempting,  either  by  force  or  stratagem, 
to  pass  the  wattles  by  which  the  houses  are  defended,  when,  if  suc- 
cessful, they  not  unfrequendy  carry  off  some  young  child  of  the  fa- 
mily. Scars  and  marks  in  different  parts  of  the  body  often  testify  to 
the  traveller  how  dangerous  a  foe  the  natives  have  in  this  animal.*'' 

Thb  ordinary  Fossil  Hyjena  of  Europe 
(H.  speloMy  Groldfass),f 

Was  very  closely  allied  to  the  preceding  species,  but  still  larger:  its 
remains  occur  rather  plentifully  in  cavern  deposits,  in  various  paxts 
of  Europe,  including  the  British  isles.  No  bones  of  this  genus  ha?e 
hitherto  been  found  in  America,  where  the  geographical  distribattos 
of  the  living  ViverridcB  renders  it  probable  that  Hyaenas  DCTer 
existed.:^ 

The  rest  of  the  living  Hyanma  have  a  conspicaons  dorsal  mane, 
and  amazingly  stout  wiry  moustaches.  Their  ears  are  long  and 
pointed,  and  they  are  marked  with  dark  transverse  stripes. 

Thb  Brown  Hyana^ 

CH.  brunnea,  Thunberg ;    H,  vUloia,  Smith ;  H.  Jusca,  Beam. ; 
also  quoted  by  Lesson  as  H.  rufa,  Cuv.) 

Is  the  second  Cape  species,  and  intermediate  in  its  dentition  to  die 
two  other  living  Hyenas ;  differing  from  the  Spotted  in  the  greater  de- 

*  Caialcgue  qf  the  late  South  Afiiean  Mueeum, 

-f  Various  other  extinct  speciea  have  been  described,  as  J7.  speUn  iM^tr, 
Goldfiiss ;  H.  pritoa  (Hykne  rayUfonik),  M.  de  Sevres;  H.  nUermeditt,  ibid.; 
H.  PerrierUy  Brav.  Croiz.  and  Job ;  if.  wementU,  ibid. ;  and  H,  dubiat  ibkL : 
the  whole  of  these  European. 

X  The  genua  Battarit  of  Lichtenstein,  ranged  by  De  Blainville  and  othen 
near  the  Musangs  (Paradoxurtujf  appears  to  be  a  true  Plantigrade^  allied  to 
the  Racoons  and  Coatimondis ;  an  idea  first  suggested  to  us  bjr  our  valued 
friend  Mr.  Waterhouse,  the  able  curator  of  the  Zoological  Society's  muaeuo. 
Since  penning  this,  we  have  met  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  anatomj  of  Boi- 
Mtnj,  by  Prof,  de  Blainville^  in  the  Annales  (FAnattmne  et  Ph^wtlegie  for  Fe^ 
bruary,  1839,  p.  58,  which  completely  sets  at  rest  the  question,  in  our  mind, 
of  the  animal  being  a  true  Plantigrade.** 
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▼elopmeiit  of  the  secondary  lobes  of  its  false  molars,  in  the  superior  size 
of  the  small  retained  upper  tme  molar,and  in  the  existence  of  a  well- 
marked  taberedoua  portion  behind  the  lower  scissor-tootb ;  and  from 
the  Striped  in  the  greater  proportionate  bulk  of  its  molars  generally, 
and  the  absence  of  an  inner  tubercle  to  the  lower  scissor-tooth,  which 
is  strongly  marked  in  that  species.*  Its  sixe  is  inferior  to  that  of  ei- 
ther, and  externally  it  is  at  once  distinguished  by  the  very  long, 
hanging  brown  hair,  which  clothes  its  back  and  side^,  the  limbs  being 
barred  with  black.  The  largest  specimen  of  several  that  we  possess 
notes  of,  measured,  according  to  Mr.  Steedman,  four  feet  four  inches 
from  nose  to  base  of  tail,  the  tail  nine  inches  and  a  half,  or  with  its 
hair  one  foot  two ;  height  at  the  shoulder  two  feet  four,  and  two  feet 
at  the  croup.  **  Hair  of  the  whole  body  remarkably  long,  coarse, 
and  shaggy,^'  measuring  six  inches  and  upwards;  **but  short  and 
erisp  on  the  head,  ears,  and  extremities.  General  colour  of  the  head, 
body,  and  extremities,  grizzled  brown,  from  the  long  hairs  being 
greyish  towards  the  roots  and  brown  at  the  points,  marked  on  the 
sides  and  hips  with  large  but  rather  indistinct  transverse  bands,  of  a 
deep  vinous-brown  colour.  The  legs,  particularly  the  fore,  are 
marked  with  transverse  black  bands,  much  more  distinct  and  apparent 
than  those  on  the  body.  Tail  thickly  covered  with  longer  hair  than 
in  the  Spotted  Hyiena,  of  an  uniform  deep  brown.  The  fore-arms 
and  thighs  are  darker  than  the  other  parts  of  the  animal ;  and  a  large 
collar  of  dirty,  yellowish-white  surrounds  the  throat  and  extends  up 
the  sides  of  the  neck,  occupying  the  entire  space  between  the  setting 
on  of  the  head  and  the  shoulders.  Under  each  eye  there  is  a  large 
irregular  black  patch ;  the  chin  also  b  black,  and  a  narrow  band  of 
the  same  colour  marks  the  junction  of  the  head  and  neck,  bordered 
bj  the  dirty-white  collar  before  mentioned.  The  individual  was  aged, 
all  the  teeth  being  much  worn.  A  cub,  nineteen  inches  in  length, 
exhibited  the  same  general  characters,  except  that  the  hair  was  shorter 
and  more  woolly :  the  dark  transverse  bands  on  the  sides  and  hips 


*  'We  are  unaware  that  the  dentition  of  the  present  animal  has  previousljr 
been  described ;  nor  is  it  now  absolutely  certain  that  the  right  spedes  is  re- 
ferred to.  We  were  perfectly  fiuniliar  with  the  dental  characlen  of  H.  cro* 
euta  and  H.  vulgaru^  however,  when,  in  Mr.  Yarrell*8  collection,  a  solitary 
Hyaena*8  akuU  excited  our  attention,  aa  differing  from  all  that  we  liad 
ever  previously  examined ;  and  as  the  smaller  size  of  this  specimen  accords 
with  B.  hrunneoj  while  there  is  no  information  of  any  additional  recent  spe- 
cies, there  can  be  extremely  little  doubt  of  its  belonging  to  it.  Mr.  Tarrell 
was  quite  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  his  specimen. 
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were  little,  if  at  aU,  more  distinet,  and  tlie  dir^<w)ute  cellar  vii 
equally  coD^icaona."* 

This  aQimal  is  the  Stramd-  Wolf  or  StratmdnlMi  of  the  Cape 
colonists,  and  is  neither  so  common  nor  so  generally  difiosed  as  tbe 
Spotted  Hysenas ;  bat  appears  to  extend  farther  norAwaxdit  the  spe- 
cimen in  the  Zoological  Society's  Mosenm  having  been  reoeiTed  firom 
near  the  Gambia*  <<  It  is  well  known,"  writes  Mr.  Steedman,  <*to 
the  fturmers  who  reside  along  the  soathern  shores  near  the  Cap^ 
where  it  feeds  apon  carrion,  and  whatever  is  occasionally  thrown  up 
by  the  ocean,  as  dead  Whales,  &c  Bat  when  food  becomes  Marce 
it  commits  great  depredations  upon  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  colo- 
nists, by  whom  its  incursions  are  much  dreaded*  A  very  fine  speci- 
men" (despribed  in  the  foregoing  paragraph)  ''  that  had  been  joit 
shot  by  a  farmer,  had  destroyed  three  large  caWea  belonging  to  him. 
(  was  informed  that  it  is  a  remarkably  canning  animal,  retiring^  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  tbe  scene  of  its  depredations  to  elude 
pursuit,  and  concealing  itself,  during  the  day-time,  in  the  moontaiitf, 
or  in  the  thick  bush,  which  extends  in  large  patches  throughout  the 
sandy  district  in  which  it  is  usually  found.  The  cub  I  procured  wu 
one  of  three  obtained  alive  in  the  Nieuveld  mountains,  a  considera- 
ble distance  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  which  shews  that  this  qw- 
cies  is  not  so  stricUy  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  sea-coast  u  its 
colonial  name  would  apply,  or  as  the  accounts  of  travellers  would 
lead  us  to  imagine." 

Aninstructive  accountof  the  Brown  Hysnajby  Dr.  Andrew  Smitb, 
the  enterprising  African  traveller,  to  whom  soology  has  recently 
been  so  much  indebted,  is  published  in  the  15th  volume  of  the  TtoM" 
Moclions  of  the  Linnaan  Society,  where  it  is  stated  that  "it  seldom 
attacks  the  larger  quadrupeds,  and  it  is  only  Sheep,  Goats,  and  such 
like  animals,  that  suffer  from  its  predatory  nature."  A  captive  in- 
dividual which  that  naturalist  long  pos&essed,  was  always  unusually  ac- 
tive during  rain,  and  habitually  avoided  warmth :  its  disposition 
vras  exceedingly  cunning  and  distrustful,  and  it  shewed  an  anxiety  to 
carry  off  things  of  all  description  to  its  place  of  retreat,  which  were 
not  without  difficulty  regained;  it  thus  concealed  its  food,  and  if 
stated  to  have  seiaed  on  bones  in  preference  to  flesh.    Both  this 

*  Steedmaa*a  1Vand0rif»ff$  m  South  Africa^  iL,  114. 

t  Since  penning  tbe  above,  we  have  found  a  notice,  in  the  Anmlm  im  SA- 
moe$  N(Uur$ae$,  (torn,  v.,  p.  927,  n$w  miet),  of  the  Spotted  Hysnia  beiqgaet 
with  in  Senegal.  Cuvier  remarks,  in  his  0$§men9  FottUOf  that  a  figure  of  it 
occurs  in  an  ancient  manuscript  of  Opplan* 
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and  the  H.  crocuia,  naiXBtefl  Dr.  Smith,  uneqaivocaUjr,  aie  in  the 
hftbit  of  carrying  bones  to  their  wild  retreats,  and. of  emplojring 
tbemselTes  in  crushing  ihem  during  the  day.  The  captive  indiyi. 
dual  adverted  to  killed  and  devoured  a  young  Dog,  its  companion. 

Thb  Stripbd   Htana 

(JET.  vuigarU,  Desm. ;  H.  afUiqtmrum,  Temm. ;  H.  Hriata,  Zimm.; 

Canis  hyasna,  of  Linnaeus). 

Is  the  only  existing  member  of  the  sub-family  met  with  out  <^ 
Afirica,  being  found  from  India  to  Abyssinia  and  Senegal,  inclusive. 
Bruce  thought,  however,  that  he  could  distinguish  the  Hyena  of 
Sjrria  from  that  of  Barbary,  by  a  more  Dog-like  muxzle.  It  is  rea- 
dily known  by  the  distinct  black  stripes  crossing  the  body  and  limbs, 
and  conspicuous  thick  mane  continued  along  the  whole  spine ;  a 
great  black  space  on  the  fore-neck,  that  recals  to  mind  the  Civets; 

Sixe,  that  of  a  large  Dog,  but  shorter-bodied,  or  about  four  feet 
four  inches  irom  snout  to  base  of  tail ;  the  tail  eleven  inches  more, 
or  with  its  hair  one  foot  five ;  height,  at  the  shoulders  two  feet  four, 
and  at  the  croup  about  three  inches  less."*  Colour  uxuform  pale 
brownish-grey,  or  somewhat  darker  above  than  beneath,  with  irre. 
gular  black  transverse  stripes  on  the  body  and  limbs,  disposed 
obliquely  on  the  shoulders  and  haunches.  Front  of  the  neck,  outside 
of  the  ears,  and  muzzle  black ;  and  a  thick  bushy  mane,  composed 
of  hairs  from  six  to  nine  inches  long  (increasbg  in  length  back. 
ward),  and  hanging  over  on  each  side,  along  the  whole  nape  and 
spine  till  lost  in  the  taiLbrush,  and  which  is  erected  when  the  ani. 
mal  is  threatening.    The  mane  and  tail  both  marked  with  blackish 

"  Bruce  mentions  oae  that  measured  five  feet  nine  inches  fipom  muzzle  to 
tail ;  but  none  have  been  seen  in  Europe  approechlng  those  dimensions.  He 
must  have  meant  the  total  length  to  the  end  of  the  tail-tuft,  which  just 
agrees  with  the  admeasurements  above  given,  tsken  flrom  a  fine  snd  well- 
etolTed  spedmen,  exceedingly  well  mounted,  in  the  museum  of  the  Zoologi- 
cal Sodetj.  The  dimensions  above  i^ven  by  Bruce  are  copied  from  CuvicE's 
Ouemem  FouUet ;  but  we  find,  on  reference  to  the  Appendix  to  Bruce^s 
Travels,  which  we  had  no  opportunity  of  referring  to  wlien  the  above  was 
written,  that  that  author  spedfies  his  admeasurement  firom  nose  to  taU,  in- 
sisting much  on  the  great  size  of  a  particular  breed  of  Striped  Hyaenafl^  of 
wirick  the  specimen  adverted  to  was  an  example,  and  which  breed  may  yet 
prove  to  be  specifically  difierent. 
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spots  and  stripes^  variously  and .  irregularly  placed.  The  body, 
markings  differ  considerably  in  intensity  in  difierent  individuals,  and 
we  have  seen  one  wherein  the  stripes  were  so  much  broken  and 
scattered  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name. 

This  widely-diffused  species  about  Mount  Libanusy  Syria,  the 
north  of  Asia^  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Algiers,  is  known^  acooiding 
to  Bruce,  to  feed  mostly  upon  large  succulent  bulbs,  as  those  of  the 
Frilillaria;  and  that  author  informs  us  that  he  has  known  large 
spaces  of  fields  turned  up  by  it  to  get  at  onions  and  other  roots, 
which  are  chosen  with  such  care,  that,  after  peeling  them,  aU  such 
are  rejected  as  are  tinged  with  rottenness,  as  before  noticed.  Shaw, 
the  traveller,  likewise  asserts,  that,  in  default  of  other  food,  it  will 
eat  the  roots  of  plants,  and  will  feed  on  the  tender  shoots  of  palms. 
He  speaks  of  it  as  an  unsociable  animal,  solitary,  and  inhabitmg  the 
chasms  of  the  rocks.  In  Abyssinia,  and  other  hot  dimates,  however, 
the  Striped  Hyena  becomes  much  more  camivorons,  and  a  perfect 
pest  from  its  abundance,  which  is  induced,  in  some  degree,  by  the 
unclean  habits  of  the  inhabitants,  who  leave  the  Hyenas  to  per- 
form  the  office  of  scavengers  in  removing  a  vast  quantity  of  decay- 
ing animal  matter.  So  far  they  are  indeed  useful,  but  their 
multiplication  is  thus  obviously  encouraged  to  a  noxious  extent ;  for 
they  resort  to  the  towns  and  villages  in  multitudes  at  dusk,  destroy 
every  domestic  animal  to  which  they  can  gain  access,  and  if  they 
do  not  habitually  attack  man,  from  whom  they  are  rather  dispoeed 
to  flee,  still  it  is  not  exactly  pleasant  to  hear  them  grunting  all 
around,  to  encounter  them  at  eyery  turn,  or  to  be  awoke,  as  the 
traveller  Bruce  was  on  one  occasion,  by  something  moving  under 
his  bed,  to  be  greeted  by  the  night-sparkling  glare  of  the  eyes  of  one 
of  these  animals,  trying  to  make  off  with  his  bunch  of  candles! 
We  have  never  heard  of  either  this  or  the  Spotted  Hysena  injuring 
a  grown  human  being  under  such  circumstances,  but  infimts  are 
particularly  subject  to  be  carried  off  by  them.  The  statement  that 
the  Striped  Hyaena  inhabits  South  Africa  rests  on  the  solitary  testi- 
mony of  Levaillant,  who  appears  to  have  met  with  it  in  the  country 
of  the  Grreat  Namaquas,  towards  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.*  It  cer- 
tainly does  not  occur  towards  the  Cape. 

We  have  next  to  describe  a  very  singular  little  animal,  the  denti- 


*  See  the  narrative  of  his  second  expedition,  vol.  iiL,  68^  £iigliih  truulft* 
tion.    He  distingidshes  ali  tliree  spedes. 
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tioa  of  which  is  saffidendy  curions  as  compared  with  all  the  rest 
of  the  Camhform,  hut  particukrly  so  in  reference  to  the  Hysena 
genus,  to  which,  in  other  respects,  it  is  proximately  allied. 

Thk  Pbotlb  CProUies*  Is.  Qeof.^, 

The  incisors  and  canines  of  which  present  no  deviation  from  the  or. 
dinary  form,  and  are  duly  developed,  though  the  exterior  incisors 
are  not  large ;  but  the  complement  of  molars  is  deficient,  and  such 
as  are  present  appear  as  though  their  development  had  been  pre* 
maturely  arrested  at  an  early  stage. 

There  are,  in  all,  four  cheek.teeth  on  each  side  above,  of  very 
small  tdxe,  and  separated  from  each  other,  especially  the  hindmost, 
which  presents  a  tuberculous  surface,  having  two  tubercles;  the 
three  others  being  pointed  false  molars,  and  simply  conical.  In  the 
lower  jaw  there  are  two  analogous  false  molars,  which  lock  on 
either  side  of  the  middle  one  above,  the  second  having  a  slight 
trace  of  a  posterior  process ;  and  situate  much  further  backward, 
bat  anteriorly  to  the  upper  true  molar,  is  a  third  below,  having 
two  little  points,  and  also  a  small  tubercle.  The  scissor-teeth  are 
altogether  wanting;  and  of  what  use  the  other  diminutive  molars 
ean  be  to  the  animal  is  assuredly  not  obvious ;  Dr.  Smith,  indeed, 
asserts  that  they  often  fall  out  at  an  early  age.t  The  incisors  be. 
loDgEng  to  the  only  skull  we  have  seen  were  singularly  worn  down, 
as  if  much  more  employed  by  this  than  any  other  of  the  Canuvara, 

In  other  respects,  the  Protle  is  almost  a  miniature  striped  Hyena, 
hot  with  more  slender  limbs,  a  developed  fifth  toe  on  the  fore-feet,  a 
smooth  tongue,  smaller  head,  and  finer  brushy  tail ;  and  not  only 
without  the  two  additional  pairs  of  ribs,  but  having  one  pair  less 
than  the  Lycaons  and  Dogs :  the  anal  pouch,  with  its  transverse 
aperture,  is  precisely  similar.    Only  one  species  is  known, 

Thb  Crbstbd  Pbotlb, 

CPr.critkktuSfAucUj  Pr. Lalandii,ls. Qeof, ;  Vioerra HyanouUsy 

Cuv.,  originally). 

Or  il«rri{- fFoj^C'earih-wolf")  and  Nadrrm  Jackal,  of  the  Cape  co- 
lonists.   It  is  less  than  a  common  Fox,  of  a  greyish  colour,  with 

*  il^M^x«f,  undevdaped:  in  reference  to  the  structure  of  the  molars. 
t  Afiican  Zoohf/fh  p*  48. 
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fewer  traoBvene  streaks  than  the  Striped  Hyena,  a  hmg,  tbkk 
mane,  particularly  apoa  the  shoulders  (where  the  hairs  measure  nx 
inches  in  length),  and  fine  hrushy  tail,  as  before  remarked.  We 
will  copy  Dr.  Andrew  Smith's  more  particular  description  of  it 

'^Length,  from  note  to  base  of  tail,  three  feet;  of  tail,  thirteen 
inches:  height  at  the  shoulder  seyenteen  inches,  at  croup  about 
fifteen.  Muaale  black,  thinly  covered  with  some  fine  reddish  for; 
hair  between  the  eyes  nearly  black ;  the  upper  and  latersl  parks  of 
the  head  pencilled  black  and  reddiah-white,  each  hair  behig  anna- 
lated  with  these  odours;  under  surface  of  the  lower  jaw  black ;  esn 
with  a  thin  covering  of  blackish  hairs  externally,  their  inner  sur- 
face  bare,  excepting  the  margins,  which  are  covoed  with  « whitish 
hair*  Woolly  hair  of  the  neck  and  body  very  abundant ;  and  jd- 
lowish-white,  clouded  with  subrufous  towards  the  surface,  blackish 
towards  the  body :  bristly  hairs  abundant  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck  and  centre  of  the  back,  where  they  form  the  mane,  and  are 
annulated  black  and  white ;  on  the  sides  they  are  scanty,  yeUowish- 
white,  and  much  longer  than  the  woolty  hair.  On  each  side  of  the 
neck,  a  little  below  the  mane,  a  longitudinal  blackish  stripe ;  oa  the 
body  and  shoulders  a  number  of  yertkal  stripes ;  and  on  the  extre- 
mities towards  the  body  several  transverse  bands  of  the  same  odomv 
on  a  ground^tint  siaular  to  that  of  the  body.  Lower  parts  ci  the 
extremities  deep  black  in  frmit,  and  on  the  sides  ;  rufous-white  be- 
hind: throat,  breast,  and  belly,  yelbwish-whiter  tail,  towardi  it> 
root,  variegated  yellowish-white  and  black ;  the  last  two-thinis  sp 
pealing  nearly  black,  the  hairs  being  only  yellowisluwhite  toiwards 
their  bases.  In  the  female,  the  woolly  hair  has  scartehr  auf  of  the 
subrufous  tints  which  are  abundant  in  old  males,  and  the  mane  is 
not  so  dark:  indeed,  aU  the  colours  may  be  stated  to  be  of  a  lighter 
hue.*^    The  young,  when  very  small,  resemble  the  adults. 

This  animal  has  hitherto  been  met  with  principally  in  South 
Africa,  where,  according  to  Dr.  Smith,  it  is  not  very  abundant;  but 
it  appears  that  a  spedmen  has  likewise  been  killed  in  Upper  £g7pt,t 
though  whether  of  the  exact  same  species  remains  to  be  ascertained. 
Should  it  prove  so,  which  n  not  generally  the  case  with  the  quad- 
rupeds of  North  and  South  Africa,  the  probable  inference  would 
be,  that  its  principal  habitat  is  within  the  tropics. 

It  is  a  very  timid  animal,  and  social  with  its  own  kind.    ''Uader- 


*  4/Hem  Zoology,  p.  48. 

t  M.Is.Geo£  St.  nUtAse,  Amain  deo  iSlcimcw  i^^«liMW<fef»  torn,  if,  968, 
new  series. 
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tending  it  to  be  rather  numerous,"  writes  Mr.  Steedman,  <'  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Vanstaden  Riyer^'  (near  Algoa  Bay),  ''and 
being  desirous  of  obtaining  a  specimen,  I  accompanied  a  farmer  in 
seaieh  of  the  burrows.  We  soon  discovered  the  spoor  or  track  of 
these  animals  quite  fresh ;  and  following  it  for  some  distance  over 
sandy  hillocks  thickly  covered  with  bushes,  we  at  length  found  their 
retreat,  which,  to  all  appearance,  they  had  recently  quitted.  It 
was  a  subterraneous  cave,  with  several  holes,  each  leading  to  one 
principal  cell.  It  seemed  that  these  holes  were  intended  to  facili- 
tate escape  in  case  of  attack,  the  animal  being  extremely  timid.  In 
proof  of  this>  I  may  mention  the  circumstance  of  the  farmer  who  ac- 
companied me  having,  upon  one  occasion,  ventured  to  take  away 
the  young,  without  any  apprehension  of  being  interrupted  by  the 
old  ones,  which  had  fled  at  his  approach.  After  a  day  spent  in 
fruitless  search,  we  were  unable  to  get  even  a*  sight  of  this  curious 
animaL  The  farmer  informed  me  that,  on  moonlight  nights,  he 
had  frequently  seen  as  many  as  ten  or  fifteen  of  them  together, 
prowling  among  the  hills  in  pursuit  of  prey,  and  raising  a  roost 
frightful  howl."*  Levaillant  mentions  occasionally  distinguishing 
the  howl  of  some  quadruped,  besides  that  of  the  Hysena  and  that  of 
the  Cape  Jackal,  about  his  encampments  at  night,  which  his  Hot- 
tentots  informed  him  was  the  Aard^Wolf:  whatever  it  might  be, 
he  adds,  it  fed  along  with  the  Jackals  and  Hy9Bnas.t 

The  Protle  is  stated  to  prey  on  very  young  Lambs,  and  to  attack 
the  massive  fatty  protuberance  on  the  tails  of  the  African  Sheep.^ 
No  doubt  it  also  feeds  on  very  putrid  carrion,  so  far  decomposed  as 
to  require  no  further  division  than  can  be  effected  by  tugging  at  it 
with  the  canines ;  a  supposition  which,  indeed,  is  favoured  by  the 
circumstance  of  the  lower  canines  being  a  little  curved.  Its  dental 
system  must,  of  course,  incapacitate  it  for  severing  flesh,  except  that 
of  exceedingly  tender  young  animals. 

Having  now  disposed  of  ail  the  known  existing  species  of  Hy^ 
asninse,  and  described  them  somewhat  in  detail^  we  trust  that  we 
have  also  disposed  of  the  statement  that  the  teeth  constitute  the 
essential  character  of  Mammalia,  upon  which  the  group  might  even 
be  exclusively  constructed ;  inasmuch  as  it  appears  that  the  dental 
system  is  subject  to  adaptive  modifications  which  might  occur  alike 


Wanderin^t  in  South  Afrieoy  vol.  i.,  p.  308. 
Narrative  of  second  expedition,  English  translation,  ii.,  323. 
Is.  GeofSt  Hilaire. 
VOL.  X.,  NO.  XXVfll.  10 
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in  genera  not  especially  allied  together.  Thus,  the  Hyaenas  and 
Cats  present  a  somewhat  anaiagous  dentition,  in  consequence  of  the 
abbreviation  of  the  muzzle,  coincident  with  a  development  of  the 
scissor-teeth,  displacing  the  tuberculous  molars,  so  that  one  only  is 
retained  above  and  none  below,  and  that  single  one  is  much  reduced 
in  size,  presenting  a  narrow  transverse  form  at  most;  The  Hyaenas 
and  Cats  have,  accordingly,  been  erroneously  approximated,  as  they 
possess  little  else  in  common  that  does  not  apply  to  the  Digitigrada 
generally.  The  Hyenas,  moreover,  pertaining  to  a  natural  family 
— the  Ftv^mdbv— the  members  of  which  are  only  partly  carnivo- 
rous, retain  a  vegetable-feeding  propensity,  notwithstanding  the  Ion 
of  the  tuberculous  portion  of  their  grinders ;  which  renders  it  ne- 
cessary  to  modify  another  general  proposition,  to  the  effect  that  the 
teeth  determine  the  regimen :  the  truth  being,  that  the  ordained 
regimen  determined  the  modification  of  the  teeth  in  the  first  in- 
stance, though,  to  whatever  extent  that  modification  may  be  carried, 
in  species  framed  on  any  particular  sub*type,  a  hankering  titer  the 
normal  regimen  of  that  sub-typical  group  generally  will  still  be 
manifested  ;  of  which  the  Hysenas  afford,  perhaps,  as  remarkable  an 
example  as  could  be  adduced.* 

*  The  foregoing  descriptions  of  the  Hymmnm  are  somewhat  abridged  fitHn 
a  manuscript  genml  work  on  the  Mammalia,  by  the  author  of  the  SMoftet, 
which  is  now  in  a  very  forward  state,  and  will  be  published  in  a  tingle  thick 
octavo  volume,  as  soon  as  he  has  sufficiently  studied  the  contents  of  the  prin- 
cipal continental  museums.  A  similar  work  on  Birds  is  likewise  in  progress 
which  will  probably  extend  to  two  volumes. 


[Page  52,  last  line,  for  £«jD^ef,  Jourdan,  read  J?ifj»fofVf,Doyere;  and  append, 
as  a  note,  the  following :  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  seen  the  figure  and 
description  of  this  animal  published  in  the  AwnaUi  det  Science*  Natmdks 
(new  series,  vol.  iv,  p.  270).  and  are  satisfied  that  it  is  a  true  member  of  the 
ItisecHvoray  Cuv.  idlied  to  Tupaia  and  Gymnurtu  In  approximating  it  to 
CryptoprocUtf  we  were  misled  by  Prof,  de  Blainville*s  arrangement  of  the  Car- 
niwrof  in  voL  viii.  of  the  same  work,  p.  279.] 
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THE  MONK;    A  STORY  OF  THE  ALPS. 

Thb  pass  of  the  great  St.  Bernard  has  been  more  than  once 
recorded  in  the  page  of  history,  as  the  scene  where  persevering 
enteiprise,  combined  ¥nth  daring  ambition,  and  supported  by  bold 
execution,  was  enabled  to  conquer  apparently  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles, and  to  render  vain  even  the  barriers  opposed  by  nature  to 
the  completion  of  man's  designs ;  and.  the  celebrated  Hospice,  ritu*. 
ated  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  has  for  ages  been  a  perpetu- 
ating monument  of  the  power  of  generous  sympathy  and  warm 
benevolenoe  to  defy  the  chills  of  perennial  snows,  and  the  desolation 
of  dreary  solitude. 

Though  this  pass  is  devoid  of  many  of  the  magnificent  features 
that  characterise  some  other  of  the  Alpine  tracts,  yet  its  wild  and 
nigged  paths  cannot  be  traversed  ¥nthout  feelings  of  deep  interest ; 
the  memory  will  revert  to  the  period  when  Hannibal*  led  his  Gar- 
thaginian  warriors  over  the  stupendous  Alps,  as  some  maintain,  by 
this  pass,  and  poured  down  his  legions  with  resistless  fury  on  the 
richly  cultivated  plains  of  Lombardy,  then  teeming  with  wealth  and 
luxory  that,  ere  long,  was  to  enervate  even  the  hardy  veterans  of 
Africa,  and  compel  them  to  yield  to  the  magic  spell  of  the  soft 
skies,  the  cooling  fountains,  and  the  love-fareathing  groves  of  Italy's 
genial  dime.  Since  that  period  small  bodies  of  troops  have  occa- 
sionally crossed  the  St.  Bernard ;  but  the  transit  of  forty  thousand 


*  The  ascent  of  the  Alps  by  Hannibal  and  his  army  is  described  as  having 
occupied  nine  days.  In  addition  to  the  obstacles  presented  to  their  advance 
by  the  rugged  nature  of  the  ground,  the  hardy  mountaineers  disputed  every 
pus  with  them,  and  frequently  broke  their  disciplined  ranks,  or  obliged 
them  to  retreat ;  but  at  length,  by  stratagem  and  perseverance,  the  Cartha- 
ginian general  succeeded  in  gaining  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  where  he 
permitted  the  soldiers  to  rest  two  days,  after  which  they  commenced  the  de- 
scent, which  was  found  extremely  difficult,  owing  to  the  steepness  of  the  de- 
clivity. At  one  point  a  precipice  of  one  thousand  feet  In  depth  seemed  to 
bar  their  fiurther  progress;  and  here  It  was  tliat  the  weU-known  artifice  of 
heating  the  rocks  by  fire  and  dissolving  them  with  vinegar,  was  resorted  to. 
From  whence  the  vinegar  was  obtained,  and  by  what  solvent  property  It 
was  enabled  to  reduce  primitive  granite»  the  historian  omits  to  mention ; 
possibly  the  efiervescing  wine,  for  wliich  the  valley  of  Aosta  is  famous,  may 
be  here  signified.  This^  if  given  to  the  soldiers,  might,  by  its  refreshing 
properties,  liave  stimulated  their  exertion,  and  enabled  them  to  overcome 
the  opposing  barriers. 
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regularly  disciplined  soldiers^  with  cavalry^  baggage^  and  two  hun- 
dred  pieces  of  artillery  over  this  paas^  was  reserved  for  the  giant 
genius  and  master  spirit  of  Napoleon  to  accomplish. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  form  even  a  faint  idea  of  the  mag. 
nitude  of  this  undertaking,  without  visiting  its  scene.  The  broken 
nature  of  the  ground,  the  narrowness  of  the  path,  the  abrupt  pre- 
cipices, and  the  deep  beds  of  torrents  to  be  passed  over,  with  the 
snow,  which,  at  that  early  season  of  the  year  (in  April)  was  many 
feet  thick  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  route,  would  all  seem  to 
render  the  undertaking  impracticable ;  but  an  end  was  to  be  gained, 
and  this  end  (if  in  human  power)  Napoleon  determined  should  be 
effected.  His  design  succeeded ;  he  accomplished  the  pass,  and  the 
field  of  Marengo  bears  bloody  evidence  how  completely  the  ma- 
noeuvre succeeded. 

During  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  great  numbers  of  devotees, 
performing  pilgrimages,  used  to  pass  into  Italy  by  this  road  ;  smd  it 
was  principally  to  aid  and  relieve  these  absolution-seeking  sinnen 
that  the  Hospice  established  by  Bernard,  about  the  tenth  century, 
was  founded.  The  monks  of  this  monastery  are  of  the  order  of 
St.  Augustine ;  their  self-devotion,  in  thus  voluntarily  residing; 
throughout  the  perpetual  winters  of  this  sterile  wOdemess,  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  assistance  to  weary  travellers  of  whatever  de- 
scription  or  country,  their  active  zeal,  their  benevolent  charity,  and, 
above  all,  their  indefatigable  exertions  in  rescuing  from  destructicm 
the  unfortunate  wayfarer  who  may  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the 
snow-storm,  cannot  fail  to  call  for  universal  gratitude  and  adminu 
tion.  Formerly  the  monks  were  possessed  of  considerable  property, 
and  their  funds  were  amply  sufficient  to  entertain  gratuitou^y  all 
the  travellers  who  took  shelter  under  their  hospitable  roof;  but  the 
spoliation  consequent  upon  revolutionary  changes  in  the  states  and 
empires  where  their  lands  lay,  has  materially  depreciated  their  re- 
venues ;  and  at  the  present  time  they  gladly  receive  any  contribo. 
tions  which  generosity  or  philanthrophy  may  dictate  to  the  visitor. 

During  a  short  stay  in  Switzerland,  in  the  year  18 — ^  I  had 
occasion  to  visit  the  Hospice  of  St.  Bernard,  and  to  become  perso- 
nally  acquainted  with  some  of  its  inmates. 

It  was  on  a  bright  morning  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  of 
November — (a  month  sometimes  unjustly  libelled ;  for,  notwith- 
standing its  general  gloom,  it  is  not  always  productive  of  clouds  and 
despondence  alone  ;  there  are  occasionally  cheering  gleams,  bright 
oases,  and  sunny  hours,  when  nature  seems  to  throw  off  the  veil  of 
mist  that  has  been  spread  over  her  beautiful  face,  and  to  smile  even 
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on  the  '^  seared  and  yellow  leaves"  which  lie  scattered  on  her  bosom, 
whilst  the  birds  sing  blithely  as  in  the  first  break  of  early  spring)— 
I  set  out  for  the  small  town  of  Martigny^  with  the  intention  of 
resting  one  night  at  the  Hospice,  and  proceeding  the  next  day  on 
my  journey  into  Italy.  I  took  with  me  two  stout  peasants  to  act 
as  guides ;  we  were  all  mounted  on  mules,  that  being  the  most 
ooDTenient  mode  of  ascending  the  pass.  The  extraordinary  sagacity 
and  more  than  human  foresight  of  these  animals,  when  in  the  perils 
of  the  mountain  tracts,  render  their  services  of  the  highest  value  to 
the  traveller.  It  was  advisable  to  take  every  precaution;  for 
though  the  weather  was  now  dear  and  open,  this  could  not  be  relied 
on  beyond  the  present  hour,  particularly  at  such  an  advanced  season 
of  the  year.  Should  a  storm  overtake  the  traveller  whilst  on  his 
way,  unless  he  has  some  person  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
mountain  paths  to  direct  him,  there  is  every  danger  of  losing  the 
track  and  perishing  in  the  storm. 

The  road,  for  some  time,  passes  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
Dranoe,  which  rushes  impetuously  down  a  narrow  rocky  channel, 
sometimes  dashing  over  perpendicular  ledges  many  feet  in  height, 
or  foaming  amongst  the  broken  fragments  of  stone  which  every, 
where  strew  its  bed.  We  halted  for  three  hours  at  the  village  of 
Liiddes,  in  order  to  recruit  the  mules  for  the  remaining  part  of  the 
ascent,  which,  from  this  place,  becomes  steeper  and  more  broken. 
We  here  learned  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  snow  had  fallen 
during  the  previous  days,  and  that  there  was  much  difficulty  and 
some  danger  in  proceeding ;  but  as  I  was  determined,  if  possible,  to 
reach  the  Hospice  that  evening,  and  it  was  now  but  mid-day,  I  pro- 
cured another  guide  to  accompany  us  on  foot,  and  assist  in  case  of 
any  accident ;  after  replenishing  our  brandy.fiasks,  we  set  out  with 
stout  hearts  and  warm  cloaks  on  our  perilous  journey.  The  road 
lies  up  a  deep  valley  bounded  on  either  side  by  bold  rocks  and  snow- 
corered  peaks,  from  which  the  sunbeams  were  reflected  with  almost 
painful  vividness.  After  leaving  the  hamlet  of  St.  Pierre,  all  ves- 
tiges of  habitation  cease;  the  paths  wind  for  a  short  distance 
through  a  forest  of  pine  and  larch,  which,  however,  soon  ceases,  and 
the  alpine  rose,  a  species  of  Rhododendron,  alone  blooms  in  the  so* 
litude ;  the  stream  assumes  the  character  of  a  brawling  torrent ;  the 
path  becomes  narrow  and  rugged ;  and  the  whole  scene  presents  as 
wild  and  desolate  an  appearance  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  After 
about  two  leagues  we  passed  a  small  chalet,  where,  in  the  summer, 
milk  and  other  refreshments  may  be  procured.  We  now  began  to 
find  the  journey  extremely  troublesome,  and  made  but  slow  pro- 
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gress ;  the  snow  was  so  soft,  owing  to  its  recent  fall,  that  the  muk& 
sank  in  abore  their  knees  at  every  step.  We  were,  theiefiire, 
obliged  to  dismount,  and  proceed  on  foot  with  the  assistance  of  long 
staves,  with  which  we  had  provided  ourselves.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  sun  was  obscured  by  dense  clouds,  the  skv  became  overcast,  and 
a  low  moaning  noise,  like  the  sound  of  the  distant  ocean,  occasioii* 
ally  broke  on  the  otherwise  death-like  stillness.  There  was  a  ddlL 
ing  gloom  cast  around  every  object,  respiration  became  difficolt  and 
oppressive,  from  the  attenuated  state  of  the  atmosphere.  The  walk- 
ing was  toilsome  and  difficult  in  the  extreme,  frequently  as  much 
ground  being  lost  by  one  unfortunate  slip,  as  had  required  sefenl 
steps  to  gain. 

We  had  advanced  in  this  manner  for  some  time  in  silenee,  when 
I  felt  a  smarting,  prickling  sensation  on  my  face,  and  I  turned  to 
one  of  the  guides  to  inquire  its  meaning.  He  pointed  to  the  muleSy 
and  I  observed  that  the  vacant  saddles  were  covered  with  small 
white  particles.  **  It  is  the  snow,"  he  said,  **  and  the  stonn  is  ga- 
thering fearfully  fast  about  us.  Do  you  see  yon  peak  ?"  I  strained 
my  eyes  in  the  direction  where  he  pointed,  md  saw,  at  a  oonsidenu 
ble  distance,  a  craggy  point,  which  was  scarcely  discernible  throiigfa 
the  increasing  darkness.  ^'  So  long  as  we  can  descry  that  point  we 
are  safe,"  he  continued,  **  but  we  must  lose  no  time.''  '*  How  bx 
are  we  from  the  convent  ?"  I  asked.  '*  A  strong  league  yet,"  he 
replied ;  **  but  I  have  traversed  the  way  often,  and  know  it  well, 
every  spot  is  familiar  to  me  by  day  and  night*'  He  said  this  in  a 
seemingly  careless  manner,  but  there  was  a  degree  of  anxiety  about 
his  tone  and  gesture  which  did  not  escape  my  notice. 

The  speaker  was  a  tall,  athletic  man,  about  forty  years  of  age. 
From  the  strength  and  symmetry  of  his  figure  he  seemed  fiirmed  to 
endure  hardship  and  to  achieve  enterprise ;  his  oonntenanoe  was 
open  and  intelligent,  and  his  broad  forehead  and  dauntless  eje  at 
once  bespoke  courage  and  daring,  combined  with  prudence  and  fixe- 
sight.  I  had  had  much  conversation  vrith  him  during  the  day,  and 
had  learned  some  of  his  history.  He  was  a  native  of  Thun,  and 
had,  in  common  with  all  the  Swiss  peasantry,  that  devoted  attadi- 
ment  to  country  and  home  which  has  become  proverfaia].  During 
his  early  life  he  had  passed  through  most  of  the  European  states,  in 
the  capacity  of  courier  to  different  travellers,  and  possessed  a  good 
deal  of  information,  with  a  superiority  of  air  and  language  to  the 
generality  of  his  class.  I  felt  the  atmost  confidence  and  reliance  in 
this  man's  knowledge  and  guidance,  for  faithfulness  to  trust  has 
ever  been  the  characteristic  of  the  Swiss  nation.    The  sequel  proved 
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that  I  had  not  formed  a  wrong  estimate  of  his  character.    The  other 
person  we  brought  from  Martigny  proved  to  be  quite  a  youth,  and 
but  little  acquainted  with  the  pass.     He  began  to  show  signs  of  fa- 
tigue  and  exhaustion  soon  after  we  reached  the  snow^  and  was  now 
incapable  of  proceeding  without  assistance.    His  frequent  request 
fras  to  sit  down  and  rest,  but  this  would  have  been  at  once  leaving 
him  to  his  fate ;  for  when  the  feeling  of  drowsiness  is  yielded  to  in  or. 
der  to  get  a  Httle  temporary  ease,  the  unfortunate  victim  presently 
£dls  into  a  deep  sleep,  from  which  he  never  more  awakes.    We 
therefore  urged  him  to  proceed,  I  supporting  him  on  one  side,  and 
the  man  who  had  accompanied  us  from  St.  Pierre  occasionally  aiding 
both,  while  Stieny,  our  experienced  guide,  kept  a  few  paces  in  ad- 
vance.     To  the  exertion  required  in  sustaining  my  burden,  and  the 
excitement  consequent  upon  it,  I  was  probably  indebted  for  my  life. 
That  benumbing  sensation  of  the  extremities  which  is  generally  the 
forerunner  of  complete  paralysis,  had  begun  to  overpower  me;  and 
it  was  only  by  a  very  strong  effi)rt  that  I  could  throw  it  off  to  take 
an  active  part  in  our  present  situation,  which  every  moment  became 
mare  hasaidous.    The  light  had  nearly  faded,  and  an  impenetrable 
veil  was  fast  shrouding  the  heavens,  the  breese  came  in  fitful 
gusts,  and  the  icy  spicules  increased  in  quantity.    I  looked  towards 
the  beacon  of  our  hope ;  it  was  still  visible  through  the  dimness,  but 
heavy  clouds  rested  over  it,  and  seemed  about  to  wrap  it  within 
their  dark  folds.    Our  progress  was  necessarily  slow,  having  to  drag 
our  companion  along  at  every  step.    To  have  left  him  in  his  hope- 
less condition,  was  not  in  English  or  Swiss  hearts.    It  was  still  half 
a  league  to  the  Hospice,  and  the  night  was  ui)on  us.    Not  a  word 
was  spoken,  but  we  persevered.    The  path  for  some  time  had  been 
between  two  lofty  ridges  of  rock,  which,  in  some  degree,  screened  it 
Iroin  the  storm  ;  but  we  now  entered  on  an  open  exposed  tract  of 
the  mountain,  where  there  was  nothing  to  interrupt  the  violence 
of  the  tempest,  which  now  burst  upon  us  with  appalling  fury.  The 
wind,  as  if  hitherto  disappointed  of  its  prey,  swept  with  resistless 
impetuosity  across  the  barren  waste,  whirling  the  snow  round  and 
round,  and  dashing  it  against  us  with  such  force  as  to  produce  con. 
aderable  pain.    It  was  impossible  to  distinguish  any  object,  even  at 
the  shortest  distance,  the  immense  quantity  of  falling  particles  to- 
tally obscuring  vision ;  the  breath,  too,  was  now  drawn  with  in- 
creased difficulty,  and  to  advance  was  like  facing  a  cataract.     The 
moles  uttered  a  plaintive  cry,  and  shrank  cowering  before  the  blast. 
We  sheltered  ourselves  in  the  best  way  we  could  behind  them,  and 
waited  until  the  extreme  violence  of  the  storm  should  be  past ;  in  a 
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few  minutes  the  power  of  the  hurricane  aeemed  partly  exhausted, 
but  the  snow  fell  fast  as  ever. 

Stierry  was  by  my  side :  "  We  must  move  from  this  place  at  sU 
risks/'  he  said,  *'  or  our  bed  will  be  a  cold  one,  and  our  sleep  long/' 
"  Which  way  lies  the  road  ?"  I  inquired.  "  I  must  endeavour/'  he 
replied,  **  to  discover  it ;  it  is  marked  by  wood  posts,  put  down  at 
intervals  ;  and  if  I  can  find  one  of  these  we  may  perhaps  reach 
better  quarters."  He  spoke  with  a  calm  decision  and  presence  of 
mind,  that  were  well  calculated  to  inspire  hope  and  confidence. 
''  Hold  fast  the  end  of  this  cord,"  he  continued,  "  when  I  call  to  you 
to  follow  it,  join  me."  Then,  attaching  the  other  end  to  his  own 
arm,  he  went  to  such  a  distance  as  the  length  of  the  line  (which 
was  considerable)  would  allow,  and  described  a  circuit.  By  these 
means  the  cord  was  brought  in  contact  with  the  desired  object. 
We  soon  heard  the  signal,  and  with  the  assistance  of  our  due  we 
readily  gained  the  spot  where  he  stood,  which  was  marked  by  one 
of  the  guide-posts  before  mentioned.  He  now  advanced,  as  before, 
to  the  next  post,  and  we  followed,  when  the  word  was  given,  in 
like  manner.  We  pressed  on  for  some  time,  alternately  halting 
and  proceeding  on  our  way,  as  our  intrepid  conductor  ascertained 
the  safety  of  the  ground ;  and  we  had  begun  to  entertain  great 
hopes  of  extricating  ourselves  ;  but  these  hopes  were  soon  doomed 
to  be  crushed.  After  waiting  a  much  longer  time  than  usual  with- 
out  receiving  the  signal,  I  became  alarmed.  Stierry  returned,  and 
said  he  had  sought  in  vain  for  the  next  mark  to  direct  our  path,  and 
'*  to  proceed,"  he  continued,  "  without  knowing  it,  were  but  to 
court  our  fate."  <'  Would  it  not  be  practicable,"  I  asked, ''  to  return 
and  take  shelter  in  the  chalet  we  passed  ?"  ''  No,"  he  replied,  **  I 
might  be  enabled  to  retrace  my  steps,  but  for  yoti  it  would  be  impos. 
sible."  ^'Then  go,"  I  exclaimed,  ''why  sacrifice  more  lives Uian 
are  required  ?"  "  Because,"  he  replied,  "  I  would  rather  die  than 
desert  my  trust.  It  shall  never  be  said  that  Heniy  Stierry  fonook, 
in  the  hour  of  peril  and  adversity,  tha<(e  he  was  bound  to  assist,  and 
would  have  followed  through  sunshine  and  prosperity.  If  I  cannot 
change  your  lot,  I  can  at  least  share  it.  Nothing  now  remains  qnt 
for  us  to  draw  close  together,  and  endeavour  to  keep  out  this  intense 
cold."  I  could  not  but  admire,  and  be  deeply  affected  with,  his  at- 
tachment and  fidelity,  and  saw  it  was  vain  to  urge  him  farther. 

Whilst  he  spoke,  I  felt  the  blood  which  had  been  warmed  by  the 
exertion  and  interest  of  our  perilous  circumstances,  flow  back  with 
icy  chillness  to  the  heart ;  and  a  full  eonseiousness  of  our  utterly 
hopeless  condition,  for  the  first  time,  came  upon  me.     We  obeyed 
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the  last  injunction  of  our  guide^  and  all  crept  close  to  each  other, 
when,  after  addressing  a  joint  and  ferrcnt  supplication  to  Heaven, 
we  awaited  in  silence  our  doom,  which  now  seemed  inevitable.  I 
soon  began  to  experience  a  return  of  those  sensations  of  numbness 
which  had  been  for  a  time  overcome,  together  with  on  indescribable 
giddiness  and  exhaustion,  which  promised  speedily  to  render  me  in. 
capable  of  reoeivmg  external  impressions.  I  had  been  in  this  state 
for  some  time,  and  was  fast  sinking  into  insensibility,  when  a  strange 
sound  struck  upon  my  ear.  At  first  it  was  blended  with  all  the 
confused  feelings  of  a  bewildered  fancy,  but  it  came  again  and  again, 
distinct  and  certain.  I  raised  myself,  and  laid  my  hand  on  Stierry's 
arm,  but  he  did  not  move.  I  called  to  him ;  he  started,  and  in. 
quired  what  I  needed.  ''  Listen,"  I  replied.  '*  What  sound  is 
that  ?  I  have  heard  it  more  than  once :  now,  now  it  oomes  again ; 
it  is  like  the  distant  bark  of  a  dog."  He  laid  his  ear  down  to  the 
snow  for  an  instant,  then,  springing  to  his  feet,  he  exclaimed,  "  It 
is  i  it  is !  we  may  yet  be  saved !  That  sound  is  the  signal  of  re. 
lief;  some  of  the  brave  souls  from  the  monastery  are  out  to.night 
on  their  errand  of  mercy.  Ood  grant  they  may  turn  this  way  !" 
We  could  now  plainly  distinguish  the  deep  baying  of  a  dog,  and 
imagined  we  could  occasionally  discover  human  voices  swelling  on 
the  fareexe :  then  again  all  was  still,  perfectly  still :  hope  died  with, 
in  ns,  and  the  heart  became  sick.  It  might  be  nothing  but  the 
wind  wailing  through  the  rugged  ravines,  or  the  mountain  spirits 
revelling  with  demoniac  glee  in  the  desolation  of  the  storm.  Again 
the  sounds  were  borne  upon  the  gale ;  they  approached,  and  again 
died  away  :  to  have  aid  so  near,  and  yet  with  the  possibility  that  it 
might  never  reach  us,  rivalled  even  the  tortures  of  Tantalus.  Could 
we  but  make  our  situation  known,  deliverance  was  at  hand.  We 
shonted  with  all  the  vehemence  of  mingled  hope  and  despair,  but 
our  voices  went  faintly  over  the  expanded  waste.  That  instinctive 
and  mysterious  love  of  life  which  is  implanted  in  every  breast,  and 
which  is  only  extinguished  by  the  utter  annihilation  of  being,  now 
rekindled  the  almost  expiring  spark  of  vitality  in  our  companions. 
They  joined  their  voices  to  ours,  and  we  continued  our  efforts.  In 
a  short  time,  we  had  the  inexpressible  delight  of  knowing  that  our 
deliverers  were  advanchig  rapidly  to  the  rescue;  the  gleam  of 
torches  was  now  discovered  through  the  darkness,  and  soon  after  the 
noble  mastiff,*  who  firfet  apprized  us  of  the  coming  succour,  had 

*  In  the  museum  at  Berne  there  is  preserved  the  skeleton  of  one  of  these 
sagKioufl  animals,  who  for  many  years  was  well  known  on  the  Great  St  Ber- 
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by  his  unerring  sagacity  discovered  our  re8ting.place«  He  exhibited 
every  symptom  of  satisfaction,  by  leaping  about  us,  and  rubbing 
himself  against  diffexent  parts  of  our  bodies,  in  order  to  impart  a 
portion  of  warmth  to  the  frozen  limbs ;  while,  ever  and  anon,  he 
uttered  two  or  three  short  barks,  to  inform  those  who  were  ap- 
proaching that  he  had  found  something  which  required  their  imme- 
diate  attendance.  Twelve  or  fourteen  persons  now  appeared,  some 
carrying  flambeaux,  others  provided  with  long  poles  and  ropes.  The 
help  came  most  opportunely,  as  by  this  time  the  whole  of  our  party 
were  incapable  of  moving.  We  were  quickly  conveyed  to  the  Hob. 
pice,  and  soon  safely  deposited  within  its  sheltering  walls.  Here, 
all  the  usual  remedies  were  employed  to  restore  drculation^  and 
with  complete  success ;  cordials  were  administered  in  due  time ;  and 
with  the  luxury  of  a  good  fire,  warm  clothing,  and  refreshing  food, 
the  perils  we  had  gone  through  were  almost  forgotten,  and  we  re- 
tired to  rest,  fervently  thanking  the  wise  Director  of  all  events  for 
our  preservation,  and  the  monks  of  St.  Bernard  as  the  instruments 
with  which  it  had  been  accomplished. 

During  the  next  and  several  succeeding  days,  the  weather  was  so 
tempestuous  that  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  for  me  to  continue  my 
journey.  I  therefore  gladly  accepted  the  kind  invitation  of  the  fiu 
thers  to  rest  under  their  roof  until  a  favourable  change  in  the  ele- 
ments should  permit  me  to  proceed  in  safety.  In  this  time  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  learning  much  of  the  domestic  economy  of  their 
establishment,  remarking  minutely  the  habits  and  manners  of  its 
inmates.  The  individuals  composing  this  community  are  a  simple, 
hearted,  unsophisticated  set  of  men.  Separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  both  by  the  nature  of  their  vocation,  and  their  peculiar  loca- 
lity, they  are  untainted  by  the  prejudices,  vices,  and  foibles  of  busy 
life.  They  neither  make  nor  meddle  in  the  afiairs  and  events  which 
disturb  general  society.  They  know  but  little  of  the  ambition  and 
intrigue  by  which  states  and  empires  are  governed,  or  of  the  specu- 
lations and  controversies  which  agitate  scientific  inquiry.  There 
are,  indeed,  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  men  who  (disappointed  and 
disgusted  at  finding  noxious  weeds  springing  up  at  every  step  in 
what  they  had  visionarily  pictured  the  bright  flower-garden  of  life) 
have,  after  gathering  some  of  the  bloom  from  the  passing  hours, 
and  perhaps  finding  it  mingled  with  the  bitter  poison  of  blighted 
hope,  turned  from  the  delusive  mirage,  and  devoted  the  remainder 

nard,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  direct  means  of  saving  fifteen  hvman 
beings  firom  the  death  that  awaited  them. 
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of  their  days  to  the  solitude  of  a  cloister.  Amongst  this  number^  I 
jadged  Father  Stephano  to  have  been.  He  was  a  man  about  thirty, 
fire  years  of  age^  although  the  lines  of  suffering  and  sorrow  were  so 
vidUy  impressed  upon  his  countenance  that  he  appeared  much 
older.  Hi^  customary  bearing  was  reserved  and  mdancholy  ;  but 
at  times  the  momentary  gleam  whidi  spread  over  his  dark  features, 
and  the  restless  glances  which  flashed  from  his  expressive  eyes,  told 
the  workings  of  a  proud  and  sanguine  spirit  not  altogether  subdued 
to  endure  the  present,  or  steeled  to  the  memory  of  the  past.  I  had 
8  strong  desire  to  become  better  acquainted  with  this  person,  as  he 
had  been  particularly  active  in  our  rescue,  and  seemed  to  possess  a 
superior  mind  to  his  companions.  At  first,  he  withdrew  from  every 
advance  to  confidence :  he  even  shunned  the  politeness  of  common 
intercourse ;  but,  in  time,  he  yielded  so  far  as  to  converse  freely  on 
indifferent  subjects,  and  asked  numerous  questions  relating  to  pass- 
ing^vents  and  general  opinions. 

His  remarks  exhibited  a  depth  of  understanding,  and  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  world,  which  could  only  have  been  acquired 
b^  mixing  with  society  and  studying  carefully  the  motives  and  pas- 
sions which  actuate  mankind.  He  possessed  liberal  principles  and 
noUe  sentiments  and  a  generous  heart,  but  all  his  views  were 
doaded  and  discoloured  with  a  morbid  sensibility,  an  over-wrought 
estimation  of  what  things  should  be,  which  made  him  look  upon 
present  realities  with  a  jaundiced  eye.  It  seemed  as  if  his  early 
dzeam  of  happiness  had  fled,  that  the  stream  which  fed  his  young 
adorations,  and  in  whose  crystal  bosom  he  had  seen  reflected  the 
bri^t  prospect  of  a  golden  future,  was  changed  to  a  dark  and 
tnrbid  current,  which  had  swept  away  all  his  fairy  palaces  and 
dysian  groves,  and  had  lef^  him  nothing  to  contemplate  on  the 
dreary  ocean  of  existence,  but  the  remembrance  of  false  anticipations 
and  withered  hopes. 

The  weather  continued  so  inclement  that  I  was  obliged  to  remain 
several  weeks  at  the  Hospice ;  and,  before  my  departure,  I  gained 
so  far  on  the  confidence  of  Father  Stephano  as  to  induce  him  to 
rekte  to  me  many  interesting  particulars  regarding  events  which 
had  taken  place  on  the  St.  Bernard,  since  his  sojourn  amongst  the 
brotherhood.  One  adventure  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness,  and 
which  was  attended  with  the  most  singular  and  romantic  circum- 
stances, I  shall  now  endeavour  to  describe  as  near  as  possible  in  his 
own  words.  Having  one  day,  after  our  principal  meal,  replenished 
the  blazing  hearth  with  some  dry  wood,  and  drawn  our  seats 
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within  the  influence  of  its  reviving  warmth^  Uie  monk  commenced 
as  follows  :-^ 

'*  Nearl  J  four  years  have  now  elapsed,"  he  began, ''  since  the  di- 
cumstances  I  am  about  to  relate  took  place ;  yet  the  oooarrenoes  of 
yesterday  ate  not  more  distinctly  impressed  on  my  menuny  than 
are  the  most  minute  incidents  which  then  happened. 

**  The  season  had  been  unusually  open,  uid  many  persons  had 
crossed  the  mountain  with  ease,  at  a  considerably  later  period  than 
the  present.    It  was  at  the  dose  of  an  evening,  when  some  traveL 
lers  arrived  at  the  Hospice,  and  sought  shelter  for  the  ni^t.    They 
had  ascended  from  Martigny,  and  seemed  much  fatigued  with 
the  journey ;   the  party  consisted  of  an  English  gentleman,  his 
daughter,  and  their  domestics.    Every  accommodation  that  our  roof 
could  afibrd  was  speedily  furnished  them,  and  they  were  soon  aUe 
to  partake  of  some  refreshment  in  the  saloon.    During  the  repast, 
more  visitors  arrived  who  had  come  up  from  the  side  of  Piedmont ; 
these  comprised  an  Italian  nobleman,  with  his  lady  and  their  retain- 
ers.   On  being  brought  into  the  saloon,  the  count  glanced  round 
the  apartment ;  and,  perceiving  the  strangers,  he  turned  haughtilj 
away  and  enquired  whether  he  could  not  have  private  acoommodo. 
tion ;  but  the  countess  drew  towards  the  fire,  (near  which  the  pre- 
vious guests  were  seated),  and  made  some  general  remarius.    I%e 
was  about  to  place  herself  at  the  board,  when  she  was  arrested  bf 
the  intense  gaze  of  the  younger  English  traveller,  which  was  fised 
full  upon  her.    They  were  both  silent,  when  a  sudden  exclamation 
— >Pauline !  Mary  !  now  burst  simultaneously  from  either  of  them, 
and  the  next  moment  they  were  folded  in  eadi  other's  embraoe. 
This  extraordinary  scene  was  quickly  explained.    When  girls,  they 
had  been  at  the  same  school  together  at  Geneva,  and  had  there 
formed  a  romantic,  but  sincere  friendship.    Events  hereafter  to  he 
mentioned  had  divided  them  for  some  years.    They  had  never  even 
communicated  by  letter,  and  knew  not  of  the  changes  that  each  had 
experienced.    It  may  be,  therefore,  imagined  what  inexpiessifale 
delight  this  unexpected  meeting  had  afforded  them.    When  the 
first  emotions  of  surprise  were  past,  the  young  countess  presented 
her  husband  to  her  English  friends.    He  made  the  acknowledge- 
ments of  courtsey    with  cold  civility,  which  could  not  pass  un- 
observed ;  it  caused  the  indignant  blood  of  wounded  pride  to  man- 
tle on  the  cheek  of  the  countess,  whilst  it  only  called  a  smile  of 
conscious  superiority  and  good  natured  pity,  to  curl  the  lip  of  the 
Englishman,  who  returned  the  greeting  of  the  Italian  in  a  manner 
more  polite,  but  not  the  less  distant. 
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''Tbe  two  female  companions  had  much  to  conrerse  about,  aumy 
questions  to  ask,  and  many  strange  adventures  tQ  hear;  but,  as  (bey 
were  both  tired  with  the  exertion  of  the  day,  and  needed  rest  and 
aleqp,  the  count  consented,  though  reluctantly,  to  stay  the  next  day 
at  the  monastery,  in  order  to  afford  them  the  gratification  of  each 
other's  society.  Thefollowing  morning,  clouds  enveloped  the  moun. 
tain,  the  air  was  piercingly  cold,  the  wind  howled  dismally,  the  spu 
lit  of  the  storm  was  let  loose,  and  stalked  from  crag  to  crag  with 
devastating  strides.  The  winter  had  now  commenced  in  its  deep- 
est intensity ;  and,  like  the  cold  heartlessness  of  the  world  which 
fieeses  every  stream  of  generous  impulse  and  chills  every  bud  of 
promised  happiness,  it  quickly  changed  the  face  of  all  that  was  fair 
and  bright,  to  one  blank  desert*  But,  unlike  that  winter  of  the 
soul,  it  shall  again  yield  to  genial  spring,  and  flowers  shall  bloom 
and  rilb  meander,  where  now  the  eye  finds  nothing  but  lifeless  ste- 
rility to  rest  upon ;  while  fi)r  the  blighted  heart,  and  the  seared 
a&ctions  there  is  no  green  spot ;  no  power  to  liberate  the  once 
finien  currents  of  youthful  hopes  and  early  visions.  The  monk 
paosed,  and  seemed  struggling  with  some  painful  emotion  which,  in 
a  few  seconds,  by  a  strong  effort  he  mastered.  The  weather  re- 
mained so  tempestuous  and  severe,  he  resimied,  that  those  only  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  various  paths  and  turnings  of  this 
wilderness,  and  had  been  long  inured  to  its  hardships  dared  venture 
abroad*  The  travellers  were. all  detained  in  the  Hospice,  and  it 
was  many  days  before  they  were  enabled  to  proceed  on  their 
journey. 

"  It  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  many  circumstances  that  happened 
previously  to  the  period  of  which  I  speak,  to  enable  you  to  under- 
stand the  subsequent  events.  Colonel  Hamilton  was  an  English 
gentleman  of  good  family,  but  small  fortune.  At  the  commence, 
ment  of  his  career,  he  followed  the  profession  of  arms  from  a  pure 
love  of  glory,  and  a  chivalrous  spirit  of  enterprise.  He  was  enthu* 
siastic  and  impetuous,  holding  all  danger  at  defiance,  when  only  his 
own  personal  hasard  was  involved,  but  ever  prudent  and  considerate 
where  the  lives  or  safety  of  others  might  be  at  stake.  He  rose  to 
fame  and  distinction ;  rank  and  honour  waited  upon  him ;  his  name 
stood  foremost  in  deeds  of  valorous  exploits.  The  world  was  all 
bright  befisre  him ;  but  this  was  not  to  last  He  was  soon  to  re- 
oeive  a  blow  from  an  unseen  hand  that  would  dim  all  his  fair  pros, 
pects,  and  dash  the  cup  of  sweets  from  his  lips— «  blow,  that  would 
at  once  make  shipwreck  of  all  his  fondly  cherished  anticipations,  and 
leave  him  a  prey  to  vain  sorrows  and  unavailing  regrets. 
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''  In  the  very  zenith  of  success^  his  wife^-ehe  who  had  aeeonu 
panied  him  through  all  his  fortunes^-the  heing  who  could  ahme 
temper  the  ehuUitions  of  his  too  exuberant  f^telings,  or  pour  the 
balm  of  consolation  into  his  wounded  spirit— the  companion  who 
had  shared  all  his  toils  and  griefs,  who  participated  in  all  his  hopes 
and  fears— the  creature  on  earth  he  loved  more  dearly  than  all  that 
wealth  and  power,  or  fame  could  give,  was  snatched  tma  him  by 
the  relentless  hand  of  death.  After  this  bereavement,  he  no  longer 
took  any  part  in  public  affiurs,  he  disposed  of  his  commiasian,  left 
his  native  land,  with  all  the  scenes  of  his  early  youth,  and  settled 
in  Switzerland,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  where  he  re- 
sided for  many  years  with  his  only  child,  the  young  and  beautiful 
Mary.  All  his  care  was  directed  to  her  education.  All  his  happi^ 
ness  was  centred  in  her  welfare.  She  was  the  last  link  that  boimd 
him  to  the  world,  the  green  leaf  that  distilled  vitality  into  his 
withered  heart.  He  loved  to  look  upon  her ;  he  loved  to  trace 
the  development  of  her  character  through  each  succeeding  year ; 
and  he  was  richly  repaid  for  all  he  had  bestowed.  Her  gentle 
assiduity,  her  ceaseless  solicitude  for  his  comfort,  her  more  than 
filial  obedience,  came  soothingly  to  his  broken  spirit.  Her 
high  sentiments  of  virtue,  and  pure  principles  of  religion,  might 
have  shamed  many  a  sage,  and  taught  even  her  father  to  for- 
get his  woes  and  to  kiss  the  rod  that  chastened  him.  Time 
and  his  daughter's  love  had  in  a  great  measure  softened  the 
poignancy  of  his  grief;  and,  though  happiness,  as  he  bad  once 
known  it,  was  dimmed  for  ever,  yet  he  felt  that  there  were  many 
bright  things  in  store  for  him.  If  a  fleeting  doud  occaaionally 
crossed  his  brow,  it  was  but  as  the  passing  ripple  on  the  bosom  of 
the  lake  when  some  slight  breeze  skims  its -surface,  but  is  incapable 
of  agitating  the  calmed  depths  of  its  serenity.  His  transitory  gloom 
was  always  quickly  dispelled  by  the  silver-toned  voice  of  Mary  who, 
at  these  times  would  sing  to  him  some  of  the  plaintive  airs  of  their 
native  country,  or  swell  the  rich  melody  of  the  Swiss  mountain  lay. 
He  would  often  gaze  upon  her  sylph-like  form  and  the  perfect  sfm- 
metry  of  her  graceful  figure ;  upon  her  beautiful  and  fiudnating 
blue  eyes,  which  told  of  nought  but  innocence  and  joy  ;  and  on  her 
expressive  countenance  forming  the  faithful  index  of  a  spotfesB 
mind;  and,  as  he  gazed,  lus  heart  would  overflow  vrith  intense 
afiection.  He  would  then  dasp  her  to  his  breast,  and  call  her  bis 
guardian  spirit,  his  only  joy,  and  pour  upon  her  that  choicest  of  all 
earthly  gifts,  a  father's  holy  benediction.  Such  was  Mary,  ere  sor. 
row  and  sufiering  were  more  to  her  than  mere  words.    She  was  jet 
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to  taste  the  bitter  draught  of  misery^  she  was  yet  to  know  the 
psogs  of  anguish.  Even  this  guileless^  gentle  beings  was  not  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  fell  demon,  who  hovers  oyer  the  destinies  of 
man,  ever  ready  to  cast  his  envenomed  dart,  to  strike  where  the 
least  eiqpected,  and  to  leave  the  rankling  poison  in  the  wound,  to 
blacken  and  destroy. 

''  The  spot  Colonel  Hamilton  had  chosen  for  his  residence  was  si- 
tuated near  the  small  and  beautiful  domain  of  M.  de  Rosenberg,  a 
Swiss  patriot,  who  had  lost  much  of  his  property  in  the  disturbances 
inddent  to  the  French  Revolution ;  but  he  still  possessed  this  pa- 
trimonial estate,  on  which  he  resided,  if  not  in  affluence,  at  least  in 
contentment.  Between  him  and  the  English  colonel  a  close  inti^ 
macy  grew  up.  Neither  of  them  were  disposed  to  enter  into  gene- 
ra] society,  but  they  found  in  each  other's  company  a  similarity  of 
taste  and  habits,  which  rendered  their  intercourse  mutually  agree- 
able. M.  de  Rosenberg  had  a  son  a  few  years  older  than  Mary ; 
as  children  they  were  inseparable,  both  in  their  hours  of  play  and 
their  times  of  study.  He  was  always  her  little  protector,  and  she 
looked  to  him  as  her  friend  and  brother.  In  the  course  of  time,  he 
went  to  one  of  the  German  univeruiies  to  finish  his  education ;  on 
his  return  after  several  years,  he  found  Maty  changed  from 
the  pretty  engaging  child  he  had  left,  to  a  beautiful  fascinating 
girl,  just  budding  into  womanhood.  They  were  now,  as  before, 
constant  companions.  Often  would  they  wander  amid  the  mases  of 
copse  and  vineyard  which  adorn  the  banks  of  the  lake.  Often,  on 
a  soft  summer's  evening,  would  they  gaae  across  the  expansive 
waters,  and  watch  the  small  boats  with  their  white  sails  gliding 
silently  and  tranquilly  across  its  glassy  bosom.  At  other  times, 
they  would  dimb  the  surrounding  hills,  riring  as  an  amphitheatre ; 
and,  from  some  lofty  terrace,  gaae  on  the  more  magnificent  features 
of  nature,  as  displayed  in  the  distant  Alps,  with  .their  snow-dad 
peaks,  and  in  the  towering  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  soaring  high 
above  the  rest  in  its  lone  majesty.  All  their  pursuits,  all  their 
thoughts,  bore  the  same  impress  and  tended  to  the  same  end.  They 
had  but  one  object— but  one  heart.  No  wonder,  then,  that  he  loved, 
and  that  she  returned  his  affection  with  as  deep  and  as  fervent  a  pas- 
sion as  ever  glowed  in  the  breast  of  woman.  They  knew  no  deceit. 
Nor  did  they  attempt  to  conceal  their  attachment.  Their  love  was 
approved.  Their  fathers  beheld  with  delight  the  increasing  fondness 
of  their  children,  and  looked  on  their  union  as  the  accomplishment 
of  each  one's  happiness.    Time  rolled  on,  and  the  period  was  fast 
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approaching  when  Arthur  was  to  plight  his  vows  to  Maiy  in  the 
face  of  Heaven,  and  before  the  eyes  of  men ;  to  give  his  pledge  to 
love  and  cherish  her  as  his  own  soul. 

*'M.  de  Rosenberg  possessed  a  small  estate  in  one  of  the  distant 
cantonSj  from  which  a  considerable  sum  of  money  was  doe ;  and^  as 
Arthur  had  never  been  in  that  district^  his  faUier  sent  him  to  the 
town  of  ,  near  which  the  property  was  situated^  to  nuke  the 
necessary  inquiries.  Before  setting  out  on  his  journey^  which 
would  occupy  him  some  days»  the  youth  went  to  take  leave  of  his 
beloved.  They  spoke  much  of  their  long  and  ofVen.>told  love ;  of 
their  approaching  marriage,  and  the  years  of  joy  that  awaited  them. 
When  they  parted,  he  pressed  her  fondly  to  his  bosom,  and  impdnted 
one  pure  kiss  on  those  lips  whose  breath  was  more  predons  to  him 
than  the  scented  breece  from  spicy  groves. 

"  A  week  passed,  and  Arthur  did  not  return.  His  friends  becsme 
anxious ;  day  succeeded  day,  and  yet  no  tidings  arrived,  and  Mary 
began  to  feel  that  sickness  of  the  heart  which  ever  aooompsaies 
hope  too  long  deferred.  At  length,  a  letter  came ;  but  its  contents 
poured  no  oil  on  the  troubled  waters.  It  came  from  the  young  de 
Rosenberg,  stating  that  he  was  in  the  most  imminent  peril  of  his 
life,  and  entreating  his  father  to  lose  not  a  moment  in  coming  to 
his  assistance.  M.  de  Rosenberg  immediately  set  out  to  the  {dace 
from  which  his  son's  letter  had  been  dated.  Colonel  Hamilton  in^ 
sisted  on  accompanying  him ;  and  they  made  all  speed.  In  aboot 
three  days  they  arrived  at  the  town  of  ,  and  found  Arthur 

lying  in  the  dungeon  of  a  prison  under  a  charge  of  mnrder.  The 
drcumstanoes  that  led  to  this  untoward  event  were  briefly  these. 
An  Italian  priest  had  been  found  assassinated  in  one  of  the  little- 
frequented  mountain  paths.  The  brother  of  this  priest  stated  that, 
on  the  day  when  the  murder  was  perpetrated,  he  had  been  pursuing 
his  custonuuy  sport  of  shooting  the  goat  and  chamois,  and  was  le. 
turning  home  hy  one  of  those  perilous  tracks  which  are  only  known 
to  the  adventurous  hunter,  when,  at  one  of  the  most  dreaiy  and 
sequestered  spots,  he  discovered  the  prisoner  endeavouring  to  drag 
the  body  of  a  man  from  the  way-side,  for  the  purpose  of  casting  it 
over  some  precipice.  He  approached  cautiously,  and  succeeded  in 
seising  the  criminal  before  he  had  time  to  make  resistance.  Oocar- 
rences  were  all  strongly  against  the  young  Arthur.  He  had  been 
seen  to  leave  the  town  of  «— —  in  company  with  the  murdered 
priest,  but  a  few  hours  before  the  deed  was  committed*  A  pistol 
was  found  in  his  possessioD,  that  had  been  recently  discharged,  and 
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mariu  of  blood  appeared  on  various  parts  of  his  clothes.  His  accuser 
csUed  loudly  for  justice  to  be  done  to  the  slayer  of  his  brother^  and 
every  one  was  ready  to  condemn. 

"  The  meeting  of  a  parent  and  child  under  such  painful  circum- 
stances^ may  be  better  imagined  than  described.    M.  de  Rosenberg 
clasped  Arthur  in  one  long^  fond  embrace.    He  knew — ^he  felt  that 
his  son  could  not  be  guilty ;  but  how  was  his  innocence  to  be 
prored  ?    In  vain  did  the  agonized  parent  try  to  suggest  various 
ways  of  repelling  the  accusation.     All  his  plans  were  abandoned  as 
loon  as  they  were  formed ;  each  one  was  found  delusive  and  im. 
practicable.    They  were  like  the  bubbles  of  hope  rising  through 
the  troubled  waters  of  affliction^  and  instantly  broken  as  they  be- 
came exposed  to  the  atmosphere  of  truth.    The  simple  facts  of  the 
case^  as  they  have  been  related^  he  saw  must  condemn  him:    He 
beheld  the  prop  of  his  declining  years^  the  child  to  whom  his  heart 
yearned  with  the  fondest  affection^  the  being  who  was  united  to 
him  in  body  and  soul  by  the  mystic  tie  of  consanguinity — ^he  saw 
this  beloved  one  doomed  to  death  and  ignominy.     He  felt  that  his 
own  name  would  be  blasted^  his  reputation  stigmatized,  his  house 
dishonoured,  his  happiness  for  ever  gone.    He  was  regardless  of  the 
toothing  consolations  that  sympathy  and  friendship  can  give  ;  and 
eren,  for  a  time,  religion  was  incapable  of  imparting  comfort  to  him. 
He  would  gaze  upon  the  unfortunate  Arthur  till  the  big  tears  rolled 
in  rapid  succession  down  his  furrowed  cheeks,  and  with  one  convul- 
nve  soh  he  would  cast  himself  on  his  son's  neck,  and  call  passionately 
upon  Heaven  to  witness  for  his  purity. 

**  It  is  not  in  human  nature  at  once  to  confess  that  whatever  is,  is 
right  When  sorrow  and  misfortune  lower,  the  mind  will  at  first 
rebel  The  wise  sage  and  the  enlightened  philosopher,  the  pure 
moralist  and  the  genuine  enthusiastic  believer  in  divine  interposi. 
don,  have  all  occasionally  repined,  and  questioned  the  justice  of  the 
decree  that  fated  them  to  pain  and  misery.  And  so  it  must  ever  be 
with  the  finite  intellect  of  man.  The  effects  produced  by  the 
mighty  power  that  orders  and  directs  the  universe  may  be  seen ;  hut 
the  fint  causes  which  created  those  effects,  and  the  ultimate  ends  to 
be  attained  by  them,  are  beyond  the  comprehension  of  mortality. 
We  find  a  smaU  seed  placed  in  the  earth  puts  forth  a  young  shoot, 
which  quickly  matures  into  a  magnificent  tree ;  but  we  know  not 
how  the  vital  principle  is  contained  in  the  seed,  or  by  what  power 
the  tree  is  enabled  to  perfect  its  renewing  fruits.  But  to  return  to 
my  story.    During  the  few  days  that  elapsed  previously  to  the 
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trial.  Colonel  Hamilton  used  every  means  to  procure  all  the  inform 
motion  that  might  tend  to  favour  his  young  friend's  cause,  and  inra- 
lidate  the  testimony  of  his  principal  accuser.    Both  the  priest  and 

his  brother  were  strangers  in  the  town  of ,  no  one  knew  from 

whence  they  came,  or  had  even  seen  them  before. 

**  At  length  the  dreaded  morning  arrived,  and  the  justice-hall  was 
crowded  with  persons  anxious  to  witness  the  trial.  Arthur  walked 
through  the  chamber  with  a  firm  step,  and  took  his  place  at  the  har 
with  a  calm  and  almost  proud  looL  His  youth  and  the  natural 
ingenuousness  of  his  countenance  and  manner,  together  with  the 
deep  anguish  marked  on  the  brow  of  his  father  as  he  stood  near  to 
him,  and  listened  with  painful  intensity  to  each  word  that  passed, 
would  have  excited  compassion  in  every  breast,  and  produced  a  feeU 
ing  of  pity  and  commiseration  in  every  heart.  But  the  crime  of 
murder,  with  which  the  prisoner  was  charged,  was  almost  nnprece- 
dented  in  that  peaceful  valley,  and  its  author  was  viewed  with  the 
utmost  abhorrence  and  detestation  ;  so  that  every  kindlier  feeling 
and  sentiment  were  forgotten.  All  the  particulars  of  the  case  weie 
now  examined,  and  every  circumstance  tended  to  corroborate  the 
charge  of  murder,  with  which  he  stood  accused.  When  called  upon 
for  his  defence,  he  made  the  following  statement     It  was  true,  he 

said,  that  he  had  left  the  town  of on  the  day  in  question  in 

company  with  the  priest,  and  had  journeyed  with  him  for  some  dis- 
tance ;  when  at  length  they  reached  a  wild  and  lonely  spot  in  the 
road,  his  companion  suddenly  turned  upon  him,  and,  grasping  his 
arm,  presented  a  pistol  to  his  head  and  demanded  his  money :  at 
first  he  thought  of  resisting,  but  this  he  soon  found  to  be  impossible; 
he  therefore  tried  to  remonstrate,  and  said  he  had  no  money  with 
him ;  the  priest  pointed  to  a  valuable  ring  which  Arthur  wore  on 
his  finger ;  this  he  took  off"  and  gave  up,  in  hopes  it  might  satisfy ; 
but  the  other  swore,  with  a  savage  imprecation,  that  he  would  have 
something  more,  and  was  about  to  commence  rifling  his  peraon^ 
when,  watching  an  opportunity,  Arthur  shook  off"  the  robber's  hoU, 
and  closed  with  him.  The  struggle  was  brief;  for  the  pistol,  by 
some  mischance,  went  off,  and  the  contents  lodged  in  the  side  of  the 
ruffian,  who  instantly  fell.  As  soon  as  Arthur  had  in  some  degree 
recovered  the  first  surprise,  he  began  to  examine  the  state  of  his  an« 
tagonist.  Life  was  not  totally  extinct,  but  he  had  no  means  at 
hand  of  reviving  the  vital  spark,  or  even  of  staunching  the  blood; 
he  therefore  carried  the  insensible  man  a  short  distance  from  the 
path,  in  order  to  place  him  under  the  shelter  of  a  rock,  intending  as 
speedily  as  possible  to  procure  some  further  assistance.     Whilst  oc- 
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cupied  ihus^  he  was  seen  and  seised  in  the  manner  hefore  mentioned. 
After  stating  these  particulars^  he  concluded  by  miaking  the  most 
solemn  asseverations  of  his  innocence^  and  appealing  to  the  humane 
pity  and  justice  of  his  judges  to  acquit  him.    He  spoke  with  all  the 
force  and  energy  of  truths  and  his  words  produced  a  conviction  that 
be  was  not  guilty  in  the  minds  of  most  of  those  present  who  had 
oome  there  predisposed  against  him.     His  judges  were  much  embar- 
rassed.   They  conferred  together  for  some  time^  and  again  interro- 
gated his  accuser.     In  reply  to  their  questions^  he  stated  that^  after 
delivering  the  prisoner  up  to  the  authorities^  he  returned^  accom- 
panied by  two  or  three  of  the  police^  to  a  cottage  on  the  mountain, 
where  the  wounded  man  had  been  carried  by  some  of  the  peasants. 
They  found  him  quite  dead ;  every  part  of  his  dress  was  carefully 
seardied,  and  no  ring  could  be  found.     The  story,  however  ingeni- 
ootly  devised  and  plausibly  put  forth,  he  believed  to  be  a  contempti- 
ble fabrication.    Not  one  single  proof  could  be  adduced  of  any  thing 
that  was  advanced,  it  roust  all  be  taken  on  the  bare  word  of  the  cri- 
minal, who,  of  course,  did  not  hesitate  to  forge  a  lie  for  the  purpose 
of  eitricating  himself  from  the  penalty  of  a  murder.     The  accuser, 
therefore,  called  vehemently  on  the  court  to  condemn  the  culprit. 
Though  Arthur's  defence  had  produced  a  considerable  sensation  in 
his  favour,  yet,  from  its  entirely  circumstantial  nature,  it  could  not 
at  all  alter  the  law,  which  preferred  the  evidence  of  the  accuser  to 
to  the  assertion  of  the  accused.     He  was  consequently  found  guilty, 
and  his  life  declared  forfeited. 

'*  When  the  sentence  was  pronounced,  M.  de  Rosenberg  uttered  a 
cry  of  anguish  that  pierced  every  heart ;  and  before  any  one  could 
come  to  his  aid  he  fell  insensible  on  the  floor  of  the  hall.  Arthur 
had  heard  his  doom  with  calmness,  but  when  he  saw  his  father  he 
could  refrain  no  longer.  Casting  himself  on  his  knees  by  the  side 
of  the  wretched  old  man,  he  pressed  his  lips  on  his  cold,  clammy 
brow;  he  clasped  the  now  unconscious  haiid  with  the  deepest  fer- 
vour ;  and  gazing  upon  him  with  a  look  of  passionate  tenderness, 
which  soon  changed  to  one  of  unutterable  woe,  he  wept  long  and 
bitterly.  No  one  attempted  to  part  them.  Their  grief  was  too 
sacred  to  be  broken  in  upon,  even  by  a  word.  All  sincerely  sympa. 
thized  in  the  scene.  At  length,  M.  de  Rosenberg  began  to  recover, 
and  was  carried  out,  while  his  son  was  re-conducted  to  his  lonely 
celL 

''The  moat  powerful  interest  was  used  in  Arthur's  behalf;  and 
this,  united  to  his  youth  and  the  respectability  of  his  connexions, 
together  with  a  degree  of  uncertainty  that  existed  in  the  peculiar 
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nature  of  the  case,  all  combined  to  procure  a  commutation  of  the 
lentence  of  death  into  a  decree  of  perpetual  banishment. 

'*  His  father  and  Colonel  Hamilton  saw  him  depart  from  the  town 

of an  outcast  and  wanderer,  whilst  they  returned  to  their  oooe 

peaceful  homes  miserable  and  heart-broken.    One  more  painful  task! 
was  still  to  be  performed — ^it  was  to  tell  Mary  of  her  lovei^s  fieite. 
Her  father  broke  the  fatal  intelligence  in  the  gentlest  manner  pos- 
sible.    She  heard  him  patiently  and  in  silence.     Her  mind  had 
foreboded  evil,  and  it  now  came  before  her  in  fearful  reality.  When 
he  had  concluded  she  shed  no  tears,  nor  exhibited  any  violent  emo- 
tion'; but  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  vacancy  with  a  wild,  agonised 
intensity.     The  spring  of  her  life-blood  seemed  in  an  instant  frosen 
at  her  heart,  as  her  fond  father  pressed  her  to  his  aching  breast. 
She  was  helpless  ;  almost  lifeless.    The  blow  had  crushed  her  to 
the  earth.     The  iron  had  entered  into  her  soul.    All  her  deareil 
and  most  cherished  anticipations  were  blasted.     The  bud  of  promii- 
ing  happiness  was  blighted  and  withered,  at  the  moment  it  seened 
ready  to  burst  into  full  blossom.     She  would  have  shared  her  lover^s 
exile,  and  braved  hardship  and  deprivation  with  him.    She  would 
have  borne  shame  and  infamy.     She  would  have  endured  the  soom 
and  pity  of  the  world.     She  would  have  sacrificed  home,  and  eveiy 
domestic  peace,  to  have  lightened  his  load  of  sorrow,  and  soothed  his 
ilLstarred  lot ;  for  she  never  doubted  his  innocence  for  an  instant 
But  her  father !  she  could  not  forsake  him ;  she  could  not  leave 
him  in  his  old  age  to  mourn  alone,  to  die  unwept.     She  loved  ha 
parent  with  a  genuine  enthusiasm,  and  resolved  to  make  filial  duty 
the  strongest  motive  to  action.     Hers  was  not  a  spirit  to  be  alto- 
gether subdued  by  adversity.    It  was  crushed  and  bruised,  but  still 
it  rose  from  its  first  state  of  overwhelmed  wretchedness.    She  felt 
that  life  could  have  in  it  nothing  bright  for  her  ;  yet  she  did  not 
yield  to  despair,  but  endeavoured  to  beguile  her  own  griefs  hj  the 
most  watchful  affection  to  her  father.   He,  like  Mary,  felt  peifectlj 
assured  that  his  young  fnend  was  not  guilty.    But  Arthur  was  un- 
der the  ban  of  the  law — a  convicted  felon— «  branded  assassin:  to 
unite  his  child's  fate  with  such  an  outcast  was  impossible.    He 
could,  therefore,  only  trust  that  time  might  dispel  some  of  thedouds 
that  rested  so  heavily  on  the  prospects  of  the  future.    He  could 
only  hope  that  Heaven  would,  in  its  good  time,  dear  away  the 
darkness  that  now  oppressed  his  house. 

"  It  was  soon  manifest  that  the  conflict  was  too  severe  for  Maiy's 
physical  powers.  The  secret  melancholy  that  preyed  upon  her  heart 
opened  a  sure  way  for  the  approach  of  insidious  disease.    The  warm 
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glow  of  health  passed  from  her  cheeks,  and  the  sparkling  glance  no 
longer  darted  from  her  eyes :  that  elasticity  of  step  with  which  she 
used  to  walk  so  gai]y  along,  with  Arthur  by  her  side,  was  gone. 
Her  smile  was  of  sadness,  and  the  suppressed  sigh  would  often  es. 
cape  unconsciously,  betraying  how  painful  was  the  struggle  in  her 
bosom.  Oh  1  'tis  a  sad  and  fearful  thing  to  watch  the  fading  flower 
— 4o  see  it,  in  life's  first  spring,  droop  day  by  day — ^to  see  its  vivid 
colours  disappear,  and  all  that  once  was  fair  and  pure  and  beautiful 
to  look  upon,  become  a  sickly  and  withered  plant  What  dew  can 
again  revive  the  sapless  heart  ?  What  breeze  can  again  refresh  the 
blighted  affections  ?  Colonel  Hamilton  saw  all  this  in  his  child ;  it 
inflicted  a  deeper  pang  than  any  he  had  yet  experienced.  Change 
of  air  and  scene  were  recommended ;  and  he  decided  to  pass  into 
Italy,  and  spend  the  winter  in  a  softer  climate.  It  was  for  this  pur. 
pose  that  he  set  out,  rather  late  in  the  season,  from  Geneva.  Mary 
having  expressed  a  wish  to  cross  the  St.  Bernard,  he  took  that  pass* 
They  arrived  at  the  Hospice,  and  were  detained  by  the  causes  be- 
fore  stated." 

The  monk  here  paused,  as  the  evening  was  far  advanced ;  and 
the  next  day  he  continued  his  story.  ''I  must  now,"  he  said,  ''give 
a  short  history  of  the  early  life  of  the  Countess  de  Vegnet,  who,  as 
mentioned  already,  arrived  here  on  the  same  night  with  the  English 
travellers,  and  so  unexpectedly  encountered  her  early  friend  Mary 
Hamilton.  The  countess  was  of  Spanish  birth,  and  the  proud  blood 
that  throbbed  in  her  veins  claimed  descent  from  a  long  line  of  an- 
cestry. Her  person  was  tall  and  commanding :  digni^  and  love 
were  in  her  every  gesture.  Her  character  was  marked  by  strong 
passions,  and  her  sentiments  and  ideas  were  of  that  vivid,  almost 
morbid,  kind,  which  too  frequently  entail  misery  and  disappointment 
on  their  possessor.  She  formed  a  sincere  attachment  to  Mary  when 
they  were  together,  though  the  two  were  very  dissimilar  in  tastes 
and  pursuits.  Paulina  had  none  of  the  exuberant  spirits  and  warm 
enthusiasm  of  her  light-hearted  fnend;  but  the  springs  of  her 
feeling  were  perhaps  deeper,  and  certainly  stronger,  from  not  find- 
ing a  fit  channel  in  which  to  flow.  Whilst  Mary  had  a  smile^ 
or  a  tear,  ever  ready  to  sympathize  with  each  one's  joys  or  sorrows, 
the  emotions  of  Paulina  were  rarely  developed,  but  by  the  tale  of 
some  wild  or  romantic  distress.  After  leaving  Geneva,  she  went  to 
reside  in  one  of  those  beautiful  valleys  that  branch  from  the  Black 
Forest,  and  down  which  the  winding  and  impetuous  Meurg  takes  its 
course.  On  its  wild  banks,  and  amid  the  surrounding  picturesque 
scenery,  several  of  her  succeeding  years  were  passed.    And  whilst 
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the  mind  gained  strength  and  knowledge,  her  person  was  matuied 
into  perfect  symmetiy.  During  this  time,  her  hand  had  heen  of^en 
sought  by  the  wealthy  and  noble,  but  she  had  refused  all  her  suitocs 
with  indifference  or  contempt ;  and  it  seemed  that  the  heart  of  the 
proud  beauty  was  not  to  be  won. 

"  Rudolph  Willenheim  was  the  son  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman, 
who  had  but  little  rank  or  fortune  to  boast  of.     His  lineage  was 
pure  and  noble,  and  the  domains  of  his  sires  had,  in  times  gcme  by, 
furnished  their  swelling  train  of  vassals  and  dependents.     But  cir- 
cumstances had  deprived  succeeding  generations  of  a  portion  of  their 
honours  and  their  lands,  and  the  present  Baron  Willenheim  resided 
in  comparative  poverty  and  retirement.    It  was  about  the  time 
Paulina  had  entered  her  twentieth  year  that  Rudolf  returned  femi 
the  university,  and  took  his  place  in  the  home  of  his  father.    From 
a  child,  he  had  exhibited  strong  indications  of  an  impetuous  and 
sensitive  temperament.    During  his  education,  the  visionary  notions 
he  had  early  imbibed  were  fostered  rather  than  checked.    He  de- 
voured with  avidity  all  the  imaginative  works  of  romance,  with 
which  the  German  school  of  literature  abounds.    He  fed  upon 
them ;  they  formed  part  of  his  existence.    He  delighted  to  dwell  on 
their  wild  speculations,  and  to  plunge  deep  into  the  abstruse  mases 
of  conjecture  and  mystery.     Though  he  had  lived  in  the  busy  world, 
and  had  associated  with  men,  he  knew  little  of  their  passions  or  ha- 
bits,  their  vacillations  and  their  malevolence.     His  world  was  in  his 
own  breast.    There,  everything  was  clothed  with  sunshine ;  every 
object  was  surrounded  by  a  bright  halo,  that  shed  upon  it  one  pecu- 
liar colour.    The  lens  through  which  he  contemplated  the  fiiture 
was  a  deceptive  one ;  it  showed  him  things  as  he  wished  them  to 
be,  not  as  they  really  are.     For  some  time  after  his  return  to  his 
native  valley,  he  loved  alone  to  dimb  the  rocky  steeps  of  the  ndgh- 
bouring  mountains,  and  to  gaze  over  their  wide  and  magnificent 
prospects ;  or  to  watch  the  sparkling  waterfall,  as  it  leaped  from 
crag  to  crag  down  the  rugged  delL     He  loved  to  wander  by  the 
nppling  stream,  and  mark  its  limpid  waters  flow  murmuring  on. 
He  loved  to  recline  beneath  the  shade  of  some  oak  or  dark  embower- 
ing  pine,  to  tell  the  parting  day,  and  then  to  hold  communion  in 
thought  with  strange  creatures  not  of  earth— elves  and  fairies.    It 
was  on  these  occasions  that  he  could  indulge,  undisturbed,  the  wan- 
dering visions  of  his  fevered  imagination.     From  the  chimeras  of  his 
heated  fancy,  he  could  people  the  silent  solitudes  with  ideal  beings, 
and  make  every  tree  and  shrub  instinct  with  life.     He  could  create 
himself  their  king,  and  summon  with  a  beck  the  presiding  genii  of 
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the  mountains^  and  the  guardian  spirits  of  the  sylvan  groves^  to  re- 
alise his  commands.  In  the  green  turf^  which  rose  sloping  from  the 
crystal  fountain,  enamelled  with  flowerets  of  every  hue,  he  heheld 
his  throne.  In  the  vast  vault  of  heaven,  spangled  with  the  count- 
less  host  of  hlazing  stars,  he  saw  his  canopy.  The  pearly  dews,  as 
they  lay  glittering  in  the  silver  moonbeams,  were  his  treasures ;  and 
in  the  whispering  boughs,  as  they  waved  in  the  night  breeze^  he 
heard  the  music  of  a  thousand  sylphs.  In  such  reveries  would  he 
often  pass  away  the  swift  fleeting  hours,  until  midnight  surprised 
him  in  his  lonely  imaginations.  He  saw  Paulina.  She  instantly 
became  the  queen  of  his  fabled  goddesses,  and  the  reality  of  his  most 
ideal  picturings.  A  new  field  was  opened  to  him.  Her  image  was 
now  associated  with  every  scene.  She  was  the  ruling  power 
that  swayed  his  destiny.  But  his  day  dreams  were  ere  long  to 
he  broken,  and  the  magic  wand  of  phantasy  to  give  place  to  the 
unwelcome  rod  of  truth.  He  met  her  again,  and  again.  I^he  was 
his  soul's  idol,  and  he  believed  that  she  returned  his  love.  Yes !  he 
believed  that  she  felt  the  same  deep  intense  aflection  that  glowed  in 
his  heart. 

"As  may  be  supposed,  Rudolfs  temperament  was  not  one  to  brook 
long  delay.  His  love  was  not  like  the  soft  zephyr  that  sighs  gently 
alongy  stealing  with  a  kiss  the  sweets  from  the  blushing  flower.  It 
was  rather  the  fierce  whirlwind,  that  bears  down  every  obstacle,  and 
concentrates  every  feeling  in  one  overwhelming  vortex.  He  told 
her  of  his  passion.  He  poured  out  his  whole  soul.  He  spoke  in 
words  of  fire.  She  turned  from  him  with  scorn.  She  replied  to 
him  with  disdain.  Each  syllable  fell  like  scorching  metal  on  his 
excited  brain,  and  stung  him  to  madness.  He  left  her.  He  fled 
fimn  the  scenes  no  longer  dear  to  him.  He  became  a  hopeless  fugi- 
tive. In  a  few  months^  tidings  reached  his  friends  that  he  had  died 
in  a  distant  land.  Many  mourned  his  hapless  fate,  and  even  Pau- 
lina ahed  bittor,  though  unavailing  tears. 

"  Years  rolled  on,  and  Rudolph  ceased  to  be  remembered.  When 
men  mix,  and  are  occupied  in  the  ever-changing  events  of  life,  the 
interest  of  the  present  soon  obliterates  the  impressions  of  the  past. 
They  behold  the  green  mantle  of  spring  cast  over  the  face  of  nature  ; 
they  hear  the  melody  of  birds,  and  the  glad  song  of  the  husbandman 
returning  from  his  labours  ;  they  forget  the  cheerlessness  of  winter, 
and  lifeless  silence  of  the  fields  and  groves ;  they  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  peace  and  the  delights  of  friendship  and  love ;  and  they  no 
bnger  remember  the  miseries  of  war,  the  sword  of  the  destroyer, 
and  the  desolation  oi  bereavement.     It  is  only  in  barren  solitude. 
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where  the  quiet  tenor  of  man's  life  is  unbroken,  and  where  creation 
herself  refuses  to  smile  in  the  garish  sunbeam,  that  the  chilling  win. 
ter  of  the  soul,  the  never-brightening  hopelessness  of  the  spirit,  cm 
be  felt.  It  is  there  that  the  lone  heart  can  dwell  on  the  remem- 
brance of  joys  for  ever  gone,  and  cherish  sorrows  never  to  be 
effaced. 

"  The  home  of  Paulina  was  situated  near  a  celebrated  German  wa- 
tering-place, much  frequented  by  the  idle  and  curious,  as  well  ss 
the  genuine  admirers  of  natural  scenery  in  all  its  diversities  of  subli- 
mity and  beauty.  The  ennueed  voluptuary  who  seeks  change  merely 
to  relieve  his  satiety — the  follower  of  pleasure  in  its  most  allaring 
forms — the  votary  of  gay  revelry  and  thoughtless  dissipation — the 
slave  uf  the  burning  excitement  of  the  hazard-table,  with  its  seduc- 
tive concomitants — all  these  resorted  to  B  ,  and  there  found 
opportunities  of  gratifying  their  several  pursuits.  One  season^ 
among  the  visitors  was  the  Count  de  Vegnet,  an  Italian  nobleman 
of  high  rank  and  reputed  wealth.  He  did  not  enter  into  the  lighter 
amusements  of  the  place,  but  he  played  constantly  and  deeply. 
This  man  became  acquainted  with  Paulina,  and  professed  to  enter, 
tain  for  her  the  most  violent  passion.  She  had  lately  inherited 
a  considerable  property  and  might  be  considered  an  heiress.  This 
circumstance  probably,  in  a  great  measure  influenced  his  conduct, 
and  determined  his  choice ;  for  a  mind,  vitiated  and  sensualised^  like 
his,  could  not  feel  that  pure  and  holy  sentiment  which  sanctifies  the 
altar  of  love.     His  offering  could  only  be  made  to  the  temple  of 

passion,  or  on  the  shrine  of  avarice.    Before  leaving  B ^,he 

made  honourable  proposals  of  marriage  to  Paulina.  Her  first  im. 
pulse  was  to  reject  him,  but  the  wishes  and  commands  of  her  pa- 
rents, added  to  the  apparent  splendour  of  the  alliance,  at  length 
prevailed  over  her  scruples.    She  consented  to  become  his  wife. 

''After  their  marriage  the  count  and  his  lovely  countess  returned  to 
the  vicinity  of  Naples,  where  his  estates  were  situated ;  and,  for 
sometime,  Paulina  was  absorbed  in  a  gay  series  of  pleasures  and  en- 
joyments. Every  thing  seemed  bright.  But  alas  I  she  soon  learned 
that  pomp  and  pageant,  of  themselves,  are  insufficient  to  secure 
happiness.  She  soon  found,  that  in  the  daxzling  halls  and  amid 
the  blaze  of  princely  magnificence,  pangs  of  lonely  wretchedness 
might  be  felt — that 'beneath  the  jewelled  tiara  and  the  spangled 
zone,  a  burning  brain  might  throb,  and  a  bleeding  heart  might 
pulsate.  De  Vegnet  had  hitherto  appeared  under  false  colours. 
He  had  disguised  his  real  sentiments  and  opinions  in  order  to  ac- 
complish  an  end.    Having  done  this,  and  having  obtained  the  pos- 
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aeaskm  of  his  wife's  fortune,  which  had  become  absolutely  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  continue  in  his  habits  of  lavish  extravagance,  his 
true  character  began  to  develope  itself.  He  was  mean,  selfish  and 
morose,  without  one  spark  of  generosity  in  his  soul,  without  one 
aoUe  feeling  in  his  breast.  He  was  implacable  in  his  hatred ;  hoL 
low  and  insincere  in  his  friendships.  He  was  the  victim  of  furious 
and  vindictive  passions,  which  often  involved  him  in  private  quarrels 
not  unfrequently  ending  in  scenes  of  violence  and  blood.  ^  He  was 
alike  feared  and  despised  by  all  who  knew  him.  With  this  man 
Paulina  found,  but  too  late,  that  she  had  intrusted  her  happiness. 
At  first  he  shewed  her  the  greatest  consideration,  and  was  all  kind. 
ness  and  smiles ;  for  his  object  was  to  deceive  her,  as  regarded  his 
real  character,  until  he  had  induced  her,  under  various  pretences,  to 
place  the  whole  of  her  property  in  his  hands.  This  was  all  he  de- 
sired, and  he  had  now  no  motive  for  acting  with  duplicity. 
The  ma&k  was,  therefore,  thrown  off.  By  degrees,  he  neglected  his 
wife*  His  behaviour  became  cold  and  heartless ;  and,  at  last,  he 
treated  her  with  cruelty  and  scorn.  His  house  was  the  resort  of 
the  profligate  and  abandoned.  He  was  false  to  his  promises,  and  a 
traitor  to  his  marriage  vow.  For  sometime,  the  proud  spirit  of 
Paulina  refused  to  complain ;  and,  when  at  length  she  did  remon. 
strate,  the  only  answer  she  met  with  was  insult  and  derision.  It 
stung  her  almost  to  madness ;  whilst  he,  the  black.hearted  villain, 
saw  her,  whom  he  had  taken  from  innocence  and  joy,  plunged  deep 
in  the  pit  of  misery  and  despair.  Yet  the  fiend  knew  no  compunc- 
tion ;  the  demon  felt  no  pity,  no  remorse.  He  wished  his  victim 
dead,  in  order  that  nothing  might  cross  the  broad  path  of  vice  he  had 
determined  to  pursue. 

^  Having  occasion  to  take  a  journey  to  Paris,  the  count  determined 
that  his  wife  should  accompany  him,  although  from  delicate  health, 
she  was  little  able  to  bear  the  fatigue.  He  took  the  road  over  the 
Great  St  Bernard ;  it  was  on  this  occasion,  tbat  he  and  his  retinue 
were  detained  at  the  Hospice,  as  before  mentioned. 

^  Thus  far,"  continued  the  monk,  "  I  have  given  you  an  account  of 
the  individuals  who  so  strangely  met  here,  under  such  peculiar  circum- 
stances-—and  who  for  some  days  partook  together  of  our  hospitality. 
I  must  now  proceed  to  relate  briefly  the  incidents  that  occurred  du- 
ring their  stay,  and  describe  the  scenes  of  which  I  became  a  witness. 
At  this  time^  there  was  in  the  monastery  a  monk  who  had  joined  the 
fraternity  about  two  years  before.  He  had  ever  kept  aloof  from  all 
strangers,  and  as  much  as  possible  from  the  brethren.     He  appeared 
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only  at  Uie  customary  devotions,  or  when  it  was  his  tarn  to  attend 
upon  the  siek.  But  he  loved  to  dare  the  perils  of  the  mountain  path 
when  the  elements  were  warring  in  fearful  fuiy.  The  chilling  blast, 
the  howling  tempest,  the  sweeping  storm,  and  the  devastating  ava- 
lanche, were  more  congenial  to  his  spirit,  than  the  quiet  monotony 
of  a  cloistered  life.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  was  ever  ready  upon 
any  expedition  of  hazard  or  danger,  and  he  always  accompanied  tbe 
servants  of  the  Hospice,  when  employed  in  succouring  the  benighted 
travellers,  or  in  rescuing  them  from  Uie  snows. 

^  One  night,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Hamilton  and  tbe 
count,  a  party  was  sent  out  to  traverse  the  mountain,  in  order  to 
give  assistance  to  any  unfortunate  wayfarers  who  might  have  been 
overtaken  by  the  darkness.     This  monk  as  usual  attended  them. 

**  They  visited  most  of  the  dangerous  parts  of  the  track,  and  were 
returning  home  when  the  sagacity  of  one  of  their  dogs,  discovered  a 
person  overwhelmed  by  the  snow.  Life  in  him  was  not  yet  quite  ex- 
tinct ;  he  was  quickly  conveyed  to  the  monastery  and  placed  in  tbe 
saloon  where  the  strangers  were  partaking  of  the  evening  refresb- 
ment  All  gathered  around,  and  proffered  their  aid.  His  face,  on 
being  exposed,  displayed  a  fine  noble  countenance  on  which  the  deatb 
agony  seemed  stamped.  At  this  moment,  a  wild  shriek  burst  from 
Mary,  and  she  fainted  in  the  arms  of  her  father.  At  the  same  time, 
the  countess  uttered  a  fearful  cry,  and  rushed  from  the  apartment 
All  was  now  confusion ;  and,  for  a  time,  the  dying  man  was  for- 
gotten. 

"  Mary  soon  revived ;  and,  never  shall  I  forget  her  look  of  concen- 
trated anguish,  the  sad  piercing  accents  in  which  she  exclaimed, 
'  Oh  I  my  God  I  he  is  dead.'  The  cause  of  this  extraordinaiy  con- 
duct was  shortly  explained.  The  being  who  now  lay  apparoitly  life- 
less before  her,  was  Arthur  de  Rosenberg.  She  knelt  by  his  side. 
Her  hands  clasped  in  agony — her  eyes  raised  imploringly  to  heaTen 
— ^her  beautiful  countenance  exhibiting  the  strongest  emotion — and 
her  lips  moving  with  fervent  prayer — she  seemed  as  an  angel  of  life 
sent  to  arrest  the  departing  spirit,  to  rekindle  the  fast  expiring  ^k 
of  vitality.  She  parted  the  dark  hair  upon  his  marble  forehead— she 
held  her  lips  over  his,  but  no  warm  breath  returned  her  sigh— she 
placed  her  hand  upon  his  heart,  but  no  responsive  throb  vibrated  to 
her  touch.  She  again  sank  insensible  by  his  side.  For  a  short  time, 
all  were  silent.  Her  father  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
wept  in  uncontrollable  anguish.  Oh  I  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  see  an 
old  man's  tears.    In  youth,  the  springs  of  sensibility  lie  near  tbe  sur- 
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face,  and  may  be  called  forth  by  the  first  stroke  of  sorrow,  or  even 
by  the  tale  of  suffering  and  distress;  but  in  age,  when  the  more  acute 
feelings  have  been  blunted,  and  the  genuine  impulses  of  our  nature 
baTS  been  checked,  when  the  heart  has  been  chilled  by  a  contact  with 
aeoldworid,  and  the  softer  passions  have  been  subdued,  soTere  indeed 
must  be  that  blow,  which  can  cause  those  fountains,  so  long  dried  up, 
to  sgain  flow  with  the  bitter  waters  of  affliction. 

"  The  unconscious  youth  was  now  remoyed  to  another  apartment, 
and  the  customary  restoratives  applied.  By  degrees,  animation  be- 
gin to  return,  and  great  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery.  In 
the  mean  time.  Colonel  Hamilton  had  regained  his  composure,  and 
proceeded  to  give  the  monk  before  spoken  of,  a  short  history  of  Ar- 
thur, and  of  the  circumstances  that  had  obliged  him  to  become  an  ex- 
ile from  his  native  knd*  The  holy  man  heard  him  with  increasing 
attention,  and  during  the  narrative  asked  many  questions  as  to  the  ex- 
act time  and  place,  when  the  supposed  murder  of  the  priest  occurred. 
'  Mysterious  providence'  at  lengpth  he  exclaimed,  ^  how  inscrutable 
are  thy  ways  I  How  infinitely  beyond  the  scope  of  human  intellect  to 
&thom  I  How  far  beyond  the  reach  of  human  knowledge  to  define  I 
The  darkness  and  the  storm  may  do  thy  bidding,  and  display  thy 
mercy  equally  with  the  bright  sunbeam,  or  the  gentle  sephyr;  the 
cup  of  death  and  misery  may  contain  the  elixir  of  life  and  the  Leth^ 
of  iorrow ;  the  veiy  instruments  of  woe  and  destruction,  may  be  con* 
▼erted  into  the  means  of  happiness  and  salvation.' 

'<  As  he  spoke,  all  gazed  upon  him  with  astonishment,  and  waited 
anxiously  for  some  exposition  of  his  strange  words.  He  continued, 
addressmg  himself  to  Colond  Hamilton,  '  at  the  time  this  unfbrtunate 
affiur  occurred  to  your  young  friend,  I  was  travelling  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  -^— ,  collecting  contributions  for  our  order.  One  day, 
on  passing  a  small  chalet  situated  near  an  unfrequented  path  of  the 
mountain,  my  attention  was  called  by  a  ciy  of  distress.  I  immediatdy 
turned  to  the  hnt ;  and  on  entering  it,  dhcovered  stretched,  upon  the 
floor,  a  man  evidently  in  a  dying  state,  with  the  blood  flowing  from  a 
recent  wound  in  his  side.  I  gave  him  some  whie,  which  in  some 
measure  revived  him.  He  had  on  the  habiliments  of  a  friar ;  but, 
onder  his  dress,  was  a  belt  conUunmg  a  pistol,  and  several  stilettos. 
When  he  was  able  to  speak,  he  asked  if  I  were  a  priest,  and  would 
shrive  lum.  ,  On  being  required  to  confess  a  shudder  passed  over 
Urn ;  he  tamed  his  face  from  me,  but  I  entreated  him,  by  every  ar- 
gument, not  to  plunge  his  soul  into  eternity  with  all  its  load  of  sin 
uarepented.     He  heard  me  with  strong  emotion,  and,  after  some  he- 
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sitation,  he  replied  *  I  will,  I  will !  but  mine  is  a  horrible  story.' 
He  then  gave  me  a  short  sketch  of  his  life ;  and  from  this  it  appear- 
ed, that  he  had  been  for  some  years  carrying  on  a  system  of  plunder 
and  violence,  sometimes  leading  a  band  of  brigands  and  at  others, 
under  various  disguises,  luring  unwary  travellers  with  false  appear- 
ances and  watching  an  opportunity  to  rifle  and  destroy  his  victims. 
But  he  had  not  always  been  abandoned ;  and  the  memory  of  his  early 
days,  passed  in  peace  and  happiness,  came  across  him  in  his  last 
hour.  I  then  asked  how  he  came  to  be  wounded,  he  replied ;  '  I  will 
tell  you,  but  first  take  this,'  placing  a  ring  in  my  hand,  *  and  pronuae 
me* — Before  he  could  proceed,  nature  was  subdued — ^he  sank  back— 
his  eyes  closed — ^his  upraised  hand  fell  pasrive — ^his  lips  parted ;  and, 
with  a  few  confused  words  of  prayer,  his  spirit  fled.    On  my  arrival 

at  the  next  town,  which  was  in  an  opposite  direction  to ,  I  gave 

information  of  these  circumstances,  and  proceeded  on  my  joomey.' 

'*  Mary,  who  had  recovered  from  her  fainting,  and  who  had  listened 
in  breathless  anxiety  to  every  word  that  had  passed,  now  started  up ; 
and,  laying  her  hand  upon  the  monk's  arm,  exclaimed  with  wild  e- 
nergy — ^  but  the  ring  !  where  is  it  I  where  is  it  I'  *  Here,  bdy,'  he 
replied,  and  placed  it  in  her  hand.  She  cast  one  look  at  it—'  it  is  I' 
she  exclaimed,  <  it  is  my  own  gift  to  him  I  his  innocence  will  now  be 
proved.*  During  the  recital  of  the  forqroing  particulars,  the  object 
most  materially  interested  in  them  had  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able 
to  speak,  and  to  take  some  refreshment ;  but  it  was  not  yet  thought 
desirable  to  tell  him  of  the  joy  that  was  in  store  for  him.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  countess  had  sent  an  uigent  request  to  speak  with 
one  of  the  fisithers.  They  were  all  occupied  in  devotion  save  the 
monk  so  often  mentioned,  and  he  repaired  instantly  to  her  i^nrtmeot 

When  he  entered  the  chamber  her  face  was  averted,  and  her  hands 
clasped  over  her  brow.  He  closed  the  door ;  and,  gently  ^prosch- 
ing,  asked  how  he  could  serve  her.  She  slowly  turned  her  head  and 
fixed  upon  him  her  full  dark  eyes,  with  a  look  so  wild,  so  fraught 
with  agony,  that  he  started  back  and  stood  transfixed  in  amaieniciit 
His  countenance  assumed  an  ashy  paleness.  His  limbs  trembled. 
He  felt  that  sickness  of  soul  which  no  language  can  describe.  His 
gase  was  rivetted  intently  on  the  object  before  him ;  and,  for  some 
moments  he  remained  incapable  of  speech  or  motion.  At  length, 
with  a  strong  effort,  the  countess  broke  silence,  and  exclaimed,  '  It 
is,  then,  a  reality.  It  is  he  himself  I  Merciful  Heaven  I  support  me. 
Rudolf,'  she  continued,  *  they  told  me  you  were  dead,  and  I  thought 
myself  your  murderer.    I  wept  in  bitterness  of  spirit,  but  my  tears 
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were  unavailing.  I  was  doomed  to  expiate  my  fault  You  now  be- 
hold a  nuaerable  heart-broken  creature,  subdued  by  miafortttne,  op- 
{oessed  by  anguisli  and  remorse,  borne  down  by  wretchedness  and 
despair,  but  it  has  been  of  my  own  seeking*  My  own  pride  and 
folly  have  embittered  every  drop  in  the  cup  of  life  Yet  pity  me. 
But  how  can  I  ask  you  to  pity  me — ^you  whom  I  have  so  much  in- 
JQied-— you  whom  I  have  so  deeply  loved  ?  Oh  !  I  know  not  what 
I  aay,  yet  I  must  speak.  Yes,  Rudolf,  I  deeply  loved  you  I  You 
aloDe  had  my  first,  my  only  afiection  ;  but  I  thought  to  humble  you. 
I  wished  to  gratify  my  vanity  by  seeing  you  at  my  feet,  pleading  a 
cause  already  sufficiently  advocated.  To  show  my  own  power,  I 
trifled  with  a  heart  I  would  have  died  for ;  but  I  was  justly  punished 
for  my  duplicity.  Since  that  day  I  have  not  known  peace,  and  the  hor- 
ror of  my  present  fiite  is  aggravated  by  the  remembrance  that  I  might 
have  been  blessed  and  happy.  And  now,  can  you  forgive,  can  you 
pity  me  ?  Speak,  I  implore  you  I  I  am  now  sinking  fast  into  the 
grave,  where  alone  I  can  find  rest ;  and  were  I  but  assured  of  your 
foigiveness,  I  could  then  calmly,  nay  gladly,  meet  death/ 

^  Rudolf  had  hitherto  been  silent  The  mingled  feelings  of  joy, 
lurprise,  grief,  admiration,  and  regret,  had  alternately  agitated  his 
mind,  and  he  was  bewildered  with  conflicting  sensations.  Every 
word  of  Paulina  had  reached  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  soul. 
Every  syllable  had  avrakened  the  dormant,  but  not  eitinct,  energies 
of  his  nature.  He  vnis  in  a  mingled  delirium  of  blus  and  torture. 
But  the  last  appeal  roused  him  to  the  terrible  reality.  He  took  her 
hand.  The  tonch  ran  through  his  vdns.  His  brain  burned.  No 
longer  master  of  himself,  he  caught  Paulina  in  his  arms.  He  clasped 
her  to  his  breast,  and  poured  forth  his  long-suppressed  feelings  in  a 
torrent  of  v?Od  and  impassioned  language.  He  recalled  the  time 
when  he  had  first  seen  her  in  his  native  valley.  He  remembered  the 
hours  of  exquisite  happiness  he  had  there  spent  He  forgot  his  pre- 
sent sacred  office.  He  forgot  that  she  was  the  wife  of  another.  He 
forgot  everything,  but  that  his  beloved  lay  upon  his  bosom,  that  his 
arms  endrcled  her,  that  her  warm  tears  fell  upon  his  cheek,  that  her 
heart  throbbed  responsive  to  his  own  ;  and,  as  he  strained  her  again 
and  again  to  that  heart,  and  impressed  a  fervent  kiss  upon  her  lips, 
there  was  no  external  world  for  him.  He  thought  not  of  time  or 
eternity.  Heaven  could  not  long  permit  such  a  profimatton  to  con- 
tinue unpunished.  A  faint  shriek  from  Paulina  recalled  him  from 
his  madness.  He  turned  and  beheld  the  Count  de  Vegnet,  who  had 
entered  unobserved,  and  thus  witnessed  hb  wife  in  the  monk's  em- 
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brace.  At  fint  the  Italian's  satiunine  Tisage  exhibited  a 
sDiile  of  triomphy  which  quickly  changed  to  a  demoniac  loowl  of  ha* 
tred.  With  one  hand  he  seiaed  the  unfbrtonate  coontess;  nilh  the 
other,  he  plunged  a  dn^iger  in  the  breast  of  Rudolf. 

**  Before  any  alarm  could  be  given,  the  count  fled  and  escaped  io 
France,  where  he  was  soon  after  assassinated  in  a  street  brawL  The 
countess  had  a  long  and  dangerous  illness,  from  which  she  nhiniatdy 
recovered.  Shortly  afterwards  she  altered  the  sanctuary  of  a  con- 
vent, where  the  comforts  and  consolations  of  religion  soothed  her 
bruised  spirit,  and  opened  to  her  view  that  bright  heaven  where  there 
shall  be  no  more  death  or  sorrow. 

^  Colonel  Hamilton  recognised,  amongst  the  servants  of  the  ooent, 
the  person  who  had  appeared  at  ■  as  the  principal  witness  at  tike 
fatal  trial ;  and,  from  Uie  oonfeasions  of  this  wnteh,  information  ms 
obtained  which,  when  combmed  with  the  previous  testimany  of  tike 
monk  regarding  the  ring,  afforded  complete  evidence  of  Arthur's  in- 
nocence. His  friends  were,  in  consequence,  enabled  to  procare  a 
reversal  of  the  decree  of  his  banishment,  and  he  was  speedily  restored 
to  his  father,  his  native  land,  and  his  beloved  Mscy. 

<<  In  this  dreary  solitude,  separated  as  it  is  from  the  rest  of  tike 
world,  and  divided  from  intercourse  with  men  and  manners,  the  most 
trivial  instances  become  subjects  of  interest.  No  wander,  then,  tint 
these  strange  incidents  should  be  long  remembered  in  the  Hospice; 
but  now  they  are  almost  forgotten ;  and  more  recent  ooonmnoes  oe* 
cupy  the  thoughts  of  my  brother  inmates.  Yet  on  ray  mind  the  im- 
pression of  these  circumstances  is  as  vivid  as  the  scenes  of  yestsfdaj. 
No  time  or  change  can  obliterate  ibem.  I  can  now  see  the  gnorfbl 
form  of  Mary  bending  in  silent  anguidi  over  the  breathless  bodj  of 
her  lover.  I  can  now  hear  the  expressions  of  rapturous  joy  tiiat 
burst  from  her  lips  when  she  found  that  he  lived  and  waa  maocent 
I  can  now  behold  the  pale  mehncholy  and  touchingly  beantifol  comi- 
tenance  of  Paulina  as  she  told  her  tele  of  woe.  I  now  have  before 
me  the  deviliah  malignity  spread  over  the  foatnies  of  De  Vegnet,  as 
he  plunged  his  dagger  in  my  breast— yes  I  you  may  be  suiprieed; 
but  I  am  Rudolf  I  ft  was  my  heart's  blood  tiiat  he  sought  The 
wound  was  not  fatal— would  it  had  been  I  I  shouU  then  have  es- 
caped misery  sudi  as  no  words  can  telL  But,  no  1 1  should  then  have 
died  with  a  curse  upon  my  soul.  Heaven  is  all-wise,  the  omnipotent 
disposer  of  life  and  death  is  all-meroifol.'* 

M. 
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ELEVATING  THE  PROFESSION  OF  THE  EDU- 
CATOR IN  THE  ESTIMATION  OF  THE  PUBLIC. 


'*  Wie  konunto  ?  Ist  etwa  der  Bildung  der  Menschennattir  an  aich  selbet 
doe  geringere  Kuost,  als  die  Tanz — die  Sdiauspiel — die  Gesang — die  Reit- 
kunst,  und  die  Kenntnias  der  Modenartikel  ?  Ist  etwa  wirklich  die  Fertig- 
keit  des  Tanzera,  die  Bildung  des  Schauspielers,  die  Kunst  eines  Sangers,  die 
Sattelfestlgkeit  dea  Seuten,  und  das  Wiasen  einea  Modehandlers  mehr 
weith,  ala  der  Umftng  der  ErfordeniiaM  der  Menachehbildung  im  Ganzen  ? 

^So  Tiei  iat  gewiss  i  der  Menach^  das  Meistentuck  der  Sckopfung^  sollte 
aucfa  das  Meisterstlick  aeiner  selbst,  das  Meisterstuck  seiner  kunst  sejn. 

'^  Aber  ist  er*s,  nachdem  er  Jahrtausende  gelebt  hat,  ist  er*s.  Kann  er 
jeztauf  seinen  Lorbeeren  ruhen,  und  es  aussprecben :  ich  bin  was  ich  seyn 
soli  r^fVoechmucMpi  fir  MenBchefMdvng.* 

PART  I— .«THE  EXPEDIENCY." 


nrTmODUCTOftT  CHAPTSft. 

iKTELLiGEircE  is  the  sublimest  characteristic  of  God,  for  it  is  that 
wbieb  actuates  all  the  divine  attributes,  pervades  the  universe,  and 
reflects  through  creation  the  visible  similitude  of  the  divine  wisdom. 

Intelligence  is  the  high  prerogative  of  man,  created  first  with  all 
bb  appetences  eager  for  a  pleasurable  existence,  his  nature  had  yet 
to  receive  a  nobler  distinction  in  the  approachable  likeness  to  God, 
who  shed  over  him  the  lustrous  beatitude  of  his  own  image,  and 
man  became  the  reflective  intelligence  of  his  maker. 

Intelligence  therefore  is  the  connective  affinity  between  God  and 
nan,  and  though  the  original  excellence  of  the  soul  be  lost,  and  her 
brightness  obscured,  into  the  spiritual  Eden  kept  and  cultivated  to 

*  How  I  Is,  then,  the  education  of  human  nature  in  itself  less  important 
than  tbe  knowledge  of  dancing,  of  the  drama,  of  sing^g,  of  horsemanship, 
and  Uie  fiufaloQable  aoeompUahment  of  the  dAj..~da  then,  indeed,  the  expeit- 
Bcas  of  the  dancer,  the  adence  of  the  actor,  the  art  of  the  stager,  the  sldll  of 
tke  boraemaii,  or  the  wisdom  of  the  fashioniati  of  more  worth  than  the  com- 
pass of  the  necessary  education  of  human  nature  to  the  whole  ? 

So  much  is  certain :  man,  the  masterpiece  of  creaUon,  ahould  also  be  the 
Biasterpieoe  of  himself,  and  the  masterpiece  of  Ids  art 

But  ia  it  so  ?  After  the  experience  of  a  thousand  years,  is  he  perlected  i 
Can  be  now  repose  upon  his  laurels  and  exclaim, '  I  am  what  I  shoidd  be  ?' 
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the  highest  possible  perfection,  the  Deity  may  still  descend  and  hold 
converse  with  his  creatare,  and  lead  him  through  the  observation  and 
understanding  of  Natore,  to  the  contemplation  and  worship  of  the  £- 
vine  holiness.*     But  this  intelligence  has  another  and  nearer  applica- 
tion, and  herein^  too,  the  similitude  between  the  creature  and  the  cre- 
ator is  obvious  that  as  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  are  subject  to 
intelligence,  so  the  human  virtues,  which  are  the  infinitely  remote 
shadows  of  the  divine,  should  be  submissive  to  that  "  wisdom  which 
cometh  from  above,**  that  virtue  should  not  arise  from  a  brief  and 
precarious  impulse,  but  from  an  actuative  prindple  in  the  soul — "  a 
new  command  give  I  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another."    But  how 
shall  this  law  be  fulfilled,  when  the  image  of  God  languishes  fainter 
and  funter  in  the  soul  ?  for  comparatively  with  his  ignorance  man 
degenerates,  and  in  his  debasement  secedes  farther  and  farther  from 
the  divine  similitude.    The  translation  of  exalted  intelligences  into  the 
"  sanctities  of  heaven*'  is  the  declared  object  of  mortal  probatioo. 
Created  with  an  inquisitive  Acuity,  man  begins  in  infuicy  the  process 
of  adaptation,  taught  by  the  Great  Teacher  himself  through  the  in- 
stinctive and  educative  faculty  of  his  being,  ascending  from  the  unerr- 
able  acquirements  of  first  truths,  to  the  comprehension  of  troths 
natural  and  revealed  ;  until,  refining  more  and  more  from  the  gross- 
ness  of  earth  in  his  approachable  resemblance  to  God,  exhibiting  in 
the  two  extremes  of  child-like  simplicity  and  exalted  intelligence,  the 
perfection  of  humanity.     "  For  the  end  of  learning  is  to  repair  the 
ruin  of  our  first  parents,  by  regaining  to  know  God  aright,  and  oat 
of  that  knowledge  to  love  Him,  to  imitate  Him,  to  be  like  Him,  as 
we  may  the  nearest  by  possessing  our  souls  of  true  virtue,  which, 
being  united  to  the  heavenly  g^race  of  faith,  makes  up  the  highest 

perfection."t 

Scarcely  subsidiary  to  this  divine  purpose,  but  indeed  correlative 
with  it,  is  the  relation  and  duty  of  man  to  man,  how  and  in  what 
manner  he  shall  advance  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  all  man- 
kind, recogrnizing  in  each  individual  the  fullest  extension  of  the  di- 


*  M enscbenbildung  in  ihrer  Vollendung  iat  das  Ideal  womach  wir  itr^* 
ben,  von  dem  wir  aber  mit  Paulas  sagen  :  nicht  daas  icha  schon  eigriflca 
habe  und  vollkommen  sey ;  ich  jage  ihm  aber  nach,  auf  daas  ergtoAn 
mSchte.— FTocdltfiweAr^/vr  MmtehenbUdimg.~~Sducatim  in  its  perfedka 
is  the  ideal  after  which  we  strive,  of  which  we  sii|^t  say,  with  FauU'^Not 
as  though  I  had  already  attained,  either  were  already  peiiect,  but  I  iblkv 
after,  if  that  I  might  apprehend.*' 

f  Milton. 
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vine  law  of  "  doing  unto  others  that  which  he  would  they  should  do 
unto  him."  The  application  is  hidden  in  the  mystery  of  knowledge, 
not  the  mere  knowledge  of  utilities,  but  that  higher  wisdom  which 
associates  mankind  in  one  fellowship  of  love.  Inclusiye,  therefore, 
intelligence  involyes  all  temporal  good,  which  reconciles  contraries, 
quickens  every  enjoyment,  and  multiplies  the  means. 

That  ''knowledge  is  power"  is  familiarized  as  an  axiom;  and, 
however  incomprehensive  the  capacity  of  that  power,  its  efficacy  is  no 
longer  problematical,  for,  by  a  principle  essential  to  its  existence, 
nations  gain  an  ascendancy  proportionate  to  their  knowledge,  which, 
farther  carried  out,  is  also  predicable  of  societies,  of  families,  and  of 
ittdividoals.  Every  thing  surrounding  and  influencing  man  witnesseth 
the  beneficence  of  knowledge,  as  much  so  from  the  argument  of  his 
wants,  as  from  the  pleasures  of  fruition.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
dignity  and  usefulness  of  knowledge,  and  though  man  by  his  nature 
is  adapted  to  possess  it,  he  exhibits  a  repugnance,  for  which  igno- 
rance is  no  plea,  and  in  his  insane  opposition  to  its  progress  presents 
an  inexplicable  contrary  in  his  self-love.  He  beholds  the  elements 
changed  in  their  relations,  ponderous  bodies  transformed  into  aerial, 
or  condensed  again  into  fluids,  intractible  metals  fashioned  into  the 
thousand  utilities  of  civilized  life, ''  the  great  globe  itself  and  all  which 
it  inhabits,"  touched  by  the  Ithuriel  spear  of  intelligence,  submissive 
to  his  will  and  applicable  to  bis  wants.  Yet  must  he  be  driven  as  a 
bondsman  in  the  pursuit  and  acquisition  of  this  (to  him)  creative 
power ;  at  best  to  be  draggled  in  the  mire  of  a  money-making  sensu- 
ality, disfiguring  the  original  image  of  God  into  the  likeness  of  mam- 
mon, and  turning  the  temple  of  the  soul  into  a  *'  house  of  mer- 
chandise." 

But,  reflecting  upon  the  virtue  of  knowledge,  both  as  it  concerns 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  interest  of  man,  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
unnatural  and  parasitic  evil  attached  to  it,  or  whence  comes  so  straogre 
an  anomaly  in  his  conduct  ?  Of  evils,  the  most  prominent  are  the 
tyranny  of  prejudice  and  the  tyranny  of  teaching ;  the  former  ty- 
ranny will  remedy  itself  if  the  latter  and  greater  evil  be  removed, 
inasmuch  as  the  tyranny  of  teaching  not' only  seals  up  the  innate  in- 
quisitiveness  of  the  soul,  but,  by  a  mistake  of  the  cause,  knowledge  is 
abhorred  as  the  tyrant  itself.  By  this  tyranny  over  the  tender  spirits 
of  children,  good  and  evil  are  substituted  for  each  other  by  an  irre- 
sponsible choice,  and  which  years  of  experience  can  hardly  correct  in 
the  thinking  and  conduct  of  man. 

But  it  is  not  the  severity  of  coercion  which  is  merely  included  in 
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the  word  tyranny,  bat  the  whole  imperfect  system  of  education  pur- 
sued in  too  many  schools  in  Great  Britain.  Can  there  be  a  harsher 
t3rranny  than  the  ill-directed  teaching  of  an  unskilful  master  }*  for 
whether  learning  be  obnoxioas  from  the  tediousness  of  the  process, 
or  from  the  stripes  of  the  rod,  is  of  little  consequence  in  the  result 
Without  ascending  to  the  heights  of  prophecy,  bat  by  an  historical 
comparison  of  the  social  and  intellectual  character  of  all  nations  in 
all  ages,  it  is  neither  a  superstitious  nor  a  sceptical  opinion  that,  as 
long  as  the  school  discipline  is  characterised  by  its  present  empiricism 
and  dull  formality — as  long  as  schoolmasters  are  the  despised  and 
needy  huxters  of  a  teaching  trade — as  long  as  the  ofSce  is  prostrated 
with  all  that  is  abject  in  circumstances  and  debased  in  opinion— so 
long  will  the  nation  present  a  godless,  soulless,  deg^raded  chancter, 
in  continuous  retrogression  fh>m  the  presence  and  commnnion  and 
image  of  God,  into  a  lost  and  irrecoYerable  heathenism. 

**  Amidst  all  the  shocks  and  revolutions  of  empires,  a  good  system 
of  public  instruction  would  serve  as  a  common  insnranee  of  this 
realm.  And  if  it  occupied  the  attention  of  governments  as  much  as 
the  incitements  to  avarice  and  the  ambition  of  false  glory,  we  might, 
to  use  a  metaphor,  admire  the  future  prospect  of  Astrea  descending 
fVom  heaven,  and  reviving  the  reign  of  innocence  and  concord  among 
men.  Hitherto  the  earth  can  only  be  examined  as  a  vast  theatre  of 
depopulation  and  waste ;  it  is  surely  time  to  contemplate  the  dawn* 
ings  of  reason,  happiness,  and  humanity,  rising  from  among  the  rdns  of 
a  world  which  still  reeks  with  the  blood  of  its  people,  civilized  as  well 
as  savage.''t  But,  however  badly  constitated  ihe' education  system 
be,  what  is  further  to  be  deplored  is,  that  even  its  slender  benefits 
are  partial  and  exclusive;  as  if  difference  of  circumstances  dispos- 
sessed man  of  his  reason,  expunged  ihe  divine  image,  and  retroverted 
him  into  his  irrational  and  animal  being.  The  only  knowledge  the 
poor  man  is  permitted  to  imbibe  is  to  be  sucked  in  through  <<  the  pipe 


*  The  writer  of  this  essay  does  not  impugn  the  intellectual  and  moral  cha- 
racter of  schoolmasters  indiscrixninately,  but  rather  questions  their  po«e9»- 
ing  what  to  him  appears  of  much  higher  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  precede 
knowledge  itself—the  temperament  or  genius  of  teaching,  and  the  philoso* 
phic  understanding  of  the  compound  nature  of  man.  The  quallflcatioos,  in- 
deed, of  a  teacher  of  youth,  are  so  multiform  and  rare^  as  it  were,  the  fruition 
of  a//  knowledge  and  excellence,  that,  as  Milton  expresses,  **  I  beliere  thst 
this  is  not  a  bow  for  every  man  to  shoot  in  that  counts  himself  a  teacfaeri  bat 
will  require  sinews  almost  equal  to  those  which  Homer  gave  Ulysses.* 

f  York. 
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of  a  sectary/'  which,  partly  from  the  early  drenching  process  of  its 
administFation,  and  partly  from  its  sameness  and  insipidity,  leaves  in 
matorer  age  scarcely  any  remembrance  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  creed. 

On  the  other  side^  the  maximum  of  education  is  seldom  enough  to 
exalt  the  soul  aboye  the  mere  doings  of  the  day.  Trained  in  what  is 
aptly  called  a  <<  commercial  school/'  the  pupils  leave  it  scarcely  more 
intelligent^  and  &r  more  impure ;  or  those  who  hang  their  satchels 
against  the  walk  of  a  '<  classical  academy,"  do  they  derive  more  use- 
ful knowledge  or  less  moral  defilement  ?  or  the  inmates  of  the  col- 
leges and  universities,  do  they  learn  to  seek  for  wisdom  as  for  hidden 
treasure  ?  The  same  bad  system  of  education  prevails  (more  or  less) 
from  the  univernties  to  the  village  school,  every  day  augmenting  the 
overwhelming  evil  of  a  national,  moral,  and  intellectual  depravity. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  knowledge  which  has  raised  man 
above  the  barbaric  character  of  the  savage,  which  has  supplied  him 
with  every  novelty  and  administered  to  every  want.  If,  then,  even  so 
far  as  temppral  good  is  concerned,  the  education  of  ihefew  has  done 
80  much,'  what  might  not  be  looked  for,  with  no  vain  prophetic  eye, 
were  all  men  educated  I 

Education  is  ihe  interest  of  individuals,  of  societies,  and  of  the 
worid.  Education  is  the  strongest  security  of  law,  thai  moderates 
iniiovation,  and  by  an  universal  self-respect  establishes  a  voluntary 
safamission  to  authority. 

To  redeem  mankind  from  the  superstitions  and  grossness  of  error 
Education  most  be  elevated  into  a  science,  presiding  over  every  otiier 
species  of  knowledge,  thereby  raising  the  first  formative  principle  of 
the  soul  into  an  inclination  for  truth,  man  may  regain  to  know  God 
aright,  and  represent  in  his  intelligence  and  goodness  the  image  of 
bis  Maker.  But  the  science  of  education,  to  be  perfect  as  a  whole, 
most  be  perfect  in  its  parts,  otherwise  it  will  soon  decline  to  its  old 
cormpt  and  distempered  state.  The  elevation  of  the  duties  must, 
therefore,  involve  the  elevation  of  the  office ;  and  there  can  be  no 
greater  argument  for  '<  the  expediency  of  elevating  the  profession  of 
tbe  educator"  than  the  expediency  of  proving  it^ 

*  Das  Bedurfiiiss  dues  solchen  Blattefl  spricht  sich  durch  nichts  so  be- 
stimmt  ana  ala  dadurch,  daas  dlese  Frage  geachJeht.  •  •  •  Wenn  ein 
Tanzmeiater,  ein  Schauspieleri  ein  Sanger,  ein  Bereuter,  ein  Dilettant  der 
Mode  and  dea  Luxus  der  in  seiner  Kunst  einigen  Ruf  hatte,  ein  Blatt  fur 
die  Bildung  in  derselben  ankundigie,  kein  gebildeter  Mensch  unserer  Zeit 
wiirde  fragen:  wosu  das?  Aber  bei  der  Ankiindigung  eines  Blattes  fur 
Menschenbildung  schwebi  diese  Frage  auf  den  Lippcn  von  so  vielen^-^ 
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CHAPTER    II. 
THB    PRESENT   DEGRADED   STATE   OF   THE  OFFICE. 

The  dignity  of  an  office  is  the  authority  of  its  law ;  whether  the 
productions  of  science  and  the  arts,  or  the  constitution  and  fabric  of 
a  government,  which  necessarily  precedes  the  authority  or  office  of  ei- 
ther, the  office  ascends  ahove  the  works  by  which  it  was  created,  and 
becomes  their  law ;  and  it  is  the  just  and  only  security  of  knowledge, 
that  as  the  faculties  of  the  soul  are  subordinate  to  tiie  office  of  the 
soul,  so  the  offices  of  learning  are  pre-eminent  over  learning  itself,  as 
the  model  and  representative  of  their  utmost  reach.     Nor  can  the 
dignity  of  an  office  be  subordinate  but  by  the  destruction  of  its  duties. 
Neither  the  indiscretions  nor  crimes  of  the  servants  of  the  church, 
the  senate,  nor  the  bar,  could  deject  the  dignity  of  either  offices, 
whereas  each  office  would  appropriate  to  itself  the  virtues  and  cele- 
brity of  its  officer.     These  professions  have  a  fixed  elevation  in  soci- 
ety, that  not  even  the  loosest  conduct  of  their  professors  could  sab- 
due  ;  in  the  comparison  they  alone  would  be  vitiated  in  public  es- 
teem ;  in  all  such  instances  the  men  sink  and  not  the  office,  which 
must  be  co-existent  and  co-extensive  with  the  utility  and  exoeUence 
of  its  duties.     There  is  one  violent  exception  to  this  rule.     The  office 
of  teaching  derives  neither  interest  nor  importance  from  the  charac- 
ter of  the  teacher,  or  the  reputation  of  the  taught.     Even  tiiat  first 
and  most  vital  of  offices,  which  gives  to  the  soul  of  childhood  its  first 
impulses,  illumines  it  with  the  first  rays  of  intelligence,  and  quickens 
the  new-bom  afiections  and  tender  sympathies  of  a  pure  and  undefiled 
spirit,  is  prostrated  among  all  that  is  abject  in  circumstances  and  cod- 
temptible  in  opinion.     The  office  contrary  to  a  general  law  is  subor- 
dinate to  the  duties  of  the  office,  so  that  no  fixed  character  is  attached 
to  it,  but  it  is  higher  or  lower  relative  to  the  station  and  success  of 
the  educator.     Familiarized  as  we  are  with  the  degraded  state  of  the 
educative  office,  and  regarding  schools  as  a  mere  trading  occupation. 


Wocchenschiift  fvtr  Menschenbildung — The  want  of  such  records  is  proved  br 
nothing  so  much  as  that  this  question  occurs.  If  a  dancing  master,  an  tctor, 
a  singer,  a  modist,  or  a  dilletante  of  fashion  and  luxury,  celebrated  in  his  art, 
should  announce  a  work  for  instruction  in  either  art,  would  it  be  asked, 
wherefore  ?  But  with  the  announcement  of  a  record  for  education,  this 
question  rises  upon  the  lips  of  so  many. 
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we  can  hardly  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  evil  or  see  any  degene- 
racy in  the  office.  The  early  arbitration  of  ignorance  cast  education 
as  the  ignoble  business  of  slaves,  and  through  the  successive  ages 
even  up  to  this  period,  the  primary  opinion,  strenghtened  more  and 
more  by  error,  has  thickened  into  a  proverb.  Those  great  and  good 
men  who  at  all  periods  have  been  alone  worthy  to  fill  so  sacred  a 
doty,  disgusted  and  driven  away  to  the  more  solitary  pursuits  of  lite- 
rature left  the  divine  trust  of  teaching  truth  and  goodness,  to  the 
herd  of  promiscuous  and  ignorant  pretenders,  who  being  qualified 
neither  in  the  knowledge  of  God  nor  man,  have  turned  this  spiritual 
magistracy  into  a  grovelling  and  despicable  trade,  dragging  the  high- 
est moral  duty  to  the  lowest  bent  of  human  degradation.  It  is  no 
marvel  therefore  the  '<  profession  of  the  educator*'  should  be  so  con- 
tenoned  nay  contrariwise  would  be  a  miracle.  To  depict  more  firmly 
this  declension,  let  the  profession  be  compared  with  itself  and  with 
that  of  the  church.  The  multitude  and  varied  character  of  schools, 
drawn  in  this  comparison  is  another  and  incidental  evil,  what  could 
be  more  curious  than  to  trace  the  gradual  and  the  long  descent,  from 
the  regal  professorships  of  the  universities  down  to  the  poor  half- 
starved  attenuated  village  school-master  or  the  two  pence  a  week 
dame  schools,  where  a  number  indefinitely  fixed  of  poor  little  chil- 
dren are  huddled  together  in  a  dark,  cold,  damp  cellar  or  kitchen, 
and,  ere  they  can  lisp,  learn  the  truth  (baptized  in  tears)  that  **  man 
is  born  to  trouble*' ;  from  the  observation  of  these  '^  seminaries  for 
the  young"  is  it  strange  that  the  office  should  relapse  to  the  lowest 
place  in  public  opinion  ?  or  that  the  mere  name  of  school  should 
carry  with  it  something  abortive  and  fatal  to  improvement.  But  the 
evils  of  these  schools,  are  also  the  evils  of  those  aspiring  to  the  more 
respectable  term  of  <<  Academy/'  modified  they  may  be,  but  the  same 
evils  prevail  in  all ;  though  their  hideous  complexion  be  more  or  less 
couched :  it  matters  little  whether  it  be  a  two-penny  dame  school  or 
a  **  seminary  for  young  gentlemen  or  ladies,"*  poverty,  distress,  and 
ignorance  of  the  high  virtues  of  their  calling  prevail  in  the  same  in- 

*  Nothing  is  more  at  variance  with  common  sense,  than  the  silence  of  even 
the  first  writers  on  education,  as  to  the  instruction  and  right  bringing  up  of /e- 
Mofet,  as  if  those  fix>m  whom  we  derive  our  first  and  most  lasting  impressions, 
mi|^t  be  left  to  the  mere  chance  of  circumstances.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten 
therefiire  that  the  writer  of  this  essay,  though  he  does  not  particularize  the 
name,  he  associates  all  mankind  without  reference  to  sex  in  the  essential  re- 
parative process  of  a  better  education,  and  that  no  general  remark  can  ap- 
ply exclusively  to  either  sex. 
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corporated  and  indissoluble  compact,  and  conspire  one  and  all  to  sink 
the  office  deeper  and  deeper  in  public  estimation.  But  ^  up  to  reas- 
cend  through  utter  and  through  middle  darkness**  to  the  most  elevat- 
ed rank  of  the  profession  ;  the  comparison  is  striking,  but  so  indefinite- 
ly remote  from  the  opposite  extreme  as  not  to  be  obvious.  The  office 
now  assumes  a  new  existence  has  metamorphosed  its  lead  and  withered 
look  into  the  full-blown  plethora  of  excess,  framed  and  gilded  with  the 
extrinsic  gewgaws,  mystical  sessamees,  and  attalantan  wealth,  of  the  col- 
leges and  universities.  But  even  in  these  few,  far  separated  instances 
of  the  elevated  dignity  of  the  ^  profession  of  teaching"  the  elevation  ii 
carefully  concealed  that  no  identity  is  felt  between  the  two  extremes. 
By  the  jugglery  of  pride,  the  teacher  is  transformed  into  the  **  pro- 
fessor" and  the  office  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  ^  professorship."  The 
benefit  of  a  comparison  is  therefore  dead  to  tlie  public  who  can  hardly 
recognize  an  alliance  where  not  only  ihe  circumstances  but  even  the 
designation  is  exchanged.*  The  distinctions  so  widely  drawn  between 
the  qualities  of  teaching,  are  not  less  carefully  preserved,  that  it 
would  call  for  a  more  than  ordinary  discrimination  to  trace  a  oonnee- 
tion  ;  while  a  ban  excommunicates  and  vilifies  the  office  of  the  educa- 
tor, the  ministerial  agency,  which  however  worthy  of  the  highest  hon- 
our, must  be  by  a  natural  succession  posterior  to  the  first  troth  of 
education,  is  yet  beheld  with  an  exclnsive  and  therefore  tyrannous  re- 
verance,  as  though  the  efficacy  of  prevention  was  subordinate  to  that 
of  cure,  or  the  building  up  of  the  tender  and  obedient  spirit  of  pnth, 
to  &  more  willing  disposition  to  receive  the  truth  with  meekness,  were 
an  object  less  valuable  to  the  world  or  less  acceptable  to  God  thsn 
the  tardy  conversion  of  men  grown  old  in  sin.t 

'<  Lycurgus^  also  in  tiie  institution  of  the  Lacedemonian  common- 
wealth took  no  care  about  learning,  but  only  the  lives  and  mannen 
of  their  children,  though  I  should  think  that  the  care  of  both  is  best 


*  Let  it  be  understood  that  the  author  does  not  condemn  the  elevated  po- 
sition and  name  of  the  professorships  of  our  colleges,  he  laments  rather  that 
the  vfhole  tytte^  of  education  Is  not  equally  elevated  in  importance;  the  cam- 
porison  is  not  meant  to  be  mvidicm  but  merely  to  make  the  evil  of  such  ex- 
tremes more  obvious. 

f  <«£in]ge sagen,  der  Unterrichtfangt  an;  die Uebung  nod  das  Belspiel 
voilendet.  Wir  sagen  umgekehrt,  die  Uebung  und  das  Beispiel  ftogen  an. 
und  der  Unterricht  voilendet,"^  Wpeehentdknft fir  JlfAMcAmMSAiiif— Some 
say  instrucUon  should  begin,  practice  and  example  perfect.  We  siy»  oo  the 
contrarji  that  practice  and  example  should  begin,  aiid  Instruction  perfect 

t  Tillotson,  Cmcemmg  the  Educating  of  Children^  Sermon  58. 
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and  that  learning  would  very  much  help  to  form  the  manners  of 
children,  and  to  make  them  hoth  wiser  and  better  men,  and  therefore 
with  the  leave  of  so  g^reat  and  wise  a  lawgiver,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  this  was  a  defeet  in  his  institution ;  because  learning  if  it  be  un* 
der  the  conduct  of  true  wisdom  and  goodness,  is  not  only  an  orna- 
ment but  a  great  advantage  to  the  better  government  of  any  kingdom 
or  conuDonwealth." 

The  original  dereliction  of  the  office  has  thrown  the  whole  stnic- 
toie  of  teaching  into  confusion  and  what  by  its  nature,  should  be  con- 
sistent with  its  object  (that  is  the  understanding)  is  distorted  into  the 
uncouth  and  useless  finery  of  fashionable  accomplishments.  To  an. 
nihilate  the  honour  of  a  profession  is  to  abolish  its  importance  and  to 
strip  it  of  the  only  legitimate  inducement  which  can  excite  its  mem- 
bers. Were  the  office  of  a  Greneral  no  more  honourable  than  that  of 
his  soldiers,  it  would  instantly  subside  to  the  same  level  and  degra- 
dation. It  is  the  conventional  authority  of  &  law,  recognized  by  a 
common  consent,  which  constitutes  rank ;  but  the  value  of  the  edu- 
cative office  should  not  be  merely  an  arbitrary  assignment,  else  would 
it  soon  decline  from  its  sublime  attitude  to  the  plane  of  those  nume- 
rous and  lower  vocations  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 

To  compare  great  thing^s  with  small  <*  the  profession  of  the  educa- 
tor** should  resemble  the  dignity  of  Art,  on  which  its  professors  look 
with  a  proud  veneration  always  aspiring  to  attain  a  name  co-existent 
with  its  greatness,  working  up  through  all  its  duties  to  a  mutual  and 
reflex  participation  of  its  glory. 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE   DEGRADATION   OF    THE   EDUCATOR.* 

The  degradation  of  the  educative  profession  must  involve  the  de- 
gradation of  the  educator.     Between  the  dejection  of  this  office  and 

*  Und  nun  Erzleber,  welcben  Namen  du  auch  babest,  und  sub  welcher 
Gewalt  und  mit  welcbem  Recht  du  den  Dienat  dea  Heiligthums  unserer  Na- 
tnr,  die  ^otfft  ftir  die  Unschuld,  die  Bildung  der  Jugend,  die  Ersiehung  der 
Kinder,  als  dein  Amt,  als  deinen  Bemf  ansprechen  magst,— daifrt  du  esden- 
Iceii,  darftt  du  es  ausprechen :  die  Art  und  Weiae  wle  du  dein  Wei^  treibat, 
delne  Methode,  gehe  aus  der  inoem  WUrde  der  Menachennatur  hervor,  ale 
nehine  diesdbe  gans  and  lein  in  Anapruch,  luid  erhebe  die  Kinder  zur 
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that  of  the  officer  there  exists  this  essentia]  variance,  that  the  former 
implicates  the  latter,  but  not  conversely.  The  debasement  of  the  one 
is  general,  of  the  other,  individual ;  were  it  otherwise,  the  instability 
of  the  laws  would  abolish  the  authority  of  the  office.  That  universal 
admission  makes  this  rule  absolute,  is  an  experimental  truth.  What- 
ever might  be  the  character  and  genius  of  a  teacher,  though  he  should 
possess  the  highest  faculties  of  teaching,  though  society  should  aid 
his  plans  by  all  possible  means,  and  though  his  scholars  should  pre- 
sent in  their  conduct  and  understanding  the  most  unlooked-for  good- 
ness and  intelligence,  yet  would  not  the  office  itself  sustain  any  eleva- 
tion ;  his  efforts  would  be  regarded  as  a  sacrifice  to  his  philanthropy, 
genius,  with  an  unexampled  humility,  bowed  down  to  the  laborious 
and  disgusting  duties  of  a  despised  profession.  The  office  would 
neither  receive  nor  reflect  any  portion  of  the  honour  of  its  agent. 

Seeing,  therefore,  the  utter  prostration  of  the  profession  of  educat- 
ing, and  that  the  importance  of  the  teacher  is  personal  and  extrinsic, 
the  whole  multitude  of  schoolmasters,  who  get  a  precarious  subsis- 
tence by  teaching,  participate  alike  in  the  debasement  of  their  office; 
and,  inasmuch  as  it  throws  them  upon  other  and  illegitimate  resources 
to  rise  into  notoriety,  plunges  this  most  sacred  calling  into  all  the 
dirt  and  defilements  of  an  unprincipled  commerce. 

The  educator,  depressed  beneath  the  dead  weight  of  its  opprobri- 
um, so  baneful  both  to  the  virtues  and  faculties  of  the  mind  and  to 
worldly  advantage,  that  hardly  any  persons  but  those  who  had  been 
already  schooled  by  penury  and  despair  (thus  trained  to  degradation) 

Krafl  und  zum  Bewusslsejn  derselben  als  ibre  nothwendige  Folge  ?  DaHiit 
du  das  nicht  ausprechen,  aus  welcher  Gewalt  sprichst  du  denn  den  hdchsten 
Dienst  des  Heiligthums  unserer  Natur,  die  Sorge  fur  die  Unachuld  und  die 
Bildung  der  Jugend  als  ddn  Amt  an  ?  Mit  welcbem  Recht  treibst  du  ein 
Geschiift,  das  beim  Mangel  an  innerer  Weihe,  ewig  nicht  dein  Amt,  ew% 
nicht  dein  Beruf  sejn  kann  ? — Woecheruehn/ifurMmuehenbUdunff, — And  now, 
educator,  which  name  thou  also  hasti  thou  whose  office  is  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary  of  our  nature,  the  guardianship  of  innocence,  the  education  of 
children,  the  cultivation  of  youth,  by  what  authority,  by  what  right,  canst 
thou  claim  thy  vocation  ?  darest  thou  think  of  it,  darest  thou  declare  it  ?  the 
way  and  manner  in  which  thou  carriest  on  thy  work — thy  system,  does  it 
arise  from  the  internal  dignity  of  human  nature,  takes  it  that  pure  and  per- 
fect claim,  and  does  it,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  elevate  children  to  the 
power  and  to  the  consciousness  of  the  same.  Darest  thou  not  ackoowledge 
by  what  power  thou  claimest  the  highest  service  of  the  sanctuary  of  our  nsp 
ture — ^the  care  of  innocence  and  the  cultivation  of  youth— as  thy  office?  By 
what  right  dost  thou  carry  on  thy  vocation,  that,  with  the  want  of  that  inter- 
nal consecration,  can  never  be  thy  office,  can  never  be  thy  calling? 
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would  adopt  the  office  of  teaching.  Among  the  host  of  the  craft,  how 
few  of  the  lower  order  of  schoolmasters  have  received  any  other 
warranty  for  the  business  of  a  teacher  than  their  own  compulsive 
wants  I  Failing  in  every  other  pursuit,  either  from  a  deficiency  of 
integprity  or  of  common  sense,  they  can  most  easily  adopt  a  business 
that  requires  no  other  patent  than  a  sign  board,  and  no  capital  but 
their  scholars.  Frequently  is  this  adoption  the  last  expiring  grasp  of 
beggary,  which,  though  a  little  protracted  by  every  invention  of 
trickery  upon  the  public,  is  but  a  step  from  the  workhouse  or  the 
gaol. 

Bat  the  degradation  of  the  office  carries  with  it  other  and  *£ir-ra- 
mifying  evils.  The  sub-teachers,  ushers,  assistants,  dancing  masters, 
French  masters,  drawing  masters,  and  all  those  numerous  addenda  of 
the  **  classical  and  commercial  academies,"  they  all  participate  in  the 
paupeiising  depression  of  the  trade.  The  fact  is  well  attested  that 
more  than  a  moiety  of  the  charges  paid  to  them  by  their  pupils, 
through  the  hands  of  the  master  of  ihe  school,  is  not  unfrequently 
snbstracted  for  his  (the  master's)  own  purse :  and  even  a  heavy  dis- 
coont  is  further  deducted  from  the  already  reduced  pittance.  Slaves 
to  poverty  and  craving  competition,  they  are  forced  unshrinkingly  and 
silently  to  submit  to  this  skinning  process ;  continually  exposed  to 
the  tyrannous  cruelty  of  an  avaricious  and  indigent  employer,  yet  too 
abject  to  resist.  But  to  examine  closer  into  the  interior  of  the  sys- 
tem :  still  more  pitiable  are  those  wretched  and  isolated  beings  termed 
Ushers.  It  would  not  be  supposed  that  any  rational  man  who  re- 
tained one  vibration  of  sensibility  could  submit  to  be  the  meanest 
slave  in  an  office,  bowed  down  to  its  lowest  prostration,  subject  un- 
ceasingly to  the  stinging  virulence  of  a  superior  in  beggary ;  yet 
lamentable  is  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  tender  and  delicate  minds,  are 
mdely  crushed  into  a  service  thus  abhorrent  from  every  relation. 
But  it  is  a  necessity  of  the  persecuted  Usher  that  he  must  be  either 
the  enemy  of  the  master  or  of  the  scholars.  The  consequence  of  the 
former  would  be  an  insupportable  suffering ;  he  has  no  alternative  but 
to  become  the  enemy  of  the  schooL  The  hated  spy  of  the  master, 
ereiy  species  of  deception  and  boyish  fraud  is  quickly  acquired  and 
practised  to  elude  his  watchful  suspicion^  He  becomes  the  creeping 
reptile  of  the  school-room  and  the  play-ground — a  scorned  and  hated 
thing,  whose  very  presence  brings  penalty,  a  stranger  to  every 
grateful  emotion,  excised  from  the  pleasures  and  confidence  of  the 

vol*.  X..  NO.  ZXVIII.  15 
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oommiinityy  a  branded  solitary  in  the  circle  of  life.*  And  this  ab- 
horred inquisitor  is  the  teacher  and  companion  of  inexperienced  and 
ingenuous  youth.  But  the  condition  of  the  educator  is  in  no  instance 
BO  baneful  as  to  those  good  and  upright  men  who  strive  vaiply  to  ^ 
▼ate»  by  their  industry  and  talents,  the  dignity  and  utility  of  their 
ofice* 

In  vain  they  direct  the  full  tide  of  their  energies  to  advance  the 
well-being  and  improvement  of  their  pupils ;  with  all  their  knowledge 
and  humanity,  yet  uneducated  by  early  and  long  discipline  to  the  mys» 
tery  of  the  office,  and  perhaps  with  the  fullest  benevolence,  yet  void 
of  that  necessary  and  complex  wisdom  of  the  physiology  of  man,  they 
realise  with  the  labours^  the  repeated  disappointments  of  Sisyphus. 
The  oppression  of  domestic  cares  and  professional  anxieties  soon 
wears  through  their  first  integrity  of  purpose,  like  the  fabled  dragon'B 
teeth  that,  being  sown,  came  up  armed  men,  their  vexations  multiply 
upon  themselves,  until  at  last,  overwhelmed  by  the  meanness  of  their 
office,  and  the  incidental  miseries  of  their  circumstances,  they  slide  into 
a  state  of  irrecoverable  moral  and  intellectual  apathy.  Those  who 
aimed  to  be  illustrious  for  their  excellence  and  usefulness,  failing  of 
that,  turn  their  deadened  minds  to  their  mere  worldly  success.  A 
contradiction  to  a  general  law  in  the  low  subaction  of  the  office  has 
created  a  solecism  in  truth,  and  <'  honesty  b  found  not  to  be  the  best 
policy."  The  moral  virtues  must  descend  to  a  standard  of  expedien- 
cy, and  new  theories,  new  plans,  new  vagaries,  eject  truth  and  honesty 
from  the  scheme  of  a  degenerate  and  unprofitable  profession.    The 


*  The  manner  in  which  private  schools  are  mostly  suppUed  with  assist- 
ants, by  means  of  school  agents,  is  productive  of  great  abuses;  theteadier 
and  master,  who  correspond  through  the  agent,  are  completely  at  his  mere/ 
and  discretion.  If  the  assistant  advance  a  sufikient  iee,  it  matten  little  as 
to  his  qualifications,  or  the  injury  the  school  wUl  sustain  by  his  admisnoB. 
^  It  is  an  unfortunate  coincidence  that,  while  it  is  the  interest  of  the  master 
to  retain  a  good  teacher  as  long  as  he  can,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  agent  to 
keep  up  a  constant  fluctuation  and  removal  of  assistants.  This  end  is  gained 
in  sevml  wajs,  whether  intentionallj  or  not.  Ist.  By  putthig  a  good  man 
into  a  bad  situation.  In  this  instance  the  assistant  will  not  stop  longer  than 
he  can  avoid.  2nd.  By  putting  a  bad  man  into  a  good  situation.  Here  the 
master  will  not  keep  him,  if  he  wishes  to  stop.  3rd.  By  offering  a  better  si- 
tuation, as  an  inducement  for  change,  to  a  man  who  is  going  to  college  in  six 
months.  The  assistants  are,  of  course^  always  on  the  look  out  to  better  than- 
selves ;  and  the  agents  are,  of  course,  ready  to  help  them  if  they  csn.' 
page  201  of  the  second  publication  of  the  Central  Society  of  £ducation. 
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starring  '<  prospeeiiii"  and  '' adviertiBeiiieiil"  impart  to  the  world  the 
merits  of  the  **  establishment ;"  the  advantages  of  the  **  system**  are 
set  forth  as  nicely  and  as  nameroosl  j  as  the  **  bill  of  fiire  of  a  Pari  • 
sian  restanrateor ;  and  the  holy  and  dignified  offices  of  education  are 
Masoned  aboat  the  kingdom  like  the  preposterous  tirade  of  an  *^  uni* 
▼ersal  spedfie."     To  examine  not  too  critically  these  **  systems,*'  so 
loodlj  Taunted  of  in  these  '<  establnhments,**  and  to  compare  their 
fixed  and  inflexible  **  process  of  education*'  with  a  rational  and  wisely** 
yielding  plan,  necessary  to  accommodate  the  instruction  to  the  many 
and  differently  constituted  minds  of  a  school,  the  Mlacy  of  such  em* 
piricism  is  palpable.    Nothing  can  betray  a  more  utter  ignorance  of 
the  requirements  in  the  profession  of  teaching  than  to  erect  a  stem 
and  invariable  theory,  as  tf  it  were  an  easier  task  to  wrest  the  heredi- 
tary and  already  iMased  minds  of  a  number  of  diildren  to  one  unde« 
▼iatu^  course  €i  learning,  than  so  to  modify  that  instruction  as  best 
may  suit  the  idiosyncrasy  and  development  of  their  partisular  mental 
endowments.*    But  such  preposterous  ftshions  need  no  exposure ; 
arising  from  the  ingenuity,  not  the  integrity  of  masters,  who,  judging 
rightly  of  the  ignorance  and  creduli^  of  the  public  on  matters  of 
education,  fail  not  to  reap  the  reward  of  their  novelties.    Justifiable 
frauds  end  often  in  severe  retaliations ;  thus,  the  nnfnl  apathy  of  a 
people  towards  the  debasement  of  this  inestimable  office  rebounds 
upon  them  in  the  curse  of  a  foolish  and  vicious  generatiofi.    The 
trade  looks  out  through  the  whole  system  of  education,  either  in  the 
profi^tless  routine  of  the  day,  the  specious  method  of  its  periodical  du- 
tiea,  the  senseless  loss  of  time  wasted  in  frivolities,  or  the  criminal 
abdnction  of  one*third  of  the  pupilage  to  the  advertising  ceremony  of 
^  half-yeariy  rehearsals"  and  *^  public  exhibitions."     Their  pleasures, 
wfaiefay  in  a  wisely-governed  school,  would  be  a  mere  change  of  pur* 
suit,  not  a  premium  for  pain,  are,  like  their  studies,  set  off  with  an 
advertisng  novelty.     The  restless  spirit  of  youth,  which  asks  a  wider 
range  than  earth  itself  to  satiate  its  curious  hopes,  is  caged  within  the 
limits  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  square  yards,  divided  into  the  duodecimal 
locations  of  a  gymnasium,  '<  palaBstra,"  and  **  curiculum,"  where  the 
dims  Romani  of  the  ^  classical  academy"  are  recreated ;  the  silent 
with  the  boisterous,  the  sober  with  the  gay,  the  tender  with  the  cruel, 


*  First  endeavour,  as  well  as  jou  can,  to  discover  the  particular  temper 
and  disposition  of  children,  that  you  suit  and  apply  yourselves  to  it,  and,  by 
striking  in  with  nature,  may  steer  and  govern  them  in  the  sweetest  and  easi- 
est way — ^Tillotson,  Sermon  52nd,  p.  483. 
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the  pioQfl  with  the  profane,  all  crowded  together  in  one  odious  com- 
pact. Bat  the  iniquity  of  these  systems  stretches  to  the  terminus  of 
the  plan,  and  is  not  less  embodied  in  the  religion  and  worship  of  the 
school ;  trailed  in  pairs  through  the  streets  to  the  sanctuary,  the  pii» 
pils  are  there  spread  over  the  seats  most  eloTated ;  the  assembled 
congregation  count  their  numbers  and  admire  their  discipline,  littk 
heeding  the  effect  of  these  hebdomidal  constraints  upon  nundsthtt 
retain  little  but  their  aversion.  The  sectarism  of  teachers  is  not  sn 
unprolific  advertisement ;  professing  to  give  a  Kberal  education,^ they 
convert  into  a  law  of  hate  what  Heaven  gave  us  as  a  law  of  love,  and 
degrade  seminaries  for  the  universal  mind  of  the  country  into  rival 
garrisons  for  fiotction.'**  Happily  nature  u  stronger  thm  even  cus- 
tom, and  thus  the  offidousness  of  sectarism,  coerced  upon  the  minds 
of  the  young,  is  rendered  vain  by  the  tyranny  of  its  coercion. 

Another  of  the  evils  springing  up  into  the  monstrous  structure  of 
education,  and  one  of  the  pitiful  substitutes  for  a  nobler  plan,  is  the 
value  set  on  the  titles  of  professors ;  such  an  error  is  altogether  En- 
glish, the  tatters  of  the  old  tinsel  of  feudal  times.  This  admira- 
tion of  a  college  patent  stands  in  the  way  of  a  fair  enquiry.  Pre- 
supposing that  title  were  an  accurate  certificate  of  high  attainment 
and  moral  excellence,  there  is  still  a  higher  and  primary  wisdom  to  be 
required,  which  is  the  emendation  and  fruit  of  genius  disdplined  for 
the  office.  Knowledge  is  merely  the  material,  the  form  and  fabric  is 
the  fashioning  of  lov9.\ 

Such  is  a  lenient  sketch  of  9ome  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  de- 
gradation of  the  office  through  the  agent.  These  evils  of  schools  are 
wrongly  referred  to  mere  pecuniary  causes,  and  undoubtedly  mone- 
tary embarrassment  must  always  be  an  obstacle  in  the  quiet  progres- 
sion of  any  profession  or  duty ;  but  the  first  and  real  cause,  not  only 
of  one,  but  of  every  other  evil,  is  the  degradation  of  the  office.  To 
elevate  the  circumstances  of  the  educator  by  a  pecuniary  disburse- 
ment, without  first  elevating  the  profession,  would  but  have  the  eflect 
of  raising  the  officer  above  the  office  into  a  dosing  state  of  apathy 
and  slothful  indifference.  Under  such  a  change  the  present  evils 
would  be  enlarged  and  multiplied ;  for  the  only  remaining  active  sti- 

•  Wffse  wk  Education  Refatrm^  a  book  that  should  be  the  companioo  of  every 
parent  and  every  person. 

t  «Was  keine  Gewalt  des  machtlgsten  Herrschers  er8chaffi,diS8cfajifi^ 
und  bildet  in  Demuth  die  liebende  l^vA,^^Woechen»ehr\fi  jUr  Meiuekenhil- 
dun, — What  no  power  of  the  mightiest  ruler  can  create,  that  lore,  in  the 
power  of  humility,  creates  and  fiishions. 
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muliis  would  be  nemovedy  and  the  whole  soul  of  the  school  would  be 
laid  fallow  under  the  dull  monotony  of  a  senseless  routine. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  RESULT  OF   THE  DEGRADATION   OF   THE  OFFICE  UPON   THE 

SCHOLAR. 

The  natural  law  that  ^<  every  thing  is  produced  after  its  kind/'  is 
equally  true  as  a  moral  law ;  for  the  character  and  conduct  of  man 
are  but  the  life  and  practice  of  those  first  and  greneratiTe  impressions 
of  education,  and  which  are  divinely  and  naturally  prophetical  of  the 
good  or  evil  tendencies  of  his  mind.  The  divine  prediction  concurs 
with  a  natural  corollary  *<  that  the  sins  of  the  father  should  be  visited 
upon  the  child ;"  but  the  law  is  further  extended  in  its  fulfilment,  and 
the  sins  of  the  child  are  reflective  in  their  consequences  upon  the 
parent  But  what  is  here  said  of  the  parent  is  equally  predicable  of 
the  teacher,  and  the  evils  of  a  bad  education  are  retaliated  upon  the 
educator  and  his  office.  Were  it  not  that  the  commercial  vigilance  of 
the  nation  kept  the  public  mind  in  so  constant  a  state  of  restlessness, 
the  ill  success  of  the  present  educative  system  could  not  fail  to  claim 
their  indignation.  Can  there  be  a  more  melancholy  picture  than  a 
great  and  powerful  nation,  gifted  with  the  highest  privileges  of  man, 
religious,  moral,  intellectual,  and  worldly,  yet  degraded  in  intellect 
and  vitiated  in  morals  ?  The  spirit  of  a  pure  and  undefiled  religion, 
offended  by  our  superstition  and  sceptical  faith,  may  ere  long  forsake 
oar  altars  for  another  and  more  tractable  people,  who  will  not,  with 
a  proud  and  stiff-necked  sectariam,  disinherit  the  power  of  the  spirit 
from  the  pre-electing  influence  of  that  law  of  intelligence  given  unto 
man,  <'  that  he  should  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,**  en- 
graving the  image  of  God  upon  the  infant  mind,  that  it  may  hereafter 
recognise  the  divine  likeness  impersonated  in  the  '^  Great  Exempler" 
of  truth  and  holiness.  Generation  succeeds  generation^  and  ages 
wither  away ;  but  the  day  still  dawns  upon  a  world  full  of  the 
miseries  of  error  and  sin.  The  creator  has  formed  in  man  a  law  of 
love,  which,  by  the  curse  of  an  evil  education,  is  turned  into  a  law 
of  hate. 

The  first  instinctive  perception  of  life  is  love ;  the  maternal  na- 
ture is  love ;  from  their  mutual  sense  love  is  bom  and  nurtured; 
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the  infant  inspires  lore  through  all  its  peroeptiye  heing ;  ftom  sense 
to  sense,  in  the  new  deyeloping  capacities  of  its  nature  up  to  diild. 
hood,  love  is  the  element  of  life  and  growth.  Intelligenee  u  the 
rational  image  of  Gk>d ;  love  is  the  natural  similitude  of  man.  But 
another  age  arrives — the  educative  age ;  the  tenderness  of  home  is 
exchanged  for  the  harshness  of  sdiooL  Three  relations  influence 
the  education — that  of  the  master,  the  scholars,  and  the  schooL 
The  features  of  the  masters  are  already  depicted. 

Not  to  dwell  upon  the  personal  and  domestic  character  of  tiie 
master,  which,  however,  necessarily  enter  into  the  prooesB  of  edoos. 
tion,  the  teaching  system  is  not  only  had,  but  uncertaiii.  Had  s 
schodimaster  the  vision  of  £lisha,  and  could  unobserved  review  the 
conduct  of  every  scholar,  he  could  not  instruct  them  all,  the  nuaiber 
effectually  holds  him  remote  from  the  individual,  and  the  chances  of 
his  examination  are  so  uncertain  as  to  encourage  idlencsa,  firom  tlie 
chance  of  escape.  "  The  vital  and  essential  part  of  a  school  is  the 
master ;  but  at  a  public  school  no  boy,  or  at  the  best  only  a  vcnr 
few,  can  see  enough  of  him  to  derive  any  considerable  benefit  from 
his  character,  manners,  and  information."* 

Moreover  there  is  this  disadvantage  without  perhaps  an  excep. 
tion,  that  the  acquirements  .of  the  master  are  not  genexal  enough, 
he  may  be  well  adapted  for  giving  instruction  in  one  or  two  branch- 
es of  education,  and  to  the  study  of  which  his  preference  has  ad- 
dicted him,  but  of  that  wide  and  universal  knowledge  of  his  voca- 
tion, which  is  rather  a  supervision  of  the  whole  than  any  exduave 
part  of  teaching,  masters  are  deplorably  ignorant.  An  educator 
should  be  like  a  skilful  commander  over  his  army  governing  indivi^ 
duals  through  accessories,  but  all  through  himself,  continuously  vigi. 
lant  over  the  whole  school,  sitting  in  his  high  watch  tower,  direct- 
ing and  aiding  the  whole  monitory  process.  But  with  a  degraded 
office,  and  a  vitiated  officer,  education  deviates  into  innumerable  ec- 
centricities to  fit  the  caprice  and  profit  of  the  educator.  The  rehu 
tion  of  the  scholar  to  the  teacher  is,  therefore,  in  every  way  ill  a- 
dapted,  either  for  his  happiness,  goodness,  or  knowledge.  The  re- 
lation to  the  scholars— a  child  is  the  surest  and  sweetest  teacher  of 
a  child ;  for  whereas  men  content  themselves  with  words,  a  child 
can  teach  only  by  things,  and  first  impressions  are  not  only  the 
most  lasting,  but  are  the  quickest  learned  and  cannot  be  forgottCD, 

*  Edmhurgh  Heview,  yoL  xvi.  p.  832- 
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becaufle>  unHke  words,  things  cannot  be  reasoned  away.    The  de. 
partttie  of  man  from  the  unerring  wisdom  of  nature  is  ever  marked 
by  anomalies.    With  a  vain  assiduity  he  pursues  a  vague  and  re- 
mote enjoyment  forgetting  that  happiness  as  a  state  depends  upon 
present  particulars.    Parents  labour  to  secure  a  future  and  uncer. 
tain  good,  at  the  certain  loss  of  the  present  happiness  of  their  cihil* 
dreo,  and  under  the  plea  of  making  them  wise  in  age,  they  sacrifice 
the  seventh  and  most  pleasurable  portion  of  their  lives  to  the  mise» 
lies  and  vices  of  a  schooL    There  is  no  earthly  suffering  comparable 
with  that  of  a  tender  and  sensitive  child  in  a  large  school.    The 
afflictions  of  man  however  severe  are  softened  by  sympathy  or  re* 
pdled  by  religion  and  philosophy,  for  "  the  mind  is  its  own  place" 
and  transcends  everj  trouble :  but  a  child  in  its  innocence,  unac. 
quainted  with  grief,  inexperienced  and  helpless,  forsaken  of  all  that 
makes  life  joyous,  the  victim  of  school  restraint  and  compulsion,  har- 
rsssed  by  selfish  and  cruel  companions  and  deafened  by  the  riot 
and  noise  of  their  contending  tyrannies,  is  a  misery  that  might  o- 
verwhelm  the  mind  with  sorrow  and  dismay*    Human  nature  is 
first  abused  in  childhood  to  be  disabused  in  manhood,  as  if  the  sole 
business  of  education,  divine  and  human  was  alternately  to  corrupt 
and  purify  the  mind.    Were  the  system  of  education  conformable 
to  nature,  schools  would  become  homes,  school-masters  fathers,  and 
children  compatriots  in  universal  love.    For  the  love  of  the  young 
is  of  so  social  a  quality,  that  they  attach  themselves  by  a  mutual 
sympathy  to  each  other ;  there  would  then  be  no  invidious  and  de- 
trimental comparison  between  home  and  school,  parent  and  master ; 
a  child  would  find  encouragement  where  now  it  meets  repulse,  and 
the  novelty  of  change  would  interest  the  attention,  not  alarm  its 
fears.    But  one  hard  heart  depraves  a  community,  for  the  tyranny 
of  sin  is  obstinate  to  overcome  goodness ;  thus  the^tendemess  of  in- 
fancy  and  childhood  is  effi^ed  by  the  harshness  of  a  corrupt  educa- 
tion and  an  iron  fellowship  associates  mankind.    Evil  like  wealth 
is  self  productive,  and  the  primary  sin  of  schools  is  generative  of  al- 
most every  other  sin  in  the  catalogue  of  the  heart.    Cruelty  pre- 
sides over  time  and  place,  and  the  schooLroom  and  the  play-ground 
are  by  tpms  the  scenes  of  selfishness,  and  childish  arts. 

K  it  be  argued  in  apobgy  for  such  schools,  that  they  the  better 
adapt  youth  to  the  world,  it  cannot  be  denied,  inasmuch  as  that  the 
world  can  hardly  discover  to  them  a  novelty  in  vice ;  the  difference 
is  only  in  the  object.  What  can  demonstrate  the  sinfulness  and 
foolishness  of  man  so  clearly  as  the  sinfulness  of  the  child,  who  in- 
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deed  is  his  type  and  monogram  **  for  there  is  no  man  alone^  becanse 
every  man  is  a  microcosm  and  carries  the  whole  trorld  about  him."* 

The  relation  of  the  schooL— 'The  humiliation  of  the  profesiioa 
through  the  educator,  has  most  efiectually  abolished  that  oouneof 
education  which  would  be  most  suitable,  to  the  universal  and  indi. 
yidual  mind.  The  educator  receives  no  authority  but  his  own  will, 
nor  is  answerable,  for  the  efficiency  of  his  plan.  Children  are  sent 
to  learn,  the  quality  of  that  learning  is  generalised  under  the  term 
liberal  or  classical  education.  This  monitory  process  includes  the 
mechanism  of  writing,  spelling,  English  grammar,  arithmetic,  ele- 
mentary geography,  and  the  church  catechism,  to  which  ekbonte 
course  of  study  may  be  added  the  higher  claims  of  instruction  in  the 
classics,  the  French  language,  and  the  use  of  the  globes,  a  fewetce. 
teras  fill  up  the  ''  prospectus,"  crowned  with  the  finishing  aooom- 
plishments  of  the  **  gentleman  and  the  scholar''  as  dandng^  fendng, 
and  elocution.  There  is  no  speculation  more  fallacious  than  what  in 
the  world  is  called  a  liberal  or  a  commercial  education.  A  liberal  edu- 
cation, however  much  it  may  promise  in  the  school  prospectus  and 
school  system  usually  ends  in  the  acquisition  of  a  certain  rote  know- 
ledge of  the  latin  grammar,  and  a  very  loose  way  of  translating 
some  of  the  school  classics,  which  has  been  so  drummed  into  the 
mind,  or  rather  memory  of  the  scholar,  that  they  ever  after  look 
upon  classical  books  with  indifierence  or  disgust. 

The  useful  knowledge  of  grammar,  writing,  and  cyphering,  and 
geography  which  belong  alike  to  the  classical  and  commercial 
schools,  is  so  inadequately  taught,  or  at  least  so  indifi*erently  learned, 
that  knowledge  of  one  or  all  of  these  studies  is  with  most  peisons 
obtained  in  after  life,  and  of  which,  the  greater  number  of  respect, 
able  persons  are  after  all  comparatively  ignorant.  How  few  are 
there  of  the  liberally  instructed,  who  could  analyse  a  single  sen- 
tence grammatically,  or  even  apply  one  rule  of  all  they  had  formerly 
learned  ;  if  it  were  honestly  confessed  the  greater  number  of  per- 
sons are  egreg^ously  ignorant  of  the  philosophy  of  their  own  lan- 
guage, and  not  until  after  the  experience  of  many  years  are  the 
simplest  rules  understood,  no  wonder  therefore  tliat  the  speaking  of 
most  persons  is  hesitating  and  their  language  incorrect  and  obscure. 
Writing  which  is  so  plain  and  easy  an  art,  (af^r  consuming  many 
years  in  labouring  at  it)  is  generally  no  further  useful  than  to  kill 

•  HeligUt  Me^ci,  p.  160. 
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time,  for  of  all  those  who  are  said  to  write  a  good  school  hand^  the 
greater  part  of  them  leave  the  faculty  behind  them  and  write  ever 
afiter  a,  hand  most  fashionahlj  illegible.  Cyphering  is  made  another 
of  the  school  nuisances,  and  has  had  as  many  sighs  and  tears  poured 
over  it  as  the  altar  of  Nemesis  herself.  The  knowledge  of  figures 
is  bat  ill  acquired  for  so  much  pain  and  labour,  and  usually  ends  in 
a  sort  of  running  knowledge  of  the  multiplication  table,  and  an  in. 
distinct  idea  of  the  rule  of  three:  were  it  not  for  the  responsibility 
and  necessities  which  prompt  the  energies  of  men  (in  after  life)  to 
acquire  a  better  knowledge  of  these  studies,  there  would  remain  but 
the  shadow  of  jthejr  existence.  As  to  geography  which  might  be  so 
pleasantly  learned  in  a  month,  children's  memories  are  filled. with  a 
multitude  of  names  of  countries,  province^  capitals,  towns,  rivers, 
&C.,  in  fact,  treading  beetle  Jike  from  point  to  point  over  this  vast 
globe,  that  at  last  the  memory  presents  a  sort  of  chaos,  a  rude  and 
indigestible  mass  that  is  too  insupportable  not  to  be  cast  o£f  and  for. 
gotten.  The  sciences,  as  botany, .  natural  history,  mineralogy,  geolo- 
gy and  many  others,  are  seldom  named  in  the  prospectus  of  the  most 
celebrated  .establishments..  The  only  approach  they  make  to  these 
studies  is  through  the  medium,  of  some  poor  itinerant  lecturer*. 
Those  studies  .whieb  could  be  taught  in  the  green  fields  and  forest 
wild  and  wherever  nature  was  to  be  seen,  whei^  the  mind  might  be 
questioned  by  the.  spirit  of.  the  universe,  and  the  sports  and  joyous- 
ness  of  ehildhood  and.  youth,  would  receive  a  more  exquisite  delight 
from  the  Curious  and  ever  new  phenomena  of  nature,  unfolded  to 
them  through  a  master  intellect  all  this  is  hidden  from  the  inquisi. 
tive.and  apt  minds  of  youth,  which  if  vnsely  and  pleasantly  inculca- 
ted would  fill  the .  world .  with  philosophers.  School-masters  and 
parents  coalesce  in  the  .annihilation  of  a  noble  and  elevated  spirit ; 
for  they .  both  misapprdiend  the  real  object  of  school ;  the  teacher 
most  be  a  conformist  to  the  prejudices  of  the  parents,  prejudices 
which  originate  from  their  own  individual  circumstances,  so.  that  to 
geC  o»  at  school  involves  perhaps  twenty  difierent  opinions  with  as 
many  parents,  but  whidi  getting  on  is  expressive  of  that  tension 
without  substance  that  is  quickly  followed  by  an  irrecoverable  coL 
lapae.  But  even  with  this  liberal  course  of  study  that  is  to  adapt 
a  thinking  rational  sool  for  the  high  purpose  of  its  existence,  in  its 
relation  to  God  and  man,  the  mond  department  is  sunk  to  a  few 
conTentioDal  rules,  or  hushed  up  in  the  quietiaing  specific  of  "  reli- 
gious formalitiesr"  Nearly  all  our  pupils  (says  the  prospectus  of 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  schools  in  England)  belong  to  the  esta- 
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blished  church.  Our  morning  and  evening  prayers  (which  we  read 
with  strict  reguLirity)  consist  of  portions  in  the  liturgy.  On  Sun. 
day  our  domestic  service  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  liturgy  and 
the  lessons  of  the  day."  This^  of  course,  is  in  addition  to  a  regu- 
lar  attendance  at  public  worship.  A  part  of  the  time  between  the 
hours  of  service  is  employed  by  the  pupils  in  committing  the  cate- 
chism to  memory,  in  transcribing  portions  of  the  Scripture  or  in 
reading  the  same  with  a  view  to  a  subsequent  examination*  locku 
sive  in  these  duties  rest  the  whole  moral  code  of  the  educati?e 
scheme  in  most  schools.  Valuable  as  are  *'  religious  ceremonies"  in 
raising  the  soul  above  a  dull  and  stagnant  moral  propriety,  to  the 
contemplation  of  a  power  infinitely  glorious  over  the  highest  ratioo- 
al  excellence ;  yet  acting  upon  the  mere  senses  of  children  with  no 
other  or  deeper  consideration  of  the  soul,  and  unassociated  in  theory 
with  the  example  of  love,  may  discipline  them  to  a  sect,  but  will 
never  approximate  them  to  Gk>d.  '^  Many  parents  (and  teachers) 
according  to  their  best  knowledge  and  apprdienaion  of  religion  in 
which  they  tkemtehes  have  been  educated,  and  too  often  according 
to  their  seal  without  knowledge,  do  take  great  care  to  plant  little 
and  ill  grounded  opinions  in  the  minds  of  their  children  (or  scho. 
lars)  and  so  fashion  them  to  a  party,  by  infusing  into  them  the  par- 
ticular notions  and  phrases  of  a  sect,  which  when  they  come  to  be 
examined,  have  no  substance  nor  perhaps  sense  in  them ;  and  by 
this  means  instead  of  bringing  them  up  in  the  true  and  solid  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity,  they  take  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  instruct 
them  of  some  doubtful  doctrines  of  no  great  moment  in  religion  and 
perhaps  false  at  bottom  ;  whereby  instead  of  teaching  them  to  hate 
sin,  they  fix  in  them  schism  and  teach  them  to  hate  and  damn  all 
those  who  difi*er  from  them  and  are  opposdte  to  them.'**  But  this 
compulsive  submission  of  the  educator  to  the  doctrines  of  any  parti- 
cular church,  creates  another  and  personal  injury  to  the  scholan, 
for  either  they  must  all  in  the  school,  wear  the  same  sectarian 
livery  or  the  worst  evil  of  superstition  will  be  numbered  with  the 
vices  of  the  school,  and  schism  and  the  hate  of  schism,  will  be  added 
to  the  sins  of  childhood.* 

The  persecution  of  children  is  active  as  their  natures ;  it  punoes 
its  object  with  relentless  avidity,  and  everything  that  could  be  as- 
sociated with  the  subject  of  religion  is  converted  into  a  misflle  of 
ofience  against  the  innocent  victim  of  their  scorn.  The  preyodioes 
of  children  are  derived  from  their  parents,  whose  opinions  (to  them) 

•  TillotsoD,  Sermon  59^  p.  486. 
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are  naturally  infallible ;  the  bigotry  of  home  is  interwoven  in  tbe 
memory  of  bome^  and  the  unchristian-like  intolerance  of  age  is  thus 
rekindled,  with  an  undying  fire  in  the  heart  of  the  child :  fanned 
and  fed  by  the  encouragement  of  the  many  and  the  opposition  of 
the  few,  it  flames  into  a  beacon  light  of  savage  superstition  and 
bigotry.  With  the  specious  "empiricism  of  a  mis-called  "religious 
education,"  is  it  strange  that  the  faith  of  the  parents  should  wax 
warm,  and  prognosticate  of  their  children  an  illustrious  race  of  good 
and  wise  men  ?  But  with  this  general  looking  for  of  wonders,  and 
prophesyings  of  a  better  and  regenerate  time,  there  can  be  discovered 
no  harbinger,  no  avaunt-courier  in  the  van  of  this  golden  era,  though 
mankind  are  still  prescient  of  its  coming.  The  studies  of  schools 
b^n  and  end  with  the  mere  elements  of  knowledge,  and  leave  the 
mind  inoperative  and  incurious  after  truth.  Intellectually  and  mo- 
rally the  nature  of  man  is  depressed  below  its  capacities  and  pur- 
poses ;  and  even  with  all  the  violence  and  ardour  of  some  masters, 
the  progress  of  the  scholar  is  marked  by  the  memory  more  than  the 
understanding  of  their  lessons.  The  good  will  of  the  teacher  who 
ignorantly  constrains  the  mind  of  youth  beyond  its  own  powers  and 
inclinations,  and  which  it  might  be  more  slowly  brought  to  approve 
and  accomplish  as  an  agreeable  study,  causes  an  aversion  to  all  kind 
of  knowledge,  and  which  their  minds  may  never  afterwards  shake 
off,  to  the  injury  of  themselves  and  the  world.  So  prevalent  is  the 
evil  of  coercion  in  the  misguided  attempt  to  accelerate  the  progress 
of  learning,  that  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  mankind,  by  this 
means,  have  lost  the  valuable  eSorts  of  innumerable  minds,  which, 
had  they  at  first  been  encouraged  by  an  easy  and  agreeable  mode 
and  subject  of  teaching,  would  have  kept  ever  after  in  the  pursuit 
and  discovery  of  truth,  to  the  great  and  universal  interest  of  the 
world. 

Systems  of  education,  however  ingenious  in  theory,  are  often  fal- 
lacious  in  practice.  The  God  of  Nature  and  Revelation  has  opened 
to  man  the  true  and  only  way  of  truth  :  for  man  to  "  know  him. 
self"  involves  the  complex  relations  of  all  human  knowledge  and 
wisdom. 

The  first  and  principal  defect  in  education,  even  before  the  de- 
fects of  learning,  is  the  resignation  of  the  affections  to  the  despotism 
of  accidental  circumstances.  The  affections  are  the  elements  of  re- 
ligion, and  to  train  up  a  child  in  all  knowledge,  without  keeping 
pace  in  the  affections,  is  but  to  lend  a  splendour  to  sin. 

"  As  I  prefer  learning  united  with  virtue  to  all  the  treasures  of 
princes,  so  I  look  upon  the  reputation  of  learning,  when  separated 
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from  good  monLi^  as  merely  infamy  rendered  cdtigpicnaoaJ'*  Are 
we  not,  as  a  nation,  guilty  of  Eli's  sin,  and  stand  oonTieted  before 
God  ?  We  striye  (though  vainly)  to  make  our  children  learned  and 
influential,  forgetting  the  first  laW  of  nature  and  the  simple  elienfeat 
of  hap|Mness,  "  that  we  should  love  one  another,"  which  alone  csn 
truly  raise  onr  souls  through  those  natural  and  coalesoent  virtues  of 
intelligence  and  love,  to  the  image -of  God. 


CHAPTEB   V. 

TUB  CONSEQUENCES  OF   THE   DEGRADATION   OF   THE  PROFESSION 

OF   THE   EDUCATOR   UPON   THE   NATION. 

t  • 

As  the  degradation  of  the  bffice  of  the  educator  liecessarily  com* 
plicates  the  degradation  of  its  officer  and  his  duties,  either  the  sd- 
tantages  of  a  reformed  and  national  education  are  ^estionaUe  and 
vain,  or  the  existing  ahuse  and  neglect  of  the  office  and  its  duties  is 
a  reproach  against  the  tyranny,  superstition,  and  ignorance  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  Either  the  Deity  has  fotmed  men  of  disdmilsr 
natures,  and  raised  one  ahove  and  one  helow  a  general  and  tmiibnn 
law  of  nature  (exhibiting  a  contrary  scarcely  conoeiTaUe),  or  the 
exclusion  of  one  or  any  rational  and  fallow  beings  frodi  the  oomnioa 
property  of  truth,  is  the  worst  of  tyranny  against  man,  and' a  biss* 
phemy  towards  Qod,  But  the  injustice  done  to  a  people  in  this 
particular  is  itself  a  concomitant  of  the  first  great  smd  productive 
evil— ^the  degraded  condition  of  the  Office ;  nor  can  there  be  a 
stronger  argument  of  the  abuse  than  the  universal  ignorance. of  its 
existence.  To  compare  the  English  nation  with  itself  and  with 
other  nations ! 

The  religious  diathesis  of  this  kingdom,  while  it  argues  a  preva- 
lence of  religious  ordinances,  blinds  the  piiblic  eye  to  the  natural 
and  first  cause  of  every  evil ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  spirit  of  the 
word  is  contending  against  the  "  huge  overshadowing  tram  of  er- 
ror*' that  vitiates  and  darkens  the  soul  of  a  people,  a  degraded  edu- 
cation is  augmenting  and  multiplying  error  u|Km  erAir  in  a  far 
greater  and  more  sure  ratio.  Thus  the  friend  and  advocate  of  r^ 
gion  is  converted  into  an  hereditary  foe,  and  thfe  eastern  fable  of 

*  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  a  Leiler  to  the  Tutor  ^hit  ChiUrm. 
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Ormusand  Ahrimimes  is  realuied  as  a  trutli  by  a  chriBtian  people 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  genii  of  good  and  evil  are  eter- 
nal  antagonists ;  the  temple  of  the  moral  Janus  is  thrown  open^ 
never  more  to  close  (until  a  better  and'  wiser  education  is  coalescent 
with  truth)^  and  man  thus  sacrifices  himself  to  a  perpetual  warfare. 
Education,  as  it  exists  among  the  wealthier  portion  of  the  nation,  is 
absurd  and  sinful.  The  huge  collective  vice  of  selfishness  prevails 
throughout  society,  and  efiectually  disassociates  mankind ;  by  the 
unrestrained  contention  of  private  interests  community  is  exchanged 
for  congregation,  and  every  man's  hand  is  against  bis  neighbour. 
This  selfishness  of  the  man  is  the  full-grown  habit  of  the  child,  and 
the  arts  and  cruelties  and  selfishness*  of  the  "  play-ground"  are  the 
same,  but  with  a  wider  expansion,  acting  in  the  world.  The  pro- 
fdsBioQs,  spiritual  and  secular,  which  involve  the  compound  interests 
of  man,  are,  by  this  same  original  sin,  taint  and  corrupt  even  to 
their  centre.  The  christian  minister,  whose  sacred  office  calls  for 
an  advocate  omnipotent  in  virtue  and  humUity,  whose  soul  from  in- 
fancy, kept  apart  from  vice  and  the  defilements  of  sin,  has  grown 
up  into  a  voluntas  coateseenoe  with  the  divine  spirit,  exhibits  to 
the  world  the  exemplar  and  mirror  of  Christ,  and  his  conduct, 
more  than  his  preaching,  is  eloquent  against  sin.  Ckm  this  sublime 
exaltation  of  the  moral  nature  be  discovered  in  any  minister  of  reli- 
gion? Let  experience '  testify :  but  that  they 'do  not  attain  this 
christian  eminence  aAd  moral  purity  is  their  misfortune  rather  than 
their  sin.  How  many  are  there  who  preach  (and  with  a  perfect 
will)  the  doctrine  of  nniversal  love,  yet  exhibit  a  paradox  in  prac- 
tice I  how  many  dwell  in  ^miration  upon  the  virtue  of  humility, 
whb  betray  too  much  of  the  world's  pride !  while  others,  in  the  con- 
tinual strife  with  their  besetting,  because  long  habituated*  vices, 
sink  into  a  despair  of  their  own  salvation.  Such  are  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  a  corrupt  education  in  cbildhbod*  Pure  artd  undefiled 
religion  has  lio  oorrespoliding  realityi  but  is' turned  firom  the  efficacy 
at  a  living  example,  to  the  inert  'service  of  a  dull  formality.'  Sel« 
fishness  (the  sin  of  the  wdrld)  predominates  6ver  th6  christian 
chuichu  ''Under  a  pretence  of  ^eal  to  Qod;  bigotry  violated  the 
sanctuary  of  consdence,  and  .creates  an  inquisition  in  the  midst  of 
the  church.  Erecting'  its  own  creed  into  a  standard  of  universal 
belief,  it  would  fain  call  down  fire  from  heaven,  or  kindle  a  fur- 
nace seven  times  hotter  than  an  ordinary  anger  would  demand,  for 
all  who  presume  to  question  its  infallibility ;  thus  justifying  the 
world  in  representing  the  odium  theologicum  as  a  concentration  of 
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all  that  is  fierce,  vindictiye,  and  destructive  in  the  human  heart."* 
The  depravity  of  the  "  human  heart"  is  the  inclination  for  evil  in. 
sensiblv  naturalized  in  the  heart  of  the  child,  those  impreasions  of 
inert  sin  which  grow  up  with  their  years  into  a  state  of  active  and 
baneful  maturity.  As  a  good  education  begins  in  infancy,  m  it  is 
settled  and  perfected  in  childhood  and  youth ;  but  is  it  the  rigid  dis. 
cipline  of  human  selfishness  (miscalled  piety)  that  will ''  train  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go  ?"  On  the  contrary,  good  will  be 
brought  into  a  near  and  unfavourable  comparison  with  evil,  wear- 
ing the  disguise  and  aspect  of  love. 

What  is  taught  with  severity  will  be  heard  with  pain,  and  thus 
a  religion  of  love  assumes  an  air  of  severity,  begetting  in  the  heart 
an  habitual  aversion  to  its  presence ;  leaving  the  dissatisfied  soul  to 
be  attracted  by  the  novelties  and  delusions  of  sin.  **  Great  severities 
do  often  work  an  effect  quite  contrary  to  that  which  was  intended. 
And  many  times  those  who  were  bred  up  in  a  severe  school  hate 
learning  ever  after,  for  the  sake  of  the  cruelty  that  was  used  to 
force  it  upon  them ;  and  so  likewise  an  endeavour  to  bring  up  chil- 
dren to  piety  and  goodness  by  unreasonable  strictness  and  rigpar, 
does  often  beget  in  them  a  lasting  disgust  and  prejudice  against  reli- 
gion, and  teaches,  as  Erasmus  says,  ^Virtutem  simul  odisse  et 
nosse,'  to  hate  virtue  at  the  same  time  that  they  teach  them  to  know 
it.  I  insist  upon  this  the  more,  because  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
observed  more  notorious  instances  of  great  miscarriage  than  in  the 
children  of  very  strict  and  severe  pazent8."t 

In  contemplating  the  many  and  serious  evils  springing  from  a 
degraded  and  faulty  education,  hindering  the  hallowed  operation 
of  true  religion,  and  obscuring  the  light  of  the  church.    What  shall 
be  said  of  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  those  of  our  legislators  who 
are  hostile  to  the  general  intelligence  of  the  people,  who  pro- 
crastinate the  moral  amelioration  of  a  nation ;  not  merely  indiftr- 
ent,  but  actively  opposed,  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  improvement 
of  a  kingdom.    Without  a  good  and  wise  education,  liberty  is  li- 
cense and  innovation  destructive;  without  education  the  stalnli^of 
law  is  insecure,  and  the  nation  is  shook  between  the  tyrannies  of  the 
rulers  and  the  people.    A  good  and  universal  education  is  so  abio> 
lutely  essential  to  the  happiness  and  welL-being  of  man,  that  with- 
out it  not  even  the  best^rdered  and  liberal  government  could  long 
exbt  as  such,  but,  from  a  natural  expediency,  must  fall  to  a  level 


*  Mammon,  p.  350. 

f  Tillotson.  Sermon  681  p.  500. 
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with  the  national  degradation.  Thus  the  remedial  plan  is  in  oon- 
stant  and  almost  useless  operation ;  while  the  judgment  hall  and 
the  courts  of  law  are  the  moral  pharmaoopoliums  of  a  corrupt  and 
sinful  people.  Equity  is  merged  in  law,  and  law  into  a  puzzle  of 
expediency.  Monopoly  is  the  great  national  characteristic  of  Great 
Britain,  not  only  of  communities,  but  of  indiriduals.  The  poor  man 
labours  for  and  at  a  monopoly ;  the  artizan,  the  mechanic,  the  shop- 
keeper, the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  up  to  the  professions,  the 
bar,  the  senate,  and  the  church,  are  all  and  each  monopolies.  The 
right  of  private  judgment  becomes  the  irritable  and  deceptive  claim 
of  every  monopolist ;  and  thus  private  opinion,  acting  counter  to  a 
common  consent,  so  retards  reformation  and  checks  inquiry  that 
every  new.sprung  and  accidental  evil  is  prolonged  into  a  habit. 
From  this  general  and  deadened  apathy  towards  national  and  social 
abuses,  the  vocations  of  life,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  get  con. 
taminated  with  all  that  is  vile  and  debasing  to  the  soul ;  dishonesty 
ascends  through  its  modifying  disguises  of  cunning,  art,  intrigue, 
skill,  and  dexterity,  up  to  the  admired  virtues  of  ingenuity  and 
worldly  wisdom,  to  acquire  which  men  aspire  with  an  eagerness  that 
makes  trivial  all  the  obstacles  of  sin.  By  a  misapprehension  of  all 
final  causes,  mankind  seem  to  act  upon  the  principle  of  converting 
evil  into  good,  insomuch  that  truth  and  charity  are  become  over- 
dated  virtues ;  while  in  their  stead  the  obsequious  and  pliable  law 
of  a  conventional  propriety  is  set  up.  But,  knowing  this  to  be  the 
moral  disposition  of  the  higher  and  more  affluent  classes,  how  deep 
must  be  the  moral  dejection  of  the  multitude  I  with  whom  corrup- 
tion grows  corrupt,  and  sin  engenders  upon  itself;  the  mass  and 
compaction  of  every  vice.  '^  If  there  be  any  among  the  common 
objects  of  hatred  I  doe  contemne  and  laugh  at,  it  is  that  great  ene- 
my of  reason,  virtue,  and  religion,  the  multitude,  that  numerous 
piece  of  monstrosity,  which,  taken  asunder,  seem  men  and  the  rea- 
sonable creatures  of  Ood,  but,  confused  together,  make  but  one  great 
beast,  and  a  monstrosity  more  prodigious  than  Hydra."* 

Great  is  the  criminality  of  those  rulers,  but  greater  is  the  guilt 
of  a  dominant  christian  church,  in  withholding  the  common  blessing 
of  a  nati<Hial  education.  A  verdict  has  gone  forth  against  them, 
even  from  the  wisest  and  holiest  of  her  ministers,  whose  prescient 
minds  have  prophesied  of  a  better  and  universal  education,  and  a 
purer  faith.    The  multitude  are  bereaved  of  their  moral  sustenance, 

•  Beligio  Medici,  p.  127- 
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creating  a  dearth  and  famine  that  has  ended  in  all  the  excesses  snd 
debaucheries  of  this  spiritual  want. 

The  fashionable-dressed  vices  of  the  wealthier  population  now 
appear  in  their  naked  deformity ;  ingenuity  and  worldly  wisdom 
are  retroyerted  into  bare-faced  robbery  and  theft  in  a  thousand 
forms ;  the  polite  circumventions  of  intrigue  are  turned  into  vio- 
lence ;  and  vices  which,  in  the  higher  grades  of  Society,  i^peaied 
as  comparative  virtues,  are  denonciated  in  the  lower  classes  as  crimes 
against  religion  and  law.  The  statistical  amount  of  crimes  commiu 
ted  in  this  country  is  alarmingly  greater  than  in  any  other  nation ; 
while  the  testimony  of  travellers  exhibits  a  fearful  odds  in  povertyi 
suffering,  and  crime. 

If  the  government  will  not  educate  the  people,  bad  circumstances, 
temptations  and  evil  companions  will  educate  them,  for  man  cannot 
merely  vegetate,  either  he  will  learn  to  do  good  or  eviL  In  vain  h 
the  voice  of  religion  and  reason  turned  to  the  ear  of  a  people  mo- 
rally deaf,  in  vain  do  the  humane  try  to  repel  the  tide  of  habituated 
evil;  the  remedies  they  propose  are  suitable  but  not  adeqoate in 
power,  and  while  individuals  or  parties  may  swell  the  list  of  con- 
verts, bad  and  depraved  education  is  moulding  and  manu£setnring  s 
whole  generation  in  the  indulgence  and  practice  of  every  rice. 
Amid  the  general  bouleversement  the  rulers  and  governors  of  this 
kingdom  are  busied  in  court  intrigues  and  senatorial  squabUes ;  or 
in  their  utmost  efforts  stretch  not  beyond  a  municipal  corporation 
bill,  or  the  levying  a  new  impost.  Let  them  be  assured,  God  who 
is  in  heaven  judges  them  already,  and  hereafter  will  convict  them 
of  the  sins  and  crimes  of  a  people  to  which  by  their  neglect  of  a 
good  and  wise  and  impartial  national  education  they  are  soees- 
sories.* 

"  And  it  is  pity  that  commonly  more  care  is  had,  yea,  and  that  among 
verj  wise  men,  to  find  out  rather  a  cunning  man  for  their  horse  than  a  cun- 
ning man  for  their  children.  They  say  nay  in  wordy  but  ihey  do  torn  Aed:  for 
to  one  they  will  gladly  give  a  stipend  of  two  hundred  crowns  by  the  jear, 
and  loth  to  ofier  to  the  other  two  hundred  shillings.  God,  that  ntteth  in 
heaven,  laugheth  their  choice  to  scorn,  and  rewardeth  thdr  liberality  tf  it 
should ;  for  he  suffereth  them  to  have  tame  and  well-ordered  horses,  hut  viU 
and  unfortunate  children;  and  therefore,  in  the  end,  they  find  more  plea- 
sure in  their  horse  than  comfort  in  their  children — ^Boger  Ascham's  S^ool- 
master^  p.  206-7- 


(To  he  continued.) 
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The  Italkn  Opera  has  advanced  into  the  fourth  month  of  its 
season  without  one  single  dramatic  novelty  having  heen  presented 
to  the  subscribers.  They  have  been  led  to  expect  the  production  of 
Rossini's  **  Guilleaume  Tell/'  but  the  reality  is  still  in  remote  per- 
spective.  The  ''Lucresia  Borgia''  of  Donizetti  is  actually  an- 
noanced  for  Grisi's  benefit ;  but  up  to  the  present  date  (June  Ist) 
it  has  been  postponed.  Mr.  Laporte  is  a  man  of  golden  promise, 
but  of  leaden  fulfilment— 4i  line  of  conduct  which  we  verily  believe 
accotds  with  the  predilections  of  his  aristocratic  supporters ;  for  Mr. 
Laporte  is  ''  wise  in  his  generation."  He  knows  that  they  doat 
upon  being  humbugged,  because  it  is  genteel,  unmercantile.  None 
bot  contractors  and  stock-jobbers,  and  such  vulgar  bores,  insist  upon 
the  letter  of  their  bond.  How  are  the  classes  to  be  distinguished, 
but  by  opposite  courses  of  conduct  ?  The  wily  manager,  therefore, 
makes  florid  protestations,  and  they  trust  he  will  be  deliberate,  and 
do  nothing  in  a  Tulgar  heat.  He  promises  a  world  of  novelty,  and 
they  mormur  to  him,  in  the  Mandane  strain, 

'*  Forbear  to  fim  the  gentle  flame, 
Ohl  let  us  be  <20MtMi/ /** 

The  appearance  of  Madlle.  Pauline  Ghurcia,  younger  sister  of  the 
eminent  Malibran,  has  been  to  us,  as  well  as  to  the  discriminating 
portion  of  the  musical  public,  a  novelty  of  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest.  She  made  her  debut  on  the  9th  of  May,  in  the  character  of 
Besdemona,  and  would  assuredly  have  produced  a  very  lively  sensa. 
tion  had  not  the  public  expectancy  been  over-exdted  by  a  prepara. 
tory  running  fire  of  mischievous  pufis.  We  were  advertised  that  we 
ihould  hear  a  finer  singer  than  her  sister,  and  we  found  a  timid, ' 
sensitive  girl,  between  seventeen  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  with  a 
voice  (of  course)  not  fully  developed,  but  of  rare  and  glorious  pre- 
tension. It  is  of  the  same  noble  and  weighty  quality  as  her  sister's, 
and,  we  conjecture,  of  the  same  surprising  compass.  In  a  musician, 
like  composition,  written  for  her  by  Costa,  and  introduced  upon  this 
occasion,  she  dwelt  fully  and  firmly  (if  our  memory  be  correct)  upon 
P  below  the  line  and  the  o  in  alt.  Speaking  from  remote  recollec- 
tion of  her  sister,  and  with  the  immediate  impression  of  Pauline's 
tones  upon  our  mind,  we  should  say  that  her  voice  is  more  equal 
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throughout  than  that  of  Malibran ;  and  in  actual  accomplishioent 
she  decidedly  and  greatly  surpasses  her  at  the  same  age.  All  tliis^ 
in  itself^  is  gratifying  enough ;  but  for  the  confirmation  of  ber  being 
naturally  a  musical  genius^  we  should  rest  upon  the  simple  drcam- 
stauce  that  we  found  ourselves  perpetually  recurring  to*  her  cordial 
tones,  her  spontaneous  and  unartifidal  expression,  her  noUe,  unme- 
chanical  delivery  of  her  passages,  and  her  sensible  manner  altoge- 
ther.  In  short,  if  she  realise  the  expectation  of  all  the  judges  who 
have  only  partially  witnessed  her  capabilities,  she  will  at  no  distant 
period  develope  into  a  consummate  artist. 

Madlle.  Pauline's  second  attempt  in  a  new  character,  which  was 
that  of  ''  La  Cenerentola,"  on  the  15th  of  June,  thoroughly  con- 
firmed the  estimate  we  had  previously  made  of  her  talent,  both  na. 
tural  and  cultivated.    Her  embodying  of  the  character  we  ooold 
scarcely  pronounce  to  be  the  result  of  a  lesson  taught,  studied,  and 
learnt,  though,  at  her  age,  such  was  doubtless  the  case  to  a  certain 
extent ;  for  there  were  indescribable  minutisB  in  manner,  carriage, 
and  general  tone,  which  evinced  the  young  actress  of  sound  sense 
and  developing  genius ;  while  the  quality  of  certain  notes  in  either 
extremity  of  her  compass,  together  with  the  runs  of  double  octaves, 
which  formed  so  dignified  a  feature  in  her  sister's  style,  revived  re- 
gretful thoughts  of  that  eminent  creature.    In  the  farmer  part  of 
the  character  she  was  the  injured,  subdued  outcast  of  her  family; 
and  in  the  latter,  the  self.asserting,  yet  generous  heroine  of  con. 
scious  rectitude  and  good  fortune ;  and  each  feature  of  the  character 
was  depicted  without  harshness  of  Hue,  or  ostentation  of  display. 
Her  singing  throughout  was  singularly  fine  for  so  young  an  artist; 
the  clever  canone  in  the  second  act  was  encored,  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  judicious  manner  in  which  she  sustained  her  part  in  it;  and, 
indeed,  we  could  not  avoid  drawing  a  comparison  in  this  very  noye- 
ment  between  the  beautifully  subdued  and  genuine  concerted  singing 
of  this  girl  of  seventeen,  and  the  uneasy  display  of  Tamburini, 
whose  "  shivering,  bob"  notes,  eternal  roulades  without  meaning, 
and  ONB  cadence,  denote  the  artist  of  undue  success  attributable  to 
the  strength  of  a  fine  vocal  organ,  rather  than  to  slender  accomplish- 
ments and  still  slenderer  genius.    The  finale  to  "  La  Cenerentola,'' 
(''  Non  piu  mesta'')  we  have,  of  course,  heard  executed  with  greater 
force  and  executive  finish,  but  never  with  more  natural  feeling  and 
expression.    Unlike  almost  all  other  singers,  too,  who  stick  them- 
selves  by  the  lamps,  and  give  the  audience  to  understand  that  thqr 
are  about  to  present  them  with  a  notable  piece  of  work,  Madlle. 
Pauline  every  now  and  then  addressed  herself  with  an  a&cUonate 
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gratitude  to  the  prince,  her  lover,  who  had  appreciated  her  character, 
and  given  the  most  signal  proof  in  his  power  that  he  had  done  so. 

On  the  6th  of  June  the  ''Lucretia  Borgia"  of  Donizetti  was  per- 
formed, introducing  to  the  subscribers  the  new  tenor,  Sig.  Mario 
(his  first  appearance  in  public,  here,  was  at  the  Philharmonic  on  the 
previous  Monday,  the  3rd).  Dr.  Johnson  refused  to  accompany 
Bfrs.  Thnde  in  a  ride  to  the  country,  saying  "Madam,  I  hate 
green  fields ;  when  you  have  seen  one  green  field  you  have  seen 
every  green  field."  Had  the  Doctor  been  invited  to  a  modem  Ita- 
lian  opera,  and  parodied  this  anomalous  repugnance  to  green  fields, 
his  criticism  would  have  been  accurate,  and  his  taste  judicious ;  for 
of  a  truth,  when  you  have  heard  one  Italian  opera  of  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years'  mint,  you  have  heard  every  opera.  The  same  charac- 
ter of  melody  constantly  recurs ;  the  same  phrases,  the  same  pro- 
gressions,  the  same  cadences.  Donizetti's  chief  merit  appears  to 
us  to  lie  in  writing  a  simple  and  plaintive  cavatina,  of  which  we 
hare  some  really  pretty  and  graceful  specimens ;  his  instrumental 
accompaniments,  also,  are  nicely  and  skilfully  appointed.  There  are 
two  of  this  class  in  the  ''  Lucretia,"  one  of  which  (if  our  recollec 
lion  serve  upon  a  single  hearing)  was  transferred  from  the  opera  of 
''  II  Furioso."  These,  and  an  agreeable  trio,  form  the  chief  merits 
of  the  opera  of  '*  Lucretia  Borgia.''  Indeed,  to  speak  without  pre. 
jadice  (for  we  desire  only  refinement,  variety,  and  food  for  thought) 
the  whole  of  this  opera  is  a  "  semper  eadem"  from  beginning  to  end- 
nay,  we  might  more  justly  say  "  semper  pejorem,"  for  each  new  pro- 
duction seems  to  get  worse  and  worse  as  good  composition  is  declin- 
ing  in  Italy.*  Let  the  vocal  supply  in  Italy  fail,  and  in  what  Umbo 
would  be  registered  the  modem  Italian  opera  ? 

Sig.  Bf  ario's  voice  is  a  high  tenor,  of  sweet  quality  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  compass  ;  not  very  flexible :  for  this,  however,  we  care 
little,  for  the  rage  for  flexibility  has  sacrificed  all  just  and  grand 
ezpreanon.  It  is  rather  '^ptumm^'  in  the  middle  and  lower  divi- 
sions, but  is  correctly  in  tune  when  not  over-exerted.  Its  general 
character  may  be  recognised  when  we  designate  it  a  plaintive  or 

f^  The  following  is  the  opinion  of  the  Morning  Pa$i  upon  this  opera,  which, 
if  not  so  intelligible  as  could  be  wished,  is  nevertheless  amusing.  <*  Some  of 
cmr  contemporary  critics  have  nther  overshadowed  with  their  displeasure 
lyoT^zettVs  LuereHa,  Tbed^deneieMweaeelniiareamorecABTiQATOtubjeeij 
and  a  few  melodies  u/rought  in  relief  upon  the  concerted  pieces^  tuck  as  satisjy  the 
sgbariU  who  likes  to  cuU  pleasure  wiihaut  effort  qf  atieniion^  as  well  as  the  dilet- 
tanti  who  Uve  in  the  innermost  penetralia  of  the  m^teries  of  the  musical  fane.^ 
Fine  writing,  like  <*fair  play,  is  a  jewel.** 
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grieving  voice ;  and  therefore  we  should  say  that,  althoagb  pbysi- 
cally  unequal  to  the  higluflying,  principal  parts  in  the  grtal  style, 
he  will  always  be  estimable  in  those  of  the  gently  pathetic  cUsb. 

An  illustration  of  the  first  paragraph  in  the  present  anide  oc- 
curred on  the  night  of  Sig.  Mario's  debut ;  showing  the  oontempitt- 
ous  insolence  with  which  the  frequenters  of  this  theatre  are  treated 
by  Mr.  I^aporte,  who^  throughout  his  management  appears  to  ba?e 
an  equal  acorn  of  that  principle  in  moral  geometry,  that "  the  Bhort- 
est  distance  between  two  given  points  is  by  a  direU  line."  The 
bills  of  performance  announced  that  between  the  first  aad  Becond 
acts  Madlle.  Taglioni  would  dance  a  Polish  dance,  and  after  the  se- 
cond  act  a  Russian  dance,  which  would  be  succeeded,  by  the  ballet 
of  ^^  La  Oitana."  We  had  nothing  but  the  ballet.  No  murnur— 
no  apology.  The  plebs  in  the  pit  and  gallery  were  inerti  and  the 
"  genteels"  were  delighted — they  were  "deceived" — the  distinction 
was  accurately  preserved  between  their  house  and  that  low-lived 
hole,  Covent  Garden,  where  the  manager's  word  would  have  been 
disgustingly  fulfilled  to  the  last  letter. 

Covent  Garden  Theatre  has  again  been  the  scene  of  a  signal  hi- 
lure  in  the  production  of  a  new  opera,  adding  one  more  conGrHia. 
tion  of  the  desideratum  we  have  so  frequently  insisted  upon,  ris* 
that  in  order  to  ensure  success  for  an  English  opera,  with. an  l^Q- 
glish  audience,  the^  drama  itself  must  possess  some,  interest  in  its 
plot,  and  some  common  sense  and  grammatical  construction  in  its  dia- 
logue. What  the  character  of  an  Italian  libreilo  may  be,  is  ^  little 
consequence ;  it  may  triumph  in  absurdity^  it  may  revel  io  dulness 
and  balderdash ;  the  audience  care  nothing,  abou^  the  stpiyj  they 
require  two  or  three  arias,  two  or  three  duets,  and  a.taiii$]9^ra*ran 
of  a  finale  to  each  act.  If  the  pieee  contain  one  or  two  melodies  of 
a  popular  character,  it  will  prove  iAe  sucoessful.  opera  of  the  aeaaoo. 
But  the  case  is  different  at  our  national  theatres.  There  the  audi* 
ence  look  for  something  like  dramatic  incident^  with  respectability 
(at  all  events)  of  diction.  In  both  these  important  requisites,  the 
machinery  of  Mr.  Rooke's  opera  of  "  Henrique,  or  the  Love  Pil- 
grim," was  deplorably  deficient.  The  plot  was  so  ingeniously  in- 
volved as  to  defy  all  attempts  at  a  solution  of  it :  and  the  dialogue 
and  versification  so  vapid  as  to  demand  some  mastery  over  the  h- 
culties  to  knit  them  to  the  duty  of  attention.  The  conseqoenoe  of 
all  this  was,  that  "  Henrique"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  on 
the  29th  of  April,  and  the  last  time  on  the  9th  of  May*  It  strug- 
gled through  four  or  five  nights,  and  then  faded  into  the  cold  re- 
gions of  oblivion.     Mr.  Rooke  is  in  no  other  respect  answerable  for 
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the  fatal  issue  of  his  qpera.than  in  a  want.of  judgoient  in  accepting 
such  a  piece  as  a  yehide  for  his  music,  wbicb,  if  not  of.  so  popular  a 
class  as  that  in  the  "  Amelie/'  contained  neverthelew  sevenil  move- 
ments distinguished  by  elegance  and  professor^like  counterpoint. 
His  melodies  are  uniformly  graceful,  and  instrumented  with  the 
moat  accurate  judgment  of  their  distinctive  characters.  His  accom- 
paniments  are  never  encumhered ;  and  as  he  rarely  employs  the  full 
orchestra  but  upon  important  occasions,  the  effect,  by  contrast,  is 
OHisiderably  heightened,  while  the  senses  are  agreeably  relieved 
from  that  jaded  feeling  too  often  the  result  of  gittii^  through  a  ma- 
jority of  the  modem  operas,  wherein  the  whole  band  are  kept  upon 
actire  duty,  as  if  the  score  were  both  written  and  played  by  con- 
tract—the largest  supply  of  material  for  the  least  remuneration. 
The  fate  of  Mr.  Booke's  opera  is  smcerdy  to  be  regretted^  both  on 
hifl  own  account  (for  we  believe  the  copyright  remains  unsold)  and 
on  that  of  the  musical  public ;  who,  with  even  a  commonplace  inci« 
deat  and  rational  dialogue,  would  have  carried  the  piece  through 
triumphantly  to  the  end  of  the  season.  As  it  was,  the  effect  was 
abnost  as  wearying  (and  this  is  saying  much)  as  a  stale  jest-book. 

With  the  new  opera,  the  public  were  introduced  to  ai  new  tenor, 
Mr.  Hazzison,  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  latterly,  as  we 
have  heard,  of  Mr.  Rooke.  The  quality  of  Mr.  Harrison's  tone  is 
o£  the  average  character,  with  perhaps  more  than  the  average 
power ;  but  we  cannot  compliment  either  the  singer  or  his  tutors 
upon  any  accession  being  .made  in  his  person  to  the  English  vocal 
school.  He  is  deficient  in  elevation  of  style,  and,  we  should  say, 
generally  in  intelligence  of  the  art ;  in  other  words,  he  is  common- 
pUwe  and  mechanioaL  The  singer  who  pleased  us  most  upon  this 
occasion  was  BIr.  Manvers.  Appointed  tq  an  inferior  station  in  the 
opera^  he  nevertheless  had  the  good  sense  jto  study  his  music  with 
additional  care;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  no  song  received 
greater  applause  than  one  of  a  martial  character  allotted  to  him, 
and  which  he  delivered  with  an  energy  and  effect  that  none  of  his 
previous  attempts  had  at  all  demonstrated^  or  led  his  hearers  to 
anticipate. 

Mr.  Macready  is  said  to  have  lo^  £600.  by  the  failure  of  '^  Hen- 
rique ;"  and  the  truth  of  the  report  is  probable,  since  it  was  pro- 
duced at  great  cost  of  theatrical  property,  with  expensive  engage^ 
ments.  The  wonder  is,  that  with  his  experience  in  dramatic  writ- 
ing he  should  have  accepted  such  a  piece ;  but  if,  as  we  have  also 
heard^  that  he  had  advanced  money  to  the  composer  before  he  had 
seen  what  he  was  to  receive,  he  has  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  generous 
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indiscretion^  and  fundflhed  a  lesion  to  other  managers  not  to  trust 
the  egotism  or  cupidity  of  composers^  who  appear  to  cling  to  the 
notion  (in  defiance  of  every  year's  experience)  that  any  thing  will 
serve  to  hang  music  upon — ^like  a  dothesJiorse^  or  dumby,  for  dis. 
playing  a  fashionable  ready.made  coat. 

After  the  failure  of  ''  Farinelli''  at  Drury  Lane,  and  when  the 
soolog^cal  curiosity  of  the  public  was  satiated,  the  lessee  made  an 
experiment  of  giving  shilling  concerts,  where  strange  vagaries  were 
enacted  both  by  performers  and  audience.  As,  however,  Mr.  Bunn 
did  not  include  in  the  admission  money  a  glass  of  rum  and  water 
and  a  segar  for  the  purchaser  of  a  ticket,  he  had  no  chance  with 
the  landlord  of  the  Eagle  Tavern,  and  was  in  consequence  obliged 
to  shut  up  his  house.  Since  which  event  Miss  Romer  and  Mr. 
Balfe  have  been  sharing  with  the  manager  of  the  Surrey  Theatre^ 
and  very  successfully ;  for  in  one  week  we  know,  from  the  best  nu 
thority,  that  the  lady's  profits  amounted  to  more  than  £70.  Before 
this  number  goes  to  press  Mr.  Braham  will  probably  have  joined 
the  company,  for  he  is  announced  as  being  engaged. 

The  Philharmonic  Concerts,  notwithstanding  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  some  of  the  subscribers,  excited  by  the  interested  antipathy 
of  a  writer  or  two,  whose  services  are  no  longer  needed  by  the  so- 
ciety,  have  gone  on  increasing  in  attraction  to  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son. The  directors  have  had  difficulties  and  perplexities  to  encoon- 
ter,  which  have  made  their  task  to  provide  a  succession  of  novelty 
for  the  subscribers  a  most  laborious  one.  They  have  been  disi^ 
pointed  of  a  new  symphony  by  Spohr ;  also  of  one  by  Schubert 
(the  recommendation  of  Mendelssohn),  which  those  snaiLwiggon 
Germans  will  have  ready  for  performance  about  a  fortnight  after 
the  season  has  dosed.  They  have  received  two  or  three  overtures 
strongly  recommended  to  them,  but  which,  upon  trial,  they  could 
not  bring  forward.  They  would  have  engaged  Dupres  for  four 
concerts,  had  his  terms  been  a  iiiile  more  moderate  than  £500.  per 
nighi.  They  could  not  engage  Laporte's  company ;  and  had  they 
been  able  to  do  so,  the  subscribers  would  have  complained  of  the 
music  those  people  would  insist  upon  singing.  When  we  had  the 
Italians  at  the  Philharmonic,  it  was  the  eternal  cry,  '*  Why  do  you 
not  give  us  better  music  ?"  and  when  our  native  artists  selected  the 
most  classical  compositions,  the  subscribers  groaned  after  ''  the  flesh- 
pots  of  Italy  /"  The  directors  have  done  their  best,  and  they  htte 
done  well.  Every  singer,  not  within  the  influence  of  the  open  mt- 
nager,  has  been  engaged ;  no  instrumentalist  of  acknowledged  rq>o- 
tation  has  visited  us  without  having  the  means  afforded  him  of  dis- 
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playing  his  talent ;  and  the  programme  of  each  evening  has  been  as 
judiciously  selected  as  we  believe  the  circumstanqes  would  admit. 
Where  large  resources  are  afforded^  and  no  advantage  is  taken  of 
them^  we  shotdd  be  the  foremost  to  stigmatize  the  neglect ;  where 
these  are  cramped,  and  unlooked-for  obstacles  supervene,  it  is  fool, 
iflh  as  weU  as  unjust  to  vituperate :  but  injustice  and  folly  commonly 
go  hand  in  hand. 

At  the  second  of  these  concerts  the  novelties  of  the  evening  were, 
a  concerto  pastorale"  by  Mr.  Moscheles ;  and  the  first  appearance 
in  this  country  of  Herr  David,  of  Leipsic,  a  distinguished  violinist. 
The  composition  of  Mr.  Moscheles  was  pronounced  by  some  of  his 
hearers  to  be  derer,  although  eccentric,  with  too  strong  a  leaning 
to  the  conceited  *'  Romantaque  school"  of  the  French.  Clever  it 
undoubtedly  is,  for  it  contains  striking  eSectBj  thoughtful  writing, 
and  masterly  orchestral  combination.  If  it  be  ''  eccentric,"  it  is  not 
necessarily  "  Romantique,"  seeing  that  it  is  not  destitute  of  ration, 
ality  or  design.  In  their  imaginative  literature  as  well  as  in  their 
music  '*  young  France"  is  meretriciously  mad :  no  vagary  is  re. 
jected  that  will  induce  observation — no  principle  worthless  which 
makes  its  followers  conspicuous.  May  the  day  be  still  remote  that 
the  countrymen  of  John  Milton  "  shall  need  the  Monsieurs  of 
Paris  to  take  our  hopeful  youth  into  their  slight  and  prodigal  cus- 
todies, and  send  them  over  back  again  transformed  into  mimics, 
apes,  and  kickshows."* 

Herr  David  is  a  pupil  of  Spohr,  and  brother  to  Mad.  Dulcken. 
His  tone  is  strong,  firm,  and  pure ;  his  cantabile  eloquent,  his  in- 
tonation  exact,  and  his  bowing  grand  and  masterly.  To  all  which 
excellent  qualities  may  be  added  thall^^e  is  a  faultless  timist. 
What  with  his  manusi  accomplishment,  and  the  composition  he 
played,  both  of  which  stamp  him  a  worthy  disciple  of  so  eminent  a 
master,  Herr  David  will  leave  behind  him  an  honourable  reputation 
when  he  quits  our  shores. 

The  fourth  concert  introduced  to  us  a  M.S.  overture  by  Stern, 
dale  Bennett  ("  The  Wood  Nymphs"),  an  early  composition,  and 
indicating  the  future  great  musician :  for  although,  with  the  prodi. 
gality  incident  to  youth,  the  subject  was  too  much  attenuated,  and 
the  intention  not  sufficiently  marked,  yet  the  orchestral  treatment 
and  effects  were  masterly.  Mr.  Bennett,  we  understand,  was  not 
eighteen  when  he  wrote  this  overture. 

*  Traetaie  an  Education. 
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« 

A  Madlle.  De  Riviere,  »  vocaliBl  of  tbe  French  school,  also 
made  her  first  appearance  upon  this  occasion.  She  possesses  a  dear, 
belUlike  tone,  and  (speaking  from  recollection)  a  oorxeet  ear ;  but 
her  delivery,  and  manner  altogether,  were  unfeelinglj  mechanicil 
and  correct. 

At  this  concert  Herr  David  confirmed  the  opinion  we  entertained 
of  his  talent  upon  the  previous  evening.  He  sustained  in  a  mas. 
teriy  manner  the  first  violin  in  the  fine  ottetto  of  Spdur;  the 
slow  movement  to  which  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  melodieB,  and 
most  beautifully  treated  that  ever  came  from  the  pen  of  the  com- 
poser ;  and  the  finale  to  it,  perhaps,  one  of  his  most  originaL  An 
intioduction  and  Russian  air  vari^,  performed  by  Herr  David  in 
the  second  act,  although  bearing  throughout  the  impress  of  a  good 
musician,  was  nevertheless  inferior  in  point  of  merit  to  his  fint 
composition.  The  constant  repetition  of  these  *'  airs  varies"  xnsj 
possibly  dispose  us  to  contemplate  them  with  a  half  indififerenee. 

At  the  fifth  concert  young  Burnett  played  his  piano  forte  con- 
certo in  y  minor ;  a  work  upon  whidi  we  have  heretofore  dwelt 
with  considerable  satisfiiction.  This  was  its  first  performance  at 
the  Philharmonic.  In  the  second  act  we  were  introduced  to  a 
young  violoncellist,  Mons.  Batta,  a  Belgian  of  high  reputation  on 
the  continent.  For  strength  and  richness  of  tone  we  have,  and  we 
know  no  higher  standard  than  those  of  Mr.  Lindley.  None  of  the 
solo  players  from  abroad,  that  we  have  heard  of  late  years,  are  aUe 
to  compete  with  our  countryman  upon  this  point ;  and  the  reason 
appears  to  be,  that  since  the  object  in  modem  violoncello  playing  is 
to  sacrifice  body  and  quality  of  tone  to  execution,  this  is  acoom- 
plished  by  using  striagr'wf  less  diameter;  ibr  it  would  be  miracu- 
lous that  any  playeif  should  execute  the  same  passages  we  heard 
from  Mons.  Batta's  instrument  with  Lindley's  bow  and  strings. 
The  result,  therefore,  is,  that  we  have  a  thin  tone,  too  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  that 'of  a  viola,  with  extraordinary  execution:  and 
upon  this  point,  with  the  mastery  of  his  bowing,  we  accord  to 
Mens.  Batta  unqualified  applause.  They  who  are  contented  with 
what  Lindley  can  accomplish  upon  his  instrument  (and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  it  is  sufficient  for  every  purpose  short  of  extravagmU 
execution),  will  compound  for  legerdemain,  that  they  may  possess 
the  rich  and  iegiiimaie  tone  of  the  violoncello. 

A  Madlle.  Lewig,  pupil  of  the  late  Ferdinand  Ries,  performed  a 
concerto  of  her  master's  at  the  sixth  concert.  The  young  Udy  is  a 
showy  player,  but  an  indifierent  timist.    Having  alr^y  had  a 
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was  no  judicioas  friend,  who,  having  heard  what  she  could  do,  re- 
commended  her  being  engaged. 

Herr  Hauman,  a  disciple  (and  worthy  one)  in  the  Paganini 
school^  plajed  in  the  second  act  With  a  pardonable  foppery,  the 
papils  of  Rubens  used  to  imitate  the  dress  of  their  master,  and  fa. 
shion  a£  his  beard.  The  general  air  and  manner  of  M.  Hauman  is 
precisely  that  of  his  great  prototype ;  he  however  possesses  qualities 
in  his  art  which  redeem  the  less  creditable  condescension  of  becom. 
ing  a  mimic,  where  there  is  abundance  of  real  talent  to  establish  a 
fiune  for  himself.  M.  Hauman  has  an  absolute  command  of  his  in- 
strument. His  manner  of  covering  the  finger-board  is  very  like 
Paganini ;  and  (like  Paganini)  he  appears  to  be  prepared  by  nature 
for  reaching  great  distances  with  but  little  shifting  of  tlie  hand. 
He  therefore  darts  with  admirable  certainty  from  the  lowest  notes 
of  his  violin  to  the  "  ultima  thule"  of  its  compass  upwards.  His 
bowing  is  masterly  and  grand ;  and  his  performance  of  double  stops, 
and  staccato  passages  quite  extraordinary.  In  the  last  movement  of 
his  concerto  he  introduced  a  variation  in  staccato,  which  we  believe 
DO  one  but  Paganini  could  play  like  him :— in  short,  after  the  emi- 
nent Italian,  he  is  the  greatest  accomplisher  of  difficulties  that  we 
have  heard. 

A  rival  to  him  of  the  Freuch  school,  a  Mons.  Artot,  performed  a 
fantasia  at  the  seventh  concert  With  too  great  a  display  of  what 
our  neighbours  denominate  "  intense  feeling  and  expression/'  so 
that  the  whole  of  his  adagio  movement  was  a  succession  of  slides 
and  tremors,  with  scarce  a  firmly  held  note,  Mons.  Artot  is  never- 
theless a  very  refined  and  accomplished  artist.  The  concluding  va- 
riation to  his  fantasia  was  also  one  of  excessive  difficulty,  and  he  ex- 
ecuted it  with  exquisite  neatness  and  certainty. 

At  this  and  the  previous  concert  the  public  first  heard  the  new 
singer^  Mad.  Dorus  Gras.  As  this  is  distinctly  the  mechanical  era 
in  music,  and  that  it  has  attained  to  a  degree  of  florid  perfection 
which  all  but  completes  the  circle,  we  may  hope  for  an  early  change 
of  fashion  and  manner ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  to  be  confidently  expected 
when  we  consider  how  soon  every  novelty  in  Paris  is  "  deja  vieux" 
and  how  prone  the  genteel  million  here  are  to  adopt  every  sugges- 
tion that  IS  French.  Mad.  Dorus  is  perhaps  the  most  expert,  the 
most  accomplished,  executor  of  solfeggi  passages  now  living.  Her 
distances  are  taken  with  unerring  certainty,  her  divisions  are  run 
with  the  quickness  and  volubility  (though  not  with  the  melting 
quality)  of  the  nightingale ;  her  chromatic  passages,  up  as  well  as 
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down  the  scale  (and  the  difference  in  lespect  of  difficulty  every  sr. 
tist  knows)  are  singularly  accurate.  Here,  howeTer,  our  admiration 
of  the  singer  ceases.  Her  quality  of  voice  is  hard,  loud^  and  unfeel- 
ing ;  for  we  do  not  call  the  sudden  suppression  of  tone,  and  the 
yearning  forward  of  the  head,  a  genuine  display  of  feeling  and  ex. 
pression.  Loudness  and  softness  are,  in  themselves,  no  indication 
of  feeling — it  is  in  the  tone,  which  goes  at  once  to  "  Love's  throne," 
and  can  no  more  he  described  than  the  '*  fleeting  air."  Moreover, 
Mad.  Dorus  sings  exquisite  stuff;  and  this  of  itself  argues  little  for 
her  musical  feeling.  At  her  first  appearance  she  sang  a  solo  from 
the  ''Gheyal  de  Bronze,"  about  the  ''torment  of  widowhood,'* 
wherein  the  music  and  the  words  are  worthy  of  each  other ;  and 
the  latter  are  an  epitome  of  the  execrable  French  morality.  The 
composition,  however,  contains  some  very  difficult  solfeggi  passages, 
and  these  she  undoubtedly  executed  to  the  admiration  of  all  who 
estimate  a  surprising  dexterity. 

The  selections  at  the  "  Ancient  Concerts"  this  season  have  ms- 
manifested  a  decided  improvement.  Many  unworthily  neglected 
compositions  of  the  old  masters  have  been  reproduced,  to  the  satis- 
faction, as  we  hear,  of  all  the  lovers  of  sterling  ancient  musia 
Much  of  the  merit  for  these  restorations  is  said  to  be  awarded  to  the 
superintending  zeal  and  good  taste  of  Lord  Burghersh. 

The  activity  of  the  directors  of  the  "  SocieUi  Armonica,"  in  en- 
gaging  the  most  eminent  foreign  artists,  who,  with  the  Swallows, 
take  advantage  of  our  summer  season ;  together  with  their  sealoos 
endeavours  to  promote  the  cause  of  classical  music,  entitle  them  to 
good  report;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  it,  have  secured  them,  as  we 
are  informed,  a  full  subscription. 

The  last  performance  at  Exeter  Hall,  which  took  place  on  the  7th 
of  June,  consisted  of  the  "  Dettingen  te  Deum,"  a  short  miscellane- 
ous selection,ttnd  Haydn's  First  Mass.  It  was  to  us  an  evening  of 
almost  unalloyed  extacy.  The  last  work  has  probably  never  before 
been  performed  by  so  large  an  orchestra ;  and,  taken  altogether, 
most  probably  never  with  finer  precision.  The  effect  of  the  cho. 
ruses  was  transcendently  fine,  especially  of  the  magnifiooit  fugue 
at  the  end  of  the  *'  Gloria."  The  trebles  and  basses  are  the  best  of 
this  vocal  orchestra ;  the  altos  are  rather  shrieky,  and  the  tenon 
apt  to  be  out  of  tune.  Altogether,  however,  we  have  no  musical 
entertainment  like  these  performances,  and  certainly  none  so  csku- 
lated  to  refine  and  confirm  the  national  taste  for  the  grandest  and 
most,  perfect  of  all  oompo8ition«— that  of  the  stupendous  choial 
fugue. 
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The  flolo  angers  upon  the  present  occasion  were^  Miss  Wyndham, 
Miss  Canrthom^  Messrs,  Bennett^  Young,  and  H.  Phillips.  The 
soli  moYements  in  the  mass  were  not  equally  satisfactory  ;  and  with 
truth,  although  with  regret  we  say  it,  they  were  injured  by  the  in- 
tractable  violence  of  the  second  lady  just  named.  So  overpowering 
were  her  tones,  that  the  several  movements  were  solos  for  Miss 
Cawthom,  accompanied  by  the  other  singers. 

We  witnessed  with  pleasure  the  fulfiling  of  one  suggestion  in  our 
last  report  of  this  society,  by  the  engagement  of  Sig.  Dragonetti. 
This  circumstance  induces  us  to  hope  that  the  committee  will  not 
lose  sight  of  another  thrown  out  about  a  year  ago,  vLs.  that  in  their 
miscellaneous  performances  they  will  introduce  some  of  our  national 
choral  anthems ;  above  all,  for  an  audience  like  that  at  Exeter 
Hall,  where  effect  naturally  makes  the  strongest  appeal,  that  famous 
anthem  of  Dr.  Blow,  "  I  was  in  the  spirit."  Phillips's  fine  decla- 
matory  style  will  tell  admirably  in  the  solos,  and  these  responded  by 
the  **  Hallelujahs"  (piano  and  pianissimo),  of  the  heavenly  host, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  produce  a  strong  impression  upon  the  audience. 
The  present  article  will  have  gone  to  press  before  the  next  revival 
will  have  taken  place,  which  will  be  the  oratorio  of  **  Joshua." 

The  benefit  concerts  have  been  very  numerous,  but,  we  hear,  not 
equally  remunerating  this  season.  The  most  interesting  that  we 
attended  were,  Sig.  Benedict's,  on  account  of  his  rich  assemblage  of 
vocal  talent,  for  he  was  assisted  by  almost  every  artist  of  repute, 
foreign  and  native,  in  the  country;  and  Mr.  Cipriani  Potter's, 
which,  for  the  instrumental  division  of  his  programme,  was  precisely 
the  concert  which  should  be  given  by  the  principal  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  This  consisted  of  his  own  excellent  symphony  in  b  fiat, 
and  the  Pastoral  Symphony  of  Beethoven.  Mr.  Potter  himself 
performed  Mendelssohn's  second  pianoforte  concerto ;  a  Prelude  and 
Fugue  of  Sebastian  Bach  with  Dragonetti,  who  played  the  pedale 
part;  and  some  very  clever  Bravura  variations  from  a  theme  in  his 
own  dramatic  composition  of  *'  Coradino."  Herr  David  also  per- 
formed a  solo ;  and  the  overture  to  **  Der  Fteischiitz"  closed  the 
concert.  Mr.  Potter,  we  think,  never  played  in  a  more  masterly 
manner  than  upon  the  present  occasion,  the  more  surprising  from 
his  having  added  to  his  fatigue  and  anxiety  the  arduous  duty  of  con- 
ducting a  three  hours'  performance. 

We  notice,  by  a  paragraph  in  one  of  the  Worcester  papers,  that 
the  directors  of  the  approaching  festival  have  handsomely  considered 
the  suggestion  wc  threw  out  at  the  close  of  the  last  festival  season, 
with  regard  to  the  erection  of  scats  at  such  prices  as  to  enable,  the 
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humbler  cituens  and  tradespeople  to  partake  of  the  perfomuaiceB. 
We  have  little  doubt  that  the  committee  willy  on  every  account,  con- 
gratulate the  result  of  their  extended  plan  of  accommodation.  Miss 
Clara  Novello  is  engaged  to  make  her  first  public  appearance  upon 
her  return  to  England  at  the  Worcester  Festiyal,  which  will  com- 
mence on  the  10th  of  September. 
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Thb  following  is  a  brief  report  of  the  late  Dtisseldorf  Festival, 
and  which  we  happily  were  enabled  to  attend.  Mendelssohn  was 
conductor,  and  the  first  morning's  performance  (19th  of  May)  con- 
sisted of  the  "  Messiah,"  the  first  time  for  twenty  years  since  it  has 
been  given  at  any  of  the  Rhine  festivals.  The  chorusses,  taken  alto- 
gether, were  very  good,  especially  the  trebles  and  basses.  The  effect 
oi  female  voices  in  the  altos  is  not  so  powerful  and  piercing  as  when 
that  part  is  taken  by  men,  but  it  is  more  agreeable.  The  band,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  wanted  unity ;  but  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  its 
being  formed  of  amateurs  as  well  as  professors,  who  all  assemble 
from  adjacent  districts. 

We  have  heretofore  spoken  of  Mendelssohn  as  a  conductor.  His 
exertions  upon  the  present  occasion  were  gigantic.  At  the  rehearsal 
his  unwearied  patience,  his  vast  orchestral  knowledge,  his  playful,  yet 
firm  and  persuasive  manners,  were  all  conspicuous.  He  harangued 
the  band  with  admirable  tact  and  humour,  making  them  shout  with 
laughter  and  applause.  On  one  occasion  he  told  them,  in  some  piano 
passage,  that  doubtless  each  was  anxious  to  hear  his  own  indiTidiud 
voice  or  instrument,  and  he  was  prepared  to  acknowledge  that  it  was 
very  fine ;  but  that  if  they  would  each  endeavour  to  listen  to  their 
neighbours'  beautiful  execution,  they  would  proportionately  soften 
their  own,  and  this  would  produce  exactly  the  piano  effect  he  wanted 
in  that  particular  passage.  Upon  another  occasion  he  requested  some 
ambitious  performer  to  alter  his  style,  which  too  closely  resembled 
the  tone  of  a  cat  scratching  a  silk  gown.  Another  time,  with  an 
amiable  playfulness,  he  said,  "  Gentlemen,  am  I  never  to  hear  thai 
passage  again  as  charmingly  done  as  you  did  it  yesterday  ?**  and  in 
this  way  he  lightened  the  toil  of  a  strenuous  rehearsal.  He  most 
have  been  gratified  with  the  honours  he  received,  although,  like  all 
true  geniuses,  he  is  so  modest  as  rather  to  shrmk  from  applause.  On 
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the  second  eveningy  a  bouquet  of  choice  flowers  was  placed  between 
the  leaves  of  his  score  on  hb  desk. 

The  principal  singers  were— <9oprafMW,  Miss  Clara  Novello,  and 
Madlle.  Fassman,  from  the  opera  at  Berlin ;  altOf  Madlle.  Schloss, 
from  Cologne ;  tenor,  Herr  Schmidt,  from  Leipsig,  who  undertook 
the  songs  at  a  very  short  notice,  in  consequence  of  Herr  Schmetzer, 
from  Brunswick  (who  was  engaged  as  tenor)  being  prevented  from 
attending  by  his  other  engagements ;  and  the  hcusy  Herr  Hinze,  from 
Diisseldorf. 

The  chorus  was  chiefly  composed  of  amateurs ;  and  it  was  pleasant 
to  recognise  amidst  them  some  of  the  most  celebrated  painters  of 
Germany,  among  others,  Hildebrandt,  Schirmer,  &c.  Every  re- 
hearsal, which  was  crowded,  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  rehearsal  to 
both  audience  and  performers,  since  it  enabled  them  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  this  grand  music,  and  which  requires  thoroughly  know- 
ing to  appreciate ;  and,  from  not  having  been  performed  for  so  many 
years,  it  must  have  been  quite  new  to  a  large  proportion  of  the 
hearers. 

The  opening  recitative,  *'  Comfort  ye,"  was  but  an  indifferent  per- 
formance in  our  judgment,  who  had  so  vivid  a  recollection  of  Braham 
in  the  same  piece.  The  bass  singer,  also,  was  somewhat  out  of  tune 
in  **  But  who  may  abide,"  but  he  afterwards  improved.  "  He 
shall  purify,"  ''  For  unto  us,"  and  '*  His  yoke  is  easy,"  were  sung  as 
both  quartett  and  chorus ;  and  not  so  those  which  are  always  taken 
in  that  manner  in  England*-'*  Their  sound  is  gone  out,"  and  '*  Lift 
up  your  heads."  We  do  not,  however,  like  the  effect  so  well,  espe- 
cially in  the  '<  For  unto  us,"  where  its  majesty  of  character  is  totally 
destroyed.  The  alto  was  rather  tame  in  '<  O  thou  that  tellest,"  and 
the  bass  recitative  and  air,  ''  The  people  that  walked  in  darkness," 
was  taken  a  thought  too  fast.  ''  There  were  shepherds"  was  charm- 
ingly sung ;  as  also  "  Rejoice  greatly,"  which  in  Germany  is  usually 
taken  by  the  tenor :  but  the  triumph  of  Miss  Clara  Novello's  singing 
was  the  '<  I  know  that  my  Redeemer,"  and  which  was  so  gr^st  a  fa- 
vourite at  the  court  of  Berlin  that,  whatever  may  have  been  per- 
formed in  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  crown  prince  always  de- 
manded that  air  of  the  singer.  '*  He  shall  feed"  is  performed  in 
four  alternate  passages,  and  not  two,  as  in  England.  We  do  not  like 
the  effect  of  it.  Madlle.  Schloss's  best  song  was  '*  He  was  despised," 
but  her  style  is  unfinished.  Madlle.  Fassmann  sang  <<  Behold  and 
see,"  and  <<  Thou  didst  not  leave."  This  is  the  artist  so  celebrated 
for  her  performance  in  Gluck's  operas.    She  was  engaged  from  Berlin 
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expressly  for  the  Diisseldorf  Festival,  and  was  to  have  bad  the  *^  Al- 
ceste"  got  up  on  the  third  day  for  her ;  bnt,  owing  to  the  non-arrinl 
of  the  music,  the  plan  was  relinquished,  much  to  our  i^ret,  as  we 
would  fain  have  heard  this  singer  in  her  oim  peculiar  style.  She  is 
a  remarkably  fine  woman,  with  delicate  features^  and  a  profusion  of 
hair,  which  she  wears  in  long  curls  dropping  down  her  cheeks. 

The  choruses  best  performed  were,  ^  Worthy  is  the  Lamb,"  the 
*<  Hallelujah,"  and  **  All  we  like  sheep ;"  but,  partiality  out  of  the 
question,  the  vocal  band  were  not  equal  to  that  at  Exeter  Hall  for 
union,  energy^  and  precision. 

Second  Performance. — Evening,  The  Symphonxa  Eroica  of 
Beethoven  opened  the  concert.  In  the  first  movement  the  violoncel- 
los were  not  sufficiently  powerful.  There  was  a  want  of  finish  in  the 
sudden  pianos ;  and  the  passages  of  delicacy  were  defident  in  brilli- 
ancy. Moreover,  the  violins  wanted  clearness ;  and  the  slow  move- 
ment was  deficient  in  smoothness  and  singing  in  the  instruments. 
The  minuet  went  remarkably  well ;  but  the  passage  for  wind  instm- 
ments  in  the  trio  as  badly  as  that  passage  almost  uniformly  does. 
The  finale,  which  was  hunentably  indistinct,  was  the  worst  executed 
of  all  the  movements. 

Beethoven's  mass  in  c,  which  succeeded,  was  nicely  performed ; 
the  choruses  stole  in  with  a  delightful  piano  in  the  ^*  Kyrie ;"  bat  it 
is  needless  to  say  that  Herr  Julius  Rietz,  who  was  conductor  upon 
this  occasion,  is  not  a  Mendelssohn.    As  a  composer  too,  he  is  not  to 
our  taste:  an  overture  of  his,  which  came  after  the  Beethoven's 
mass  was  tremendously  noisy,  with  running  passages  for  the  brass  in- 
struments.   The  subject  of  the  second  movement,  the  allegro,  was 
an  imitation  of  Spohr.    Then  came  Mendelssohn's  glorious  psalm 
^<  As  pants  the  hart,"  excellentiy  performed  as  regards  the  choruses; 
but  this  school  of  music  b  so  totally  out  of  Passman's  style,  that  in 
our  opinion  she  completely  spoiled  it.     It  was  on  the  third  evening 
that  we  heard  this  celebrated  singer  to  advantage.     The  first  notes 
she  uttered  of  Mozart's  fine  duet,  **  Fuggi  crudele,"  showed  os  at 
once  that  the  dramaHc,  and  not  the  sacredy  b  her  forte.    She  after- 
wards  sang  a  recitative  and  air  from  Gluck's  *'  Iphigenia,"  which  is 
considered  as  her  greatest  efibrt;  and  undoubtedly  she  delivers  it 
with  efiective  dignity ;  and  had  she  a  better  quality  of  voice,  which  is 
somewhat  reedy,  and  wholly  without  flexibility,  she  would  have  ren- 
dered complete  justice  to  this  admirable  composition. 

Upon  this  occasion  too,  Clara  Novello's  varied  powers  were  more 
fully  developed  to  the  people  of  Diisseldorf ;  as  at  die  same  concert 
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she  sang  Haydn*s  '<  With  verdure" — all  purity  aud  poetical  descrip- 
UoD ;  Bellini's  ''  Casta  Diva'' — ^full  of  noble  self-assertion,  indignant 
remonstrance,  and  fluctuating  passion;  and  the  national  airs  of 
"Bonnie  Prince  Charlie"  (this  song  was  given  at  the  desire  of 
Prince  Frederick  of  Prussia,  who  honoured  the  festival  with  his  pre- 
sence) and  '<  God  save  the  Queen ;"  which  last,  when  vehemently 
encored,  she  sang  in  German. 

We  had  ihe  delight  of  hearing  Mendelssohn  play  his  celebrated 
concerto  in  d  minor — ^the  one  which  he  composed  for  the  Birming- 
ham festival  in  1837 ;  and  it  is  with  no  disparagement  to  the  three 
eminent  professors  whom  we  have  heard  play  this  piece  in  England, 
m :  Mrs.  Anderson,  Mad.  Dulcken,  and  Mr.  Moscheles,  when  we 
say,  that  it  is  only  its  composer  who  can  render  it  full  justice.  His 
touch  is  quite  perfect :  the  utmdit  delicacy  and  polish  are  combined 
with  an  equal  vigour,  clearness,  and  precision. 

On  the  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  there  were  races  given,  at  which 
the  Prince  Frederick,  the  Prince  of  Strelitz,  and  the  whole  of  the 
court  were  present.  On  the  latter  day  the  Prince  gave  a  dinner  to 
the  whole  of  the  artists  who  had  contributed  so  much  to  the  public 
gratification  ;  and  in  the  evening  there  was  a  ball  prepared  in  the 
concert  room  for  the  towns  people,  at  which  the  royal  party  appeared 
for  a  short  time. 

The  orchestra  upon  this  occasion  consisted  of  126  sopranos ;  62 
altos;  106  tenors;  134  basses,  making  428  voices.  The  instru- 
mentalists were,  67  violins ;  22  violas ;  22  violoncellos ;  12  double 
basses ;  6  flutes ;  4  oboes  ;  4  clarinets ;  4  bassoons  ;  1  ophicleide  ; 
4  horns ;  4  trumpets ;  1  bass  trumpet^  and  4  trombones :  155  in- 
strmnents,  v?hich,  with  ihe  2  conductors,  and  chorus  masters  com- 
prised an  orchestra  of  586  performers. 
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LITERATURE. 

V.-JON   THE  LOYE-SONGS  OF   THE   TROUBADOURS. 

**  He  aaide  hee  loved,  and  was  beloved  nothing ; 

Of  swich  matere,  made  hee  manj  lajes, 

Songes,  complaintes,  roundels,  virelajes ; 

How  that  he  durst  not  his  sorwe  telle. 

But  hmguisheth  as  dothe  a  furie  in  helle ; 

And  die  he  must,  he  said,  as  did  Ecco 

For  Nardasus,  that  durst  not  tell  here  woe.** 

Chauceb,  Frankelemes  TaJi, 

Varied  as  are  the  productions  of  the  Proveii9al  bards^  the  most 
exalted  and  conspicuous  station  in  their  poesy  must  undoubtedly  be 
assigned  to  their  love  songs*  The  influence  of  woman^  which,  upder 
their  Roman  conquerors^  they  had  slighted  and  disowned^  was  now, 
under  their  Gk)thic  rulers,  acknowledged  in  its  most  despotic  shape. 
Love,  as  an  idol,  reigned  supreme,  and  before  his  shrine  were  freely 
lavished  those  feelings  of  reverence  and  of  veneration  which  ougbt 
to  be  excited  only  by  the  contemplation  of  an  Heavenly  One.  De- 
spite, however,  this  impassioned  and  ill-directed  fervour,  despite  the 
laxity  of  morals  which  so  peculiarly  distinguished  the  age,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  these  outpourings  of  uncultivated  genius  were  of 
unquestionable  utility  in  an  age  of  darkness  and  of  oppression,  when 
the  superior  trampled  with  despotic  violence  on  the  inferior,  when 
feudalism  was  dominant,  and  when  a  long-continued  system  of  ser- 
vitude  had  degraded  and  brutalized  mankind*  The  joyous  strains  of 
the  Troubadours  naturally  elicited  corresponding  feelings  of  tender- 
ness  and  love,  and  thus,  arousing  man's  mental  faculties  from  the 
degrading  lethargy  in  which  they  had  so  long  and  so  inertly  slam- 
bered,  awakened  him  to  a  sense  of  his  innate  might,  inspired  him 
with  new  wants  and  new  affections,  evinced  the  value  of  social  en- 
joyments and  relations,  and  finally,  by  leading  him  from  the  dark 
and  lowering  aspect  of  the  present,  to  the  bright  and  airy  vistas  of 
the  future,  demonstrated  the  benefits  of  mental  refinement  and 
cultivation* 

The  love  poems  of  the  Provencals,  though  they  present  a  profu- 
sion, possess  but  little  real  sentiment.  It  has  also,  with  some  show 
of  justice,  been  objected  to  these  compositions,  that  4hey  are  replete 
with  the  same  ideas,  that  the  same  images  and  the  same  metaphon 
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nre  continually  recurring,  and  that  the  poetry,  which  of  all  others 
should  be  the  most  glowing  and  impassioned,  is,  with  few  excep. 
tions,  the  roost  insipid  and  the  most  heartless.  This  objection,  how. 
erer,  must  be  not  a  little  qualified^  when  we  reflect  that  it  must 
apply  to  all  poetry  of  sentiment :  without  any  incidents  to  keep  the 
attention  from  flagging,  this  class  of  poetry  is  to  be  enjoyed  only 
when  the  mind  is  in  a  fit  mood^  and  then  only  by  morsels.  If  pe- 
rused in  this  manner^  few  will  deny  that  in  many,  at  least,  of  the 
ProTen9al  love  songs,  the  tenderness  and  purity  of  passion  are  ex- 
quisitely described ;  while  in  others  the  gracefulness  of  the  style, 
combined  with  the  regular  return  of  the  metre,  present  a  charm 
which,  though  fully  sensible  of  its  influence,  we  find  it  diflicult  to 
account  for. 

In  history  in  general,  but  more  particularly  in  that  of  literature, 
there  are  few  more  important  errors  committed  than  by  the  inconsi- 
derate  use  of  general  theories  and  yiews ;  their  great  misfortune 
being,  that  what  may  be  true  of  literature,  or  history  as  a  whole,  is 
frequently  totally  false  as  to  some  of  the  parts  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. This  false  criticism  is  nowhere  more  plainly  seen  than  in 
the  branch  of  Proven9al  literature  which  we  are  now  discussing,  in 
the  consideration  of  which  there  are  two  opposing  parties,  the  one 
headed  by  the  Schlegels,  Raynouard,  and  the  French  critics ;  the  o- 
ther  led  by  Dunlop,  Hallam,*  and  the  generality  of  our  English  writ- 
ers. The  opinions  of  both  parties  are  generally  expressed  without  any 
limitations,  the  first  affirming  that  the  amatory  productions  of  the 
Troubadours  are  exquisitely  graceful,  and  tender,  and  fervid,  and 
beauteous ;  the  second  fulmining  their  anathemas,  and  decrying 
them  as  incongruous,  insipid,  valueless,  and  obscene.  Both  parties 
are  partially  correct ;  for  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  many  of  these 
poemR  the  boundary  of  devotional  propriety  is  wantonly  overstepped, 
the  language  of  passion  too  frequently  degenerates  into  the  ungo- 
vernable ebullitions  of  lust,  and  the  praises  of  true  chivalry  and 
honour  give  place  to  those  of  inconstancy  and  libertinism.  These 
effusions  it  is  which  render  so  revolting,  so  monotonous,  and  so  in- 

•  See  Dunlop*s  History  of  Fiction,  voL  ii.,  p.  184 ;  he  there  says  that  the 
compositions  of  the  Proven9ais  **  contain  violent  satires  against  the  clergy, 
abnird  didactic  poems,  moral  songs  versified  from  Boethius,  and  Insipid  pas- 
torals.*' Hallam,  also,  (vol.  liL,  p.  641,  8vo.  edit.)  speaking  of  these  bards, 
says,  ^  These  were  the  celebrated  Troubadours  whose  fame  depends  far  less 
on  their  positive  excellence  than  on  the  darkness  of  the  preceding  ages,  on 
the  temporary  sensation  they  excited,  and  on  their  permanent  influence  on 
the  state  of  European  poetry.** 

VOL.   X.,   NO.  XXVIII.  19 
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dpid,  tlie  poetry  of  the  Proven9als ;  and  happy  had  it  heen  for  that 
poetry  if  this  portion  at  least  had  heen  lost  in  the  wreck  of  ages; 
the  remaining  fragments  would,  like  the  sacred  leaves  of  the  Sybil, 
have  increased  in  value  hy  diminution  in  numher^  and  Posterity 
would  gladly  have  received  from  Time  the  gift,  two-thirds  of  which 
he  had  consigned  to  a  welLmerited  Oblivion. 

If,  however,  we  peruse  these  productions  with  a  more  attentire 
and  less  jealous  eye,  we  cannot  deny  to  some  few  at  least  the  ho- 
nourable  meed  of  a  welLdeserved  praise.  Some  of  their  fugitive 
pieces  are  perfect  in  their  kind,  and  possess  a  sensihility  altogether 
intellectual,  and  a  passion  as  fervent  as  it  is  pure.  Some  of  their 
most  pleasing  productions  are  those  where  we  find  the  sturdy  war- 
rior, the  knight  that  mocks  at  steel  and  thirsts  for  danger,  sinking 
before  the  eye  of  beauty  into  the  gentle,  tender,  and  submissiTe 
lover.  These  productions  breathe  a  strange  combination  of  amorous 
and  chivalrous  feelings ;  the  inborn  sympathies  of  the  heart  are 
seldom  extinguished :  and  from  the  scenes  of  slaughter  and  desoLu 
tion  the  knight  gladly  turned  to  the  eye  of  compassion,  and  with  a 
heart  untainted  with  bloodshed  chaunts  alike  the  loveliness  of  his 
mistress  and  the  prowess  of  his  arm. 

Exquisite,  however,  as  are  some  of  these  amatory  productions,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  love,  as  a  passion,  is  too  generally  misoon- 
ceived,  and  addresses  itself  rather  to  the  head  than  to  the  hearts  of 
its  hearers.  The  passion  which  inspired  the  Troubadour  was  essen- 
tially artificial,  and  emanated  more  frequently  from  the  advantages 
of  present  convenience  than  from  any  actual  passion.  This  artifidal 
tendency  arose,  in  part  at  least,  from  the  spirit  of  chivalry  itself— « 
spirit  which,  at  first  sight,  would  seem  to  authorise  a  very  oppo- 
site conclusion.  Chivalry,  though  it  extended  the  apparent,  cor. 
tailed  the  real,  influence  of  love ;  for  by  erecting  it  into  a  regular 
system,  it  degenerated  from  a  generous  impulse  into  a  frivolous  pas- 
sion, till  at  length  the  knight  selected  a  mistress  not  from  any  prin- 
ciple of  love,  not  from  any  glowings  of  enthusiasm,  but  as  a  proper 
and  indispensable  appendage  to  his  knighthood;  an  object  of  devo- 
tion, to  whom  he  might  dedicate  his  efiiisions,  and  desecrate  the 
name  of  love  by  giving  it  to  the  heartless  connection.  Chivalry 
gave  scope  to  many  virtues,  but  it  often  fostered  gigantic  vices  and 
sheltered  innumerable  crimes ;  and  though  we  may  believe  that 
the  days  of  its  dominion  were  as  we  wish  them  to  have  been, 
though  we  may  fancy  that  all  the  ladies  were  lovely  and  chaste, 
and  all  the  knights  gentle  and  brave,  we  cannot  but  know  that 
thoughts  like  these  are  but  the  day-dreams  of  the  mind,  and  that 
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though  the  splendour  of  feudal  pomp  and  magnificence  may  tend  to 
gloss,  they  neyer  can  hide  its  real  deformity.  Wretched  in  its  gene- 
ral jurisprudence,  it  is  nowhere  seen  to  greater  disadvantage  than 
in  its  misconception  of  love ;  the  tender  passion  was  laid  aside  for 
heartlessness,  or  used  only  for  intrigue  and  grossness  and  immo^ 
rality. 

Though  many,  however,  of  the  Trouhadours  were  thus  insensible 
to  the  tender  passion,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  others,  again,  were 
equally  susceptible.  Thus,  Guillaume  de  la  Tour  could  not  survive 
his  mistress  ;*  GhiiUaume  d'Adhemar  died  for  love ;  and  Pierre  Ro. 
gien  and  Richard  Barbesieuxt  turned  hermits.  Pierre  Vidal,  how- 
ever, stands  deservedly  in  the  first  rank  for  genius,  extravagance, 
and  absurdity.  In  harmony  of  metre  and  in  elegance  of  expression 
this  poet  far  excelled  all  his  contemporaries ;  his  talents,  however, 
were  alloyed  with  a  most  unfortunate  propensity  to  fall  in  love 
with  every  fair  dame  whom  he  saw ;  and  whom  his  inordinate  va- 
nity led  him  to  believe  loved  him  in  return.  His  indiscreet  boast- 
ing caused  one  indignant  husband  to  pierce  his  tongue  with  a  hot 
iron.  This,  however,  had  no  effect  in  cooling  his  passion ;  for  very 
shortly  afterwards  he  succeeded  in  stealing  a  kiss  from  Adalasia,  the 
wife  of  his  patron.  Banal  de  Baux ;  for  this  dire  ofience  the  amo- 
rous  knight  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Geneva,  whence  he  proceeded,  as 
a  crusader,  to  the  Holy  Land.  Here  he  again  fell  in  love  with  a 
plebeian  Grecian  woman,  who  was  palmed  upon  him  by  the  nobles 
as  the  niece  of  the  Emperor  of  the  East.  Overjoyed  at  his  lucky 
maniage,  he  immediately  assumed  the  imperial  title,  had  a  throne 
erected,  and  was  only  deterred  from  further  foUy  by  the  exhaustion 
of  his  finances.  His  enemy  Barral  being  now  dead,  Vidal  returned 
to  Europe,  and,  renouncing  his  attachment  to  Adalasia,  was  at- 
tracted by  the  charms  of  Louve  de  Genautier.  In  honour  of  this 
lady  he  suffered  himself  to  be  called  Loup;  and,  by  way  of  still 


*  Millot,  HUi.  Lit,  &c.,  torn.  L,  p.  147. 

-f  This  poet  was  enamoured  of  the  fidr  daughter  of  Geoffroi  Rudelle ;  but 
having  cause  to  doubt  the  fidelity  of  his  mistress,  he  secluded  himself  for 
the  space  of  two  years— 


ii 


Mida  de  donma  qae  fogit  ai  dos  ant.' 


He  then  returned  to  hia  mistress,  but  having  still  cause  for  dissatisfiurtion 
he  resolved  to  ^vhre  wmme  un  reeiu$t  eomme  un  ours,"  He  then  went  to 
Spain,  where  he  secluded  himself  and  died  '*elM  vUqueiy  e  hi  mor(i.'*— Ray . 
nouaxd^  Choix  det  P9itk$t  torn,  v.,  p.  433 ;  HUU  LiU.  de  France,  torn,  xix., 
p.  636. 
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more  ostensibly  demonstrating  his  pasaon^  attired  himaelf  in  a  wolfs 
skin,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  hunted  by  shepherds  and  dogs  in  the 
mountains  of  Cabaret.  This  act  of  insanity,  however,  nearly  cost 
him  his  life ;  for  the  dogs,  having  caught  him,  wounded  him  so  daiu 
gerously  that  he  was  carried  for  dead  into  the  house  of  his  bdofed 
Louve,  whose  husband  (the  lord  of  Cabaret)  engaging  a  physidan, 
shortly  effected  a  cure.* 

The  fates  of  Oeoffroi  Rudel  are  more  tragical  and  mournful  than 
those  of  Pierre  Vidal.  In  a  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land  he  fell  vio. 
lently  in  love  with  the  Countess  of  Tripoli,  whom  he  had  nenr 
seen.  He  addressed  several  poems  to  her,  and  finally,  unable  any 
longer  to  curb  his  strange  passion,  embarked  for  Africa.  During 
the  passage,  however,  he  fell  sick,  and  arrived  at  Tripoli  in  so  en- 
feebled  a  state,  as  not  to  be  able  to  leave  the  vessel.  In  this  lameiu 
table  condition  he  sent  to  inform  the  princess  of  his  situation,  and 
besought  her  to  give  him  some  token  of  her  regard.  Touched  with 
the  recital  of  his  strange  passion,  the  princess  personally  visited  him 
on  board  the  vessel  where  he  lay.  This  unexpected  mark  of  conde- 
scension was  too  great  for  the  already  exhausted  Greoffinoi  to  supportt 
and  in  a  frenzy  of  love  and  gratitude  the  warrior  poet  expired  at  her 
feet.  The  awful  sight  so  agonized  the  lovely  Countess  that  she  imme. 
diately  renounced  all  worldly  enjoyments,  and,  secluding  herself  in  a 
convent,  devoted  herself  to  an  eternal  celibacy.  The  remains  of 
Oeoffroi  were  buried  with  the  greatest  pomp ;  and  a  splendid  tomh 
of  porphyry  attested  to  future  generations  the  too  fervent  passion  of 
the  hapless  Troubadour.t 

The  numerous  forms  of  composition,  which  were  either  adopted, 
or  invented  in  the  amatory  effusions  of  the  Proven9als,  are  almost  b- 
credible ;  each  poet  appears  to  have  framed  some  peculiar  mode  of 
versification  by  which  to  denote  his  passion.  To  ^ve  a  list  of  the 
names  of  all  these  compositions  would  afford  but  little  amusement, 
we  shall  therefore  restrict  ourselves  to  a  few  of  the  more  important ; 
referring  our  readers  for  the  other  ones,  to  the  valuable  coUectiotts 
of  Raynouard.  The  Albas  and  SerenasX  were  stanzas  sung  by 
the  poets  at  the  break  or  close  of  day  in  honour  of  their  mistresses; 
these  compositions  among  which  may  be  ranked  some  of  their  most 


*  Biez,  GeechiefUe  tmd  Werke  der  Troubadoun, 

f  Fasquier,  Heoherches  de  la  France ;  Millot,  H'uL  LUL  det  Tfwb^  ton. 
i.,  p.  85. 

X  ^^ain  Provencal  signifies  <<  day-break  ;**  Serena  is  derived  from  5rr«» 
signifying  *'  evening.** 
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pleasiiig  productiohg,  bear  a  strong  resemUaiioe  to  the  watch-songs* 
of  the  German  Minnedngers.  The  chantons,  sans,  soneOes  and  rtnu 
dasf,  were  a  few  of  the  principal  forms  in  which  the  poet  was 
wont  to  clothe  his  passion  or  to  record  his  sufferings.  Perh^is, 
however,  the  most  pleasing  of  these  poems  are  the  planks  or  songs 
composed  on  the  death  of  a  mistress ;  they  are  in.  general  extremely 
captivating  alike  from  the  style  in  which  they  are  narrated — ^from 
the  tenderness  and  pathos  which  their  occasion  naturally  calls  forth 
— ^firom  the  venerable  simplicity  of  their  language— ^nd  from  the 
melancholy  beauty  of  the  prolonged  metre,  which,  by  embalming 
them  in  melody,  gives  an  air  of  richness  and  of  beauty  to  composl- 
tions  in  themselves  insipid. 

*  In  the  wadUerUider  as  in  the  albas  the  poets  evince  their  skill  in  ntrra- 
tive  composition.  They  commence  genendiy  with  a  parley  between  the 
love-struck  knight  and  the  '<  ladie"  of  his  love.  The  stolen  interview  is  also 
generally  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  the  sentinel  of  the  castle ;  who 
warns  the  lovers  that  morning  is  approaching,  and  commands  them  to  sepa- 
rate. Perhaps  the  best  of  these  compositions  is  the  celebrated  one  by  Mar- 
cabrun,  commencing 

*'  En  im  vergier,  aotz  fuelha  d'albespi, 
Teuc  la  dompna  son  amic  costa  si 
Tro  la  gaya  erida  qae  Talba  ▼! 
Oy  dieoa  !  Oy  dians !  de  Talba  tan  tost  re." 

The  original  Is  ^ven  in  Raynouard,  torn.  iiL,  p.  375,  and  a  German  transla- 
tion will  be  found  in  Diez,  p.  168. 

f  The  ronda  {canton  rtdanda)  bears  a  stronger  resemblance  to  the  foppe- 
ries and  Nugm  diffioUes  of  the  scholastics,  than  to  the  extemponmeous  pro- 
ductions of  the  Provencals.  Its  requisites  were,  that  the  last  line  of  the  first 
should  rhyme  with  the  first  of  the  second  strophe ;  and  the  first  Une  of  the 
first  with  the  last  of  the  second.  The  accompanying  list  of  the  rhymes  of  a 
poem  of  this  description,  by  Giraut  Kiquier,  may  sufiioe  as  a  specimen. 

FIBST  8TB0PBK.  SECOND   STaOPHB. 

clamans  jaoz^ns 

estraare  eosnre 

dans  valens 

congaire  sospize 

chans  mens 

sabens  afans 

conttadirc  aire 

vens  enans 

dezire  gaire 

jauzens.  mans. 

This  poem  has  been  transcribed  by  Diez,  and  published  in  his  GesehidUe  der 
TrouboidaurMy  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  entitled  '^Cans 
on  redonda  et  encadenada  de  moix  e  de  son.** 
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The  picture  of  Provencal  love-song  pxesents^  as  most  every  other, 
a  bright  and  a  repulsive  ode ;  the  one  as  much  to  be  cherished  and 
praised^  as  is  the  other  to  be  deprecated.  Despite,  however,  its 
licentiousness,  and  it  is  great ;  despite  its  immoral  allusions,  and 
•they  are  not  a  few ;  despite  the  chDling  objections  which  criticB 
have  delighted  to  heap  upon  it,  the  amatory  poetry  of  the  Trouba- 
dours  presents  to  the  student  an  inexhaustable  fund  of  instruction 
and  delight.  Emboldened  by  a  common  sentiment-purged  on  hj 
the  same  cause — the  Troubadours  presented  an  irresistible  phalanx 
to  the  further  encroachments  of  barbarism ;  and  the  briefest  survey 
of  the  state  of  society  before  their,  advent  and  after  their  fall,  will 
authorize  us  in  hailing  their  existence,  as  a  brilliant  triumph  in  the 
great  cause  of  man.  In  our  joy  at  the  impulse  which  their  senti- 
ments of  love  imparted  to  mankind,  we  can  overlook  the  excesses 
into  which  it  hurried  them ;  and  we  can  bear  in  mind  that  its  evil 
influence  was  soon  remedied,  but  that  the  good  has  never  cessed. 
In  a  word  the  passion  of  the  Troubadours,  licentious  and  ungovemed 
as  it  was,  first  imparted  to  modem  Europe  the  breath  of  intellectual 
life ;  first  displayed  the  harmonizing  and  irresistible  effects  of  its 
cultivation  ;  and  first  presented  the  master  key,  with  which  to 
unlock  the  fetters  which  for  more  than  ten  centuries  had  restrained 
the  mind.  Nor  was  this  all-powerful  engine  to  be  resisted ;  before 
its  influence  man's  chains  were  destined  to  drop  off,  and  he  himself 
to  proceed  exulting  in  the  glorious  track  of  honour,  and  liberty, 
and  glory,  and  power.  The  tide  of  mental  cultivation,  once  a- 
roused,  flowed  on  with  rapid  and  increasing  steps;  the  gentle 
stream  which  had  been  aroused  by  the  Troubadours,  was,  by  their 
successors,  transformed  into  the  boiling  torrent,  which^  stiU  dashing 
onwards,  spumed  every  obstacle,  and  hurried  the  barrier  and  its 
builder  to  the  same  destmction.  The  mind  was  thus  irresistibly 
impelled  to  improvement,  and  uniting  refinement  to  gallsntfy/ 
burst  forth,  as  does  the  sun  from  the  doudsy  which  have  for  a  time 
obscured  him  in  a  dazzling  galaxy  of  brilliancy,  excellenoe,  and 
power. 

CRITES. 

(To  ht  cwUinuetLj 
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Account  of  the  Voiage  and  Travaile  of  Sir  John  Maundeville, 
Knyghte** 

Sir  John  Maundeville  was  one  of  those  chivalrous  charac- 
ten  who  overpassed,  even  in  a  romantic  age,  the  common  hounds  of 
enterprize  in  quest  of  adventure  or  experience.  He  manifestly  pos- 
sessed an  extraordinary  mental  constitution,  and  its  prominent  fea- 
tures appear  on  every  page  of  his  Itinerary.  His  spirit  was  ardent, 
credalous,  enthusiastic.  A  concise  hut  interesting  notice  of  his  Life, 
including  remarks  on  his  communications,  is  prefixed  to  this  valuable 
and  weU-execated  Reprint  of  his  ''  Voiage  and  Travaile"  by  his  edi- 
tors. He  was  bom  at  St  Alban's  about  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century ;  and,  after  completing  a  liberal  education  in  litera- 
ture, languages,  philosophy  and  physic,  he  set  out  on  his  travels  from 
which  he  did  not  return  till  after  the  long  period  of  thirty-four  years* 
Towards  the  end  of  his  active  life,  he  went  to  Liege  where  he  died  in 
the  year  1871  :  he  was  buried  there  in  the  ^'  Abbie  of  the  Order  of 
the  Guelielmites,"  and  a  monument  with  a  descriptive  epitaph  was 
erected  in  that  church  to  the  memory  of  our  celebrated  countryman. 

Scholars,  collectors  and  other  lovers  of  ancient  Book-lore,  owe  a 
large  amount  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Lumlev,  the  intelligent  and  very 
spirited  Publisher  of  Sir  John  Maundeville's  extraordinary  produc- 
tion. For  more  than  a  century  the  editions  of  1725  and  1727  were 
the  most  esteemed  of  all  others  in  the  English  language ;  but  thanks 
to  modem  enterprize  here  so  happily  exemplified,  the  present  Reprint 
excels  its  predecessors,  in  the  distinctness  of  its  tjrpography,  and  in 
the  number  and  beauty  of  its  graphic  illustrations.  We  too  have 
sincere  pleasure  in  acknowledging  our  extreme  obligation  to  the  same 
liberal  Bibltopolist  for  the  use  of ,  those  wood-cuts  by  which  the  im- 
portance of  this  article  is  essentially  enhanced. 

Sir  John  Maundeville  enters  on  his  curious  narrative  with  a 
^  Ph>logne,"  wherein  he  enumerates  the  objects  of  his  various  pere- 
grinations, and  specifies  the  design  for  which  the  history  of  his  ^<  tra- 
vailes**  was  compiled.  In  the  vernacular  language  of  our  ancestors, 
in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  he  states  that 

*  C|c  Voiaoe  anH  (TrabaCte  of  Sir  John  Maunderille,  Knt.  which  treat- 
eth  of  the  Way  to  Hierusalem ;  and  of  marvayles  of  Vnde,  with  other 
Hands  and  Countryes:  reprinted  from  the  edition  of  a.d.  1725 ;  with  an  in- 
troduction, additional  notes,  and  a  glossary,  by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  Esq.  F.S.A. 
F.RJk.S.;  pp.  xii,  325,  London,  1839:  pubhshed  by  Edward  Lumley,  56, 
Chancery  Lane^  with  a  Frontispiece^  title-vignette,  and  seventy  ftcHsimiles 
of  the  ancient  wood-cuts. 
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**  For  als  moche  as  it  is  longe  tTme  passed  that  there  was  no  genorslle 
Passage  ne  Yvage  over  the  See ;  ana  many  Men  desiren  for  to  here  speke  of 
the  holy  JLond,  and  han  thereof  gret  solace  and  comfort ;  I  John  Maunde- 
vylle>  &nyght,  alle  be  it  I  be  not  worthi,  that  was  bom  in  £nglond,  in  the 
Town  of  Seynt  Albones,  passed  the  See,  in  the  Zeer  of  our  Ijord  Jesu  Crist 
Mcccxxii,  in  the  Daj  of  Sejnt  Michelle :  and  hidre  to  have  ben  longe  tTinc 
over  the  See,  and  have  sejn  and  gon  thorghe  manje  diverse  Lonaes,aod 
many  Provjnces  and  IQngdomes  and  lies,  and  have  passed  thoi^he  Tarta- 
rye,  Percje,  Ermonje,  the  litjlle  and  Uie  grete ;  thorghe  Lybye,  Caldee, 
and  a  gret  partie  of  Ethiope ;  thorghe  Amazojne,  Inde  the  lasse  and  the 
more^  a  gret  partie;  and  thorghe  out  manye  othere  lies  that  ben  abouten 
Inde,  where  dwellen  many  dy verse  Folkea^  and  of  dyverse  Maneres  and 
Lawes,  and  of  dyverse  Schappes  of  Men.  Of  whiche  LiOndes  and  lies,  I 
schalle  speke  more  playnly  hereaftre.  And  I  schalle  devise  zou  sum  ]iartie 
of  thinges  that  there  ben,  whan  time  schalle  ben,  aftre  it  may  best  come  to 
my  minde ;  and  specyally  for  hem  that  wylle  and  are  in  purpos  for  to  visit 
the  Holy  Citee  of  Jerusalem  and  the  holy  Places  that  are  thereaboutfe 
And  I  schalle  telle  the  Weye  that  the!  schulle  holden  thidre.  For  I  have 
often  tymes  passed  and  ryden  the  way,  with  godeCompanye  of  many  Lordes: 
God  be  thonked.  And  zee  schulle  undirstonde,  that  I  have  put  this  Bote 
out  of  Latyn  into  Frenache,  and  translated  it  azen  out  of  Frencfae  into  En- 
glyssche,  that  every  man  of  my  Nacioun  may  undirstonde  it.  But  Lordei 
and  knygfates  and  othere  noble  and  worthi  Men  that  conne  Latyn  but  litylle^ 
and  have  been  bezonde  the  See,  knowen  and  undirstonden,  zit  I  erre  in  de- 
visynge,  for  forzetynge,  or  elles ;  that  thei  mowe  redresse  it  and  amende  it 
For  tnings  passed  out  of  longe  tyme  from  a  Mannes  mynde  or  from  fais 
sygfat,  tumen  sone  into  forzetynge :  Because  that  Mynde  of  Man  ne  may 
not  ben  comprehended  ne  witheholden,  for  the  Freeltee  of  Mankynd&** 

With  the  enihusiasin  and  devotion  of  an  unsophisticaied  papist.  Sir 
John  proceeds  to  **  tecbe  zoa  the  Weye  out  of  Englond  to  (Jostanti- 
noble,"  and  his  itinerary  is  sufficiently  precise,  if  not  entertaining;  it 
finishes  with  an  account  of  the  ^<  Ymage  of  Justynyan  the  Empe- 
rour/'  accompanied  with  a  lively  graphic  illustration.     The  travel- 
ler's next  theme  is  "  the  Crosse  and  Uie  Croone  of  oare  Lord  Jesa 
Crist,  and  his  Cote  withouten  Semes,  and  the  Spounge,  and  the  Reed, 
of  the  which  the  Jewes  zaven  our  Lord  Eyselle  and  Galle ;"  and,  on 
each  of  these  venerable  articles,  be  disconrses  with  pathetic  and  dr- 
cumstantial  eloquence.     His  description  of  *'  the  Cytee  of  Costan^- 
noble  and  of  the  Feithe  of  the  Grekis,"  evinces  the  closeness  of  his 
observation,  and  the  extent  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  practices  of 
the  Greek  church.     He  allows  that  ^*  Men  of  Grece  ben  Cristene, 
zit  they  varien  from  oure  Feithe ;"  and  for  this  distinction,  he  ad- 
duces very  copious  and  abundantly  cogent  reasons.     For,  he  sap, 

<<  The!  are  not  obedyent  to  the  Chirche  of  Rome,  ne  to  thePope^  And 
thei  seyn  that  here  Patriark  hath  as  meche  Power  over  the  See  as  the  Pope 
bathe  on  this  syde  the  See.  And  therfore  Pope  Johne  the  22nd  sende  Let- 
tres  to  hem,  how  Cristene  Feithe  scholde  ben  alle  on ;  and  that  thei  scholde 
ben  obedyent  to  the  Pope  that  is  Groddis  Yacrie  on  Erthe^  to  whom  God 
zaf  his  pleyn  Power  for  to  bynde  and  to  assoill.  And  thei  senten  aaen 
dyyerse  Answeres ;  and  amonges  othere,  thei  seyden  thus — *  We  troipe  wel 
that  itU  Power  is  fftet  upon  the  Subpetiei.  We  mai  noi  suffre  ihin  kU^  Pfff^^ 
We  ben  not  in  purpos  tojuijille  ihi  great  Covetjfie,  Lord  be  with  The;  Fer  ewe 
Lord  is  with  us.     Fare  Welle,' " 
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Sir  John  concludes  this  chapter  of  his  pilgrimage,  with  a  sight  of 
the  Geeek  « -4  J5  (7,  what  Lettres  thei  ben,  with  the  names  that  thei 
clepen  them ;"  and  he  observes  apologetically  for  his  details,  "  alle  be 
it  that  theise  touchen  not  to  o  way,  nevertheless  thei  touchen  to  that 
that  I  have  hight  zou,  to  schewe  zou  a  partie  of  Custumes  and  Ma- 
neres,  and  d3rversitee8  of  Contrees.  For  many  Men  have  gret  lyk- 
yne  to  here  speke  of  straunge  thinges  of  djrverse  contreyes." 

Our  communicative  joumeyer  enlivens  "  the  Weye  fro  Costantyno- 
hle  to  Jerusalem"  with  a  view  of  the  "  Tombe  of  Seynt  John,  in  the 
whiche  is  noughte  but  Manna  that  is  clept  Aungeles  Mete,"  and  the 
the  episode  of  "  the  Doughtre  of  Ypocras,"  with  a  due  portion  of  to- 
pographical speculation.  We  transcribe  this  episode  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  our  kind  friends,  who  promise  a  reasonable  share  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  Analyst,  from  the  occasional  introduction  of  an 
essay  in  "  Light  Reading ;"  and  here  it  follows. 

From  Crete  <<pa88en  Men  thorghe  the  lie  of  Colos,  of  the  whiche  lies 
Ypocras  was  L.ord  offe.    And  some  Men  sejn  that  in  this  He  is  zit  the 
Doughtre  of  Ypocras  in  forme  and  l^rkenesse  of  a  gret  Dragoun  that  is  an 
hundred  Fadme  of  lengthe,  as  Men  sevn,  for  I  have  not  seen  hire.    And 
thei  of  the  lies  callen  hire  the   Lady  or  the  Lond.    And  sche  lyethe  in  an 
old  Castelle  in  a  Cave,  and  scheweth  twyes  or  thryes  in  ^e  Zeer.    And 
8cbe  dothe  non  barm  to  no  Man,  but  zif  Men  don  hire  harm.    And  sche  was 
thus  chaUnged  and  transformed  from  a  fair  Damysele  into  lykenesse  of  a 
Dragoun  be  a  goddesse  that  was  clept  Deane.    And  Men  sejn  that  sche 
schaUe  so  endure  in  that  forme  of  a  Dragoun  unto  the  tyme  that  a  knjghte 
come  that  is  so  hardj  that  dar  come  to  hire  and  kisse  hire  on  the  l^Iouthe : 
And  then  schalle  sche  tume  azen  to  hire  owne  Kvnde,  and  ben  a  Woman 
azeo;  But  afire  that  sche  schalle  not  liVen  longe.  'And  it  is  not  lonce  sith 
then  that  a  kjnghte  of  the  Rodes  that  was  hardy  and  doughty  in  Armes, 
8eyde  that  he  wolde  kyssen  hire.    And  whan  he  was  upon  his  Coursere,  and 
rente  to  the  Castelle,  and  entred  in  to  the  Cave,  the  Uragoun  lifle  up  hire 
Hed  azenst  him.    And  whan  the  knysfate  saw  hire  in  that  forme  so  hidous 
and  so  horrible,  he  fleyghe  awey.    Ana  the  Dragoun  bare  tho  knyghte  upon 
a  Boche,  mawgre  his  Hede;  and  from  that  Hocbe  sche  caste  him  in  to  the 
See;  and  so  was  lost  bothe  Hors  and  Man.    And  also  a  zonge  Man,  that 
wistenot  of  the  Dragoun,  wente  out  of  a  Schipp,  and  wente  thorghe  the  lie 
till  that  be  come  to  the  CasteUe  and  cam  into  the  Cave,  and  wente  so  longe 
til  that  he  fond  a  Cbambre,  and  there  he  saughe  a  Damysele  that  kembed 
hire  Hede  and  lokede  in  a  Mvrour ;  and  sche  niadde  meche  Tresoure  abouten 
hire:  and  he  trowed  that  sche  hadde  ben  a  comoun  Woman  that  dwelled 
there  to  rescey ve  Men  to  Folye.    And  he  abode  till  the  Damysele  saughe 
the  Schadewe  of  him  in  the  Myrour.    And  sche  turned  hire  toward  him,  and 
ttked  him  what  he  wolde.    And  he  seyde,  he  wolde  ben  hire  Limman  or  Pa- 
ramour.   And  sche  asked  him  zif  that  he  were  a  knyghte.    And  he  seyde 
nay.    And  then  sche  seyde  that  he  myghte  not  ben  hire  Lemman.    JSut 
sche  bad  him  gon  azen  unto  his  Felowes  and  make  him  knyghte,  and  come 
uen  on  the  Morwe,  and  sche  scholde  come  out  of  the  Cave  before  him.  and 
thamie  come  and  kysse  hire  on  the  Mowthe,  and  have  no  Drede ;  for  I  schalle 
do  the  no  manor  harm,  alle  be  it  that  thou  see  me  in  Lykenease  of  a  Dra- 
goun.   For  thoughe  thou  see  me  hidouse  and  horrible  to  loken  onne,  I  do  the 
to  wytene  that  it  is  made  be  enchantment.    For  withouten  doute  I  am  non 
other  than  that  thou  seest  now,  a  Woman ;  and  therfore  drede  the  noiighte. 
And  zif  thou  kysse  me,  thou  schalt  have  alle  this  Tresoure  and  be  my  ford, 
and  Lord  also  of  alle  that  He.    And  he  departed  fro  hire  and  wente  to  hit 
rou  X..  NO.  XXVIII.  20 
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mzen,  sche  benn  to  cr;e  u  « thing  ttut  baddemeche  MTwe:  and  thaimeMbt 
turned  ozen  m  to  hiie  Cave;  and  anoD  the  knnhte  djede.  And  «Ui  tbv 
hidiewirda  mjghte  no  kn/gble  w  hire  but  that  be  d^ede  bdoh.  But  whw 
a  knyght«  cometbe  that  ii  Bo  hard^  to  klaae  hire,  be  scballe  qot  dye,  but  ■■ 
BchaDe  tune  the  DamTiele  in  to  mre  righte  Forme  and  ^foieij  Sd^>Pi  ul 
■leKhaUebeliOrdofdJe  theContrefeaand  Ilea  aboveseyd." 

Pilgrirot  journeying  to  Jenualem  would  find  a  useful  "  guide-book' 
in  the  Knyj^Iite's  VoUge  to  the  Londe  bezond  the  See,  for  he  care- 
fully directs  "  Men,"  by  miles  and  Und-marks  and  marrels,  bow  to 
visit  and  view  the  "cytees  of  Rodes,  Cipre,  Thire,  Sarphen,  Sydon, 
Akoun,  Gaza,  Cesaire,  Ascolonge,  Jaffe,"  and  thence  to  the  holy 
city.  For  the  gcneioiu  purpose  of  creating  amugement  by  the  way. 
he  describes  a  "  Foiie,  the  vhich  is  100  Cubjtes  of  largenesse,  >iid 
alle  iiille  of  Gravelle  schynynge  brighte,  of  the  whiche  men  makcn 
fair  Verrei  and  clere  ;  and  men  comen  fro  fer  for  to  iett«n  of  that 
Grarelle ;  and  thoughe  there  be  nerere  so  mocha  taken  awey  that 
of  on  the  day  at  Morwe  it  is  a<  fuUe  axes  as  evera  it  was.  lime  is 
everemore  gret  Wynd  in  that  Foue  that  stereth  flveremore  die  Gn- 
Tetle,  and  makefile  it  trouble :  and  itf  ony  Man  do  therelnne  oi^ 
maaer  Metalle  it  tumeth  anon  to  Glaise ;  and  the  Glasse  that  is 
made  of  that  Gravelle,  zif  it  be  don  aien  in  to  the  GrsTeUe,  it  bint- 
ethe  anon  in  to  Gravelle  as  it  was  first,  and  therfbre  Bomnu  Men  seyn 
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that  it  U  a  awelogbe  of  the  g^vely  See."  Now  truly,  as  Sir  Jcfan 
■ays,  thia  "  is  a  gret  merraille,"  and  may  bftve  proved  s  good  induce* 
ment  nith  our  generous  Bibliopole  to  represent  tlie  procesi  in  a  bold 
graphic  illustraticni  This  is  accompanied  by  another  in  which 
Sampson  appears  eserting  his  strengtb  to  make  a  great  halle  ftlle 
upon  the  Philistienes  the  whiche  had  put  oat  bis  Eyen,  aod  ichaven 
his  Hed,  enprisound  him  be  Tresoun  of  Dalida  his  paramour. 

Our  "  Travailere's"  account  of  Cyprus  would  he  duly  appreciated 
in  the  days  of  bis  pilgrimage.  He  delineates  the  geography  and  ec- 
clesiastical institutioQs  of  this  island,  without  omitting  notes  on  "  Dis- 
mas  the  gode  Theef,"  and  on  some  of  the  earlier  "  seynts"  who,  it 
seems,  were  either  bom  or  buried  in  this  bappy  count^.  They  of 
this  "  Londe"  have  a  rather  singular  domestic  custom ;  at  meals, 
"  they  had  lever  sytben  in  the  ertbe  than  setten  formes  and  tables." 
We  are  informed  that  here  it  is  the  manere  of  Lordis  and  alle  otbere 
men  to  eten  on  the  ertbe ;  for  they  make  dyches  in  the  erthe  alle 
aboutein  the  balle  depe  to  the  knee  and  tbei  do  pave  bem,  and  wban 
thei  wil  ete  &ci  gou  there  in  and  sytten  here;  and  the  skylle  is,  for 
tfaei  may  ben  the  more  fressche,  for  that  loude  is  meche  more  hotter 
tfian  it  is  here."  Field-sports,  in  Sit  John's  time,  were  not  neglected 
by  the  Cyprian  squires :  for  tliey,  be  relates,  hunton  with  Papyonns 
that  ben  lycbe  Lepaides,  and  they  taken  wylde  bestes  righte  welle, 
and  tbei  ben  somdelle  more  than  Lyount,  and  th^  taken  more 
scharpely  the  bestes  and  more  delyverly  than  don  Houndes.  While 
the  fancier  of  word-lore  may  he  exercising  his  ingenuity  oil  the  Pa- 
pyamt,  we  submit  a  figure  of  this  clever  animal  to  the  attention  of 
pT&cticsl  Eoolt^isti. 
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In  his  introduction  to  the  **  Voiage,*'  the  editor  justly  estimates  the 
suggestion  "  that  Maundeyille  may  never  have  gone  ta  the  east  at 
all,  but  compiled  his  book  out  of  previous  journals" — a  suggestion 
alike  flimsy  and  unjustifiable.  It  is  refuted  by  the  knightly  joomal- 
ist's  own  declaration.     At  page  d5  we  find  him  stating  explicitly  that 

**  At  Babylojne,  there  dweUeth  the  Soudan  in  his  Calaheljke,  in  a  &ir  Cu- 
telle  strong  and  gret  and  wel  sett  upon  a  Roche.  In  that  Castelle  dueUeOi 
alle  wey  to  kepe  it  and  to  serve  tne  Sowdan,  mo  than  GOOO  perstmes  that 
taken  alle  here  Necessaries  of  the  Sowdanes  Court.  /  aughU  righie  wd  to 
knowen  ii,Jar  I  duelled  with  him  as  Smtdyour  in  hia  Werres  a  gret  while  auen  (he 
Bedojfnet,  And  he  wolde  have  maryra  me  full  hi^j^ly  to  a  gret  Princes 
Bauditre  zif  I  wolde  han  forsaken  my  Lawe  and  my  Beieve.  But  I  thank 
God  1  had  no  will  to  don  it  for  no  thing  that  he  behighten  me.** 

Again,  in  noticing  him  the  whiche  leet  sle  his  brother  previlyfor 
to  have  Uie  Lordschipe,  and  made  him  to  ben  clept  Melechmadabron, 
Sir  John  says,  at  p.  89,  "  and  he  toas  Soudan  what  I  departed  fro 
the  Contrees"     Several  other  places  of  our  pilgrim's  ^<  Travaile*'  (as 
pp.  4,  130,  187,  167,  169,  180-1,  190,  219,  220-1,  235,  264,  and 
314-15-16)  retain  distinct  evidences  of  his  actually  having  visited  the 
far  distant  east,  and  ben  dwellyng  amonges  many  a  dyverse  folk  of 
dyverse  secte  and  beleeve,  and  of  his  having  made  his  Tretys  afire 
information  of  men  that  knewen  of  thinges  that  he  hadde  not  seen 
himself,  and  also  of  marveyles  and  customes  that  he  hadde  seen  him- 
self as  fer  as  God  wolde  zeve  him  grace.     His  good  faith  is  manifest 
in  this  passage.     After  having  told  yow  som  of  the  Wayes,  by  the 
Londe  and  eke  by  Water,  how  that  Men  mowen  goon  unto  Jerusa- 
lem, he  adds  a  description  of  another  waye,  alle  by  Londe  un  to  Jeru- 
salem and  passe  noon  See  from  Fraunce  or  Fiaundres,  comprizii]g  an 
account  of  Batho^  the  foulest  Contree  and  the  most  cursed  and  the 
poorest  that  men  knowen.     At  page  130,  he  remarks,  distinctly  and 
candidly,  '^  I  have  not  ben  in  that  Contree  ne  be  tho  Weyes,  but  I  have 
ben  at  other  Londes  that  marchen  to  tho  Contrees,  and  in  the  Lend 
of  Russye  and  in  the  Loud  of  Nyflan  and  in  the  Heme  of  Crako  and 
of  Letto  and  in  the  Reme  of  Daresten  and  in  nianye  other  places  that 
marchen  to  the  Costes ;  but  I  wente  never  by  that  weye  to  Jerusa- 
lem ;  wherfore  I  may  not  wel  telle  zou  the  manere."     In  fine,  afler 
depicting  the  wealth  and  splendour  of  the  '^  Grete  Chane  of  Chatajr 
our  spirited  topographer  proceeds  to  say,  at  page  220, 

*^  And  zee  schuUe  undirstonde  that  mv  Felowes  and  I,  with  oure  Zomen, 
we  serveden  this  Emperour  and  weren  his  Soudyoures,  15  monethes,  axeost 
the  kjng  of  Mancy,  that  held  Werre  azenst  him.  And  the  cause  was,  for  ve 
hadden  gret  lust  to  see  his  Noblesse  and  the  Estat  of  his  Court,  and  alle  kii 
Governance  to  wite  zif  it  were  suche,  as  wee  herde  seye  that  it  was.  And 
treulj  we  fond  it  more  noble  and  more  excellent  and  ricchere  and  more  mir- 
vejllous  than  ever  we  herde  speke  ofie,  in  so  moche  that  we  wolde  neTcr 
han  leved  it,  had  wee  not  seen  it.  For  I  trowe  that  no  Man  wolde  belere 
the  noblesse,  the  rlcchesse,  ne  the  multitude  of  folk  that  ben  in  his  Court, 
but  he  had  seen  it.    For  it  is  not  there  as  it  is  here;  for  the  l^ordes  here  ban 
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folk  ofearUin  Dombre  (I*  ther  tntj  rofflae,  but  the  gret  Chine  hatli  ererj 
dmj  folks  at  hu  Costagea  and  ExpeDsea  aa  withouten  nombre.  But  the  Or- 
df  nance,  ne  tfae  expenses  in  mele  and  drjnk,  ae  tbe  honestee  ne  the  clen- 
nene,  is  not  so  airajed  there  as  It  is  here ;  Tor  alle  tbe  Comoum  there  eten 
vilhouten  Clothe  upon  here  knees,  and  thel  eten  alle  maner  of  Flessche  and 
Utjlle  of  Bred.  And  after  Mete  thei  wvpen  here  Hondes  upon  here 
.„__^__   __. ..... ij.tM-     - -■■ 


Skjrte^ 


■nd  thei  elen  n 


a  day. 


t  the  Eitat  of  Lordes  la  fuUe 


It  for  Fable  to  tell  him  the  Noblesse  of  his  personeind  of  hia  EaUte 
■Dd  of  his  Court,  and  of  the  net  multitude  of  folk  that  ho  holt,  natheleaa  I 
acballe  se^  zou  s  partye  of  him  and  of  his  folk,  altre  that  I  have  seen,  tbe 
maoere  and  tbe  ordjnance,  lulle  man/  a  tyme.  And  whoso  that  vol  may 
lere  meeif  he  wille;  and  whoso  witLe  not  may  chuse;  for  I  wot  wel  zlf  ony 
man  hathe  ben  in  tbo  Contrees  liezond^  thouahe  he  have  not  ben  In  the 
place  where  the  grete  Chane  duellythe,  be  schalle  here  speak  of  him  to 
meche  mervey  louse  thing  that  he  schalle  not  trowe  it  lightly  :  and  Creiily  no 
tnore  did  I  my  self  til  I  aau^e  it.  And  those  that  ban  ben  in  tho  Cootreet^ 
and  in  the  great  Chane'a  Huush<^,  knowen  wel  that  1  eeye  sathe.' 

Ko«,  ID  these  extracts  and  references,  there  :s  full  and  fair  reason 
for  concluding  that  "  Sir  John  Maundeville's  Voiage  and  Travaile" 
was  a  true  pilgrunsge,  and  that  "  he  departed  from  oure  contrees  and 
passed  the  Sec,  tbe  Zeer  of  Grace  1322,  and  passed  manye  Londea 
and  manye  Yles  and  Contrees,  and  cercbed  manye  fulle  straunge 
places,  and  have  ben  in  manye  a  fulle  gode  honourahle  Companye, 
and  at  many  a  faire  Dede  of  Armes.'' 

In  the  section  where  Sir  John  treats  of  many  Soudans  and  of  the 
"  Tonr  of  Babiloyn,"  he  inserta  a  diversity  of  historical  sketches,  and 
adorns  them  with  the  pageantry  of  monkish  or  l^endary  inyentions 
and  ditfignred  notes  of  events  recorded  in  the  sacred  writings'  Here 
follows  a  saintly  tale,  with  a  lively  representation. 


wylde  Bestes.    And  the  Monkes 
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ben  ArabveiMS  or  Men  of  Greeoei  and  alio  thei  ban  aa  Hecnnjtaa \  and 
thd  drjmken  no  Wim,  but  sif  it  be  on  firinctpalle  Featca;  and  thei  ben  fiiUe 
deTOute  Men,  and  Ijven  porely  and  sympelTwitli  Joutes  and  Dates ;  and 
thej  don  gret  Abatynenoe  and  Penaunoep  There  is  the  Chiiche  of  Sejnte 
Katefyne,  in  the  whidie  ben  manje  Lanpes  brennjnge.  For  thei  ban  of 
Oyle  of  Olyvea  j  now,  bothe  for  to  brenne  in  here  lamps  and  to  ete  also. 
And  that  plentee  haye  thei  be  the  Myracie  of  God.  For  Hie  Ravenes  and  the 
Crowes  and  the  Choughes  and  othere  Feoles  of  the  Oontree  aaaemble  hem 
there  ererj  Zeer  ones,  and  fleen  thidere  as  in  p%rimage;  and  eyeryche  of 
hem  brrnoetfae  a  Bmunche  of  the  JBayes  or  ot  Olyre  in  heie  BA»  in 
atede  ot  Omynr  and  leven  hem  there;  of  the  whjcbe  the  Monkes  mdken 
|Ret  plentee  of  Oyle,  and  this  is  a  gret  Marvaylle.  And  sithe  that  Fouks 
that  naye  no  kyndely  Wytt  ne  Resoun  gon  thidre  to  aeche  that  giortoose 
Virgyne,  wel  more  ongfaten  Men  Uian  to  seche  liire  and  to  worachipen  lure 
Alsobehynde  the  Awtier  of  that  Chiivhe  is  the  place  where  Moyaea 8a»|^ 
oure  Lord  God  in  a  brennynge  Bussche ;  and  whanne  the  Monkea  entrai 
into  that  place  thei  don  of' bothe  Hooen  and  Schoon  or  Botea  alweys,  be- 
cause that  ouve  Lord  seyde  to  Moyses,  Do  of  thin  Hooen  tmd  IM  ScfioihM 
the  place  that  thou  stondest  on  ia  Loni  holy  and  Uested'*' 

HaTing  descanted  largely  on  the  menreylles  and  maneres  of  FtJm- 
tine,  Syria,  and  the  adjacent  countrie»— «s  the  deserte  betwene  the 
chirche  of  Seynt  Kateryne  and  Jerusalem,  the  dri  Tre  and  how  iomi 
came  first  in  the  worlde ;  the  pilgrimages  in  Jenisalem  and  the  holy 
places  thereaboute ;  the  temple  of  oure  Lord,  the  cmeltee  of  Henmd, 
the  Mount  Syon,  the  Probatica  Piscina,  and  the  Natatorinm  SHoe; 
the  dede  See  and  the  fiom  Jordan ;  the  hed  of  Seynt  John  and  the 
usages  of  the  Samaritanes ;  the  proyince  of  Gal]lee»  and  where  anti- 
christ schalle  be  borne ;  the  cytee  of  Naiarethe,  the  age  of  onr  La- 
die,  the  day  of  doom,  and  the  costomes  of  the  Jacobites,  SonryeDes, 
and  Georgyenes  ;  the  cytee  of  Damasce  and  the  thre  weyes  to  Jem- 
salem— Sir  John  endeayours  to  depict  the  usages  of  the  Sarasines ; 
tells  how  the  Soudan  arresond  the  auctor  of  th^  book ;  and  then  re- 
lates the  '^  begynnynge  of  MacHomete,  who  was  first  a  pore  knaye 
that  kept  cameles,  and  wenten  with  marchantes  for  merchandiaeb" 
The  **  Londes  of  Albanye  and  Libye"  are  next  Iwoaght  nnder  dbser- 
yation,  and  the  topographer  diyersifies  his  picture  with  a  tale  of  the 
**  Wisshinges  for  Wacchinge  of  the  Sperhauk,"  and  a  tradition  re- 
specting **  Noes  Schippe,"  as  an  element  in  the  system  of  popish  mys- 
tification.    Thus,  you  are  told  that 

'<  Fro  the  cytee  of  Artyzoun  go  men  to  an  hille  that  i«  dept  SablssoooUe, 
and  there  besyde  is  another  hllle  that  men  clepen  Ararat,  but  the  Jews  cle- 
pen  it  Tanees,  where  Noes  Schippe  rested  and  sit  is  upon  that  montayne^  and 
men  may  seen  it  aferr  in  cleer  wedre.  And  that  montayne  is  wel  a  7  W^ 
highe.  And  sum  men  seyn  that  thei  haye  seen  and  touched  the  Sduwe, 
and  put  here  fyngres  in  the  parties  where  the  ieend  went  out,  when  that  Noe 
seyde  Benodkite.  But  tliei,  that  seyne  such  wordes^  seyn  here  wille^  for  a 
man  may  not  gon  up  Uie  montayne  ror  gret  plentee  of  snow  that  is  alle  wejei 
on  that  montayne^  nouther  aomer  ne  wynter ;  so  that  no  man  may  gon  up 
there,  ne  neyere  man  dide  sithe  the  tyme  of  Koe,  saf  a  monk  that,  by  tho 

Sace  of  God,  brought  on  of  the  plankes  down,  that  zit  is  in  the  Mynstre  vi 
e  foote  of  the  montayne.    Upon  that  montayne  to  gon  up,  this  monk  bid 
gret  desire  and  so  upon  a  day  he  wente  up,  and  whan  he  was  upward  the  3 
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nrt  of  the  m<nit«7iie  he  wis  to  weiy  that  he  a 


the  moDtajne.  And  than  he  precede  deroutlje  to  God 
e  safe  to  auffre  him  goo  up.  And  an  Angelle  cam  to  him 
hoUe  son  up,  and  m  ne  dlde.    And  sithe  that  tjme  ne. 


le  wolde  Touche  91 

wd  ^ejde  that  be  scholde  m. ^ 

*ere  aoa  t  wheribre  men  «^lde  not  beleere  nich*  woordea."* 

With  his  chorogiaph]'  of  the  "  LoDde  of  Job"  and  the  ■'  Yle  of  A- 
nuuoyne,"  our  conunnnicative  wanderer  furnishea  hii  readera  nith  a 
Dote  on  Muina,  and  a  disquiaition  on  the  Tenaj  Dyamant,  ita  know- 
kchesnd  vertuea.  He  eulogizM  the  Lond  of  Job  as  a  fiille  fur  cod- 
Itee  and  a  plentyous  of  alle  godes.  In  that  Lond,  he  aajs,  "  there 
fi  DO  defante  of  no  thing  that  is  nedefulle  to  mannes  body.  There 
ben  hillea  where  men  geten  gret  plentee  of  Manna,  in  gretter  habun- 
dance  than  in  onj  other  contree.  This  Manna  ia  elept  Bred  of  Atm- 
gelea,  and  it  ia  a  white  thing  that  is  full  swete  and  ngbt«  delicyons, 
and  more  swete  than  hony  or  sngre  ;  and  it  cometbe  of  the  dew  of 
bctTcn  that  fallethe  upon  the  herb«a  in  that  countree,  and  it  conge- 
letbe  and  becomethe  all  white  and  swete ;  and  thei  patten  it  in  Medi- 
cjnea  for  riche  men  to  purge  erylle  blode,  for  it  puttethe  out  malen- 
oolye."  With  his  "  loose  notes"  on  Ethiopia,  he  introducea  Fliny'i 
iiibie  of  the  Monoecelh  or  tdopodt,  "  the  wbiche  ben  folk  that  h&n 
but  0  foot,  and  thet  gon  ao  fast  that  it  is  nurraylle ;  and  the  foot  ii 


"An  improved  veirioo  of  this  l^endaz?  adreotuTe  has  a  place  In  Cbar- 
Hn'aTraveta—rfiMjCTm  Ptr*e  tt  autr*t  Bna  dt  r Orient  i  4io,/imrp9hime», 
' — '^^-i,  1T8S. 
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BO  large  that  it  schadewethe  alle  the  bodye  azen  the  sonne  whanne 
thei  wole  lye  and  reste  them  :"  and  here  is  a  joyous  gentleman  repos- 
ing in  that  comfortable  position. 

Following  our  guide  on  his  eastward  ^<  travaile/'  we  find  him  de- 
scribing the  customes  of  the  Yles  abouten  Ynde,  the  difference  be- 
twixt Ydoles  and  Symulacres,  the  3  maner  growing  of  Peper  on  o 
tree,  and  the  Welle  that  chaungethe  his  odour  every  hour  of  the  day. 

**  Sjmulacres,"  he  affirmsi ''  ben  ymages  made  afire  ijrkeneaae  of  men  or 
women,  or  of  the  sonne  or  of  the  mone,  or  of  ony  best,  or  of  ony  kjndelj 
thing ;  and  Ydoles  is  an  ymase  made  of  lewed  wille  of  man,  that  man  mar 
not  nynden  among  kyndely  thingSf  as  an  ymage  that  bathe  4  beds,  on  of  a 
man,  another  of  an  hoi's,  or  of  an  ox,  or  of  some  other  best  that  no  man  hatfae 
seyn  aftre  kjndely  disposicioun.'*  Hording  the  vegetation  and  culture  of 
Pepper,  '^zee  achulle  undirstonde  that  the  peper  ffrowethe  in  maner  as  dothe  a 
wyiae  Yyne  that  is  planted  &st  by  the  trees  of  that  wode  for  to  sustejnen 
it  by.  And  the  frujt  thereof  hangethe  in  manere  as  reysynges,  and  the  tre 
is  so  thikke  charged  that  it  semethe  tliat  it  wolde  breke ;  and  whan  it  is  ripe 
it  is  alle  grene  as  it  were  Ivy  Beryes ;  and  than  men  kjtten  hem  as  men  don 
the  vynes,  and  than  thei  putlen  it  upon  an  ovven,  and  there  it  waxethe  blak 
and  crisp.  And  there  is  3  maner  of  peper  alie  upon  o  tre ;  long  peper,  blak- 
peper,  and  white  peper.  The  long  peper  men  ciepen  Scrbotyn,  ana  the  blak 
peper  is  clept  Fvl/uUe,  and  the  white  peper  is  clept  Bono,  The  long  peper 
comethe  iirat,  whan  thelef  begynnethe  to  come^  and  it  is  lyche  the  cuttesof 
haseUe  tliat  comethe  before  the  lei,  and  it  hangethe  lowe.  And  aftre  co- 
methe the  blak  with  the  lef  in  manere  of  clusteres  of  resynges  alle  grene; 
and  whan  men  ban  gadred  it  than  comethe  the  white  that  is  somdelle  lasse 
than  the  blak ;  and  of  that,  men  brjngen  but  litille  in  to  this  contree;" 

Like  the  «  Holy  Wells"  of  the  West,  our  traveller's  «  Welle  of 
Zouthe"  was  marvellously  salubrious.     He  thus  defines  its  virtues : 

^  Near  the  cytee  of  Polombe  is  a  grete  montayne,  and  at  4he  foot  of  thit 
mount  is  a  fayr  Welle  and  a  gret,  that  bathe  odour  and  savour  of  allespkes. 
And  at  every  hour  of  the  day,  he  chaungethe  his  odour  and  his  savour  dr- 
verselj;  and  whoso  drynkethe  3  tymes  resting  of  that  watre  of  that  WeUe 
he  is  nool  of  alle  maner  sykenesse  tliat  he  hathe.  And  thei  that  duellen 
there  and  drynken  often  of  that  Welle,  thei  nevere  ban  sykenesse  and  thei 
semen  alle  weys  zonge.  /  have  dronken  ihA  qf  3  or  4  sUhet,  and  sit  me- 
thinkethe  I  hre  the  better.  Sum  men  ciepen  it  the  WeUe  qf  Zauihe,  for  thei 
that  often  diynken  there  of  semen  alle  weys  zonglv  and  leven  with  oaten 
svkenease.  And  men  seyn  that  that  WcUe  comethe  out  of  Paradys,  and 
therfore  it  is  so  vertuous," 

Sir  John  next  enters  on  an  interesting  account  of  the  Domes  made 
be  Seynt  Thomas  in  the  cytee  of  Calamye,  of  the  Devocyoun  and 
Sacrifice  made  to  Ydoles  there,  and  of  the  Procession  of  the  Ydole*8 
Chare  aboute  the  cytee :  then  he  describes  the  evylle  customes  used 
in  the  Yle  of  Lamary :  and  then  he  engages  in  an  astronomical  dis- 
quisition to  prove  how  the  Erthe  and  the  See  ben  of  round  forme  and 
schapp,'be  pref  of  the  sterre  that  is  clept  Antartyk,  that  is  fix  in  the 
southe. 

Passing  with  our  conductor  into  the  Yle  of  Java,  we  accompany 
him  over  the  Palays  of  the  kyng  of  that  gret  contree,  the  whiche  is 
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B^he  2000  myle  in  circuyt.  With  aometbing  of  the  bearing  of  a 
botanist,  he  epeaks  of  tho  trees  that  bcreii  mclci  bony,  wyn,  and  ve- 
nym,  and  of  otbere  mervayillea  and  cuatomea  uaed  in  the  yles  marcb- 
inge  tfaere«bout«D.  This  yle,  he  tella  you,  is  fulle  wel  inbahyted : 
there  groweu  aUe  maner  of  apicerie,  more  plentyfous  lichc  than  in 
ony  other  contree;  as  of  gyngevcre,  clowegylofres,  canelle,  zede- 
walle,  notemnges,  and  maces.  And  wytethe  nel  that  the  notemuge 
beretbe  the  maces ;  for  rigfate  as  the  note  of  the  haselle  hatbe  an 
butk  with  ODten,  that  the  note  is  cloaed  intil  it  be  ripe  and  aftre  fall- 
ethe  oat,  righte  so  it  ia  of  the  notemuge  and  of  the  maces.  Manye 
odier  spices  and  manye  other  godes  gronen  in  that  yle.  As  Pliny 
the  naturalist  had  done  before  him,  Sir  John  avouches  the  existence 
of  certain  extraordinary  laci^strine  canea  found  in  this  island,  and  he 
concludes  his  summary  of  their  uses,  nith  the  aaseveration — and  deme 
no  man  that  I  seye  it  but  for  a  truffule,  for  1  have  Been  of  the  cannea, 
with  myn  owne  eyien  fulle  manye  timea,  lyggynge  upon  the  lyvere  of 
that  lake,  of  the  vrhlcbe  20  of  ourc  felowcs  ne  myghtcn  not  liflen  up  no 
beren  on  to  the  erthe.  Among  the  yles  in  the  See  Occean,  be  con- 
tinnes,  there  is  a  gret  yle  and  good  and  fayr,  and  men  clepen  it  Na- 
cnmera,  and  it  is  in  kompass  aboutc  more  than  a  1009  myle.  And 
oUe  the  men  and  wdmen  ban  Houndcs  Hcdes,  and  thei  ben  clept  Cy- 
noctphali,  and  thei  ben  fulle  rcsgnablc  and  of  gode  nndirstondynge, 
oaf  tnat  thei  worschipcn  an  Oi  for  here  god.  And  also  everyche  of 
hem  berethe  an  ox  of  gold  or  of  sylvcr  in  his  forhcd,  in  token  that 
th«  loTcn  wel  here  god.  And  thei  gon  alle  naked  saf  a  lityelle  clout 
that  thei  coreren  with  here  knees  and  hire  members.  Thei  ben  grete 
foike  and  wel  fyghtyngc,  and  thei  han  a  gret  targe  that  coverethe 
a!le  the  bodye,  and  a  spere  in  here  bond  to  fighte  with.  And  zif  thei 
taken  ony  man  in  bataylle,  anon  thd  eten  him.     Here  stands  the  cy- 
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nocephalooa  portraiture,  exhibiting  a  marked  rewniblance  to  Atniih 
nith  symbols  of  lihe  Egyptian  mytholt^. 

Marvela  and  sotyres,  cyclopet  and  bermapbroditee,  panotesandbip- 
popodes,  monkei  and  babenynei,  dwergbea  and  geanntea,  with  folk  of 
dyverse  schap  and  merveyloualy  diafigured,  are  main  topics  in  tbe 
nineteenth  chapter  of  our  knygbte'a  lucubrations.  He  depicts  tb« 
"Lond  of  Pigmaos"  with  mucii  vivacity. 

"  There,"  be  says,  "  the  folk  ben  of  UtjeUe  stature  tbit  ben  but  3  «pu 
loD^  and  thel  ben  rygfate  ftire  and  g^itylfe  afire  here  quintTteea,  botb  tbt 
men  and  the  women.  And  thei  maijen  bem  whan  tbdoen  halfzereef  ige 
aad  geteu  children ;  and  tbn  Ijven  not  but  6  seer  or  7  at  the  moste.  Aod 
be  that  iTTetbe  8  seer,  men  holden  him  there  r7ghte  passynge  old.    TboM 


withthebriddesorthecontree  that  thel  taken  andeteiu  Thiilitylle&ft 
noutber  labouren  In  iondes  ne  iHTrnes;  but  tbel  ban  gtete  men  UMog^ 
bem,  of  oure  stature,  that  trlen  the  fond  and  labouren  amonges  thevyiMS 
for  hem;  and  oftho  men  of  our  stature  have  thel  als  grete  akorDe  and  won- 
dre  as  we  wolde  have  aoiongea  us  of  geauntcs,  lif  thei  weren  anoagM  us. 
There  ii  a jgode  c^tee  amonges  othere  vfaere  is  duelJiroge  gret  plentce  of  tbo 
litjelle  folk;  and  it  Is  ■  gret  ejtee  and  a  ftire,  and  tbe  men  ben  grete  tkst 
duellen  amonges  hem  ;  but  Wban  thel  geten  ony  children  tbd  bea  als  btjlle 


volde  have  aniongea  us  of  geauntes,  zif  thei  « 

_j       .  .1 ._.  ^jjg^  isduelijfnge 

1  a  ftire,  and  tbe  n 

geten  ony  children 

1  alls,  for  tbe  moat  part,  alle  pignera^ 
And  alle  be  It  that  the  {domeyes  ben 
Te  here  we,  and  connen  Mtbcn  «Tt 


litTlle,  zit  thei  ben  fuUe  resonable  aftre 
and  gode  aod  malke  y  nov." 
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The  great '^  CBaneof  Chatay*'  obtains  a  full  share  of  our  knyghte's 
attention,  and  the  journalist  appears  to  speak,  in  part  at  least,  from 
persoaal  observation.  He  relates,  in  ample  detail,  the  circumstances 
of  this  prince's  court  and  kingdom,  beginning  with  the  rialtee  of  the 
Ghana's  palays,  how  he  sits  at  Mete,  and  the  grete  number  of  officers 
that  serve  him.  We  are  then  entrusted  with  a  knowledge  of  the  rea- 
sons wherefore  this  mighty  monarch  is  denominated,  or  clept,  the 
Grete  Chane ;  with  the  style  of  his  letters  and  the  superscriptions  on 
his  seals ;  wiUi  the  governance  of  his  court  whan  he  maketh  solemn 
feasts,  four  times  in  the  year ;  and  with  an  account  of  his  array  when 
he  rideth  through  the  country.  We  cannot  fail  of  admiring  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  domestic  economy,  as  displayed  in  Sir  John's  pro- 
gramme of  an  imperial  entertainment.  In  addition  to  the  nobles  and 
other  high  personages  usually  admitted  to  the  enjoymennt  of  royal 
hospitality,  we  are  informed,  with  a  pleasing  seriousness,  that 


*  At  0  Bjde  of  the  Emperour's  table,  sitten  manje  Philosofre*  that  ben 
preved  for  wise  men,  in  manje  diverse  sciences ;  as  of  astronomye,  nigro- 
mancy&  geomancje,  pyromancjre,  ydromancye,  and  augurye.  And  everyche 
of  hem  ban  before  hem  astrolaores  of  gold>  sum  speres,  sum  the  brajn-panne 
of  a  ded  man,  sum  vesselles  of  gold  fuUe  of  gravele  or  sond,  sum  vesselles  of 
gold  fiiUe  of  coles  brennynge^  sum  vesselles  of  sold  fuUe  of  watre  and  of  wyn 
and  of  oyle,  and  sum  oriloees  of  gold  mad  ful  nobelj  and  richlj  wroughte, 
and  manye  othere  maner  of  instruments  after  hire  scyences.    And  at  cert\rn 
houres  whan  hem  thinkethe  tyme  thei  seyn  to  certeyn  officeres  that  stonden 
before  hem,  oxdeynd  for  the  tjme  to  fuinlle  hire  comaundements,  Makethe 
Pea ;  and  than  seyn  the  officeres,  now  Pees  Itfsteneihe.   And  afire  that,  seyth 
another  of  the  philoflofres,  etterffche  man  do  reverence  and  enelyne  to  the  Empe- 
Twar  thai  is  Goadet  tone  and  soveravn  lord  of  alle  the  world,  for  now  u  tyme  ;  and 
thanne  everyche  man  bowethe  his  bed  toward  the  erthe.    And  thanne  c5- 
maundethe  the  same  philosophre  azen,  Stondethe  up ;  and  thei  don  so.    And 
at  another  houre  sey  tne  another  philosophre,  P%Ute  the  xoure  Utylle  Jynger  in 
Moure  eres  ;  and  anon  thei  don  so.   And  at  another  houre,  sey  the  anothre  phi- 
losophre, Putteihe  zoure  hande  before  zoure  mauthe  ;  and  anon  thei  don  so.  And 
at  another  houre,  sey  the  another  philosophre,  Putteihe  zoure  honde  upon  zoure 
hed.    And  aftre  that,  he  byddethe  hem  to  done  here  honde  a  wey  ;  and  thei 
don  BO.    And  so  from  houre  to  houre  thei  comaunden  certeyn  thinges ;  and 
thei  seyn  that  tho  thinges  ban  dy  verse  significaciouns.   And  /  asked  hem  pre^ 
vyhf  what  tho  thinges  betokened ;  and  on  of  the  maistres  told  me  that  the 
Mwynge  of  the  bed  at  that  houre  betokened  this,  that  alle  tho  that  boweden 
here  hedes  sholden  evere  more  afire  ben  obeyssant  and  true  to  the  Empe- 
rour,  and  nevere  for  ziftes  ne  for  promys  in  no  kynde  ben  fills  ue  traytour 
unto  him  for  gode  ne  evylle.    And  the  puttvnge  of  the  lityelle  fynger  in 
the  ere  betokenethe  that  none  of  hem  ne  schaile  not  here,  speke  no  contrari- 
ous  thing  to  the  Emperour,  but  that  he  schaile  telle  it  anon  to  his  conseille 
or  discovere  it  to  sum  men  that  wille  make  relacioun  to  the  Emperour, 
though  he  were  his  fadre  or  brother  or  sone.    And  so  forthe  of  alle  othere 
thinges  that  is  don  be  the  philosophres,  thei  tolde  the  causes  of  manye  dy- 
vene  thinges ;  and  trustethe  righte  wel  in  certe3m  that  no  man  dothe  no 
thing  to  the  Emperoure  that  belongethe  unto  him,  nouther  clothinge,  ne  bred, 
ne  wyn,  ne  bathe^  ne  non  othere  thinjge  that  longethe  to  him,  but  at  cer- 
teyn houres  that  his  philosophres  wille  devysen.  And  zif  there  &lle  werre  in 
ony  side  to  the  Emperour,  anon  the  philosophres  comen  and  seyn  here  avys 
afire  here  calculadouns,  and  conseylen  the  Empemur  of  here  avys  be  here 
scyences ;  so  that  the  Emperour  dothe  no  thing  with  outen  here  conseille." 
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The  "  Grete  Chane"  also  kieepi  hit  '■  Jogulonta  and  EnduuiDt- 
onreB,"  and  dancing  damBelB,  and  keepers  of  wild  beasts,  and"  knj^tc* 
to  JDuaten  in  armes  fulle  Instyly,  and  ihei  rennen  to  gidotfUle 
fiercely,  and  thei  breken  here  Bperea  so  rudely  that  the  tnncbeoBi 
flev  in  sprotea  and  p«ces  alle  aboute  the  halle."    He  hu  Ukevite  at 

"  MTOitrallei  the  nombre  of  13  cumaaez ;  ind  he  hithe  of  talejn  men, 
as  though  thei  were  zamen,  that  kepen  bijddes,  as  oslrjchei,  ger&wuni, 
tparebaukM,  &ukons,  gentyls,  lanyerea,  sacres,  sacrettea,  papjiinvcs  wel  (p«- 
kjnge,  and  hrjddea  sjngjiijje ;  and  also  of  wjMe  bestea  as  ofofl&untE,  b*- 
bewjDM,  apea,  marmesetteB,  and  otbere  dyTeiae  bestea ;  Uie  maoiiUDce  of 
15  cumanca  of  aomen.  And  of  physicjena  crigteoe  be  hathe  SOO,  uid  of 
leches  that  ben  cdstene  he  hatbe  310,  and  of  lecbea  and  phj^yeni  tbat  ben 
Sanazines  20.  This  Kniperaur  may  dispcnden  als  moche  aa  he  kUIf  *ilb 
outen  estj'macioun,  for  he  dttpcndethe  not  ne  makethe  no  moneye  but  of  le- 
ther  emprented  or  of  papyre;  and  of  that  moneje  ia  aora  of  aretUn  prji 
andaom  of  laase  pryB,  oCue  the  djvemitee  of  his  itatutea;  aoo  ahan  Uial 
moneye  hatbe  ronne  so  longe  that  il  beKfnnethe  to  waate,  than  men  beren  il 
to  the  Emperoure's  tresorye,  and  than  thei  taken  newe  moneye  for  the  oldet 
and  that  moneye  f^the  thorghe  out  alle  Ihecontree  and  alle  hia  piOTynceli 
and  therefore  he  may  dispende  y  now  and  outrageously." 

Our  "  Voia^re"  next  discourBea  upon  the  "  Lawe  and  ClutinjKi 
of  the  TartarienneB  duellynge  in  Chstay  j"  and,  in  this  portion  of  fail 
Boke  he  comniunicateB  many  intereating  particulBrs  eoneeniing  to 
citraordinary  people,  and  thete  certainly  deserve  the  attention  of  do- 
d^ts  deairous  of  procturing  an  acquaintance  with  the  element!  of  ori- 
ental history.     The  folloving  subjects  are  treated  more  rapidly,  bat 
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tfaey  give  sketches  of  men  uiilinunen  nhich  modern  tniTeUcn  ham 
confirmed.  Here,  he  treats  of  the  Roialme  of  Tharae  and  the  londea 
and  kyngdomea  tovardes  the  septentrionale  partes,  in  comynge  down 
from  the  land  of  Catiuj  :  of  the  Emperoor  of  Persye  and  of  the  land 
of  derknene,  and  of  oUiere  kyngdomes  that  helcngen  to  the  Crete 
Chane  of  Cathaj,  and  other  londes  of  his  nnto  the  See  of  Grece :  and 
of  the  contrees  and  yies  that  ben  beionde  the  Lend  of  Catha;,  of  the 
Frutes  there,  and  of  22  kynges  enclosed  within  the  montaynes.  To 
the  admirers  of  vegetable  marvajles,  Sir  John's  remarks  on  the 
Fnites  of  these  contrees  may  afford  edification. 

"  Wherefore  I  eeje  zou ."  he  observes,  "  that.  In  puajnge  be  the  Load  of 
Cstbar  toward  the  hlghe  Ynde  and  toward  Bachar^'e,  men  passen  be  a 
kjiipfome  that  men  depen  Caldilhe,  that  la  a  fuUe  fidr  contree.    And  there 


T  of  frujt  Bi  thoughe  it  w 


n  gowrdes,  and  whan  thd  ben 


woUe.  And  men  etcn  both  the  frute  and  the  beat,  and  that  is  a  grete  tnar- 
nle:  of  that  &UTt  I  have  eten,  alle  ihougfae  it  were  wondertulle,  but  that 
know  wel  that  God  ii  marvejloua  In  hli  weikes." 

Prester  John's  country  and  his  royal  estate  are  painted  in  fair  co- 
loora  ;  and,  somewhat  in  the  foreground,  stands  an  account  of  a  richo 
man  that  made  a  marveyllona  castelle  and  cleped  it  Faradya.  In  this 
dresd  sorerdgn's  dominions  is  the  "  Gravely  See,"  and 

"A3  ioumeyi  long  fro  that  see,  ben  gret  montayneB,  out  of  the  whicbe 
cothe  out  a  gret  flome  that  comethe  out  of  psradjs,  and  it  rennethe  tborebe 
the  doKTt  on  that  o  avde,  to  that  It  makethe  the  see  gravel/.  And  In  that 
desert  ben  maitje  wjlde  men  that  been  hidouse  ti       '         -    ~ 
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homed,  and  thd  spekea  nought,  but  thel  giontai  ai  pigges.  And  there  is 
also  gret  plentee  of  wylde  houndes;  and  there  ben  manje  popegajet  that 
thejr  depen  psitakes  m  hire  langage,  and  thei  speken  of  nire  propre  natuiei 
ana  salven  men,  that  gon  thorghe  the  desertea,  and  speken  to  hem  als  ap« 
pertelj  as  thoughe  it  were  a  man.  And  thei  that  apelcen  wel  han  a  large 
tonge  and  han  d  toos  upon  a  fote :  and  there  ben  abo  of  othere  manere  tut 
han  but  three  tooa,  and  thei  speken  not,  or  but  Ijtjlie^  for  thei  con  not  but 
ayen." 

In  conferriDg  farther  on  the  '<  Lordscipe  of  Prestre  John,"  our 
kind  instructor  favours  us  with  a  picture  of  the  ''  Develes  Hed  in  the 
Valeye  Perilouse  in  mydde  place  of  the  whiche,  under  a  roche,  is  an 
hede  and  the  visage  of  a  devyl  bodyliche,  and  he  beholdethe  everyscbe 
man  so  scharply  with  dreadfalle  eyen  that  ben  evere  more  mevynge 
and  sparklynge  as  fuyr,  with  so  horrible  countenance,  that  no  man 
dar  not  neighen  him ;  and  fro  him  comethe  out  smoke  and  stink  and 
fuyr,  and  so  moche  abhomynadoun  that  unethe  no  man  may  ^bae 
endure/'  Journeying  from  the  isles  of  the  Lordschipe,  of  whiche  the 
moral  and  natural  history  are  briefly  sketched,  we  arrive  at  the  '<Tle 
of  Bragman,"  and  are  delighted  at  finding  it  gret,  gode  and  plenty* 
fous,  where  ben  g^e  folk  and  trewe,  and  of  gode  lyvynge  afire  hire 
beleve,  and  of  gode  feythe*  A  neighbouring  island  is  clepen  Gno- 
sophe,  and  its  inhabitants  are  g^e  folk  and  fulle  of  gode  feythe ;  but 
thei  gon  alle  naked.  Their  wisdom  is  exemplified  in  a  dialogue  be- 
tween Alexander  the  Great  and  the  men  of  that  contree*  In  the  fol- 
lowing section,  we  read  of  the ''  hilles  of  gold  that  Pissemyres  kepen,'' 
and  of  the  four  Flomes  that  issue  from  the  terrestrial  paradise.  These 
golden  hills,  <'  as  men  seyn,"  are  in  the  Yle  of  Taprobane,  and  there, 
in  Sir  John's  diction, 

<<Ben  grete  hilier  of  gold  that  Pissemyres  keepen  fuUe  diligently:  and 
thei  frymen  the  pured  gold  and  casten  away  the  unpured.  AjuTtheise  Fia- 
simyres  ben  grete  as  boundes,  so  that  no  man  may  get  of  that  gold  bat  be 
grete  sleigfate ;  and  therfore  whan  it  is  grete  bete  the  Pissemyres  resten 
nem  in  the  erthe  from  pryme  of  the  day  in  to  noon,  and  than  the  folk  of  the 
contree  taken  camayles,  dromedaries  and  hers,  and  othere  bestea,  and  010 
thidre  and  chargen  hem  in  alle  haste  that  the!  may ;  and  aftre  that  loA 
fleen  awey  in  alle  haste  that  the  bestes  may  go,  or  the  Pissemyres  comen 
out  of  the  erthe ;  and  in  other  tvmes  whan  it  is  not  so  bote,  and  that  the 
Pissemyres  ne  resten  hem  not  in  the  erthe,  than  thei  seten  gold  be  this  so- 
tyltee;  thei  taken  mares  that  han  zonge  coltes  or  fcues  and  leyn  upon  the 
mares  voyde  vesselles  made  therfore,  and  thei  ben  alle  open  aboven  and 
hangynge  lowe  to  the  erthe,  and  thanne  thei  sonde  forth  the  mares  for  to 
pasturen  aboute  tho  hiUes,  and  with  holden  the  foles  with  hem  at  home. 
And  whan  the  pissemyres  sen  tho  vesselles  thd  lepen  in  anon,  and  thei  han 
this  kvnde  that  thei  lete  no  thinge  ben  empty  among  hem,  but  anon  thei 
fillen  ft,  be  it  what  manor  of  thinge  that  it  be,  and  so  thei  fillen  tho  vesselles 
with  gold.  And  whan  that  the  folk  supposen  that  the  vesselles  ben  fulle 
thei  putten  forthe  anon  the  zonge  foles  and  maken  hem  to  nyzen  afire  hire 
dames,  and  than  anon  the  mares  retornen  towardes  hire  foles  with  hin 
charges  of  gold,  and  than  men  dischargen  hem  and  geten  gold  y  now  be  this 
sotyUee;  for  the  Pissemyres*  wole  sufiren  beat^  to  gon  and  pasturen 
amongea  hem,  but  no  man  in  no  wyse.** 

*  It  might  be  a  theme  for  Naturalists  to  decide  whether  or  no  this  orien- 
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Among  the  customs  of  tbe  kings  and  tbelr  people  that  direll  in 
the  islands  "  costynge  to  Prestre  Johnes  Londe,  the  wonhippe  that 
the  sone  do  the  fader  nhan  he  is  dcde,"  appears  to  be  the  most  re- 
mark^le.    It  consists  of  the  most  revol^g  ceremonies ;  thos, 

"  Whan  the  bder  ii  ded  of  onv  man,  and  the  sane  list  to  do  gret  worsblpne 
to  his  fader,  he  sendethe  to  alle  his  friraidn,  and  to  alle  his  k;D,  and  for  reu- 
frious  men  and  pretntea,  and  for  mynatralle  also,  in  gret  pteotee.  And 
uiaone  men  beren  the  dedc  bodye  unto  a  grete  hille,  with  grete  jojc  and 
foleropnj'tet  and  wban  thei  ban  brouf;ht  it  thider  the  chief  prelate  smytethe 
of  the  bede  and  lejethe  it  upon  a  grete  plalere  of  gold  or  of  aylver,  zif  so  be 
be  be  a  riche  man ;  and  thanne  he  takethe  the  hedc  to  the  Bone,  and  thanne 
the  aone  and  hia  othere  kyn  B/ngen  and  sc;n  many  orisouns ;  and  thanne 
the  preeatea  and  the  rcligioua  men  aoiyten  alle  the  bodye  of  tbe  dede  man  in 
peeces ;  and  thanne  thelseyn certyn  orisouns.  And  the  foulea  of  raveyne 
of  alle  thecontreeabouten  fcnotreu  the  custom  of  longe  tyme  before,  and 
comen  fleenge  aboven  in  the  eyr,  as  ^les,  eledea,  ravenea,  and  othere  foulea 
of  ravejne  t£ateten  Heasche;  and  thuine  Ine  preestes  casten  the  gobettes  of 
the  Sessche,  and  tbanne  the  foulea  eche  of  hem  takethe  that  he  may  and 
gothe  a  btUle  thens  and  etethe  it ;  and  so  thd  don  nhils  007  pece  lastethe 
of  tbe  dede  bodre ;  and  adere  that  the  preeates  ayngen  for  the  dede.  And 
thaime  semethe  it  to  the  sone  that  he  is  bighlicbe  worshipt  whan  that  manve 
briddes  and  foules  and  ravejne  comen  and  eten  hia  fader ;  and  be  that  bathe 
most  Dombre  of  fbules,  la  moste  worshiped.    Tbanne  the  sone  brjugethe 

it  have  derived  its  origin  ftata 
,  .L ^— =ilBmdtydto- 
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boom  with  him  alle  hb  kjn  and  hit  frendi  and  alle  the  otbere  of  hii  hosa, 
and  nMkethe  hem  a  erete  fe«te.  And  whim  thei  ben  at  mete,  the  tooe  let 
brynf^  forthe  the  hede  of  hli  fiujer  and  there  of  he  Eevethe  of  tbe  flcKbe  to 
his  moat  tpecjiUe  firende*  in  atede  of  Entre  Mesae  or  a  nikkarke.  And  of 
tiie  brayn  panne  he  lettethe  make  a  cuppe  and  there  of  drjiilethe  be,  uid 
fall  ath«T  trendea  alao,  with  grete  deTocioun,  Id  remembraunce  of  tbe  holr 


Another  of  the  ialarnl*  is  represented  as  bein^  a  great  kiogdom 
where  U>e  king  is  full  rich  and  mighty  ;  and,  amanfr^t  the  rich  mm 
of  tbe  countiT,  there  ie  a  passing  rich  man  that  hath  erery  year  an 
annual  rent  of  three  hundred  thousand  horse  charged  with  com,  rice 
and  different  kinds  of  grain.  Now,  this  wealthy  personage  leadeth  » 
noble  and  delicate  life ;  for,  says  the  historian, 

"  He  hathe  ever;  daj  fifty  fitlr  damyselco,  alle  majden^  Chat  aerren  blm 
everemore  at  bis  mete ;  and  whan  he  Is  at  table,  thd  bryngen  him  hji  mete 
at  every  tjme.  6  and  S  lo  gedre ;  and  in  bryngynge  hire  servjae  Ibel  iri^en 
a  SDDg;  and  after  that  thei  kuLten  his  mete  and  puttea  It  In  hit  moulb;  fa 
might,  but  holdea  erere  more  Us 


i 

m 

i 

j^m 

B 

^tf-H-^ 

take  no  thtnge,  ne  handle  no  thlnga  Far  the  noblesse  of  that  contree  ii  W 
hare  longenartes,  and  to  make  bemnnnren  aJlewejs  to  bend  as  loogeasmoi 
nay.  And  there  ben  manye  In  that  contrec  that  Imn  hire  navies  w  iof^ 
that  tliel  envlronne  alle  the  bond ;  snd  that  li  a  grct  nobloae.  And  IM 
noUeiae  of  the  wjjmen  ig  for  lo  haven  amale  feat  and  littille  j  and  tberfan 
anon  at  tbei  boi  bom,  thei  leet  bynde  hire  (eet  so  strajte  that  Ibel  oaj  "* 
growen  half  aa  nature  wolde.   And  die  weys  thdse  damyselM,  that  I  •)"  " 
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befoiD,  iyngen  alle  the  tyme  that  this  riche  man  etethe ;  and  whan  he  eteth 
no  more  of  nis  cours,  thanne  othere  6  and  6  of  fair  damyseles  biyngen  him 
his  aeconde  couxb,  alle  weys  sjngrnge  as  the!  did  befom ;  and  so  thei  don 
contjnueliy  every  day  to  the  ende  of  his  mete;  and  in  this  manner  he 
ledethe  his  lif ;  and  so  did  thei  b^ore  him  that  weren  his  auncestores,  and  so 
scfaalle  thei  that  comen  aftre  him  with  outen  dojnse  of  ony  dedes  of  annes, 
but  \jyen  evere  more  thus  in  ese  as  a  swjn  tbatls  fedde  in  sty  for  to  ben 
made&tte.'* 

« 

From  the  preceding  analytical  sketches,  the  arcbeologist  may  eli- 
cit motiyes  to  institute  an  attentive  perusal  of  Sir  John  Maunde- 
villk'b  Voiage  and  TravaiUy  for  the  purpose  of  discriminating 
sach  of  his  facts  and  observations  as  have  been  confirmed  by  subse- 
quent experienccy  from  the  flourishes  of  fiction  wherewithal  his  vene- 
rable chorography  is  liberally  arrayed.  With  regard  to  the  marvel- 
lous stories  so  readily  credited  by  our  author,  and  the  great  respect 
be  pays  to  every  relic,  as  the  Editor  has  judiciously  observed,  these 
are  not  matters  of  surprize  when  we  consider  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
zealous  Roman  catholic  of  the  fourteenth  century*  He  was  treading 
on  sacred  ground,  and  credited,  because  he  desired  to  credit,  every 
idle  story  that  came  floating  before  his  view.  We  may  grieve  over 
the  prostration  of  a  vigorous  intellect,  in  conning  the  Knighte's  grete 
meraycles  ;  but  we  need  not  express  astonishment  nor  employ  repre- 
hension, on  discovering  the  credulity  of  a  romantic  pilgrim,  when  we 
reflect  that  even  his  tales  of  saints  and  monsters,  of  bugbears  and 
miracles,  were  originally  the  elaborate  fabrications  of  "  Ghostly 
Fathers*'  to  whose  charge  the  secular  and  religious  education  of 
Chnstendom  was  then  confided.  Throughout  his  ''  Tretys"  are  in- 
terspersed many  practical  directions  which  would  prove  useful  to 
others  afterwards  engaged  in  the  same  course  of  peregrination :  its 
extraordinary  popularity,  indeed,  as  evinced  by  the  numerous  M.S.S. 
and  printed  editions  of  his  Travaile,  in  various  languages,  most 
clearly  shows  that  the  book  was  considered  both  entertaining  and  in- 
structive :  nevertheless,  in  all  its  sections,  we  may  discern  the  inge- 
nuous traveller's  powerfulness  to  detect  the  detestable  contrivances 
whereby  the  priesthood  laboured,  in  those  days,  to  paralyze  the  di- 
vinely elastic  eaeigies  of  man's  immortal  mind. 
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GescMchte  und  System  der  Platonuche  JPhilosophie  f  History  and 
System  of  the  Platonic  PhUosophy)^  by  Dr.  K.  Fr.  Hennann. 
1st  Part.    Heidelberg,  1838. 

Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Hermann,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
scholars,  philosophers,  and  antiquarians  of  the  day,  intimated  his 
intention  of  publishing  a  complete  system  of  the  Platonic  Philosophy. 
That  promise,  which  had  excited  in  no  small  degree  the  curiosity  of 
the  literary  world  on  the  continent,  is  in  part  fulfilled  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  volume,  divided  into  three  books.  Though  we  most 
confess  that  the  volume  before  us,  so  far  from  completing  the  system, 
on  the  contrary,  suggests  new  points  for  inquiry,  the  novel  and  ori- 
ginal point  of  view,  however,  which  the  author  has  taken  to  develope 
the  system,  will  undoubtedly  form  a  new  era  in  the  Platonic  literatiue. 

The  author's  plan  is,  to  connect  as  close  as  possible  the  develop- 
ment of  Plato's  philosophical  views  with  that  of  his  moral  and  dnl 
life.  He  is,  therefore,  not  satisfied  with  the  exhibition  of  a  few  de- 
tached periods  in  the  life  of  Plato,  but  follows  him  through  all  the 
stages  of  his  life,  as  bearing  immediately  upon  his  political  and  phi- 
losophical views.  The  period  in  which  Plato  was  bom  leads  to  the 
investigation  of  the  administration  of  Pericles  and  its  consequences, 
on  which  Plato  animadverted  in  unsparing  terms.  Plato's  exclasiTe 
intercourse  with  Socrates,  which  prevented  his  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  other  philosophical  systems  of  the  day,  and  the  subsequent 
death  of  the  latter,  which  opened  to  his  view  the  fallacious  systems  of 
his  contemporaries,  form  a  peculiar  epoch  in  his  life,  not  only  for  his 
philosophical  opinions,  but  also  with  regard  to  his  political  views, 
having  formed  but  a  poor  opinion  of  the  principles  of  justice  as  preva- 
lent in  his  native  place,  which  condemned  his  righteous  teacher  to  a 
villainous  death.  This  his  indignation  induced  him  to  declme  serv- 
ing his  country  practically,  by  fulfilling  some  public  office^  to  whidi 
he  was  entitled  by  birth  and  station  in  social  life.  The  author,  on 
the  other  hand,  points  skilfully  out  all  the  advantages  Plato  had  de- 
rived from  his  travels  in  Major  Greece,  and  the  reconciliation  with  his 
countrymen,  the  result  of  his  intercourse  with  Dionysius  and  other 
influential  characters,  which  also  roused  in  him  the  confidence  of  re- 
alising his  moral  notions. 

These  are  the  outlines  of  the  first  book,  in  which  an  historical  de- 
velopment of  the  life  of  Plato  is  most  elaborately  sketched.    There 
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are,  however,  general  points  which  we  would  not  take  honafidey  and 
most  particularly  the  assertion  of  the  author  that  before  the  death  of 
Socrates  Plato  had  been  unacquainted  with  the  other  philosophical 
systems  of  the  day — a  circnmstance  that  is  replete  with  very  import- 
ant consequences  for  the  conclusions  and  inferences  developed  in  the 
sequel. 

The  second  book  exhibits  the  various  systems  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  day,  their  influence  upon,  and  connection  with,  that  of  Plato* 
The  general  opinion  that  Plato  had  reconciled  and  adopted  in  his 
system  the  different  contradictonr  views  of  the  other  philosophers,  does 
not  seem  satisfactory  to  our  auihor,*who  argues,  with  a  great  display 
of  erudition,  that  Plato  had  merely  worked  out  the  materials  of  va- 
rious fallacious  views  into  a  system  of  his  own,  in  which  he  trans- 
forms the  unity  of  the  Electic  school  into  the  principle  of  form^  the 
perpetual  creation  of  Heraclite  into  the  principle  of  matter^  the 
creating  spirit  of  Anaxagoras  into  a  primitive  causcy  and  the  notion 
of  harmony  of  Pythagoras  into  the  final  end  and  aim  of  all  the  ope- 
rations of  nature  in  general.  In  developing  the  sptems  of  the  phi- 
losophers just  mentioned,  the  author  dwells  particularly  on  the  sys- 
tem of  the  sophists,  not  only  because  it  preceded  more  immediately 
that  of  Plato,  and  throws  besides  great  light  upon  the  philosophy  of 
Socrates,  but  also  because  the  author  does  not  concur  in  the  opinion 
of  those  who  consider  the  system  of  the  sophists  as  a  corrupted 
branch  of  the  vigorous  tree  of  knowledge,  but  views  it  rather  as  the 
natural  fruit  of  the  loose  and  partial  speculations  of  the  preceding 
philosophers.  Whatever  the  defects  and  fallacies,  the  author  thinks, 
of  their  views  may  have  been,  the  sophists  have  the  credit  of  having 
been  the  first  to  single  out  the  reflecting  subject,  man,  as  the  basis  of 
all  philosophical  contemplations  ;  but  while  they  spoke  of  man  only 
in  his  individual  and  personal  quality,  Socrates  pointed  to  the  whole 
sphere  of  humanity,  in  his  sublime  relation  to  the  Deity,  as  the  stan- 
dard of  all  objects  in  nature.  The  application  of  the  Socratic  doc- 
trines, however,  to  the  views  of  nature  by  the  preceding  philosophers, 
soon  led  to  those  partial  and  incorrect  notions,  as  promulgated  by  the 
various  8o-called-*-though  improperly — Socratic  schools,  until  Plato 
united  them  all  in  the  harmonic  structure  of  his  system. 

The  third  book  contains  the  chronological  arrangment  of  P.'s  writ- 
ings, illustrative  of  his  system ;  and  is  of  great  importance  to  those 
readers  who  have  perused  Schleiermacher**  divisions  on  that  head. 
The  latter  tries  to  lend  to  all  the  writings  of  P.,  his  detached  dis- 
courses not  even  excepted,  a  certain  dialectic  method,  while  Dr. 
Hermann  is  opposed  to  that  view  for  sundry  reasons,  and  thinks  it, 
among  others,  highly  improbable  that  P.  should,  in  the  long  career 
of  his  authorship,  have  continually  thought  and  written  on  a  certain 
fixed  plan  ;  he  is,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  the  plan  and  method  of 
P.  underwent  the  same  and  simultaneous  development  as  his  views, 
and  ripened  with  them.    This  the  author  explains  and  supports  by 
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sach  vigorous  arguments,  as  hard  and  orig^al  as  tfaey  are  eorrect,  as 
to  baffle  the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  Schleiennacher*s  system. 
After  this  introduction,  the  author  again  resumes  the  thread  of  the 
first  two  books.  The  death  of  Socrates,  and  P/s  return  from  his  tra- 
vels, form  three  periods  in  P.'s  writings,  and  Dr.  H.  very  ingeniously 
makes  use  of  three  dialogues  Lyris,  Theactet,  and  Symposium,  to 
characterise  those  periods,  at  the  same  time  that  he  places  Fhednu 
—contrary  to  the  opmion  of  Schleiermacher — in  a  far  later  period. 
As  to  the  genuineness  of  the  single  dialogues,  the  author  considers  as 
forgeries,  beside  Axiochus,  Demodocus,  etc,  also  the  second  Aldbi* 
ades,  the  Anterosts,  Epinomis,  the  defiuitionsKlitophonandTheages, 
while  he  refutes  the  arguments  advanced  against  die  genuineness  of 
the  lesser  Hippias,  Ion,  the  first  Alcibiades,  Charmides,  Lysis,  and 
Laches. 


Der  ChriitUche  AUar^  arehdologiach  und  artisHsch  darguteOt 
Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  des  Altars  und  zur  Erhaltuag  ilterer 
Kirchendenkmaler  und  deren  Wiederherstellung.  Von  C.  Had- 
eloff.  Mit  erklarendeu  Tezto  von  Jeo.  Neumann*— (The  Chris- 
tian Altar,  represented  archeolog^cally  and  artistically.  A  contri- 
bution to  the  History  of  the  early  Monuments  of  the  Church,  and 
their  Restoration.  By  C.  Heideloff.  With  an  ezplanatoiy  text 
by  Geo.  Numann).    With  eleven  copperplates.    Nurembeig,  1838. 

HowsvKR  short  the  explanatory  remarks  and  obsei^vations  may 
appear  concerning  the  grouped  figures  contained  in  the  work  before 
us,  in  general  the  author  has  nevertheless  most  carefully  noticed  the 
most  important  incidents.  After  a  few  and  brief  remarks  on  the  ori- 
gin and  names  of  altars  in  general,  and  on  their  form  and  nature, 
among  the  Jews  and  heathens,  the  author  begins  his  description  of 
the  christian  altar,  from  the  original  form  of  a  simple  table  of  the  first 
century,  down  to  the  most  complicated  structure  and  adommeata  of 
the  later  ages.  The  main  object  of  the  celebrated  artist  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  numerous  g^ups  of  altars,  seems  to  have  been  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  wardens  and  trustees  of  churches  to  the  discord 
that  frequently  exists  between  the  architecture  of  the  church  and  the 
altar,  and  to  assist  them  to  remedy  the  evil  without  being  absolotdy 
versed  in  the  minutiae  of  the  art.  "  It  often  struck  me^**  says  the 
author,  *^  that  the  colossal  altars  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  were  entirely  misplaced  in  churches  built  in  the  form  of  ar- 
chitectore  as  prevalent  in  the  tenth  or  fifteenth  century.  An  instance 
of  palpable  disharmony  of  this  sort  is  seen  in  the  Cathedral  of  Bam- 
berg, which  is  built  in  the  pure  Byzantine  style,  while  the  colossal 
altar,  reaching  to  the  very  vault  of  the  roof,  disfigures  the  tout  ennm* 
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Ue  as  something  nwnstrous.  It  is  astonishing  how  people  calling 
themselves  architects  should  he  so  ignorant  of  the  archeology  of  their 
art.  Even  taste  and  common  sense  ought  to  have  pointed  out  to 
them  the  absurdity  of  disfiguring  an  edifice  built  on  the  plan  of  archi* 
tecture  of  the  tenth  or  fifteenth  century,  by  modem  ingredients,  to 
erect  in  it  an  immensely  large  altar,  giving  to  the  whole  the  appear- 
ance  of  two  distinct  churches,  one  within  the  other,  and  not  seldom 
obstmcting  the  view,  of  a  fine  piece  of  architecture  or  window ;  by 
such  a  proceeding  they  defy  all  the  rules  of  the  art  and  taste,  destroy 
all  harmony  of  architecture  to  rais&a  lasting  monument  of  their  own 
ignorance  and  vanity." 

The  sketches  of  the  figures  are  elegantly  executed,  and  sufficiently 
illuBtrated  to  convey  the  views  of  the  anthon  The  whole  is  chrano- 
logically  arranged,  showing  at  once  the  architecture  of  the  various 
ages,  and  exhiUting  to  the  naked  eye  its  style,  symmetry,  and  pecu- 
liar beauties* 


Die  Herer  im  Westen  und  Osten.  Bine  ethnographische  Unter- 
suchung  fiber  deren  Stammverwandtschaft,  nach  der  Mythe  und 
Geschichte,  mit  Riick  sicht  aiif  die  Cultur  und  Spradie  dieses 
Volks ;  nebst  einer  Ansicht  der  Homerischen  Kimmerier  und  der 
sogenannten  Homerischen  Geographic  dberhaupt.  Artemidorus  der 
Geography — f  The  Iberians  in  the  West  and  the  JEast ;  an  eth- 
nographical investigation  into  their  relationship,  in  accordance  with 
Mjrthology  and  History,  and  with  regard  to  die  culture  and  lan- 
guage of  that  people ;  together  with  a  view  of  the  Homeric  Cim- 
merians and  the  so-called  Homeric  Geography  in  general.  Arte- 
midorus the  Geographer).  By  Dr.  S.  F.  W.  Ho£^ann.  Leipsic, 
1838. 

Thbbb  is  much  information  to  be  gathered,  in  the  first  part,  con- 
cerning the  Homeric  Geography.  The  author,  however,  in  fairly  es- 
tablislung  the  principle  that,  in  treating  the  subject,  we  ought  not  .to 
carry  our  present  better  knowledge  of  geography  into  the  field  of  in- 
vestigation to  serve  as  a  standard  for  our  research,  has  himself,  on  the 
other  hand,  violated  the  very  same  principle,  by  placing  the  Homeric 
Cimmerians,  who  are  involved  in  the  mist  of  the  fables  and  fictions  of 
the  earliest  ages,  in  the  north,and  perceiving  in  them,  after  the  exam- 
ple of  Strabbo,  a  race  of  people  who  had  settled  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  is  true  that  the  hypothesis  is  greatly  borne 
out  by  a  host  of  popular  sayings ;  yet  similar  testimonies  may  be 
brought  in  support,  also,  of  Scheria  and  Ogygia,  which  the  author 
rejects  as  pure  fables,  and  for  which  he  hurls  his  anathema  against 
Us  predecessors.     At  all  events,  it  remains  difficult  to  fix  a  firm 
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point  of  view  on  a  subject  of  that  sort,  when  separated  from  the 
whole.  Far  more  satisfactory  is  the  second  part,  where  the  author, 
in  opposition  to  Humboldt,  who  considers  the  Iberians  of  the  Pyre- 
nean  peninsula  as  autochthons  on  philological  grounds,  renders  it 
▼ery  probable  that  those  western  Hibernians  may  have  emigrated  from 
the  east  from  some  parts  of  Georgia.  Nor  can  we  help  expressing 
our  entire  satisfaction  on  the  light  the  author  has  thrown  on  the 
manners,  constitution,  religion,  etc,  of  the  people,  as  little  has 
hitherto  been  elucidated  concerning  them. 

The  third  part,  bearing  the  title  '<  Artemidorus  the  Gec^rapher,** 
stands  in  no  connexion  with  the  former,  and  contains,  besides  his  life^ 
copious  fragments  of  his  ru9y^p*vfuf*y  following  Stephanus  of  Byzan- 
tium. Mr.  Hoffmann  has  arranged  them  according  to  the  order  of  the 
books,  a  task  not  very  difficult,  if  proper  use  was  made  of  the  copioas 
notes  of  Stephanus.  In  the  first  book,  Artemidorus  treats  of  the 
Gallic  coast,  and  the  remaining  part  of  ibe  country  of  the  Celts ;  in 
the  2nd  and  3rd,  of  the  Hiberians  and  Lusitanians ;  in  the  4th,  of 
Italy ;  in  the  5th,  of  Coscyra,  Cephalleria,  and  Ithaca ;  in  the  6th, 
probably  of  Greece  and  the  European  coast  of  the  Pontus ;  in  the 
7th,  of  Libya ;  in  the  8th,  of  Egypt  and  Arabia ;  in  the  9th  and 
10th,  of  Asia,  as  far  as  Judea ;  in  Uie  11th,  of  the  eastern  and  south- 
ern coast  of  the  Pontus.  Far  less  is  known  of  Dlyria,  as  the  numbers 
of  the  book  in  Stephanus  bearing  upon  that  country  are,  in  part  at 
least,  corrupted ;  and  if  the  correctness  of  ir^rn  {Bwnot)  be  also 
doubted,  there  remains  but  the  5th  book,  which  to  judge  from  the 
contents,  might  have  treated  of  it.  The  author  did  not  add  the  va- 
rious critical  readings  of  the  text  to  the  fragments.  The  collection 
has,  therefore,  only  the  merit  of  showing  us  all  that  relates  to  Artemi- 
dorus; but  as  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  text,  the  inquisi- 
tive reader  will  be  obliged  to  look  out  for  the  various  editions,  for  we 
know  how  many  blanks  there  are  still  left  for  criticism  to  ^  up  in 
the  ancient  geographies. 


Vom  Nexunu  Ein  Beitrag  znr  Geschichte  des  Romischen  Rechts 
{Of  the  Nexum;  a  contribution  to  the  Roman  law),  by  Dr.  Chr. 
Gotti.  Adal.  Scheurl.    Erlangen,  1839. 

A  powerful  treatise,  and  shows  to  advantage  the  learning  and  ta- 
lent odP  the  writer,  and  of  whose  exertions  much  may  still  be  expected 
in  the  field  of  civil  law.  He  has  examined  the  views  laid  down  by 
Niebuhr,  Savigny,  Zimmerm,  Suchta,  and  Walter,  concerning  the 
Nesumy  with  great  judgment  and  erudition,  and  succeeded — ^it  ap- 
pears to  tts— -in  showing  their  futility.  His  own  view  on  tiie  subject 
is  so  sunple  and  natural  that  it  appears  plausible  already  on  that  score 
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alone,  when  compared  with  the  artificial  argumentationB  and  hypo- 
theses of  the  former.  We  must  refrain  fix>m  entering  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  work,  but  are  sure  that  no  impartial  critic  will  deny  it 
the  merit  of  at  least  a  lucid  and  elaborate  investigation  on  the  subject 
in  question. 


OUTLINES   OF    PERIODICAL   LITERATURE, 
RELATING  TO  THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES  Sl  PHILOSOPHY. 


Thg  MagaziM  ^  Natural  History,  and  Jaumai  of  Zoolo^  BoUmy,  Mineralogy^ 
Geology,  and  Meteorologg,  conducted  by  Edwabd  Cbakleswobth,  ^.O.S. 
8ro,  London,  1839. 

No.  xxTUXy  AnuLy  1839 — Fint  on  the  list  for  this  month,  are  Madame 
Poirei's  observations  on  the  poulp  of  the  argonaut,  with  concluding  remarks. 
In  a  continuation  of  Dr.  Bachman*s  monograph  on  the  genus  Sciurus,  fire 
species  are  described ;  and.  In  the  two  next  articles,  you  have  a  notice  of  a 
new  species  of  Rotalia  with  eight  figures,  and  a  description  of  a  new  fossU 
Aviouiay  represented  in  a  very  distinct  figure.  Mr.  Gamer  proceeds  with 
his  anatomy  of  the  Lamellibranchiate  Conch\ferou»  animals,  and  treats  of  their 
digestive,  circulating,  and  respiratory  systems:  his  is  followed  by  Mr.  Hope 
with  observations  on  forty-four  of  the  LameHicomt  of  Olivier,  and  by  Mr. 
Pellerin*s  structural  differences  in  the  crania  of  the  four  species  of  British 
Swam,  accompanied  by  the  figure  of  a  skull.  Mr.  Bird  continues  his  artifi- 
dal  arrangements  of  the  natural  orders  of  British  plants;  and  this  is  succeed, 
ed  by  Mr.  Waterhouse's  observations  on  the  Rodomioj  with  a  view  to  point 
out  the  groups  as  indicated  by  the  cranial  structure :  eight  figures  give  il- 
lustrations. From  the  pen  of  Dr.  Bird  you  receive  a  letter  on  the  applicap 
tion  of  Heliographic  or  photogenic  drawing  to  botanical  purposes,  with  an 
economic  mode  of  preparing  the  paper.  An  editorial  article  points  out  the 
importance  of  Madame  Power's  experiments,  the  defects  of  the  ^  Proceed- 
ings of  the  London  Botanical  Society,"  and  the  advantages  of  publishing  il- 
lustrative plates  in  supplementary  numbers.  And  the  Short  Communica- 
tions relate  to  experiments  on  kyanised  wood,  ignes  fiitui,  captures  of  eagles, 
appearance  of  the  bat,  the  migration  of  the  swifts,  improvements  in  the  mi- 
croocope,  and  to  an  anomalous  apterous  insect  inhabiting  the  Spongia^uoui/i- 
^  whose  undulating  motion  it  is  supposed  to  produce. 

Na  XXIX,  MAT.-»£xtracts  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society 
relating  to  the  mammiferous  remains  of  the  Stonesfield  oolitic  strata,  consti- 
tute tl^  leading  article  of  this  number :  this  paper  Ib  long  and  interesting. 
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Professor  Phillips  gives  a  concise  but  most  important  biographical  notice  of 
"William  Smith,  L.L.D.,  the  ««&ther  of  English  geologj."  Br.  Barhman 
then  describes  another  species,  with  two  varieties,  of  the  squirreb :  Dr. 
Drummond  notices  and  figures  one  Irish  EwtoMHm :  Mr.  Hope  chazacteriaes 
a  new  species  of  Lamia :  Mr.  V.  Wood  distinguishes  the  four  species  of  the 
genus  Lima,  and  two  species  of  the  sub-genus  LimahUa^  from  the  coralline 
crag :  Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Yarrell  record  the  discovery  of  the  nest  and  eggs 
of  a  common  Cmt^biU  found  in  Surrey  t  Mr.  Saunders  points  out  the  locali- 
ties of  forty  pUnts  growing  about  Kirtlington,  and  Mr.  Charlesworth  con- 
tributes an  additional  section  to  his  illustrated  zoological  notices.  Reviews 
of  three  books,  a  French,  a  German,  and  an  English— Beale's  on  the  Sperm- 
whale,  with  a  plate— conduct  you  to  the  editorial  article,  having  refieraice 
chiefly  to  the  characters  of  the  Stonesfield  fossil  jaws,  and  to  the  first  speci- 
men, by  M.  Louis  Agassis,  of  a  regular  system  of  piracy  upon  the  litoraiy 
produd^ions  of  English  naturalists.  The  Short  Communications  are  inti- 
tuled. Breeding  of  the  Woodcock  in  England,  Observations  on  the  loonogra- 
phie  des  Insectes  Coleopt^res,  and  a  new  species  of  frog  in  yellow  amber. 

No.  L  of  Natural'Historp  IUuttratum»,  or  supplementary  plates  to  the  Ma- 
gazine of  Natural  Histozy,  contains  four  exquisitely-finished  engravings. 
The  first  is  a  <<  living  likeness**  of  William  Smith,  L.L.D.,  a  portridt  which 
ought  to  occupy  a  distinguished  position  in  the  library  of  every  British  geo- 
logist. For  the  second,  you  have  a  perfect  figure  of  the  magnificent  Lamia 
boinkivaiU,  a  new  species  firom  New  Holland.  The  third  plate  reptesenta  the 
four  species  of  Lima  and  two  of  the  Umaiuhj  in  twenty-four  figures ;  and.  on 
the  fourth,  are  exhibited  the  fossil  remains  of  the  Hybodus  Mabeekei^  with 
admirable  exactness  and  beauty.  The  Natural-History  lUustratiens  possess 
extrsordinary  merit  as  mere  examples  of  Art ;  as  graphical  aids  to  the  de- 
velopment of  science^  their  importance  and  execution  cannot  be  too  hi^y 
appreciated. 

No.  XXX,  Juvs*— With  farther  observations  on  the  history  and  dassificap 
tion  of  the  Marsupial  quadrupeds  of  New  HoUand  by  Mr.  Ogilby,  this  num- 
ber opens  with  its  valuable  stores-  Mr.  Hbgg  follows  with  a  pre&tofx  'C* 
view  ofthe  classifications  of  ^m|iA«d(oiM  animals  adopted  by  modem  naturft> 
lists,  and  the  first  portion  of  an  arrangement  which  hehimself  has  coDstriMi- 
ed  and  prefers.  Observations  on  the  RodenHa^  by  Mr.  WateiiKMue,  are  cqd- 
tinued  and  illttatrated  with  ten  figures  of  akuUs  and  jaws.  Mr.  Ogilby  de- 
scrUies  and  figures  the  finmtal  spine  of  a  new  species  of  ITf^odM  fiwoid  in 
wealden  cky  i  and  Mr.  Woods  addresses  a  letter  to  the  editor  respeetb^  the 
supposed  firontal  sphie  of  Hpbodm  in  the  Bath  museum.  Dr.  Moore*s  cata- 
logue of  tho  Malaoostraoous  Crustacea  of  South  Devon,  is  n  methodical^  ex^ 
act,  and  important  contribution  to  the  natural  history  of  that  district  In 
another  section  of  his  anatomy  of  the  LamtUibranohkiU  Cpmky^nmt  animals, 
Mr.  Oaner  enlaiges  minutely  on  their  smretory  system.  A  consorious  epis- 
tle firom  *f  Philalethes"  represents  the  Botanical  Garden  at  CaknitU  as  hav- 
ing fiiUen  into  a  state  of  lamentable  degradation,  and  then  Beviews<^Hope*S 
Coleopterist*s  Manual  and  of  Halliday^  Hymenoptera  Britannica,  bring  yon 
to  the^Sfaort  Communications,  with  the  titles— Breeding  of  the  Crost-MThi 
Gloucestershire  and  Surr^;  carnivorous  propensity  of  the  Sqmrrei;  and 
the  disttibtttion  of  the  Martupiai  animals. 
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The  NaiwraUst  ;  iUtuiraiive  of  the  Animal,  Vegetable,  and  Mineral  Kingdoms  ;^ 
with  portndto  and  memoirs  of  eminent  naturalists,  and  enipnvings  on 
wood ;  edited  bj  NeWUe  Wood,  Esq. ;  rojal  8vo,  London,  1839. 

No.  XXXTII,  Mat,  1839. 


1.  T.  B.  ffaUi  Account  of  the  Liver* 
pool  Botanic  Garden. 

2.  Sketches  qf  European  Ornithology, 
taken  from  the  Ajialjrst. 

3.  T.  G.  R.  Rylandt ;  Varieties  of 
British  Ferns,  and  Diagnostics  of 
aUied  species. 

4.  Proj*  Meffen ;  the  Digestive  Ap- 
paratus of  Infusoria. 

6.  r.  B.  HaU  ;  HabiU  of  British 
Plants,  and  Derivations  of  their 
Ijatin  names. 


6.  J,  L,  Levison ;  Comparative  Phre- 
nology. 
7*  Corretpondenee,  with  two  figures. 

8.  yotes  on  Various  Topics. 

9.  Memoir  of  Professor  Landlej,  with 
a  portrait. 

10.  Proeeedinge  of  Natural  History 
Societies. 

11.  Extracts  from  Foreign  Publica- 
tions. 

12.  Reviewst  intelligence}  and  miscel- 
lanies. 


No.  XXXVIII,  June,  1839. 


1.  H.  Buist;  Report  of  Dr.  Schom- 
bursk^s  Expedition  into  British 
Guuuia. 

2.  Dr.  Poppig ;  Remarks  on  Tropi- 
cal Seas. 

3.  Habits  of  the  Rat ;  from  the  Dub- 
lin Af  edical  Press. 

4.  r.  B,  Hatt;  Botanical  Notes, 
chiefly  referred  to  **CoL  Velley's 
M.S." 

5.  Sketches  ojf  European  Ornithology, 
taken  fivm  the  Analyst. 

6.  T.  B.  HaU;  HabiU  of  British 


PlantSySnd  the  Derivationsof  their 
Latin  names. 

7.  Correspondence  ;  the  Black  Scoter 
and  Crested  Grebe,  the  PodaUrius 
a  British  butterfly,  instance  of 
three  Pupse  in  one  cocoon. 

8.  Proceedings  of  NaturaUHistoiy 
Societies. 

9.  Estraetshom  foreign  publications. 

10.  Reviews  and  Miscellanies. 

11.  Biographical  Notice  of  the  late 
Dr.  I^tham.  This  number  com- 
pletes the  fourth  volume. 


The  Foreign  Monthly  Review  and  Continental  Literary  Journal  i  8vo,  London, 
1839. 

Whether  the  Foreign  Monthly  Review  be  appreciated  by  its  intellectual 
or  machanical  execution,  the  Journal  certainly  possesses  extraordinary 
merit :  the  subjects  are  selected  with  exemplary  judgment,  and  the  articles 
composed  with  singular  elegance,  remarkable  ability,  and  a  wise  as  well  as 
just  discrimination  :  we  arrange  their  titles,  in  English,  under  the  attention 
of  our  readers. 
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OUTLINES   OF   PERIODICAL   LITERATURE. 


Na  I,  Mat,  1839. 


1.  German  Almanac  oi  the  Muses, 
for  1839. 

2.  Ramon  de  la  Sagra  ;  Klementary 
Education  in  Holland  and  fiel^um 

3.  AT.  de  Saint  HUaire ;  Private  L.ife 
of  Napoleon. 

4.  Dr,Julin$s  SiidetT  and  Manners 
in  the  United  States. 

6.  LUerarjf  Contempararien  at  Wei- 
mar, Bottigen,  and  Weiland. 

a  Dr.  F'ont€r;  Court  and  Cabinet 
of  Augustus  II,  king  of  Poland. 

7.  Dumas  and  Dawrmt$ ;  A  Fort- 
night's Visit  to  Mount  Sinai. 

8.  Drws ;  Reign  of  Louis  XVI,  and 
the  French  Revolution. 

9.  Count  M.  Duma$  ;  His  Reminis- 
cences, published  by  his  son. 

10.  J.  M.  Lanpenberp;  History  of 
England,  volumes  one  and  two. 

11.  French  Encyclopedia  for  tlie  Edu- 
cated Classes ;  tne  original  of  Go- 
ethe's Faust. 


12.  F.  T,  SUvatki  ;  Memoir  on  the 
Draining  and  Improvement  of  the 
Tuscan  Marshes. 

13.  Franz  Palackf/ ;  Literary  Tour 
in  Ital^',  in  quest  of  Sources  of 
Bohemian  and  Moravian  historT. 

14.  DummU  D*Urvilte ;  French  tx- 
pedition  towards  the  South  Pole. 

1ft.  German  PMmlarPublieatkm;  So- 
lomon and  Morolf,  a  most  divert- 
ing history. 

16.  RoiuedeRocMlef  Pictorial  His. 
tones— the  World—History  and 
Description  of  all  Nations^Unit* 
ed  States  of  America. 

17.  Literary  Intelligenoe—France, 
Holland,  Germany,  SwitxerUnd, 
Italy,  Hungry ,Wallacbia,TiirkeT» 
and 'Russia.. 

l&  Li»U  of  New  Foreign  Publia- 
tions,  including  unwaras  oi  three 
hundred  articles,  alphabeticailj  ar- 
ranged. 


Nu.  II,  Juke,  1839. 


1.  Count  dt  Torreno;  History  of  the 
Insurrection,  War  and  Revolution 
in  Spain. 

2.  Dr.  E,  Ekkmaid  ;  Travels  to  the 
Caspian  Sea  and  in  the  Caucasus. 

3.  Almanac  of  the  Musee ;  tlie  Lyric 
Poets  of  Germany ;  second  article. 

4.  ThiolUt  and  Reujp  ;  Collection  of 
internal  and  external  Architectu- 
ral Decorations. 

6.  Dr,  Hermann  Ulriei ;  Shakspeare*S 
Dramatic  Art,  and  his  relation  to 
Calderon  and  Goethe. 

6.  Literary  Contemporaries  at  Wei- 
mar ;  second  article — Gdethe. 

7-  Bignon;  History  of  France  under 
Napoleon,  the  second  epoch ;  Rus- 
sia In  the  East. 

a.  Dr.  Huher  ;  The  English  Univer- 
sities, a  preparatory  work  to  the 
History  of  English  Literature. 


9?  Daguerr^i  Discovery  ;  the  Photo- 
genic or  Heliographic  Impre9sioQ& 

10.  Dr.  GuHav  Ktemm ;  Manual  of 
German  Archscology. 

11.  G.  Piermi;  FUiberU  Madraz- 
20,  an  historical  tale. 

12.  Martin  Doieys  Unpubliahed  Ma- 
nuscript  of  Louis  XVlII,  preced- 
ed by  an  Examination  of  his  Poli- 
tical Life  till  the  time  of  the  Char- 
ter  of  1814. 

13.  Ludwig  Tieck  s  Collected  Tales. 

14.  Dr.  G.  L.  Knight  Bepoit  oa 
District  of  the  Ouquis  in  Bolim 

15.  J.  C.  Kretschmer;  MilitarvLife 
in  the  field  and  the  camp. 

16.  Nik.  Joaka  ;  Hungarian  Noveb 
and  Tales. 

17.  Literary  Intelligence,  from  the 
Continent. 

la  Liete  of  new  Foreign  Pub&i- 
tions,  in  April  and  May. 
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AtmaU  ^f  Naiural  Bistortf  ;  or  Magainme  of  Z^ioffff,  BaUmy^  and  Geology  ; 
conducted  by  SirW.  Jardine,  Bart,  P.  J.  Selb/,  Esq.,  Dr.  Johnson,  Sir 
MT.  J.  Hooker,  and  Richard  Tajlor,  F.L.S.  8vo.  London,  1839,  with 
Graphic  Illustrations.  ^ 

No.  XVI,  May,  1830. 


1.  i?.  Forbes  ;  Two  British  species  of 
Cjdippe,  with  a  plate. 

2.  />r.  Amott ;  New  and  Bare  Indi- 
an Plants. 

3.  E»  Beipich;  Goniatites  in  the 
transition  formations  of  the  Bhine, 
with  iigures. 

4.  Capi.  CaHtley;  Fossil  Ruminant 
allied  to  Glraffidse,  in  the  Siwalik 
hUls. 

5.  r.  DtjjmrdiH  ;  the  Digestive  Or- 
gans  of  Infusoria. 

6.  r.  Walker  ;  Descriptions  of  Bri- 
Ush  Calcidites. 


7.  W.  Thompton;  Effects  of  the 
Hurricane  of  January,  on  Birds 
and  Fishes. 

8.  Prof.  Ehrenberg ;  Meteoric  Paper 
composed  of  Confervse  and  Infuso- 
ria. 

9.  Bibliographwal  Notices ;  five  arti- 
cles. 

10.  Proceedings  of  Learned  Societies, 
the  Linntean,  i?oologica],  and  Ge- 
ologicaL 

11.  Miscellanies f  and  Meteorological 
Obserrations. 


No.  XVII,  Juvs,  1839. 


1.  A.  H.  HaMc^;  Generic  Distri- 
button  of  British  Hydromyzldse. 

2.  C  B*  Babington ;  *the  Ranuncu- 
lus aguaiUis  of  Smith. 

3.  R.  Patterson;   Common  Limpet 
considered  as  food. 

4.  <il/.  Lund;  Fossil  Mammalia  dis- 
covered in  BraziL 

6.  B»   Forbes;  Botanical  Excursion 
to  the  mountains  of  Camiola. 

6.  Sir  P.   G,  Egerion  ;    The  Wild 
Cattle  at  Bishops  Auckland. 

7.  JL»    Jengns;    Three  undescribed 
species  of  Cimex,  with  a  plate. 

8.  A»  Cunningham ;  Botany  of  New 


Zealand ;  fourteen  species  charac- 
terized. 

9.  Information  respecting  Mr.  Gard- 
ner's Travels  in  Brazil. 

10.  Bibliographical  NoHces  ;  three  ar- 
ticles. 

1  ] .  Proceedings  of  the  Linnsean,  Bo- 
tanical, Dublin  Natural  History, 
West  Yorkshire  Natural  History, 
and  Zoological  Societies,  and  the 
Royal  Iri9n  Academy. 

13.  Miseellanies ;  six  articles. 

13.  Meteorological  Tables  and  Obser- 
vations. 


The  London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophieal  Magazine  and  Journal  of  Science ; 
conducted  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  F.R.S.,  Richard  Taylor,  F.G.S.,  and 
Richard  Phillips,  F.R.S.    8vo,  London,  1839. 


No.  XC,  May,  1839. 


1.  Mr.  Tooeg;  The  Elliptical  Pola- 
rization  produced  by  Quartz. 

2.  I>r.  G.  Bird ;  Products  obtained 
by  the  re-action  of  Nitric  Acid  oir 
Alcohol 


3.  Prqf.  Plateau  ;  Theory  of  Visual 
Appearances  arising  from  the  con- 
templation  of  Coloured  Objects. 

4.  Prof.  Johnston ;  The  Constitution 
of  Resins. 
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5.  «/.  Ivory ;  Theory  of  the  Astrono- 
mical Kefractions :  the  Bakerian 
lecture. 

G.  Prof.  PhilUpi ;  Clarification  of 
Devonshire  Strata. 

7«  Sedgmck  and  MurdUsan  ;  Supple- 
mentary Remarks  on  the  Devoni- 
an System  of  Rocks. 

a  D.  Wiilianu;  Classification  of  De- 
vonshire Geological  Formations 


9.  Proeeedinffg  of  the  Royal,  Unne- 
an.  Geological  and  Camhr^ge  Phi- 
losophical sodeties,  and  of  the  Roy- 
al Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.' 

10.  IrUelRffence  and  MuceUatua^  in 
thirteen  articles. 

11.  Meleorokmeal  Society,  Obtervi- 
tions  and  Tables. 


No.  XCI.,  Juke,  1839. 


1.  C.  r.  Coaihupe ;  Products  of  Re- 
spiration at  different  times  of  the 
day. 

2.  Thomson  and  Richardton  i  Decom- 
position of  Amygdalium  by  Emul- 
sion. 

3.  TV.  TruU;  Effects  of  Light  and 
Air  in  restoring  the  Colours  of  the 
Raphael  Tapestries. 

4.  Prof,  Forbes  ;  The  Colours  of  the 
Atmosphere. 

5.  Dr.  C.  r.  Bdco  ;  Alluvia  of  Baby- 
lonia and  Chaldsea. 

6.  H.  Prater  ;  Anti-inflammable  and 
Anti-dry-rot  powers  of  the  Subcar- 
bonate  of  Soda  and  other  salts. 

7.  Prof.  Plateau  ;  Tisual  Appear- 
ances arising  from  contemplation 


of  Coloured  Objects ;  a  conUnus- 
tion. 

8.  PotoWzei/ Condition  of  PktinaE- 
lectrodes,  and  Theory  of  Seconda- 
ry Piles. 

9.  Proceedinft  qf  Societies  ;  theGeo- 
lo^caU  Lmnsean,  and  Edinbuigfa 
Smsiety  of  Arts. 

10.  Notieei  respecting  New  Boob; 
three  articles. 

11.  InteUigence  and  MitceBmiet ;-' 
nine  articles. 

12.  Meteortiogieal  Table  and  Obaer- 
vations.  This  and  the  preceding 
number  contain  several  **  miioeUa- 
nies"  relating  to  HsLiooaAFBT, 
or  photographw  drawing. 


,*  The  October  number  of  <<Tbb  Akaltst**  will  contain  an  Analytical 
Account  of  the  "Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,"  fi>r  the  present 
year. 


BARLOW,    PVTNTP.B,  BBNNBTT's   HILf.,   snillXIfOBAII. 
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AN    ESSAY    ON    THE    FLUCTUATIONS    IN    THE 

SUPPLIES    OP    GOLD, 

WITH    UCtATIOV    TO    PmOBLXMd    OF    POLITICAL    EGOMOMT. 
Bt   ALEXANDER   VON    HUMBOLDT. 

It  18  an  andent  remark  of  Herodotus  (iii*,  106)  that  in  the  un- 
equal distrilmtioii  of  the  goods  and  treasures  of  the  earth,  the  fairest 
prodnettoiis  have  been  imparted  to  its  extremities.    This  observation 
was  not  founded  merely  on  the  gloomy  feeling  (so  characteristic  of 
humanity)  that  happiness  dwells  far  from  us,  but  it  expressed  as  well 
the  fiict  that,  by  means  of  commercial  intercourse,  the  Greeks,  as 
inhabitants  of  tibe  temperate  zone,  were  dependent  on  distant  lands 
for  gold  and  spices,  amber  and  tin.    So  that  when,  by  means  of  the 
oomnmce  of  the  Phcsnidans,  of  the  Edomites  on  the  Gulf  of  Acaba, 
of  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies  and  Romans,  the  long-concealed  coasts 
of  Southern  Asia  came  gradually  to  be  explored,  the  productions 
of  the  warmer  latitudes  were  received  more  direct  from  their  native 
nil ;  and  in  tlie  fertUe  imagination  of  man  the  metallic  treasures  of 
the  earth  were  driven  back  further  and  further  towards  the  east 
Twice  have  the  same  people  (the  Arabians),  during  the  epoch  so 
important  for  commerce,  namely,  the  eras  (k  the  Lagid»  and  the 
Cssars,  as  well  as  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy — ^the  peri- 
od of  the  Portuguese  discoveries — ^pointed  out  to  the  western  nations 
the  route  to  India*    Ophir  (the  Dorado  of  Solomon)  extended  to  the 
eastward  of  tlie  Ganges.    There,  also,  was  supposed  to  be  situated 
ChryBe,  which  so  long  engaged  the  attention  of  the  travellers  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  which  was  considered,  at  one  time,  as  an  island,  at 
another,  as  part  of  the  Golden  Chersonesus.    The  quantities  of  gold 
whieh,  aceording  to  John  Crawford,  Borneo  and  Sumatra  bring  into 
ctrcoktaon,  even  at  the  present  day,  explain  the  ancient  celebrity 
of  those  r^ons.    Near  to  Chrys6  (the  land  of  gold,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  a  systematizing  geography)  must  symmetrically  be  situated 
a  silver  island  (Argyre),  in  order  to  unite,  as  it  were,  the  two  pre- 
cious metals— 4he  wealth  of  Ophir  and  the  Iberian  Tartessus.     The 
geography  of  the  middle  ages  reflected,  under  various  forms,  the 
geographical  fables  of  classical  antiquity.    In  the  works  of  the  Ara- 
bians, Edrisi  and  Bahai,  we  find  mentioned,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  an  island  (Salahet)  possessing  silver  sands ;  and  near  it 
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Saila  (not  to  be  confounded  with  Ceylon  or  Serendib),  where  dogs 
and  apes  were  said  to  wear  golden  colUirs. 

In  determining,  however,  the  peculiar  region  of  gold,  and  of  all  the 
precious  productions  of  the  earth,  the  idea  of  remote  distance  was  mixed 
up  with  Uiat  of  tropical  heat.  ^'  So  long,"  writes,  in  1495,  Mossen 
Taime  Teener,  a  Catalonian  lapidary,  to  Christopher  Colombas, 
**  as  your  excellency  does  not  find  black  men,  you  must  not  look  for 
great  things,  real  treasures,  such  as  spices,  diamonds,  and  gold." 
This  letter  was  recently  found  in  a  book  printed  at  Barcelona  in 
1545,  and  bearing  the  sing^ular  tide  of  ''  Sentencias  Catholicas  del 
Diyo  Poeta  Dante."  Yet  the  gold  productiveness  of  the  Ural  moan- 
tains,  which  extend  northwards  to  where  the  snow  scarcely  thaws 
during  the  summer  months,  and  the  diamonds,  which  (during  my 
Siberian  expedition,  made  at  the  request  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  in 
1829)  were  discovered  by  two  of  my  companions  on  the  European 
declivity  of  the  Ural,  near  to  the  60th  deg.  of  lat,  do  not  bear  oat 
the  connexion  of  gold  and  diamonds  with  tropical  heat  and  ooloaied 
men.  Christopher  Columbus,  who  ascribes  a  moral  and  religioos 
value  to  gold,  *<  because,"  as  he  says,  '^  whoever  possesses  it  obtains 
what  he  will  in  this  world,  nay,  even  (by  the  payment  of  masses) 
brings  many  souls  into  paradise" — Christopher  Columbus  was  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  system  of  the  lapidary  Teener.  He  looked  for 
Zipangu  (Japan),  which  was  g^ven  out  as  the  gold-island,  Chryse ; 
and  while  sailing  (14th  of  November,  1492)  along  the  coasts  of 
Cuba,  which  he  took  for  part  of  the  continent  of  Eastern  Asia  (Ca- 
thay), he  writes,  in  his  log-book,  '<  from  the  great  heat  which  I  suffer, 
the  country  must  be  rich  in  gold."  Thus  did  false  analogies  cause  to 
be  forgotten  what  classical  antiquity  had  recorded  of  the  metallic 
treasures  of  the  Massagetse  and  Arimaspi,  in  the  extreme  north  of 
Europe :  I  say  of  Europe,  for  the  barren  table  land  of  Northern 
Asia,  the  modem  Siberia,  with  its  pine  forests,  was  considered  as  a 
wearisome  continuation  of  the  Belgian,  Baltic,  and  Sarmatian  plains. 

If  we  cast  a  glance  over  the  history  of  commerdal  intercourse  in 
Europe,  we  shall  find  the  richest  gold  mines  of  ancient  times  in  Asia. 
From  the  termination  of  the  middle  ages,  and  for  three  centories 
later^  they  belong  to  the  new  world.  At  the  present  day,  and  since  Ihe 
commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  most  abundant  suppGes 
are  again  found  in  Asia,  although  in  di£ferent  zones  of  that  oontinait 
This  change  in  the  direction  of  the  current,  this  compensation  pre- 
sented by  accidental  discoveries  in  the  north,  when  the  supply  of  gold 
suddenly  ceases  in  the  south,  is  deserving  of  serious  consideration,  of 
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ezamination  according  to  numerical  data ;  for  in  political  as  well  as  in 
the  observation  of  natural  phenomena,  numbers  are  ever  decisive ; 
thej  are  the  last,  inexorable  judges,  in  the  much-disputed  questions  of 
political  economy. 

We  learn  from  the  acute  researches  of  Bokhs*  how,  on  the  open- 
ing*  of  the  east  by  means  of  the  Persian  war,  and  the  great  Macedo- 
nian espedition  to  further  Asia,  gold  gradually  accumulated  among 
the  Greeks  of  Europe ;  so  that,  in  the  age  of  Demosthenes,  for  in- 
stance, the  precious  metals  were  of  nearly  five  times  less  value  than 
in  that  of  Solon.  The  stream  flowed  at  that  time  from  east  to  west, 
and  the  influx  of  gold  was  so  abundant  that  the  relation  of  gold  to 
uWer,  which  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  was  as  1 — 13,  on  the  death  of 
Alexander,  and  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  afterwards,  stood 
aa  1— lO.f  The  less  general  the  commercial  relations  of  the  ancient 
world,  the  greater  and  more  sudden  the  changes  the  relative  value  of 
gold  and  silver  must  necessarily  undergo.  Thus,  we  find  in  Rome  that, 
owing  to  the  local  accumulation  of  one  of  the  precious  metals,  shortly  af- 
ter the  conquest  of  Syracuse,  the  relation  of  gold  to  silver  as  1 — 17-f ; 
while  under  Julius  CsBsar  it  fell,  for  a  time,  to  as  low  as  1— 84^. 
The  more  inconsiderable  the  quantity  of  bullion  already  existing  in  a 
country,  the  more  easily,  by  means  of  influx  from  without,  may  these 
extraordinary  fluctuations  be  brought  about  In  the  modem  world, 
the  untTersality  and  rapidity  of  communication,  which  restores  the 
equilibrium,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  the  accumulated  masses  of  gold 
and  silver  already  existing,  tend  to  render  still  more  stable  the  rela- 
tive value  of  metals.  After  the  revolution  in  Spanish  America  the 
annual  amount  was,  for  several  years,  reduced  to  one-third ;  still  the 
inconsiderable  oscillations  here  and  there  remarkable  are  not  to  be 
to  tills  cause.  It  is  quite  otherwise  as  to  the  relation  of 
to  the  so  littie  accumulated,  and  therefore  so  unequally  disse- 
minated metal,  platina. 

Of  statistical  data,  shewmg,  like  those  of  modem  days,  the  produc- 
tiveness of  entire  countries,  we  find  nothing  among  tiie  ancients.  The 
nature  of  their  public  administration  did  not  admit  of  that  control 
which,  in  more  recent  times,  the  over-refined  fiscal  system  of  the 
Arabians  has  imparted  to  the  states  of  southem  and  westem  Europe. 
A  datum  like  that  given  by  Pliny  (xii.,  18),  according  to  which 


*  I*olUieai  Eeonomy  ^Ou  Athenians. 

i-  See  L«etromie*8  learned  rectification  of  the  monetary  hypotheses  of  6ar- 
nier,  ContideratUnu  ghUraUs  stir  t Evaluation  des  Monnairct  Grecques  et  Rih 
p.  112;  I8I7. 
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the  commeroe  with  India,  Serica,  and  YeneD,  absorbed  amniaUy 
one  hundred  millions  of  sesterces  in  precioas  metals  thai  is,  ac* 
cording  to  Letronne,  for  the  monetary  Talne  of  that  time  a  weiglit 
of  33,000  marks  of  silyer,  equal  to  about  £70,000  sterln^  (only 
half  the  annual  silver  productioQ  of  the  Saxon  En  moontsins), 
remains  isolated  and  problematical.  Where  general  resnlta  are 
wanting,  numerical  examples  of  the  partial  metallic  prodnctiTeneas 
of  certain  mountainous  countries  would  be  the  more  valuable,  as  we 
should  be  enabled  to  compare  them  with  the  modem  produce  of  eele* 
brated  mining  districts,  weight  with  weight  in  the  absolute  sense, 
without  relation  to  the  difficult  consideration  of  gold  as  the  measure 
of  value  of  a  given  quantity  of  cereals.  Treasures  amassfd  by 
princes,  the  result  of  conquest  or  of  long-continned  extortion,  are  only 
evidence  of  what  has  been  accumulated  in  extensive  r^oos  dnriog 
an  unknown  number  of  ages.  Results  like  these  may  be  eompaied 
with  the  data  which  our  staticians  venture  to  put  forth  ooneeming 
the  masses  of  the  precious  metals  ftriating  in  a  state  at  a  given  period. 
If  Cyrus,  according  to  Pliny  (xxxiii.,  15),  amassed  by  the  conqiiest  of 
Asia  34,0001bs.  in  unwrooght  gol<^  wiUiout  reckoning  that  wrought 
into  vessels,  still  it  is  scarcely  to  be  compared  with  two  years  produce 
of  the  Ural.  On  the  other  hand,  Appian,  on  the  anthori^  of  public 
records,  estimates  the  treasure  of  Ptolonueus  Fhiladelphus  at  740,000 
talents,  that  is,  according  as  we  calculate  by  the  Egyptian  or  smaller 
Ptolemsan  talent,  1017  or  254  millions  of  Prussian  dollars.  **  Sncb 
things,"  says  the  celebrated  author  of  the  PoUHeal  JSeomomgf  ef  Ai 
Athema$i9,  **  sound  like  fable,  but  I  venture  not  to  question  their  eie* 
dibility.  There  was  among  this  treasure  nmdi  wrought  silver  and 
gold.  The  countries  were  oompletely  exhausted ;  taxes  and  eontri* 
butions  were  collected  by  rapadous  prastors*  The  revenues  of 
Cselesyria,  Fhosnicia,  Judea,  and  Samaria,  alone  were  leased  by  Ftole. 
msus  Evergetes  for  8,000  talents,  whibt  a  Jew  purchased  them  for 
double  that  sum.''  Jacob,  also,  in  his  excellent  work,  Huloncal  br 
qwry  on  Precious  Meiaiif  published  at  the  request  of  Hnskissoo, 
confirms  the  data  of  our  celebrated  philologist  The  above  higher  n« 
luation  will  come  near  the  present  circulating  medium  of  Frsnce  sad 
Belgium,  the  lower  one  to  that  of  England*  According  to  Sinbo» 
Alexander  collected  in  Ekbatana  eighteen  myriads  of  taloitai  We 
must  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  while  at  the  presoit 
day  the  precious  metals  are  proportionately  distributed  over  extenare 
districts,  and  among  a  numerous  population,  they  were  at  that  time 
concentrated  on  a  few  points,  or  in  the  cofiers  of  princes. 
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That  the  golden  treasoios  of  the  east,  by  whidi  the  western  world 
wa«  inuiidatedi  flowed  from  the  interior  of  Asia,  north  eastward  from 
Ladakh,  from  the  upper  course  of  the  Oxusi  from  Bactria  and  the 
eastern  Satrapies  of  Persiai  there  cannot  exist  a  doubt ;  still  it  is 
eisier  to  point  out  the  direction  of  the  stream»  than  its  particular 
soorees  and  their  relative  productiTeness.  The  scene  of  the  &ba- 
loos  gold-seeking  ants  must  be  sought  for  far  ftom  the  griflhis  of  the 
ArimaspL  The  former  story  would  seem  to  belong  to  the  table  land 
of  Baschgar  and  Akau*  between  the  parallel  chains  of  the  Celestial 
Bibimtain  and  the  Kuenlun,  where  the  riyer  Tarim  flows  into  the 
Lop.  We  shall  again  hare  occasion  to  recur  to  the  more  northern 
11  when  we  come  to  notice  the  gold  masses  of  the  Ural,  lying 
}ly  under  the  surfiice  of  the  ground.  The  fiune  of  Indian 
wealth  resounded  in  oft  mistaken  edioes  as  far  as  Persia.  Ctesiasyof 
the  tribe  of  the  Aselepiads,  physician  to  the  king  Artaxenes  Mne< 
moo,  withoDt  appearing  to  be  aware  of  it,  under  the  figure  of  a  gold 
ipring,  most  distinctly  describes  a  melting  furnace,  out  of  which  the 
lk{Qid  metal  flows  into  earthen  moulds.  Nearer  to  the  Crreeks  were 
Ljdia,  and  on  the  riyers  which  haye  their  sources  in  the  I^olus,  the 
geld-prodndng  countries  of  Phrygia  and  Colchis.  The  nature  of  the 
quickly  exhausted  beds  of  gold  sand  (g<dd  washings),  renden  it  intel* 
ligible  to  the  prseticd  miner  why  so  many  of  the  aboye-named  and 
recently  reyisited  countries  haye  Bfipeex^A  to  the  traveller  poor  in 
goUi  How  easy  would  it  be,  were  we  to  visit  at  the  present  day  the 
larinesaodtorrent  beds  of  Cuba  and  St  Domingo,  or  even  the  coasts 
of  Vengua,  in  ignorance  of  the  existing  historical  testimony,  to  doubt 
of  the  rich  booty  afforded  by  those  districts  at  the  condusioa  of  the 
fifteenth  eentary  ?  More  durable,  when  not  disturbed  by  external 
relalkms,  is  the  snbterraneons  mining  in  permanent  strata  of  gold 
ore ;  predsely  because  the  entire  bed  cannot  be  discovered  at  once, 
as  well  as  because,  by  the  process  of  minmg  by  galleries,  the  moun- 
tain b  only  bad  open  by  degrees,  thus  aflordmg  a  more  permanent 
employment  to  human  activity. 

How  many  of  the  forty  gold  washmgs  so  carefully  described  by 
Strdw  could  be  recognised  at  the  present  day  ?  This  remark, 
fooided  on  mining  experience  and  anafogy,  u  the  more  deserving  of 
place  here,  now  that  ignorant  scepticism  so  eageriy  attacks  the  tra- 
ditions of  antiquity.  That  part  of  Europe  known  to  the  Greeks  was 
as  &r  inferior  to  Asia  in  metallic  riches,  as  the  whole  European  con- 
tineet  has  proved  to  be,  in  recent  times,  to  the  New  Worid* 

The  relative  productiveness  of  Europe  and  America  in  gold  at  the 
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commencement  of  Uie  nineteenth  centiiiy>  the  period  when  the  mmes 
of  the  Spanish  colonies  were  wrought  with  the  greatest  actirity,  was 
as  1 — 13 ;  in  silver  as  1^15.  To  me  it  even  appears  prohable  thai 
during  the  Alexandrian  and  Ptolemasan  periods,  Uie  proportion  would 
haye  been  still  more  unfavourable  for  Enrope,  especially  in  gold, 
could  statistical  data  of  this  nature  be  obtained.  In  Greece  itself^  it 
is  true,  that  besides  the  originally  rich  silver  mines  of  Lanrion,  the 
quantity  of  gold  found  in  Thessaly,  as  well  as  in  the  mountains  bor- 
dering  on  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  was  considerable.  Iberia^  ako 
was  to  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians  not  merely  a  country  of 
silver.  Tarshish  and  Ophir  (the  latter  either  Arabia  or  the  eastern 
coasts  of  Africa,  or  rather,  according  to  Heering,  the  general  name  for 
rich  southern  countries)  were  the  destinations  of  the  united  Hiro-So- 
lomonian  fleets.  Although,  in  the  metallic  abundance  of  Spain,  sflver 
from  Bcetica  and  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Carthage  was  the  chief 
object  of  foreign  commerce,  yet  Gallida,  Lusitania,  and  especially 
Asturias,  produced,  during  many  years,  20,0001b8«  of  gold ;  that  is  to 
say,  almost  as  much  as  Brazil  during  its  most  flourishing  period. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  Spanish  peninsula  aoquted, 
among  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  the  reputaticm  of  a  west- 
em  £1  Dorado.  It  is  certain  that  in  many  districts  which  at  pressnt 
discover  but  faint  traces  of  metallic  formation,  the  earth  was  at  some 
former  period  covered,  near  the  surface,  with  beds  of  gold  sand,  or 
traversed  by  solid  socks  containing  fragments  of  gold  ore.  The  local 
importance  of  those  mines  in  southern  Europe  is  not  to  be  denied, 
though,  in  comparison  with  Asia,  their  productiveness  in  gold  most 
be  deemed  insignificant.  The  latter  continent  remained  long  the 
chief  source  of  metallic  wealth  ;  tod  the  direction  of  the  current  of 
gold,  as  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  must  be  considered  as  from  esst 
to  west 

It  was  Asia  itself,  however,  or  more  properly  the  rumours  spreid 
by  travellers,  during  the  nuddle  ages,  of  the  incalculable  treasures  of 
Japan  and  the  Southern  Archipelago,  which  caused  a  sodden  change 
in  the  direction  of  the  metallic  current  America  was  discovered, 
not  (as  was  so  long  falsely  pretended)  because  Columbus  pr^dkfed 
another  continent,  but  because  he  sought  by  the  west  a  nearer  way 
to  the  gold  mines  of  Japan  and  the  spice  countries  in  the  sooth-east 
of  Asia.  '<  The  greatest  geographical  error  (the  notion  of  the  proxi- 
mity of  Spain  to  Asia)  led  to  the  greatest  geographical  discovery." 
Christopher  Columbus  and  Amerigo  Vespucci  both  died  in  the  firm 
conviction  that  they  had  touched  upon  Eastern  Asiar-the  peninsula 
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of  the  Ganges*  The  reputation  of  having  discovered  a  new  continent, 
therefore^  could  give  rise  to  no  dispute  between  them.  In  Cuba,  Co- 
Iambus  wished  to  deliver  up  the  credentials  of  bis  monarch  to  the 
Grind  Khan  of  the  Moguls.  He  mistook  that  island  for  Mangi, 
the  southern  part  of  Cathay  (China),  and  there  expected  to  find  the 
celestial  mtjf  Quinsay  (now  Hang-tschen-fu),  d€«cribed  by  Marco 
Polo.  <"  The  island  of  Hispaniola"  (Hayti),  writes  Columbus  to  the 
Pdfe  Alexander  the  Sixth,  ^  is  Tarschisch,  Ophir,  and  Zipangu.  In 
my  second  voyage  I  have  discovered  140  islands  and  383  miles  of 
the  continent  of  Asia  (de  la  tierra  firme  de  Asia)."  This  West-In- 
diin  Japan  shortly  produced  golden  pebbles  (pepitas  de  oro)  of  eight, 
ten,  and  even  twenty  pounds  weight.  The  newly-discovered  Amexica 
now  became  the  diief  source  of  the  precious  metals.  The  fresh 
stresm,  flowing  firom  west  to  east,  shortly  traversed  Europe,  since, 
owing  to  the  increasing  intercourse  created  by  doubling  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  a  more  considerable  value  was  required  in  return  for 
the  spices,  sUks,  and  colouring  materials  of  southern  and  eastern 
Asia.  Before  the  discovery  of  the  silver  mines  of  Tasco  (1522), 
in  the  western  declivity  of  the  Mexican  Cordilleras,  America 
famished  gold  only;  and  Queen  Isabella,  of  Castile,  saw  berself 
compiled  considerably  to  alter  the  legal  relation  of  the  precious  me- 
tals to  each  other.  The  early  but  hitherto  little  noticed  edict  of 
Medina  may  be  explained  by  this  circumstance,  and  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  gold  on  a  few  points  in  Europe.  I  have  attempted  to  prove, 
in  another  place,  that  ftom  1492  to  1500  the  entire  importation  of 
gold  from  the  then  discovered  regions  of  the  New  World,  scarcely 
afforded  an  yearly  average  of  2000  marks. 

Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth,  who  conceived  he  had  presented  to  the 
Spaniards  one-half  of  the  globe,  received  in  return,  from  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  a  quantity  of  golden  pebbles  frum  Hayti,  for  the  gilding 
of  the  entablature  of  the  basilic  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  ''as 
the  first-fruits  of  the  newly-discovered  country."  An  inscription  on 
the  metal  mentions,  **  quod  primo  Catholici  reges  ex  India  recepe- 
rant."  So  great  was  at  that  time  the  activity  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, that  so  early  as  1425,  as  we  learn  from  the  testimony  of  the 
historian  Munoy,  a  miner  (Paolo  Belvio)  was  sent  with  a  provision 
of  qoicksilver  to  Hayti,  in  order  to  expedite  the  gold  washing  by  means 
of  amalgamation.  It  is  very  curious  to  read,  in  a  newly-discovered 
part  of  the  geography  of  the  sherif  Edrisi,  recently  published, ''  that 
the  negroes  in  the  interior  of  Western  Africa,  as  well  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  fertile  settlement  of  Wadi  el  Alaki  (between  Abyssinia, 
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Bodja,  and  Nabia),  washed  gold  by  means  of  quicksiWer."  The 
Nubian  geogprapber  of  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  speaks  of  it 
as  a  thing  long  known.  During  the  ages  of  classical  antiquity^  we 
find  mention  of  quicksilver  having  been  very  generally  used  for  the 
purpose  of  detadung  the  gold  from  the  threads  of  old  fringe,  never, 
however^  of  a  technical  application  of  it,  on  a  large  scale,  in  those 
processes  for  purifying  the  precious  metals  which  have  been  so  drcom- 
stantially  described  to  us  by  ancient  writers. 

The  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  is  at  all  times  modified  rsther 
by  the  discovery  of  new  than  the  drying  up  of  old  sources.  ThoSi 
for  the  second  time  since  the  discovery  cf  the  great  Antilles,  the 
price  of  gold  rose  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  <m  the 
opening  of  the  rich  silver  mines  of  Potosi  and  Zacatecas  in  Pern  and 
North  Mexico.  The  result  of  my  very  careful  enquiries  shews  that, 
up  to  the  op^iing  of  the  Brazilian  gold  washings  at  the  oonmenee- 
ment  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  importation  of  American  gold 
boie  a  relation  to  that  of  silver,  weight  for  weight,  as  1  to  65.  At 
the  present  day,  this  proportion,  if  we  embrace  in  one  view  the  Eoio- 
pean  commerce  in  metals  with  all  parts  of  the  wwld,  is  scarcely  more 
than  1  to  47.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  result  of  a  comparisou  of  the 
masses  of  both  metals  contemporaneously  existing  in  Europe  in  a 
state  of  coinage.  The  data  contained  in  the  otherwise  excelloit  work 
of  Adam  Smith,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  numerical  results 
therein  given,  are  extremely  incorrect,  in  the  above-named  propor* 
tion,  by  more  than  the  half.  Among  the  civilixed,  and  consequently 
the  European  nations  carrying  on  immediate  intercourse,  the  relative 
value  of  gold  and  silver  fluctuated,  during  the  first  hundred  years  sob- 
sequent  to  the  discovery  of  the  new  continent,  between  1 — 1(^  and 
1-»12 ;  in  the  last  two  centuries  between  1^—14  and  1 — 16.  This 
fluctuation  by  no  means  exclusively  depends  upon  the  relative  qnao- 
titles  of  the  metals  annually  obtained  from  the  boweb  of  the  earth. 
The  relative  value  of  the  two  metals  is  dependent  on  a  Tsriety 
of  causes;  for  example — ^the  expenses  of  production^  the  deoiand 
for  consumption,  and  conversion  into  trinkets  and  other  metallic 
wares.  So  many  different  causes  acting  at  once,  as  well  ss  the 
present  facility  of  intercourse,  and  the  enormous  masses  of  pre* 
cious  metal  already  accumulated  in  Europe,  render  any  cooade- 
rable  or  continued  variation  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver 
impossible.  Eiperience  has  shewn  this  on  any  sudden  interrop- 
tions  of  the  production — such  as  the  outbreak  of  the  revohitioD  in 
Spanish  America,  or  the  immoderate  consumption  of  the  predom 
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metals  by  one  of  the  more  considenible  mints.  In  England,  for  in- 
staneey  in  the  ten  years  from  1817  to  1827,  more  than  1,294,000 
marks  of  gold  were  converted  into  money,  and  yet  this  monopoly  of 
gold  only  raised  the  proportion  of  it  to  silver  in  London  from 
1 — 14^^  to  1 — l^^T^  Since  then,  the  exchangeable  yalue  of 
gold,  as  compared  with  sil?er,  has  undergone  bat  little  depression ; 
for  at  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1837  a  pound  of  gold  might  be  pur- 
chased in  London  for  l&^^lbs.  silver.  We  shall  shortly  furnish  nu- 
merical data  for  the  solution  of  the  question  as  to  what  changes  may 
be  attributed  to  the  combined  effect  of  the  Ural  and  North  American 
mining. 

The  quanta^  of  precious  metak  imported  into  Europe^  from  the 
discovery  of  America  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  Revolu- 
tioD,  was  10,400,000  CastUian  marks  (2,381,600  kilogrammes)  of 
goli,  and  533,700,000  marks  (or  122,217,300  kil.)  of  silver ;  their 
united  value  amounting  to  5,940  millions  of  piastres,  of  4#.  Ad* 
each. 

The  silver  obtained,  during  this  period,  from  the  American  soil, 
is  calculated,  in  this  valuation,  at  the  standard  of  0,903  for  the 
piastre,  which,  for  122,217,300  kils.  piastre  silver,  will  give  but 
110^2,222  kils.  pure  silver;  which  woqjd  form  a  ball  of 
8&j^  Psiisian  feet  in  diameter.  A  similar  reduction  to  form  and 
dimensi<ms  I  consider  as  allowable,  as  analogous  graphical  descrip- 
tions. If  we  compare  the  result  of  318  years  produce  of  Spanish 
America  with  that  of  one  year's  production  of  iron  in  a  single  country 
of  Europe,  we  shsll  have,  according  to  the  datum  of  my  friend,  the 
celebrated  geognost,  Dechen,  a  ball  of  iron  for  Great  Britain  of 
148,  for  France  111,  for  the  Prussian  monarchy  of  76,  Parisian  feet 
in  diameter.  So  great  is  the  difference  in  quantity  of  the  two  metals, 
silver  and  iron,  in  that  part  of  the  earth's  superficies  accessible  to 


Whilst  the  stream  of  gold  and  silver  flowed  from  east  to  west, 
was  merely  the  channel  of  communication.    But  little  of  it 
remained  in  the  country,  still  less  in  the  coffers  of  the  king.*     Of 

•  «  Ferdinand  the  CBthoUc,"  writes  his  admirer  and  friend,  An^iesa,  a  few 
days  after  that  great  monarch's  decease,  '*  was  so  poor  that  it  was  difficult  to 
pTocure  money  to  furnish  decent  clothing  for  the  servants  at  his  foneraL 
We  give  the  remarkable  passage  from  the  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Tuy  i^ 
**  Madrilegium  villulam  Begis  tiU  alias  descripsL  Tot  regnorum  domi- 
nus,  totque  palmanim  cumoUs  omatus,  christianse  religionis  amptificator  et 
prostrmtor  hostium,  Bex  in  rusticani  obiit  casft,  et  pauper  contra  hominum 
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Charles  the  Fifth's  pecuniary  diffiooltiesy  Ranke  has  treated  in  his 
work  on  Spanish  finance.  The  talented  historian  has,  hy  means  oC 
fresh  documents,  enlarged  and  confirmed  my  official  proofe  of  the 
inconsiderahle  quantity  of  precious  metals  fiunished  by  the  Amerion 
mines  and  the  so-«tyled  Inca  treasuresy  np  to  the  year  1545. 

A  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  netaUic  pie- 
doctivaieBSy  or  ^adaal  discovery  of  rich  and  considerable  beds  of 
ore  in  the  New  World,  enables  us  to  «xpliun  why  the  deptedatioain 
the  Tahie  of  the  preoioos  metals,  or  (what  is  the  same  tbisg)  the  ia- 
crease  in  the  price  of  grain  and  other  necessaries,  first  began  to  be 
felt  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  more  especisDy 
between  1570  and  1595«    The  abundance  of  diver  from  the  BUQes 
of  Tasco,  Zaeatecas^  and  Pachuca,  in  New  Spain,  of  Potosi,  Fon»» 
and  Orufo,  in  the  Peruvian  Andes,  then  first  began  to  be  regolsily 
diftised  throughout  Europe,  and  effect  a  material  alteration  in  tbe 
price  of  wheat,  wool,  and  manu&ctured  wares.    The  actual  opemnf 
and  working  of  the  mines  of  Potosi,  by  the  Spanish  conqnistadoies, 
took  place  in  the  year  1545 ;  and  the  funous  sermon  preacbed  by 
Latimer  before  Edward  the  Siiih,  in  which  he  expresses  his  anger 
at  the  increasing  price  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  is  of  the 
17th  of  January,  1548.    The  EngHrii  com  laws,  between  1554  and 
1688,  indicate  the  accumulation  of  the  precious  metals  stili  better, 
perhaps,  than  the  prices  of  grain  collected  by  Fleetwood,  Dnpre  de 
St.  Maur,  Gamier,  and  Lloyd.    It  is  well  known  that  the  importa- 
tion of  wheat  is  only  allowed  when  the  price  of  a  giren  measure  bu 
reached  a  certain  standard  prescrUied  by  the  law.     Now,  in  the  zeigs 
of  'Queen  Mary  (1554),  this  limit  was  six  shillings  per  fpsrter; 
under  EliHi^eUi  (1598),  about  twen^ ;  and  in  the  year  1604,  under 
James  the  First,  more  than  twenty*six*    These  numerical  data  are 
undoubtedly  of  great  ^ue ;  still  consideidsle  caution  is  reqnved  in 
the  interpretation  of  them,  since  the  problem  of  the  prices  of  corn, 
as  well  as  of  prices  in  general,  is  a  very  complicated  one ;  and  Tsrying 
theoretical  views,  the  influence  of  the  landowners,  as  well  as  the  unequl 
local  aceumdalion  of  money  and  wares,  produce  thdr  effects  on  the  le- 
gislation of  every  period.     Besides,  the  atmospheric  changes  (the  mean 
warmth  of  the  spring  and  summer  months)  which  aiect  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cereals,  do  not  embrace  at  the  same  moment  the  entire  agn- 

opinlonera  obtit,  vix  ad  funeris  pompam  et  panels  iamUiarUKUi  pnritfW^M 
Testes  puUatas,  pecunUe  apud  eun,  neque  alibi  oongestK^  vepertae  sonlp  qwd 
nemo  unquam  de  vivcnte  judicavlt." 
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cultiiial  Europe.  An  Qnequa]  inerease  in  popnlation,  and  the  conse- 
quently increating^  intercourse,  multiply  the  demand  for  metals.  In 
the  standard  whidi  we  seek  and  think  to  find  in  the  fluctuating  prices 
of  grain,  we  hare  to  deal  with  two  contemporaneously  fluctuating 
quantities.  The  increased  price  of  gnun^  even  for  a  particular 
country,  no  more  determines  the  relative  increase  of  gold,  than  it 
informs  us  eoneeming  the  state  of  weather  and  the  quantity  of 
sunbeams.  Data  which  should  embrace  a  considerable  portion  of 
Europe  contemporaneously,  are  nowhere  to  be  found ;  and  careftd 
enquiriei  have  shewn  that  in  the  north  of  Italy  the  advance  in  the 
prices  of  grain,  wine,  and  oil,  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, was  mudi  less  considenible  than  we  rn^ht  have  reasonably  con- 
cluded ftom  what  is  known  to  us  of  England,  France,  and  Spain,  in 

which  latter  countries  the  prices  of  grain,  since  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica, have  advanced  four  and  even  six-fold.  Here  it  may  not  be 
superfluous  to  insert  a  numerical  result,  based  on  the  average  prices 
of  fourteen  years  for  the  whole  of  the  Prussian  states,  and  drawn  out 
with  the  greatest  industry,  at  my  request,  by  the  Counsellor  Hoffmann. 
In  the  year  1838,  when  for  a  pound  of  gold  you  might  purchase,  in 
Berlin,  15-^fi>.  of  pure  silver,  16111b.  of  copper,  and  nearly  9700tb« 
of  iron,  the  pound  of  g^ld,  according  to  the  averages  of  1816  to 
1829,  and  1824  to  1837,  is  exactly  equal,  in  value,  to  20,794tb.  of 
wheat,  27,6551b.  of  lye,  31,717tb.  barley,  and  32,626tb.  of  oats. 

The  apprehensions  respecting  the  diminished  importation  of  gold 
and  silver  from  the  New  World — caused  by  the  appearance  of 
the  important,  but  in  Germany  not  sufficiently  appreciated,  work 
of  Jacob  on  precious  metals — ^have  not  been  realized.  The  de- 
depressed  condition  of  the  metallic  production  from  1809  to  1826, 
notwithstanding  the  unsettled  state  of  the  liberated  Spanish  America, 
has  revived  to  three- fourths  of  what  it  was  at  the  period  when  I  quit- 
ted those  countries.  In  Mexico,  in  fact,  according  to  the  latest  intel- 
ligence, for  which  I  am  mdebted  to  the  active  charge  d'afiiaires  of 
Prussia,  Mr.  von  Gerolt,  the  produce  had  risen  to  twenty  or  twenty- 
two  millions  of  piastres,  to  which,  besides  Zacatecas,  the  newly-opened 
nunes  of  Fresnillo,  Chihuahua,  and  Sonora,  had  principally  contri- 
buted. During  the  last  peaceable  period  of  Spanish  dominion,  I 
could  not  estimate  the  mean  produce  of  the  Mexican  mines  at  more 
than  twenty-three  millions  of  piastres.  The  control  was  then  easier, 
as  there  existed  only  a  central  mining  commission,  and  severe  laws 
restricted  the  commerce  to  a  more  limited  number  of  ports.  The 
greatest  activity  which  at  any  time  prevailed  was  in  the  central  mint 
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of  Mexico,  which,  from  1690  to  1808,  fanushed  ezacUy  1358  mil- 
lions of  piastres  in  inland  g^ld  and  silver ;  bat,  from  the  discovery  of 
New  Spain  to  the  liberation  of  the  oonntry,  probably  2,028  million»— 
that  is,  two-fifths  of  the  entire  amount  of  predoos  metals  which  the 
whole  of  America  has  poured  into  the  old  continent— was  furnished 
during  this  period. 

The  assertions  so  often  made,  in  consequence  of  unsuccessfol  spe- 
culations, concerning  the  exhaustion  of  the  Mexican  mines,  are  dis- 
proved as  well  by  the  geological  formation  of  the  country,  as  by  the 
most  recent  experience.  The  mint  of  Zacatecas  alone,  during  the 
unsettied  period  from  1811  to  1838,  coined  more  than  66,882,000 
piastres,  and  in  each  of  the  last  eleven  years  (1822  to  1888)  between 
four  and  five  millions  of  piastres. 


1829  4,505,180  piastres 

J  oSNI  •••  •••  •••  •••  0|  1  oSfSvZ  ly 

1831      4,469,450    „ 

1832  5,012^000   „ 

18SS      5,720,000   „ 


In  Zacatecas,  a  single  gallery— -the  Veta  Grande— which  had  been 
wrought  since  the  sixteenth  century,  and  up  to  1788  frequently  fnr- 
nbhed  as  many  as  three  million  piastres  in  a  year,  has  brought  the 
following  quantities  into  circulation  :— 


1828 117,268  marks  of  silver 

1829  235,741  „ 

1830 279,288  „ 

1831  272,095  „ 

1832 258,498  „ 

1838  209,192  „ 


It  is  true  that  Guanaruato,  on  the  other  hand,  which,  even  in  my 
day,  furnished  annually  755,000  marks  of  silver,  has  of  late  years 
fiedlen  to  less  than  half.    The  produce  was. 


1829  of  gold,  852  marks;  of  silver,  260,494  marfcf 

1830  „        1068     ,         „         284,386    „ 

1831  „  622     „         „         268,500    ,. 

1832  „        1451      „  „         300,612    „ 

1833 ,,         1144     „         „         316Xk24    „ 
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And  should  those  highly-favoured  regions  ever  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  peace,  the  extended  cultivation  of  the  soil  must  necessarily  lay 
open  fresh  strata.  In  what  region  of  the  globe  besides,  are  we  en- 
abled to  produce  instances  of  a  similar  productiveness  in  silver  ?  We 
most  not  forget  that  near  Tombrerete,  where  mines  were  opened  as 
early  as  1555,  the  family  of  Fagoaga  (Marques  del  Apartado), 
within  the  space  of  five  months,  in  an  extent  of  ninety-six  feet  in 
length,  obtained  from  falls  of  red  ore  of  the  Veta  Negra,  a  clear  pro- 
fit of  four  millions  of  piastres ;  and  in  the  mining  district  of  Catorce, 
an  ecclesiastic  (Juan  Floreo),  between  1781  and  1783,  from  the  shaft 
called,  by  the  common  people,  **  the  Purse  of  Grod  the  Father"  (la 
Bolsa  de  Dios  Padre),  obtained  three  and  a  half  nulHons  of  piastres. 

Hie  quantity  of  gold  produced  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Ame- 
rica has  diminished  considerably  more  than  that  of  silver ;  this  dimi- 
nution, however,  must  be  dated  much  further  back  than  the  outbreak 
of  the  political  revolutions  in  the  tropical  countries.  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  in  another  place,  how  erroneous  were  our  impressions  in 
Europe,  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  concerning 
the  continuance  of  the  productiveness  of  the  Brazilian  gold  washing, 
and  how  far  we  had  confounded  its  flourishing  days  with  its  more  re- 
cent condition.  The  report  (so  important  for  the  gold  trade)  of  the 
Bullion  committee  first  threw  some  light  on  this  subject.  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  most  authentic  details  to  the  conmmnications  of  the 
late  director  general  of  mines,  Freiherr  von  Eschwege.  Jacob's  work 
on  the  precious  metals  contains  merely  some  trifling  additions. 
From  1752  to  1761  the  gold  produce  of  Minas  Geraes  varied  from 
6,400  to  8,600  kils.  This  production  is  certainly  considerable,  and 
flir  exceeding  that  of  the  Und  and  the  Altai  at  the  present  day ;  but 
we  must  recollect  that,  in  1804,  Spanish  America  furnished  nearly 
10,400  kils.  of  gold,  viz.  :— 

New  Grenada       4,700  kilogrammes. 

^Uul        «.«  ...  ...  ...  .••  t>.  «to0U  „ 

Aftexico        ...        ••.        ...        ...        ..•        .••  1,600  „ 

<eru       •••        •••        ■•«        ...        ...        ••.  §wj  „ 

Buenos  Ayres       500  „ 


10,380  kilogrammes. 


\ 


The  production  of  Minas  Geraes  had  already  fallen,  in  the  inter- 
mediate 1785—1794,  to  3,300  kils ;  between  1818  and  1820,  to 
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428  kilfl.  Thtt  i»  in  accordance  with  the  account  Ihrnuhed  by  the 
ChcTalier  de  SdiSffer,  according  to  wiuebt  in  the  year  1822,  only 
twen^-foor  arrobas  (850  kils.)  were  delirered  to  the  smelting  far- 
naees  of  VUlarica.  Since  that  tane,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  sooie 
English  con^MmieSy  the  Brasilian  gM  minmg  aj^iears  to  have  some- 
what  recoTcred  itself.  The  decline,  howerer,  of  the  gold  washing,  is 
rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  disposition  to  cultiTate  colonial  produce, 
^Toured  as  it  is  bjr  the  continued  infamous  importatioD  of  shf es 
lirom  Africa,  than  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  beds  of  ore.  Owing  to 
the  enormoos  amount  of  smuggling  at  present  carried  on  in  the  Bra- 
nls,  it  w^re  to  be  wished  that  some  native  thorooghly  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  country  would  give  himself  the  tnoubk 
to  discover  the  annual  amount  of  the  gold  produced  since  1822. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  history  of  mining  carried  en 
by  Europeans,  thaty  since  the  supplies  of  gold  from  the  Braails  hare 
so  fkr  diminished,  those  of  Nordiem  Asia  and  (though  but  momeii- 
tarily)  of  the  southern  districts  of  the  United  States,  have  attained  an 
unexpected  degree  of  importance.  The  mountain  chain  of  the  Dral 
is  found  to  produce  gold  for  nearly  17*  Ion.  Though  the  Unl,  in 
the  years  1821  and  1822,  only  furnished  27  to  28  pud  (440  to  456 
Idls.)  gold,  yet  the  produce  of  the  gold  sand  gradually  rose,  in  the 
three  following  years  (1823,  1824,  and  1825),  to  105,  206,  and  237 
pud.  According  to  the  manuscript  communication  made  me  by  the 
Russian  minister  of  finance.  Count  Cancrien,  **  Retom  of  the  Preci- 
ous Metals  obtained  in  the  Russian  Empire,  and  refined  in  the  Bfint 
of  St  Petersburg,"  the^amount  of  pure  gold  was,  in 

18S8     909  pud,  and  Mbs. 

ioSv  •••         ■••         •••         •••         280     „      ■•»■>•  So 

mOuV  ••■             •••             •••             •*•             •«•    04/  M  ••••••    2^ 

IOHa  ••<            •••            •••            *••            w038  M  ••••••      3. 

xOHm  •••            •«•            •*•             •••            •••  SimI  m  •<••••   Ol 

JLo9w  •••          ••>          •••          •••          Soo  ,,  .swa*.  !»/ 

«Oo4         •••  •••  •••  •••    vDO       M        ••*•••    AV 

At  the  period  of  the  expedition  which  I  undertook  into  Northern 
Aua,  at  the  request  of  the  Emperor  Mcholas,  the  gold  washing  was  con- 
fined to  the  mountains  on  the  European  extremities  of  the  Ural.  Tbe 
Altai  [in  Mongolisdi,  the  golden  mountain]  furnished  merely  the 
inconsiderable  quantity  (about  1,900  marks)  of  gold  which  could  be 
obtained  from  the  silrer  ore  of  the  rich  minee  of  Smemogorsk,  Rki- 
derski,  and  Syrianowske.    Since  1834,  however,  the  industry  of  tiie 
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gold  wasben  in  tliis  central  port  of  Siberia  has  been  unexpectedly 
rewarded.  A  bed  of  gold  aand  baa  been  discovered,  predaely  aimi- 
iar  to  thoae  on  the  decliyity  of  the  UraL  Tbe  house  of  Popof«  so 
desenedly  celebrated  for  the  encouragement  it  has  afforded  for  im- 
imving  the  intercourse  in  the  interior  of  Aaia,  has  here  also  set  a 
landahle  example.  Among  the  398  pud  (27,884  marks)  of  gold«  pro- 
doeed  by  the  entire  Russian  £mpire  in  1886,  293  pud,  261b8^  were 
fimn  the  Ural,  and  104  pud,  ISlbs.,  from  the  Altai.  In  the  following 
year  the  produce  of  eastern  Siberia  had  already  so  much  increaaed 
tliat  the  Altai  furnished  130  pud,  the  Ural  (from  erown  and  private 
wBshis^),  309  pud,  wash  gold*  If  to  these  amounts  we  add  30  pud 
gold,  contained  in  the  ore  found  in  the  solid  rocks  of  the  Altai,  it 
will  gife,  for  the  entire  produce  of  Russian  gold  for  the  year  1837, 
precisely  469  pud,  or  7,644  kils.  Tbe  gold  wasUng  in  the  Ural  is, 
therefore,  in  a  very  gradual  decline ;  Hba  Altai,  however,  contributes 
80  nmdi  to  the  general  mass,  thai  its  produce,  as  CMupared  with  that 
of  the  Ural,  is  already  as  4«— 9^ 

Coneexning  the  actual  situation  of  the  gold  sands  in  the  Altai,  the 
iBost  recent  information  has  been  communicated  by  a  distinguished 
geologist,  my  former  travelling  companion  in  the  southern  Ural,  Mr. 
Ton  Helmeraen*    The  wash  gold,  which  for  some  years  past  has 
been  obtained  in  constantly  increasing  quantities  in  Uie  eastern  part 
of  the  Tnnskisch  district,  does  not  belong  to  the  great  mountain 
chain  itself^  which  we  call  the  Altaian  ore  mountain,  which  Lede- 
faour,  Bung^,  and  Gebler,  have  explored,  and  in  which  the  mountain 
fiefaidia,  with  its  inaccessible  snow  peaks  majestically  raises  itself  to 
the  hdght  of  the  Wetteriiom,  or  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe.    The  situa- 
tion of  Ihe  golden  sands  is  observable  on  both,  but  especially  in  tbe 
eastern  ade  of  a  small  mountain  diain,  which  the  Altai,  in  its  course 
from  east  to  west,  sends  out  in  the  meridian  of  the  Telezkisehen 
Lake,  and  extends  into  the  parallel  of  Tonsk.    ^  On  the  maps," 
says  my  friend,  Mr.  von  Helmersen,  ^  this  mountain  branch,  produc- 
ing wash  gold,  is  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  Abakauakiach, 
Kosaeyduriach,  and  Alatau  mountains.    In  direction,  internal  composi- 
tion, and  fonnation,  it  possesses  the  most  striking  similarity  to  the 
Ural;  it  is,  in  foct,  a  repetition  of  it,  only  at  less  considerable  length. 
The  analogy  goes  so  far  that  here,  also,  the  eastern  declivity  is 
rich,  the  western  much  poorer,  in  gold.     As  it  is  precisely  this 
western  declivity  which  has  been  reserved  by  the  crown,  so  they  are 
almost  entirely  private  adventurers  who  have  profited  by  tbe  produc- 
tiveness  of  tbe  Aktau  (this  bxanch  of  the  Ural  running  towarda  the 
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north)/'  The  importance  of  these  obsenratioiu  of  Mr.  Yon  Hdmer- 
sen  cannot  escape  such  geognosts  as  are  familiar  with  my  enqturies 
concerning  the  mountain  system  of  the  interior  of  Asia,  and  with  the 
original  views  of  Elie  de  Beaumont  concerning  parallelism  and 
relative  antiquity  of  the  different  mountain  chains.  I  have  not 
myself  seen  the  northern  heds  of  the  Altaian  gold  sands,  as  the  di- 
rection of  my  journey  was  from  Toholski  by  Tara,  through  the 
Barakinskish  steppes,  to  the  western  and  southern  Altai,  and  from 
thence  to  the  Chinese  frontier  posts  Chunimailachu,  in  the  proTinoe 
Hi,  northward  from  Lake  Saysan. 

The  wash-gold  of  the  Altai  contains  more  silver  than  the  gold  of 
the  Ural.  The  Siberian  merchants,  powerfiilly  seconded  by  the  impe- 
rial mining  department,  have  now  established  winter  washing  also ; 
and  the  working  this  new  branch  of  Asiatic  industry  is  the  more  le- 
markable  and  satisfactory  in  that  the  workmen  consist  of  well*piid 
volunteers.  According  to  recent  accounts,  for  which  I  am  indebted 
to  the  minister  of  finance,  Mr.  von  Cancrien,  rich  sand-beds  bafe 
been  discovered  in  the  Salairskisch  chain  of  mountains,  as  well  as  on 
the  river  Biriusa,  which  separates  the  governments  of  Temseisk  and 
Irkutik.  For  the  whole  of  Siberia,  240  licenses  (permisaon  to 
work  the  sand-beds  containing  gold),  have  been  granted. 

Such,  therefore,  is  the  importance  which  the  influx  from  the  esst- 
ward  has  attained  in  modem  times  (the  principal  object  of  the  pre- 
sent enquiry,  being  to  point  out  the  fluctuations  of  channel  in  the 
gold  trade).  Those  469  pud  of  Uralian  and  Altaian  gold  (tbe 
produce  of  the  year  1837)  are  worth,  in  Prussian  silver  numey, 
7,211,000  dollars,  or  about  £1,031,650  sterling,  which  prodace  is 
only  an  eighth  less  than  that  of  Minas  Geraes  in  Brazil,  in  the  richest 
years  of  the  flourishing  period  from  1752  to  1761 ;  one-third,  how- 
ever, less  than  the  produce  of  New  Grenada,  ChiU,  and  Mexico,  shortly 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in  Spanish  America.  If 
we  consider  the  enormous  extent  of  the  Siberian  continent,  and  re- 
collect the  rapid  increase  of  gold  from  the  Ural  in  the  years  1822, 
1823,  and  1824,  it  will  appear  extremely  probable  that  the  reflm 
from  east  to  west  (from  Asia  to  Europe)  has  by  no  means  reached 
its  maximum.  The  produce  of  eastern  Siberia  wUl,  perhaps,  increase 
more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  washing  of  the  Ural,  where  the  richest 
beds  were  first  (and  in  the  beginning,  unfortunately,  only  snpeiii- 
daily)  worked.  In  the  hydrostatic  separation  on  the  washing  floors, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  precious  metals,  which  cling  to  grains  of 
oxide  of  iron  and  other  light  substances,  is  undoubtedly  lost.    Tbia  is 
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not  Ike  place  to  enquire  whethei;  the  ingeniouB  and  plausible  method 
suggested  by  Colonel  Anassaw,  intendent  at  Slatoust,  of  amalgama- 
tion with  iron  and  the  application  of  sulphur  to  the  substance  thus 
produced,  would  be  successfully  applicable  on  a  large  scale.  When 
we  oonrider  the  size  of  the  masses  to  be  smelted,  the  difficulty  of 
transporting  a  sand  so  poor  in  gold,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  fuel 
reqmred,  the  continued  and  well-directed  experiments  hitherto  made 
wooM  seem  to  haye  determined  its  impracticability. 

The  notions  we  have  obtained,  during  the  last  fifteen  years^  con- 
cerning the  present  productiveness  of  Northern  Asia  in  gold,  lead  us 
almost  involuntarily  back  to  the  Issedones,  Arimaspi,  and  the  gold- 
guarding  griffins,  for  whom  Aristeus  of  Proconnesus,  and,  two  cen- 
tnries  later,  Herodotus,  have  obtained  so  lasting  a  reputation.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  visiting,  in  the  southern  Ural,  the  spot  where,  a  few 
inches  under  the  turf,  masses  of  brilliant  gold,  weighing  13,  16,  and 
even  24  Prussian  pounds,  were  discovered.  Still  larger  masses  may 
have  lain  like  pebbles,  unobserved,  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  if,  even  in  remote  antiquity,  this  gold  was  col- 
lected by  famiting  and  pastoral  tribes ;  that  the  fame  of  such  riches 
should  resound  to  a  ^stance,  even  to  the  Grecian  colonies  on  the 
Emdne— colonies  which,  at  a  very  early  period,  had  established  in- 
tercourse with  north-eastern  Asia,  beyond  the  Caspian  Sea.  Neither 
the  trading  6red[8  nor  the  Scythians  came  themselves  as  far  as  the 
Issedones ;  they  had  intercourse  only  with  the  Argippd.  Niebuhr, 
in  bis  enquiries  concemmg  the  ScytUans  and  Getse  (enquiries  by  no 
means  confirmed  by  what  we  have  since  learned  concerning  the  di- 
versities of  race  and  structure  of  language  among  the  northern 
tribes),  places  the  Issedones  and  Arimaspi  to  the  northward  of 
Orenbnrg,  that  is,  in  the  region  so  rich  in  gold,  now  become  familiar 
to  usy  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Ural.  This  opinion  is  supported 
in  the  valuable  work  of  the  privy  counsellor  Eichwald,  recentiy 
pnbfished.  On  the  Ancient  Oeographg  of  Ae  Caspian  Sea^-^ 
Heeren  and  YSlchen,  on  the  other  hand,  place  this  gold  country  of  He- 
rodotus in  the  Altai,  and  I  admit  that  the  local  circumstances  appear 
ratiier  to  justify  the  interpretation.  Herodotus  describes  a  trading 
rente,  along  which,  by  means  of  the  Issedones  and  Scythians,  the 
gold  of  the  northern  Altai,  or  at  least  the  fame  of  it,  could  reach  the 
Hellespont.  In  order  to  penetrate  as  far  as  the  Ar^ppei,  who  are 
represented  as  bald-headed,  with  fiat  noses  and  large  jaw  bones,  the 
S<7thian8  and  the  Greeks  of  the  Euzlne  colonies  were  compelled  to 
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employ  seven  interpreters  of  seven  different  languages.*  Since  the 
discovery  of  such  rich  beds  of  gold  sand  in  the  mountain  chain  vhicb 
the  Altai  sends  out  to  the  northward,  in  the  parallel  of  Tonsk,  the 
position  of  the  Arimaspi  in  a  region  far  to  the  eastward  of  the  Ural, 
certainly  gains  in  probability.  The  fable  of  the  gold-guarding  grif- 
fins of  Herodotus,  according  to  the  surmise  of  a  learned  and  intelli- 
gent traveller,  Adolph  Herman,  is  connected  with  the  fossil  remains 
of  antediluvian  Pachyderms,  so  frequently  met  with  in  Siberia,  which 
the  imagination  of  the  native  tribes  has  transformed  into  the  claws 
and  head  of  a  gigantic  bird.  **  Were  we,"  concludes  Mr.  ErmaD, 
"  disposed  to  find  in  this  arctic  saga  the  prototype  of  the  Grecian  one 
of  the  griffins,  it  is  strictly  true  that  the  northern  searchers  for  ore 
draw  the  gold  from  under  the  griffins ;  for  gold  under  beds  of  earth 
and  peat,  filled  with  these  bones,  is  now,  as  formerly,  one  of  the  com- 
monest phenomena."  However  attractive  this  explanation,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  fabulous  beings  (the  griffins)  being  mentioned  in 
the  poems  of  Hesiod  is  somewhat  opposed  to  it,  as  is  also  the  ftctof 
their  decorating  the  gates  of  Persepolis  as  lion  eagles,  or  S{^ge8. 

I  have  already  noticed  the  fact  that  in  the  Ural  enormous  masses 
of  gold  are  found  a  few  inches  below  the  turf;  running  water,  or 
other  trifling  causes,  may  have  so  far  laid  them  bare  that  thej 
touched  the  very  surface  of  the  earth.  The  discovery  of  beds  of  sand 
containing  gold  beyond  the  Obi  in  Northern  Asia,  the  increase  in 
amount  of  one  years'  produce  of  the  Altaian  or  Kusnezkisch  wash 
gold  to  the  weight  of  130  pud,  is  an  event  in  the  history  of  the  gold 
trade ;  an  event  the  more  remarkable  inasmuch  as  it  belongs  to  that 
part  of  Asia  more  immediately  subject  to  Europe,  and  the  entire  pro- 
duce will  consequently  be  thrown  into  the  European  gold  market 
However  ancient  may  be  the  mining  in  solid  ore  in  Siberia,  under 
the  indefinite  denomination  of  **  Tschudischer  Tchiirfe,"  still  the 
considerable  masses  of  wrought  gold  found  in  the  graves  on  first 
taking  possession  of  that  country,  may  be  more  readily  accounted  for 
by  an  early  discovery  of  gold  pebbles  in  diluvial  soil  near  the  sm&ce 
of  the  earth.  Miiller,  the  excellent  historian  of  Siberia,  relates  that 
a  remarkable  depreciation  in  the  value  of  gold  in  Krasnojarsh  took 
place  on  the  first  discovery  of  the  treasures  contained  in  the  graves 
(Karganui). 

The  interior  of  Asia,  between  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  Himay- 
laya  and  the  Vulcanic  Celestial  mountain,  forms,  like  China,  one  great 

•  Herodotus,  ir.,  24. 
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political  and  oommercial  community.  However  little  we  may  know 
of  those  regions  since  the  brilliant  periods  of  the  Mongol  dynasty, 
at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  (from  the  travels  of  Marco 
Polo),  still  mnch  information  has  recently  been  obtained  (in  the 
south  through  India,  in  the  north  through  Siberia)  by  Europeans 
eoDoeming  the  gold-sand  beds  of  that  extensive  tract.  The  journals 
of  Calcutta  inform  us  that  the  rivers  in  the  whole  of  western  Thi- 
bet contain  gold,  which  the  natives  obtain  by  amalgamation. 

The  old  Indian  mythologists  make  the  ruler  of  the  north  (Kuwera) 
the  god  of  riches  also ;  and  it  is  remarkable  enough  that  the  resi- 
dence of  this  deity  (Alaka)  must  be  sought  for,  not  on  the  Himay- 
laya  itself,  bat  on  the  Kail&sa,  beyond  the  Himaylaya,  in  Thibet. 
Sdll  further  to  the  north-west,  beyond  the  mountain  chain  of  the  Ku- 
enhm,  which  separates  the  districts  of  Ladak  and  Khotan,  Heeren 
places,  and)  I  think,  with  much  probability,  the  g^reat  golden  sand 
deserts,  visited  by  the  Indians  bordering  on  Kaschmir ;  and  contain- 
ing «  ants  less  than  dogs,  but  larger  than  foxes."  It  is  on  the  west- 
ern declivity  of  Bolor  that  the  most  recent  and  intelligent  explorer  of 
this  terra  incognita  (Alexander  Bumes)  has  described  the  gold  sand- 
beds  of  Durwaz  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Oxus. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  in  which  the  Ural  opened  its  golden 
treasures,  and  began  to  replace  what  the  diminished  produce  of  Bra- 
zik  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  supply,  strata  containing  gold 
were  discovered  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Alleghany,  in  Virginia, 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee  and  Alabama.  The 
most  flourishing  period  of  these  American  gold  washings  was  from 
1830  to  1805. 

It  b  true  thai,  in  the  last  eight  years,  they  have  not  produced 
morethan  4^  millions  of  dollars  ;  the  appearance,  however,  of  gold  so 
near  to  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  is,  in  a  geological  point  of  view, 
deserving  of  more  attention  than  has  been  given  to  it  in  Europe.  It 
is  a  circumstance  possessing  great  historical  interest  also,  since  the 
quantity  of  gold  fotmd  by  the  first  Spanish  conquistadores,  among 
the  natives  of  Florida,  need  no  longer  be  considered  as  the  result  of 
ancient  intercourse  with  Mexico  or  Hayti.  Jacob,  in  his  oft-cited 
work,  was  only  enabled  to  estimate  the  produce  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican gold  washing  at  130,000  dollars ;  but  in  a  few  years  subse- 
qoeQtly  it  rose  to  800,000,  and  even  a  million.  In  the  county  Ca- 
varras  (North  Carolina)  was  discovered  a  golden  pebble  weighing 
SStbs.  English,  and  near  it  several  from  4  to  10  lbs.  Since  my  ro- 
tium  from  Siberia  I  have  incessantly,  but  almost  fruitlessly,  attempt- 
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ed  to  procure  more  predae  information  concerning  the  progress  <^ 
the  gold  washing  in  the  sonthem  states ;  and  it  is  only  quite  recently 
that  (owing  to  the  kindness  of  the  present  bank  director,  Mr.  Albert 
Gallatin,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  men  of  the  present  day)  my 
wishes  have  been  gratified.  I  here  insert  some  extracts  fiom  the 
letter  of  this  distmguished  traToIler.  **  The  prodoctiveness  of  tlie 
gold  mines  of  the  Ural,  and  perhaps  of  the  entire  of  Northern  Asia, 
must  certamly  have  drawn  your  attention  to  our  gold  washing  and 
mining  in  the  southern  States.  I  hope  shortly,  by  the  assistance  of 
Professor  Patterson  (who  is  at  the  same  time  director  of  the  nunt), 
and  Professor  Renwick,  of  New  York,  both  distinguished  mineralo- 
gists, to  be  in  a  condition  to  answer  your  geological  questions.  I 
send  you,  from  official  documents,  a  special  report  of  what  has  been 
coined  at  the  mint,  from  our  inland  gold,  since  1824." 

ANNUAL   DELIVERY  OF   GOLD   AT   THE  MINT    FROM    THE    MINIS 

OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 
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The  profit,  and  with  it  the  taste  for  mining  speculations,  have 
rapidly  declined  since  1835.  In  a  country  in  which  unifom 
prosperity  is  accompanied  by  unfettered  intercourse^  channels  for 
the  more  profitable  employment  of  capital  will  necessarily  present 
themselves ;  in  the  history  of  the  bullion  trade,  however,  the  masses 
obtained  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  brought  into  cixcdatioo,  as 
well  as  their  ebb  and  flow  in  difierent  directions,  offer  greater  inte- 
rest than  the  temporary  profit  afforded  by  the  working  of  the  minee. 

The  flow  of  the  precious  metals  from  Asia  and  America  to  our 
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smaller  continent,  and  from  it  partially  back  again  to  the  parent 
source,  follows,  like  fluids,  the  laws  of  equilibrium*    The  rich,  but 
almost  unexplored,  regions  of  central  Asia  and  Africa,  form  smaller 
insulated  basins,  possessing  slight  intercourse  with  the  coasts,  and, 
consequently,  with    general   commerce.     Under  the  influence  of 
western  dvilization,  however,  frosi    Nertsckinsk,  the  Altai,  and 
Ural,  and  beyond  the  Atiantic  from  the  Missouri,  there  exists  a  conti- 
nual flow  in  the  intercourse  of  the  precious  metals ;  the  exchangeable 
valae  of  which,  whether  we  consider  the  metals  in  relation  to  each 
other,  or  as  the  standard  of  the  price  of  wares,  is  by  no  means  entire- 
ly or  principally  determined  by  the  increase  or  diminution  in  metallic 
production.    This  exchangeable  value  (I  here  repeat  it)  is  affected  in 
an  equal  d^ree  by  the  complicated  arrangements  and  fluctuating  re- 
lations of  modem  society ;  by  an  increasing  and  decreasing  popula- 
tion, and  its  progress  in  civilization ;  by  the  demand  (regulated  by 
the  population)  for  an  increased  circulating  capital ;  by  the  frequent- 
ly recurring  necessity  of  remittances  of  bullion,  as  well  as  their  desti- 
nation ;  by  the  unequal  wear  and  tear  of  the  two  precious  metals ; 
by  the  amount  of  paper  money,  as  part  of  the  circulating  medium ;  all 
acting  upon  the  existing  metallic  medium  of  exchange.    A  rise  in 
the  relative  value  of  gold  as  compared  with  that  of  silver,  may  as 
easily  occur  during  a  general  increase  in  production,  as  a  temporary 
depression  of  the  barometer,  and  an  increased  elevation  of  tempera- 
tore,  with  a  strong  north-east  wind*     In  the  meterological  changes 
of  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  in  the  general  exchange  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  many  disturbing  causes  are  contemporaneously  at  work. 
The  effect  of  each  individual  cause,  in  raising  or  depressing  prices,  is 
determinable ;  not,  however  (in  the  infinite  number  of  accumulating 
disturbances),  the  amount  of  partial  compensations,  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  aggregate  influence. 

Any  increase  in  the  production  which  our  imagination  could  call 
into  existence,  would  appear  infinitely  trifling  compared  with  the  ac- 
cumulation of  thousand^  of  years  now  in  circulation,  were  we  to  con- 
sider these  existing  in  coin  or  wrought  up  for  useful  purposes. 
Every  increase,  however  inconsiderable,  certainly  produces  its  effects 
in  the  long  run ;  but  as  an  accumulating  population,  with  increased 
acquirements,  has  occasion  for  a  greater  circulating  capital,  so,  not- 
withstanding the  influx,  by  too  frequent  repartition,  a  sensible  deficL 
ency  may  be  brought  about.  Before  the  important  discoveries  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Ural,  which  began  to  produce  their  effects  in 
the  years  1823  and  1824  only,  the  exchangeable  value  of  silver,  as 
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compared  with  gold,  in  the  important  market  of  Hamburgh,  was, 
taking  the  average  of  the  years  1818  to  1822,  as  1  :  f} ;  while, 
subsequently  it  fell,  on  the  average  of  the  five  years  from  1830  to 
1835,  to  1  :  ^  only.  In  the  same  interval,  in  order  to  restore 
the  metallic  currency  in  England,  as  I  have  already  stated,  1,294,000 
marks  were  brought  into  circulation.  What  share,  therefore,  has 
the  diminished  exportation  of  precious  metals  from  the  New  World, 
had  upon  this  alteration  in  the  exchangeable  value  ?  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  take  into  calculation  the  Brazilian  gold  washing,  since 
its  annual  supply,  during  that  period,  scarcely  amounted  to  1700 
marks. 

Now  if  we  assume  that,  in  the  twelve  years  immediately  subse- 
quent to  the  revolution,  the  production  of  Spanish  America  had  sunk 
to  below  one-third  of  what  it  had  beeen  during  its  last  flourishing  pe- 
riod (1800—1806),  still  the  twelve  years  diminution  only  amounts  to 
83,200  kils.  Now  the  Ural,  in  the  years  1823  to  1827,  has  ah»idy 
furnished  compensation  to  the  amount  of  19,300  kils ;  so  that  the  di- 
minution in  the  quantity  of  gold  received  in  Europe  only  amounts,  for 
the  whole  of  these  twelve  years,  to  286,000  marks.  I  have  purposely 
selected  an  example  presenting  tolerably  exact  numerical  elements. 
The  result  is,  a  decrease  in  the  importation  of  gold,  amounting  to 
between  one-fourth  and  one-fifth  of  the  quantity  coined,  during  the 
twelve  years,  by  the  London  mint.  If,  therefore,  we  consider  the  ex- 
changeable value  of  the  precious  metals,  freed  from  the  inconsidera- 
ble local  casualties — ^the  value  of  gold  bars  at  Hamburg,  namely— ve 
shall  be  unable  to  discover,  between  1816  and  1837,  either  the  m- 
fluence  of  the  Asiatic  mines,  or  the  diminished  production  of  Spa- 
nish America. 

The  maximum  which  the  exchangeable  value  of  gold  attained  in 
1827,  has  been  maintained,  with  trifling  variations,  till  1832 ;  at 
which  period  a  gradual,  but  regularly  progressing,  depreciation  is 
observable.  The  Russian  gold,  from  the  Ural  and  Siberia,  has  par- 
tially contributed  to  this  result.  We  must  not,  however,  forget 
that  the  entire  produce  of  Russia,  whatever  importance  we  may 
attach  to  it  in  other  respects,  in  the  years  1823  to  1887^  ^^J 
amounts  to  about  302,000  marks— one-nineteenth  less  than  the  di- 
minished production  of  Spanish  America,  in  the  years  1816 — 1829. 
And  even  at  the  present  moment,  the  renewed  working  of  the  gold 
mines  in  the  free  states  of  South  America,  has  not  been  so  general 
as  that  of  silver.  Besides,  the  North  American  states,  scarcely  re- 
covered from  their  financial  difficulties,  have  occasion  for  considera^ 
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Ue  remiliances  of  bullion  from  Europe.  This  causes  a  drain  to  the 
westward^  which^  together  with  the  other  continually  acting  causes^ 
may  have  brought  about  the  effects  which  we  are  disposed  to  attri. 
bote  to  the  increased  produce  of  Asia  alone.  The  principal  ground^ 
however^  of  the  inconsiderable  influence  produced  by  the  contribu- 
tions from  the  Ural  and  Northern  Asia  lies,  as  I  have  already  re- 
marked,  in  the  relative  insignificance  of  the  influx,  compared  with 
the  quantity  of  precious  metals  already  existing.  The  exports  to 
Asia,  which,  in  another  place  and  at  different  periods,  I  have  had 
occasion  to  examine,  are  decidedly  on  the  decline.  In  the  year  1831 
Jacob  still  estimated  the  annual  loss  in  balance  of  trade  by  the  Gape 
of  Good  Hope  at  £2,000,000  sterling.  As  far  as  I  can  recollect, 
this  was  also  the  opinion  of  that  great  statesman,  Huskisson,  so  pre. 
maturely  taken  from  us.  Notwithstanding  the  general  use  of  cof- 
fee, tea,  sugar,  and  cocoa— articles  unknown  in  the  fifteenth  century 
—the  trade  in  spices  is  still  a  considerable  article  in  the  passive  com- 
mercial balance  of  Europe.  In  the  states  of  the  Grerman  Union,  the 
consumption  of  spices,  according  to  the  most  recent  official  enquirieSi 
has  increased,  during  the  years  1834, 1835,  and  1836,  from 

.  242e,000 
2^5»2,000 
To  2,876»000  Prussian  dollars. 

In  France,  the  consumption  in  the  same  years  was  only 

6,470,000 
3^982,000 
4,856,000  francs. 

In  the  whole  of  Europe,  however,  with  a  population  of  at  least 
228  millions,  it  is  probably  not  less  than  fourteen  to  sixteen  millions 
of  dollars,  two-thirds  of  which  consist  of  vanilla,  nutmegs,  pepper, 
and  cinnamon.  When  we  reflect  how  considerable  must  be  the 
amount  of  the  value  of  spices  in  the  present  consumption  of  Europe, 
compared  with  what  it  was  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fifteenth  cen. 
tury,  though  constituting  the  most  important  part  of  the  then  exist- 
ing commerce,  we  shall  discover  another  remarkable  example  of  the 
potency  of  the  metals,  when  exercising  their-  concentrated  force  on 
a  narrow  space  (at  that  time,  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
western  Europe).  The  trade  in  spices  accidentally  caused  the  dis- 
covery of  the  new  continent;  it  led  the  Portuguese  round  the 
southern  extremities  of  Africa  to  India,  as  it  had  the  Greeks 
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and  Romans  to  Taprobane.  At  the  time  when  Christopher  Cdum- 
bus  sought  to  "  reach  the  east  through  the  west/'  Paul  ToscaneUi, 
of  Florence,  writes  to  him^  as  early  as  the  24th  of  June^  1474, "  I 
am  rejoiced  to  hear  that  jou  are  approaching  the  accomplishment  of 
your  great  and  laudable  desire,  to  reach,  by  a  nearer  route,  there, 
where  spices  grow,  *  onde  naccen  las  espeoerias.' "  With  what  com- 
plaints do  the  writings  of  the  Italians  abound,  what  imprecations 
are  heaped  upon  the  Portuguese,  because  they  had  penetrated  hj 
sea  to  India,  and  threatened  to  annihilate  the  spice  trade  of  the  Ve- 
netian, Pisan,  and  Genoese  merchants !  Cardinal  Bembo  calls  it  a 
"  malum  inopinatum,**  and  seeks  for  philosophical  grounds  of  conso- 
lation. PetruB  Martyr  d*Anghiera  writes  to  his  learned  friend^ 
Pomponius  Latos, "  Portugalenses  trans  cquinoctium  aliamque  arc- 
ion,  aromatum  oommercia  prosequuntur,  Alezandrinos  ac  Damas. 
cenos  mercatores  ad  medullas  extenuant*"  The  opinion  propagated 
by  the  Genoese,  that  the  new  route  by  the  Cape  of  €h)od  Hope 
would  soon  be  relinquished,  because  the  spices  suffered  from  the  sea 
air  in  the  long  transit,  found  but  little  credence ;  and  the  long  ca- 
lumniated Amerigo  Vespucci  (only  three  years  after  Ghmia),  with 
his  usual  acuteness,  detected  the  right  point  of  view  here  also. 

He  observes,  in  a  newly-discovered  letter,  written  to  Lorenxo  Pietro 
de  Medici,  4th  June,  1501,  from  the  Cape  de  Verde  iskndsi,  on 
meeting  the  remains  of  Cabral's  fleet,  on  its  return  to  the  Tagos, 
'^  You  will  soon  hear  great  news  from  Portugal  The  kmg  has 
now  a  rich  and  most  important  commerce  in  his  hands  (grandissuno 
traffico  e  gran  richezxa).  May  Heaven  lend  its  blessing  thereto 
[Vespucci  was  at  that  time  in  the  Portuguese  pay]] !  Now  will 
the  spices  go  from  Portugal  to  Alexandria  and  Italy,  instead  of  (as 
hitherto)  from  Alexandria  to  Portugal.  Such  is  the  way  of  the 
world  (Cosi  va  el  mundo)  !"* 

BerUny  June^  1838. 


*  A  pud  is  equal  to  thirty-six  pounds  weight.  The  kilogramme  is  about 
two  and  a  quarter  pounds  weight.  The  mark  of  silver  is  two  pounds  tvo 
ahillings  sterling;  the  mark  of  gold,  e^t  ounces.  The  phistre  b  lour  shil- 
iinga  and  fimrpence  sterling. 
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Wb  must  reiiOttnoe  mnne  of  the  surest  conclusions  of  the  under- 
standing, supjported  by  the  judgment  of  the  most  enUghtened  philo- 
aopiiefB  of  ev^  age  and  country,  before  we  can  entertain  a  doubt 
that  there  exists  a  permanent  order  in  moral  evenii,  and  that  moral 
camseg  operate  with  an  uniformity  equal  to  the^stability  of  physical 
laws*  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  apparently  more  of  uncer. 
talnty  and  confhsion  in  moral  than  in  material  phenomena ;  but 
thia  ia  a  dreumatance  saffieiently  accounted  for  when  we  consider 
the  latency  and  subtlety  of  mental  operationa 

Sinoe  human  nature  is  essentially  the  same  in  every  latitude  and 
onder  etery  rariety  of  sodal  condition,  the  slightest  reflection 
would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  moral  facts  are  subject  to  the  opem- 
tiott  of  the  law  of  great  numbere,  which  prevails  with  respect  to 
facta  of  all  other  kinds  within  the  sphere  of  our  observation,  how. 
ever  intractable  they  may,  on  a  superficial  view,  appear  to  be. 
Nothing,  for  instance,  to  all  appearance,  is  so  purely  indiscriminate 
and  exempt  from  any  definite  rule,  as  the  occurrence  of  death ;  yet, 
when  the  subject  is  closely  surveyed,  we  find  that  what  we  should 
otherwise  be  disposed  to  call  the  chance  of  death  is  governed  by  a 
law  aa  certain  and  immutable  as  that  which  brings  a  missile  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  If  we  take  a  given  number  of  lives  of  the 
same  age,  a  geometric  curve  may  be  drawn,  which  shall  represent 
the  coarse  of  death  amongst  those  lives,  and  the  times  of  their  gra- 
dual and  total  extinction.  EquaUy  precise  results  have  been  deve- 
loped by  the  application  of  this  law  to  the  shifting  and  evanescent 
fluctuations  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  tides,  and  even  to  the  subtle 
influences  of  temperature. 

Analogy,  the  safest  foundation  of  philosophical  conjecture,  natu. 
rally  conducts  us  to  the  conclusion  that  moral  events  dependent 
upon  the  passions,  the  knowledge,  and  the  will  of  man,  are  all  sub- 
jected to  the  dominion  of  the  same  general  rule  Angeville,  in  his 
Essai  sur  la  Slatisiique  de  la  Population  Frangaise,  says,  ''It 
would  seem  as  if  the  free  will  of  man  existed  only  in  theory,  and  as 
if  every  society  contained  within  its  bosom  germs  of  evil  which  must 

*  Bead  at  a  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1039. 
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infallibly  develope  themselves."  ''The  harvest  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth/'  declares  this  writer,  "  is  more  subject  to  variations  than  tbe 
harvest  of  crime."  In  the  present  state  of  statistical  knowledge 
it  may  not  always  be  practicable  to  reduce  moral  facts  to  nu- 
merical rule ;  but  nevertheless  we  may  obtain  important  approx- 
imate data  and  verifications.  It  was  justly  observed  by  Haitlej 
that  ''  this  mode  of  considering  the  subject,  whenever  the  case 
admits  of  it,  is  much  more  precise  and  satisfactory ;  just  as  the 
judgment  made  of  the  degree  of  heat  by  the  thermometer  diffen 
from  that  made  by  the  hand." 

It  is  my  design  in  this  paper  to  endeavour  to  exemplify  this  train 
of  thought,  in  its  application  to  some  questions  of  Judidaiy  Statis- 
tics, a  title  which,  though  somewhat  novel,  is  a  more  specific  and 
appropriate  designation  than  any  other  which  I  could  Imve  bor- 
rowed  from  common  use ;  and  I  shall  also  submit  some  infetenoes 
and  deductions  which  have  presented  themselves  upon  the  perusal 
of  some  late  parliamentary  returns  connected  with  this  subject  I 
am  aware  that  the  accuracy  of  some  of  our  official  tables  has  been 
questioned ;  but  the  returns  relative  to  criminal  justice,  so  fans 
they  extend  (for  they  are  still  incomplete),  are  founded  upon  acco- 
rate  data  not  liable  to  the  same  objections. 

The  facts  which  form  the  basis  of  this  paper  are  exhibited  in 
three  tables,  which  I  will  shortly  explain. 

TABLE   A. 


Ratio  of 

Yem 

Committd. 

Convicted. 

Acquitted, 
4ec 

Executed. 

ConyictioDS 
to  Acquittals. 

1820 

13710 

9318 

4392 

107 

.6722 

1821 

13116 

8788 

4327 

114 

.6701 

1822 

12241 

8209 

4032 

97 

.6706- 

1823 

12263 

8204 

4069 

54 

.6690 

1824 

13698 

9425 

4273 

49 

.6887 

1826 

14437 

9964 

4473 

50 

.6901 

1826 

16164 

11107 

5067 

67 

.6993 

1827 

17924 

12667 

6351 

78 

.7010 

1828 

16664 

11723 

4841 

58 

.7007 

1829 

18675 

13261 

6414 

74 

.7100 

1830 

18107 

12805 

5302 

46 

.7071 

1831 

19647 

13830 

6817 

52 

.7099 

1832 

20829 

14947 

6882 

54 

.7123 

1833 

20072 

14446 

6626 

33 

.7197 

1834 

22451 

16995 

6156 

34 

.6986 

1835 

20731 

14729 

6002 

34 

.7104 

1836 

20984 

14771 

6213 

17 

.6910 

1837 

28612 

17080 

6622 

17 

.7834 

1838 

23094 

16785 

6309 

6 

.77a2j 
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The  Table  A,  compiled  from  various  parliamentary  documents^ 
exhibits  for  erery  year  from  1820  to  1838  inclusively^  the  total 
number  (1)  of  commitments  for  trial  for  crime  in  England  and 
Wales ;  (2)  of  convictions ;  (3)  of  acquittals^  including  bills  ignored 
and  prosecutions  abandoned ;  (4)  of  executions ;  and  (5)  the  ratio 
of  convictions  to  acquittals.  The  official  returns  do  not  distin. 
guish  the  bills  ignored  from  the  prosecutions  not  followed  up ;  so 
that  it  is  only  to  be  collected  in  general  that  the  cases  in  vrhich 
bills  are  not  found,  or  are  not  prosecuted,  vary  from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  aggregate  number  included  under  the  head  of  acquit- 
tals. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  omission  so  material  will  here- 
after be  supplied. 

The  Tables  B  and  C  contain  the  same  particular  results,  taken 
fiom  the  Campief  genereaux  de  tAdminisiration  de  la  Justice  Cri^ 
minelle,  recently  published  by  the  French  government. 

TABLE   B. 


Yean. 

Nimbcrof 

Penons 

Tried. 

Convicted. 

Ratio  of  ooDnc- 
tions  to  num- 
ber of  trials. 

1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 

6652 
6988 
6929 
7396 

7373 

6962 

4037 
4348 
4236 
4551 
4475 
4130 

.6068 
.6222 
.6113 
.6153 
.6069 
.6932 

42.300 

25.777 

.6094 

TABLE    C. 

1831 
1832 
1822 

7606 
7555 
6964 

4098            .5388 
4448           .5877 
4105     '       .5805 

It  appears  that  the  number  of  persons  tried  in  France  before 
the  superior  courts,  during  the  six  yearR  from  1825  to  1830,  amount- 
ed  to  42,300,  and  the  total  number  of  convictions  to  25,777 ;  the 
mean  ratio  of  the  latter  to  the  former  is,  therefore,  .WM ;  and  the 
probability  that  the  unVnown  ratio  for  any  other  year  does  not 
difier  from  the  average  of  .0004,  is  .0067>  or  t^j^. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  number  of  persons  tried  in 
France  and  England,  as  shewn  in  these  tables,  affords  no  criterion 
for  judging  of  the  relative  amount  of  crime  in  the  two  countries, 
since  the  correctional  tribunals  in  France  possess  jurisdiction  over 
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offences  of  a  much  graver  character  than  are  cognixaUe  out  of  the 
courts  of  Assue  and  Sessions  in  this  country,  and  are  competent  to 
inflict  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  even  to  the  extent  of  Ave  jmn. 

The  government  of  Belgium,  about  the  same  time  as  that  of 
France  published  a  similar  Compie  general  de  FAdwAiiHraiiom  ie 
la  JuHioe  CrimintUe  in  that  kingdom,  where  trial  by  jury  was  ests- 
blished  in  1631,  and  a  miyority  of  seven  to  five  was  presoobod  ss 
necessary  to  conviction.  It  is  curious  to  remark  that  the  rdatioD 
of  the  number  of  conviotians  to  the  whole  number  of  offenders,  in 
the  years  1832, 1833,  and  1834^  was  V^,  ^,  and  ^^}^  the  meso 
value  of  which  -^  differs  rather  less  than  a  oneuhundredth  part 
from  that  deduced  from  the  French  tables. 

1.  The  French  and  Belgic  tables  show,  that  thou^  in  di&vent 
countries  the  ratio  may  vary,  yet  in  ordinary  ciroumstanoes,  and  when 
no  external  influences  affect  the  equilibrium,  there  is  in  the  same 
country,  in  a  given  number  of  trials,  a  nearly  constant  ratio  of  con. 
victions  to  acquittals ;  and  this  result  of  the  application  of  the  law 
of  great  numbers  forms  an  important  element  in  the  application 
of  the  theory  of  probabilities  to  the  determinations  of  l^al  tri- 
bunals. 

2.  The  same  tables  present  some  striking  illustrations  of  the  effect 
of  legislation  upon  the  relative  numbers  of  convictions  and  acquit- 
tals. The  great  diminution  of  offenders  in  France  in  1833  is  un^ 
questionably  owing  to  an  alteration  in  the  law,  by  which  many  of- 
fences were  withdrawn  from  the  cogniaance  of  the  courts  of  assise, 
and  placed  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  correctional  tribunals.  In 
the  years  1831, 1832,  and  1833,  the  ratios  of  convictions  to  acquittalx 
were  severally  as  the  numbers  .6388,  .6887>  •5885 ;  and  the  mesn 
of  the  years  1832  and  1833  exceeds  that  of  1831  by  .0503,  or  about 
one-twentieth :  a  difference  too  large  to  be  accounted  for,  unks 
some  organic  change  had  taken  place  in  the  constitution  of  the  tri- 
bunals,  or  some  legislative  alterations  or  ameliorations  had  di^naed 
them  to  convict  upon  a  slighter  degree  of  evidence.  Now  we  can 
trace  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  the  influence  of  causes  ef 
both  these  kinds,  and  in  a  way  which  excludes  the  supposition  of 
mere  coincidence. 

From  the  year  1825,  with  which  the  French  tables  eommeno^  to 
1830,  inclusive,  the  law  of  France  required  for  conviction  a  msjoritj 
of  at  least  seven  to  five,  and  also  the  concurrenoe  of  a  majority  of 
the  judges  when  the  verdict  was  supported  only  by  that  minianon 
majority.  In  1831  the  interference  of  the  judges  was  abolidied* 
and  a  majority  of  eight  to  four  at  least  was  required.    Now  it  will 
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be  seen  that  after  the  enactm^t  of  this  law  the  ratio  of  convictious 
to  acquittals  dropped  from  ,6004  to  .5388,  a  difibrenoe  of  .0706.  In 
1838  the  law>  while  it  continued  the  same  as  to  the  required  najo. 
rity,  proTidfid  that,  in  case  of  conTietion,  the  jury  should  determiae 
upon  curtain  circumstances  of  extenuation,  the  e£bct  of  which,  if 
found  affirmatiyely,  is  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  quantum  of 
punishment  which  the  law  otherwise  infliots.  During  the  years 
1832  and  1833  the  ratio  of  oonvictions  to  aoquiltali  increased  some** 
what  more  than  ,05 :  in  other  words,  not  more  than  40  or  41  wer« 
soquitled,  instead  of  46  to  100  persons  aceuaed,*  It  is  alio  most 
remnrkaUe  that  during  the  m  years  to  whioh  the  taUe  extends, 
the  number  of  eases  in  which  the  int^nrention  of  the  judgse  was 
rendered  necessary,  from  the  verdicts  being  found  by  the  minimum 
majority,  was  I011<-ntiiat  is,  in  the  propcnrtion  of  .0711  to  the  nurn* 
hen  tried,  di&ring  only  by  a  very  small  quantity  bom  the  fraction 
.0706,  expressive  of  the  difference  of  ratio  in  the  number  of  convlo* 
tions  by  the  respective  m^orities  of  seven  to  five,  and  eight  to  four, 
before  the  introduction  of  the  question  of  extenuating  circum* 
staDee8.t 

Many  other  satis&etory  illustrations  might  be  addueod  of  the 
connectbn  of  the  law  of  great  numbers  with  moral  facts  ;  but  our 
limits  render  it  neoessary  that  I  proceed  to  the  application  of  the 
foregoing  remarks  to  the  statistics  of  our  own  country,  as  exhibited 
in  Table  A. 

3.  It  will  be  obMrved  that  during  the  whde  period  from  1830 
to  18W,  there  has  been  a  regular  increase  in  the  number  of  oom« 
mitments  for  trial— that  there  has  also  been  a  progressive  and  pro>- 
digious  diminution  of  capital  punishmenti^  the  series  converging 
almost  to  Mro«pp4md  that  the  ratio  of  oonrictions  to  acquittals  in  the 
sane  period  has  regularly  increased,  almost  without  retrogression, 
firom  rather  less  than  6?  to  100  in  1890,  to  73  to  100  in  1837>  and 
to  about  77  to  100  in  1838,  being  a  differenee  of  ten  per  cent  be- 
tween the  first  and  last  of  those  years,  and  exceeding  by  about  six- 
teen  per  cent,  the  ratio  of  conriotions  in  France  and  Belgium. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  in  appearance  at  least,  sons  of  theae 
results  are  anomalies;  but,  in  all  probability,  they  are  so  in  appear- 


*  The  law  of  September,  1835»  has  introduced  voting  of  the  juxy  by  bal- 
lot, and  reduced  the  majority  to  seven  voices  in  twelve.  The  results  of  this 
change  I  have  not  at  present  the  means  of  stating. 

t  See  Reeherchea  tar  la  ProbabUiti  dea  Juffemens  en  moHhe  crimineUe  ei  en 
matih-e  eivU.    Par  S.  D.  Poiasoo. 
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ance  only.  It  is  unquestionable  that  all  the  elements  of  judgment 
are  not  before  us ;  but,  even  in  tbe  present  state  of  statistical  know, 
ledge,  we  are  in  a  condition  to  enter  upon  the  solution  of  this  interest- 
ing problem,  and  may  be  able  to  show,  with  great  moral  assurance, 
that  the  apparent  inconsistencies  are  explicable  in  accordance  with 
the  doctrine  which  I  have  advanced. 

For  the  purpose  of  narrowing  the  question,  it  is  necessary  to  give 
due  weight  to  some  preliminary  considerations  auxiliary  to  my  main 
argument 

Firii,  The  increase  in  the  number  of  oflfenders  committed  for  trial 
must  be  taken  relatively  to  the  increase  of  population,  whidi,  dur- 
ing the  nineteen  years  comprised  in  the  table,  has  been  about  thirty 
per  cent.,  and  also  in  connection  with  the  improved  state  of  the 
police  in  many  large  towns,  the  facilities  affixdedto  prosecHtioiis  hy 
the  establishment  of  local  courts,  and  the  amendments  in  the  law  of 
criminal  procedure  [7th  of  Geo.  IV,  c  64;],  by  which  numerous 
chances  of  escape  from  trifling  and  absurd  technicalities  have  been 
abolished. 

Secondly,  If  the  unanimity  which  the  law  theoretically  requires 
in  the  jury  were  real,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that,  upon  every  sound 
principle  of  judgment,  the  relation  of  convictions,  instead  of  being 
greater,  ought  to  be  much  less  than  in  France  and  Belgium ;  finm 
which  it  may  probably  be  fairly  concluded  that  verdicts  are  more 
frequently  those  of  the  majority,  the  minority  surrendering  their 
own  judgments  to  that  of  their  co-jurors,  a  conclusion  which  wooU 
account  for  a  higher  ratio  of  conviction  in  England  than  in  either  of 
those  countries. 

Still,  however,  af^  making  all  due  allowance  for  these  sobtrac- 
tive  abatements,  there  is  a  residual  quantity  to  be  accounted  for; 
and  the  question  returns,  though  somewhat  modified,  can  these  ap- 
parent anomalies  be  accounted  for?  and  in  what  manner?  To 
these  questions  it  may  be  confidently  answered,  that  the  action  of 
public  opinion  upon  the  executive  and  the  tribunals  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  ultimately  upon  the  legislature,  fully  accounts  fiir  the 
supposed  discrepancies. 

The  course  of  legislation  in  this  country,  in  regard  to  crime— s 
topic  on  which  I  can  but  glance  on  this  occasion— -is  without  sod 
pmnllel.  Our  code  (if  code  it  might  be  called)  consisted  of  a  diso- 
tic  mass  of  statutes,  without  any  principle  of  order  or  oonnectioD, 
inflicting  the  punishment  of  death  upon  nearly  two  hundred  iiSkr 
rent  actions,  most  dissimilar  in  moral  character  and  tendency.  Br* 
Johnson  thus  sums  up  the  process  of  legislative  procedure  :*-"  1^ 
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has  always  been  the  practice,  when  any  particular  species  of  rob- 
bery becomes  prevalent  and  common^  to  endeavoar  its  suppression 
by  capital  denunciations.  Thus  one  generation  of  malefactors  is 
commonly  cut  ofl^  and  their  successors  are  frighted  into  new  ex. 
pedients ;  the  art  of  thievery  is  augmented  with  greater  variety  of 
firaudy  and  subtilised  to  higher  degrees  of  dexterity,  and  more  occult 
methods  of  conveyance.  The  law  then  renews  the  pursuit  in  the 
heat  of  anger,  and  overtakes  the  offender  again  with  death.  By 
this  practice  capital  inflictions  are  multiplied,  and  crimes  very  dif- 
ferent in  their  degrees  of  enormity  are  equally  subjected  to  the 
severest  punishment  that  man  has  the  power  of  inflicting  upon 
man.'^  The  conduct  of  bur  legislators  in  this  respect  may  remind 
us  of  the  learned  physician  in  Gil  Bias,  who  believed  that  the  effi- 
cacy of  a  prescription  must  increase  with  the  quantity  of  the  dose. 
Nor  were  these  inhuman  enactments  a  dead  letter.  When  Mi- 
rabeau  was  in  England,  he  asked  a  friend,  with  whom  he  was  din- 
ingj  ^  i^  vrere  true  that  twenty  young  men  had  been  executed  that 
morning  at  Newgate.  Upon  being  told  that  there  was  no  reason  to 
doabt  it,  he  exclaimed,  "  The  English  are  the  most  merciless  people 
I  ever  heard  or  read  o£"  Within  a  few  years,  eight  men  were  exe- 
cuted together,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town,  for  offences  un- 
attended with  bloodshed  or  violence. 

Sir  William  Blackstone  declares  that  "  so  dreadful  a  list,  instead 
of  diminishing,  increases  the  number  of  offenders.  The  injured,'' 
says  he,  "  through  compassion,  will  often  forbear  to  prosecute ;  ju- 
ries, through  compassion,  will  sometimes  forget  their  oaths,  and 
^ther  acquit  the  guilty  or  mitigate  the  nature  of  the  offence." 
From  a  number  of  cases  before  me  I  select  two,  as  strikingly  illus- 
trative of  the  natural  disinclination  of  juries  to  execute  laws  unrea- 
sonably severe.  A  woman  was  tried  in  1807  for  stealing  a  bank 
note  of  the  value  of  ten  pounds,  and  the  fact  was  proved ;  and  yet  the 
jury,  with  the  approbation  of  the  judge,  returned  a  verdict  guilty  of 
stealing  to  the  amount  of  less  than  forty  shillings.  In  the  sessions 
papers  of  1808  is  recorded  the  case  of  an  apprentice  to  a  lapidary, 
tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence,  for  stealing  two  bills  of  ex. 
change,  value  ten  pounds  each,  and  eight  bank  notes,  value  ten 
pounds  each  ;  and  though  the  facts  were  clearly  proved  the  jury 
found  him  guilty  of  stealing  to  the  value  of  thirty-nine  shillings. 
Before  various  parliamentary  committees  it  has  been  proved,  in  the 
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most  sfttisfactory  ffidnner^  lh*t  the  unjust  severity  of  the  laws  to- 
tally  defeated  their  ^rpose  and  rendefed  them  inopetatiTe. 

The  effect  of  a  mitigation  of  the  ezeessiTe  rigour  ctf  the  law  has 
been,  to  remove  the  scruples  of  prosecutorB,  witnesses,  and  jufon. 
The  late  Recorder  of  London,  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  stated  Uiat  one  cause  of  the  increase  of  crime  was  the 
repeal  of  the  eapital  punishment  fhmi  the  pritately  stealhig  ftmn 
the  person ;  ''  that  ofience,''  adds  he,  **  has  increased  beyond  ooaoep- 
tion.**  Lord  Eldon,  in  a  debate  on  the  9nd  of  April,  1819,  wbe- 
ther  stealing  to  the  amount  of  five  shillings  privAtely  from  a  diop 
should  be  punishable  by  death,  declared  his  conviction  that  ''the 
house  never  gave  its  concurrence  to  a  more  mischievous  bill  thsn 
that  which  altered  the  law  as  to  the  crime  of  privately  stealing  6om 
the  person,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  increase  of  Uiat  crime  since  the  pe- 
noi  of  the  passing  of  the  act  repealing  the  capital  part  of  the  pun- 
ishment/' While  I  would  employ  the  strongest  language  in  reprs- 
hension  of  the  inhuman  tendency  and  object  of  this  testimooy, 
I  may  admit  its  accuracy,  and  avail  myself  of  it  for  a  different  and 
legitimate  purpose.  The  neeessary  inference  horn  it  is,  that  capital 
pUnbhmenl  prevented  prosecution,  but  assuredly  not  that  the  crime 
itself  had  increased :  that  compassion  led  to  connivance  and  com- 
promise of  crime.  The  execution  of  Fauntleroy,  whose  puni^- 
ment  would  have  been  in  accordance  with  public  sympathy  if  be 
had  been  treated  as  a  swindler,  excited  general  commiseration, 
and  accelerated  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  for  the  oSence 
of  forgery. 

A  brief  retrospect  of  the  history  of  criminal  legislation  in  this 
country  within  the  last  thirty  years,  will  equally  lead  to  the  oonda- 
sion  that  prosecutions  have  been  encouraged  in  nuroberiess  instances 
where  the  parties  would  otherwise  have  declined  to  assist  in  taking 
away  human  life. 

The  darkness  in  which  the  barbarous  legislation  of  funkier  times 
originated,  for  a  long  period  interrupted  only  by  fitfbl  and  inteffflit- 
tent  meteors,  was  at  length  exposed  to  a  more  steady  light.  A  sac* 
cession  of  illttstrious  men  successfully  evoked  the  dormant  spirit  cf 
humanity ;  and  the  infiuence  of  their  exertions  was  manifested  hi  s 
more  lenient  administration  of  the  laws.  But  it  was  inconstftent 
with  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  times  that  the  lifb  of  man,  and 
the  execution  or  suspension  of  the  laws,  should  depend  upon  the 
tempers  and  opinions— often  various  and  contradictory,  if  not  some- 
times capriciou8«-of  the  individuals  appointed  to  administer  them. 
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Public  opinion,  under  the  able  leadership  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
was  first  practically  brought  to  operate  upon  the  legislature  in  1808, 
when  the  repeal  was  procured  of  the  act  of  parliament  which  made 
privately  stealing  from  the  person  a  capital  offence  [48th  Geo.  Ill, 
c.  1293 ;  but  it  was  not  until  after  many  unsuccessful  struggles  that 
in  the  year  1820  [1st  (}eo.  IV,  c.  117II>  ^^^  consent  of  the  legisbu 
ture  oonld  be  obtained  to  repeal  the  laws  which  made  the  offences  of 
privately  stealing  in  a  shop  goods  of  the  value  of  five  shillings,  or 
in  a  dwelling  house,  or  on  board  a  vessel  in  a  navigable  river,  of  the 
value  of  forty  shillings,  punishable  with  death  [1st  Geo.  IV,  c  115, 
116^.  Several  other  capital  felonies  were  also  repealed  at  the  same 
time  ;  and  a  stop  was  put  to  the  creation  of  new  capital  felonies. 
The  number  of  executions  continued  progressively  to  decrease ;  and 
experience  proved  alike  the  safety  and  the  efficacy  of  the  change. 
Sdll  however,  innovation  proceeded  so  slowly  that  even  in  1827»  when 
the  criminal  laws  were  consolidated  and  amended,  the  only  alteration 
made  as  to  capital  felonies  was  to  raise  the  sum  which  constituted 
larceny  in  a  dwelling  house  capital  from  forty  shillings  to  five  pounds 
In  1832  capital  punishment  was  abolished  in  regard  to  the  stealing 
of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep ;  larceny,  to  the  amount  of  five  pounds 
in  a  dwelling  house ;  coining  and  forgery,  except  of  wills,  and  pow- 
ers of  attorney  to  transfer  stock :  in  1833,  for  house-breaking ;  in 
1834  for  returning  from  transportation ;  and  in  1835  for  sacrilege, 
and  letter  stealing  by  the  servants  of  the  post  office.  It  is  the  glory 
of  the  present  reign  that  by  one  of  its  first  legislative  acts,  nearly 
all  the  numerous  remaining  capital  felonies  were  swept  away, 
leaving  only  about  twelve  offences,  some  of  them  of  very  unfire. 
quent  occurrence,  now  punishable  with  the  extreme  penalty  of 
death. 

It  is  a  fitting  sequel  to  this  brief  historical  outline  to  add  that  ex. 
perience,  so  far  as  its  results  have  been  ascertained,  has  verified  the 
anticipations  of  the  enlightened  men  who  so  long  asserted— against 
the  sneers  of  the  sticklers  of  those  days  for  the  wisdom  of  our  ances- 
tors—that the  severities  of  penal  justice  are  most  effective  for  their 
proper  end,  when  moderated  by  the  temperaments  of  equity  and  hu- 
manity. In  fine,  the  late  parliamentary  returns,  including  those 
which  have  been  just  published,  (which  latter  are  framed  with  a 
particularity  and  minuteness,  hitherto  unknown  in  this  country),  es- 
tablish  the  gratifying  facts,  that  the  increase  of  crime  which  has  of 
late  years  taken  place,  is  chiefly  in  larceny  and  other  offences  of  in. 
ferior  enormity — that  in  the  more  atrocious  offences  there  has  been 
a  considerable  decrease — ^that  the  increase  of  crime  in  general  has 
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been  materially  checked^  and  that  even  in  the  application  of  the 
substituted  secondary  punishments,  it  has  seldom  been  necesssry  to 
inflict  the  fiill  maximum  amount  of  penalty.  To  complete  tlus 
8unrey»  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  the  ratio  of  offenders  to 
population  is  not  greater  in  England  than  in  the  ndghbouxing 
kingdom  of  France. 

I  think  I  have  satisfactorily  made  good,  by  proof,  my  sereral 
points— that  the  fluctuations  in  the  relative  number  of  convictions 
and  acquittals  are  explicable  by  the  peculiarities  of  our  institutioDS 
and  practice,  and  by  the  fusion  of  old  opinions  and  laws  into  fonss 
more  accordant  witfi  justice  and  social  sympathy— that,  when  ill 
circumstances  and  qualifications  are  taken  into  account,  the  appareat 
increase  of  crime  exhibits  no  anomaly  to  our  national  disparagements- 
and  that  experience  has  amply  confirmed  the  wisdom  and  propriety 
of  the  great  dianges  which  public  opinion  has  forced  upon  the  legis- 
lative adoption  in  regard  to  criminal  jurisprudence. 

Would  that,  in  other  respects,  the  documents  referred  to  affinded 
equal  reason  for  gratulation  I  But,  alas  I  a  threatening  dood  ob- 
scures this  part  of  the  prospect.  The  parliamentary  returns  of  1838 
exhibit  the  melancholy  fact  that  of  the  23,094  persons  who,  during 
that  year,  became  inmates  of  our  prisons,  7M3  could  neither  lesd 
nor  write  at  all,  and  12,334  more  could  do  so  but  imperfectly^-o 
other  words,  not  at  all  for  anyuseful  and  important  end.  Equally 
lamentable  and  striking  are  the  educational  results  deduced  fimo 
the  Frendi  tables.  But  the  momentous  importance  of  the  subject 
demands  more  than  an  incidental  and  summary  notice,  such  as  oor 
present  limits  allow ;  and  I  hope  for  an  opportunity  of  considering 
this  matter  more  in  detail  at  some  future  time.  If  we  oonsider  how 
much  of  what  is  called  education,  in  our  schools  for  the  poorer 
classes,  is  of  a  merely  sectarian  character,  and  how  little  of  it  am. 
sists  of  sound  instruction  in  the  principles  of  duty,  and  in  useful 
knowledge  available  for  the  great  ends  of  life ;  if  we  reflect  upon 
the  extent  of  our  national  wealth  created  by  mechanic  &ill  and  on- 
nuflscturing  industry ;  if,  moreover,  we  contemplate  the  condition 
of  countless  thousands  of  our  iniknt  and  juvenile  population,  smn. 
moned  by  the  stem  and  dismal  matin  bell,  not  to  the  natural  enjoy- 
ments of  dkildhood  and  jrouth,  but  to  congregate,  uninstmcted  and 
unwarned,  amidst  the  corrupting  associations  of  the  factory  and 
the  milU-Hnade 

**  The  senseless  members  of  a  vast  machine, 
Serving  as  doth  a  spindle  or  a  wheel**— 
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nifty  it  not  be  reaaonaUj  asserted  that  much  of  the  crime  we  so 
loodly,  if  I  must  not  say  so  inconsistently  deplore,  is  chargeable  upon 
oorselves,  as  the  consequence  of  public  supineness  and  remissness ; 
Surely  the  philanthropist  may  adopt  the  language  of  one  of  our 
most  amiable  poets,  as  expressive  of  his  own  fervent  aspiration  :— 


''Oh,  bttuth  &r  such  wisdom  as  condemns 
A  native  Briton  to  these  inward  chains. 
Fixed  in  his  soul  so  early  and  so  deep, 
Without  his  own  consent,  or  knowledge  fixed  !** 


WoaoswoRTH. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  ORIOIN  AND   PBOGRESS 

OP    ENGLISH    LIBERTY.* 

Whilst  the  martial  forces  of  the  other  European  monarchs  were 
composed  chiefly  of  the  retinue  of  the  great  vassals,  who  obeyed  but 
reluctantly,  and  only  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  year,  the  rojral  sum- 
mons to  array  themselves  for  the  field,  the  English  soldiery  were 
composed,  for  the  greater  part,  of  a  multitude  of  those  petty  land, 
holders  who  enlisted  themselves  for  no  certain  time,  and  followed 
the  royal  banner  even  far  beyond  their  native  island,  and  who  de- 
cided more  than  once  the  fate  of  battle  against  the  more  numerous 
and  imposing  French  troops,  whose  ranks  were  filled  with  the 
flower  of  the  military  order,  with  knights  of  high  rank,  and  all  the 
*'  pomp  and  drcumstanoe  of  war/' 

The  judicial  authority  remained,  as  we  have  seen,  until  a  compa- 
ratively modem  period,  in  the  immediate  possession  of  the  crown. 
Even  that  part  of  judicial  practice  and  systematic  distribution  of 
justice  which  had  grown  into  custom  in  England,  was  not,  as  in 
other  European  countrieSy  divided  and  located  in  the  various  coun- 
ties, for  the  purpose  of  general  convenience  and  despatch,  but 
emanated  at  once  from  the  royal  camp,  and  extended  itself  thence 
over  all  the  districts  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  every  subject  of  the 
king.  The  supreme  rights  of  the  liege  lord,  which  in  other  coun- 
tries,  and  in  latter  times,  formed  simply  a  protection  to  some  anti- 

*  Continued  from  page  24. 
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quated  privilege  as  regarded  a  certain  portion  of  law  conoeming 
landed  property  and  some  public  rights^  constituted  in  England  the 
one  grand  soul  of  the  entire  civil  and  penal  codes,  the  remains  of 
whidi,  still  lingering  near  their  old  quarters,  >niay  be  distinctly 
traced  in  the  terms  and  forms  which  are  at  present  still  used  in  the 
proceedings  of  judicature.  Oppressive  laws  with  regard  to  private 
forests  and  chase,  the  purveyance  of  all  kinds  of  natural  productioiis 
for  the  use  of  the  royal  camp,  at  a  certain  arbitrarily  fixed  low 
price— the  exaction  of  services  from  even  tradespeople,  such  as  gold- 
smiths,  painters,  &c. — ^the  wardship  of  individuals  of  minor  age, 
which  yielded  considerable  revenues— in  fact,  all  the  ancient  and 
arbitrary  power  of  the  landholder,  appear  to  have  been  concenlzed 
in  the  crown,  and  the  prerogative  of  the  kings  of  England,  even  in 
modem  times,  were  based  and  consolidated  thereon.  Thus  secured 
in  the  double  armour  of  absolute  supremacy,  the  English  monarcfas, 
whether  in  the  palace,  in  the  camp,  or  in  the  midst  of  the  people, 
revelled  as  they  willed,  perfectly  at  home,  as  if  in  the  dxde  of 
their  own  retinue. 

Bondage,  which  constituted  the  true  spirit  of  the  feudal  sjsteiB, 
as  Froissart  (lib.  ii.,  c.  74)  observes,  prevailed  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  in  England,  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe,  with  this  difference,  that  in  other  countries  the  fe^ 
dal  scheme  was  divided,  broken,  and  local,  and  partook  of  the  varie- 
gated and  changeable  character  of  the  different  landholders,  who  ex- 
ercised their  rights  according  to  their  peculiar  humour  and  dispon- 
tion;  while  in  England  feudalism  bore  one  unvaried  impress  of 
universal  submission  and  obedience  to  the  supreme  liege  lord  ci  the 
realm.    The  kings  of  England,  like  those  of  France,  oonsideKed 
themselves,  and  with  some  reason,  the  first  and  onfy  lords  of  tbe 
kingdom-^  circumstance  which  perhaps  may  explain  the  reluctance 
of  the  Soots  to  wed  their  young  queen  to  Edward  VI.;  fir 
doubtless  they  apprehended,  and  with  justice,  that  their  natknol 
right,  customs,  and  liberty,  would  be  absorbed  by  the  limitless  pr& 
rogative  enjoyed  by  the  crown  of  England,  which  even  surpused 
that  of  France,  as  testified  by  the  conversation  of  Charles  V.  with 
the  English  ministers,  as  late  as  1549.* 

At  a  later  period,  when  the  judges  and  other  functionaries  were 
strenuously  endeavouring,  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  to  create  a  new 
species  of  power  for  royalty  from  the  fragments  of  early  customs 
based  upon  foreign  rights,  the  kings  of  England,  who,  in  times  cf 

*  Burnett,  vol.  ii^  p.  132—138. 
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peaoej  scaioely  ever  met  with  any  resistance  from  among  their  sub- 
jects, while  they  never  scrupled  in  time  of  war  to  break  through  the 
weak  fences  of  the  yet  weaker  law,  had,  after  the  termination  of  the 
civil  war  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  attained  the  very  ze- 
nith of  power.  Henry  VII.  governed  more  absolutely  and  despoti- 
cally  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  at  least,  of  those  who  held  the 
crown  since  the  proclamation  of  Magna  Charta.  His  successor, 
Henxy  VIII,  revelled  in  the  plenitude  of  absolute  power,  and  ezhi* 
bited  to  his  subjects,  in  glaring  characters,  the  will  and  ability  to 
wield  that  power  which  his  father  merely  amassed  and  centraliaed. 
When  the  Duke  of  Somerset  was  created  protector,  during  the  leign 
of  Xidvrard  the  VI.,  he  was  invested  with  an  extensive  and  bound, 
leas  power,  which  ran  even  in  the  teeth  of  the  very  law ;  and  yet, 
in  the  hill  of  accusation  which  was  brought  against  him  by  his  ene- 
mies  (who,  by  the  way,  did  not  neglect  the  least  circumstance  which 
might  be  turned  against  him,  or  construed  into  an  act  of  culpability), 
not  a  word  did  they  say  on  the  well-known  fact  of  his  arbitrary  and 
despotic  management  of  the  public  affairs,  and  which  was  in  open 
violation  of  established  law.  This  circumstance  at  once  proves  that 
the  unbounded  regal  power  conferred  on  the  protector  was  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  bloody  actions  of 
Queen  Mary  might,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  her  fanatical  notions 
of  her  peculiar  religion ;  but  the  self-willed  and  arbitrary  despotism 
of  her  sister  Elisabeth,  which  she  maintained  throughout  her  brilli- 
ant reign,  without  encountering  the  smallest  opposition,  can  only  be 
accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  the  ancient  custom,  which  the  people 
universally  respected,  and  which,  while  it  gave  to  the  royal  will 
the  most  unrestrained  and  complete  license,  obtained  from  all  ranks 
the  most  unqualified  submission;  and  thus  it  was  clearly  argued 
and  demonstrated  in  the  sitting  of  parliament  in  the  year  1601.* 

Thus  it  stood  until  the  period  of  the  Stuarts.  Those  princes^ 
more  lavish  and  thoughtless  than  the  Tudors,  and  at  the  same  time 
being  more  straightened  as  to  the  means  of  maintaining  their  enor- 
mous expenses,  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  severe  exactions; 
and  80  heavily  did  they  weigh  upon  the  hitherto  uncomplaining 
people,  that  the  whole  nation  became  at  once  exasperated,  and  a  vi- 
olent  moral  revulsion  was  the  consequence.  A  new  mode  of 
thought  now  took  possession  of  the  nation ;  and  instead  of  devising 
means  for  the  restraining  and  defining  bounds  to  the  royal  power, 
serious  thoughts  were  expressed  of  abolishing  it  altogether.    All  the 

*  Hume,  chap*  44. 
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prerogatives  which  were  connected  with  certain  lerenues  were  still 
considered  as  the  private  property  of  the  kings,  and,  as  such,  thej 
were  at  times  purchased  from  them  for  a  certain  sam  of  monej ;  juat 
as  the  peasants  used  to  purchase  exemption  fiom  soccage-senice 
from  their  lords.  Thus  a  negotiation  was  already  commenced,  be- 
tween  James  L  and  the  parliament,  for  the  pordiase  of  the  xegal 
privileges  of  tvardshipa  and  purvqfance,  for  an  annual  sum  of 
£SiOOfiOO,  which,  however,  could  not  be  brought  to  a  satisfirtoiy 
conclusion.  The  continual  want  of  money  under  which  Charks  U. 
laboured,  reduced  many  of  the  difficulties  of  those  bergaina  between 
the  monarch  and  the  people,  who,  in  fact,  were  willing  to  pay  aoj 
price  to  the  crown  for  its  promise  not  to  offend  the  oonstitntioib 
The  only  political  principle  of  import  which  henoefiMrth  was  adapted 
and  resolved  to  be  acted  upon,  was,  to  place  the  lam  above  any 
power,  the  monarch  not  excepted  ;  yet  even  this  meaaize;,  althonghit 
certainly  tended  to  annihilate  arbitrary  power,  did  nothing  direetlj 
for  the  law  itself-«-it  merely  rendered  the  prerogative  of  die  crown 
more  supportable,  but  not  more  benefidai. 

Hallam,  in  mentioning  the  arguments  which  have  been  btoo^t 
forward  by  some  to  prove  that  prerogatives  were  originally  granted 
to  the  crown  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  observes  that  he  is  at  s 
loss  to  comprehend  them.  A  royal  prerogative  implies,  in  its  ori- 
ginal and  true  sense,  an  advantage  in  favour  of  the  crown  in  certain 
cases,  when  its  interests  dash  with  those  of  the  nation.  Such  pee- 
rogatives  were  wrested  from  the  vanquished  nation,  by  the  Nor. 
man  conqueror,  against  its  will  and  consent ;  and,  however  modified 
or  regulated  such  prerogatives  become  by  the  hand  of  time,  no  one 
who  is  acquainted  vrith  the  laws  and  proceedings  prevalent  in  oor 
courts  (continues  Hallam),  will  fail  of  being  startled  at  the  rigour 
and  injustice  of  a  number  of  those  prerogatives  which  are  still  in 
practice. 

The  boasted  utility  of  such  prerogatives  may  be  on  a  par  with 
that  said  to  be  derived  from  certain  taxes :  it  may  be  difficult,  per- 
haps, to  say  which  of  the  tvro  is  the  most  beneficial  to  the  country. 
For  our  own  parts,  we  venture  to  affirm,  or  rather  to  submit  usa 
opinion,  that  prerogatives,  like  taxes,  are  of  doubtful  utili^  or  be. 
nefit  to  a  nation,  and  ihat  the  less  a  people  are  visited  bf  theie 
things  the  better.  Nor  can  we  feel  justified  in  supposing  that  tboie 
prerogatives  of  which  we  have  spoken  were  originally  planned  fir 
the  specific  service  or  benefit  of  the  nation.  If  plan  there  was  in 
their  formation  or  introduction  among  the  English,  it  must  Hsfe 
been  the  solitary  one  of  the  Norman  conqueror— -the  giant  o&pAig 
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of  his  anxiety  to  secure  to  himself,  and  make  the  most  of,  his 
conqnest* 

That  the  increase  of  the  royal  power  in  Bngland  has  heen  instni. 
mental  in  increasing  and  consolidating  the  social  ties  of  the  nation ; 
tlijit  the  interrenient  petty  power  of  the  middle  classes  of  the  land. 
holden,  which  in  other  conntries  were  looked  upon  as  a  hulwark 
between  the  throne  and  the  people,  but  in  England  oonstitttted 
mcxely  another  class  of  subjects,  and  has  done  its  work  also  toward 
the  perfection  of  the  noble  structure  of  English  dviliiation  and  li. 
bertj ;  that  the  sefere  and  extensiYe  feudal  system,  which  com. 
pelled  every  individual  throughout  the  whole  population  to  perform 
military  service  according  to  his  station  in  society,  and  thus  pre. 
served  England  from  the  dire  calamity  of  Handing  armkt,  which 
«*"«ft^  to  a  fearful  extent  in  the  other  parts  of  Europe ;  that  a 
oombination  of  these  principal  circumstances  have  not  contributed 
largidy  to  the  advancement  of  true  liberty  and  national  indepen. 
denoe,  who  shall  say  }  Yet  the  effects  of  these  happy  circumstances 
win  be  looked  upon,  by  the  philosopher,  as  far  outstripping  the 
designs  and  plans  of  human  speculation ;  and  he  will  be  prone,  and 
we  think  justly  so,  to  ascribe  them  to  the  alLpowerful  and  far. 
seeing  wisdom  of  that  Supreme  Being  who  leads  his  sentient  crea. 
tnres  on  through  an  eternity  of  ever«-changing  circumstances,  and 
among  imperceptible  labyrinths  of  causes  and  eflkcts,  immeasurably 
beyond  the  range  of  mortal  intellect 

The  same  course  of  events  which  marks  the  movement  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  civil  laws  and  the  royal  power,  manifests  itself 
not  less  clearly  in  the  origin  and  consequences  resulting  from  those 
principles  which  stand  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  political 
liberty  of  England,  as  well  as  in  the  history  of  the  great  charter, 
the  supposed  first  guarantee  of  that  liberty,  and  in  the  annals  of 
parliament  and  its  progressive  power. 

The  charter  of  liberty  which  the  barons  extorted  fimn  King 
John  in  the  year  1215,  and  distinguished  by  the  appellation  great, 
was  by  no  means  the  first  of  its  kind.  Henry  I.  had  already 
granted  to  the  nation  a  similar  charter,  in  order  to  render  himself 
more  popular,  and  counterbalance  the  just  odium  which  he  had  in- 
corred,  by  usurping  the  throne  which  was  the  undoubted  right  of 
his  elder  brother  Robert.  Stephen,  who  had  also  to  defend  himself 
against  a  more  legitimate  claim,  renewed  that  charter,  which  was 
afterwards  confirmed  by  Henry  II.  All  these  documents,  however, 
were  but  as  a  dead  letter  in  the  eyes  of  the  princes,  who,  if  their 
interests  did  not  lie  that  way,  neither  acted  up  to  the  conditions  and 
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promises  contained  therein^  nor  did  they  believe  themselves  bound 
to  do  so.  THe  Magna  Charta  shared^  at  first,  the  same  fate;  at 
which  we  need  not  be  surprised,  since  it  did  not  differ  in  substance 
from  the  former  documents,  which  were  constructed,  like  all  l^iisls. 
tive  attempts  of  inexperienced  people,  merely  to  meet  the  direct  and 
palpable  wants  of  the  moment,  rather  than  enforce  into  practice  the 
provisions  of  its  various  clauses*  The  Magna  Charta  neither  abol- 
ished the  old  authorities  and  courts  of  justice,  nor  established  new 
ones ;  it  did  not  provide  for  a  better  distribution  of  the  social  power, 
nor  did  it  alter  any  thing  in  the  existing  principle  of  public  right ; 
it  only  met-— and  as  far  only  as  fair  words  could  do— certain  abuses 
and  acts  of  violence,  which  were  too  glaring  and  frequent  upon  the 
surface  of  society  to  remain  unnoticed.  Nor  did  Henry  III.  scruple, 
scarcely  a  year  after  the  proclamation  of  the  charter,  to  violate  one 
of  its  most  important  provisions— -namely,  that  no  taxes  were  to  be 
levied  without  the  consent  of  parliament*  The  same  Heniy  re- 
commended, it  is  true,  to  the  sheriffs,  in  1222,  the  observance  of  the 
Magna  Charta,  but  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  arbitrary  quibbler :  this 
recommendation  went  no  further  than  to  those  who  were  to  pay  the 
new  taxes  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  levied.  Lastly,  it  may  be 
easily  inferred,  from  the  thirty  solemn  confirmations  which  the  sue 
ceeding  parliaments  exacted  from  various  monarchs  at  diffeieot 
times,  how  frail  that  liberty  must  have  been  which  required  such 
frequent  props  and  repairs,  and  how  dependent  her  very  enstence 
must  have  been  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  crown. 

Probably  there  is  not  a  single  petty  province  in  Europe  that  was 
not  once  in  possession  of  a  Magna  Charta;  or  when  the  princes,  in 
times  when  the  system  of  loans  and  paper  money  was  not  yet  fiilly 
developed,  did  not  scruple,  when  they  stood  in  need  of  money,  to 
sell  liberty  and  its  appendant  privileges  to  the  people,  for  ready 
cash,  and  ratify  the  bargain  with  as  many  solemn  oaths  and  written 
documents  as  might  be  required  of  them.  But  the  force  and  validity 
of  these  oaths  and  documents  ceased  with  their  cause,  and  were  soon 
forgotten  by  the  princes  when  they  had  obtained  their  object;  and, 
indeed,  if  any  of  these  promisiory  natet  happened  to  share  a  betta 
fate,  and  stand  the  test  of  time,  the  cause  must  be  sought  in  any 
circumstances,  rather  than  in  the  force  of  the  provisions  contained 
in  the  documents  themselves. 

That  the  Bnglish  charter  has  been  preserved  inviolate  thxoDgb 
so  many  ages,  while  other  similar  European  instruments  have  died 
away  into  oblivion,  may,  perhaps,  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  the  very 
ample  and  copious  expositions  of  numerous  cases  and  provisions  of 
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which  the  others  were  deficient.  In  other  countries  of  Europe^ 
while  the  eflforts  of  liherty  were  bald  and  partial^  and  poorly  fol. 
lowed  up,  the  English  mind  was  incessantly  yearning  after  the 
charter,  so  much  so  that  scarcely  a  case  of  national  grievance  could 
occur,  in  real  truth,  which  was  not  specifically  provided  for  in  that 
charter :  and  (although,  as  we  have  said  before^  the  enforcement  of 
its  clauses  were  not  vigorously  carried  out)  yet  the  English  charter 
lived  along  from  century  to  century,  frequently  absent  in  practical 
political  life,  but  never  from  the  memory  and  imagination  of  the 
people* 

The  most  essential  political  results  were  mainly  effected  by  the 
simultaneous  changes  which  took  place  in  the  composition  and  ope- 
ration of  parliament.    These  so-called  parliaments,  or  great  councils 
of  the  first  Norman  hings  of  England,  were  no  more  than  great 
feudal  courts,  or  courts  of  fees,  customary  also  among  the  other  Eu- 
mpesn  nations ;  and  where  the  liege,  together  with  his  immediate 
liegemen  the  barons,  held  either  court  over  accused  individuals,  or 
coosuhations  on  the  more  important  affairs  of  the  state.    The  right 
and  power  of  these  assemblies  differed  in  each  district,  and  depended 
on  the  extent  of  the  power  enjoyed,  from  ancient  usage,  by  the 
lieges  of  the  various  circles,  and  which,  in  England,  amounted  to  an 
abadlute  sovereignty.    The  king  (the  first  liege  lord)  was  in  posses- 
sion of  unlimited  authority.    In  the  great  council  called  together  by 
Henry  IL  ib  the  year  1164,  against  Thomas  a  Becket,  there  were 
not  cmly  English,  but  also  Norman  barons,  and,  what  was  still 
wone,  even  liegemen  of  those  vassals.     This  proceeding,  which  in 
other  countries  was  considered  irregular  and  illegal,  was  so  entirely 
in  keqdag  with  the  usages  of  the  country  and  the  spirit  of  the  age 
(at  least  in  England),  that  the  said  Becket,  who  was  notoriously 
neither  a  thoughtless  nor  yielding  foe  to  the  king,  did  not  think 
even  of  throwing  in  objections  on  that  score  against  the  competency 
of  his  judges.    The  vestiges  of  that  unlimited  feudal  authority  of 
the  crown  over  the  vassals  and  subjects,  may  be  still  traced  in  the 
cnatemary  law,  by  which  no  title  or  possession  of  barony  can  enable 
a  flMn  to  take  his  seat  in  the  upper  house,  without  being  previously 
installed  to  that  purpose  by  the  crown. 

In  the  year  1214,  Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  effected 
the  msociation  of  the  barons,  the  original  cause  of  the  Magna 
Gharta.  In  the  following  year,  this  same  association,  with  the 
foroed  consent  of  the  king,  elected  twenty  so-called  keepers  of  pub- 
He  liberty,  who  again,  in  their  turn,  elected  twelve  delegates  of  the 
freeholders  in  every  county,  for  the  purpose  of  noting  and  reporting 
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on  passing  abuses.  These  facts  prove,  as  Hume  observes^  that  the 
House  of  Commons  was  not  as  yet  fully  established  ;  for,  had  that 
been  the  case,  such  proceedings  would  ha^e  been  unnecessary. 

After  the  lapse  of  forty-three  years,  a  similar  occurrence  gave  riie 
to  a  measure  which,  in  appearance,  resembled  something  like  tke 
parliamentary  aspects  of  later  times.  On  the  11th  of  June,  1258, 
Montford  exacted  from  Henry  III.  a  further  concession,  by  which 
twenty-four  barons  were  appointed  for  the  better  regulation  of  pub. 
lie  affairs,  by  whom  four  delegates  were  appointed  in  every  county, 
to  report  the  necessary  information  on  passing  political  dieom- 
stances — not,  as  in  1215,  to  the  heads  of  government,  and  by  cor- 
respondence from  their  respective  residences,  but  in  person  to  the 
sitting  parliament  in  Westminster. 

The  same  Montford,  Earl  of  Leicester  (son  of  the  elder  Montforl 
who,  at  the  head  of  a  crusade  against  the  Albiginians,  blighted  the 
first  buds  of  religious  liberty  in  the  south  of  France,  and  stifled  the 
spirit  of  enquiry  in  the  blood  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  martyrs), 
became  in  1266  the  actual  founder  of  the  House  of  Commons,  snd 
(to  a  certain  degree)  also  of  the  civil  liberty  of  England ;  for  we 
find  representatives  were  sent  to  parliament  by  his  influence,  not 
only  from  the  various  counties,  but  also  from  towns  and  cities,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  considered,  hitherto,  as  unworthy  of  such 
a  distinction. 

This  simple  view  of  the  use  of  parliamentary  power  in  £n|^sad, 
carries  with  it  clear  and  conclusive  evidence  that,  whatever  vaaj 
have  been  the  intentions  of  those  who  contributed,  accidentally  or 
otherwise,  to  the  creation  of  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament,  it 
was  no  part  of  the  plan  or  the  intention  of  the  kings  and  the  loids 
to  permit  an  encroachment  on,  or  a  division  of,  their  power.  The 
representatives  of  the  counties  and  cities  formed,  in  the  origioal 
sense  of  their  calling,  nothing  more  than  a  mere  simple  commiUee  of 
grievance*  ;  and  their  true  character  was  merely  the  medium  of  re- 
porting of  events  and  abuses  to  the  higher  powers,  and  their  position 
was  not  tfi,  but  before  parliament,  there  to  await  its  dedsioiu. 
The  respective  spheres  of  operations  of  the  two  houses  are  plainly 
exposed  in  the  form  of  the  writ  of  convocation  of  the  members  by 
the  king.  The  lords  were  summoned,  de  arduis  Hegotiu  regmi  traC' 
iaturi  et  consilium  impeniuri  (to  treat  and  give  their  council  on  the 
important  affairs  of  the  state) ;  while  the  commons  were  convoked 
ad  faciendum  et  consenliendum  (that  is,  to  act  up  to  and  consent). 
The  real  influence  of  the  latter  did  not,  as  De  Lolme  observes,  go 
even  so  far  as  expressed  in  the  royal  convocation.    In  most  of  the 
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early  parliamentary  iraiuactioiui^  it  appears^  by  the  preface  of  Ruff. 
heud's  CcUeclums  qfStahUeSy  that  not  a  word  is  mentioned  of  them^ 
and  wherever  a  circumstance  occurs  in  which  the  commons  are  men. 
tioned^  they  inyaiiably  appear^  not  as  legishitors^  but  as  peiiiianers; 
and  frequently  they  suffered  the  fate  usually  attending  that  class, 
in  the  direct  refusal  of  those  things  for  which  they  prayed,  by  the 
anthorities  to  whom  their  petitions  were  addressed. 

This  humUe  position  of  the  commons  was  manifest  in  many  re- 
spects  during  a  period  of  more  than  three  centuries,  by  the  graceless 
treatment  they  experienced,  on  many  occasions,  from  the  lords  and 
the  crown.  A  regular  and  independent  participation  in  state  affiiirs 
was  not  at  thai  time  demanded  by  the  commons,  nor  would  it  have 
been  granted  by  the  lords.  The  two  Spencers  (the  favourites  of 
King  Edward  II.)  were  judged  and  condemned  by  the  House  of 
Lords  alone.  During  the  minority  of  Richard  II.,  when  bitter 
disputes  arose  on  the  subject  of  the  administration  of  the  crown  and 
the  education  of  the  young  prince,  the  commons  made  no  sign  of  an 
inclination  to  political  independence,  but  contented  themselves  with 
merely  recommending,  in  obsequious  and  modest  terms,  to  the  lords, 
the  adjustment  of  the  affair. 

The  commons  remained  in  this  humble  condition  until,  and  du- 
ring, the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  in  which  reign  it  devolved  on  a  pkUO' 
sopker  (no  less  a  personage  than  my  Lord  Bacon)  to  inform  them 
that  the  queen  forbad  them  to  interfere  in  state  afiairs.  This  de- 
claration referred  even  to  the  question  of  her  marriage,  and  the  sue 
cession  to  the  throne,  with  which  she  was  much  teased ;  as  to  other 
afiairs  of  state — such  as  peace,  or  war,  or  political  transactions  with 
foreign  powers — ^they  were  matters  which  did  not  come  within  the 
circle  of  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Moreover,  li- 
berty of  speech,  which  ought  to  form  the  indispensable  condition  of 
a  free  assembly,  was,  at  that  period,  granted  to  the  delegates  of  the 
nation  but  seldom,  and  under  severe  restrictions.  It  was  not  an 
uncommon  occurrence  for  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
draw  on  themselves  severe  visitations  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  for 
having  made  use,  in  parliament,  of  expressions  displeasing  to  the 
crown.  Peter  de  la  Mare,  who  was  chosen  the  first  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  during  the  minority  of  Richard  II.,  experienced 
a  umilar  fate  under  Edward  III. ;  and  Sir  Edwanl  Coke,  who, 
in  his  capacity  of  speaker  of  the  house,  sought  protection  of  Oueen 
Elizabeth,  in  the  name  of  the  commons,  in  the  year  1692,  against 
imprisonment,  for  liberty  of  speech  and  access  to  her  person,  she 
answered  him,  through  Pickering,  keeper  of  the  seal,  that  she 
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granted  them  liberty  of  speech^  bnt  not  tbat  liberty  which  permiti 
every  one  to  say  what  he  pleasee,  but  limits  it  to  m»e  j^  or  no. 

The  inferiority  of  the  character  of  the  member  of  parliament  in 
his  political  offioe  was  marked^  not  only  by  his  utter  inaigBifieaooe 
in  tJl  questions  of  state*  but  by  those  frequent  xeprimands  which 
they  receiyed  from  minor  magistrates^  who,  when  the  conduct  of 
the  former  did  not  square  with  their  (these  magistrales*)  notioQs  of 
things*  persecuted  them  with  much  insolence  andsevmty.  We 
will  cite*  from  among  many  others*  one  iUustimtion  of  such  proeeed. 
ings.  A  certain  Stroda*  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VUL*  moved  a  law 
relative  to  the  commodity  of  tin.  The  authorities  of  the  mines  ia 
Cornwall*  who  were  dis^deased  with  him  on  that  acoount*  proceeded 
against  him,  and  condemned  in  heavy  penalties ;  and  in  default  of 
the  payment  of  which  he  was  put  into  chains  and  imprisoned*  and 
with  such  severity  was  he  treated  as  to  endanger  his  life. 

The  first  instance  of  the  growing  independence  of  the  comraoas 
was  exhibited  in  the  stand  which  the  house  made  on  the  subject  of 
the  imprisonment  of  its  members.  Until  the  year  1643,  membos  of 
the  commons  could  not  be  released  from  prison  but  by  means  of  so 
application  made  to  the  chancellor.  The  house  now  determined 
that  a  direct  order  from  their  speaker  should  be  the  process  heace- 
forth  to  be  adopted  on  those  occasions.  In  1WJ»  under  James  L, 
the  jealousy  or  the  self-esteem  of  the  commons  was  so  fSur  xoiued 
that  one  of  the  membors  (Sir  Edward  Sandys)  dared  to  mofe  fin 
the  establishing  of  r^ular  enactments*  and  the  keeping  of  protocols 
in  the  house*  which*  however*  did  not  work  into  practice  until  1021« 
These  proceedings  may  in  truth  be  considered  as  the  first  and  wide- 
niable  signs  of  the  security  of  public  liberty. 

The  very  forms  and  principles  observed  in  the  establishment  of 
the  commons'  house*  depended  on  the  circumstance  of  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  its  importance.  At  first*  when  the  sending  of  represea* 
tatives  was  considered  a  states-average  (for  which  the  members  wen 
duly  paid)*  the  conditions  of  the  rights  of  elections  were  either  1^ 
to  the  judgment  of  the  agents  of  government*  (ht  regulated  by  the 
ancient  customs  of  the  respective  districts.  More  than  160  yean 
elapsed  since  the  establishment  of  the  House  of  Commons*  befoie 
the  rights  of  election  were  confined*  in  the  counties*  to  landholders 
whose  annual  revenue  amounted  to  no  less  than  forty  shillings**-* 
sum  equivalent  to  more  than  the  tenfold  nominal  value  of  the  pie- 
sent  day.  This  regulation  occurred  in  the  eighth  and  tenth  yesn 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  Still  later*  the  elections  were  so  opealy 
and  exclusively  led  by  government  as  to  show  how  confidently  it 
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relied  upon  its  own  mipexiority  and  aaoendancf  •  Under  Edwaid 
VL,  Northumbarland  ifsued  circnlan  (in  1152)  to  the  sherifis,  to 
imfUMi  the  fteeholdara  with  obedience  to  the  Toyzk  pleamne,  with 
xegvd  to  the  candidittes  who  would  be  xeoomniended  to  them, 
either  by  the  government  or  the  local  anthaniiea. 

A  oomewhat  similar  prooeeding  took  place  under  Elisabeth,  when 
goTermnent,  or,  what  was  the  same,  the  court,  iqppouited  five  can« 
didates  for  everj  borough,  and  three  finr  every  county,  in  elections ; 
and  when  the  diexifis  were  chai^^  with  the  duty  of  procuring  the 
return  of  the  court  candidate*  In  1604,  another  step  was  made 
in  the  cause  of  independance  by  the  new  principle  which  Was 
laid  down—namely,  that  when  a  seat  became  vacant  in  the  house 
of  parliament,  the  house  itself,  and  not  the  chanoellflr,  as  previously, 
should  issue  the  order  for  the  election  of  a  member.  Bhaftsbury, 
however,  as  late  as  1673^  endeavoured  to  restore  that  right  to  the 
chancellor ;  but  the  commons  had  grown  bolder  and  more  decided, 
and  gave  him  a  steady  and  formal  repulse ;  for  they  annulled  the 
election  whkh  had,  on  this  occasion,  taken  place  under  the  ozder  of 
the  chancellor,  and  immediately  issued  their  own  order  fiir  a  new 
one.  The  interference  of  some  of  the  peers  in  the  elections  of  the 
country  was  not  abolished  entirely  until  the  time  of  Charles  I.  and 
the  long  parliament,  when  it  was  formerly  dedared  an  encroach, 
ment  on  the  liberty  of  the  house.  Although  such  and  similar  mca. 
sures  were  not  of  sufficient  authority,  as  yrt,  to  curb  and  limit  the 
influence  of  the  crown  and  the  wealthy  landholders,  which,  in* 
deed,  became  the  more  corrupt  now  it  was  prohiluted  to  revel  in  the 
day-light,  and  driven  to  carry  on  its  operations  by  stealth.  The 
ground  they  gained  was  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  paved  the  way  for 
the  succeeding  age  of  more  enlightened  and  liberal  policy. 

Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  die  tardy  and  accidental* 
promulgation  of  those  principles  which  are  the  base  of  the  indepen. 
denee  of  pariiament,  when  we  discover  that  another  principle,  inter* 
woven  with  their  very  substance  and  dignity,  was  drawn  into  ope. 
ration  by  force  or  accident,  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  even 
against  the  will  of  the  pariiament  itself;  we  mean  that  principle 
which  inculcated  the  general  and  broad  doctrkie  that  the  members 
of  pariiament  were  not,  in  their  capacity  of  narional  legislatprB,  to 
confine  their  thoughts  and  labours  merely  to  the  distinct  interest  of 
the  sect,  district,  or  daas  by  whom  they  were  dected,  or  among 
whom  they  mighireside,  but  that  their  own  great  and  paramount 
object  shoidd  be  the  general  welfare  ci  the  whole  community,  how- 
ever that  might  clash  with  single  and  private  interests.     To  the 
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hasty  and  impatienl  politician,  and  to  him  who  takes  for  his  motto 
"  things  as  iheg  are,*'  it  may  be  consolatory  and  insfcroctiTe  to  know 
that  this  lofty  principle,  of  which  we  have  jost  spoken,  did  not  ob- 
tain  a  footing  in  the  Enj^ish  senate  by  any  exertion  or  stzetdi  of 
wisdom  of  former  legislators ;  on  the  contrary,  it  owed  its  introdoc 
tion  solely  to  the  great  and  supreme  natural  /!^tfi!alor— the  im. 
perious  influence  of  time  and  necessity. 

That  law,  which  was  established  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  V., 
and  by  which  no  candidate  was  deemed  eligible  if  he  did  not  domi- 
cile, at  the  time  of  his  election,  in  the  county  or  borough  of  his  con- 
stituents, was  rather  calculated  to  reduce  the  members  to  the  infe- 
rior rank  of  representatives  of  their  constituents  alone,  and  thos 
narrow  their  line  of  action.  Happily  for  the  nation,  this  law  wss 
never  called  into  practice ;  it  was  even  declared  by  the  authoritiei 
as  impracticable,  and  eventually  necessity  and  puUic  opinion  pie- 
vented  its  application,  long  before  it  was  formally  annulled  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  George  HI; 

The  great  national  advantage  which  finally  accmed  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  discountenance  which  mere  party  and  dasi  ze- 
presentation  sufi*ered,  was,  as  far  as  laymen  were  concerned,  entiidy 
the  result  of  that  more  rigorous  and  extensive  feudal  system  to 
which  we  have  already  so  often  alluded,  which  centred  in  the  mo- 
narch— the  supreme  fountain-head  of  power— -checked  the  rise  and 
combinations  of  particular  bodies  throughout  the  country,  and  pre- 
vented the  landholders  from  forming  themselves,  as  elsewhere,  tato 
an  exclusive  caste  of  knights  and  nobles ;  while  the  exclusion  ci  the 
clergy  from  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  less  the  fruit  of  d^OHoe, 
if  we  may  so  term  that  pride  which  so  broadly,  and  indeed  nato- 
raUy,  characterises  the  sentiments  of  distinguished  castes. 
'  Hallam  (viii.,  3)  is  certainly  right  in  supposing  that  the  deigj, 
as  a  distinct  class  of  the  nation,  formed  originally  a  part  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  especially  according  to  the  views  of  Edward  L 
But  the  distaste  which  the  clergy  always  exhibited  at  being  mixed 
up  with  laymen,  was  yet  embittered  by  the  difierences  that  existed 
between  the  adherents  to  the  common  law,  and  the  eodesiaftical 
courts  with  their  statutes  of  the  canonical  and  civ3  rights;^  as  well 
as  by  the  jealousy  with  which  each  party  strove  to  resist  and  over- 
throw each  proposed  law  which  savoured  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
opposite  party.  Grants  of  money  to  the  crown  were  the  only  affidn 
in  which  all  parties  appeared  to  participate  in  one  common  feeling, 
that  of  displeasure.  The  direct  cause  which  brought  on  the  total 
exclusion  of  the  clergy  from  a  constitutional  share  in  the  msiisge. 
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ment  of  public  affain^  was  the  blind  and  headlong  zeal  with  which 
they  insisted  upon  exemption,  and  particular  and  exclusive  distinc- 
tions in  society.  In  the  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  clergy  were 
oootent  with  the  honour  with  which  they  had  been  invested,  in  the 
first  rank,  in  every  legislative  assembly  and  council ;  while  in  Eng. 
land  the  clerical  pride  was  so  sensitive  (and  it  proved  fortunate  and 
happy  for  the  people  that  it  was  so)  that  it  carried  them  so  far  as  to 
aim  at  an  absolute  separation  from  the  lay  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  By  this  circumstance  a  church  assembly  was  gradu- 
sJIt  formed,  distinctly  apart  from  the  states  assembly,  and  was  usu- 
ally, under  the  title  of  convocation,  held  simultaneously,  but  entirely 
unconnected  with  the  parliament. 

From  these  facts  we  may  fairly  infer  that  the  clergy  possessed  a 
seat  and  a  vote,  as  representatives  of  their  ecclesiastical  caste,  not 
only  in  the  coimmons'  house  of  parliament,  but  also  in  the  lords. 
This  privilege,  however,  they  forfeited,  when  they  separated  them* 
selves  from  the  commons'  house,  and  instituted  an  independent 
eourt  finr  themselves.  The  resignation  of  their  original  privilege 
gradually  rendered  the  possession  of  a  barony,  with  which  William 
the  Conqueror  had  invested  most  of  the  prelates,  under  the  title  of 
Jramk  ahnoigns  (free  alms),  an  indispensable  condition  for  their 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  was  not  previously  the  case.  Of 
the  hundred  and  tirenty^two  abbots  and  forty^ne  priors  who  had 
appeared  successively  in  parliament  until  the  time  of  Edward  III., 
only  twenty-five  abbots  and  two  priors  occur  continually  the  same ; 
while  the  names  of  forty  of  them  occur  only  once,  and  of  thirty-six 
more,  only  five  times.  The  loss  of  their  seats  in  the  house,  HaUam 
properly  ascribes  to  their  non-possessions  of  baronies,  which  had  been 
at  first,  by  mistake  or  otherwise,  overlooked,  but  had  afterwards 
been  taken  into  serious  consideration.  Thus  we  are  confirmed  in 
our  opinion  that  the  prelates  held  no  longer  their  seats  in  the  house 
as  representatives  of  the  ecclesiastic  dass.  80  early  as  the  time  of 
Henry  IL,  in  the  parliament  of  Northampton,  we  find  the  bishops 
insisting  thus,  lum  tedemut  hie  epucapi,  ud  barones(vre  sit  here  not 
as  bishops,  but  as  barons).  This  declaration,  which  originally  con- 
veyed merely  a  sort  of  worldly  pride,  of  which  the  prelates  eould 
not  wholly  divest  themselves,  tended  directly  to  widen,  and  that 
palpably,  the  distinction  between  the  hrd  and  the  prelate,  in  one 
and  the  same  person ;  and  so  deeply  had  it  afi*ected  their  character 
in  the  public  estimation,  that  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  the  whole  body  of  English  judges  based  upon  it  their 
decision,  vix.  that  the  king  is  empowered  to  hold  his  parliament 
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with  the  secular  kvrdsand  oommoiu,  to  theezdunon  of  tbe  liiiluipfi, 
who  do  not  hekmg  to  it  by  reason  of  their  eodesiasticil  dignity. 
Even  Charles  L,  well  known  for  hb  devotion  to  the  chmeh^  adinit. 
ted«  in  his  dedamtton  of  the  17th  of  Jime^  1642,  but  two  oompo- 
nent  parts  of  parlianients--*the  secular  and  spizltnal  lords  in  the 
one  home,  and  the  commoDers  in  the  other.  The  instance  of  the 
Bishopof  Man,  who,  as  he  does  not  possess  a  banmy,  and  of  oonie- 
quence  is  no  lord,  cannot  hold  a  seat  in  parMament^  saffideotly 
attests,  even  to  this  day,  the  spirit  and  the  piindpie  of  thk 
question. 

In  the  year  1647>  the  clergy  became  aware  of  the  rash  and  pie. 
dpitate  step  which  they  had  taken  in  withdrawing  themsdtet  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  sought  to  retrace  that  step  by  petitum- 
ing  to  be  re-admitted  into  the  house,  aeocrding  to  ancient  eostoa; 
but  the  error  could  not  be  retrieved,  and  their  petition  was  sll  too 
late  to  produce  eflbct.  Nor  were  they  losers  in  this  pardcokraaly. 
The  pertinacity  with  which  they  insbted  upon  their  eccksisitie 
prerogatives,  instead  of  procuring  for  them  the  least  advantsgeor 
oompensation  for  what  they  had  lost  in  the  political  drde,  sctoslly 
occasioned  the  loss  of  even  some  dvil  rights  whidi  th^  originsUy 
possessed.  It  was  formerly,  afier  the  example  of  the  upper  home, 
where  some  prelates  held  seats,  not  in  thdr  right  of  eoeksisstic  dig- 
nity, but  simply  as  secular  lords,  also  in  the  other  house  for  Moe 
curates  and  parsons  to  sit  there,  in  the  capadty  of  representstiniol 
cities  and  boroughs.  Since  the  roformation,  this  practioe  beesise 
less  frequent,  and  ultimatdy  no  ecdesiastic,  of  any  grsdc,  «tf 
elected  to  a  seat  in  the  commons.  Thus  we  may  perodve  the  gndnsl 
extinction  of  the  dergy  from  the  seat  of  secular  and  representatifg 
legislature.  Yet,  although  the  public  voice  was  against  thflDi  the 
clergy  were  not  l^;ally  incapadtated  until  1804,  when  a  faaad  set 
of  parliament  set  at  once  its  seal  upon  the  question,  which  not  osly 
exduded  Uiem  from  the  House  of  Commons,  but  also  inteidieled  to 
them  the  practice  of  several  branches  of  dvil  industry,  such  ufsm- 
ing,  commerce,  etc. 

The  same  mardi  of  seeming  casual  events  which  marked  the  con. 
podtion  of  the  parliament  is  not  less  viable  in  the  histoty  and  pro- 
gress of  its  ^here  of  operadoos*  A  legislative  power,  in thetiae 
sense  of  the  word,  did  not  originally  belong  to  the  faaroair  eten 
when  they  alone  constituted  the  sole  body  of  parliament  They 
merdy  formed  an  assembly,  under  the  preddency  of  the  kiag;  tn^ 
their  oolleetive  senatorial  power  extended  no  fisrther  than  ss  judiasl 
advisers  of  the  great  courUof^ees  of  their  liege  lord.    The  bus  ^ 
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the  country  never  emanated  from  even  this  dass^  except  occasionally^ 
when  accidental  circumstances  placed  in  their  hand  a  temporary 
strength,  of  which  they  certainly  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage,  and 
to  dictate  laws  to  their  sovereign.  Not  even  the  formation  of  the 
House  of  Commons  (although  it  wrought  many  and  great  changes  in 
the  operations  of  parliament)  rendered  them  competent  for  legisla- 
tion. Their  whole  power  in  legislation  went  no  further  than 
merely  the  tone  of  advice,  recommendation,  and,  perhaps,  occasion- 
ally, suhmissive  remonstrance ;  while  the  monarch  was  left  entirely 
to  his  own  free  will,  to  grant  or  refuse  as  it  might  seem  to  him  fit. 
This  condition  of  legislature  continued  for  centuries,  and  the  royal 
pcodamatton  was  the  only  supreme  law.  Sir  Edward  Coke  (inst. 
iii.,  162),  it  is  true,  asserts  that  the  royal  proclamations  had  no  force 
or  anthority  but  when  they  were  based  upon  the  existing  law  ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Sir  Edward  Coke,  oontempcnrary  with 
Elisabeth  and  the  first  of  the  Stuarts,  lived  also  at  the  time  when 
the  law,  or  rather  the  spirit  which  generates  law,  had  taken  a  new 
foon,  and  the  thoughts  of  men  were  engaged  in  devising  the  means 
of  limiting  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  sovereign.  In  the  latter  days 
of  Coke,  the  promise  of  former  monarchs  was  considered  binding 
by  lanf,  even  to  subsequent  princes ;  so  much  so,  that  ncfv  rights 
were  claimed  by  the  people,  as  if  they  were  merely  the  renewal  of 
what  had  only  laid  dormant. 

On  the  subject  of  the  original  mode  of  legislation,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  it  emanated  solely  and  independently  from  the 
throne.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  whose  foreign  wars  compelled 
him  often  to  dispense  with  those  means  calculated  to  keep  up  the 
sovereignty  of  the  throne  at  home,  we  find  the  first  traces  of  real 
distinction  between  royal  proclamations  and  parliamentary  acts. 
Indeed,  the  legislative  power  of  parliament,  such  as  it  exists  at  pre- 
sent, owes  its  full  and  extensive  force  to  a  few  incidents  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  sphere  of  the  operations  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons  was  for  a  long  time  confined — as  the  iiert^at 
in  the  states-general  of  France — to  mere  petitions  and  complaints  of 
grievances  fdoUancetJ,  which,  in  addition  to  the  resolutions  of  the 
lords  and  the  replies  of  the  king,  served  each  time  as  a  guide  for 
the  judges  in  the  framing  of  new  statutes,  soon  after  the  dissolution 
of  each  parliament.  By  such  a  proceeding,  the  judges  had  it 
entirely  in  their  power  to  favour  the  royal  will ;  and  that  they  did 
so,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  resolutions  of  parliament,  several 
instances  which  occurred  under  Richard  II. — when  laws  were  esta- 
blished apparently  based  on  the  resolutions  of  parliament,  but  in 
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fact  emanating  from  the  co»voca/io»— sufficiently  testify.  Thus,  it 
happened  that  a  law  was  passed^  in  1381,  hy  which  the  arm  of 
secular  justice  was  to  he  claimed  for  the  preserration  of  spiritutl 
orthodoxy.  That  law  had  been  passed  without  the  consent  of  the 
commons :  it  was  certainly  revoked  ac  their  protest  in  the  next  rit- 
ting  of  parliament,  but  it  has  not  been  removed  from  the  statute 
book  even  to  the  present  day. 

The  efforts  of  the  commons  to  remedy  this  evil  remained  ineflec- 
tual  until,  instead  of  precarious  petitions,  the  more  developed  spirit  of 
liberty  introduced  into  the  house  substantial  bills  of  law.  The  peti- 
tion of  the  house  then  gradually  became  changed ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Henry  YL,  so  far  had  its  authority  progressed,  that  the  hills  of  the 
commons  were  no  longer  liable  to  arbitrary  caprice,  but  demanded  at 
once  either  the  direct  and  positive  assent  or  refusal  of  the  crown  upon 
every  clause. 

This  new  order  of  things,  although  it  told  well  for  public  liberty, 
and  appeared  to  promise  a  fair  share  and  balance,  in  the  l^slatiTe 
department,  to  both  houses,  yet  fell  far  short  in  realization  and  the 
scope  of  action.  The  crown,  although  it  could  not  now  proceed,  is 
formerly,  according  to  the  impulse  of  its  own  imperious  will,  was 
nevertheless  not  prevented  in  the  perpetration  of  open  injustice  and  ar- 
bitrary actions ;  and,  until  the  time  of  the  Stuarts  (the  monarchs  shel- 
tering themselves  under  the  legal  shade  of  the  I^islative  wisdom  of 
parliament,  which  always  proved  a  ready  pander  to  their  will)  e?aded 
every  restraint  which  the  parliament  had  instituted  for  the  r^ulatioa 
of  the  authority  of  the  crown.  Thus,  the  most  oppressive  laws  were 
issued  from  the  parliament,  which,  in  the  last  years  of.  Henry  VIII., 
finally  sank  into  such  a  fanaticism  of  submission  as  to  defy,  with  the 
exception  of  the  senate  under  the  Cffisars,  any  parallel  in  history. 

In  less  than  seven  years  after  (from  1536  to  1543),  the  pariiameDt 
had  delivered  up  to  the  whim  of  Henry  VIII.  the  personal  libeity, 
property,  and  conscience,  of  every  Englishman ;  and,  lasUy,  itself, 
and  all  its  rights  and  privileges,  without  the  slightest  reserve  or  ex- 
ception, and  converted  monarchical  fraud  and  tyranny  into  public  law. 
The  parliament  did  not  scruple  to  invest  that  prince  with  the  most 
unlimited  power,  not  merely  on  the  subject  of  levies  of  money  or  jo- 
dicial  authority  ;  it  placed  in  his  hands  the  arbitrary  division  of  the 
realm,  the  investment  of  lands,  dignities,  liberties,  and  privileges 
of  all  kinds.  It  empowered  him  and  his  successors  to  revoke^  at 
pleasure,  every  act  of  parliament  (before  the  lapse  of  21  years),  bj 
royal  letters  patent.     It  sanctioned  and  confirmed  in  anticipation,  as 
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binding  and  legal,  certain  articles  of  faitb,  and  all  those  dogmas, 
whatever  they  might  be,  which  the  clergy  in  committee  were  to  frame, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  crown.  Yet  further ;  it  set  on  an  equal  value 
of  legality  the  royal  proclamations  with  acts  of  parliament ;  and  in 
acknowledging  the  judicial  authority  of  the  body  of  the  nine  members 
of  the  privy  council,  whose  province  was  the  protection  of  the  royal 
lights,  it  converted  the  transient  encroachments  of  the  cabinet  into 
standing  and  positive  laws.  Indeed,  the  parliament  of  this  period  ex- 
hibited the  most  disgraceful  aspect,  and  no  darker  page  is  there  in 
the  volume  of  our  history,  than  that  which  tells  of  the  eighth  Henry 
and  his  parliament.  Thd  parliament  of  that  time  destroyed  the  buds 
of  constitutional  liberty  which  had,  through  so  many  centuries,  been 
fostered  with  so  much  care,  and  might  itself  have  stood  on  record  as 
the  last  legulative  assembly  in  England,  had  not  the  sovereign  him- 
self discovered  it  to  have  been  a  serviceable  and  convenient  instru- 
ment for  the  accomplishment  of  his  several  purposes. 

Even  the  common  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  so  sacred  to  all 
nations,  even  in  their  first  stages  of  civilization,  was,  during  the  above 
period,  neither  observed  or  reverenced ;  and  whenever  the  protection 
of  the  law  was  claimed,  it  was  evident  that  claim  was  made  more  for 
the  purpose  of  gratifying  a  feeling  of  revenge  than  for  aught  concern- 
ing the  ends  of  justice.  The  ministers  of  Edward  11^  and  also  of 
Richard  II.,  were  not  judged^  but  persecuted — ^the  first,  without  the 
least  interference  of  the  commons,  who,  in  their  turn,  vented,  in  like 
manner,  their  signal  wrath  against  the  mistress  and  counsellors  of 
Edward  IIL  In  the  two  former  cases,  the  pretended  judges  were  so 
perfectly  aware  of  the  irregularity  and  injustice  of  their  proceedings, 
that  the  lords  seized  the  earliest  opportunity  of  obtaining  from 
Edward  II.  a  formal  acquittal  of  guilt  (indemnity) ;  whilst  the  parlia- 
ment under  Richard  II.  passed  the  shameful  and  stultifying  resolu- 
tiouy  that  its  proceedings  should  not  be  taken  as  a  standard  for  the 
coorts  of  justice. 

Under  Edward  III.  attempts  were  made  to  ^j.  and  extend  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  higher  functionaries  far  beyond  the  limits  assigned 
by  later  ages.  The  parliament,  in  return  for  a  certain  subsidy  which 
they  had  granted,  demanded  of  the  king  that  he  should,  on  every 
third  day  during  the  sitting  of  parliament,  take  upon  himself  the 
duties  of  the  higher  state  functionaries — with  the  exception  of  the 
two  royal  courts  of  justice — ^in  order  that  the  latter  might  be  brought 
to  account  for  the  administration  of  their  respective  departments. 
Edward  certainly  gave  his  consent  to  this ;  but  the  wary  monarch 
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acted  under  a  seeret  reservation,  of  whidi,  when  be  had  obtained  the 
money  he  needed,  he  immediately  ayailed  hhnaelf,  declaiingy  ftanUy 
and  openly,  that  he  never  intended  to  keep  his  pronuse.  Under 
Richard  11^  the  whole  body  of  the  judges  pMed  the  resolutioD,  tliat 
ndther  themselves  nor  the  mmisters  of  the  crown  should  be  ament- 
ble  to  accusation,  or  subjective  to  enquiry,  vnthout  the  consent  of  the 
latter ;  and  although  this  step  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  cauaes  which 
eventually  deprived  the  unhappy  king  of  his  life  and  throne,  it  wu 
nevertheless  adopted  by  his  immediate  successor,  Henry  IV.  The 
trial  of  Buckingham  in  1626  may  be  considered  as  the  firat  judidal 
proceeding  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  tone  of  the  constitiilieD ; 
and  from  that  period  we  find  the  influence  and  ascendency  of  parlia- 
ment steadily  assume  that  independent  and  constitutioiial  chaneter 
for  which  it  has  since  become  so  mnch  distinguished :  it  no  looger 
hesitated  to  condemn  a  culpable  minister,  or  permit  the  crown  to 
retain  in  its  councils  individuals  who  had  not  the  confidence  of 
parliament 

Until  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  when  the  state  of  aodety  m 
England  had  undergone  a  complete  revolution,  parliament  was,  in 
fact,  rather  a  money-supplying  than  legislative  power  in  the  states 
and,  like  most  other  money-dealers,  it  was  always,  more  especially  at 
the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  niggardly  and  narrow-minded  in  the  fur- 
nishing of  the  most  necessary  supplies,  however  small  in  amomit: 
yet,  at  the  same  time  that  the  parliament  exhibited  this  parsimonioiB 
frugality  of  spirit  on  the  subject  of  money,  the  higher  qualities  of 
character  were  neglected,  and  the  most  precious  moral  treasure;  Ae 
rights  and  independence  of  the  nation  squandered  away  with  the 
most  lavish  and  thoughtiess  insensibility.  In  these  times,  the  paitta- 
ment  consented  to  every  proposed  law,  however  unjust,  whieb  em- 
nated  from  the  government,  without  the  slightest  notion  of  cnqoiiy 
as  to  the  tendency  of  its  bearing.  So  utterly  unconsdous  werethe 
people  of  any  thing  like  a  moral  feeling  of  national  indqiendeooe^ 
and  so  confined  their  views  of  their  own  importance  in  the  pc^taeal 
field,  that  the  utmost  service  which  they  expected  from  their  repie- 
sentatives  was  confined  to  economy  in  the  supplies  of  money;  and, 
indeed,  the  one  and  only  spirit  which  actuated  both  the  peo^  sod 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  their  occasional  political  struggles,  ms 
tliat  of  pecuniary  restraint  to  the  monarch.  The  Ofninon,  loo^  wirii 
which  the  crown  considered  the  parliament,  was  perfiectly  in  keepm^ 
with  that  of  the  people :  in  fact,  it  was  viewed  in  no  other  l%ht  tbsa 
merely  as  a  body  whose  sole  province  it  was  to  fix  the  rate  of  taxes* 
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Queen  £lnid)eth  even  piqued  herself  upon  the  merit  of  convoking 
pariiament  as  seldom  as  possible.  But  Elisabeth  was  a  shrewd  and 
frugal  princess,  and  avoided  the  parliament  through  fear  of  the  dan- 
gerof  losing  some  of  her  prerogatives,  of  which  she  was  rery  tena- 
oioiu*  The  state  of  England  in  these  times  resembled,  with  respect 
to  taxes,  that  of  Turkey,  where  the  sultan,  even  i&  the  midst  of  ail 
bis  power,  lacks  that  one  power  of  levying  taxes ;  and  it  is  to  the 
detriment  and  injury  of  the  people  that  it  is  so.  The  people  in  Tor- 
key  are  left  to  the  merciless  oppression  of  the  grasping  pachas, 
wIk),  in  their  turn,  are  agam  plundered  by  the  sultan.  In  &igland 
it  compelled  the  queen  to  a  general  traffic  in  monopolies,  commerce, 
and  trades  of  every  kind. 

There  are  few  facts  in  history  of  more  evident  truth  than  the  cir- 
comstanoe  that  England  owes  its  most  important  rights  of  liberty, 
not  to  the  wisdom  of  her  parliament,  or  the  generosi^  of  her  king, 
but  solely  to  the  continual  need  of  money  in  which  her  princes  were 
erer  exposed,  in  consequence  of  those  expensive  wars  m  which  they 
were  mcessantly  involved  with  France. 

The  advantages  acoruing  from  those  embarraased  circumstances 
were,  in  some  measure,  forced  upon  parliament.  That  body,  fbr 
ceniories,  never  dreamt  of  any  legislative  scheme  beyond  that  of 
Kcoring  the  independence  of  the  treasury  of  the  crown,  in  direct 
opposition  to  its  own  mterests.  In  the  sixth  year  of  Henry  IV.,  par- 
liament not  only  recalled  several  investments  made  previously  by  the 
crown,  but  interdicted,  also,  the  sale  of  the  crown  estates,  without  its 
own  consent,  in  order,  as  they  said,  to  enable  the  king  to  defray  his 
own  expenses,  and  thus  lessen  the  burden  of  taxes.  The  same  policy 
of  the  pe<yple  and  their  representatives,  which  went  to  render  the 
crown  independent  in  its  revenues,  and  more  especially  to  enable  it  to 
establish,  at  its  own  eiqpence,  a  standing  army,  gave  to  Henry  VIU. 
the  means  of  carrying  on  his  enterprise  against  the  cloisters,  and  the 
rich  possessions  attached  to  the  same.  The  whole  revenue  of  the 
higher  establiahments  of  education  in  the  reabn  was  appropriated,  in 
1345,  to  that  effect ;  and  that  tiie  English  univerrities  ddd  not  fall 
before  the  rapacity  of  Henry  VIU.,  was  more  owing  to  his  gene- 
rosity than  the  consdentions  spirit  of  the  parliament  Happily  for 
the  national  liberty,  the  monarchs  in  general  possessed  not  t^t  sense 
^  prudence  and  economy  for  which  Elisabeth  was  so  celebrated. 
The  thooghtlees  profusion  with  which  Henry  YIII.  squandered  away 
his  treasures  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  collected,  worked  largely 
in  fiirthefing  the  growth  of  EngKsh  liberty  in  its  most  critical  and 
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feeble  moment ;  and  in  the  long  struggle  between  extravagant  incli- 
nations of  the  monarchs  and  the  ectmomical  temper  of  the  parliament, 
the  former  fortunately  prevailed. 

Moreover^  the  granti  of  auppUesy  to  whidi  the  operations  of  the 
house  were  originally  confined,  and  which  right  was  afterwards  deve- 
loped in  one  of  the  most  essential  principles  in  snpport  of  liber^,  is 
as  old  as  the  feudal  system,  which,  while  it  subjected  the  perNn  of 
the  bondsman  to  certain  services,  left  his  proper^  wholly  tmattarkpd 
—a  custom  which  prevailed  so  generally  thronghout  the  whole  of 
feudal  Germany,  that  no  taxes  could  be  raised  by  the  higher  direct 
vassals  of  the  crown  from  their  subjects,  the  minor  landholders,  with- 
out the  consent  of  their  immediate  superiors ;  a  circumstance,  whkh 
required  that  all  the  orders  for  pecuniary  supplies  should  be  couched 
in  terms  of  reqttetiif  while  the  requisition  for  personal  services  was 
signified  by  terms  of  command  and  imperious  order*  Instances  aie^ 
however,  not  wanting,  in  which  the  liege  lord  sometimes  took  the 
shortest  way  when  opportunity  presented  itself  or  his  need  was  nr« 
gent,  and  exacted  by  force  rather  than  request,  and  especially  so  in 
England,  where  the  royal  power  was,  in  the  earliest  period,  more  ex- 
tensive than  in  any  other  country,  and  the  kings  levied  Joreed  taxes, 
when  such  thmgs  were  unknown  in  the  other  parts  of  Europe. 

The  numerous  instances  of  remonstrances  uid  protestations  on  the 
part  of  parliament,  particularly  under  Edward  III.,  against  sneh 
forced  practices  of  taxation,  show  distinctly  their  frequent  occnnenoe, 
and  the  cause  which  finally  led  to  the  express  law  which,  in  cases  of 
taxation,  required  the  consent  of  both  houses.* 

It  is  wortJiy  of  observation,  as  well  as  a  curious  fact  in  the  histoiy 
of  English  liberty,  that  of  all  the  princes  of  England  who  wieUed 
the  arbitrary  sceptre,  none  trespassed  so  seldom  and  so  lightly  on  this 
delicate  point  of  national  feeling — ^the  arbitrary  enforcement  of  taxes 
•— «s  those  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  notwithstanding  the  express 
decision  of  the  judges  of  England,  which,  under  Henry  VIIL,  em- 
powered the  crown  to  levy  money  at  pleasure.  Perhaps  the  sdotioo 
of  this  point  may  be  found  in  the  faulty  title  of  this  family  to  tlw 
throne,  which  probably  rendered  these  princes  chaiy  of  standing  too 
prominently  opposed  to  their  subjects,  or  of  irritating  the  nstioDal 
mind  by  frequent  demands  of  money. 

In  order,  however,  to  avoid  an  open  breach  of  ancient  custoosr 
recourse  was  often  had  to  secret  and  fiedse  means  of  action ;  and 

*  Statute  24th  of  Edward  I.,  &c.,  tattagio  non  evneedendo. 
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large  sums  of  money  were  obtained  under  the  smooth  and  plausible 
term  of  benevolences,  brought  first  into  use  by  Edward  IV^  or  by 
monopolies,  the  sale  of  rights  and  privileges  of  all  sorts,  enormous 
fines,  etc^  which  distinguished  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Henry  VIII* 
took  a  very  direct  way  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose :  he 
raised  money  by  means  of  forced  loans — ^a  proceeding  which,  al- 
though it  was  not  accompanied  by  appearances  of  violence,  yet  was  of 
insidiously  dangerous  tendency  to  the  state.  The  first  levy  made 
under  that  dangerous  title  dates  from  1523,  and  proved  not  tiie  last 
of  the  kind.  Eventually  these  loans  were  settled  in  a  regular  way, 
by  parliament  taking  the  liability  upon  itself.  In  the  year  1529  a  re- 
odpt  m  full  was  given  by  parliament  for  all  the  debts  incurred  during 
Henry's  rdgn  ;  another  was  again  granted  in  1544,  with  this  addition, 
that  all  those  creditors  who  had  received  any  money,  as  payment  or 
part  payment,  on  account  of  the  king,  shoidd  be  called  upon  to  re- 
fund the  same.  No  sooner  was  the  king  in  possession  of  this  last 
grant  than  he  broke  his  faith  with  the  nation,  and  issued,  in  the  same 
year,  an  order  for  a  new  forced  loan. 

Against  the  abuses  of  monopolies,  which  grradually  grew  to  a  very 
mischievous  height,  a  decided  stand  was  not  made  until  1624,  when 
the  weight  of  the  grievance  becoming  sensibly  felt  throughout  the 
kingdom,  it  was  declared  by  the  nation  that  every  Englishman  being 
at  liberty  to  do  as  he  pleases,  provided  his  actions  do  not  clash  with 
the  laws  and  interests  of  the  state,  every  restraint  to,  or  interference 
with,  that  right,  whether  emanating  from  the  crown  or  any  other  au* 
thority,  should  be  considered  illegal. 

This  enactment,  although  it  clearly  indicated  the  advanced  state 
of  the  public  feelings,  both  as  regards  monarchical  as  well  as  of  ma- 
gisterial tyranny,  yet  gave  evidence  of  the  slow  growth  of  that  princi- 
ple of  independence  on  which  is  based  the  public  freedom  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  abuse  of  monopolies  was  not  generally  more 
mischievous  and  burdensome  than  that  of  forced  loans ;  yet  it  appears 
that  the  consideration  of  the  combined  questions  was  too  much  for 
tile  public  mind.  While  the  spirit  of  oppression  was  arrested  in  the 
form  of  monopoly,  it  was  still  suffered  to  exist  in  the  form  of  the 
forced  loan,  until,  under  Charles  I.,  it  grew  to  such  a  palpable  and 
alarming  extent  as  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  dimmest  political  thinker, 
and  exhibit  to  the  public  view  the  dreary  picture  of  the  actual  na- 
tional condition.  The  circumstance  which  worked  the  destruction  of 
the  forced  loan  system,  was  the  resolution  of  the  privy  council  in  the 
year  1629,  which  declared  that  the  urgency  of  public  afiairs  rendered 
any  delay  in  convoking  parliament  impossible,  and  that  the  king  is 
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compelled  to  levy  a  forced  loan  a^  af^  ad?aace  and  in  acoouni  of  the 
taxes  to  be  raised  in  the  next  session.  Whateyer  was  the  skill  vith 
which  the  king  and  his  adviserB  attempt^  tq  mask  their  prooeediogs, 
it  was  signally  fmstrated ;  the  public  mind  was  roused,  a  dedded  na- 
tional stand  was  madei  and  the  forced  loan  system  was  annibilatftd  by 
the  £unoi|s  bill  of  righU* 

In  the  forms  adopted  with  regard  to  the  giwta  of  taxesj  which 
rendered  it  incumbent  that  the  bil)  for  the  latter  should  originate 
with  the  House  of  Commons,  and  f|rom  them  be  sent  for  approval  or 
rejection  by  the  lords  and  the  crown,  we.  a^iin  trace  the  scddental 
influence  predcnninating  above  the  designs  of  l^blators. 

A  grievous  complaint  tendered  by  the  commons  against  the  reso- 
lution of  the  lords,  which  went  to  the  issue  of  a  writ  on  their  own 
authority,  in  concert  with  the  king,  merely  notifying  to  the  commou 
the  simple  circumstance,  induced  Henry  IV.  (in  the  ninth  year  of 
his  reign)  to  dedare  the  necessity  of  the  lords  and  commons'  recipro* 
cal  consultation  and  decision  in  the  matter  of  the  requisite  supplies  of 
which  the  state  might  be  in  need,  and  that  no  report  should  be  made 
on  the  subject  to  the  crown  until  it  had  received  the  sanction  of  both 
houses.  Thus  may  be  peroeived  the  cause  of  what  gradually  led  to 
exclusive  right  of  the  commons  to  originate  and  order  the  taxes-^ 
right  which  succeeding  ages  have  proved  to  have  been  maintaiaed 
more  by  the  steady  perseverance  of  the  commons  than  the  coosest 
of  the  lords  or  the  good  will  of  the  crown.  This  question  was  sob- 
sequenUy  agitated  at  York,  in  the  great  assembly  of  peers  convoked 
by  Charles  I.  at  that  place.  Clarendon  tells  us  Uiat  one  of  the  xneiB- 
bers  of  that  class  advanced  the  point,  whether  the  lords  alone  were 
not  entitled  to  grant  taxes  to  the  king ;  a  question  which,  we  think, 
would  scarcely  have  been  raised,  had  the  right  of  the  commoofl  bees 
so  firmly  established  and  so  formally  acknowledged.  Even  as  lafte  as 
the  year  1$71,  a  further  attempt  was  made  by  the  peers  to  item  or 
torn  aside  that  right.  In  the  bill  of  taxes  which  was  sent  to  the  pem 
from  the  lower  house,  the  former  pr^iosed  to  annex  boq^  additioDal 
clauses,  but  the  latter  annulled  them  by  a  formal  protest ;  from  which 
period  no  fiirther  attempts  were  made  to  dispute  with  the^i  thisy  in 
fact,  arrogated  right. 

It  was  not  until  a  very  Lite  period  that  the  operationa  of  parlisnent 
extended  themselves  to  other  branches  of  administralion*  Soon  after 
the  restoration,  the  need  of  money  in  which  Charles  11.  was  inses* 
santly  involved  completed  the  dependence  of  the  crown  on  the  par- 
liament, at  least  as  far  as  taxes  were  concerned.  The  right  of  wwrdr 
ship  and  purveyance,  which  had  been  treated  for  with  James  I*  ^ 
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jC^OOyOOO  offered  as  an  equivalent,  and  refused  by  that  prince,  were 
now  purchased  for  the  annual  sum  of  £.1009000 ;  and  an  act  of  par- 
liament of  the  year  1670  empowered  the  crown  to  dispose  of  the 
hee-hrm  rents,  the  last  remnant  of  the  old  independent  revenues  of 
the  kings  of  England*  About  the  same  time  fell  into  disuse  the 
form  of  subsidies:  the  last  are  of  1663.  Government,  however, 
continued  still  to  receive  the  necessary  supplies  for  all  the  depart- 
mmts  of  administration  inr  general,  without  parliament  ever  venturing 
to  specify  the  amount  of  the  sum  to  be  appropriated  to  each  division 
separately.  The  evils  arising  from  such  a  summary  and  vague  pror 
oeeding  are  sufficiently  characterized  in  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  who 
api»t>priated  the  sums  they  received  to  any  purposes  rather  than  those 
for  which  the  money  had  been  raised.  Tlie  finishing  stroke  to  a  com- 
plete and  consolidated  form  of  government  under  the  jealous  eye  of 
parliament,  was  at  length  given  by  the  revolution  of  1688.  From 
thai  period  a  certain  sum  was  granted  specifically  for  the  civil  list, 
and  the  rest  of  the  revenue  of  the  state  was  appropriated  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  several  departments  of  administration,  with  direct 
and  precise  orders  for  th^  use ;  also  account  to  be  rendered  of  the 
expenditure  to  both  houses  of  parliament  the  next  session.  The  best 
efkd  to  the  ameliorations  and  reforms  of  the  following  century,  was 
finally  given  in  1689,  when  it  was  resolved  that  the  grant  of  taxes 
ahoold  be  renewed  every  year,  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  bill  each 
time ;  a  drcumstance  that  rendered  all  the  officers  of  the  administra- 
tion, receiving  salaries^  completely  dependent  on  the  representatives 
or  the  nation. 

Thus,  by  the  hbtorical  glance  we  have  made,  we  find  the  English 
constitution  was  for  many  centuries,  and  even  down  to  comparatively 
modem  times,  nothing  more  than  a  sort  of  confused  monarchy,  desti- 
tute of  any  thing  like  fixed  rules  or  regulations.  For  many  centuries 
the  king,  barons,  clergy,  and  the  people,  were  ever  in  discord^  elash- 
ing  against  and  yielding  to  one  another  by  turns,  according  to  the 
force  of  circumstances.  Indeed,  the  earlier  history  of  England  is 
only  a  register  of  revolutions,  in  which  every  thing  was  either  in  rise 
or  decay,  the  victorious  party  always  de8tro3ring  the  work  of  tiie  van- 
quished. Only  in  feeble  and  formless  outlines  do  we  see  the  first 
sketches  of  the  noble  creations  of  subsequent  ages  ;  and  in  nearly  all 
of  them  the  proof  is  palpable  that  chance  and  accident,  even  in  the 
profoundest  inventions  of  legislators  and  politicians,  have  had  more 
share  than  the  light  of  human  sagacity. 
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SLAVERY    AND    THE    SLAVE    TRADE. 

Br    JAMES    ROSCOE. 

**  Yet,  yet,  degraded  men  !  th*  expected  daj, 

Which  breaks  your  Utter  cup,  is  far  away.*'-^Aif pbbll. 

Slavery  may  be  defined  as  the  condition  of  an  human  bemg 
who  is  the  property  of  another.  The  existence  of  such  a  rdatkm 
between  man  and  man  as  this  definition  implies^  is  perfectly  inde- 
fensible on  any  gnround  of  humanity  or  justice ;  it  is  utteriy  and 
equally  opposed  to  the  original  dictates  of  conscience  and  reason, 
and  to  every  article  in  the  code  of  christian  morality.  For  natural 
and  revealed  religion  agreeing  in  all  things^  differ  not  in  this,  that 
they  proclaim  personal  liberty  the  right  of  all  men,  to  be  forfeited 
alone  on  the  commission  of  crime  and  for  the  protection  of  society. 

The  earliest  inspired  record  of  our  race  informs  us  that  dominion 
was  given  by  the  Creator  to  man  over  the  fish  of  the  sea  and  over 
the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon 
the  earth.  Man  has  thus  by  divine  revelation,  no  less  than  from 
the  clear  intimations  of  Nature  (each  a  magnificent  commentary  on 
the  other),  an  undoubted  right  to  exercise  power  over  the  inferior 
animals ;  and  full  authority  is  conferred  upon  him  over  their  liber. 
ties  and  lives,  so  far  as  necessity  dictates  and  humanity  allows. 

For  his  own  use  they  were  formed,  and  he  has  a  consequent  riglit 
to  appropriate  them  to  his  own  use  accordingly.  But  that  man 
should  create  for  himself  a  property  in  any  of  his  fellow  creatures, 
is  not  only  neither  enjoined  or  permitted  by,  but  is  utterly  opposed 
to  every  standard  of  morality  acknowledged  by  christians. 

Even  were  a  man  so  degenerate  as  willingly  to  become  the 
bondsman  of  another,  it  would  be  but  an  aggravation  of  the  crime, 
arising  from  the  wilful  insult  offered  by  the  slave,  through  himself, 
to  the  Deity,  in  thus  degrading  his  Maker's  image  to  a  level  with 
the  brutes. 

That  of  nations  is  another,  and  the  remaining,  law  to  be  con- 
sidered  (more  particularly  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
African  slave  trade  is  supplied),  and  is,  indeed,  but  the  spirit  of  the 
natural  and  revealed  laws ;  consisting  in  the  application  of  the 
principles  enjoined  by  them  for  regulating  transactions  between 
individuals,  to  the  intercourse  between  nations.  The  key-stooe  of 
this  system  of  jurisprudence  is  stated  by  good  authority  to  be  die 
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golden  masdm  of  doing  unto  others  as  we  would  be  done  by  ;  and 
davery  involving  a  manifest  and  gross  violation  of  this  maxim>  is, 
consequently,  no  less  opposed  to  the  law  of  nations  than  to  the  dic- 
tates of  reason  and  religion. 

Slavery  thus  evidently  being  the  consequence  of  an  unauthorijEed 
exertion  of  power^  and  the  right  of  personal  liberty  being  undoubt- 
edly the  original  privilege  of  all  men,  be  it  ours  now  to  consider 
whether  any  tenable  grounds  exist,  on  which  may  be  based  a  denial 
of  this  common  right  to  the  African^-our  immediate  object  of  re- 
gard. The  only  justification  urged  for  such  an  exclusion  is  an 
alleged  inferiority,  consisting  in  colour  of  his  skin  and  the  weakness 
of  his  mental  faculties.  The  former  of  these  allegations  of  inferi- 
ority may  seriously  and  safely  be  said  to  resolve  itself  into  what 
may  vulgarly,  yet  with  propriety,  be  termed  a  mere  matter  of 
taste :  at  least,  that  the  accident  of  colour  alone  does  not  neces- 
sarily involve  inferiority,  every  unprejudiced  mind  will,  I  think, 
acknowledge. 

But,  admitting  now  that  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  negro 
have  as  yet  proved  only  by  exceptions  their  susceptibility  of  that  de- 
.gree  of  cultivation  common  among  ourselves,  I  yet  utterly  deny 
that  such  inferiority  precludes  him,  in  the  remotest  degree,  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  right  of  personal  freedom— «  right  universal  as 
humanity !  The  folly  of  an  affirmative  assertion  becomes  evident 
if  we  imagine  the  principle  it  would  countenance  to  be  carried  out 
and  acted  upon  generaUy,  thus  extending  it  to  all  members  of  our 
community.  A  slight  deficiency  of  intellect  would  then  undoubt- 
edly be  a  sufficient  justification  for  depriving  any  of  its  members  of 
their  rights  as  men  and  dtisens ! 

The  principle  which  appears  so  absurdly  unjust  when  applied  to 
the  case  of  individuals  in  this  manner,  without  restriction,  when 
transferred  as  unrestrictedly  to  the  case  of  nations,  can  admit.of  no 
palliation ;  for,  as  befcve  stated,  the  transactions  of  individuals  and 
nations  are  subject  to  the  same  general  rules.  How,  then,  can  be 
justified  the  practice  of  making  expeditions  into  the  territories  of 
nations,  although  remarkable  for  inferiority  of  intellect,  seijring 
their  unofiending  inhabitants,  and  with  aggravating  circumstances 
of  cruelty  conveying  them  to  a  distant  land,  and  dooming  them  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives  to  a  state  of  hopeless  slavery  ? 

I  do  not  consider  it  expedient  to  dwell  at  any  further  length  on 
this  portion  of  our  subject  relative  to  the  inferiority  of  the  African 
race ;  for,  thanks  be  to  heaven  I  the  day  is  gone  by  in  which  it  was 
necessary  to  counteract  opinions  such  as  were  once  promulgated  by 
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some  wbo  attempted  to  reason  down  the  n^roes  "  to  a  level  with 
the  ourang  outangs^  or  rather  the  ourangs  up  to,  or  above,  the  ne- 
groes." I  think  there  can  now  be  very  few,  I  earnestly  hope  tiiere 
may  be  none^  wbo  will  not  be  disposed  to  admit  the  possession  hj 
the  African  of  every  attribute  pertaining  to  an  accountable  bdng ; 
bis  possession  of  an  intelleot  sufficient  for  his  guidance  throagh 
this  world— of  a  soul  capable  of  immortal  happiness  in  the  next. 
He  is  indeed  a  negro,  but  he  is  also  a  man  ;  and  he  is  not  the  less 
a  man  by  being  a  negro  ! 

^  A  Briton  knows,  or,  if  he  knows  it  not, 

The  Scriptures  placed  within  his  reach,  he  ought. 

That  souls  have  no  discrimioating  hue. 

Alike  important  to  their  Maker*s  view  ; 

That  none  are  iVee  from  blemish  since  the  fidl. 

And  love  divine  has  paid  one  price  for  alL"— Gowpsn. 

To  prove  the  illegality  of  a  practice  is  rarely  sufficient  abne  to 
raise  public  indignation  against  the  crime  it  involves  ;  and  the  pre- 
sent object  being  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  public  in  the  cause 
of  the  still  injured  African,  would  have  led  the  writer  to  devote  a 
few  pages  to  some  account  of  the  cruelties  inseparable  from  the 
abominable  traffic  in  human  flesh  which  African  slavery  generates, 
had  not  the  recent  publication  of  Mr.  Fowell  Buxton  renderei 
such  an  account  quite  superfluous. 

His  interesting  publication  has  fully  informed  the  public  cf  the 
present  dreadful  condition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  proven  that  **  the 
number  (of  negroes)  annually  landed  in  Cuba,  Brazil,  &c,  u 
150,000,  being  more  than  the  whole  draft  upon  Aftka,  including 
the  countries  where  it  had  ceased,  when  the  shve  trade  oontniveny 
began.  Twice  as  many  human  beings  are  now  its  victims  as  when 
Wilberforce  and  Clarkson  entered  upon  their  noble  task;  and  etch 
individual  of  this  increased  number,  in  addition  to  die  hoRon 
which  were  endured  in  former  times,  has  to  sufier  from  being 
cribbed  up  in  a  narrow  space  on  board  a  vessel,  where  aceoDiBia> 
dation  is  sacrificed  to  speed.'' 

It  certainly  is  sufficiently  disheartening  at  first  to  learn  tibat  ail  our 
efibrts  have  so  utterly  failed  in  extirpating  the  slave  trade,  and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  multitude  of  bunaan  beings  annually  raviAed 
from  their  native  land  has  so  greatly  increased  since  we  ourselves 
abandoned  the  hateful  traffic. 

We  may,  indeed,  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  enormous  goilt 
of  countenancing  a  trade  in  human  flesh  and  Uood  can  no  longer  be 
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alleged  against  oar  country ;  but  we  are  by  no  means  entitled  to  rest 
satisfied  with  this*  Much  still  remains  to  be  done  by  us  towards 
eipiatiiig  our  Aart  of  the  crime  which  colonial  slavery  and  the 
slsTe  trade  involved  us  in.  Nay !  common  humanity  alone  the 
regard  which  we  ought  to  possess  for  the  whole  human  species— 
requires  that  we  should  only  cease  our  labours  when  every  nation 
on  earth  practically  acknowledges  the  sanctity  of  the  negro's  home. 

The  measures  hitherto  employed  for  the  destruction  of  the  slave 
trade  having  m  yei  proved  lamentably  unsuccessful,  a  knowledge  of 
the  means  by  which  this  desirable  object  may  bp  most  speedily  at- 
tained, and  the  habitations  of  the  African  rendered  secure  as  our 
own,  becomes  an  important  matter  of  enquiry. 

The  unfortunate  and  misguided  negroes  are  themselves  the  prin« 
cipal  agents  in  entrapping  their  fellow  countrymen,  and  selling 
tbem  to  the  white  traders ;  and  I  gather  from  Mr.  Bnxton's  work. 
The  Slave  Trade,  that  it  is  his  intention  shortly  to  offer  to  the  pub- 
lie  some  suggestions  for  making  the  negro  "  our  confederate  in  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade."  I  trust  his  scheme^  if  carried  out, 
will  meet  with  the  utmost  success  of  which  it  is  capable ;  but  at  the 
same  time  I  am  inclined  to  believe  (useful  and  powerful  an  aiudli- 
sry  as  the  negro  might  prove,  according  to  the  promised  plan),  that 
we  must  not  for  a  moment  cease  to  exert  our  utmost  influence  over 
the  Portuguese  or  any  other  nation  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in 
the  illegal  traffic,  notwithstanding  the  ill  success  we  have  hitherto 
expecienoed.  Perseverance  will  work  miracles ;  and  although  Mr. 
Powell  Buxton  urges  that  it  is  idle  to  suppose  we  can,  eren  in  half 
a  century,  arrive  at  an  universal  combination  of  all  nations  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  it  is  nevertheless  a  mere  matter  of 
specnlation  that  any  other  scheme,  however  calculated  to  be  success- 
fid,  will  accomplish  it  within  a  shorter  period  ;  and  at  all  events  it 
would  be  most  impolitic  to  desert  any  opportunity  which  presents 
itself  of  impressing  on  the  Portuguese  and  every  other  nation  our 
unalterable  determination  to  persist  in  eradicating  the  traffic ;  nor 
should  we  relinquish  but  rather  increase  our  means  of  capturing 
the  vessels  engaged  in  it.  I  do  not  widi  to  anticipate  Mr.  Fowell 
Buxton's  plan,  and  will  content  myself  wiUi  relying  on  public  con- 
sideration, that  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  exert  ounelves  in  every 
way  which  lies  in  our  power  for  the  attainment  of  entire  abolition, 
and  also  urging  the  importance  of  obtaining  the  co-operadon  of 
other  countries  for  that  purpose ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  Mr. 
Buxton  win  readily  admit  the  utility  of  aiming  at  this,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  attempts  to  carry  out  his  own  scheoM. 
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But,  in  the  fint  place,  to  secure  the  succeas  of  any  plan,  we  most 
ourselves  be  thoroughly  pervaded  by  a  determined  spirit  of  dmng  aU 
that  lies  in  our  power  towards  exterminating  this  shame  of  our 
globe.  Let  societies  be  formed  throughout  the  country  by  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  sacred  cause  of  humanity.  Such  a  spirit  at 
these  societies  would  be  calculated  to  keep  in  permanent  and  con- 
stant existence  would,  through  the  medium  of  a  metropolitan  com. 
mittee,  convejring  the  general  voice,  stimulate  successive  govern- 
ments to  seixe  hold  with  energy  of  every  opportunity  which  our 
constant  political  wiealings  with  other  nations  may  present,  and 
would  urge  them  to  make  it  an  invariable  condition  of  every  nego- 
dation  that  the  nation  in  question  shall  thenceforth  neither  direcily 
or  indirectly  countenance  the  slave  trade.  Many  opportunities 
of  this  nature  will  necessarily  arise,  in  which  our  nation  would,  I 
think,  from  its  great  and  extensive  influence,  be  enabled  to  eSott  a 
certain  though  gradual  diminution,  and  final  extirpation,  of  th^ 
evil  complained  of;  for,  although  faith  might  still,  for  a  time 
be  broken  withr  us,  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  and  the  trade  seoeUy 
carried  on  or  indirectly  encouraged,  yet  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
a  persevering  imposition  of  these  conditions,  and  following  up  the 
breach  of  them  as  effectively  as  possible,  must  finally  have  the  desr- 
ed  effect ;  and  at  the  least  must  greatly  aid  any  other  plan  whidi 
may  be  deemed  competent  to  work  out  a  speedier  and  more  eflfectoal 
defence  for  African  liberty  and  peace.  The  great  aUionenee 
which  would  thus  manifestly  and  repeatedly  be  exhibited  by  vs, 
would  certainly  have  some,  and  probably  a  growing,  weight  on 
other  governments,  and  might  induce  them  ere  very  long  to  enter 
into  our  views  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  it 
may  also  render  their  more  enlightened  inhabitants  willing  to  asist 
us,  in  some  degree,  in  carrying  out  our  wishes.  Far  be  it  fimra  me 
to  oppose  the  introduction  of  any  feasible  plan  for  the  abolitiaB  of 
the  slave  trade  ;  I  only  desire  that  what  may,  after  all,  prove  the 
main  prop,  and  can  never  cease  to  be  a  considerable  support,  shall 
neither  be  wholly  or  partially  abandoned. 

The  struggle  seems  likely  to  prove  a  protracted  one ;  and  sode- 
ties  (as  now  suggested)  may  be  found  useful  in  keeping  up  a  neees- 
sary  share  of  public  attention  on  the  subfect,  throughout  its 
progress. 

It  is  sufficient  for  my  present  object  to  throw  out  these  rema^, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  attracting  public  attention  to  tbe 
very  important  subject  from  the  consideration  of  which  they  arise. 
To  the  strong  feeling  of  the  British  public,  continually  acting  on 
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the  gov^nment^  and  strenuously  pressing  upon  it  the  adoption  of 
every  plan  holding  out  a  promise  of  success,  we  must  look,  as  con- 
taining the  germ  of  African  peace,  liberty,  and  happiness.  For- 
saken by  as,  the  African  becomes  a  brutalized,  degraded,  and  heart- 
broken creature ;  succoured  by  us,  he  may  yet  attain  the  rank  and 
rights  of  a  man,  the  feelings  and  hopes  of  a  christian. 

Let  us,  then,  in  every  manner  which  may  present  itself,  endea- 
vour to  expedite  the  good  work  of  emancipating  our  fellow  men 
from  their  liability  to  cruelty  and  oppression.  Let  us  keep  ever  in 
mind  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  which  so  many  of  our  sable  bre- 
thren still  undergo.  But  surely  there  is  one  who  will  not  desert 
the  creatures  whom  he  has  formed !  Then  let  us  not  be  discou- 
raged, or  suffer  the  existing  heart-rending  state  of  the  Slave  Trade 
to  prompt  us  to  consider  the  ever-hallowed  cause  of  humanity  as 
hopeless ;  and  that  further  endeavours  to  assert  or  assist  it  must  be 
in  vain.  The  opportunity  is  still  afforded  you,  the  English  people, 
of  bursting  the  "  Libyan's  adamantine  bands,"  and  do  not  reject  it ! 

Ckmsider  the  fearful  agonies  which  thousands  of  j^uman  beings 
are  at  this  very  moment  undergoing  in  some  pestilential  slave  ship, 
whose  abhorred  and  gloomy  shape  moves  heavily  with  its  guilty 
load  over  the  abyss  of  waters.  Stowed  to  suffocation  within  its 
hold,  human  beings  of  both  sexes  are  placed,  with  the  most  hateful 
and  abominable  disregard  of  every  decency,  in  constant  and  disgust- 
ing contiguity ;  thus  to  remain  for  many  weary  weeks,  unless  released 
from  present  misery  and  future  woe  by  a  merciful  Providence. 
Thus  are  many  of  your  fellow  creatures  suffering,  men  in  their 
agony  biting  the  flesh  of  those  around  them ;  women  growing  rav- 
ing mad  for  the  want  of  God*s  commonest  luxury,  a  draught  of 
water  ;  while  the  helpless  cry  of  the  just-bom  child,  and  the  expir- 
ing groan  of  the  adult  mingle  in  horrible  chorus !  the  dead  and  the 
living  chained  together ;  while  you,  perhaps,  in  ease  and  affluence, 
are  enjoying  all  the  many  blessings  which  a  bountiful  Providence 
has  vouchsafed  so  largely  to  bestow  on  this,  our  favoured  native 
land.  Let,  then,  these  very  blessings  be  but  as  so  many  induce- 
ments, prompting  the  display  of  your  gratitude  to  the  Divine 
CHver,  by  succouring  the  creatures  whom  he  has  formed  ! 

That  Being,  most  merciful  and  compassionate,  whose  divine  per- 
fections for  our  imitation  and  love  are  chronicled  in  the  pages  of  the 
New  Testament,  has  invoked  blessings  on  him  who,  in  His  name, 
dull  render  even  the  slightest  benefit  to  a  fellow  creature.  And 
have  we  not  now  a  noble  and  illustrious  opportunity  of  evincing  our 
gratitude  to  Him  who  suffered  for  us  all,  by  thus  obeying  his  in- 
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junction  of  doing  good?     The  Afiiean  was  assoredly  not  eiduded 
from  the  universal  precept  I 

A  recent  and  valuable  puUicatioOf  before  aUoded  to^  renden  it 
quite  unneoenary  for  me  to  dwell  on  scenes  of  misery  and  aufferiag 
whose  very  mention  haxrows  up  the  soul,  and  makes  the  Uood  boii 
with  indignation.    In  the  contemplation  of  these  scenes,  man  (too         | 
often  attributing  to  the  Deity  the  same  feelings  which  inflaeace 
himself)  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  marvelling,  for  a  momenti         i 
that  the  Everlasting  Arms  are  not  stretched  forth,  that  the  Omni- 
potence of  Destruction  is  not  terribly  revealed,  at  the  cost  of  tboie         I 
who  commit  such  enormous  outrages  against  humanity !  ! 

In  conclusion,  it  would  seem  that  to  the  public  feeling  of  our  , 
country  alone,  in  the  first  instance,  (which,  not  now  defident,  must 
not  be  sufiered  to  grow  torpid),  is  the  final  extirpation  of  this  unnt. 
tural  traffic— offensive  to  Gkid  and  hateful  to  man — ^to  be  attiibated; 
and  although  it  is  very  possible  that  we  may  not  live  to  see  the 
accomplishment  of  African  redemption,  yet  it  is  not  the  less  oor 
doty  to  assist  in  the  good  work  because  we  may  not  behold  the 
fruits  of  our  labours.  And  even  now,  in  some  d^ree,  "  proplietic 
hope'*  may  recompense  our  toils,  by  pointing  out  what  we  may  n- 
tionally  expect  as  the  effect  of  our  exertions,  if  proqwred  (ss  we 
trust)  by  Heaven. 

We  may  thus  look  forward  to  a  time  when  the  tribes  of  A£rici, 
no  longer  molested  by  traders  in  human  flesh,  shall  estaUish  t 
friendly  intercourse  with  more  civilised  nations ;  when,  education 
and  religion  exerting  their  combined  influence  over  the  mind  of  the 
now  untutored  savage,  he  shall  become  equally  inteUigent  with  the 
inhabitants  of  other  lands  (for  who  will  venture  to  drcumsaibe  the 
bounds  of  intellect  ?  who  will  dare  to  mark  the  limits  of  impiove- 
ment  in  any  human  mind  ?) ;  when  populous  cities  shall  ariie,  snd 
all  the  blessings  of  civilisation  shall  have  taken  ineradicable  nxA  in 
the  land  of  the  now  degraded  negro ;  and  when  he  himself,  fesrlev 
of  thraldom,  diall  walk  a  free  man  on  his  native  soil,  with  erect 
front  and  unquailing  eye,  equally  conscious  of  his  own  proper  dig- 
nity as  a  man,  of  his  present  duty  and  future  hopes  as  a  ehristisii. 

When  these  remarkable,  but  by  no  means  improbable,  remits 
shall  have  taken  place,  the  grass  may  have  often  flourished  sod 
faded  over  the  spot  where  our  neglected  bones  are  laid.  Yei !  we 
may  be  dead,  our  names  unknown,  our  sorrows  and  oor  joys  blotted 
out  of  earth  for  ever.  But  even  then  the  spirit  of  us,  although 
dead,  will  be  abroad  and  mighty  in  the  world.  We  may  die,  hot 
our  exertions  are  immortal ;  their  effects  will  be  felt  in  ages  snd  hy 
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generations  when  we  ourselves  shall  be  utterly  forgotten.  Then  let 
us  not  be  idle,  seeing  so  much  is  in  our  power ;  let  us^  therefore, 
endeavour  to  hasten  the  advent  of  that  day  which  is  to  crown  our 
labours  with  a  glorious  success.  If  it  never  comes— if  the  African 
race  are  destined,  tribe  after  tribe,  to  disappear  from  the  earth,  let 
lis  still  remember  that  there  is  a  bbino  whose  mercies  are  over  all 
his  works,  whom  we,  in  being  just  and  merciful,  imitate ;  who  fails 
not  to  iecompen8e-*the  Gk>D  of  the  white  man  and  the  black ! 


AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  EXPEDIENCY  AND  MEANS  OF 
ELEVATING  THE  PROFESSION  OF  THE  EDU. 
CATOR  IN  THE  ESTIMATION  OF  THE  PUBLIC* 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THB  BDUGATIVB  OFFICE  C0N8IDBBBD  IN  •  ITS  JUST  BLBYATION, 
AND  THB  C0NSBQUBNGB8  UPON  THB  BDUCATOB,  THB  SGHOLAB^ 
AND  THB   NATION. 

Thb  antithesis  of  the  foregoing  argument  is  the  just  and  essen- 
tial elevation  of  the  educative  office^  and  its  consequences.  What- 
ever can  be  said  of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  highest  secular 
professions  is  transcended  by  the  office  of  the  educator^  which,  as  it 
essentially  ranks  above,  so  is  it  the  producer  and  conservator  of, 
every  other  profession.t  The  dignity  of  the  senator  and  the  judge, 
the  advocate  and  the  physician,  should  be  rather  contributive  to  the 
office  of  the  educator  than  excised  from  and  independent  of  it,  for 
the  several  learned  professions  owe  both  their  learning  and  import- 

*  Continued  from  page  128. 

•f  **  Education  Is,  in  truth,  the  first  concern  of  society,  and  it  ought  to  have 
the  energies  of  society's  best  minds.  The  Athenians,  who  had  glimpses  of 
whatever  was  most  glorious,  did  in  ttiis  matter  leave  mankind  a  great  exam- 
ple. Teaching  was  the  honourable  occupation  ot  their  greatest  men.  The 
brightest  minds  of  Athenian  philosophy  were  the  instructors  of  Athenian 
youth ;  so  keenly  was  the  truth  felt  that  the  mature  intelligence  and  moral 
power  could  perform  no  hi^er  fimction  than  that  of  rearing  up  the  same 
predous  fruits  in  the  rising  minds  of  the  community.** — The  Educator^  page 
83,  84. 
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ftnce  to  the  educative  office ;  and  though  learning  may  be  fetdicd 
from  a  source  morally  impure,  the  honour  and  integrity  of  the  pro* 
fessions^  and  the  utility  of  their  application,  can  be  deiiTed  only 
from  a  more  dignified  profession  and  system  of  education.  The 
integrity  of  trade  is  far  less  important  to  society  than  the  integrity 
of  the  professions ;  for  the  loss  from  the  former  is  merely  pecaniaiy 
and  partial,  while  its  transactions  are  subject  to  examination ;  but 
the  integrity*  of  a  minister,  a  senator,  a  judge,  advocate,  physidtD, 
or  lawyer,  involves  the  life,  possessions,  and  happiness  of  mankifnl. 
How  infinitely  more  important,  then,  that  their  professioos,  nosed 
almost  above  scrutiny,  should  be  worthy  of  public  confidence,  b^  a 
rigid  and  educated  intellectual  and  moral  integrity.  The  prafessdoo 
of  the  educator  can  alone  discipline  and  cultivate  the  mind  for  these 
important  offices ;  and  according  as  this  primary  operation  is  ek. 
vated  or  depressed,  will  the  several  professions  be  useful  or  detri- 
mental to  mankind.  But  the  character  of  the  learned  professions  is 
further  important  to  society,  that  the  inferior  vocations  of  life  are 
all  influenced  by  their  example.  It  is  the  corruption  of  the  higher 
duties  which  deteriorates  and  taints  the  whole  scale  of  the  commer- 
cial world,  and,  by  a  striking  and  vivid  example  holds  out  a  general 
inducement  and  patronage  of  evil.  But  the  elevation  of  the  first 
and  formative  office— the  educative — must  be  followed  by  the  ele- 
vation of  every  other  profession  and  trade.  The  moral  tone  of 
society  being  given  from  the  first  perceptions  of  the  infant  mind, 
will  pervade  the  whole  social  frame,  and  grow  up  into  an  unirerssl 
harmony  and  fellowship  of  virtue. 

The  elevation  of  the  profession  of  the  educator  must  be  cojcnsu 
cnt  with  the  elevated  capacity  and  character  of  the  educator.f  The 
direct  consequence  of  the  elevation  of  the  office  will  be  the  national 
attention  to  the  suitability  of  the  master.  This  care  will  act  in  both 
parties,  to  the  greater  benefit  of  the  office.  As  the  nation,  through 
its  representatives,  will  be  severe  in  judging  of  the  educator,  he 
will  not  dare  to  meet  their  opinion,  unless  conscious  of  his  qualifica- 
tions and  meetness  for  the  duties  of  the  office ;  a  jealous  scrutiny  on 
the  part  of  the  electors  will  deter  unable  men  from  intruding  them- 
selves, and  usurping  the  highest  dignity  of  the  state.    All  parties 

*  The  word  **  integrity**  here  means  the  moral  and  intellectual  fitness  for 
the  offices,  more  than  the  pecuniary  honesty. 

f  ^  The  intrinsic  value  of  our  cause  is  great.  It  requires  an  unconmaii 
elevation  of  heart,  singleness  of  sight,  absolute  submission  to  the  guidance  of 
Providence,  inde&tigable  exertion,  undaunted  courage,  constant  seU-deoiili 
the  humility  of  love,  and  the  strength  of  heroes.**— ./Vslo/Snrjri. 
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will  be  Tigilantoyer  the  interest  of  schools^  for  the  interest  of  every 
indiTidaal  will  be  concerned  in  their  success.    This  constant  public 
scrutiny  and  veneration  of  the  office  will  securely  guard  its  duties 
from  injury  and  degradation.    The  educator  will  shrink  from  so 
severe  and  hbnourable  a  profession,  unless  he  possess  the  highest 
moral  and  intellectual  endowments.    A  new  strife  will  be  given  to 
men,  the  emulation  of  goodness  and  intelligence ;  a  new  order  of 
men  will  spring  up  for  a  new  government,  to  dispose  and  guide  the 
moral  and  intellectual  character  of  a  nation.    '^  When  a  people  shall 
learn  that  its  greatest  benefactors  and  most  important  members  are 
men  devoted  to  the  liberal  instruction  of  all  its  classes,  to  the  work 
of  raising  to  life  its  buried  intellect,  it  will  have  opened  to  itself 
the  path  of  true  glory.   To  teach,  whether  by  word  or  action,  is  the 
highest  function  on  earth."*    And  this  sublime  lesson  the  people 
win  learn,  and  having  once  learned  will  establish.     The  educator, 
ennobled  by  his  profession,  distinguished  for  his  success,  illustrious 
from  his  personal  character,  will  be  looked  upon  with  veneration 
and  gratitude ;  he  will  feel  the  nobility  of  his  office,  that  from  his 
effi)rts  the  intellect  of  a  people  is  to  be  -raised  from  an  insensible 
apathy  and  corruption^  to  an  active  and  vital  principle  of  intelli- 
gence and  virtue.    There  will  be  no  littleness  in  his  views,  no  con- 
traction of  character,  no  plea  of  expediency,  to  hide  the  weakness 
and  meanness  of  his  own  mind.    His  office,  like  the  eye  of  heaven, 
culminates  over  him ;  with  its  moral  altitude  he  compares  his  own 
character,  his  responsibility,  and  his  success ;  he  admits  of  no  deca- 
dence, no  fixed  point  of  excellence  to  repose  upon.     He  is  the  high 
priest  of  God,  and  the  "  minister  and  interpreter  of  nature ;"  the 
mediator  between  mind  and  matter,  between  the  law  and  functions 
of  the  physical  world,  and  the  moral  and  abstract  law  of  the  ra. 
tional  world.     His  office  is  pre-eminent  in  dignity,  for  his  duties 
are  universal  in  their  results.    He  is  not  the  mere  teacher  of  parti, 
culars,  but  the  inducer,  correcter,  and  exemplar  of  intelligence  and 
virtue ;  his  first  principle  is  love,  on  that  he  raises  the  moral  super- 
structure of  his  plan.     Parents  will  behold  the  master^s  efibrts  with 
deep  veneration,  and  thus,  from  the  cradle,  will  train  up  their  chiL 
dren  to  a  confident  prepossession  and  love  of  their  future  teacher 
and  guide.     The  scholar  thus  reflects  the  second  consequence  of  the 
elevation' of  the  office.     The  principle  of  fear  being  no  longer  the 
attachment  between  the  master  and  the  scholars,  that  repugnance 
lo  schools  which  children  now  manifest,  will  be  removed ;  the  tran- 

•  Channlog. 
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sition  between  home  and  school  will  be  looked  at  more  as  a  pkamg 
novelty,  when  the  opinion  of  parents  no  longer  makes  sdiobl  a 
threat  and  penalty  to  their  children,  even  before  they  know  the 
meaning  and  object  of  schooL  The  innate  inquiaitivenesi  of  diil. 
dren  makes  them  curious  of  knowledge,  which,  by  a  natural  philo. 
sophy,  they  love  and  seek  after;  and  when  the  tyranny  of  tlie 
teacher  is  abolished,  and  instruction  begun  and  carried  on  in  love 
and  mutual  delight,  the  play-ground  will  offer  no  greater  pkaauie 
than  the  schooLroom,  but  each  by  turns  will  claim  their  attentioa 
and  interest.  The  easy  and  pleasing  process  of  instruction  will 
overcome  the  most  unruly  and  frivolous  tem|ier,  and  infuse  into  the 
general  mind  of  the  children  that  amenity  and  tolerance,  whidi 
will  be  carried  out  into  the  active  spontaneous  conduct  of  each  indi- 
vidually,  in  their  sports  and  games.  The  master,  no  longer  diesdcd 
as  a  spy  upon  them,  will  become  one  of  themselves,  living  amoog 
them  as  an  elder  playmate,  aiding  and  encouraging  them  in  all  their 
plays,  under  that  golden  rule  *'  let  all  be  kept  in  innocence  f  ex- 
erting, by  the  silent  and  irresistible  law  of  love,  a  constant  but  im- 
perceptive  rule  over  their  thinking  and  conduct.^  The  first  teaching 
must  be  of  things,  spontaneous  and  involuntary ;  the  next  stsge  n 
the  inquisitive,  when  children  observe  and  wonder :  this  is  followed 
by  the  comparison  of  things,  to  a  reflection  on  their  natures  and 
uses ;  opinions  next  succeed,  up  to  the  teaching  of  ideas  and  ab- 
stract calculation^  ascending  to  the  utmost  efibrts  of  pure  refleetioo. 
Such  is  the  order  of  nature,  that  the  first  spontaneous  education  of 
the  visible  world  should  be  continuous  with  the  highest  inteUectuil 


*  *'Yede  gute  Menschenerziefaung  fbrdert,  dass  das  Muttenuig  in  der 
Wohnstube  Uiglich  und  stundlich  yede  Yerimdening  des  Seelenzustindes 
ihres  Kindes  mit  8icfaerheit  in  seinem  Auge^  auf  seinem  Munde  und  sdner 
Stirae  lose.  Sic  forderte  wesenUich,  dass  die  Kraft  des  Eraiehen  leine^ 
und  durch  das  Daseyn  des  ganzen  Umfimgs  der  H&ualidien  yerfailUiiM 
allgemein  belebte  Y aterkrafi  sey.  Hierauf  baute  icfa.  Dass  mdn  Hen  tn 
meinen  Kindem  hange^  dass  ihr  GlUck  meln  Gluck,  ihre  Freude  mdoe 
Freude  sey,  das  soUten  meine  Kinder  vom  firuhen  Moigen  bis  an  den  ipaten 
Abend,  in  jedem  Augenblick  auf  melner  Stime  sehen  und  auf  meinen  Dp- 
pen  ahnden." — PettalagMi,  **  A  good  educatiOD  demands  that  In  the  parloiir 
the  maternal  eye,  unobserved,  shall  read  in  the  features  of  her  cfaiU  erecy 
change  and  condition  of  his  ndnd.  It  essentially  demands  the  entire  ener- 
gies of  the  educator,  and  that  the  paternal  influence  may  animate  the  vfade 
compass  of  the  domestic  relations.  Hereupon  I  built :  that  my  heart  be 
linked  to  my  children,  that  their  happiness  be  my  happiness,  their  joj  mj 
joy,  that  every  moment,  firom  early  morning  until  evening's  latest  boiUi  mr 
children  should  see  it  on  my  forehead  and  upon  my  lips.** 
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abrtnedoD.  The  lore  of  learning  should,  therefore,  be  as  natural 
to  man  as  the  growth  of  his  body,  or  the  succession  of  his  years 
ban  infancy  to  age ;  so  that  the  body  and  soul  may  be  mutually 
and  flympathetically  agreed  in  their  purposes  and  diqMMitions,  and 
that  cYety  pleasurable  sensation  or  idea  should  be  consistent  with 
their  mutual  good.  The  faults  of  education  are  neither  in  the  child 
nor  in  the  learning,  but  in  the  master  who  teaches,  and  to  him  be- 
long all  the  ill  tempers  and  dispositions  of  children,  and  their 
▼idous  conduct  when  they  become  men. 

"  Yet  some  will  say  that  children,  of  nature,  love  pastime  and 
mistake  learning ;  because,  in  their  kind,  the  one  is  easy  and  plea, 
sant,  the  other  hard  and  weazisome ;  which  is  an  opinion  not  so  true 
as  some  men  ween.  For  the  matter  lieth  not  in  the  disposition  of 
them  that  be  young,  as  in  the  order  and  manner  of  bringing  up  by 
them  that  be  old ;  nor  yet  in  the  difference  of  learning  and  pastime. 
Beat  a  child  if  he  dance  not  well,  and  cherish  him  though  he  learn 
not  well,  you  shall  have  him  unwilling  to  go  to  dance,  and  glad  to 
go  to  his  book ;  knock  him  always  when  he  draweth  his  shaft  ill, 
and  favour  him  though  he  fault  at  his  book,  yon  shall  have  him 
very  loth  to  be  in  the  field,  and  very  willing  to  go  to  school.  Yea, 
1  say  more,  and  not  of  myself,  but  by  the  judgment  of  those  from 
whom  few  wise  men  will  gladly  dissent ;  that  if  ever  the  nature  of 
man  be  given  at  any  time  more  than  another  to  receive  goodness,  it 
is  in  innooency  of  young  years,  before  that  experience  of  evil  have 
taken  root  in  him."*  The  responsibility  of  the  educator,  therefore,  is 
not  only  personal,  but  national,  because  every  child  will  in  manhood 
exhibit  and  promulgate  the  conduct  and  opinion  to  which  his  early 
education  has  led.  But  this  responsibility,  under  the  present  de- 
graded state  of  the  profession  of  educating  and  its  duties,  is  rightly 
shifted  off  the  educator  to  be  a  curse  and  retaliation  upon  the  na- 
tion, by  whose  sinful  neglect  and  abuse  of  the  office  every  social 
evil  has  been  caused* 

The  reformed  process  of  teaching,  with  a  wise  and  more  suit- 
able  education,  will  be  a  third  consequence  of  the  elevation  of 
the  profession  of  the  educator.  As  soon  as  the  profession  of  the 
educator  assumes  it  right  and  legal  station  and  daim,  it  will  become 
an  irresponsible  dictator  over  society.  By  a  general  consent,  the 
office  will  be  recognized  as  the  arbiter  of  Uie  social  fashions, 
opinions  will  originate  in  a  disciplined  understanding,  not  be  merely 
lent  from  one  to  another.    The  educative  system  will  be  restored 

*  Ascham's  FkH  Book  of  TtoMng  She  Brmgitiff'tip  of  Vouih,  p.  216. 
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to  its  proper  character,  not  made  sabterrieiit  to  the  meretricioas 
acoompliBhments  of  a  yicious  and  ignorant  people,  who  pull  down 
the  principle  and  body  of  true  virtue,  to  set  up  in  its  place  the 
gaudy,  unprindpled,  mock  yirtues  of ''  propriety'  and  *'  good  breed- 
ing/' in  which  are  included  modifications  of  every  crime.  The  eie. 
vation  of  the  educative  function  will  become  the  chartet  of  monl 
freedom,  and  the  nation  wiU  learn  and  confess  "  that  to  edncsle  is 
something  more  than  to  teach  those  elements  of  knowledge  whicfa 
are  needed  to  get  a  subsistenoe.  It  is  to  exercise  and  call  oot  the 
higher  faculties  and  affections  of  a  human  being/'  The  edocatioa 
of  the  feelings  is  the  high  priyil^je  of  the  educator :  to  correct  Uie 
faults,  to  encourage  the  virtues,  and  to  solicit  the  confidence  and 
obedience  of  children,  is  the  first  and  last  lesson  in  educating.  As 
the  education  of  the  feelings  begins  with  the  master,  so  it  must  be 
carried  on  by  the  studies ;  the  quality  and  species  of  leamii^  mnst 
not,  from  its  unfitness  to  particular  dispositions,  constrain  and  ini- 
tate  the  mind,  but  must  be  chosen  and  adapted  aocordingly.  The 
elements  of  learning— in  the  attainment  of  which  so  many  years  sre 
now  unnecessarily  thrown  away—- will  be  taught  by  the  easier  pro- 
cess of  signs  and  things ;  and  the  practice  of  oral  instroctioa  wiD 
take  the  place  of  the  present  drudging  plan  of  mere  **  book  lean- 
ing," not  tediously,  but  with  a  willing  mind.  The  aoeompiidu 
ments,  now  so  abused  in  character  and  purpose,  as  music,  dancing, 
drawing,  gymnastics,  &c.,  wiU  become  delightful  instroments 
in  perfecting  and  harmonising  the  character  of  man,  bringing  up 
the  "  an  bono"  of  the  mere  utilitarian  to  making  every  thing  good, 
and  every  thing  contributive  to  the  moral  dignity  and  hi^pinea  of 
man.  Succeeding  generations  will  become  incipient  teadiets  to 
their  children ;  the  indulgences  of  home  wiU  be  not  less  the  indnU 
gences  of  school,  and  the  discipline  of  school  will  not  be  less  the 
government  of  home.  The  vicious  and  fatal  custom  of  rewards  and 
punishments  will  be  abolished,  or  limited  to  the  reproof  and  displea- 
sure of  the  master,  and  the  practical  disapprobation  of  the  scboiais. 
Severe  penalties  beget  greater  crimes,  not  only  with  men,  but  with 
children.  The  rod  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  degraded  office,  an  unskilfol 
master,  and  a  corrupt  scholar.  The  stripes  given  in  childhood  re-ap- 
pear in  the  memory  of  age ;  the  pain  ceases  with  the  bbw,  bitt  the 
degradation  is  vta  imperishable  scar,  a  record  kept  by  the  soul  in  re- 
venge  of  its  abused  dignity.  The  penalty  of  '•  tasks"— another  of 
the  injurious  follies  of  the  present  educative  plan,  which,  in  each 
single  instance,  causes  more  hate  to  learning  than  the  teg^ 
drudging  of  years— -this  monstrous  evil  cannot  exist  in  tht  maicm 
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SGheme  of  a  refonned  edaeation,  or^  if  there  be  a  ''  task/'  rather 
shall  it  be  sought  in  the  "  play-ground/'  and  in  the  solitary  and 
isolated  exile  from  the  common  harmony  and  confederacy  oif  the 
scholars.  The  constrained  difirenoe  of  parsuit  from  the  community 
is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of  penalties ;  worse  than  the  noiseless  soli- 
tude of  die  desert.  The  offender  walks  as  a  shadow  in  the  midst  of 
mankind;  the  sodal  laws  are  suspended ;  he  hasno  moral  life  but 
in  the  past.  Such  a  banishment  is  perhaps  the  most  refined  penalty, 
one  which  never  ceases  to  act  in  its  first  force,  from  the  erer-yisible 
surrounding  contrast.  Teachers  have  always  availed  themselves  of 
this  punishment,  but,  unhappily,  have  applied  it  on  the  wrong  side ; 
for  it  is  better  that  solitary  idleness  should  be  made  a  penalty  than 
learning,  because  nature  will  remedy  the  evil  of  the  former,  but 
not  of  the  latter  punishment.  The  education  of  children,  will, 
therefore,  be  adapted  to  nature;  every  school  will  be  fomished 
with  the  scheme  of  nature ;  turned  and  accommodated  to  suit  the 
talents  and  dispositions  of  the  scholars ;  and,  by  a  natural  and  wise 
plan  of  teaching,  the  physical  and  moral  laws  will  be  acting  harmo. 
nicaUy,  producing  none  of  those  melanclioly  results,  of  disease  to  the 
body,  with  a  mind  precocious  in  youth  and  imbecile  in  manhood, 
thus  treading  on  the  heel  of  time,  to  the  abuse  and  injustice  of  an 
immutable  law  of  succession.  The  master  will  walk  side  by  side 
with  the  laws  of  God,  and  so  blend  the  art  of  teaching  with  the  na- 
tural developements  and  faculties  of  the  body  and  mind,  as  to  cause 
neither  pain  nor  repugnance ;  for  this  is  the  end  of  aU  philosophies, 
«'  to  incline  the  '  spirit  and  the  fiesh'  to  the  same  condoaion  of  virtue 
and  happiness."  Adequately  to  contemplate  the  consequences  of 
the  elevation  of  the  educative  office  upon  the  nation,  would  exhaust 
volumes ;  for  in  the  comparisons  and  relations  on  the  subject  every 
argument,  religions,  moral,  and  political,  would  be  called  to  illus- 
trate the  efficacy  and  importance  of  a  wise  popular  education.  A 
necessary  consequence  of  an  informed  mind  is  an  independent  judg- 
ment and  o|»nion,  which  tends  to  the  separation  of  sects  and  par- 
ties, but  to  a  greater  diversity  and  toleration  of  opinion  among  indi- 
viduals. If  what  is  now  called  pubKc  oprnton  were  carefully  ana- 
liaed,  it  would  be  found  to  be  none  other  than  a  tacit  assent  to,  and 
blind  credulity  in,  the  opinion  of  some  one  or  more  individuals, 
who,  under  those  general  baits  and  catch  terms,  religion  and  li- 
berty, promulgate  their  own  particular  opinions  and  egregious 
fancies,  to  the  serious  injury  both  of  religion  and  liberty.  The 
fanaticism  and  superstition  which  has  so  frequently  shaken  the 
christian  church,  has  been  owing  principally  to  the  ignorance  and 
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credulity  of  the  people.    Encouraged  by  the  ready  support  and 
easy  success  which  schism  has  ever  met  with,  fimaticism  oramfaitkm, 
under  the  passion  and  plea  of  religion,  have  by  turns  set  op  a 
standard  of  revolt,  and  were  soon  rewarded  by  the  seduction  c^  a 
number  of  thoughtless  and  frivolous  people,  who,  thereby  denYing 
a  novel  importance  aud  power,  settled  into  a  new  and  authoritative 
church  itself,  hereafter  to  become  the  victim  of  similar  seoenioiu. 
Thus  every  schism  has  begotten  schism,  until,  like  that  Indian  tree 
whose  branches  take  a  separate  root,  the  christian  church,  wtixii 
should  be  one  and  homogeneous,  is  divided  into  numberless  sects  sod 
parties ;  and  while  professing  to  worship  the  same  Deity,  and  to 
adopt  the  same  faith,  they  exhibit  the  fierce  enmities  of  a  diTided 
competitive  interest,  and  anathematise  each  other  *^  as  the  unclean 
thing."    Thus  a  religion  of  peace  is  made  to  work  even  wone  re- 
sults than  the  strife  and  tyrannies  of  secular  governments ;  for  bi- 
gotry and  intolerance  are  never  so  inexorable  as  in  the  support  and 
defence  of  mere  opinion  and  blind  faith.    To  educate  the  people 
to  a  wiser  life  and  conduct  is,  therefore,  to  make  every  man  an 
arbiter  of  the  truth,  trained  up  to  a  controversy  with  error,  that  if 
opinions  be  multiplied  in  individuals,  extravagant  fanaticism,  will 
be  extinguished.    Thus  pure  and  undefiled  religion  will  assume  ber 
divine  complexion  and  character,  and  the  church  be  re-embodied 
into  the  one  and  indivisible  ark,  and  her  altar  the  ever-appnacha- 
ble  mercy«seat  of  the  divine  love.     Education  is  the  invaluable  hos- 
tage of  government.    Looking  through  the  history  of  nations,  the 
prominent  cause  of  popular  outbreaks  and  civil  wars  is  found  to  be 
belligerent  factions  or  individuals.    A  family  or  an  individual  fonn 
the  nucleus  of  a  party.    The  most  trifling  quarrels,  in  the  fint  in- 
stance, limited  to  themselves,  and  whom  alone  it  concerned,  after 
the  lapse  of  years,  and  when  the  cause  of  the  fend  is  no  longer  re. 
membered,  the  prejudice  is  communicated  from  one  to  another,  and 
even  transmitted  through  generations,  extending  and  strengtheoing 
in  proportion  to  the  ignorance  of  the  original  dispute,  until  a  wbole 
nation  is  involved  in  fierce  hostility.    The  influence  upon  a  people 
is  contagious ;  it  is  a  distemper,  not  an  opinion.    A  general  impres- 
sion is  caught  from  the  genera)  tendency  and  inclination ;  but  as 
for  any  rational  argument  and  opinion  the  multitude,  as  a  mass, 
are  totally  free.    Thus,  a  mob  is  the  '^  raw  material"  of  the  demo- 
crat and  revolutionist,  to  work  into  operation  their  fatal  schemes. 
There  is  no  thinking  in  a  mob ;  they  listen  and  catch  the  plague  of 
words  with  a  simultaneousness  that  allows  no  respite  for  reflectioo. 
Against  the  dangerous  influence  of  political  brawler^  there  is  ao 
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aecQiifty  bat  nfttkmal  education.  As  eyery  man  of  an  intelligent 
and  thinking  mind  will  be  self-actuated,  there  will  be  no  longer  a 
''  moV  when  men  can  req^t  their  own  opinion  and  jodgmenU* 
It  isBOiong  the  educated  part  of  the  population  that  govamments 
look  for  support  and  defence ;  by  extending,  therefore,  the  aame 
Tirtue  and  goreming  principle  to  a  whole  people,  the  authority  of 
government  is  proportionaUj  settled  and  fortified :  for  what  is  i»e- 
dicsihle  of  one  man  in  this  respect,  is  equally  true  of  all  mankind, 
and  to  educate  a  whole  nation  is  to  eleyate  its  moral  power  and  au- 
thority, to  extend  its  dominions,  and  to  augment  its  wealih.  Not 
only  will  the  general  character  of  the  nation  be  ameliorated  durough 
eadi  indiTidual,  but  thereby  the  circumstances  and  relatiye  condi. 
taon  of  individuals  separatdy,  for  there  is  nothing  so  provident  as 
kmowkdge.  National  education  will  give  a  new  and  stirring  im- 
pulse to  the  sciences  and  arts ;  and  those  rich  mines  of  truth  that 
mte  nam  covered  over  and  hid  by  ignorance  and  the  filth  of  sensual- 
ism, win  be  opened  and  explored  by  human  intellect.  "  Learning 
teBcheth  more  in  one  year  than  experience  in  twenty ;  and  learning 
tesidiedi  safely,  when  experience  maketh  more  miserable  and  wise. 
He  haaaideth  soi«  that  waxeth  wise  by  experience.  An  unhappy 
maafeer  is  he  that  is  made  cunning  by  many  shipwrecks,  a  miserable 
menhant  that  is  neither  rich  nor  wise  but  after  some  bankrupts. 
It  IS  a  costly  wisdom  that  is  bought  by  experience,  and  as  Erasmus 
wiady  says, '  experience  is  the  common  schooLbouse  of  fools  and  ill 
men.'  "t  But  experience  is  the  only  educaticm  to  be  gained  by  the 
nmltitude,  without  a  national  provision ;  thus  the  period  of  life  is 
spent  before  men  know  how  to  live,  and  life,  that  should  be  the 


*  "  Tbeie  is,  indeed,  a  doctrine  of  another  kind — a  doctrine  which  would 
teach  us  that  the  tranquility  of  society  Ib  only  to  be  maintained  by  the  igno- 
mceof  the  peo|de$  wUch  doctrine,  to  the  take  ofthe  /«9,  would  coorign 
idl  the  rert  of  mankind  to  barbarity  and  gloom;  and  which  would  purchase 
the  groas  repose  of  rank  and  afGluence  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  qualities  of 
immortal  men.  To  such  a  doctrine  I  need  not  reply.  It  is  replied  to  by 
every  heart  that  is  akin  to  humanity.  It  is  replied  to  in  deeper  tones  by 
the  history  of  the  world.**-— ^  With  what  fiunlity  the  demagogue  and  the 
hypocrite  may  act  upon  the  minds  of  an  untutored  people,  and  to  what 
Jengtbs  of  aavi^  cruelty  they  can  go,  when  they  burst  the  only  fetters  that 
restrain  them  I  The  perfection  of  society  is  united  with  the  perfection  ofthe 
individual;  to  improve  the  lower  ranks  is  to  give  stability  to  the  higher. 
Thei)eace  of  a  nation  can  never  be  so  securely  trusted  as  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  share  in  its  prosperity,  who  are  capable  of  knowing  both  their 
rights  and  their  duties.** — ^A]ison*8  Sermom^  vol  L,  p.  206UL 

•f  Ascfaam. 

vox,.  X.,  NO.  zxix.  33 
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pncdae  of  a  wise  and  tirtuoiu  educaUon,  is  exhausted  io  ^leciik. 
tiye  triiils  and  vain  conceits.     Edacation  anticipates  and  pre?ents 
disappointment ;  for  it  bestows  upon  the  mind  a  presdenoe  of  the 
fiitnre  by  a  comparison  of  the  past.     The  ignorant  have  no  oompt- 
risen  hut  their  own  sufferings  and  defeated  plans ;  and  the  grester 
the  experience,  is  of^  the  greater  the  folly,  by  narrowing  the 
mind  within  the  limits  of  a  few  trivial  and  prejudiced  ideas.    Com- 
meroe  or  trading  sustains  no  small  harm  from  the  want  of  a  natioo- 
al  education ;  an  absence  of  that  comprehensiYeness,  which  is  the 
experience  of  inductive  reasoning  from  general  princiides  applied  to 
particulars,  throws  the  generality  of  persons  into  a  venture  tnd 
loose  speculation  often  ending  in  ruin ;  while  a  few  who  possen 
tlusjbrecasi  cfmind  accumulate  so  vast  a  proportion  of  the  puUic 
wealth  as  no  one  should  justly  hold,  since  it  places  both  the  goTcro- 
ment  and  the  kingdom  in  a  position  of  subserviency.    This  inequs. 
lity  of  wealth,  among  a  thousand  other  evils  of  an  ignorant  and 
vicious  people,  has  established  the  law  of  superiority  and  inferiority^ 
not  only  relative  to  itself  in  the  individual,  but  to  the  occnpatioos 
of  men,  so  as  to  degrade  one,  and  elevate  another,  without  any  rde- 
rence  to  the  public  utility  of  either.     This  exclusiveness  fixes  a  law 
of  caste  upon  society,  causing  a  more  cruel  moral  bondage  and  du 
versity  of  mankind  than  the  most  inexorable  edict  of  a  tyrannoos 
ruler.    Every  office  or  labour  is  amenable  to  this  arbitrary  law  of 
opinion ;  it  matters  little  what  may  be  the  intrinsic  importance  of 
each,  the  stigmatiaing  comparison  is  reflected  from  the  most  digni- 
fied to  the  meanest  occupation,  pressing  more  heavily  upon  e?erjr 
inferior  point  in  the  social  scale.    The  ministers  of  the  state,  the 
members  of  the  professions,  condescend  to  each  other  in  a  nicely  re- 
gulated degree ;  the  merchant  receives  the  same  humiliatioa  and 
communicates  it  to  the  shopkeeper,  who,  in  his  turn,  looks  down 
with  infinite  contempt  upon  his  opposite  neighbour;   and  thus, 
through  almost  insensible  shades,  the  law  of  '*  high  and  low"  is 
affixed  as  a  conventional  statute  upon  all  the  occupations  of  life. 
Tho  only  possible  substitute  for  this  inferiority  of  rank,  admitted  by 
social  intolerance,  is  wealth,  and  thereby  the  ironical  definition  of 
the  satirist  is  ratified,  "  that  worth  means  wealth,  and  wisdom  the 
art  of  acquiring  it."    Thus  every  feeling  of  integrity  is  merged  in 
the  ravenous  lust  after  riches — ^that  preponderating  passion,  that 
oversets    every    worthy   and  laudable   motive  and  conduct,  and 
involves  all  mankind  in  a  perpetual  warfare.    National  edacation 
is  the  catholicon  for  this  aggravating  evil ;  for  the  arbitraiy  lapfi 
of  society  can  be  annulled  only  by  the  intdlect  of  society;  know- 
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ledge  uniTenally  exteoded  will  give  to  eyexy  rule  and  opinion  its 
jiut  ▼aloe  and  estimation,  and  by  the  verdict  of  the  community  the 
imperious  disintegrating  law  of  rank,  when  unsupported  by  adequate 
virtue  and  talents,  will  be  repudiated,  as  a  hurtful  restraint  to  the 
offices  and  duties  of  life. 

In  whatever  position  and  phasis  the  subject  of  education  be  re. 
garded,  its  value  will  be  vividly  apparent.  Not  only  will  religion 
gain  a  new  and  simultaneous  spirit,  but  every  external  moral  effort 
will  be  strengthened  by  the  internal  moral  perception  of  the  people. 
All  those  kmg-tried  and  various  plans  of  the  philanthropist,  to  re. 
medy  the  sufferings  and  correct  the  vices  of  mankind,  will  be  actu- 
ated  by  an  irresistible  ally,  when  knowledge  has  preceded  and 
hamaniaed  the  disposition  and  mind  of  men.  But,  unless  education 
be  a  naikmal  and  imperative  law,  itself  becomes  an  agent  of  many 
evils ;  the  pride  of  intellect,  so  frequently  urged,  depends  upon  its 
scarcity  and  partiality ;  and  that  humility  and  selUknowledge  which 
shcNild  be  the  natural  result  of  intelligence,  is  lost  by  the  too  strik. 
in^  contrasts  with  surrounding  ignorance.  The  arrogance  and  evil 
of  a  little  learning  can  only  be  oonrected  by  making  learning  com- 
mon. *'  Those,  if  there  are  now  any,  who  argue  against  the  expe- 
diency of  universal  education,  are  not  deserving  of  an  answer. 
Those  who,  admitting  this,  maintain  that  the  supply  of  education 
dionld,  like  other  articles  of  industry,  be  left  to  follow  the  demand, 
forget  that  demand  and  supply  are  necessarily  co-existent  and  co.ex^ 
tensive ;  that  it  is  education  which  creates  the  want,  which  educa- 
turn  only  can  satisfy."*  The  necessary  induction  is,  the  impossibi. 
lity  of  a  national  education  without  legislative  coercion.  "  Those 
who  contend  that  the  creation  and  supply  of  the  demand  should  be 
abandoned  by  the  state  to  private  intelligence  and  philanthropy,  are 
contradicted  both  by  reasoning  and  fact.  Even  those  who  argue 
that  the  instruction  of  the  higher  orders  should  be  left  free  to  pri. 
vate  competition,  still  admit  that  the  interference  of  the  state  is 
necessary  to  insure  the  education  of  the  lower.  All  experience  de- 
monstrates this.  No  countries  present  a  more  remarkable  contrast 
in  this  respect  than  England  and  Ckrmany.  In  the  former,  the 
state  has  done  nothing  for  the  education  of  the  people,  and  private 
benevolence  more  than  has  been  attempted  elsewhere ;  in  the  latter, 
government  has  done  every  thing,  and  left  to  private  benevolence 
almost  nothing  to  effect.  The  English  people  are,  however,  the 
lowest,  the  Oerman  people  the  highest,  in  the  scale  of  knowledge. 

*  Edinburgh  Beview,  vol.  67. 
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All  that  Soothmd  enjqjrf  of  popular  educatSoo  above  the  other  luDf^ 
doms  of  the  Brituh  empire,  she  owes  to  the  state  ;  and  among  tke 
principalities  of  Germany,  £tom  Prussia  down  to  Heme  Gassel,  edn- 
cation  is  uniformly  found  to  prosper  exactly  in  pceportion  to  the 
extent  of  interference  and  to  the  unremitted  watohftdnesi  of  ge- 
vemmeat."*  The  goTcmment  of  Eng^bad  owes  m  heavy  and  ofer- 
whelming  debt  to  the  nation,  no  less  than  the  testoEatioB  of  awhok 
people  from  ignorance  and  vioe.  The  respoosilnlity  is  tremendoni; 
for  as  an  ignorant  man  is  in  the  position  of  a  madman  or  a  chiUI, 
the  sins  of  that  man  fly  back  in  the  fiiee  of  those  who  hare  braa^ 
him  up,  and  left  him  in  the  darkness  of  his  reason.  The  high  pri- 
vileges of  this  country  but  aggravate  the  folly  and  inertness  of  her 
legislators ;  while  other  nations  may  contemphUe  widi  awe  the  dis. 
tinguished  eminence  of  this  christian  land,  yet,  lookii^  namnrlj 
into  the  institutions,  should  see  them  corrupt  and  rotting^  and  kcr 
people  ignorant  and  vicious,  might  hasten  away  with  fearful  fore* 
bodings  of  her  sodden  overthrow  ;  for  the  power  and  majesty  of  s 
kingdom  cannot  be  founded  upon  the  geniiu  of  individuals,  howefcr 
transcendent,  nor  upon  the  most  just  and  vigorous  administrstjoa  of 
law,  but  upon  the  religious,  inteUectoal,  and  physical  character  sod 
endowments  of  the  people. 

The  ''expediency  of  elevating  the  profession  of  the  educator^'  ii 
the  natural  conclusion  of  these  arguments ;  and  if  the  i*vfiH*^  rf 
the  office  to  so  high  a  dignity  be  not  at  once  pmcticaUi^  the  finlt 
must  be  placed  in  the  inefficiency,  not  in  the  impoasibility,  of  the 
attempt,  otherwise  expediem^  vdU  step  in,  and  drag  the  ofibe  iioD 
its  safe^tanding  eminence  down  lower  and  lower,  tili  it  hH  agtin 
to  its  present  vrorthless  and  prostrate  state.  Education  is  die  nb. 
jector,  not  the  subject,  of  man,  and  its  office  is  the  virtue  of  its  so- 
thority.  What  is  true  in  theory  is  true  in  pracdoe,  thoo^  not 
always  practicable ;  if,  therefore,  the  office  and  its  relations  csmot 
at  first  be  lifted  up  to  its  just  station  in  society,  the  theory  or  jsit 
claim  to  that  elevation  and  rank  cannot  be  invalidated  without  the 
of  its  authority. 

•  EdMwrgh  Jtefov.YoL  67. 
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PART      IL 

THE  MEANS  OF  ELEVATIN0  THE  PBOFE88ION  OF  THE  EDUCATOR 

IN   PUBLIC   ESTIMATION. 

CHAPTER  L 

BT   THB  INSTITUTION  OP  A  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OP  BDUGATION, 

**  Thb  hooottn  of  a  goyernnieitt  direct  the  esteem  of  s  people." 
This  asdom  of  the  philosopher  b  plainly  illiutrative  of  the  nibject 
in  questkm*  The  means  of  debating  the  profession  of  the  educator 
can  he  found  only  in  the  esteem  in  which  education  is  held  hy  go* 
Tcnimemt.  In  a  covntxy  pio?erhial  for  its  religious  sectarisms  and 
political  fectionSy  wheie  a  festidious  stickling  fer  the  liberty  of  pri^ 
vate  opinion  has  created  an  universal  bigotry  and  intolenuwe  of  pri- 
vate authority  and  interference,  where  as  hereditary  obedienoe  to 
goYemment  has  given  an  almost  absolute  power  to  the  ]egislatnie« 
''  the  esteem  ol  the  people  vrill  be  endrdy  directed  by  the  honours 
of  government,"  To  elevate  the  office  of  the  educator,  education 
mnai  first  be  a  national  fonsidmstion ;  unUke  uxf  other  office,  its 
dignity  can  spring  only  from  the  dignity  of  its  duties,  and  to  make 
those  dnties  conespoostve  with  their  utility,  education  must  be 
fig—ed  into  a  regular  and  consistent  science,  enfareed  aad  digniiWid 
by  the  honour  and  patronage  of  government ;  to  attempt  any  par. 
tial  restoration  of  the  office  by  a  lem  anthoiity  than  that  of  the 
state  would  end,  like  every  other  similsr  scheme,  in  disappointment 
and  ruin.  Education  is  noi  a  a^eme  to  be  patched  up  iato  a 
seeming  propriety  by  any  sect  or  party ;  nothing  len  thm  a  conu 
plete  and  perfect  nationai  investigaticB  aad  modfflling  of  edocation 
into  a  legislative  law,  can  retain  it  in  opemtaoo  fcr  long,  or  that 
will  meet  vnth  the  support  and  compliance  of  the  pnUic  A  mu 
tiooal  edocation  must  be  isMe,  iimforiimlg  and  comptkory. 

The  many  fashions  in  which  edueatkin  is  dressed  in  the  numec. 
ous  sdiools  in  Bngkiid,  cannot  fail  to  be  hurtful  hetii  to  the  science 
of  education,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  sdiolar.  ^  Systems,'' 
as  they  are  called,  vary  with  every  master,  not  only  in  the  qualities 
and  extent  of  the  knowledge  taught  in  each  school,  but  also  as  to 
the  mode  of  instruction,  both  personal  and  scholastic*  One  sch6ol 
is  celebrated  for  its  rlassical  character,  anotiier  for  its  professed  sci- 
entific character,  a  third  for  **  commercial"  exoellenoe,  a  fourth  is 
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notorious  for  its  religious  tendency^  while  a  fifth  appears  in  lU  Uie 
finery  of  a  modem  beau,  professing  to  teach  all  the  aooompliahme&ts 
of  good  breedings  with  the  whole  mummery  of  a  fashionable  esta- 
blishment. The  "  free  schools,"  as  they  are  called,  are  free  only  in 
name ;  education  is  mostly  limited  to  the  mere  college  formula ;  lo 
that  the  classics  are  stufied  into  the  heads  of  the  poor  andrich po. 
pils  indiscriminately,  which  kind  of  knowledge,  however  esoelk&t 
in  itself,  is  not  the  most  suitable  to  the  future  wants  and  boflues 
of  the  poor  and  labouring  man ;  also  the  number  of  schdars  admit- 
ted is  quite  unproportioned  to  the  wants  of  the  public,  and  thus  sur- 
renders to  the  master  an  authority  and  choice,  which  no  schoolinsiu 
ter  should  possess.  Endowed  schools  of  every  description,  wbelber 
public  or  private,  are,  from  their  nature,  liable  to  abuses  of  the 
worst  kind,  and  which  nothing  less  than  a  commission  of  enquny 
horn  the  court  of  chancery  can  discover.  Not  less  than  a  million 
and  half  ^  of  money  is  yearly  api»opriated  to  school  charitiei,  with 
what  benefit  to  the  people  is  easily  appreciated  by  inqieetiiig  the 
statistics  of  education  and  the  calendar  of  dime.  The  whole 
scheme  of  a  national  education  might  be  instituted  and  supported  tt 
half  the  income  of  these  corrupted  and  mal-administered  charitjeit 
'^  So  fiir  as  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  judgment,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  immediately  providing  by  law  for  the  che^ 
and  more  efiectual  administration  of  charities  so  far  as  the  fbn^ 
are  concerned.  All  the  difficulties  and  defects  in  the  present  adaii- 
nistration  of  them,  might  be  and  ought  to  be  remedied  before  insny 
sessions  are  over.  Indeed,  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  eridence 
before  the  select  committee  seem  to  point  out  pretty  fuUy  the  reme- 
dies. The  first  enactment  might  not  possibly  provide  for  all  oiei, 
but  the  experience  of  a  few  years  would  indicate  the  neoenuy 
amendments." 

A  national  education,  properly  adapted  to  the  people,  would  un- 
doubtedly be  the  surest  way  of  correcting,  or  rather  abolishing,  the 
abuses  of  charity  schools ;  the  superiority  of  the  national  scheme 
over  every  other  would  soon  be  appreciated,  so  as  to  leave  the  funds 
unemployed,  and  at  the  disposal  of  the  legislature,  or  the  edocatioD 
of  private  and  public  charities  must  rise  to  an  equal  exoeHenoe  with 
that  of  the  national  schook.    A  national  education,  like  Aanm's 


*  '*  Nearer  two  millions  than  fifteen  hundred  thousand.** — See  EM^ 
Review,  vol.  xxx.,  page  493 ;  also  The  Speeds  of  H.  Brougham,  Etg.  M.P^ 
}SlS,on  Pie  Education  qfthe  Poor  and  Charitfible  Abutes. 

t  See  second  publication  of  the  Central  Society  of  Education,  page  84- 
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rod,  would  swallow  up  evexy  other  inferior  and  inefficient  system ; 
ibr  education  must  rise  with  the  uniyeraal  opinion  of  such  a  neces- 
sity.   That  the  systems  of  the  Lancaster  and  fiell  schools  are  de- 
fective and  unpossessed  of  the  public  esteem  is  sufficiently  evident ; 
both  those  establishments  are  practical  illustrations  that  education^ 
to  be  national,  must  be  altogether  national,  without  any  reference 
to  parties,  or  indiyiduals,  or  particular  systems ;  for  there  can  exist 
no  rivalry  in  education  without  a  mutual  injury  and  defect.    Edu. 
cation,  in  fact,  must  be  whole  and  complete.    The  inefficiency  of 
every  oUier,  of  a  secular  or  spiritual  character,  to  elevate  the  moral 
and  intellectual  character  of  the  people,  is  painfully  evident.     ''  A 
large  part  of  the  community  are  not  awake  to  the  importance  of  the 
general  question  of  education,  which,  briefly  expressed,  is  the  form- 
ing of  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  nation ;  the  moral 
having,  as  we  view  it  here  (independent  of  the  particular  sanctions 
by  which  its  precepts  are  enforced),  a  reference  to  the  conduct  ;  the 
intellectual,  to  that  discipline  of  the  faculties  which  shall  be  the 
best  preparation  to  qualify  every  man  to  perform  his  functions  as  a 
member  of  society,  and  also  for  the  special  object  to  which  each  per. 
son,  from  choice,  inclination,  or  necessity,  may  devote  his  life."* 
National  education  must  recognize  no  differences,  there  must  be  no 
iitUd  prooesses  of  teaching ;  and  if  the  classics,  modem  languages, 
and  the  polite  accomplishments  of  the  affluent,  be  unsuited  to  the 
state  and  wants  of  the  children  of  the  poor  man,  mechanic,  or 
tradesman,  the  primary  or  elementary  education  must  be  unaltera- 
bly the  same  for  all  classes  and  persons.    Education  must  possess 
but  one  character,  otherwise  it  can  never  become  nationaL 

The  purport  of  a  national  education  is  not  to  inculcate  opinion  or 
creed^  or  itself  becomes  a  creed ;  but  to  teach  the  facts  and  experi- 
ence of  knowledge  and  the  practice  of  religion.  National  education 
cannot  be  built  upon  expediency :  there  must  be  no  half-measures 
to  tidde  the  prejudices  of  this  or  that  party,  or  even  to  soothe  the 
suspicion  of  the  public,  or  it  will  never  operate,  but  will  have  to  be 
patchy  up  time  after  time,  until  it  at  last  fall  into  utter  contempt 
and  ruin.  The  example  of  Oermany,  Prussia,  and  Holland,  offer 
external  evidence  of  the  practicability  and  efficacy  of  a  national 
education  on  a  most  comprehensive  scale.  The  Prussian  system, 
which,  were  it  not  actually  in  operation,  might  be  laughed  at  as 
Utopian  by  the  commercialists  of  England,  presents  to  the  world  a 
noble  example  of  national  education,  and  that  already  exhibits  signs 

*  Second  publicatbn  of  the  Central  Society  of  Education,  p.  91. 
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of  the  futuxe  greatnen  of  that  kingdoin.  The  di«ringoidiing  cha- 
racteristic  of  the  Pnianan  national  education^  and  whidi  mnit  hj 
neoeadty  hekmg  to  m  nationai  fyttem,  axe,  fixat,  the  nommatioD  of 
a  minister  of  public  instniction,  aided  by  a  prandent  and  coiuidl,  oi 
cabinet,  divided  into  three  sections— ItC  Ghnrehaffiuzs;  Sad.  Pab. 
lie  inatraction ;  and  Srd.  Medical  board.  The  dirisioa  of  the  lec 
tkm  into  three  leparate  boards  is  pemitisr  to  Pnisna,  and  fati  the 
great  adrantage  of  giving  to  each  departnent  its  proper  fiuMtiaB. 
aries.  The  second  division  of  the  seetion,  public  inatnictioD,  con. 
sists  of  twelve  oovnseilors,  through  whom  the  minister  regnktei 
and  enfivees  the  lavni  relating  to  education.  The  fixst  miainer  is 
represented  in  every  province  by  an  **  tmer  pretiiait*  or  suhjaion- 
ter«  who  also  posKSicj  a  council  divided  into  three  secdooa.  The 
nsdonal  educatian  in  eadi  of  the  departments  is  governed  Ij  a 
''xegeocy"  or  council,  with  a  prendent;  neict  in  sooeeBumi  tk 
circle  a  overruled  bf  an  inspector ;  and,  lastly,  each  paziah  by  t 
suh-inapector,  with  a  committee  of  supedntendenoe ;  and  to  whicki 
in  towns,  is  added  a  higher  committee  of  the  magistratea  Tim 
the  firat  ministfg  supeaintoids  the  whole  proeess  and  woikiDg  of 
edncalion  thioogli  eadi  inferior  functionary,  and  enforoea  the  laws 
of  public  instnaetionas  xigorouaiy  aa  ihe  miniator  of  the  iatcrior  tk 
kwa  of  the  state.  Evecy  officer,  firom  the  hxghestto  theloweit,is 
apaidfonotioaiary;  indeed,  generally  speating  (says  M.  Cosdo), 
the  spirit  of  the  Ffeussian  aaonardiy  ia  decidedly  adverse  to  unpii^ 
functionariea  of  any  kind.  It  is  ctf  the  nature  of  aristocniieBl  go> 
vemments  to  have  a  great  number  of  gratuitous  officen^saweBee 
in  the  example  of  Bngland ;  but  governments  which  are  at  fliee 
popular  and  moaiarchical,  lyce  Russia  and  France,  cannot  sdsut  of 
sudi  a  system ;  said  if  it  were  puahed  far  in  either  countiy  it  wosU 
end  in  nothing  abort  of  gradually  changing  the  form  of  die  go> 
vemment.  In  fact,  it  would  be  Tain  to  atteaapt  to  entrust  tfcoe 
gratuitous  empl<^menta  to  all  the  dtinens  digUde  to  them  on  tk 
score  of  merit ;  persons  of  small  fortune  would  soon  tire  of  diefli 
and  it  must  end  in  their  falling  into  tiie  hands  of  penona  of  hip 
property,  who  would  aoon  virtually  govern.  In  Pmsda,  ali  puWc 
servants  are  paid ;  and  as  no  post  whatever  can  be  obtmned  witkoot 

passing  through  the  most  rigorous  enonination,  all  are  sUe  aa^ 
enlightened  men ;  and  aa,  moreover,  they  are  taken  ^nm  tfOJ 
daaa  of  aodety,  they  bring  to  the  eaereiae  of  their  dutiea  die  gcnoil 
spirit  of  the  nation,  while  in  that  exercue  tiiey  oontzaet  haUtf  <f 
public  buainesa.  This  must  be  the  system  of  every  popular  mo- 
narchy. 
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The  two  most  essential  laws  of  public  instruction  are,  1st.  that 
every  parish  shall  support,  by  a  small  assessment^  one  school ;  any 
deficiency  of  funds  is  made  up  by  the  state :  there  can  be  no  excep- 
tion to  this  law.  2nd.  That  education  is  compulsory ;  either  the 
child  must  attend  the  school  of  the  parish^  or  receive  a  permission 
(which  is  easily  obtained  from  the  inspector)  to  be  educated  either 
at  home  or  at  some  private  school.  These  laws  would  have  been 
felt  as  tyrannical  had  not  the  Prussian  government  provided 
against  it  by  the  formation  of  their  normal  schools^  wherein  youth 
are  expressly  educated  to  fill  the  ofiice  of  schoolmaster ;  so  that  the 
public  at  once  perceive  that  their  interest  and  that  of  their  children 
is  (consulted  by  a  law  that  provides  so  amply  for  their  education.^ 
The  normal  school  is  the  chef  d^ceuvre  in  the  national  scheme  of 
education.  A  life  is  given  from  the  veiy  centre  of  the  school ;  for 
as  the  master  is^  so  is  the  school.  This  provision  has  efiectually 
confirmed  and  is  daily  improving  the  national  education  in  Prussia. 
Thus  the  law  has  established^  through  the  school,  the  scholar,  and 
the  master,  an  equal  obligation  and  dependence,  and  without  which 
no  scheme  of  national  education  can  ever  work. 

A  National  Education  must  he  impartiaL — ^Although  education, 
in  its  just  and  comprehensive  character,  is  so  mixed  up  with  religion 
as  to  be  as  much,  or  even  more,  a  spiritual  than  a  secular  business, 
the  unfiivourable  aspect  which  it  has  hitherto  borne,  from  the  ri- 
valry of  opposing  sects  and  parties,  has  drawn  a  broad  line  of  de« 
marcation  between  the  joint  purposes  of  education  ;  and,  as  if  the 
body  and  soul  of  a  national  constitution  were  torn  from  each  other, 
the  inculcation  of  religion  is  held  apart  from  the  profane  business  of 
general  instruction ;  so  that  education  is  always  understood  to  be  a 
mere  secular  affair.  The  fact  that,  in  many  Sunday  schools,  not 
even  reading  is  taught,  is  unhappily  true ;  and  thus  even  the  tittle 
and  only  portion  of  time  in  the  life  of  a  child,  which  is  given  to 
teaching,  is  devoted  to  the  mere  learning  of  a  few  verses  or  chap* 
ters  in  the  Scriptures,  which  they  are  never  afterwards  able  to 
read,  or  a  few  hymns  and  the  catechisms  of  the  church.t  Can  there 
be  any  thing  more  at  variance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Grospel,  or 
any  policy  more  blind  to  effect  the  desired  result  ?     Childhood,  as 

*  ^  In  Pruasia,  although  the  law  obliges  the  parishes  to  found  and  main- 
tain  achools  which  the  whole  population  is  compelled  to  attend,  the  govern- 
ment  fosters  and  supports  this  grand  system,  by  taking  upon  itself  the  duty 
of  training  upright  and  able  masters  for  the  supply  of  the  parishes,  &c.**.— 
see  Cousin,  p.  145. 

t  See  second  publication  of  the  Central  Society  of  Education,  p.  846. 
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was  before  xemarked,  is  an  age  when  sensible  objects  and  agnB  are 
the  only  things  comprehended  or  remembered ;  in  a  few  yean  the. 
memory  of  childhood  dies  away,  and  with  it  all  that  it  coatained ; 
even  the  little  nursery  songs  which  were  one  month  repeated  with 
so  much  yiracity  and  pleasure,  in  the  next  are  almost  forgotten; 
the  memory  stretches  in  vain  to  reooTer  them,  line  by  line  TaiiiiheB 
until  the  dream  is  entirely  dissolved.  So  is  it  with  the  mere  leoKin. 
brance  of  Sunday  school  teaching ;  there  is  no  eye  to  lecal,  by  a 
visible  sign,  the  verse,  the  chapter,  the  hymn,  or  the  catecbiim ;  » 
that  in  after  life  nothing  is  retained  but  the  memory  of  the  school 
and  the  question  of  its  object.  It  is  a  deplorable  re^t  of  the  aec 
tarian  spirit  in  this  country,  that  when  a  schod  is  opened  the  fint 
question  asked  is,  "  what  is  the  denomination  ?"  and  its  soeoen— 
that  is  to  say,  the  amount  of  its  funds— entirely  depends  upon  the 
influence  of  the  patronising  party.  Suspicion  on  the  one  side  cre- 
ates the  occasion  on  the  other;  and  thus  the  purpose  of  every 
school  is  supposed  to  be  expressly  to  alienate  the  minds  of  children 
from  every  other  church  and  doctrine.  The  established  cfaoreh 
views  with  jealousy  the  schools  of  the  dissenters,  the  dissenters  look 
askant  at  ei^  oth^r,  while  protestants  and  catholics  are  mutually 
suspicious  and  repugnant.  This  is  certainly  not  the  fruition  of  the 
doctrine  of  revelation,  which  is  all  meekness,  all  goodness,  all  cha. 
rity.  Looking  both  upon  the  evidence  before  the  public  of  the 
state  and  character  of  education,  and  the  utter  hopelessness  of  a  re- 
union  of  opinion  and  conduct  between  a  people  so  severely  divided 
against  themselves,  it  becomes  not  only  expedient  but  impeiative 
upon  the  government  to  settle  the  division  by  establishing  a  na* 
tional  education,  in  which  no  offence  might  be  given  to  the  noit 
delicate  stickler  for  the  liberty  of  private  opinion,  nor  wound  even 
the  tenderest  conscience. 

The  plan  of  a  national  education  does  not  present  a  more  difficolt 
proposition  than  this ;  and  perhaps  in  no  country  would  the  diflU 
culty  be  so  formidable  as  in  England.  This,  of  course,  is  sufficiently 
evident  from  what  has  been  already  said.  To  reconcOe  so  many 
dissensions  upon  an  old  subject  of  dispute,  does  certainly  appear 
a  fanciful  speculation ;  but  where  so  much  is  at  stake,  and  when  no 
other  means  can  possibly  be  devised  for  the  accomplishment  d  the 
object,  government  must  not  shrink  from  the  work.  Fortunatdly, 
England  does  not  want  a  precedent  even  in  this  seeming  impossi- 
bility. In  the  German  states,  catholics,  protestants,  and  Jews,  are 
all  taught  in  the  same  schools ;  and  with  a  success  which,  not- 
withstanding some  partial  opposition,  has  sufficiently  proved  the 
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praedcftliility  of  the  law.  Private  individuals  cannotj  like  go- 
vernment, assume  a  neutral  position;  every  person  attempting 
to  set  up  a  school  for  gratuitous  instruction  is  immediately  iden- 
tified as  a  churchman,  a  catholic,  an  independent,  a  baptist,  an 
unitarian,  or  a  quaker,  who,  it  is  concluded,  will  teach  his  own 
doctrine.  A  national  school  could  be  separate  from  all  sects  or 
parties,  and  thereby  claim  an  universal  esteem.  Rival  sects  will 
flock  round  a  government  standard  when  it  is  understood  that  no 
underhand  scheme  of  proselytism  is  snaring  the  minds  of  children  to 
a  particular  church.  But  it  behoveth  the  state  to  be  perfectly 
liberated  from  the  slightest  party  authority ;  for  once  arouse  the 
suspicions  of  the  public  on  this  particular,  and  government  will  not 
only  lose  all  authority,  even  in  spite  of  the  law,  but  will  hardly 
ever  be  trusted  again.  People  are  never  so  dangerous  as  when  re- 
bellion is  prompted  by  a  religious  persuasion  and  justified  by  a  reli- 
gious faith.  But  *'  the  less  we  desire  our  schools  to  be  ecclesiastical, 
the  more  ought  they  to  be  christian."  As  no  sectarian  national 
education  would  be  tolerated,  much  less  could  a  national  education 
be  merely  secular ;  religion  must  be  the  primary  and  pervading  ele- 
ment, quickening  and  harmonizing  the  whole  scheme  into  a  living 
fountain  of  good  works.  There  is  not  a  more  beautiful  feature  in 
the  Prussian  plan  of  education  than  its  religious  character.  Edu- 
cation in  Prussia  is  profoundly  religious,  and  could  have  been  die 
tated  only  by  men  of  inspired  genius ;  the  Prussian  law,  while  it 
protects  the  holy  functions  of  the  ecclesiastic,  and  has  them  to  be 
nominated  as  inspectors  of  public  instruction,  yet  wisely  guards 
against  ecclesiastical  interference  by  the  greater  authority  of  the  lay 
inspectors  and  officers.  No  creed  is  allowed  to  be  taught,  so  that 
every  child  is  left  as  purely  to  the  safeguard  of  his  particular  cur^, 
or  pastor,  as  if  they  were  his  only  teachers.  The  delicacy  with 
which  the  law  provides  for  parties  of  differing  religious  opinion,  is 
equalled  only  by  its  general  forbearance  and  liberty.  What  M. 
Cousin  has  said  of  religion,  with  reference  to  France,  is  equally 
applicable  to  this  country.^  By  these  means,  and  by  the  tolerating 
of  private  schools,  all  the  freedom  would  be  retained  which  now 
exists,  with  this  difference  only,  that  education  must  form  a  part  of 
the  business  of  every  one's  life,  and  for  which  the  state  holds  them 
responsible. 


"  Religion  must  be  the  basis  of  national  educaUon,  and  by  religion  is  un- 
derstood the  christian  religion,  which  is  the  religion  of  the  country.**— See 
Cousin's  Jispart. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  in  national  ednca^n,  to  secure 
the  good-will  and  support  of  the  clergy;  and  eyery  conoeoion 
should  be  made  to  them  that  does  not  involve  the  actual  freedom  and 
impartiality  of  the  system.    Ministers  should  be  exhorted,  both  bj 
those  of  their  own  order  who  have  a  right  view  of  the  utility  and 
working  of  a  national  education,  and  also  by  the  writings  of  btymen, 
to  put  aside  the  unchrist-like  prejudices  which  they  hare  unhappily 
so  much  cherished,  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  object  of  edoct- 
tion.     The  Prussian  law  has  an  admirable  provision  on  this  point,  ai 
the  circle  inspectors  are  usually  clergymen,  either  protestant  or  c«r 
tholic,  according  to  the  religious  character  of  the  circle.    GoTcra- 
ment  justly  requires  that  the  clergy  should  manifest  the  same  ooofi- 
dence  in  the  object  of  education,  by  making  the  theory  and  practice 
of  popular  instruction  a  part  of  their  studies,  that  thereby  a  matoal 
intimacy  and  respect  may  be  preserved  between  themselves  and  the 
schoolmasters.    ''  That  every  clergyman,  whether  of  the  protestant 
or  catholic  church,  study  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  popdar  in- 
struction ;  that  he  strive  to  render  his  studies,  whether  at  the  uni- 
versity, the  catholic  faculties  of  theology  (and  in  this  country  mnst 
be  added  the  colleges  and  schools  of  the  dissenters),  or  the  primary 
and  normal  schools,  available  to  this  end  ;  and,  if  he  do  not  himself 
teach  in  the  public  schools  whilst  he  is  a  candidate  for  holy  orden, 
that  at  least  he  acquaint  himself  with  their  organization,  and  with  the 
subjects  there  taught."*     In  their  examination,  particular  attention 
is  paid  to  the  knowledge  the  candidates  possess  on  the  subject  of  eda- 
cation  and  teaching,  and  without  which  they  are  inadmissible  into 
holy  orders  ;  this  reciprocal  interest  has  a  most  salutary  influence  on 
the  minister,  the  master,  and  the  scholar,  and  conduces  to  that  nnin- 
terrupted  success  which  has  sustained  the  national  education  in  Prus- 
sia.   It  cannot  be  supposed  that  any  worse  motive  than  such  as 
springs  from  an  absolute  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  education,  could 
make  any  rational  being  a  foe  to  popular  instruction.     As  the  sub- 
lime object  of  revelation  is  to  regenerate  a  world  into  an  universal 
church,  not  to  establish  the  secular  authority  of  a  section  of  the 
church,  the  ministers  of  that  revelation  are  either  for  or  against  reve- 
lation, accordingly  as  they  aid  or  oppose  its  accessories.    The  ques- 
tion, then,  is,  if  education  be  an  accessory  ?     The  answer  must  be 
referred  to  the  inquiry,  which,  therefore,  becomes  the  imperatiTe 
duty  of  every  christian  minister.     As  the  clergy  of  England,  of  all 

*  Cousin's  Bepari,  p.  97. 
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denominations,  possess  an  almost  uncontrolable  influence  over  the 
public  mind,  the  popular  bias  in  favour  of  or  against  national  education 
will  be  derived  from  them.  With  the  clergy  rests  the  whole  respon- 
sibility, and  accordingly  as  they  deal  with  the  evidences  of  the  sub- 
ject will  their  opinion  be  right  c/r  wrong. 

EducoHonf  to  be  naiionalj  tnusi  be  compulsory  f — It  is  a  common 
opinion,  even  with  many  educationists,  that  compulsory  education 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  England  ;  that  the  spirit  of  English  liberty 
would  be  startled  by  such  a  novel  constraint,  however  much  the  pub- 
lic interest  might  thereby  be  benefitted.  There  is  not  a  more  fella- 
cious  opinion,  or  one  more  dangerous  to  the  working  of  a  national 
education.  The  spirit  of  English  liberty  is  a  non-entity  when  appli- 
ed to  government ;  and  though  the  people  may  talk  illy  if  the  mem- 
bers composing  the  government  are  unanimous  in  the  expediency  and 
justice  of  such  a  law,  the  public  would  soon  fall  in  with  the  opinion 
of  the  legislative  authority.  National  education  must  be  founded 
upon  a  law  of  obligation,  or  the  system,  however  wisely  conceived 
and  planned,  will  soon  present  the  same  failure  as  the  Lancaster  and 
Bell  schools ;  while  the  popular  indifference  will  leave  them  to  fall 
into  the  abuses  and  mal-administration  of  endowed  schools.*     The 

*  These  remarks  are  strikingly  verified  by  a  comparison  of  the  state  of 
elementary  education  in  Holland  and  Belgium.  Education  in  Holland  is 
strictJj  national,  and  in  its  results  more  successful  than  even  in  Germany  or 
Prussia.  The  system  of  education  in  Holland  is  not  only  well  constituted' 
but,  by  a  compulsory  rigid  examination  of  every  teacher,  either  private  or 
public,  the  whole  plan  is  tboroughlj  and  vigorously  sustained.  No  man  in 
Holland  can  hope  for  an  office  of  such  a  critical  character  without  possess- 
ing a  demonstrable  fitness  for  its  duties. — **  Turning  firom  Holland  to  Bel- 
gium,  we  find  a  difi^erence  which  well  deserves  the  attentive  consideration  of 
every  friend  of  bis  country.  Since  the  revolution  of  1830,  national  educa" 
tion  has  decUned  in  that  country ;  the  Butch  system  was  abandoned  in  the 
blind  spirit  of  party  zeal,  and  the  liberal  party  struck  a  fittal  blow  by  sanc- 
tioning the  principle  of  absolute  liberty  in  an  institution  to  which  that  prin- 
ciple is  wholly  inapplicable.  Teachers  were  no  longer  required  to  prove 
their  competence;  the  communal  councils,  whose  narrow  views  were  substi- 
tuted for  the  enlightened  direction  of  the  government,  employed  the  teachers 
whose  services  could  be  obtained  at  the  cheapest  rate;  good  masters,  dis- 
gusted and  humiliated,  quitted  the  profession ;  and  though  the  number  of 
schools  has  been  increased,  the  amount  of  useful  education  has  been  lamen- 
tably diminished. The  example  of  Belgium  is  fraught  with  many  other 

useAil  lessons,  but  with  none,  perhaps,  more  important  than  the  fact  that,  if 
the  government  abandons  its  proper  functions  of  superintending  the  educa- 
tion of  the  country,  the  charge  wiU  devolve  on  others.  It  is  sheer  nonsense 
to  assert  that  this  is  a  question  between  education  and  no  education.  Every 
human  being  is  more  or  less  educated,  that  is»  derives  habits  of  thought 
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Dumber  of  scholars  now  attending  the  Lancaster  and  Bell  schools  is 
entirely  regulated  by  the  amonnt  of  trade,  in  fact,  whether  the  chil- 
dren can  work  or  not:  this  is  commonly  the  case,  especially  in  msnu« 
&cturing  towns,  and  forms  the  osnal  complaint  of  the  teschers  in 
those  schools.  A  voluntary  national  education  would  prove  no  edn- 
cation  at  all  to  the  great  mass  of  the  working  population ;  the  neces- 
sities of  the  parents  would,  as  now,  always  influence  the  soceeas  of 

and  action  from  the  instructkm  and  example  of  others.  The  poadier,  the 
thie(  the  pickpocket,  are  hi|^y  educated  pemnages,  qualified  by  the  Sft> 
struciion  thej  have  received  in  the  schools  of  vice  to  take  dqjrees  in  the  col- 
lege of  Newgate.  The  only  question  is  whether  we  shall  leave  tliem  to 
their  present  instructors,  or  authorize  government  to  employ  abetter  daa 
of  teachers.  In  a  matter  of  such  importance  a  responsible  authoiit  j  is  ibn- 
lutely  necessaiy ;  many  persons  seem  to  think  that  the  arts  of  cab-diiving 
fiffming.,  and  teaching,  come  by  nature;  broken  necks  and  broken  ftrtsMi 
have  resulted  from  the  first  two  enors^  but  the  evil  wrought  by  the  tUid 
baffles  calculation.  We  deem  it  necessaiy  to  impress  upon  the  public  miiid 
that  it  is  not  enough  to  build  schooUbouses  and  provide  salaries;  to  sioer- 
tain  the  competency  of  the  teachers  is  infinitely  more  important,  and  this  ii 
the  exact  pdnt  in  which  all  British  systems,  including  even  the  Iridi  Bowi 
of  National  Educatkm,  are  essentiaUy  defective  liSt  us  see  the  xesultor 
the  abandonment  of  tills  superintendence  by  the  government  of  Bd^om* 
*  The  revolution  of  1830  proclaimed  fineedom  of  teaching  as  a  first  prindple; 
just  as  i(  on  this  point,  it  had  been  previously  sulyected  to  a  prQutidil 
despotism.  But  let  us  see  the  use  made  of  the  huge  field  thus  opened  to 
the  beneficence  of  the  public  and  of  the  (reli^us)  congregations,  which  nsde 
such  efforts  to  obtain  this  freedom.  Besults  spesk  more  fiircibly  than  ica- 
sonings.  The  new  government,  as  M.  Ducpetieux  saya,  having  ahdiesied 
its  ri|^t  to  the  influence  exercised  by  the  fliUen  authority,  eferjUaaai 
whkh  that  authority  had  created  felt  the  effects  of  such  desertiob  Thtj 
began  by  depriving  the  provincial  commissions  of  the  coercive  power  with 
wliich  thej  had  been  armed ;  they  ceased  to  regsid  the  oondition  of  certifi- 
cates of  competency  as  obligatory ;  they  changed  the  inspectois,  and  finslfr 
abolished  them  altogether,  reserving  to  the  public  authorities  a  vague  ri^ 
of  examining  the  condition  of  the  schools  whenever  they  thought  fit  The 
disdain  with  which  the  best  masters  of  the  preceding  epoch  were  trestedi 
compelled  them  to  leave  the  field  open  to  intruders  without  capacity  or  is* 
fiirmation ;  young  teachers  trained  in  the  normal  schools  abandoned  a  csves 
which  was  na  longer  attractive ;  the  only  normal  school  in  Belgiam  vn 
ckised;  the  associations  of  masters  and  societies  fiir  the  enooorsgemeot  of 
primary  instruction  were  dissolved ;  that  of  Liege  alone  remsfais.*''— TUi 
kog  extract  is  taken  flrom  the  FormgnMmthi^  BmtUw  fi>r  May,  1831^"  Vojr- 
age  en  Hollande  et  en  Belgique,  sous  le  Bapport  de  rinstniction  Primsiic^ 
des  EtabUssemens  de  Bienfidssnce,  et  des  Prisons  dans  les  deux  FSji,*  hf 
M.  Ramon  de  la  Sagra.  The  writer  of  this  paper  particulariy  direeU  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  this  most  admirable  review,  as  contaii^  most  ts- 
luaUe  and  interesting  information  on  the  sul^ecfc  of  natioBsl  eduostaoo. 
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the  sdioels.  Moreover,  parents  who  are  poor  (and  how  many  mil- 
lions are  poor  in  England  I)  would  begmdge  the  time  required  in 
preparing  their  children  for  school;  and,  either  from  idleness  or 
want,  they  would  rather  shrink  from  the  exposure  of  their  destitution 
and  habits  of  profligacy,  than  suffer  the  reproof  and  dictation,  or  en- 
dure the  constraints,  of  private  inspectors.  The  poverty  and  igno- 
rance of  the  indigent  part  of  the  population  would  ever  be  an  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  a  voluntary  national  education.  Those  who  are 
employed  in  manufactories,  and  even  respectable  mechanics  and  arti- 
ans  who  have  large  ^fomilies,  are  often  obliged  to  direct  the  whole 
collective  force  of  the  £unily  to  its  maintainance,  and  nothing  short 
of  a  higher  obligation  could  induce  them  to  send  their  children  regu- 
larly to  school.  This  argument  of  their  poverty  against  school  obli- 
gation is  easily  answered.  The  glut  in  the  labour  market  is  a  gene- 
ral outcry  with  the  people,  and  it  is  suffidentiy  evident,  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  wages,  that  the  supply  is  greater  than  the  demand,  and  there- 
by adding  to  the  evils  an  outrageous  competition,  both  among  the 
workmen  and  the  masters ;  for  as  the  price  of  labour  sinks,  so  does 
the  price  of  the  production.  One  great  cause  of  this  ruinous  declen- 
sion in  the  value  of  labour  is,  the  employment  of  millions  of  young 
children  of  all  ages,  who,  taking  the  place  of  adults,  sink  the  amount 
of  wages  to  the  minimum,  and  by  expelling  their  parents  from  their 
ooenpations,  throw  the  labour  of  supporting  the  whole  flunily  upon 
themselves.  This  monstrous  evil  is  gprowing  every  day,  and  every 
day  augments  the  amount  of  suffering,  poverty,  and  crime.  The 
physical  impairment  of  the  children,  and  the  utterly  ruinous  state  of 
thdr  moral  and  intellectual  character,  has  been  made  a  matter  of  par- 
liamentary enquiry ;  nor  could  the  evidence  be  read  without  pity  and 
indignation.  To  establish  the  law  of  school  obligation  would  be, 
perhaps,  the  most  effectual  way  to  remedy  this  dreadful  evil ;  the 
publio  would  soon  appreciate  the  changOt  which,  in  benefiting  the 
child,  must  improve  the  condition  of  the  parent.  Were  every  child 
compelled  to  attend  the  national  schools,  or  to  receive  at  home  a  cer- 
tain modicum  of  instruction  from  private  masters  (for  the  law  must 
extend  to  all  classes  to  be  obeyed  by  any),  those  unhappy,  helpless 
little  beings,  who  are  now  the  unresisting  victims  of  the  cruelest  ne- 
cessity, would  be  deriving  an  education  becoming  rational  souls,  ac- 
quiring that  health  of  body  and  independence  of  mind  which  would 
adapt  them  the  better  for  their  duties  in  life ;  for,  however  humble 
the  occupation,  it  may  be  elevated  by  personal  excellence.  Under 
such  a  change,  the  parents  would  necessarily  be  called  in  to  supply 
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the  deficiency  of  labour,  and  thereby  recover  their  natural  feelings  to 
their  children,  and  their  own  self-respect  The  value  of  labour  nmst 
rise  to  a  juster  proportion,  without  those  frequent  oscilladons  to 
which  it  is  now  liable ;  and  perhaps  may  acquire  a  steadiness  that 
could  scarcely  be  looked  for.  National  education  is  not  a  thing  to 
be  manufactured  after  the  manner  of  a  work  of  art,  piece  by  peoe ; 
it  can  act  only  through  the  simultaneous  concord  of  its  essential  prin- 
ciples. Prussia  has  held  this  perfect  fabrication  up  before  the 
whole  world ;  national  education  that  is  whole,  impartial,  and  com- 
pulsory. How  it  has  operated  is  a  subject  wliich  it  is  the  boonden 
duty  of  every  one,  claiming  an  interest  in  the  wel&ire  of  man- 
kind, to  examine  and  reflect  upon*  Nations,  even  the  most  ciTil- 
ized,  too  much  resemble  the  Chinese  in  their  national  vanity ;  nor 
is  the  self-complacence  of  the  English  on  this  point  less  egregioas. 
But  what  is  the  truth  when  a  rigid  comparison  is  drawn  ?* 

Would  we  seek  to  elevate  the  profession  of  the  educator  in  the 
public  esteem,  that  esteem  must  first  be  directed  by  the  honour 
which  it  receives  from  government ;  but,  to  raise  the  office  stiU 
higher,  the  duties,  and  the  effects  of  those  duties,  must  renovate  the 
national  character  so  as  to  enable  it  to  value  and  confide  in  their 
efficacy. 

*  ^England,  in  which  country  alone  there  are  annually  executed  more 
human  beings  than  in  several  other  countries  taken  togeUier,  sufiers  more 
than  two  milUons  of  her  people  to  walk  about  in  utter  ignorance,  and  aban- 
dons education  to  speculation  and  chance,  as  a  matter  of  merely  private  con- 
cernment— we  mean  the  elementary  instruction  of  the  lower  orders;  for 
learning  there  possesses  as  extensive^  wealthy,  noble  (and  mal-adminiatered) 
establishments^  as  are  any  where  to  be  found  upon  the  globe.  AcoordiDg  to 
the  documents  before  us,  out  of  a  population  of  nine  millions  and  a  hal( 
there  are  above  two  millions  without  schools.  '  In  London,  according  to  an 
accurate  estimate,  one-fourth  of  the  inhabitants  are  thus  destitute.  No  voo- 
der  assuredly  that  crime  is  rife  t  What  a  blessed  contrast  is  presented  to  us 
by  our  German  fiitherland  !**-— LiteraHcrawitefi^  /Kr  DeutmMmdt  VOuM- 
Isftfvr,  page  4(K 


(To  be  amtinued). 
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SENTIMENT    AND    SENSIBILITY. 

A    SKETCH. 

ScEvx  li — Daawuto  Booac 
Maria  reoMmg  ;  MUen  Waning  over  her,  weaoing  a  rote  in  her  hair, 

ElUn^—1  TBLL  you,  then,  he  will  not  have  her. 

Jfaria^WelL 

JSZbM^— Nay,  tell  me  what  you  think. 

Maria4    I  hope  he  may  not 

EUm^ — '*Hope  he  may  not?*'  Say,  rather,  that  he  will  not, 
cannot,  dare  not  I 

Maria* — Caprice  dares  anything,  my  love.  Do  not  our  village 
gosrips  tell  the  tale  ? 

Etten* — 'Tis  false  I  Slander  hath  a  hundred  echoes  to  its  voice, 
and  this  is  one,  baseless  as  those  vain  presentiments  that  wait  on 
hope.  Some  accident^--a  friend  or  relative  is  ill — one  of  a  thousand 
unknown  chances  may  detain  him.  Nay,  look  not  so  incredulous, 
Maria.  When  last  he  left  me,  how  like  a  sad  prophetess  you  shook 
your  head,  and  sud  '*  he  comes  not,*'  '<  he  cometh  not.*'  But  did  he 
not  return,  more  loving  fax  than  ever,  when  even  I  had  almost 
ceased  to  hope? 

Jfariow— Would  that  you  had  I 

JEUen* — ^What,  ceased  to  hope  ? 

Maria*-  To  love,  dear  girl. 

£ZIsfi^— Thou  harbinger  of  woe,  ill-boding  friend  I  Oh,  I  could 
scold  I  But  indeed,  Maria,  'tis  unkind  to  tell  me  so.  My  memory, 
like  a  golden  missal  radiant  with  holy  truths,  is  full  of  the  recollec- 
tions of  his  love ;  that  night,  that  last  loving  night,  when  heart,  eye, 
tongue,  in  woven  utterance  of  deep  passion,  fixed  them  there  for 
ever.  Were  it  possible  to  rase  out  those  characters  of  fire  my  heart 
would  be  an  everlasting  void,  a  buried  urn,  with  its  dry  dust  of  unre- 
corded love. 

Maria* — 'Twere  better  never  know  a  joy  than  feel  the  bitterness 
of  its  departure,  which  is  for  ever.  Love  is  like  the  fabled  Proteus 
— a  thing  of  changes. 

EUen* — Nay,  Maria,  I  vdll  not  say  what  love  is :  love  has  no  ar- 
gument but  love.    Now,  say  thou  triest  to  vex  me.    Thou  art  a 

child  of  sadness. 

voii.  z.,  NO.  XXIX.  35 
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Maria^^-Am  I  the  bride  of  love  ? 

Ellen* — Forgive  me,  dearest.  Even  our  fears  are  selfish  angaries ; 
and  I  do  fear.  I  question  my  own  heart,  that,  like  a  dubious  orade, 
confounds  my  hopes  with  fears.  He  will  come !  now  say  he  wiIV-« 
do  say  he  wiU^  Maria. 

Maria* — ^Dear  Ellen,  I  hope  he  may. 

.SZZm^-^Nay,  say  he  will ;  'tis  a  sweet  cheat. 

Maria* — He  will. 

Ellen* — And  yet  he  may  not  eonoe,  Maria- 

Maria* — He  may  not 

Ellen. — Sad  comforter,  thy  words  are  but  the  echo  of  my  hopes 
and  fears ;  the  deeper  meaning  of  thy  eye  is  hopeless.  TU  go  and 
play  that  little  melancholy  air ;  the  words  are  his.  Come  too,  Maria, 
we  will  sing  and  weep  together.  Come,  love ;  your  heart  is  oteoyi 
sad. 

itfaria*— And  yours — 

£/^!0fs^— May  be,  you  would  say.    'Tis  fidse !    Come. 


EUen  seated  near  a  groUtque  cvenhadowed  feuniein, 

Ellen* — *Twas  here  we  parted ;  scarcely  one  little  month  siooe 
last  we  sat  together  on  this  old  fountain's  brink,  and  yet  to  me  this 
little  month  has  widened  into  years ;  for  I  have  counted  it  by  nunntes 
— moments ;  like  to  a  drooping  traveller,  the  irksome  hours  have 
toiled  through  their  wearied  flight.  I  had  no  present,  the  fntuie  was 
my  present ;  and  'tis  come.  He  should  be  here  to-night  Hark ! 
'Tis  nothing.  I  grow  all  ear ;  the  very  whispers  of  the  air,  ^SDiiing 
from  leaf  to  leaf,  sound  with  the  startling  clearness  of  a  snddea 
voice.  In  the  distant  twilight  shadows  of  the  woods  I  see  his  fonn 
starting,  as  once  he  used,  with  eager  bound,  to  dasp  me  to  his  breast. 
Vain  perplexity  of  sense  I  My  eyes  ache  with  gazing,  when  enrj 
waving  bough  mocks  me  with  his  form.  Even  here  we  sat  together ; 
and  as  I  idly  dropped  bit  after  bit  of  the  dried  and  broken  branches 
scattered  by  into  the  little  laughing  circles  of  the  water,  we  watched 
them  hurried  round  and  round,  and  thence  he  drew  a  hundred 
strange  and  antique  similies.  The  birds  sang  their  vesper  hymn ;  I 
heard  his  voice  alone.     I  was  all  heart :  and  he  has  foigotten  me* 
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Hark  1  n  fbotstep^'tiB  gone  I    Be  still,  my  heart    Hark  I  it  is  I    I 
tremble.    My  Mordant  I    It  is ^Maria  I 

Mariam  My  level  ElleUy  Ellen  I  Nay,  weep  not.  My  be* 
loTed,  you  frighten  me;  my  heart  will  break.  He  may  come— 
speak  to  me,  EUen^-^he  may  come  yet  Those  convnlsive  sobs  are 
dreadfoL    My  love,  speak  to  me.    I  am  most  miserable  I 

JEileH^^BeBT  with  me  a  liUle,  a  very  little.  Xis  all  true ;  I  feel 
it  now.    My  heart  suffocates  me,  Maria.    Bear  with  me  awhile. 

iKxrMi^-— Weep  on,  my  love.  My  poor  Ellen,  there,  on  my  bo-* 
80iD«  poor  forth  thy  tears :  tears  are  the  heart's  balm.     My  love  I 

JSUefu^My  kbd  friend  I  I  am  v^ry  weak ;  I  did  not  think  I 
was  so  weak.  Forgive  me  these  tears,  they  are  the  last  testimony  of 
my  passion.    All  is  over.    I  am  better  now.     Come. 

Maria^ — ^Lean  on  me.     You  tremble,  dear  Ellen. 

JSUmi^*^No,  no  I     I  am  quite  strong,  quite  well.     Come. 


ScXVt  III  ■■■OaBDBM  as  IW  THE  LAST  ScEVB-^TlMK,  EvEVIHG. 

£iZm<— I  fear  I  shall  weary  you,  Maria.     1  feel  weaker  to-night 
than  usual. 

Maria^-^YovL  falter,  love.    Lean  heavily  on  me;  there,  let  me 
clasp  thy  waist    We  will  return ;  the  air  is  chill. 

ElUn* — ^No :  I  am  better.     We  will  rest  awhile. 

Me^ia4  ■  Not  that  way,  my  love ;  not  that  way. 

J5SUim^— Yes ;  no  other.  Nay,  do  not  fear  me ;  I  am  now  sorrow, 
seasoned.  Yes,  to  the  fountain  I  I  feel  stronger;  a  strange  quie- 
tude comes  over  me,  as  if  my  spirit  were  bent  to  some  bold  enter- 
prise. Maria,  I  do  remember  once — it  seems  an  age  age-— when  I 
was  young— yes,  young;  for  hearts  (not  years)  are  time's  true  chro- 
niclers :  wheU  I  was  young,  tbeb,  some  twelve  month's  since— I  do 
remember  the  story  of  a  youth  who  had  ouUived  his  wants  and  could 
not  wait  for  death ;  death  was  his  last  of  human  wants.  He  died. 
How  inexplicable,  Men,  to  me,  how  dreadful,  death ;  when  life  was 
Eden,  and  love's  atmosphere  bathed  everything  in  its  own  radiance ; 
till  every  ray,  concentrate  in  oney  burnt  up  the  heart  I  Death, 
Maria,  death  now  (for  I  am  very  old)  is  my  sad  life's  refuge. 

ilfarMb— Ellen,  my  love,  this  is  not  kind ;  your  grief  is  selfish. 

.SU^vk^Selfish  ?     Can  grkfhe  selfish  ? 

Maria^^^To  wish  for  death :  when  I  have  watched,  through  two 
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long  months,  the  tedious  windings  of  yonr  illness,  through  days  and 
nights  unbroken  interchange,  and  while  you  slumbered  have  tended 
yon  as  doth  the  poor  bankrupt  the  last  yenture  of  his  fortunes,  yoa 
would  die  I 

BUen^ — Forgive  me ;  kiss  me.  I  am  a  selfish  girl :  'tb  a  leswa 
I  have  learned  of  late.  Two  months  lost  of  my  brief  life  1  Here, 
Maria,  rest  we  awhile,  on  this  same  moss-grown  water  edge.  Tlie 
dull  grey  stone  is  changeless,  and  the  grotesque  image  gases  with 
untired  eyes  down  on  the  restless  waters.  Three  months,  three 
months,  Maria ;  and  in  three  months  more  the  change  will  be  com- 
plete. Nay,  weep  not :  would  that  /  could  weep  1  My  heart  is  a 
dried  fountain ;  there  is  no  moisture,  no,  not  even  the  dew  of  com- 
mon tenderness. 

Maria^ — Shall  we  compare  our  griefs?  My  woes  wear  the 
livery  of  yours,  sole  tenants  of  my  desolate  heart,  how  long  concealed, 
brooding  in  silence,  when  you  were  all  hope  and  joy  1  The  contrait 
was  a  cruelty  to  me ;  yet  talked  I  not  of  death,  but  with  a  palieDt 
spirit  trained  my  heart  to  the  hard  task  of  seeming  glad. 

JSUm^— Forgive  me,  my  love.  I  am  young  in  grief;  Fll  lean  to 
suffer  patiently.  Here  be  our  friendship's  fane;  by  the  bnbbliBg 
waters  we  will  meet  and  school  each  other  into  sober  sadneis,  and 
with  dry  eyes  talk  of  the  past — ^the  past  The  sibyl  could  not  die 
till  she  had  clasped  her  dear  Cumean  earth.  This  spot  is  my  Co- 
mea ;  here  first  I  felt  the  bliss  of  living,  existence  was  till  tiien  a 
sparkling  unconnected  dream ;  Cnmea  gave  me  my  heart's  birth,  and 
here— like  a  loving  child,  with  its  soft  fisice  of  light  and  laughter,  and 
visionary  fancies  of  the  future,  suddenly  blasted  in  its  eztacy— lies 
dead  I     This  be  my  Cumea. 

Maria* — It  cannot  be  I 

EUen* — ^My  love  I 

ilf arta«— -  And  yet  the  long  grass  is  bowed  down  fiar  back  into  tiie 
wood. — (Suddenly  tumkig  round  J  Oh,  God  I  my  Ellen,  know  you 
this?  (ikowing  her  a  hair-ringf  wkidk  ehe  has  jusi  diteovend e* 
the  margin  qfthefiuntamj.    'Tis  his  I 

£K9n^— What  else  ? 

Maria* — (Looking  round  J.  He  must  be  here  I 

jB7/«fi<— WTio  ? 

itfaraa^— -The  ring,  Fllen  I     Know  you  this  ring  ? 

EUen* — "lis  mine  I  yes,  'tis  mine  I  'twas  mine  I  Nay,  give  i^ 
me.  Poor  trifle  I  I  have  a  vague  remembrance  that  thou  wert  ooce 
a  costly  treasure.    I  do  remember  me,  Maria.    He  almost  snatched 
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it  from  my  hand,  and  covered  it  with  kisses.  Yoa  smile :  indeed^ 
'tia  trae.  A  strange  worship  and  a  sillj  idol,  was  it  not,  Maria  ?  yet 
'tis  true.  Ah,  me  I  I  think  this  little  fold  of  platted  hair  should 
make  me  weep,  for  it  is  full  of  memories.  I  cannot  weep ;  tears  are 
the  heart's  counsellors,  they  say,  poor  pleaders  often.  I  haye  no 
heart,  no  feeling ;  'tis  strange,  Maria,  but  I  cannot  feel. 

Maria. — The  poor  exile,  who  had  wept  long  years  away,  com- 
plained he  could  not  weep ;  he  said  'twas  strange. 

JSZbfi.— Died  he,  Maria? 


^Mordantj  who  had  concealed  kmeelfi  comee  euddenfy  before 
them.2 

Mordant— EUea ! 

jEXbn^-— I  should  know  you.  Sir. 

Maria4 — (  WhiepereJ.  Courage,  my  sweet  girl. 

JBZ£m<— Mordant,  I  have  been  very  ill  since  last  we  parted :  come, 
sit  down  by  me,  for  we  are  old  friends,  you  know.  Oh,  you  are 
married ;  I  do  remember,  you  left  me  to  be  married.  Your  bride  is 
beautiful  ?  Does  she  often  smile  upon  you,  Mordant  ?  You  weep ; 
you  are  very  kind,  a  gay  bridegroom,  to  feel  thus  for  a  poor  sickly 
girL 

MordanL — ^My  Ellen,  forgive  me !  'Tis  false !  1  am  not  mar- 
ried—love none,  have  loved  none,  but  thee  1 

JSJZm^— Your  arm,  Maria.  Mordant,  I  will  be  a  debtor  to  you, 
too ;  your  arm,  come.  Not  married  I  not  married  I  And  what  is 
that  to  me  ?  yet,  like  a  riddle,  it  enshrouds  a  meaning.    Not  married  I 

Mordant. — ^My  beloved  Ellen,  I  am  thy  own  Mordant  Be  not 
BO  lost :  thou  shalt  be  my  blooming  bride.  I  ever  loved  thee.  A 
vain  c^rioe  hath  crept  between  us.  'Tis  past :  I  will  never  leave 
thee  morel 

JEUen^-^(  Stande  etillf  looking  down  J.  Thy  blooming  bride? 

Maria^ — What  do  you  gase  upon,  my  love  ? 

^/i!m«— Maria,  pluck  me  that  little  pale  and  shrunken  flower: 
thank  you.  How  many  sunny  mornings,  think  you,  have  opened 
upon  diis  flower,  drinking  tiie  diamond-beaded  dew  from  off  its 
leaves  ?  and  it  has  withered  I    Know  you.  Mordant,  why  ? 

Mordant — ^My  love  1 

SOen^-lt  held  no  sympathy  with  life ;  the  sun  warmed  and  the 
dew  bathed  it,  but  it  could  not  feel. 
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JTonfaNt.— M;  Elko,  what  doM  Ibou  meta  ?  Than  wik  fif^ 
■ad  be  •giin  my  joyooi  fimdett  girl,  my  wifsi  my  food  wife  I 

jGBm.— Thy  wife  I  I  ihoold  be  happy  Own.  I  wOl  be.  HyM- 
dal  drewe*  are  prepared.  Marial  nay,  look  sot  jcalowly  opcoBt; 
we  will  not  part,  Maria.  Oh,  what  a  life  of  rainy  dnama  will  Isit 
aroDiid  me  I  I  do  bdiold  it  aU.  On  a  bri^  smamer'a  nonog, 
the  village  belli  wake  jocund  evwy  apatUing  eye,  the  lin^iBg 
maidens  and  the  flamiting  ribbona,  the  innocent  jest,  the  wim  cap 
aod  the  feaat,  and  heart-lhroUung  healtha  of  happipew  to  the  Ur 
bride ;  the  aolemn  aeirice,  the  nlence  and  the  ring,  the  dead  anmd 
na  I    I  &int  I  the  ring — Mordant — ^I  aink — ^I  die  I 


ScKMK  IV^Aji  oLn-rtMmoxxD  PaaLon, 
AftM  Lodg  mmtfmmg  MaioL 

Maidmt^—AxA  she  died,  aant  7 

Am^. — Shewed. 

Maiden. — Poor  EUen  1  and  ahe  was  beautifiil  1    And  & 
did  he,  too,  die  P 

Atmt. — Liaten,  my  child.  And  oh,  may  my  worda  be  a  lAm 
aroimd  thy  heart,  to  aave  thee  t     Mordant  lired  and  martied. 

Maidtn, — Mairied,  aunt  ? 

^tMf^-Liaten.  A  little  before  poor  Ellen  died,  throe  di^  dta 
her  fkinting  in  the  garden,  ahe  woke  aa  from  an  o[nata  diiaa  Hit 
feeling!,  fondneaa,  aympathiei  retnrned.  She  waa  moat  lorety ;  do 
■tain  of  death  obicured  her  bright  complexion,  no  care  diitnibed  Imt 
peace :  paaaion  waa  dead.  Mordant  and  I  nt  by  her  ooDch.  M«- 
dent  waa  a  poet,  and  aa  the  gold^anfioaed  aky  reflected  its  amber  Ugbt 
over  her  beantifiil  and  faded  form,  he  felt — yea,  he  thoaght  'tau 
loo*.  'Twaa  aanaibility,  or  sentiment,  or  poetry ;  htU  'tow  not  Jm. 
He  wept ;  and  so  he  wonld  had  all  been  but  a  vinon  at  hb  mn^ 
She  £ed.  He  heard  the  village  belta,  and  wept ;  and  vbat  wu 
humry  he  fancied  woe.  I  hated  him  not ;  I  despised  him.  Hc' 
dant  waa  what  the  world  approres,  a  man  of  reSnemeot,  sensifailitj. 
and  caprice.  Ellen's  death  waa  poetry  to  him.  He  robbed  bsr  (■ 
her  love,  and  loo*,  toiih  mman,  w  a  PKiMCiPtJl ;  trfk  her  thnwgfc 
c^wie^  retomed  throng  aeUshuess,  and  wept  by  iaspdae :  p»^ 
-^le  iwwr  grieved. 
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itlaufafft^— Are  all  men  Mordants  ? 

Aunlr^AUs  the  exceptions  characterixe  the  rule.  Strength 
bratalizes  them«  school  hardens  them,  sodety  vitiates  them,  and  po- 
▼er^  and  wealth  demonise  them. 

JbToicbfi^— And  woman*— 

Ami4'   Is  the  victim  I 


RECENT   CONTRIBUTIONS   TO   ENGLISH    HISTORY. 

NUBiBEB  L 

*<  Thb  History  of  Engknd  is  still  to  be  written,"  is  an  observation 
as  true  as  it  is  frequently  made ;  and  one,  moreover,  which  must 
necessarily  be  repeated  for  many  years  to  come.  In  the  first  place, 
because  the  earlier  materials  for  such  a  work  have  as  yet  scarcely 
been  subjected  to  that  rigid  critical  examination  into  their  authenticity 
and  historical  value,  which  is  neoessaxy  to  a  just  appreciation  of  their 
authority,  though  the  recent  labours  of  Lingard,  Palgrave,  and  Lap- 
penberg,*  in  this  particular  branch  of  the  subject,  have  done  much  to 
facilitate  the  enquiries  of  subsequent  writers;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  because  there  exists  many  sources  of  our  more  recent  history, 
which,  having  hitherto  been  neglected,  require  to  be  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated— a  work  which  the  present  generation  can  scarcely  hope 
to  see  brought  to  completion,  notwithstanding  the  spirit  of  research 
and  enquiry  which  is  acUvely  bestirring  itself  on  every  side,  and  has 
manifested  its  existence  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  by  the  numbers 
which  it  has  enrolled  under  the  bannen  of  the  Camden  SociETY,f 

*  See  more  particularij  the  literary  introduction  which  Dr.  Ijappenbeig 
has  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  his  admirable  History  of  England  (Geteh' 
iehtg  van  England^  Band  I^  s.  i— Ixxviii.),  a  work  to  which  we  purpose  to  di- 
vect  the  attention  of  our  readers  on  some  future  occasion ;  in  the  meanwhile 
tbej  will,  we  are  sure,  join  us  in  our  hope  that  the  English  translation  of  it, 
wUch  has  been  already  prepared  bj  a  very  distinguished  scholar,  may  be 
laid  he&ae  the  public. 

f  We  axe  here  oady  echoing  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Mr.  HaUam  at 
the  late  dinner  of  the  literaxy  Fund,  when,  in  returning  thanks  after  the 
toast,  '^Mr.  HaUam  and  the  historical  writers  of  England,**  that  gentleman 
mstanced,  as  a  striking  proof  of  the  progress  which  historical  studies  were 
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a  society  inrtitated  to  meet  the  growing  appetite  for  historical  infor 
matioDy  and  which  hids  £ur  to  spread  throagfaoot  the  ooontry  a  fond- 
ness for  the  study  of  early  English  history  and  literature,  which 
cannot  fiul  to  prodnoe^  in  the  fulness  of  time,  a  most  healthy  and  be- 
neficial effect  upon  the  national  literature  of  the  day. 

'<  There  are  three  kmds  of  history,"  says  Horace  Walpde,  ''all 
good :  the  original  writers ;  full  and  ample  memoirs  compiled  from 
them  and  from  manuscripts,  with  great  exactness ;  and  histories  de- 
gantly  written  and  arranged.  The  second  step  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary for  the  third ;  and  I  am  more  pleased  with  it  than  with  the 
third.  It  has  more  of  truth,  which  is  the  essence  of  history."  But 
if  we  admit  with  Walpole  that  the  ^  full  and  ample  memoin,'*  to 
which  he  refers,  have,  to  use  his  expressive  phrase,  ^'  more  of  tmthj 
which  is  the  essence  of  history,'*  we  must  insist  that  that  essence  is 
found  in  greater  ahundance  and  purity  in  the  <' original  writers,'' 
from  which  such  memoirs  are  compiled,  and  most  abundantly  of  all 
in  the  original  letters,  of  those  stirring  and  active  sjnrits  who  make 
history,  if  they  do  not  write  it.  The  value  of  this  class  of  docomeots 
has  nowhere  been  set  forth  more  effectively  than  in  the  introdoctorj 
remarks  prefixed  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis  to  the  first  series  of  his  inter- 
esting collection  of  Origmal  Lettertf  iUuttnUive  of  EngUJi  Bu- 
tory^  and  which  we  shall  here  quote,  as  a  fitting  prefoce  to  oor 
account  of  the  two  works,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  present  aitide 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

« They  who  derire  correct  infbnnation  of  the  Ustory  of  their  coostry 
must  not  limit  their  reading  lo  the  work  of  the  general  historian  ezdiuivelj* 

^  Histoiy,  confined  to  the  greater  events  which  it  recordi^  is  usually  cer- 
tain and  true;  but  in  the  colouring  which  writers  give  it,  and  whidi  Uiej 
are  proud  to  call  the  philosophy  of  historj,  it  is  too  frequentl/  erroneous- 
Chancters  are  drawn  bj  those  who  could  not  know  the  persoos  thej  de- 
scribe :  fiicta  are  imperoeptibl  j  perverted  to  the  uses  of  part j ;  and  ercsti 
which  owe  their  origin  to  the  simplest,  are  often  traced  back  to  theremotot, 
causes.  Thus  circumstanced,  history,  however  comprehensive  in  its  riev, 
partakes  too  much  of  the  embellished  nature  of  romance. 

making  throu^out  the  country,  the  fiu:t  that  the  ^  Caxbbk  Socixtt,  insti- 
tuted fiur  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  and  rendering  accessible  wfaaterer  is 
valuable,  but  at  present  little  known,  amongst  the  materials  finr  the  dril,  ec- 
clesiastical, or  literary  history  of  the  United  Kingdom,"  had  been  joind,  in 
the  spsoe  of  twelve  months,  by  one  thousand  members— the  number  to  which 
it  was  originally  limited.  It  is  right  to  add  that  the  limit  has  since  been  ex- 
tended to  twelve  hundred,  and  which,  we  believe,  will  very  ahoitlj  be 
attained. 
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**  To  remove  doubts,  to  verify  fiMsts,  and  to  form  a  clear  conception  of 
particular  events,  the  reader  must  seek  subsidiarj  aid  in  the  dispersed  mate- 
rials of  history :  of  which  original  letters  of  eminent  persons  in 
THE  state  form  both  the  largest  and  the  most  important  portion ;  and  they 
exist  In  this  country,  in  an  uninterrupted  succenion,  for  more  than  five 


**  Theae  bear  the  impress  of  their  respective  times :  and,  whilst  many  of 
them  regard  affairs  in  which  the  writers  were  actively  engaged,  all  afford  a 
closer  and  more  laniiliar  view  of  characters,  manners,  and  events,  than  the 
pen  of  the  most  accomplished  compiler  of  r^ular  history,  even  if  he  might 
be  trusted,  could  supply.  They  unravel  causes  of  action,  which,  without 
their  aid,  would  be  impenetrable^  and  even  throw  new  light  upon  parts  of 
history  which  superficial  readers  suppose  to  be  exhausted." 

Forcibly  as  these  observations  apply  to  all  original  letters,  they  do 
80  with  still  greater  effect  to  the  correspondence  in  which  the  diplo- 
matist lays  before  his  sovereign  an  account,  not  only  of  his  own  exer- 
tions, and  of  the  intiigues  in  which  he  has  engaged  for  the  purpose 
of  carying  out  the  object  of  his  mission,  but  also  the  obstacles  which 
he  has  encountered,  the  motives  of  those  who  have  contributed  to  his 
success  or  failure,  the  state  of  parties  in  the  court  at  which  he  is 
resident^  and  his  views  of  the  characters  of  those  by  whom  he  is 
daily  sorroanded. 

For  though  Wotton's  bantering  definition  of  an  ambassador* — ^Le- 
gratos  est  vir  bonus  peregr^  missus  ad  mentiendum  Reipublice  causa 
— ^may,  in  some  measure,  be  true,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  is 
only  required  to  lie  for  his  master^  and  not  to  him.  On  the  con- 
trary, that  whatsoever  he  may  do  for  him,  to  him  he  is  expected  to 
disclose  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  that  we  contemplate 
the  successful  carrying  out  of  a  project  which  has  originated  with 
Mr.  Charles  Purton  Cooper,  the  able  and  indefatigable  secretary  of 
the  late  Record  Commission,  and  which  has  for  its  object  the  publi- 
cation, in  one  uniform  collection,  of  all  the  inedited  diplomatic  do- 
cuments connected  with  the  French  embassy  in  England  during  the 
sixteenth  century ;  a  period  inferior  in  interest  to  none  which  have 
either  preceded  or  followed  it,  and  during  which  diplomacy  played 
the  most  important  part.  ■  Nor  can  we  have  any  fears  that  our  expec- 
tations of  seeing  this  great  scheme  brought  to  a  happy  termination, 
will  be  doomed  to  disappointment ;  since  the  researches  which  have 
been  made>  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  how  far  it  would  be  practi- 
cable, have  been  so  successful  that  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  work 

*  See  Thoms*  Bwk  qfthe  Court,  p.  904. 
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have  already  been  pablished.  On  the  continent^  these  Tolumes  litTe 
been  received  with  univenal  approbation ;  and  all  that  is  now  required 
to  insure  the  continuance  of  the  undertaking  is,  the  sale  of  soiae  two 
or  three  hundred  copies  in  England.  And  when  it  is  considered  bow 
important  must  be  the  illustration  which  this  collection  is  calcukted 
to  afibrd  to  English  history,  and  how  indispensable  it  most  be  to 
every  historical  library,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  such  a  Bile 
will  be  realised,  and  the  completion  of  so  invaluable  a  contribution 
to  our  history  thereby  secured.* 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  render  some  account  of  the  two  vo- 
lumes already  published — the  first-fruits  of  this  rare  enterprise. 
They  are  devoted  to  the  Diplomatic  Correipondence  of  Bertnud 
ie  SaUgnac  de  la  Mothe  Fin6loni\  who  was  the  ambassador  from 
Charles  IX.  of  France,  and  Henry  III.,  his  successor,  to  the  court  of 
Elizabeth,  from  the  year  1568  to  1575 ;  and  the  volumes  before  as 
extend  over  the  years  1568  and  1569,  which  were  marked  in  France 
by  the  civil  wars  which  disturbed  that  country,  and  in  England  by 
the  detention  of  Mary,  by  the  accusation  against  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, and  by  the  rebellion  in  the  north;  thus  affording  abandast 
matter  to  interest  and  excite  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

Bertrand  Saligpiac  de  la  Mothe  F6n61on,  a  member  of  the  same 
noble  family  of  Perigord  from  which  the  celebrated  autfaor  of 
T^Umachui  was  descended  (the  immediate  ancestor  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cambray  having  been  the  eldest  brother  of  the  ambassador) 
arrived  in  London  on  the  10th  of  November,  1568,  as  the  successor 
of  Bochetel  de  la  For^t,  by  whom  he  was  presented  to  Elizabeth  at  an 
audience  which  she  granted  him  at  Hampton  Court  on  the  14th  of 
the  same  month ;  and  he  continued  to  reside  in  England,  as  the  mi- 
nister of  France,  until  the  month  of  September,  1575,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Castelneau  de  la  Mauvisiere.  His  dispatches  daring 
that  period  amount  to  four  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  and  are  preserved 
in  five  small  folio  volumes,  entirely  in  the  handwriting  of  La  Vergne, 
who  was  one  of  his  secretaries ;  which  five  volumes,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, were  communicated  by  Fenelon's  descendant,  Le  Baron  de 
F^n61on,  the  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  in  the  middle  of  last  centnry, 
to  Carte,  who  was  then  engaged  upon  the  l^ird  volume  of  his  histoiy 
of  England,  in  the  preface  to  which  he  has  thus  expressed  himself 

*  It  should  be  mentioned,  to  the  honour  of  the  Bannatyne  Club,of  £dio- 
burgb,  that  they  have  aubscribed  for  one  hundred  copies. 

-f*  Corre$p€ndttnoe  Diphmalique  IfUdite  de  Bertrand  de  SaUgnme  de  h  Mttke 
FMlan,  jv.,  2  torn.  8to.,  183a 
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upon  the  subject  of  them : — **  A  great  part  of  the  transactions  in  the 
succeeding  reign  relative  to  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland,  during  her 
captivity,  are  taken  from  the  dispatches  of  M.  de  la  Mothe  F6nelon, 
a  mimster  of  great  virtue,  abilities,  and  integrity,  who  was  ambassa- 
dor at  this  court  from  a.o.  1568  to  a.d.  1576.  His  dispatches  in 
five  volumes  folio  were  communicated  to  me  by  the  late  M.  de  Pens- 
ion, who  was  for  several  years  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  and  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  his  heir."  But  though  Carte  made  great  use  of 
these  dispatches,  the  rapidity  with  which  he  was  necessarily  obliged 
to  consult  them,  the  not  very  legible  character  in  which  they  wero 
written,  and  their  antiquated  language,  all  combined  to  prevent  his 
turning  them  to  that  good  account  to  which  future  writers  will  un- 
questionably apply  them :  added  to  which,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  never  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  consulting  those  letters  of 
the  court,  &c.,  which,  as  indispensable  to  a  perfect  understanding  of 
the  dispatches,  are  here  joined  with  them. 

It  is  from  these  supplementary  documents  that  we  shall  endeavour 
to  show  the  importance  of  the  present  work,  the  dispatches  them- 
selves forming,  as  it  were,  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite,  of  whose 
beauty  no  conception  could  be  formed  by  an  examination  of  the 
sparkling  particles  which  have  fallen  from  it  while  under  the  hands  of 
the  lapidary ;  a  goodly  building,  whose  beauty  and  utility  it  were  im- 
possible to  prove  by  exhibiting  some  few  of  the  bricks  of  which  it  is 
composed.  They  are,  indeed,  invaluable ;  but  their  interest  and  im* 
portauce  would  not  be  seen  by  such  a  selection  of  passages  as  our 
limits  would  admit  of.  Their  beauty  consists  in  their  completeness, 
and  in  their  perfect  developement  of  the  great  events  of  the  period ; 
more  especially  in  the  thorough  insight  which  they  afford  us  into  the 
unceasing  and  untiring  efforts  of  the  catholic  party  to  restore  the  an- 
cient faith  in  England,  and  with  it  Mary  to  the  throne  of  Scotland, 
and  perhaps  of  England ;  into  their  conspiracies  to  remove  the  able 
and  patriotic  Cecil  from  the  favour  and  councils  of  his  mistress ;  and 
into  the  whole  scheme  of  the  great  rebellion  in  the  north,  of  which, 
as  it  has  been  well  observed,  a  perfect  history  might  be  written  from 
the  materials  in  the  present  volumes  alone.  The  illustration  which 
these  dispatches  also  afford  to  the  melancholy  but  interesting  history 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  is  valuable  in  the  extreme,  abounding  as  they 
do  with  materials  calculated,  on  the  one  hand,  to  awaken  feelings  of 
pity  for  her  condition,  and,  on  the  other,  to  display,  in  the  clearest 
manner,  the  duplicity  of  herself  and  her  party,  and  the  stern  neces- 
sity which  eventually  compelled  her  opponents  to  deal  with  her  as  the 
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enemy  of  the  queen,  the  goyemmenty  and  the  oonntry.  As,  there- 
fore, for  the  reasons  we  have  jnst  staled,  we  prefer  selecting  onr  spe- 
cimens of  the  work  from  among  the  suppleinentary  or  expbnstorj 
documents  contained  in  it,  we  think  we  cannot  do  better  than  pndnoe' 
some  which  are  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  a  point  connected  with 
the  history  of  Mary,  which  has  hitherto  been  invdlred  in  oonaidaa^ 
ble  obscurity.  We  allude  to  the  charge  brought  against  her  of  hav- 
ing made  a  cession  of  her  right  to  the  crown  of  England  in  fiiTOiir  of 
the  Duke  of  Anjou. 

Camden  tells  us,  in  his  HuUny  of  Ni»aUA  (ed.  1615,  p.  118), 
that  "  Murray,  a  little  before  his  departure,  had  cunningly  (as  1  ihiU 
show  anon)  propounded  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  a  marriage  with  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  also  to  the  queen  herself  had  secretly  given 
hopes,  by  Melvin,  of  being  restored  to  her  dominions ;  and  withal,  to 
alienate  Queen  Elisabeth  from  the  Queen  of  Scots,  he  had  sprad 
abroad  rumours  that  she  had  conveyed  her  title  to  England  to  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  and  that  the  same  conveyance  was  confirmed  at 
Rome.'*  Speaking  afterwards  (p.  129)  of  the  artides  of  mairage 
between  Mary  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  one  of  which  was  **  Hist 
she  should  revoke  her  assignment  of  the  kingdome  of  England  to  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,'*  he  adds,  "  She  protested  Uiere  was  no  assignment 
made  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou ;  nevertheless,  if  ihey  should  require  it, 
she  would  procure  his  renunciation."  In  the  first  volume  of  Fcndoo 
(p.  422)  we  have  this  denial  repeated,  in  the  moot  unqjoalified  msn- 
ner,  by  Mary,  in  a  letter  to  Elisabeth,  dated  the  25th  of  May,  1569, 
and  of  which  the  following  b  a  literal  translation  :-* 


"  Mia>AMS,— Having  understood  firom  the  Bishop  of  Roes,  my  adviser, 
that  some  objections  had  been  made^  to  hinder  the  prompt  demonstratkn  of 
your  good  will  towards  me,  on  the  ground  that  I  had  entered  into  some  coo- 
tract  with  Monsieur  d*Anjou,  the  brother  of  the  kin^  Mooiieur  my  bntber, 
which  might  prejudice  you,  I  feel  myself  compelied,  although  I  have  not  r^ 
covered  my  health,  to  assure  you,  by  these  badly-written  letters^  on  sy  «■* 
science^  honour^  and  credit^  that  I  have  never  made  such  contract  with  himi 
nor  any  other,  of  any  kind,  nor  have  ever  had  It  in  contemplation  to  do 
ought  to  your  prejudice  since  I  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  nor  anytfalng 
so  little  advantageous  to  this  kingdom  or  myself  as  to  make  any  cootrKt  or 
transmission  $  of  whtoh  I  will  give  whatsoever  proof,  assuraneek  or  soretjr, 
which  you  may  think  proper  to  suggest,  as  the  Bishop  of  Boas  will  tell  joa 
more  at  length,  entreating  you  to  believe  him  and  excuse  me;  for  I  am  too 
weak  to  write  you  as  I  am  accustomed  and  disposed,  only  I  feel  compelled  to 
give  you  this  testimony  under  my  own  hand,  to  which  I  call  God  to  witoess 
and  I  pray  God  to  have  you  in  his  holy  keeping.** 
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This  charge  of  aUeniitiiig  her  rights  to  the  crown  of  fngland  to  a 
foreign  prince  was,  as  is  well  observed  by  the  editor  of  these  dis- 
patches, one  of  the  gravest  charges,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  which 
coold  be  brought  against  Mary,  more  especially  when  we  consider 
that  she  was  the  nearest  heir  to  Elizabeth^  and  had  even  claimed  the 
crown  of  England,  to  the  exclusion  of  her  cousin.  She  had,  more- 
over, avowed  her  pretensions  by  assuming  the  arms  of  England,  after 
the  death  of  Mary ;  and  it  became,  therefore,  a  matter  of  serious  im- 
portance that  she  should  not  transfer  the  claims  she  had  put  forth  to 
any  prince  of  sufficient  power  to  seek  to  establish  them  by  force  of 
arms.  All  the  historians  who  have  alluded  to  this  cession  have,  with 
the  exception  of  De  Thou,  who  repeats  a  report  that  it  had  been 
made  in  favour  of  Philip  II.,  spoken  of  it  as  executed  in  Deivor  of  the 
Duke  of  Anjou ;  and  we  learn  from  the  diplomatic  correspondence 
now  before  us  (vol.  iL,  p.  423)  that  the  court  of  Spam,  in  promising 
assistance  to  Mary  Stuart,  demanded  such  an  assignment  of  the 
claims  in  favour  of  Don  John.  But  light  at  length  has  broken  upon 
this  hitherto  obscure  point  The  editor  has  illustrated  it  by  five 
documents  drawn  from  the  French  archives,  and  now  (with  one  ex- 
ception) published  for  the  first  time.    They  consist  of 

1.  An  act  executed  by  Mary  on  the  4ih  of  April,  1558,  twenty 
days  before  her  marriage  with  the  dauphin,  by  and  in  which  she  made 
over  to  his  father  Henry  II« — ^in  the  event  of  her  dying  without  issue 
— the  kingdom  of  Scotland  and  all  her  rights  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land !  or,  to  use  the  words  of  the  document  itself,  '*  le  royaulme  d'- 
Escosse  selon  qui  consiste  et  comporte,  otdtre  tout  et  telz  droicte 
qui  ltd  peuvent  ou  pourront,  ores  et  pour  Fadveniry  compecter  et 
appartenir  ou  Royaulme  ^Angleterre^  &c. 

2*  Another  act  of  the  same  date,  likewise  in  favour  of  Henry  U., 
bnt  certainly  only  a  cession  of  Scotland,  and  an  assignment  of  all  the 
revenues  of  that  kmgdom  until  the  entire  reimbursement  of  all  sums 
doe  to  France,  and  which  had  been  estimated  at  one  million  sterliiig. 

a.  A  third  act,  subscribed  on  the  same  day  by  Mary  Stuart,  c^- 
taining  a  formal  renunciation  of  every  declaration  which  she  might 
be  compelled  to  make  by  the  Scottish  States,  prejudicial  to  the  grants 
executed  by  her  in  favour  of  France. 

4^  The  dedaration  by  Charles  IX«,  at  the  request  of  Elisabeth^  on 
the  10th  of  July,  1569,  in  verificaHOTL  thai  Mary  had  never  made 
any  cession  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou  of  her  rights  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  this  he  declares  and  affirms /Ktr^  etparoUe  de  Boy. 
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5.  A  similar  dedaradoii  made  by  the  Duke  of  Anjon,  m  Jm/^ 
paroUe  de  Prince. 

Similar  declarations  appear  to  have  been  made  by  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  the  Bishop  of  Glasgov, 
though  the  originals  are  not  to  be  fonnd  in  the  archives  of  Fnnce. 
The  political  motives  which  led  to  these  denials  may  be  found  m  the 
position  in  which  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  placed  at  the  time  when 
they  were  made — a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  her  to  whose  prejodiee 
such  cesdon  had  been  given  ;  for  the  cession,  as  is  now  clearly  seen, 
really  existed,  though  it  was  in  fiivour,  not  of  the  Duke  of  Adjoo, 
but  of  his  father. 

Bdbre  taking  our  leave  of  this  important  publication,  whidi  ire 
must  now  do,  we  have  a  few  observations  to  make  on  the  use  to  which 
it  has  been  already  applied.  Dr.  Lingard  has  availed  himself  of  it  in 
the  eighth  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  his  History  of  Englaniy 
now  in  course  of  publication,  and  that,  too,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  in  a 
manner  to  justify  the  charges  of  partiality  which  have  been  so  fre- 
quentiy  brought  against  that  otherwise  admirable  work.  Facts  pre- 
judicial to  Elizabeth  are  given  with  full  effect.  Thus,  when  FeneloD 
mentions  Norfolk  having  charged  Leicester  with  taking  unbecoming 
familiarities  with  Elizabeth,  we  find  the  particulars  fully  stated  in  a 
note  to  page  37 ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  subject  of  Maiy's 
cession  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou  is  thus  treated  in  the  following  note, 
which  will  be  found  at  page  63  : — 

^  That  any  auch  transfer  has  ever  been  made  wa»  denied^  not  onhf  hf  Mary, 
but  by  the  King  of  France  and  by  Anjou,  on  iheh  honowr  and  oemcienet^^Sti 
the  DoemnenU  in  Fenelon,  i^  431-6.** 

What  reader,  now,  would  ever  suspect  that  the  ^  documents  in  Fe* 
nelon,''  to  which  Dr.  Lingard  so  speciously  refers,  contained  anj 
thing  more  than  the  denials  alluded  to  in  die  note  ?  Who  would 
ever  suspect  that  those  "  documents  in  Fenelon"  contained  proof 
that  a  cession  had  been  made,  though  it  was  to  the  Duke  of  Anjoo's 
father,  and  not  to  the  duke  himself,  more  especially  when  this  cession 
is  spoken  of  in  the  text  as  a  ^^Jahle  f" 

We  now  propose  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  work 
which,  although  perhaps  of  equal  historical  importance,  is  of  an  essen- 
tially different  character  from  the  dispatches  of  La  Mothe  Fte^on : 
we  allude  to  England  undet^  the  Reigm  of  Edward  VL  wd 
Maryy  with  the  Contemporary  Hittory  of  Europe  ;  illustrsted  in  a 
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of  Original  Letters,  never  before  printed.  With  historical 
Introdoctions  and  Biographical  and  Critical  Notes,  by  Patrick  Fraser 
Tjrtler,  Esq.* 

The  letters  contained  in  these  two  yolumes  have,  with  verj  few  ez- 
ceptionsy  been  selected  from  the  invaluable  collections  of  numoscript 
original  letters  preserved  in  the  State  F&per  Office ;  and  have  there 
come  under  Mr.  Tytler's  observation  in  the  course  of  his  researches 
after  materials  for  his  history  of  Scotland,  and  seeming  to  him  calcu- 
kted  to  throw  much  new  and  valuable  light  upon  English  and  conti- 
nental history,  he  determined  upon  presenting  them  to  the  public, 
and  upon  endeavouring  to  do  so  in  a  mor^  popular  form  than  has  yet 
been  attempted.  Instead,  therefore,  of  presupposing  his  readers  to 
possess  a  full  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  period  and  charac*- 
ters  which  these  letters  illustrate,  he  has  prefaced  them  by  short  his- 
torical and  biographical  introductions,  and  has  endeavoured  to  ren- 
der them  intelligible  to  general  as  well  as  antiquarian  readers,  by 
abandoning  the  ancient  mode  of  spelling. 

By  thus  carrying  out  to  a  much  greater  extent  the  principle  of  his- 
torical illustration  first  introduced,  we  believe,  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  in 
his  valuable  Collections  of  Letters,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  and  by  rejecting  altogether  the  ancient  and  repulsive  ortho* 
graphy  of  the  original  documents,  Mr.  Tytler  has  produced  a  work 
which  must  be  considered  as  a  great  advance  beyond  all  those  which 
have  preceded  it  We  wish  that  he  had  gone  beyond  this,  and  in- 
stead of  jamping  continually  from  one  subject  to  another,  now  givmg 
us  a  glimpse  at  English,  and  now  at  foreign  history,  he  had  so  classi- 
fied his  materials  that  all  the  documents  relating  to  one  particular 
point  might  have  followed  each  other  in  chronological  order,  without 
any  other  interruption  (if  interruption  it  may  be  called)  than  the 
agreeable  thread  of  narrative  by  which  Mr.  Tytler  now  illustrates 
snd  connects  ihem.  But,  though  not  perfect  (and  what  book  ever 
was  perfect  in  the  eyes  of  a  reviewer  ?)  the  work  before  us  is  a  most 
agreeable  and  instructive  one ;  so  full  of  information  and  so  rich  in 
new  materials  for  our  history,  that  it  must  inevitably  take  its  pUce 
in  every  historical  library ;  and  so  amusing  withal,  from  its  intermix- 
ture of  public  and  private  documents,  as  to  be  especially  calculated  to 
please  the  taste  of  the  general  reader,  who  would  fain  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  great  men  of  those  bygone  times.  The  historical  critic  will 
find  in  it,  perhaps,  too  great  a  craving  for  novelty,  too  intense  an 

*  liOndon :  Bentley,  1830,  2  vols.  Svo. 
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anxiety  to  develope  new  views  of  wdUknown  penont  and  oiUold 
events ;  a  disposition  wbicb,  while  it  has  led  the  editor,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  exalt  the  character  of  the  protector  Somerset,  or  al  lesst  to 
veil  the  more  glaring  £inlts  of  thai  haughty  subject,  would  seem,  oa 
the  other,  to  have  prompted  him  to  draw  into  light  the  defects  of 
that  great  man  and  patriotic  minister,  William  Cedl,  Lord  Burieigb, 
to  whose  sagacity  and  perseverance  we  are  mainly  indebted,  under 
Providence,  for  the  estoblishment  of  the  reformed  religion  in  fiog- 
land* 

But  our  observations  have  extended  to  a  greater  length  than  we 
had  intended.  We  have  pronounced  the  book  a  good  and  iuteresliog 
one,  and  we  will  now  adduce  a  few  extracts  from  it  in  proof  of  what 
we  have  asserted. 

Among  the  many  interesting  materials  collected  by  Mr*  Tytler, 
there  are  few  more  valuable  than  those  illustrative  of  the  events  odd* 
nected  with  the  execution  of  the  lord  admiral,  the  Lord  Seymour  of 
Sudeley ;  whose  death  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  fixing  an  inde- 
lible stain  upon  the  reputation  of  his  brother,  the  protector  Somerset 
having,  it  is  supposed,  availed  hunself  of  the  resdesa  ambition  of  the 
lord  admiral  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  rid  of  a  dangerous  rival  The 
following  curious  and  characteristic  document,  relatii^  some  caiiTer- 
sations  between  Lord  Russdl,  the  lord  privy  seal,  and  the  lord  admi- 
ral, cannot  but  be  read  with  considerable  interest 

**  CXETAIir  COMMVKICATIOirS  BETWIXT  THE    I.OKD  PRnrT  SBAL  A3tD  THC 

LOaO  ADXIBAL. 

"Biding  one  day  together  with  my  lord  admiral,  as  we  followed  mj  lonl 
protector  to  the  parliament  house,  I  said  unto  him,  my  lord  admiral,  there 
are  certain  rumours  bruited  of  you  which  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear. 

*<My  lord  admiral  demanded  what  the  same  should  be. 

^  I  showed  him  I  was  informed  he  made  means  to  aMrry  either  wilh  dj 
Lady  Mary  or  else  my  Lady  filiaabeth.  And  touching  that  I  said,  my  lord, 
if  ye  go  about  any  such  thkig»  ye  seek  the  means  to  undo  yoursdf  and  all 
those  that  shall  come  of  you. 

''  He  asked  me  who  informed  me  thereof:  desiring  earnestly  to  know  tbe 
authors  of  the  tale  to  me. 

^I  showed  him  I  heard  it  of  divers  of  yoiur  near  iriends,  and  audi  as  bcsr 
you  as  much  good  will  and  wish  you  as  well  to  do  as  I  do  myaelf. 

*'  At  that  time  he  seemed  to  deny  that  there  was  any  such  thing  attempt- 
ed of  his  part,  and  that  he  never  thought  to  make  any  enterpriee  thereto. 

**  I  answered,  my  lord,  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so ;  and  giving  Mm  ex- 
hortotion  not  to  attempt  the  matter,  we  firdahed  our  communication  ia  that 
behalf  for  the  present. 
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^Biding  in  like  sort  together,  within  two  or  three  dajB  Ibllowing,  from 
mj  lord  protector's  house  unto  the  parliament  house,  my  lord  admiral  said 
unto  me,  &ther  Russell,  you  are  very  suspicious  of  me.  I  pray  you,  tell  me 
who  showed  you  of  the  marriage  thai  I  should  attempt,  whereof  ye  hnke 
with  me  this  other  day. 

*  I  answered  he  should  not  know  the  authors  of  the  tale,  but  that  I  under- 
stood it  by  such  as  bare  him  z%ht  good  will ;  and  said  therewithal!,  my  lord, 
I  shall  earnestly  advise  y op  to  make  no  suit  for  marriage  that  way. 

^He  replied  saying,  it  is  convenient  for  them  to  marry,  and  better  it  were 
that  they  were  married  within  the  realm,  than  in  any  foreign  place,  and 
without  the  realm.  And  why  might  not  I,  or  another,  made  by  the  king 
their  &ther,  marry  one  of  than. 

*^1  answered,  my  lord,  if  either  you  or  any  other  within  this  realm  shall 
match  himself  in  marriage  either  with  my  Lady  Mary  or  my  Lady  Eliza- 
beth, undoubtedly,  whosoever  he  be,  shall  procure  himiself  the  occasion  of 
his  utter  undoing;  and  you  especially  above  all  others,  being  of  so  near 
alliance  to  the  king*8  majesty. 

^  And  he  being  desirous  to  know  the  cause,  I  alleged  this  reason.  You 
know,  my  lord,  that,  although  the  king*s  nuyesty's  father  was  a  prince  of 
mudi  wisdom  and  knowledge,  yet  was  he  very  suspicious^  and  much  given 
to  suspect  His  grand&ther,  also.  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  was  a  very 
noble  and  a  wise  prince ;  yet  was  he  also  very  suspicious.  Which,  if  it 
diall  so  prove,  thUi  shall  follow,  that  in  case  you,  being  of  alliance  to  his 
hi^mess,  shall  also  many  with  oneof  the  heirs  of  the  crown  by  succession, 
hdfl  highness  may,  perliaps,  take  occasion  thereof  to  have  you  afterwards  in 
great  suspect,  and,  as  often  as  he  shall  see  you,  to  think  that  you  gape  and 
wish  fiir  his  death ;  which  thouf^t,  if  it  be  once  rooted  in  his  head,  much 
displeasure  may  ensue  unto  you  thereupon.  I  added  also,  and  I  pray  you, 
my  lord,  what  shall  you  have  with  any  of  them  P 

^  He  answered,  that  who  married  one  of  them  should  have  tluree  thousand 
a  year. 

**  I  answered,  my  lord,  it  Is  not  so ;  for  ye  may  be  well  assured  that  he 
shall  have  no  more  than  only  ten  thousand  pounds  in  money,  plate,  and 
goods,  and  no  land.  And  therewithall  I  asked  him  what  that  should  be  to 
maintain  his  charges  and  estate,  matching  himself  there. 

^He  answered,  they  must  have  the  three  thousand  pounds  a  year  also. 

**I  answered,  t^  G.-.d  I  but  they  may  not. 

^  He  answered,  by  6-3  !  none  of  you  all  dare  say  nay  to  it. 

^  I  answered,  by  G^^  1  for  my  part  I  will  say  nay  to  it ;  for  it  is  clean 
against  the  king's  wilL 

^  Riding  together  another  time,  in  like  sort  together,  toward  the  parlia- 
nMnt  house,  my  lord  admiral  said  unto  me,  what  will  you  say,  my  lord  privy 
seal,  if  I  go  above  you  shortly  ?  I  answered,  I  should  be  very  glad  of  his 
preferment ;  and,  concerning  his  going  above  me,  I  did  not  care,  so  that  he 
took  nethhig  finom  me.  Which,  my  lord  admiral's  saying,  and  my  answer,  I 
declared  to  my  lord  chancellor  immediately  the  same  morning." 

J.  Russell." 
— Tytler,  L,  142^ 

YOXf.  X.,   NO.  XXIX.  37 
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On  the  20th  March,  1549,  the  execution  of  the  lord  admiral 
took  place.    **  On  the  scaffold/'  says  Dr.  Lingard,  **  the  unhappy 
man  loudly  proclaimed  his  innocence :  nor  will  those  who  attentiTelj 
peruse  the  thirty-three  charges  against  him,  and  the  depositions  on 
which  they  were  founded,  he  inclined  to  dispute  his  assertioAi"    On 
the  22nd  January,  1552 — ^not  three  years  afterwards— Somenei 
himself,  after  having  enjoyed  an  indulgence  which  he  had  refused  to 
his  unhappy  hrother,  namely,  a  trial  hy  his  peers,  was  condactedto 
the  scaffold  on   Tower   Hill.     Mr.   Tytler  expresses  considerable 
douhts  whether  the  protector  was  really  guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to 
his  charge.     That,  so  fkr  as  the  charge  of  treason  is  conceraed, 
there  exists  reasonahle  douhts,  we  cannot  deny  ;  and  the  judges  afico^ 
dingly  acquitted  him  of  that  charge.    But  that  he  was  guilty  of  the 
second  crime  of  which  he  was  accused  and  convicted,  namely,  of 
conspiracy  to  9eize  tmd  imprison  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  one  of  the 
privy  counctllors*-«n  offence  which,  hy  an  act  passed  in  the  third 
year  of  Edward's  reign,  had  been  made  felony,  without  boiefit  of 
clergy — ^no  one  can  hesitate  to  believe  who  attentively  considers  the 
following  Confession  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel^  which  Mr.  Tytler  has 
now  printed  for  the  first  time,  from  the  origmal  in  the  State  F^ier 
Office. 

COKFKSSIOir  OF  THE  £aRL  OF  AbUITDEI^ 

^  At  such  time  as  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  and  the  Lord  Marquifl  of 
Northampton  were  appointed  by  the  king's  migesty's  commandment  to  beir 
the  confession  of  the  Earl  of  Arundell  in  the  Tower  ;  of  whom,  when  hems 
brought  before  them,  and  demanded  what  he  had  to  say,  they  dedazed,  alsis 
how,  upon  his  own  suit  and  request,  they  were  sent  unto  him  for  that  pur- 
pose. Who,  after  some  protestations,  with  much  difficulty,  as  a  man  ktth 
to  say  anything  that  might  touch  himself,  finally  confessed  these  wonfa^ 
hereaiter  following,  or  the  like,  to  the  very  same  effect. 

« ( My  lords,  I  cannot  deny  that  I  have  had  talk,  and  communication  vHh 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  he  with  me,  touching  &olA  your  appr^eiuimt; 
and,  to  be  plain,  we  determined  to  have  apprehended  you,  but,  by  the  pissioD  of 
God  r  quoth  he,  'for  no  harm  to  your  bodies.'  And  irhen  they  asked  him 
how  he  would  have  apprehended  them,  he  said,  <  in  the  counciL'  And  when 
he  was  demanded  how  oft  the  duke  and  he  had  met  together  about  these 
matters,  he  said,  *•  but  once.' 

^  And  after  they  had  showed  him  (which  was  known  by  the  duke's  own 
confbssion)  that  the  duke  and  he  met  sundry  times  together  fiir  that  pur- 
pose, as  well  at  Sion  as  at  Somerset  place  in  London ;  with  that  he  i%Mi 
lifting  up  his  hands  from  the  board,  and  said '  they  knew  all' 

'<  And  being  demanded  whether  he  did  at  any  time  send  any  message  to 
the  Duchess  of  Somerset  by  Stanhop,  the  effect  whereof  was  that  she  snd 
the  duke  should  beware  whom  they  trusted ;  for  he  had  been  of  late  at  Bsr- 
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iitid*8  Castle  with  the  Earl  of  Pemhroke,  and  did  peroeiTe  by  hia  talk  that 
he  had  some  inteUigence  of  theae  matters ;  but  if  they  would  keep  their  own 
council,  he,  for  his  part,  would  never  confess  anything  to  die  for  it ;  he 
seemed  to  be  much  troubled  with  this  demand,  and  with  great  oaths  began 
to  swear  that  he  never  sent  no  such  message  to  the  duchess  by  no  living 
creature.  And  behig  answered,  it  might  be  that  he  sent  the  message  to  the 
duk^  he  swore  fidntly, '  By  the  passion  of  God,  no  I'  But,  being  fiother 
charged  by  the  said  duke  and  marquis  with  the  matter,  he,  perceiving  that 
they  had  some  knowledge  of  it,  finally  confessed  that  he  did  warn  the  duke 
of  the  premises  by  Stanhop,  but  not  the  duchess. 

'<  And  afterwards^  when  Hampton,  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  council,  was 
sent  unto  him  to  write  ali  the  whole  matter,  he  would,  in  a  manner,  have 
gone  firom  all  again ;  and,  in  especial,  finom  the  last,  saying  he  did  not  will 
Stanhop  to  warn  the  duke,  but  only  told  it  to  Stanhop.  Whereupon  the  said 
I>uke  of  Northumberland  and  the  Marquis  were  efisoons  sent  to  him  again, 
in  the  company  of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke;  at  which 
time  he  did,  by  circumstances,  confess  the  whole  premises,  saving  the  send- 
ing of  Stanhop  to  the  Duke ;  but  nevertheless  he  said  he  declared  to  Stanhop 
to  the  duke,  to  the  intent  he  should  warn  the  duke  of  it,  but  in  no  wise  he 
would  confess  again  that  he  sent  him. 

NORTHUMBEBLAKD,  J.  BEDFORD. 

Wu,  NORTHAllPTOy,  PsaiBROKE.** 

— Ty tier,  ii.,  43-6. 

But  it  18  time  to  bring  the  present  paper  to  a  close  ;  before  doing 
so,  however,  we  will  add  a  specimen  or  two  confirmatory  of  the 
amusing  and  varied  character  which  we  have  attributed  to  Uie  work. 
The  first  is  from  Hoper,  Bishop  of  Gloster,  <<  the  sternest  and  aus- 
terest"  of  the  Marian  martyrs,  as  he  is  styled  by  Fuller.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  Cecil,  and  is  full  of  kind  remonstrances  to  him  on  the  uni- 
versal distress  of  the  poor  suffering  under  the  ^*  extreme  evil  of 
hunger,  and  seeing  their  little  cottages  and  livings  decaying  daily.*' 

Bishop  Hopsr  to  Cecil. 

COriff.  SL  Pap,  Office:  Domestic.)  **  I7lh  Aprily  1651. 

^  After  my  very  hearty  commendations.  Altho*  I  have  no  great  matter 
to  write  unto  your  mastership  of,  yet  duty  and  bondage  requireth  me  to 
show  mindful  of  your  old  and  accustomed  fiiendship  toward  me,  and  to  thank 
you  for  the  same,  with  hearty  desire  you  so  always  continue  towards  me. 

^  As  for  the  success  and  going  forth  ward  of  God*s  word,  praised  be  his 
holy  name,  every  day  the  number  doth  increase ;  and  would  so  do  more  and 
more,  in  case  there  were  good  teachers  amongst  them  for  the  furtherance  and 
help  thereof.  I  pray  you,  and  in  God's  name  require  you,  that  ye  stay  what 
ye  may,  that  no  man  obtain  licence  to  have  two  benefices,  which  is  a  great 
destruction  to  this  country,  dangerous  before  God,  as  well  to  the  King's  Ma- 
jesty that  giveth  it,  as  to  the  person  that  receiveth. 
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^  For  the  love  and  tender  mercy  of  God,  persuade  and  cauae  aomeotder  to 
be  taken  upon  the  price  of  thinga,  or  elae  the  lie  of  Ood  will  ahortly  puddi. 
All  things  be  here  so  dear  that  the  most  part  of  people  Jacketh,  and  yet  more 
will  lack,  necessary  food.  The  body  of  a  calf  in  the  market  14f.;  the  carcase 
of  a  sheep  at  lOs.  Wliite  [wheat]  meat  so  dear,  as  a  groat  is  nothing  to  a 
poor  man  to  be  sowing  any  kind  of  Tictuals.  AH  pastures  and  breedh^  of 
cattle  is  turned  hito  sheep's  meat,  and  they  be  not  kept  to  be  brought  to  the 
market,  but  to  bear  wool,  and  profit  only  to  their  master.  Master  Secre- 
tary, for  the  passion  of  Christ,  take  the  fear  of  God  and  a  bold  atomadi  to 
speak  herein  for  a  redress,  and  that  the  goods  of  eveiy  shire  be  not  thus 
wrested,  and  taken  into  few  men's  hands.  If  it  continue,  the  wealth  and 
strength  of  the  realm  must  needs  perish*  What  availeth  great  riches  in  a 
realm,  and  neither  the  head  nor  the  greatest  part  of  the  members  to  be  the 

better  for  it  ?    You  best  know Apud  Justinian,  non  prosunt. quoni. 

am  non  ad  commodum  reipubltcae  sed  ad  labem  detrimentumque  pertinent, 
inquit. 

**  So  much  as  have  more  than  enough,  buyeth  when  things  be  good  cheap, 
to  sell  afterwards  dear.  God  amend  it  I  It  is  my  bounden  duty,  and  all 
other  true  men's,  to  persuade  and  teach  obedience  unto  the  people  s  and, 
thanks  be  to  the  Lord  I  I  can  perceive  none  other  here  but  Ioto  and  reve- 
rence among  the  people  to  the  king's  majesty  and  to  the  laws ;  but,  Mr.  Se- 
cretary, it  is  the  magistrates,  and  their  own  doings,  that  shall  most  commend 
them  and  win  love  of  the  people.  Ye  know  what  a  grievous  and  extreme— 
yea,  in  manner  unruly— evil  hunger  is.  The  prices  of  things  be  here  ss  I 
tell  ye;  the  number  of  people  be  great,  theh:  little  cottages  and  poor  livings 
decay  daily :  except  God  by  sickness  take  them  out  of  the  world,  they  must 
needs  lack.  God's  mercy  give  you  and  the  rest  of  my  lords  wisdom  to  re- 
dress it,  wherein  I  pray  ye  may  see  the  occasion  of  the  evil  and  so  destroy  it 

**  May  it  please  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  desire  a  licence  of  the  king^s  majes- 
ty for  me  to  eat  flesh  upon  the  fish  days.  Doubtless,  my  stomadi  is  not  as 
ithathbeen.  In  case  it  were^  I  could  better  eat  fish  than  flesh  i  butltUnk 
it  past  for  this  life.  There  is  also  here  a  wiseand  soberman,  one  oftheelder 
men  of  the  town,  a  good  and  necessary  sulject  for  this  little  commonwesltk 
here,  called  John  Sanford,  that  is  a  weak  and  sickly  man,  desired  me  also  to 
be  a  suitor  to  you  for  him  in  this  case;  and,  doubtless,  we  will  so  use  die 
king's  authority  as  none,  I  trust,  shall  take  occasion  for  liberty  and  CGHtcmpt 
of  laws  by  us. 

"  Thus,  praying  you  to  commend  me  to  Mistress  Cecil,  and  to  good  Mr. 
Cedl  your  fiither,  my  singular  good  firiends^  I  commend  ye  with  all  my  hesrt 
and  whole  spirit  [to  God],  who  keep  you  always  in  his  fear,  and  give  yon  wis- 
dom and  strength  to  do  all  things  in  this  high  bushieas,  troublous  sod  peri- 
lous, to  ids  glory.    Amen  1— 17th  April,  1551* 

**  Your  bounden  for  ever  to  his  little  power, 

^  John  Hofee,  Gloucest.  £pisc 

'<If  I  dare  be  so  bold  of  your  gentleness,  commend  me  to  all  my  verr 
friends  that  be  of  the  robes,  who  ^ave  used  towards  me  always^  firam  my 
first  coming  to  the  court,  a  singular  and  painful  fiiendsliip  in  all  buainesi  I 
have  had  to  do."— Tytler,  i.,  364. 
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The  following  quaint  epistle  from  Dean  Wotton,  the  English  Am- 
bassador in  France,  written  at  the  time  of  Wyat*s  conspiracy,  must 
form  our  last  extract  from  this  valuable  and  amusing  work. 

WoTTON  TO  Sir  William  Petre. 

(Ortg.  SU  Pap.  Ojfiaj*  ^  Franot^  26lA  Jmwnjfy  166a-4. 

^  SiBy — ^I  thank  you  much  for  the  promotion  whereto  you  have  promoted 
me  by  your  last  letter,  but  I  am  Sony  you  forgot  to  send  me  my  title  and 
name  wherebj  I  should  be  called,  whether  It  be  YeUow  Cross,  or  Green 
Mantle^  or  Obscurentius,  or  such  other;  for  that  would  have  set  me  well 
forth  pardy,  and  have  made  me  welcome  here,  at  the  least  amongst  my 
fellows  the  heralds. 

«  And  seeiiig  you  have  made  me  a  herald*  though  you  have  poured  no  bowl 
of  wine  on  mj  head,  I  intend  to  show  you  some  part  of  my  cunning:  and 
therefore  I  send  you  herewith  a  certain  declaration,  whereby  may  appear  (as 
I  take  it)  certain  degrees  of  consanguinity  and  affinity  wherein  the  Queen's 
Highness  and  the  Prince  of  Spain  are  knit  together.  But  I  remember  very 
well  that  I  have  oftentimes  heard  my  fellow,  VnXi  Somer  (Gkxi  keep  him 
warm  wheresoever  he  be  IX  say  that  he  would  abide  by  no  saying  of  his  $  and 
forasmuch  as  it  is  ever  good  to  leam  of  a  wise  man,  I  intend,  therefore,  in 
this  matter,  to  leam  a  lesson  of  him.  And,  therefore,  I  do  protest  unto  you 
that,  as  well  in  this  case  as  in  any  other  concerning  pedigrees,  whatsoever  I 
say  er  write,  or  shall  say  or  write,  I  intend  not  to  abide  by  it,  but  shall  refer 
myself  for  the  truth  of  it  to  them  that  do ;  quam  protestaUonem  volo  semper 
et  ubique  pro  xepetita  haberi,  eznunc  prout  extunc^  et  extunc  prout  exnunc« 
Under  this  protestation,  it  shall  not  greatlj  force  to  whom  you  show  it* 
And  although  I  intend  not  to  affirm  either  these,  nor  any  other,  to  be  true ; 
yet  would  I  be  loath  to  declare  or  speak  any  such  thing,  but  that  I  had  read 

it  bdbre  In  some  book  or  pedigree. 

•  •  •  •  • 

**  And  where  you  would  have  me  move  yet  more  doubts :  I  am  sure  you 
do  well  remember  the  old  saying^  <  Qui  nihil  sdt,  de  nullo  dubitat :'  seeing^ 
then,  I  know  nothing  at  all  of  your  treaties  and  doings  of  this  matter,  how 
were  it  possible  for  me  to  consider  any  such  doubt  of  them  ?  Nor  those  fow 
doubts  whereof  I  wrote  to  you  before,  could  I  now  have  thought  on  unless, 
by  my  lord's  letter  fiom  home*  I  had  learnt  that  these  had  been  some  cimii- 
munication  of  this  marriage ;  and  that^  by  these  men's  report  here,  I  under- 
stood that  the  emperor  did  offer  the  queen  the  low  country. 

«  And  where  I  understand  that  our  preachers'  rooms  at  Canterbuxy  shall 
now  be  vmd,  I  trust,  my  masters,  you  courtiers  will  not  take  the  gift  of  them 
from  me,  to  whom  it  belongeth,  and  entitle  the  queen  to  it  by  a  thing  called 
the  king's  prerogative,  who  is  couain-gexman  to  the  pnemunbe:  for  no  man 
lining  knoweth  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  even  as  it  plmseth  you  to 
be,  so  it  must  be  a  prerogative  or  a  pnemunire. 

"  For  because  I  shall  be  sure  never  to  hear  no  news  from  you,  my  mas- 
ters, out  of  England,  I  intend,  therefore,  to  send  you  some  news  from  hence. 
We  say  here  that  the  emperor  requireth  a  good  number  of  hostages  of  the 
queen,  for  the  safeguard  of  the  prince  while  he  shall  be  in  England;  which 
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fitble,  whether  it  be  true  or  not,  I  cannot  tdl ;  hat,  as  I  hear,  it  ^veth  them 
here  occarion  of  much  mad  talk,  Bounding  not  moat  to  the  booeaiy  of  poor 
England.  And  thus  I  beaeech  Jeau  long  to  pieaerre  you  in  health  and 
proaperity !    Written  at  Paria,  the  26th  of  January,  15S3. 

<■  Toun  aararedljy 

«N.    WOTTOF. 

**  Pciitcripia, — Since  perceiving  how  I  am  fidlen  into  thia  tkkntm  upon  so 
little  occaaion,  to  my  knowledge^  I  am  half  in  despair  to  be  able  to  do  the 
Queen's  highness  any  service  here^  for  this  cause ;  and  alao  for  that,  because 
of  thia  marriage,  I  thinlc  it  will  be  very  hard  to  avoid  the  war  betwixt  us  and 
Francot  the  war  continuing  between  the  emperor  and  France;,  I  have  the 
less  desire  to  continue  here;  therefore,  if  you  see  any  good  occaaion  of  my 
revocation,  I  pray  you  omit  it  not :  and  by  the  next  I  pray  you  to  signify 
to  me  whether  you  see  any  hope  of  my  revocation  or  not ;  and,  in  caae  you 
do,  about  what  time."— ryOpr,  ii,  283-& 
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Thb  Italian  Opera  aeaaon  closed  on  the  lOth  of  August,  with 
Mosart's  '^Nosse  di  Figaro/'  and  the  favourite  aoe&e  from  ''La 
prova  d'un  opera  seria/'  in  which  Lablache  is  so  oonapicuoosly  oomi- 
cal.  The  first  time  we  heard  the  Figaro  (a  prominent  item  in  our 
chronological  history)  Fodor  was  the  countess;  Gamporese,  la  So- 
sanna ;  Ambrogetti  was  the  count ;  Naldi  the  Figaro  ;  and  Angii- 
sani.  Doctor  Bartolo.  The  subordinates  have  fled  to  the  limbo  oi 
things  forgotten.  To  an  organ  exquisitely  pure,  exact,  and  flexible, 
and  of  charming  quality,  Fodor  superadded  a  richly  polished  though 
not  redundant  style.  She  was  a  sprightly  and  crummy  dame,  and 
the  first  as  well  as  the  beat— considerably  the  best— -Zerlina  that 
has  appeared  in  this  country.  Camporeae  was  said  to  he  of  aiisto. 
cratic  family  and  birth.  Such  was  her  unifonn  demeanour  on  the 
stage.  A  more  lady-like  woman  has  rarely  trodden  those  boards. 
She  and  Fodor  ought  to  have  changed  characters  in  the  Figaro;  for 
she  was  too  precisely  mannered,  as  well  as  graceful,  for  Susanna  the 
waiting-woman.  In  the  Don  Giovanni,  where  she  performed  the 
part  of  Donna  Anna,  the  appointments  were  more  judicious.  Cam- 
porese's  voice  was  on  the  wane  when  she  came  over  here ;  it  had 
never  been  powerful,  or  perhaps  of  rich  quality,  and,  at  the  period 
we  speak  of,  it  was  somewhat  austere :  but  her  style  and  manage- 
ment of  it  bespoke  the  educated  musician.    Amhrogetti  had  but  an 
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indifierent  organs  and  that  was  nasal ;  moreover^  he  had  no  style. 
His  perfonnance  of  the  count  was  only  distinguished  by  a  boisterous 
animal  spirit    He  did  not  and  could  not  sing  the  noble  air  in  the 
second  act,  "  Vedro  mentre  io  sospiro/'    Ambrogetti  was  also  our 
first  Don  Giovanni,  and  he  played  the  part  like  a  buffo-brigand, 
who  would  carry  off  women,  not  from  passion,  but  mere  self-will, 
or  for  a  lark.    His  last  scene,  however,  was  tremendous.     Naldi 
had  an  agreeable  baritone,  of  medium  power  and  compass.     He 
commenced  life  as  a  law-student,  and  deserted  the  profession  from  a 
pure  love  of  music.    His  singing  was  that  of  an  accomplished  ama- 
teur ;  and  his  acting  (he  was  primo-buffo)  that  of  a  gentleman  who 
condescended  to  be  humourous ;  for  Naldi  was,  by  education  and 
cultivated  taste,  fitted  for  the  best  society,  and  he  was  appreciated 
accordingly.    In  the  latter  period  of  his  career  he  became  indolent, 
both  as  a  performer  and  singer,  and  was  a  merciless  drag  upon  the 
orchestra,  being  uniformly  behind  the  bar.    With  such  a  drawback, 
his  incompetence  to  fill  those  bustling  characters,  the  Figaro  and 
Leporello,  may  be  easily  conceived;  more  so  than  the  combined 
points  of  inferiority  in  his  talent,  both  as  a  singer  and  actor,  to 
thoae  of  the  great  artist  of  the  present  day.    Naldi  could  not  have 
approached  within  half  a  cycle  of  the  accomplishments,  natural  and 
acquired,  that  distinguish  an  artist  like  Lablache.    Angrisani,  the 
last  named  in  the  above  list,  possessed  a  noble  organ  of  a  large  and 
rich  quality,  and  of  unusual  compass  down  the  scale.     It  was  me- 
tallic in  character— a  cauldron  would  have  so  sung.    We  have 
never  heard  the  like  effect  given  to  ''  La  Vendetta,"  in  the  Figaro ; 
"  O  possente  Nume,''  in  the  Zauberflote ;  or  the  last  scene  of  the 
commendatore  in  the  Don  Giovanni  (for  Angrisani  played  the  two 
characters  of  the  Ghost  and  Massetto),  as  by  that  fine  voice.    Na- 
ture did  great  things  for  him,  and  he  was  content  to  receive  all  she 
bestowed,  without  putting  it  out  to  interest.    Like  many  of  his 
countrymen,  whom  their  ignorant  auditors  designate  as  great  singers 
only  because  they  have  great  voices,  Angrisani  was  nothing  of  a 
musician.    We  have  heard  that  he  learnt  all  his  music  mechani- 
cally, and  that  it  was  played  over  to  him,  by  the  pianist  of  the  the- 
atre, till  he  had  thrummed  it  into  his  head.    It  will  be  seen  from 
the  above  estimate  (and  we  feel  it  to  be  correct  as  well  as  impartial) 
that  the  principal  characters  in  Mozart's  opera  were  more  worthily 
sustained  this  season  by  Mesd.  Persiani  and  Qrin,  Sigs.  Tamburini 
and  Lablache.    The  first  lady,  who  performed  the  part  of  the  coun- 
tess, was  evidently  ill  at  ease  in  the  sustained  cantabile  of  the 
charming  air^  "  Porgi  amor;"  for  Mad.  Persiani  has  so  completely 
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thrown  the  whole  of  her  study  into  the  execution  of  florid  difficul- 
ties and  passages  in  dinsion,  which  distinguish  the  modem  Italian 
school  of  music,  that  it  is  an  effint  for  her  to  deliTer  with  steadiness 
a  succession  of  holding  notes.  In  the  second  movement  of  the 
''  Dove  sono*'  she  was  more  at  home^  and  here  she  evinced  the  euL 
tivated  artist;  although  we  cannot  add  the  artist  of  sentiment. 
Orisi's  Susanna  was  excellence  throughout;  easy^  lively,  and 
unerring  in  the  concerted  movements.  Upon  this  point  we  were 
agreeably  disappointed  both  in  her  and  Tamburini,  who^  as 
the  count,  redeemed  a  long  grudging  score  we  have  against  bim. 
We  have  never  heard  him  with  so  much  satisfaction  as  in  tlie  air, 
already  alluded  to,  in  the  second  act.  It  is  of  too  high  a  class  to  be 
trifled  with,  and  Sig.  Tamburini  gave  full  proof  of  this,  not  only  by 
his  sensible  adherence  to  the  text,  but  his  correct  expression  of  the 
sentiment.  But  the  charm  of  the  whole  performance  centred  in 
Lablache's  Figaro.  Whatever  this  admirable  artist  undertakes  is 
distinguished  by  the  majesty  of  a  first-rate  understanding.  His  is 
really  the  dignity  of  talent.  He  never  for  one  moment  degrades 
his  art ;  on  the  contrary,  he  elevates  into  importance  what  the  nuL 
lion  would  pass  by  unheeding ;  and  invests  with  the  originality  of 
genins  what  is  already  familiar  as  household  bread.  He  does  no- 
thing with  effort ;  whether  he  sing,  or  whether  he  act,  all  seems 
spontaneous,  and  as  if  he  had  a  store  in  reserve  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
that  he  mystifies  the  short-sighted  judgment,  which  estimates  merit 
according  to  exertion,  and  the  display  of  it.  Very  few  singers  beu 
sides  Lablache  have  impressed  us  with  the  feeling  that  they  art 
musicians ;  and  very  few  actors,  besides  him,  that  they  were  pos- 
sessed of  a  talent  superior  to  their  art.  It  was  an  appropriate  act, 
at  the  dose  of  the  performance,  to  dismiss  him  with  a  shower  of 
garlands.  Altc^ther,  we  have  never  heard  the  "  Nosxe  di  Figaro" 
(most  especially  in  the  ooncnted  movements)  so  perfectly  per- 
formed. The  singing  was  worthy  of  the  orchestra,  and  that  is  tlie 
highest  praise  we  can  offer  it. 

The  *'  Ghiglielmo  Tell'*  has  at  length  been  performed  in  Eng- 
land ;  and,  contrary  to  the  anticipation  of  aU  who  are  acq^uaiated 
with  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  supporters  of  the  Italian  Opera,  it 
was  repeated  six  times.  It  is  not  that  the  version  of  the  h»tory  is 
inefficient,  which  made  the  audience  turn  a  cold  shoulder  to  the 
piece->^Aa/  would  rather  be  a  recommendation  than  otherwise :  it 
is  not  that  the  story  is  the  record  of  a  great  political  struggle  against 
aristocratic  tyranny  for  freedom  (and  which  is  the  cause  of  its  being 
prohibited  in  Austria);  neither  was  the  <^ra  indiflerently  siul 
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tuned ;  on  the  contrary^  it  was  supported  by  Persian!^  Rubini,  and 
Lablache^  also  by  a  very  efficient  and  welLdrilled  chorus ;  and  the 
OrieTes  contributed  their  fine  talent  in  a  series  of  superb  scenes. 
Nevertheless,  we  hear  that  it  was  pronounced,  by  the  worshippers 
of  "  Anna  Bolena/'  to  be  heavy  and  tedious  ;  the  interpretation  of 
which  opinion  is,  that  there  is  a  prevalence  of  concerted  and  full 
choral  movements,  for  which  the  worshippers  aforesaid  care  not  one  ' 
straw.     Moreover,  these  movements  are  nobly  constructed,  upon 
the  true  choral  principle,  combining  also  the  purest  dramatic  effect. 
With  the  exception  of  the  fine  Handelian  movement  which  opens  the 
''  Mose  in  Egitto,"  Rossini  has  never  (so  far  as  we  have  observed) 
90  unequivocally  put  forth  the  real  power  which  is  in  him,  as  in 
the  five-part  chorus  in  three  flats  in  the  Tell,  "  Gloria  e  onor  ;*' 
also,  in  the  same  key,  the  trio  and  chorus,  "  Giuram  pel  nostro 
onor ;"  and,  lastly,  in  the  famous  solo  and  chorus  in  c,  "  Corriam  o  > 
vittoria."    These  three  movements  are  distinguished  by  remarkable 
ease  and  freedom  of  manner,  with  masterly  counterpoint.     But  per- 
haps the  most  musician-like  composition  in  the  opera  is  the  quint ett 
and  chorus  in  f,  "  Sole  che  al  mondo."     This,  from  its  dignity  of 
character  and  fullness  of  the  scoree,  is  an  especial  favourite  with  us. 
Of  the  minor  concerted  pieces,  the  best  are  the  first  duet  in  e  flat, 
"  Ove  vai;"  and  the  terzetto  in  a  three  sharps,  for  tenor  and  two 
basses,  "  Sott'  altro  ciel.'*     Moreover,  Rossini  has,  in  the  *^  Gugliel- 
mo  Tell,"  cleverly  denoted  the  characteristics  of  his  principal  dra^ 
malts  persanof ;  a  distinction  which,  we  maintain,  forms  no  promi- 
nent feature  in  his  previous  works.     The  musical  eloquence  of  Tell 
is  conceived  with  majestic  energy ;  quiet  and  severe,  without  a  hint 
of  bombant,  or  vulgar  display  of  any  kind.    "  He  is  serious  in  a  se- 
rious  cause ;"  and  he  denotes  this  by  a  grave  and  firm  determination 
of  manner.    He  has  no  florid  solo,  flaring  about  tyranny  and  liber, 
ty,  with  '<  gun-drum-trumpet-blunderbuss-and-thunder^'  accompani- 
ment ;  but  he  is  content  to  knit  together  and  sway  his  compatriots 
by  short,  telling  speeches,  and  cool  vigour.    The  task  of  rousing  and 
addressing  the  cantons  is  given  to  the  young  and  newly-created 
partisan  and  lover,  Amoldo ;  the  character  of  whose  music  is  also 
ably  discriminated  and  preserved.     He  is  the  devoted  and  ardent 
lover ;  and  the  tenderness  which  is  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  his 
mind,  will  be  found  to  extend  in  a  degree  over  his  music,  in  what- 
ever situation  he  is  placed.     We  would  refer  to  the  first  duet ;  to 
the  cavatina  in  b  three  flats,  "  Asil  degli  avi  miei ;"  and  to  his  part 
generally  throughout  the  concerted  movements. 

The  instrumental  score,  also,  to  the  ^'  Guglielmo  Tell,"  is  of  a 
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very  high  order.  Whatever  objection  may  be  taken  by  the  class  of 
critics  who  maintain  that  his  peculiar  style  is  not  calculated  to  ele. 
vate  and  dignify  the  science^  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  has  cie. 
ated  a  passage  for  an  inundation  of  noise,  and  trumpery,  asd  uo. 
meaning  execution,  they  will  scarcely  deny  that  he  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  resources  of  an  orchestra ;  and,  if  any  doubt 
were  to  be  raised  upon  the  question,  the  accompaniments  alone  to 
this  opera  would  decide  it  triumphantly  in  his  favour.  Not  only 
arc  they  delightfully  varied,  independent,  and  original,  but  they  are 
full  and  weighty,  without  overclouding  the  vocal  score.  The  over, 
ture  is  a  composition  of  ostentatious  pretension,  and  is  beyond  all 
comparison  the  most  eminent  of  his  instrumental  writings  of  the 
same  class.  It  is  not  without  its  commonplaces,  and  passages  of  ad 
captandum  character  (for  Rossini  has  always  kept  his  eye  steadily 
fixed  upon  the  "  raany-headed")  ;  and  assuredly  the  Austrian  mardi 
with  which  it  concludes,  and  which  is  uniformly  encored,  is  suffi- 
ciently vulgar,  although  characteristic,  and  certainly  treated  with 
cleverness  and  tact.  The  storm,  too,  which  comprises  the  middle 
movement,  would,  in  all  probability,  never  have  been  written  had 
the  '*  Pastorale"  pf  Beethoven  not  been  in  existence.  Notwith- 
standing qU  this,  take  the  composition  altogether,  it  is  excessively 
clever  and  attractive,  and  the  whole  opera  is  so  good  that  it  is  the 
one  upon  which  his  fame  will  rest ;  unless,  indeed,  the  report  be 
true,  that,  having  realized  a  princely  fortune  by  catering  for  the 
million,  he  is  now  engaged  upon  a  work  which  he  is  resolved  poste- 
rity  shall  not  "  willingly  let  die." 

The  Worcester  jllusical  Festival  (the  one  hundred  and  sixteenth 
annual  association  of  the  three  choirs)  took  place  on  the  10th,  1 1th, 
12th,  and  13th  of  September.  The  first  morning,  as  usual,  was 
appropriated  to  the  performance  of  the  cathedral  service ;  added  to 
which  was  the  Dettingen  te  Deum  of  Handel ;  Boyce's  anthem, 
"  Blessed  is  he  ;*'  and  Handel's  coronation  anthem,  "  The  king 
shall  rejoice."  On  the  second  morning,  Haydn's  Creation,  and  a 
miscellaneous  part,  were  jicrformed ;  Dr.  Crotch's  Palestine  and  a 
selection  occupied  the  third  morning ;  and  the  ever,  glorious,  ever- 
welcome  Messiah  completed  the  musical  portion  of  the  Festival* 
The  attendance  on  the  first  day  was  the  most  numerous,  and  on  the 
last  the  cathedral  was  very  full,  the  result  principally,  no  doubt,  <^ 
the  selection ;  for  the  Messiah  is  the  most  attractive  of  all  our  ss- 
cred  compositions.  But  we  may  also  attribute  the  circumstance  to 
the  prices  of  admission  being  adapted  more  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times ;  for  the  stewards,  upon  this  occasion,  lowered  the  tickets  for 
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the  side  galleries  to  five  shillings.  Our  readers  will  probably 
remember  that  we  last  year  suggested  the  ex))eriment  of  extending 
the  scale  of  the  terms  of  admission  to  this  sum.  We  hope  the  trial 
may  warrant  the  continuance  of  it.* 

The  evening  concerts  were  well  attended^  except  on  the  first 
night ;  and  this^  by  the  prescriptive  law  of  custom^  appears  to  bo 
always  deserted.  No  statement  of  accounts  has^  as  yet,  been  made 
public,  but  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  receipts  will  cover  the 
expenses ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  collection,  which  goes  without 
deduction  to  the  charity,  amounted  to  more  than  £.  1 ,000 — a  sum 
only  once  before  obtained  at  any  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
meetings.  The  principal  vocal  performers  were  Mad.  Persiani,  the 
Misses  Woodyatt,  Beale,  Hawes,  and  Clara  Novelio  ;  Sig.  Tambu- 
rini,  Messrs.  Vaughan,  Bennett,  Edmunds,  Machin,  and  Pliillips. 
The  concerto  performers  were  Mes.Nrs.  Blagrovc,  Willman,  and 
Lindley:  and  the  instrumentalists  amounted  to  sixty-six — not  a 
large  number,  it  is  true,  but  most  effective ;  for  they  were  selected 
from  the  best  in  their  aevend  departments  in  the  profession. 

On  the  first  morning  (Tuesday)  the  overture  to  Esther  was  ex. 
tremely  well  played^  and  exhibited  the  fine  band  to  great  advantage, 
e^)ccia]ly  in  the  beautiful  and  solemn  slow  movement,  where  the 
grand  unUoH  passages  for  the  basses  are  so  admirably  contrasted 
with  the  smooth-flowing  melody  and  harmonious  combinations  of 
the  other  instruments.  The  first  burst  of  the  voices  in  the  Dettin- 
gen  te  Deum  was  superbly  magnificent  and  quite  overpowering. 
In  the  succeeding  solo  ports  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  as. 
signed  the  cMo  part  to  a  male  voice  (as  intended  by  the  composer), 


*  In  a  late  number  of  the  Gloucester  Journal,  some  of  our  statements  in 
the  article  alluded  to,  upon  the  festival  in  thai  city,  have  been  contradicted. 
We  were  not  aware  that  at  their  performances  any  of  the  seats  were  let  at 
the  rate  of  five  shillings.  With  respect  to  the  prices  given  to  the  principal 
singers,  we  confess  to  have  written  upon  the  current  report  in  the  profes- 
sion, tliat  Mad.  Grisi  was  to  receive  four,  and  Mad.  Albertazzi  three  bun- 
dred  pounds ;  and  upon  the  assumed  truth  of  this  statement  it  was,  that  we 
protested  against  such  enormous  terms  being  given  to  one  or  two  indivi- 
duals, when,  upon  the  plea  of  incompetency,  reduced  terms  were  offered  to 
the  band.  The  writer  in  the  journal  will  scarcely  deny  that  the  principal, 
if  not  all  the  instrumentalists  at  their  festival  last  year,  consented  to  receive 
a  reduced  rate  of  remuneration.  We  know  that  they  were  given  to  under- 
stand that,  if  they  refused  to  do  so,  there  was  every  chance  of  the  festival's 
falling  through  for  that  year.  What  we  objected  to  was,  that  a  minimum 
price  should  be  given  to  one  class,  in  order  that  another  (already  overpaid) 
sboukl  have  a  maximum. 
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instead  of  a  female  yoioe.  In  making  this  obflervation,  we  do  not 
mean  to  insinuate  tliat  Miss  Hawes  did  not  sing  the  port  corredly  ; 
our  objection  is  of  a  different  nature :  it  refers  to  the  question, 
which  is  the  more  effective  and  appropriate  expression  of  the  words. 
Those  of  the  "  Te  Deum"  being  of  a  joyful  and  triumphant  naloie, 
it  appears  to  us  that  they  would  be  more  appropriately  expressed 
by  a  voice  which  seems  to  be  exerting  its  high  tones,  rather  than  by 
one  that  is  endeavouring  to  get  down  to  its  hwesL  Now  the  great 
difference  between  the  counter-tenor  part,  when  sung  by  a  nude  or 
a  female  voice,  is  this — ^that,  although  the  piick  of  the  note  is 
exactly  ike  same,  yet,  when  it  is  sung  by  the  latter,  the  effect  is 
that  of  a  lady  who  is  singing  low  notes  ;  and  when  performed  by 
the  former  (or  male  voice),  it  is  that  of  a  man  who  is  singing  high 
notes.  There  is  little  doubt  that  composers  in  general  intend  tbat 
the  part  should  produce  a  high  effect,  and  the  very  term,  "  alto*' 
(or  "  high"),  corroborates  the  accuracy  of  this  opinion.  Not  that 
we  object  to  this  part  being  occasionally  taken  by  a  female  voice ; 
on  the  contrary,  there  are  many  compositions,  both  for  solo  and  of 
the  class  of  concerted  pieces,  which  have  a  much  more  charming 
effect  when  the  counter-tenor  part  is  taken  by  a  lady.  Bat  we 
think  that  the  decision  as  to  when  the  female  or  male  voice  is  to  be 
employed  should  depend  upon  the  style  of  the  music,  and  the  senti- 
ment  of  the  words :  and  the  general  rule  we  should  wish  to  see  fol- 
lowed  would  be  this — that  where  the  subject  of  the  poetry  is  of  a 
tender,  delicate,  mournful,  or  pathetic  nature,  the  low  plaintive 
sounds  of  a  woman's  voice  should  be  decidedly  preferred ;  but  where 
the  words  have  an  exhilarating,  spirited,  convivial,  or  triumphant 
character,  then  that  part  should  be  assigned  to  a  male  voice,  as 
being  better  adapted  to  convey  their  appropriate  expression.  For 
instance,  the  upper  part  of  both  the  glees,  "With  sighs, sweet 
rose,"  and  "  The  mighty  conqueror,"  is  intended  for  a  counter-tenor 
voice ;  but  in  the  former  we  should  prefer  hearing  a  lady,  and  in 
the  latter  a  gentleman. 

Apologizing  for  this  digresHion,  we  proceed  to  say  that  the  ser- 
vice at  the  cathedral,  on  the  first  morning,  was  judiciously  per- 
formed, and  that  Mr.  Phillips  appeared  to  particular  advantage  io 
the  fine  prayer  "  Vouchsafe,  O  Lord."  We  regret  that  we  cannot 
compliment  Mr.  Edmunds  upon  his  manner  of  singing  the  tenor 
part  of  Boyce's  charming  duet,  "  Here  shall  soft  charity."  His 
style  is  too  theatrical  and  violent  for  church  music  ;  and  his  man- 
ner of  shouting  out  a  few  particular  notes,  without  any  thing 
either  in  the  words  or  music  to  justify  this  sudden  outbreak  into  s 
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foriusmo,  was  offensive  to  all  who  admire  good  aense,  and  an  un- 
pretending deportment^  united  to  a  good  style  and  purity  of  taste 
in  singing ;  and  who  (like  ourselves)  can  recollect  the  beautiful 
and  appropriately  chaste  manner  in  which  this  choice  specimen  of 
Bqyce's  musical  ability  used  formerly  to  be  sung  by  Harrison 
and  Bartleman.  But  as  we  understand  that  Mr.  Edmunds  was 
originally  brought  up  among  the  choir-boys  of  Worcester  Cathedral 
(which  circumstance  naturally  accounts  for  the  kind  encouragement 
with  which  the  citisens  received  him,  and  the  favourable  manner 
in  which  they  were  evidently  inclined  to  view  his  efibrts  as  a  con- 
cert singer),  we  hope  that  he  will  endeavour  to  forget  his  recently, 
aoquired  theatrical  and  artificial  style  whenever  he  is  taken  back  to 
the  good  old  school  of  his  boyish  days,  when,  as  one  of  the  choristers 
of  the  venerable  cathedral,  he  had  constantly  to  study  the  composi- 
tions of  Orlando  Gibbons,  Puroell,  Jeremiah  Clarke,  Croflt,  Battis- 
hill,  and  other  great  English  church  composers. 

After  the  sermon  (which  was  singularly  ilLtimed,  both  as  to 
matter  as  well  as  duration,  for  it  lasted  above  an  hour),  Handel's 
coronation  anthem  was  performed  in  a  very  spirited  style,  both  by 
the  band  and  the  choir,  although  the  former  accompanied  the  fine 
verse,  '^  Exceeding  glad,"  in  rather  too  loud  a  manner ;  so  that  the 
vocal  quartett  (Miss  Woodyatt,  Miss  Hawes,  Messrs.  Vaughan  and 
Phillips)  appeared  disproportioned  in  power,  notwithstanding  the 
singers  put  out  their  strength.  It  is  mortifying  that  this  defect 
should  be  so  prevalent  among  instrumentalists,  that  the  very  finest 
bands  are  apt  to  bring  upon  themselves  the  reproach  of  not  knowing 
how  to  accompany  the  most  simple  song;  although  they  can  play 
the  most  difficult  symphonies  of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  &c  which  are 
full  of  the  most  complicated  variety  of  effects,  and  which 'contain 
passages  requiring  the  utmost  delicacy  of  execution,  in  the  con- 
trasted fortes  and  pianissimos,  the  slightest  lights  and  shades,  and 
the  most  minute  gradations  in  the  crescendos  and  diminuendos,  raU 
leniandos  and  moretidos.  We  would  recommend  to  those  perform- 
ers who,  in  accompanying  vocal  pieces,  are  addicted  to  show  off 
their  execution  and  powerful  tone  at  the  expense  of  their  good 
taste  and  judgment,  the  advice  which  Mendelssohn  gave  to  the  band 
under  his  direction  at  the  recent  Dusseldorf  festival ;  viz.  '^  When- 
ever a  piano  is  marked,  instead  of  trying  to  let  your  next  neighbour 
in  the  orchestra  hear  you,  try  to  subdue  your  own  tone  so  complete- 
ly as  to  hear  him."  The  performers  there  took  the  hint,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  no  more  rasping  in  competition  was  heard,  but 
the  exact  intentions  of  the  composer  were  properly  fulfilled ;  and 
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the  audience  had  the  delight  of  listeniog  to  one  ci  the  most  imptes- 
sively  grand,  rich,  and  exquisite  sounds  in  the  world — the  piaMUsL 
mo  of  a  large  band.  To  our  taste^  the  most  charming  and  sublime 
effect  at  the  Worcester  Cathedral  was,  the  chaunting  of  the  respon. 
ses,  sotio  voce,  bj  the  whole  choir  of  voices,  left  entirely  to  ihaa- 
selves,  without  even  the  organ  accompaniment.  This  morning's 
performances  were  worthily  terminated  by  the  glorious  fngue 
"  Halldujah,"  which  concludes  Handel's  "  The  king  shall  rejoice,*' 
in  our  estimation,  the  finest  of  all  his  coronation  anthems. 

Concert,  Tmesdai/  Evening. — ^We  were  sorry  to  perceive  that  a 
silly  custom  prevails  amongst  the  fashionable  people  of  Worcester, 
to  think  it  ungenttel  to  be  present  at  the  ^r$i  concert  of  the  festi- 
val. In  consequence  of  this  nonsensical  opinion,  there  was  but  a 
thin  audience  this  evening,  although  the  selection  was  a  v^y  good 
one ;  containing,  amongst  other  excellent  compositions,  the  **  Eroi. 
ca"  sinfonie  of  Beethoven ;  Weber's  overture  to  ''  £uryanthe  ;"  and 
a  charming  concerto  on  the  clarionet  (which  was  most  delighifnlly 
played  by  Mr*  Willman)  ;  the  classical  duet,  "  Qual  anelante,"  by 
Marcello  (admirably  sung,  in  the  purest  taste,  by  Miss  Clara  No^ 
vello  and  Mr.  H.  Phillips)  ;  the  beautiful  trio  for  three  soprani  from 
the ''Azor  and  Zemira"  by  Spohr,  and  the  delicious  air  '^Dove 
sono,"  from  the  '^  Figaro"  of  Mozart. 

In  addition  to  these  attractions,  there  was  the  first  appearance,  in 
public,  of  Miss  Clara  Novello,  since  her  return  from  her  extensive 
continental  tour.  She  was  received  in  a  most  warm  and  enthusias- 
tic manner,  affording  a  convincing  proof  that  she  had  lost  none  ci 
the  favour  which  had  formerly  been  expressed  towards  her  by  her 
Worcester  friends  attd  admirers  before  she  left  England.  Sbe 
looked  particularly  well  in  health,  and,  though  not  much  taller,  she 
seemed  considerably  stouter  than  before  she  went  her  round  of  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Russia.  She  appeared  to  be  in  excellent  spirits, 
and  sang  as  if  she  felt  gratified  by  the  friendly  greeting  she  had 
received,  and  was  resolved  to  exert  herself  to  the  utmost  to  shew 
that  she  was  not  undeserving  of  the  encomiums  that  had  been  passed 
upon  her  extraordinary  improvement  previous  to  her  arrival ;  and 
to  prove  herself  worthy  of  the  support  of  all  real  judges  of  good 
singing,  and  thus  justify  the  partiality  of  her  friends,  whohadf^n 
her  so  marked  a  reception.  The  song  she  chose  was  a  new  M.a 
cavatina,  by  Paccini,  which  had  never  before  been  peiformed  lo 
Elngland.  It  consisted  of  an  *'  Aria  cantabile,"  followed  by  a  bril- 
liant *'  Allegro  finale."  The  music  itself,  though  not  appertainiog 
to  the  most  elevated  class  of  composition,  was  well  calculated  to  dis- 
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play  the  power  and  flexibility  of  the  singer,  and  the  mastery  which 
she  has  acquired  over  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  peculiar  style 
of  the  inodem  Italian  schooL  The  comparative  ease  with  which  all 
these  difficulties  were  vanquished^  and  the  spirited  energy  with 
which  the  various  passages  were  executed  (a  point  in  which  this 
young  lady  was  formerly  supposed^  by  some  critics^  to  be  rather 
deficient),  united  to  the  unrivalled  purity  of  her  intonation,  and  the 
exquisitely  beaotiful  quality  of  her  voice,  rendered  her  triumph 
quite  complete.  As  it  had  been  understood  that  her  principal  ob- 
ject in  going  abroad  was  to  render  herself  familiar  with  the  present 
style  of  Italian  singing,  she  evidently  made  a  point  of  exhibiting 
the  result  of  her  study  ;  and  by  her  performance  this  evening  she 
gave  an  undeniable  proof  that  she  had  accomplished  her  object. 

Mad.  Persiani,  who  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  Worcester, 
was  received  in  a  mf^nner  that  mnst  have  convinced  her  of  the  in« 
dulgent  liberality  of  feeling  towards  foreign  artistes,  for  which  the 
English  public  is  so  justly  renowned.  Her  voice  appears  to  us  of 
rather  a  thin  quality,  and  in  her  mode  of  executing  difficult  passages 
there  is  too  great  an  appearance  of  painful  effort  and  overstrained 
exertion  ;  and  (what,  in  our  estimation,  is  a  much  more  important 
defect)  she  is  deficient  in  the  refined  perception  of  musical  beauty ;  of 
the  varied  and  appropriate  expression;  of  the  contrasted  sweetness  and 
energy,  and  the  profound  passionate  feeling,  which  are  requisite,  iu 
order  to  do  justice  to  Mozart's  divine  compositions,  and  other  pre* 
ductions  of  the  highest  school  of  art.  For  instance^  in  the  *'  Dove 
sono" — a  strain  expressing  tender  and  melancholy  regret  at  the  loss 
of  the  ''  bei  momenti  di  dolcczza  e  di  piacer,"  which  the  Contessa 
formerly  enjoyed  with  her  husband — Mad.  Persiani  totally  mistook 
the  sentiment  and  character  of  the  melody,  and  sang  it  in  a  loud 
and  boisterous  manner.  What  is  a  little  remarkable,  her  reading  of 
the  i^assage  was  difierent  when  we  heard  her,  only  a  few  weeks  be. 
fore»  at  the  Opera  House.  The  "  Fioriture,"  also,  upon  the  present 
occasion,  were  not  in  character  with  the  solidity  of  Mozart's  style, 
but  belonged  to  the  school  of  Bellini,  Donizetti,  and  other  writers  of 
that  brilliant  but  tinsel  class.  Although  we  think  that  Mad.  Per- 
siani canuot  sing  the  German  school  of  music,  yet  we  readily  ac- 
knowledge her  superior  ability,  flexibility  of  voice,  and  extraordinary 
management  of  her  upper  notes  (especially  the  b  fiat,  c,  c  sharp,  and 
d),  when  exerted  in  her  proper  province,  which  we  take  to  be  the 
lighter  class  of  Italian  oi>eratic  music.  We  were  corroborated  in 
this  opinion  by  the  effect  she  produced  by  her  clever  performance  in 
Rossini's  bustling  quintetto,  "  O  guardate  che  accidente,"  from  "  II 
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Turoo  in  Italia ;"  and  we  were  still  more  pleased  with  her  in  the 
''  Aria  di  bramra"  from  Bellini's  "  Sonnamhula."  From  the  norel 
and  varied  ornaments  which  she  introduced  (all  which  bdomged  to 
the  proper  chords  and  hamumiu  in  the  score,  a  circumstance  that 
some  singers  are  apt  to  neglect,  or  of  which  they  seem  totally  igno. 
rant),  we  should  guess  that  Mad.  Persiani  has  had  Teiy  aide  pro- 
fessors for  her  instructors,  and  that  she  is  herself  a  good  musidan. 

Miss  Hawes  (who  sang  extremely  well  through  the  whole  of  the 
performances)  accompanied  herself  on  the  piano  forte,  in  a  very  on- 
pretending  manner,  in  a  little  ballad  of  her  own  composition ;  and 
the  performance  seemed  to  give  general  satisfaction  to  the  andieoce. 
The  latter  did  themselves  great  credit,  and  evinced  their  good  taste 
and  judgment,  by  encoring  the  charming  trio  .in  g  by  Spohr,  whidi 
was  first  performed  at  Co  vent  Garden  Theatre  by  Miss  Inverarity 
and  the  two  Misses  Cawse,  and  which  was  on  this  occasion  delight- 
fully sung  by  Miss  Clara  Novello,  Miss  Woodyatt,  and  Miss  Hawes. 

Mr.  H.  Phillips  also  distinguished  himself  by  his  chaste  and  manly 
style  of  singing  a  new  cantata  by  Bamett,  which  contains  an  obligato 
accompaniment  of  a  very  elaborate  and  difficult  construction  for  the 
violoncello,  and  which  was  played  by  Mr.  Lindley  (for  whom  it  was 
expressly  written  by  his  son-in-law)  with  his  usual  incomparably  fine 
tone  and  masterly  execution.  The  concert  terminated  with  Weber's 
popular  quartett,  "  Over  the  dark  blue  waters,"  from  the  open  of 
^*  Oberon  ;"  and  the  audience  departed  apparently  delighted  with  their 
evening's  entertainment. 

Wednesday  Morning. — ^The  oratorio  of  "  The  Creation"  was  the 
treat  provided  by  the  conductor,  Mr.  Charles  Clarke,  for  our  gratifi- 
cation this  morning ;  and  we  felt  the  more  obliged  to  that  gentleosn 
(who  has  raised  himself  higher  than  ever  in  the  estimation  both  of 
the  public  and  his  brother  professors,  by  the  sound  judgment  he  has 
displayed  in  the  musical  selections  ;  by  his  quiet,  steady  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  performances  ;  and  by  the  obliging  politeness  with  which 
he  has  behaved  towards  every  one  during  the  present  festival)  for  his 
retaining  the  whole  of  this  charming  specimen  of  Haydn's  genius, 
instead  of  following  the  tasteless,  injudicious  custom  that  had  bat  too 
long  obtained  of  mutilating  this  fine  composition  by  the  entire  omi!. 
sion  of  the  third  part.     Another  improvement  was,  the  assigpiing  /i« 
whole  of  the  songs  belonging  to  the  respective  characters  in  the  ora- 
torio to  the  same  singer^  instead  of  the  absurd  plan  of  giving  some  of 
Raphael's  songs  to  be  sung  by  one  performer,  and  some  by  another. 
Which  plan  is  about  as  wise  as  it  would  be  to  give  the  first  soliloquy 
in  Hamlet  to   Mr.  Macready  ;  the  second  to  Mr.  Vandenhoff;  the 
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closet  scene  to  Mr.  Phelps ;  the  interview  with  Ophelia  to  Mr.  El- 
ton ;  and  the  scene  with  the  gravedigger  to  Mr.  Anderson.  On  the 
present  occasion  the  condactor  very  properly  preserved  the  consis- 
tency of  the  oratorio^  and  the  oneness  of  the  composer's  intention,  by 
assigning  throughout  the  part  of  Gabriel  to  Miss  Clara  Novello; 
Uriel  to  Mr.  Bennett ;  Raphael  to  Mr.  H.  Phillips ;  Eve  to  Miss 
Woodyatt ;  and  Adam  to  Mr.  Machin. 

We  never  heard  the  *^  representation  of  chaos"  (which  is,  in  our 
estimation,  the  greatest  piece  of  mveniwe  genius  in  harmony  that 
Haydn  ever  accomplished)  performed  with  such  mysterious  and  im- 
pressive effect  as  it  was  by  the  fine  band  collected  together  this  morn- 
ing. Our  limits  will  not  allow  of  our  entering  into  a  detail  of  each 
movement  (although,  were  it  left  to  our  willingness,  it  would  be  a 
roost  pleasant  task  for  us  to  revel  in) ;  we  therefore  confine  our- 
selves to  a  few  remarks  upon  the  most  prominent  featmes  of  the 
performance. 

Miss  Clara  Novello  always  appears  to  the  greatest  advantage  when 
she  is  singing  good  music ;  and  the  better  it  is  the  better  she  sings  it : 
for  this  reason,  we  ourselves  prefer  hearing  her  pure  and  beautiful 
voice  employed  in  the  performance  of  the  enchanting  compositions  of 
Mosart ;  the  refined  and  tasteful  productions  of  Haydn ;  the  imagi- 
native and  strikingly  original  inventions  of  Beethoven ;  and  the  so- 
lemn, sacred,  and  sublime  works  of  Handel.  She  was  in  remarkably 
fine  voice  this  morning,  and  exerted  herself  with  particular  fervour 
and  energy,  filling  the  cathedral  with  her  powerful  high  notes  (espe- 
dally  the  c  m  alt  in  the  brilliant  solo,  *^  The  marvellous  works"),  and 
making  the  vaulted  roofs  and  ancient  aisles  absolutely  ring  with  the 
reverberation  of  her  sustained  tones :  which  peculiar  effect  we  attri- 
bute to  the  circumstance  of  all  her  intervals  being  exactly  and  per^ 
Jeeify  in  tune.  In  the  air  <<  On  mighty  pens,"  the  person  who  ac- 
companied her  on  the  flute  (a  foreigner,  who,  we  understood,  had 
never  before  taken  a  part  at  any  of  the  provincial  festivals)  spoilt  the 
effect  of  one  of  her  cadences,  by  bursting  in  upon  the  passage  before 
the  discordant  interval  had  been  properly  resolved  ;  but  she  adroitly 
contrived  to  hide  his  mistake,  so  that  very  few  among  the  uninitiated 
part  of  the  audience  were  aware  of  his  blunder :  and  she  then  finished 
the  air  with  the  same  vigour  and  decision  as  if  no  interruption  had 
been  given  to  her  part  of  the  performance.  Her  singing  of  the  fa- 
vourite song  ^^  With  verdure  clad,"  and  of  the  sweet  and  musician-like 
trio,  "  On  thee  each  living  soul,"  was  absolutely  perfect :  and  it  ap- 
peared to  be  the  general  feeling,  not  only  among  the  audience,  but 
VOL.  X.,  NO.  zxix.  39 
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in  the  orchestra,  that  no  other  English  or  foreign  singer  of  the  pre- 
sent day  could  have  sustained  the  part  of  **  Gabriel**  with  such  taste- 
ful accuracy  and  delightful  effect 

Miss  Woodyatt  also  acquitted  herself  in  a  highly  creditable  man- 
ner in  the  pieces  that  had  been  assigned  to  her;  especially  in  the 
duet  with  Adam^  "  gpraceful  consort"  The  great  drawback  to  the 
pleasure  which  we  should  otherwise  derive  from  this  lady  s  perform- 
ance is,  a  continued  tremor  in  the  upper  part  of  her  voice,  when  she 
attempts  to  sustain  her  notes.  We  at  first  attributed  this  tremolaos 
effect  to  nervousness  ;  but  as  we  noticed  that  some  of  her  lower  tones 
were  held  steadily,  and  without  the  least  appearence  of  alarm,  we  are 
therefore,  compelled  to  conclude  that  the  tremor  of  the  high  notes, 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  is  a  defect  in  the  vocal  organ  ;  and  we 
counsel  the  young  lady  to  endeavour  to  remedy  it  without  delay, 
lest  it  degenerate  into  an  unalterable  and  irremediable  weakness  of 
the  larynx. 

Messrs.  Pbillips^  Bennett,  and  Machin  (the  first  more  especially), 
did  ample  justice  both  to  the  songs  and  concerted  pieces ;  as  did  also 
the  orchestral  instrumental  performers  and  vocal  band  to  the  foil 
pieces  and  choruses.  Of  the  latter,  ^'  The  heavens  are  telling**  was 
so  splendidly  performed,  with  its  magnificent  climax  at  the  terraina- 
tion  of  the  ^*  coda,"  that  we  felt  grateful  to  the  bishop  (who  prended) 
fior  his  judicious  discrimination  and  excellent  taste  in  coming  forward 
to  request  it  might  be  repeated  at  the  end  of  the  oratorio,  to  whi<&  it 
formed  a  glorious  conclusion. 

The  miscellaneous  part  began  with  Croft's  grand  anthem  (in  the 
real  church  style)  <^Sing  unto  God,"  with  its  fine  specimens  of 
M  augmentation"  in  the  counterpoint  of  the  last  chorus,  "  Great  is  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel  ;*'  after  which  a  Miss  Benle,  with  whose  name 
we  were  not  before  acquainted,-  presented  herself  to  sing  Handel's  re- 
citative and  air,  "  If  guiltless  blood."  We  have  heard  thb  fine  so^g 
so  efiTeetively  performed  by  Mrs.  Wood  (the  former  Miss  Baton)  that 
we  do  not  consider  ourselves  fi&ir  or  unprejudiced  judges  of  its  meiit 
when  other  performers  attempt  it.  The  words  <<  I  triumph  in  my 
fall,"  seemed  to  be  wholly  misunderstood  by  Miss  Beale,  who  sang 
them  in  a  tame,  sleepy  tone,  at  total  variance  with  the  sentiment  ia* 
tended  to  be  conveyed  both  by  the  poet  and  the  composer :  and  this 
drawling  of  the  first  part  of  the  air  completely  spoiled  the  contrast 
designed  by  Handel  in  the  exquisitely  placid  and  resigned  character 
of  the  last  movement,  at  the  words  ^^  Oh,  righteous  Heaven,  thy  will 
be  done  I"     This  lady  appears  to  have  some  injudicious  friends^  if 
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thejr  have  induced  her  to  come  forward  and  aspire  to  the  rank  of  a 
principal  singer  at  a  large  festiyal.  Miss  Beale  may  probably  be 
capable  of  singing  a  simple  ballad  in  a  drawing-room ;  but  her  voice 
is  weak,  her  intonation  imperfect,  her  time  wavering  and  undecided, 
and  the  qualities  of  her  vocal  powers  and  musical  acquirements  seem 
to  us  (as  fkr  as  we  have  had  the  means  of  judging)  not  to  be  of  suffi- 
cient strength  or  extent  to  justify  her  advisers  in  counselling  her  to 
pursue  a  professional  career  of  so  amlntious  a  nature. 

Sig.  Tamburini,  who  also  made  his  first  appearance  on  this  occa- 
sion before  a  Worcester  audience,  introduced  a  bass  song  from  *^  La 
Passione,"  by  Paesiello.  The  composition  was  rather  a  poor  com- 
monplace affiedr,  not  at  all  worthy  of  the  author  of  "  La  Nina,  pazza 
per  amore ;"  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  performed  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  raise  it  much  higher  in  the  estimation  of  good  judges.  We 
here  repeat  that  we  do  not  rank  ourselves  among  the  admirers  of 
Sig.  Tamburini,  who,  in  our  opinion,  is  indebted  for  the  reputation 
he  has  acquired,  not  to  any  genuine  or  sterling  qualities  as  a  singer, 
but  to  his  having  administered  to  the  puerile,  depraved  taste  of  the 
frivolous  portion  of  the  Italian  Opera  frequenters,  by  indulging  them 
with  a  continual  succession  of  unmeaning  roulades,  and  a  series  of 
restless  runnings  up  and  down  the  scale,  and  other  nonsensical  and 
contemptible  flourishes.  To  our  taste,  the  style  of  Sig.  Tamburini  is 
wearyingly  monotonous  and  intolerably  tiresome. 

After  Miss  Hawes  had  sung  (transposed  to  c)  the  solemn  prayer 
**  Lord,  to  thee,"  which  Bartleman — ^who  was  the  greatest  and  most 
intellectual  singer  that  England  has  produced,  for  grandeur,  poetical 
conception,  and  purity  of  style — used  to  deliver  in  so  impressive  and 
masterly  a  manner,  then  came  the  movement  from  Handel's  "  Suites 
de  pieces*'  known  by  the  name  of  '^  The  harmonious  blacksmith," 
which  has  been  so  ingeniously  adapted  for  a  full  orchestra  by  the  late 
Mr.  Greatorez,  who  was  for  many  years  conductor  of  the  king's 
concerts  of  ancient  music.  Hits  piece  formed  one  of  the  greatest 
treats  of  the  selection,  prindpally  from  the  wonderful  manner  in 
which  that  incomparable  man,  Sig.  Dragonetti,  played  his  part  on  the 
double  bass.  The  rich  and  grand  tone  he  produced,  the  skilful  me- 
thod of  bowing,  and  the  distinct  articulation  of  the  most  rapid  pas- 
sages and  divisions,  rendered  his  playing  this  air  with  variations  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  performances  of  the  whole  festival. 

We  should  have  admired  Mr.  Edmunds  more  if  he  had  imitated 
Mr.  Braham  less  in  the  ^<  total  eclipse ;"  nor  do  we  approve  of  the  ab- 
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surd  custom  which  he  followed  of  pronouncbg  ^  no  sun'*  as  loud  as 
he  could  hawl,  and  then  ^*  no  moon"  with  his  voioe  sunk  to  a  whisper. 
It  would  he  difficult  fo»  Mr«  Edmunds  to  point  out  any  thing  in  the 
text  or  the  music  to  justify  this  alternate  shouting  and  whispering 
of  those  words  ? 

Miss  Woodyatt  sang  '<  Angels  ever  hright,"  in  an  appropriately 
subdued  tone  and  calm  style ;  and  after  the  choral  fugue,  ^  Let  none 
despair" — a  piece  of  cleverly  constructed  counterpoint  that  deserves 
to  be  more  frequently  performed — ^Mr.  H.  Phillips  afforded  us  a  high 
gratification  by  the  dignified  simplicity  of  style  in  which  he  sang  the 
song  from  Joshua,  *^  Shall  I  in  Mamre's  fertile  plain."  Our  satts&e- 
tion  would  have  been  complete  had  the  charming  chorus,  **  For  all 
these  mercies"  (and  which  ought  to  have  followed,  according  to  the 
original  score),  been  retained  as  a  continuation  and  proper  conclusioo 
to  the  preceding  bass  song. 

But  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  miscellaneous  act  was  the 
singing  of  <<  Let  the  bright  seraphim,*'  by  Miss  Clara  Novello,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Harper  on  the  trumpet.  The  vigour  and  eneigy 
which  she  threw  into  her  manner  of  singing  this  very  trying  song, 
and  the  admirable  way  in  which  she  was  supported  by  Harper,  were 
such  as  to  elicit  a  unanimous  request  for  its  repetition ;  and,  notwith. 
standing  the  exhausting  nature  of  the  song,  the  second  performance 
was  even  more  spirited  than  the  first  The  effect  of  this  triumphant 
effort  was  absolutely  enthusiastic,  and  justified  the  opinion,  which  was 
almost  universally  expressed,  that  the  young  lady  had  now  proved 
herself,  beyond  dispute,  the  Queen  of  English  singers. 

Concert,  Wednesday  Evetung. — We  shall  refer  but  briefly  to  the 
remaining  performances.     The   principal  features  of  this  evenmg 
were,  the  overtures  to  <'  Egmont"  (Beethoven)  and  Rossini's  "  Gugli- 
elmo  Tell"' — ^particularly  weU  played,  and  the  latter  deservedly  en- 
cored ;  the  duet,  <<  Oh  guardate,"  by  Mad.  Persiani  and  Sig.  Tambo- 
rini,  which  we  candidly  own  to  have  heard  much  more  effectively 
sung  by  Mad.  Grisi  and  Sig.  Lablache;  Bellini's  *' Casta  Diva," 
remarkably  well  sung  by  Miss  Novello;  the  fine  sestett  from  the 
Don  Giovanni,  <<  Sola  sola :"  Phillips's  ballad  ''  Woman,"  ardily  deli- 
vered, and  encored ;  Bishop's  glee,  ''  Blow,  gentle  gales,"  in  which 
Miss  Hawes  appeared  to  great  advantage ;  a  violin  concerto  by  Bla- 
grove,  rather  deficient  in  vigour,  but  admirable  for  beauty  of  tone, 
graceful  bowing,  and  correct  execution ;  and,  lastly,  the  duet  between 
Persian!  and  Clara  Novello,  in  which  the  palm  for  superiority  was 
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ably  contested.  As  fiir  as  regards  clearness  and  neatness  of  execa- 
tioD,  it  was  difficult  to  decide  which  was  the  better ;  but  as  regards 
power,  sweetness,  and  beafttiful  quality,  with  pority  of  intonation,  the 
fresh  and  young  voice  of  Miss  Noyello  carried  the  day  decidedly  in 
favour  of  our  countrywoman.  Persian!  made  greater  exertions  l^an 
usual,  and  appeared  much  gratified  to  find  herself  so  equally  supported 
and  seconded  in  all  her  brilliant  efforts,  even  in  her  own  peculiar  Ita- 
lian dramatic  style,  by  a  young  EngKrii  singer.  The  success  of  the 
duet  was  complete  ;  and  nothing  but  the  exertion  required  to  do  it 
full  justice  prevented  a  demand  for  a  repetition  of  the  performance. 

Thursday   Mornings — We    consider  Dr.  Crotch's  oratorio  of 
^  Palestine*'  to  be  a  work  which  does  honour  to  the  English  school 
of  composition.    Besides  the  fine  chorus,  <<  Let  Sinai  tell" — a  piece 
of  genius  that  any  composer  might  justly  feel  proud  of  having  pro- 
duoed — ^there  are  many  songs  of  a  very  tasteful  class,  and  several 
concerted  pieces  admirably  written,  both  as  regards  the  vocal  parts 
and  the  scoring  for  the  instruments ;  especially  the  quartett,  "  Lo  ! 
star-led  chiefs,"  charmingly  sung  and  judiciously  encored ;  and  the 
still  finer  sestetto,  <^Lo  I  cherub  bands  ;"  both  which  are  full  of  de- 
lightful effects  and  musician-like  contrapuntal  contrivances.     The 
next  time  this  oratorio  is  performed,  we  would  advise  the  conductor 
to  have  the  semi-chorus,  '<  The  voices  of  the  dead,"  sung,  not  (as  on 
this  occasion)  by  amgU  voices,  the  effect  of  which  is  meagre  and  un- 
satisfiustory ;  but  by  half  a  dozen  well-chosen  voices  to  each  part : 
and  to  let  them  steal  in  quite  pianissimo.     A  little  more  force,  also, 
should  be  given  to  the  common  chord  of  d  natural  (the  flat  seventh  of 
the  tonic),  where  it  is  so  boldly  introduced  before  the  chord  of  b  four 
sharps,  just  before  the  conclusion  of  this  imaginative  concerted  piece, 
which  is  so  ingeniously  descriptive  of  the  "  Songs  of  other  days ;" 
the  two  adjoining  common  chords,  to  which  we  have  adverted,  coming 
against  each  other  in  contrary  movement,  produce  a  most  quaint  and 
antiquated  effect  that  is  in  perfect  keepmg  with  the  words,  and  carry 
back  the  thoughts  of  the  hearer  to  the  times  of  the  ancient  Ambro- 
sian  chaunt,  or  the  days  of  old  Tallis.    Notwithstanding  that  the 
listener  is  occasionally  reminded  of  Haydn's  style,  and  still  oftener  of 
Handel,  in  some  of  the  movements  of  <*  Palestine,"  yet  we  repeat 
that  it  is  a  production  of  very  high  merit,  exhibiting  considerable  in- 
ventive power,  and  very  great  professional  ability  in  the  symmetrical 
construction  of  its  melodies,  the  solidity  of  its  harmonies,  and  the  or- 
chestral developement  of  its  elaborate  counterpoint;  and  we  hope 
that  a  more  just  and  honourable  tribute  of  respect  to  its  able  compo- 
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ser  will  be  paid  in  futurey  by  the  more  f reqaent  performanoe  of  lo 
fine  a  specimen  of  the  finglish  school  of  composition. 

In  the  miacellaneona  part  that  fbUowed^  Mist  Hawee  sang  the  sir 
from  Samson,  **  Retam,  O  God  of  Hosts  I"  with  appropriate  expres- 
sisn  ;  but  we  must  quarrel  with  the  conductor  for  the  omission  <tf  the 
beautiful  chorusy  <*  To  dust,  his  glory,"  which  forms  the  proper  com- 
pletion of  the  movement  in  the  score,  and  which,  though  bat  nrdy 
brought  forward,  is  one  of  the  finest  models  of  solemn  haimoDieB 
applied  to  the  illustration  of  peculiar  phrases  in  pdetiy,  in  all  Hm- 
del's  works.  We  never  can  forget  the  effsct  of  ihis  chorus  at  Ezela 
HaU. 

In  the  sacred  scene  of  W.  H.  Callcott,  entitled  <<  The  last  man,'* 
we  admired  Mr.  Phillip's  polished  and  manly  style  of  singing  moie 
than  the  composition  itself;  the  latter  appeared  monotonoos  and 
uninterestmg. 

Cherubini's  charming  motett,  **  Hear  my  prayer^*  (taken  fhmi  i 
Latin  ofiiertorium,  ^*  Ave  Maria"),  presented  us  with  one  of  the 
most  delicate  and  refined  pieces  of  scoring  that  we  heard  during  the 
whole  festival.  It  was  very  tastefully  sung  by  Miss  Woodyatt,  and 
delightfully  accompanied  by  Willman ;  except  in  a  little  trip  he  made 
in  the  time,  by  playing  a  passage  of  semp-quavsn  as  if  they  had  bsea 
quavers* 

After  Haydn's  favourite  national  ^  Hymn  to  the  emperor^  (vUdi 
was  encored)  Mr.  Machin  sang  Handel's  bass  song,^  He  IsyeCh  tbe 
beams ;"  succeeded  by  the  chorus,  *'  Cherub  and  Seraphim ;"  the 
points  of  imitation  in  which  were  not  taken  up  with  sufficient  promp- 
titude and  decision  by  the  singers,  who  appeared  to  be  not  well  se- 
quainted  with  the  piece,  or  not  to  have  rehearsed  it  with  proper  cskl 
And  then  Mr.  Bennett  sang  the  tenor  song,  *<Lord,  remembsr 
David."  We  remember  having  heard  this  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
placid  cantahUe  style  sung  in  the  utmost  perfection  by  HanrisoD,  at 
the  ancient  concerts ;  but  he  always  sang  it  to  the  original  word^ 
<*  Rendi  il  seren'  al  dglio,"  and  in  the  original  key,  b  five  sharps. 
Mr.  Bennett  judiciously  followed  his  example  in  the  latter  instancy 
instead  of  adhering  to  the  more  modem  practice  of  transposiiig  it  t 
semi-tone  lower,  to  b  fiat. 

Next  came  the  most  brilliant  performance  of  the  morning,  the  soog 
«  From  mighty  kings,"  which  Mrs.  Salmon  used  to  sing  with  so 
great  an  effect,  that  it  was  supposed  she  had  made  the  song  entirdy 
her  own,  and  that  no  one  else  would  ever  again  attempt  it  in  public ; 
but  Clara  Novello    has    evidently  studied   every    phrase  of  the 
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melody  witb  the  greatest  care;  and  she  has  succeeded  in  giving 
the  song  a  new  reading  of  her  own,  which  is  of  a  much  more 
spirited  and  triumphant  character  than  what  has  hitherto  been 
given  to  it  bj  other  singers.  We  have  noticed  in  the  foreign 
papers  that  she  introduced  it,  not  only  at  Mendelssohn's  Leipsic  con- 
certs, where  it  was  enthusiastically  encored,  but  that  she  has  sung  it 
at  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  all  oyer  Germany,  where  it  has  constantly- 
been  more  popular  than  any  of  her  other  Handelian  songs.  On  the 
present  occasion  there  was  such  a  demand  for  its  repetition,  that  the 
bishop  again  came  forward  to  express  the  general  desire.  After  the 
beantiiiil  and  pathetic  air  by  Pergolesi,  *^  Sanctum  etterribile  nomen" 
— better  known  as  set  to  the  English  words  *<  Lord,  have  mercy  upon 
me*' — ^in  which  Sig.  Tamburini  produced  little  or  no  effect,  especially 
upon  those  who,  like  ourselves,  can  remember  the  absolutely  perfect 
manner  in  which  Bartleman  used  to  breathe  forth  this  earnest  prayer, 
the  morning's  performances  were  delightfully  terminated  by  Beetho- 
ven's masterly  chorus,  **  Hallelujah,"  from  Uie  "  Mount  of  Olives." 

Thursday  Evenmg.^^The  third  evening  concert  took  place  in  tbe 
Hall,  which  was  the  old  ^'  refectory"  in  the  days  of  the  jolly  monks, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  finest  rooms  for  sound  we  were  ever  in.  It  is 
to  be  reg^retted  that  modem  architects  do  not  study  the  principles  of 
acoustics  with  more  attention,  when  employed  to  build  a  concert- 
room,  and  endeavour  to  find  out  what  proportions  are  the  most  fa- 
vourable for  the  proper  increase  and  propagation  of  musical  sounds, 
without  degenerating  into  an  echo,  or  such  a  reverberation  of  the  dif- 
ferent discords  and  harmonies  as  to  produce  indistinctness  and  confu- 
sioD.  We  have  heard  a  good  judge  of  such  things  say  that  the  best 
proportions  for  a  music  room  are  those  of  a  double  ct^e  ;  and  we 
incline  to  think  he  is  about  right,  as  the  justice  of  his  theory  is 
strongly  corroborated  by  the  fact  of  the  Guildhall  in  London  being 
one  of  the  very  finest  rooms  in  the  kingdom  for  the  effect  of  music 
(as  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  professors  present  on  the  occasion 
of  the  grand  concert  given  there  a  few  years  since,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Spanish  refugees),  and  that  the  Guildhall  is  built  very  nearly  in 
the  proportions  of  the  double  cube. 

The  most  prominent  features  this  evening  were  Cherubini's  over- 
ture to  **  Anacreon ;"  a  song,  by  Miss  Clara  Novello,  of  Merca- 
dante's,  admirably  sung  in  the  Italian  style :  but  as  she  had  already 
exhUMted  that  she  was  mistress  of  this  school  of  vocalisation,  and 
that  she  could  give  the  requisite  effect  to  the  present  Italian  opera 
music,  as  well  as  to  the  oratorio  school  of  Handel,  if  she  chose  to  do 
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SO,  in  compliance  with  the  fashionahle  taste  of  the  day,  we  wish  Bhe 
had  indulged  us  with  one  of  the  sterling  airs  of  the  most  enchanting 
of  all  composers — Mozart,  instead  of  the  bravura  by  Mercadinte. 
We  could  have  wished  to  select  the  ^<  Non  pui  di  fiori"  firom  "  La 
clemenxa  di  Tito/'  which,  now  that  we  have  lost  the  inimitable  Blafi- 
bran,  no  one  can  sing  so  well  as  Miss  Novello.  We  should  have 
been  the  more  interested  in  hearing  this  particular  air,  as  we  bave 
heard  that  the  last  time  she  sang  it,  was  to  Mozart's  widow,  when  the 
visited  her  at  Salzburg  last  year,  and  when  the  latter  could  not  re- 
press her  tears  and  emotion,  but  at  last  caught  the  singer  in  ber 
arms,  declaring  she  had  not  been  so  much  affected  by  any  mnnal 
performance  since  her  hnsband'a  death. 

Blagrove's  violin  concerto  was  a  still  more  effective  performaDce 
than  the  one  of  the  preceding  night,  and  elicited  great  and  weU«de- 
served  applause. 

The  song  of  young  Wesley's,  though  remarkably  well  sang  by 
Phillips,  rather  disappointed  us :  we  expected  a  more  musidan-fike 
production  from  the  pen  of  one  who  is  said  to  inherit  so  laige  a  por- 
tion of  his  father's  genius. 

In  the  air  *^  Batti  batti"  (injudiciously  transposed  to  o,  instead  of  re- 
taining the  original  key  of  f)  Mad.  Persiani  was  too  violent :  she  ap- 
peared to  have  totally  forgotten  the  text,  where  the  poet  makes  ber 
say  '<  La  tua  povera  Zerlina  I  staro  qui  come  AgneUma.**  But  ber 
loud  tone  and  boisterous  manner  by  no  means  resembled  a '' little 
lamb ;"  nor  was  the  manner  in  whidi  she  shouted  the  nmniDg  pas- 
sages in  the  last  movement  at  all  in  character  with  the  playfufawss 
and  coaxing  archness  which  Mozart  has  thrown  into  this  fiuciBaftiiig 
song  of  the  village  bride  and  coquette,  Zerlina.  Mad.  Posiaju, 
however,  made  up  for  this  £iilure  in  Mozart's  music  (which  she  evi- 
dently does  not  comprehend)  by  her  spirited  performance  of  tfae  air 
'^  Come  per  me  serena,"  by  Bellini.  Here  she  was  completely  at 
home,  and  afforded  the  highest  gpratification  to  the  audience,  who  ex- 
pressed their  satisfaction  by  the  most  enthusiastic  applause. 

Miss  Woodyatt  sang  Haydn's  popular  little  canzonet^  '<  The  Mer- 
maid," very  prettily  ;  and  obtained  an  encore  by  her  mode  of  intro- 
ducing unexpectedly  a  high  note  (g  above  the  staff,)  after  making  a 
long  shake  on  d,  the  second  of  the  scale. 

But  one  of  the  greatest  treats  of  the  evening  was  the  duet  between 
Lindley  and  Dragonetti,  from  the  fifth  opera  of  Corelli.  It  was  the 
one  in  f  (forming  No.  4  of  the  set),  and  was  played  in  a  style  of 
mastery  and  perfection  that  will  never  again  be  heard  from  any  otber 
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two  performers.  Long  may  those  "  Siamese  twins"  of  the  orchestra 
remain  inseparably  at  their  posts,  to  delight  us  over  and  over  again 
with  their  unrivalled  and  unapproachable  performances  I 

After  some  tasteful  and  well-contrasted  Russian,  German,  and 
Scotch  national  airs,  archly  sung  by  Miss  Novello,  the  concert  was 
terminated  by  the  anthem  of  '^  God  save  the  queen." 

From  the  lateness  in  the  month,  and  the  necessity  of  our  number 
going  to  press  with  the  quantity  of  matter  it  has  under  this  head,  it 
has  been  impossible  to  include  an  account  of  the  Norwich  perform- 
ances, which  concluded  on  the  20th. 


THE    SERVANT    MARIE.* 

Thbrb  are  minds  which  emulation  spontaneously  inflames; 
There  are  privileged  spirits  which,  from  situations  the  most  ob- 
scure, and  amidst  circumstances  the  most  unpropitious,  shine  with 
uncommon  lustre,  and  achieve  the  most  extraordinary  results.  Of 
this  truth,  the  poor  servant  girl,  whose  interesting  history  was  re- 
lated to  us  by  Dr.  Corona,  affords  a  memorable  illustration. 

This  physician,  long  since  dead,  was  himself  an  accomplished 
scholar.  Unhappily  driven,  by  political  events,  from  Italy,  the  land 
of  his  birth,  he  sought  refuge  in  Paris.  There  his  worth  and  dis- 
tinguished professional  talents  were  soon  duly  appreciated.  Corona 
was  especially  remarkable  for  the  interest  and  variety  of  the  anec- 
dotes with  which  his  mind  was  stored,  and  for  his  extensive  erudi- 
tion. On  every  subject  of  discussion  or  inquiry,  his  information 
w^as  so  correct,  and  his  memory  so  inexhaustible,  as  to  charm  and 
astonish  all  who  heard  him.  On  an  evening  passed  at  his  house,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  delightful  society,  he  detailed  to  us  the  fol- 
lowing history  :-^ 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  sculptors  of  Rome  had  a  female  ser- 
vant named  Marie.  Born  in  a  miserable  cabin,  of  indigent  and 
ofaacure  parents,  this  young  woman  was  yet  distinguished  by  the 
elegance  of  her  manners  and  the  dignity  of  her  deportment.  Figure 
to  yourself  a  young  village  girl,  of  physiognomy  more  striking  than 
beautiful ;  of  extraordinary  vivacity  of  look,  yet  diffident,  thirsting 

*  From  the  French  of  Alibert 
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for  instruction ;  hearing  everything,  and  forgetting  nothing  which 
she  heard ;  executing  with  the  utmost  dispatch  her  domestic  dotiei, 
in  order  to  gain  time  for  occupations  more  worthy  of  her  geaioi ; 
always  thoughtful^  yet  passing  with  rapidity  from  the  depths  of 
rererie  to  the  loftiest  flights  of  enthusiasm,  yet  inaoeeanble  to  sll 
the  characteristic  weaknesses  of  her  sex ;  and  tou  will  have  a  ear- 
rect  idea  of  this  extraordinary  young  creature,  whose  name  was 
destined  to  become  historieaL  By  listening  to  the  oonversstioa  of 
the  great  men  who  resorted  in  an  evening  to  the  house  of  her  nss- 
ter,  she  appears  to  have  become  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  their 
art. 

Persons  situated  in  the  lower  ranks  of  society  are  rarely  smittea 
with  the  love  of  fame.  To  this  rule  the  character  of  Marie  exhi- 
bited a  striking  exception.  At  first,  content  with  cherishing  the 
most  fervent  admiration  for  the  works  of  the  celebrated  master  whom 
she  served,  she  was  soon  seized  with  the  ambition  of  gaining  the 
applause  of  him  whom  she  looked  upon  as  an  object  of  the  deepest 
veneration.  An  artist  of  talent  who  frequented  her  master's  hottse, 
and  to  whom  she  had  communicated  her  extraordinary  project,  con- 
sented to  give  Marie  clandestine  instruction  in  the  hours  of  leisure 
from  her  domestic  occupations.  Dr.  Corona,  to  whom  the  important 
secret  was  confided,  from  that  moment  declared  himself  her  MeoKOSs, 
and  even  contributed  largely  to  the  expenoes  of  her  instruction.  Oa 
her  own  part,  the  diligent  girl  most  vigorously  exerted  herwlf  to  ton 
to  the  best  aooount  the  services  of  her  enlightened  and  phibnthxo- 
pic  benefactors.  The  passionate  emulation  with  which  she  was 
inspired  never  forsook  her,  nor  even  flagged.  Her  activity  knew 
neither  limit  nor  relaxation.  An  impulse,  secret  as  it  was  power- 
ful,  directed  all  her  faculties  towards  the  goal  of  distinction*  which 
she  burned  with  noble  ambition  to  attain. 

Marie  was  gifted  with  a  powerful  imagination :  ev^  objeet  in 
nature  struck  upon,  and  was  reflected  from,  it  Qualities  so  distin- 
guished, existing  in  a  person  utterly  deprived  of  early  instroctioo, 
might  well  excite  astonishment  and  admiration.  She  dated  her  ei- 
istence  only  from  the  day  on  which  she  commenced  the  slndf  of 
sculpture.  Never  was  she  found  in  a  state  of  inactivity.  The 
hope  of  success  was  the  prevalent  idea  in  her  mind— her  ruling  pas- 
sion. On  feeling  the  slightest  relaxation  of  her  ardour,  she  in- 
stantly repaired  to  the  Vatican,  there  to  rekindle  the  flame  of 
inspiration.  Frequently  was  she  seen  in  the  churches  of  Rooei 
seeking  to  penetrate  the  sublime  ideas  of  the  illustrious  artists  by  a 
contemplation  of  the  master.pieces  of  their  genius.    Whole  hours 
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were  spent  by  her  at  the  feet  of  the  ancient  statues^  and  objects 
whieh  the  vulgar  gazed  upon  with  indifference  excited  in  her  bosom 
the  deepest  emotion. 

Marie  studied  sculpture^  not  as  an  art,  but  as  a  science.  She  had 
quitted  the  fields  to  tread  the  classic  ground  of  genius,  and  was  no 
longer  the  same  creature  as  heretofore.  Every  truth  germinated 
and  became  matured  in  proportion  as  it  sunk  into  her  mind. 

The  frigid  spirit  alone  can  contemplate  without  emotion  the  ruins 
of  mighty  Rome.  All  is  solemn  in  this  city  of  inspirattcm.  Every 
thing  concurs  to  stir  up  and  expand  the  mind  by  the  most  noble  and 
affecting  recollections.  The  column,  the  obelisk,  the  mausoleum, 
the  sarcophagus,  all  address  themselves,  in  tones  of  irresistible  elo- 
quence, to  the  observant  artist ;  and  from  the  sepulchre  of  the  il. 
lustrious  dead  bursts  forth  a  flame,  to  illumine  and  animate  the 
living. 

Determination  is  the  most  precious  attribute  of  genius ;  it  may 
even  be  regarded  as  the  guerdon  of  success.     Marie  resolutely  tri. 
umphed  over  every  obstacle  in  the  study  of  an  art  so  apparently 
incompatible  with  the  weakness  of  her  sex ;  but  she  was  impelled 
by  the  most  potent  of  all  moral  influences — the  influence  of  enthii. 
siasm.     This  estimable  young  woman  did  not,  however,  wholly 
escape  the  envenomed  shafts  of  calumny.     The  low-minded  and  the 
sensual,  estimating  the  conduct  of  others  by  the  base  and  diminu- 
tive standard  of  their  own  principles  of  action,  and  actuated  by  a 
wish  to  reduce  to  their  own  state  of  insignificance  the  lofty  spirit 
which  proudly  soars  above  them,  invariably  trace  to  some  polluted 
source  aspirations  of  which  their  sordid  nature  is  utterly  unsuscep- 
tible, and  motives  which  they  can  never  comprehend.     By  such  as 
these  it  was  shrewdly  insinuated  that,  in   the  incredible  efforts 
made  to  obtain  the  honours  of  a  public  triumph,  and  acquire  the 
approbation  of  her  honoured  master,  Marie  had  been  principally  in- 
fluenced  by  Uie  sentiment  of  love.     But  Marie  was  impelled  by  a 
nobler  principle.    There  is,  in  the  culture  oi  the  fine  arts,  a  charm 
which  serves,  like  the  influence  of  religion,  to  elevate  the  souU  and 
purify  it  from  the  taint  of  earthly  corruptions.     Marie  was  inacces- 
sible to  the  vulgar  passions ;  and  virtue  imparted  an  additional 
energy  and  grace  to  the  ardour  which  was  destineil  to  immortalise 
her  name. 

Truths,  in  proportion  as  we  endeavour  to  conceal  them,  become 
the  more  indelibly  engraven  on  the  memory.  Marie  listened  with 
avidity  when  her  master  expatiated  to  his  pupils  on  the  value  and 
importance  of  moral  expression  in  the  arts  of  imitation  ;  and,  eager 
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to  imbibe  every  expresdon  which  might  forward  her  mind  in  the 
attainment  of  striking  results,  lost  not  a  syllable  of  these  intereit- 
ing  discussions.  On  one  occasion,  at  a  feast  given  in  oelebntion  of 
her  master's  birtluday,  a  warm  dispute  arose  among  the  gaests  on 
the  pre-eminence  of  sculpture  over  painting.  Marie,  who  waited 
at  table,  was  present  at  this  interesting  and  (to  her)  most  instroc 
tive  discussion.  Her  seal  was  especially  excited  when  she  hetcd 
them  discourse  on  the  influence  of  study,  and  of  the  supreme  qoali- 
ties  by  which  the  opposite  talents  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angek 
were  distinguished. 

Patience,  without  which  nothing  great  can  be  achieved,  is  not 
always  the  associate  of  genius.  l^Iarie,  however,  exhibited  extct- 
ordinary  perseverance  in  all  which  she  undertook  ;  and  every  mo- 
ment  which  she  could  steal  from  her  ordinary  occupations  was  sedo- 
lously  devoted  to  the  composition  of  the  beautiful  work  destined 
shortly  to  excite  astonishment,  even  in  the  connoisseur.  AfVer  two 
years  of  clandestine  and  unwearied  labour,  Marie  produced  a  statue 
of  Minerva,  which  looked  as  though  animated  with  the  breath  of 
life.  The  production,  although  destitute  of  the  perfection  of  art, 
yet  exhibited  all  the  expression  which  the  ideal  world  can  sa^\j, 
or  the  impassioned  soul  communicate — all  the  majesty  of  celestial 
existence. 

Some  days  after  the  judges  assembled  to  pronounce  their  opiniosj 
and  to  award  the  prize,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  rival  artistv 
What  renders  it  more  particularly  interesting  is,  that  the  master  of 
Marie  presided  over  this  memorable  jury.  Every  vote  was  given 
in  favour  of  the  statue  of  Minerva,  which  had  been  secretly  con. 
veyed  to  the  spot,  and  which,  in  its  execution,  exhibited  traces  of 
the  most  extraordinary  talent ;  but  no  one  imagined  for  an  instant 
that  it  could  possibly  have  been  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  a  wo- 
man.  In  the  mean  time  Marie,  unnoticed  in  the  simple  habili. 
ments  of  her  lowly  station,  had  found  her  way  into  the  gallery 
where  her  master-piece  was  exposed  to  the  public  inspection.  As- 
tonished and  overwhelmed  by  the  evidences  of  her  success,  she 
swallowed  with  avidity  the  praises  lavished  upon  her  beautiful  pro- 
duction. Not  a  criticism  was  heard  to  detract  from  the  joy  of  her 
triumph ;  the  spectators  were  charmed.  The  talent  whidi  seeb  to 
conceal  itself  is  peculiarly  an  object  of  admiration  and  indulgence. 

Marie's  happiness,  however,  was  greatly  enhanced  when,  on 
returning  to  her  master's  house,  she  heard  him,  in  the  presence  of 
his  friends,  bestow  the  highest  eulogies  on  the  successful  statn^ 
His  conjectures  upon  the  probable  author  of  this  piece  were,  Imw- 
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ever^  fruitless ;  and  he  attributed  its  execution  to  a  young  artist  of 
the  most  promising  talent^  but  who^  in  all  probability^  wished^  for 
the  present^  to  remain  unknown.  ^ 

But  the  admiration  inspired  by  success  frequently  produces  a 
nervous  agitation  in  the  object  of  it,  which  cannot  be  concealed. 
Marie  burst  into  tears  upon  hearing  the  applauses  of  the  com- 
pany, and  thus  discovered  the  secret.  Her  master,  who  had  no  idea 
she  had  ever  studied  the  fine  arts,  remained  for  some  time  motion- 
less with  surprise.  He  then  complimented  her,  in  the  dignified 
haigasLge  of  emotion,  on  her  splendid  success ;  and  informed  her 
that  she  should  no  longer  remain  in  his  service,  and,  resolving 
thenceforth  to  afford  every  facility  for  her  instruction,  he  assigned 
his  own  study  for  her  peculiar  use.  ^larie,  overwhelmed  with  con. 
fusion,  knew  not  how  to  express  her  gratitude.  The  joy  of 
Cbrinna,  upon  being  conducted  to  the  capitol,  could  not  have  been 
greater  than  hers. 

But  Marie  was  not  destined  long  to  enjoy  the  advantages  result- 
ing from  her  memorable  triumph.  Like  a  meteor,  she  blazed  but 
for  a  moment,  and  as  quickly  disappeared.  Spent  by  fatigue  and 
loss  of  rest,  she  fell  a  victim  to  consumption's  withering  influence. 
Dr.  Corona,  who  had  felt  so  deep  an  interest  in  her  success,  ex- 
hausted the  resources  of  his  beneficent  art  on  this  melancholy  occa- 
sion ;  but  he  could  not  ward  off  the  blow  of  death  from  the  pure 
and  noble  heart  which  had  throbbed  only  for  reputation  .  and  soon 
the  laurels  of  Marie  were  exchanged  for  the  sable  habiliments  of 
the  tomb.  All  who  had  knuwn  this  interesting  young  woman  sin. 
cerely  lamented  her  untimely  fate.* 

This  history  was  related  to  us  by  Corona,  in  illustration  of  the 
power  which  example  exercises  upon  real  talent.  ''  Genius,"  he 
observed,  "  is  the  gift  of  Heaven ;  but  emulation  constitutes  the  in- 
fluence by  which  it  is  rendered  productive." 

M.    J.    P. 

*  Marie  was  known  only  for  a  short  time  at  Rome,  by  the  success  which 
wc  are  about  to  describe.  She  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  fh>m  exhaus- 
tion and  excess  of  labour,  some  years  previously  to  the  commencement  of 
the  French  Revolution.  We  have  seen  an  old  man  at  Paris  who  had  been 
personally  acquainted  with  this  interesting  young  woman  :  he  describes,  in 
glowing  colours,  the  happy  disposilion  which  she  evinced.  Her  talents 
appear  to  have  been  developed  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  At  this  period, 
Corona  was  distinguished  at  Rome  by  his  great  success  in  the  practice  of 
medicine.  Re  was  a  very  learned  man ;  and  had  acquired  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  all  the  various  branches  of  literature  and  philosophy.  He  was  said 
to  resemble  a  living  encyclopaedia. 
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I  ABBiVBD  in  the  small  nett  town  of  >  in  the  north  of  Bag- 
land,  on  a  bright  day  in  June ;  and  having  refreshed  mysdf  after 
my  journey,  I  strolled  out  in  the  afternoon  to  see  the  beauties  of 
the  sunounding  neighbourhood.  I  bent  my  steps  towards  the 
churchyard,  which  is  situated  on  a  hill  a  little  way  out  of  the  town, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  placed  the  beautiful  old  diurch,  with  its 
Gothic  door.wa3r8.  This  building  was  erected,  I  beliere,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.,  and  was  used,  in  former  days,  as  a  monastery. 

The  town  o£ lies  in  a  hollow,  and  on  its  left  winds  a  bright 

river ;  and,  as  a  background  to  the  picturesque  diurch,  we  hsfe 
the  ever-moving  sea,  and  the  Lake  Hills,  with  their  mist-ctowned 
summits.  Not  a  hundred  yards  from  the  church  stands  theoM 
castle,  with  its  ancient  gateway,  its  castellated  turrets,  and  its  old 
portcullis,  its  discoloured  walls  bearing  the  impress  of  Old  Time. 

I  have  said  it  was  a  bright  aflfcemoon  in  June,  and  the  air  wss 
redolent  of  perfume.  The  sun  dione,  and  the  mighty  sea  rolled  on. 
The  birds  warbled  their  simple  melody ;  and  there  was  a  balmy 
softness  in  the  air,  which  breathed  of  repose  and  peace.  Now  snd 
then  the  elegant  branches  of  the  weeping  ash  bowed  low  to  the  pssi- 
ing  breeze;  and  occasionally  might  be  heard  the  ahrill  callof  the 
parent  bird,  as  she  gathered  her  young  ones  to  their  gentle  liom^ 
The  beautiful  river,  as  it  glided  by  so  musically,  looked  like  a  sheet 
of  bright  silver ;  and  the  small  boats,  as  they  sldmmed  its  surfiiGe, 
only  ruffled  for  an  instant  the  calm  stream,  and  left  a  trade  of  more 
brilliant  whiteness  than  had  been  visible  before.  It  was  a  time  for 
contemplative  devotion,  a  time  for  the  heart  to  commune  with  iti 
God ;  and  as  I  gaaed  upon  the  silent  resting-places  of  so  many  who 
had  departed,  my  soul  was  gently  attuned  to  that  harmony  whieh  is 
not  of  the  earth— a  harmony  which  breathes  of  heaven.  My 
thoughts  wandered  to  the  many  who  had  passed  away ;  to  the  aged 
who  had  trod  life's  weary  pilgrimage ;  to  the  youthful  who,  in  their 
springes  gay  blossoming,  had  been  snatched  away  ;  and  some  there 
were  who,  in  their  "bud  of  infancy,  ere  sin  had  seathed  them,  hsd 
been  taken  away  from  this  world  of  woe,  and  placed  in  the  reslnu 
of  bliss.  Why  should  we  mourn  these  joyous  beings  ?  they  are  in  s 
haven  of  peace,  and  "  there  is  no  nighl  there." 

At  some  little  distance  from  the  stone  on  which  I  was  seated,  I 
observed  a  lonely  grave ;  and  from  its  desolate  appearance  I  wst 
the  more  attracted,  and  bent  my  steps  towards  it.    It  was  a  plsin 
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tUme,  bearing  only  the  initials  ''  C.  L.^  aged  17 ;"  no  year  to  tell 
the  paaaer.by  when  the  mouldering  body  was  deposited  there :  but 
the  stone  was  discoloured^  and  in  places  broken^  and  the  long  grass 
grew  in  confusion  near  it.  "  So  young  and  so  early  taken  ?"  thoug|ht 
I ;  "  what  is  thy  history,  departed  one  ?  Have  any  mourned  thee, 
or  wert  thou  laid  here  unhononied  and  unknown  ?"  . 

As  I  stood  gasing  I  was  roused  by  the  sound  of  approaching  foot, 
steps,  and  an  old  man,  bearing  a  spade,  passed  near  me.  At  the 
same  time  I  heard  the  deep  tones  of  the  passing  bell,  and  I  saw  a 
mournful  funeral  procession  winding  slowly  down  the  narrow  path, 
way.  The  old  clergyman,  with  his  waring  white  hair  and  his  so. 
lemn  voice,  reading  that  magnificent  service  of  our  church,  broke 
the  stillness  which  had  prevailed ;  and  the  smothered  sobs  of  the 
bereiaved  told  a  tale  of  deep  suffering.  Instinctively  I  joined  in 
prayer  the  weeping  assembly :  and  more  than  human  would  have 
been  the  heart  which  could  have  beheld  unmoved  the  agonised  pa. 
rent,  as  he  saw  the  last  hope  of  a  family-.-.the  last  ohild  of  his 
house  ^*  the  solitary  scion  of  a  timchonoured  raoe^^-^ommitted  to 
the  cold  earth.  Then,  indeed,  a// was  over— a//  had  departed! 
While  the  inanimate  corpse  was  in  the  house,  there  was  still 
something  to  be  done  which  a  parent  feels  to  be  a  consolation. 
There  is  the  cold  hand  to  touch  and  the  pale  forehead  to  kiss ;  and 
there  is  a  silence  which  it  is  holy  to  observe.  But  to  return  home 
after  a  funeral,  and  to  find  that  your  house  is  indeed  desolate—- that 
the  being  so  loved,  so  watched,  so  idolised,  is  more  than  dead,  is 
gone--then  comes  over  the  moumer^s  heart  that  feeling  of  loneli. 
ncisi  that  darkness  of  the  soul-— which  is  so  difficult  to  dispel,  so 
terrible  to  witness ;  and  as  night  comes  on,  as  darkness  covers  the 
sky,  then  we  feel  that  our  child  is  indeed  gone,  and  that  the  cold 
earth  is  his  resting-place.  For  a  time,  I  say,  these  thoughts  mil 
intrude ;  for  a  time  the  spirit  fvill  be  brought  low ;  and  agoniring 
thoughts  wtil  rush  back  to  the  day  when  he  who  is  dead  was  a 
bright  infant,  a  smiling  boy,  a  delicate  youth,  a  dying  man  f  And 
then  again  will  come  over  the  brain,  with  a  terrible  reality,  the 
moanings  of  pain,  the  convulsive  deatlustruggle,  the  rigid  mouth, 
the  far.4yff  look  inte  eternity  of  the  djring,  the  cold  form  of  the  loved 
one,  the  narrow  coffin,  the  booming  death-bell,  the  hearse  which 
conveys  him  to  his  grave,  and,  lastly,  the  hollow-sounding  earth, 
as  it  for  ever  encloses  him.  Then  the  mourner  feels  that  ail  is  over ; 
and  in  the  deep  midnight  of  the  soul  prays  to  that  God  who  will 
help,  to  that  father  who  will  comfort.    He  remembers  the  words  of 
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consolation  in  the  burial  service^  **  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the 
life  !"  He  is  comforted;  a  new  joy  breaks  in  upon  him,  a  new 
light  cheers  him.  He  can  hope  to  join  that  departed  spirit  in  the 
realms  of  bliss,  where  there  shall  be  no  more  death. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  I  must  own  I  had  felt  a 
lively  interest  and  an  earnest  desire  to  learn  more  of  the  histoiy  of 
the  young  person  whose  grave  I  have  before  mentioned ;  and  I  bad 
determined  to  endeavour  to  obtain  from  the  old  sexton  some  account 
of  one  who  had  so  early  been  summoned.  To  save  my  readers  some 
trouble,  I  will  at  once  proceed  to  relate  a  history,  daring  the  recital 
of  which  I  could  not  help  shedding  some  tears,  though  the  old  num, 
wiCh  the  garrulity  attendant  on  age,  was  almost  tiresome  in  bis 
detail. 

In  the  year  1815,  the  London  mail  arrived  heavily  laden  in  the 

town  of ,  and  stopped  at  the  inn  to  change  horses  before  it  pio- 

ceeded  further  north.  As  Mrs.  S  ,  the  landlady,  a  kind  and 
excellent  person,  opened  the  door  of  the  coach,  and  offered  refresh- 
ment to  the  inside  passengers,  her  attention  was  drawn  to  a  young 
person  who  appeared  either  ill  or  unhappy,  judging  from  a  low 
moaning  sound  which  proceeded  from  the  part  of  the  vehicle  in 

which  she  was  seated.    The  offers  of  assistance  made  by  Mrs.  S 

were  apparently  thankfully  received  ;  and  in  a  gentle  voice,  a  voice 
of  most  sweet  melody,  she  was  asked  if  she  could  give  accommoda- 
tion for  the  night.  This  was  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  the 
lady  left  the  coach.  Her  fellow  passengers  remarked  that  she  ap- 
peared ill ;  one  thought  her  unhappy,  another  unfortunate ;  but  all 
agreed  that  she  was  eminently  beautiful,  and  as  the  mail  drove  on  a 
few  sighs  were  given  to  her  memory. 

The  young  lady  (for  such  she  was)  appeared  in  a  state  of  great 
agitation,  and  asked  for  a  quiet  bed-room.  This  was  provided  for 
her,  and  to  it  she  was  at  once  shewn.  The  kind  old  hostefl  left 
her,  that  she  might  in  some  degree  recover  from  the  agitation  un- 
der which  she  laboured  ;  and  with  the  promise  to  return  soon  with 
some  tea  she  left  the  young  suflerer  to  her  sorrowful  soliiarineak 
Night  drew  on ;  and  feeling  anxious,  she  knew  not  why,  to  see  her 

young  guest,  Mrs.  S knocked  at  the  door  of  the  room  in  which 

she  had  left  the  stranger.  No  voice  answered  to  the  summons,  and 
she  went  in  unbidden.  The  fair  creature  rose  from  the  position  m 
which  she  had  been  discovered  ;  for  she  was  at  prayer,  and  her  iatt 
bathed  in  tears.  She  thanked  the  good  old  lady  for  her  watchful- 
ness, and  again  desired  to  be  left  alone.    Mrs.  S  had  been  a 
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mother ;  and  with  all  a  mother's  tenderness  she  could  not  help  feel, 
ing  much  anxiety  respecting  this  young  creature^  about  whom  thero 
seemed  some  mystery. 

She  had  not  retired  to  rest  above  an  hour  when  she  heard  the  bell 
of  the  green-room  (the  room  in  which  the  lady  was)  ring  yiolently^ 
and,  rising  in  haste^  she  herself  answered  the  summons.  In  a  voice 
of  agony,  her  guest  requested  at  once  medical  assistance.  Accord- 
ingly Mr.  H  ■  ,  the  principal  surgeon  in  the  town,  was  immedi- 
ately summoned.  After  some  short  delay  he  arrived^  and  was  intro- 
duced to  his  young  patient.  As  he  entered^  she  was  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  looking  eagerly  and  wUdly  towards  the  door. 
Her  figure  was  wrapped  in  a  long  white  dressing-gown,  and  her 
black  hair  hung  in  tangled  masses  over  her  shoulders.  Her  fair 
brow  was  shaded  by  a  few  stray  ringlets ;  and  as  she  gased  with 
that  searching  look  of  agony  the  big  tears  rolled  down  her  pale 
cheeks.  Beautiful  she  was— exquisitely  beautiful !  Her  delicate 
hands  were  clasped  upon  her  bosom :  and  she  had  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fair  spirit  from  another  world  than  a  living  tenant  of  this. 

Mr.  H saw  that  she  was  wretched ;  and  in  a  kind  and  gentle 

tone  he  desired  to  hear  the  cause  of  her  distress.  Her  agonised 
sobs  for  awhile  stopped  her  utterance ;  and,  throwing  herself  on  her 

knees  before  Mr.  H ,  with  a  desperate  effort,  but  in  a  voice  of 

thorough  misery,  she  detailed  to  him  the  sad  history  of  her  short 
life.  Sacred  were  the  disclosures  she  made,  and  known  only  to  that 
benevolent  man,  who,  with  his  accustomed  tenderness,  drew  forth 
tale  of  woe.  Let  us,  also,  draw  a  curtain  over  the  sorrows  of  that 
night. 

The  morning  dawned  ;  and  with  the  first  beam  of  the  rising  sun 
was  heard  in  that  sick  chamber  the  tender  wailing  of  an  infant,  and 
the  heartfelt  cry  of  the  young  mother.  For  one  moment  only  was 
there  ought  b'ke  joy ;  and  then,  with  a  burst  of  agony  which  it  was 
dreadful  to  hear,  she  cried,  "  Oh !  my  father,  could  you  see  me 
now  !"  This  was  all  that  escaped  her :  without  a  murmur  she  hoi;^ 
her  trial. 

The  day  closed,  and  evening  drew  on ;  evening  with  her  thou- 
sand stars,  and  her  bright  moon :  and  with  the  night  came  death. 
Death  in  that  sick  chamber — the  young,  the  fair  one,  the  unfortu- 
nate !  She  died  without  discovering  her  name  or  her  residence. 
There  she  lay  in  her  young  beauty.  Calm  and  very  still  was  the 
countenance;  pale  and  like  marble  were  her  striking  features. 
Her  clear  smooth  eye-lids  were  closed  over  those  lustrous  orbs ;  and 
the  black  lashes  rested  like  a  silken  curtain  on  her  beautiful  cheek. 
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The  lips  were  slightly  parted ;  and  she  looked  more  like  a  deeper 
than  one  who  had  for  ever  ceased  to  hreathe.  One  while  hand  wu 
placed  under  her  cheek,  and  the  other  lay  motionleas  and  maiUe. 
like  on  the  white  coverlid.  On  the  middle  finger  of  her  left  hand 
was  a  diamond  ring ;  hut  there  was  no  wedding-ring.  She  evL 
dently  had  not  been  the  happy  wife  of  the  man  she  had  lored,  sad 
who  had  deceived  her. 

Oh !  thou  deatroyer  of  a  father's  joy ;  thou  base  betrayer  of  a 
young  girl's  trust  I  Didst  thou  feel  no  pity  when  thou  sawest  be. 
fore  thee  the  beautiful  victim  of  thy  black  per8uasion*-4he  wred 
of  a  chaste  daughter^— the  madness  of  a  doting  father—the  alUelo. 
quent  appeal  of  that  once  innocent  girl?  justice,  retcibtttive  justice 
will  overtake  thee,  thou  foul  one  I  Guard  well  the  daughters  of  tlij 
house,  be  watchful  over  their  innocence;  for  the  destroyer  nsj 
creep  in  as  thou  didst,  the  destroyer  may  blight  thy  most  idolised 
one— -the  one  whose  beauty  has  been  extolled,  whose  artlessnesi  ksd 
captivated,  whose  fascination  had  bewitched.  It  may  be  thy  aid 
punishment  to  see  this  being-— «o  loved,  so  worshipped— bowed  knr, 
degraded,  lost.  Then  will  come  over  thy  mad  brain  the  memorf  of 
thy  own  black  arts ;  and  she  who  had  trusted  thee  will  come  back 
again,  in  her  young  beauty,  as  thy  accusing  spirit.  Thoa  wilt  tee 
her  glidiug  between  thee  and  happiness.  Again  will  come  orer 
thy  brain  that '' habit  of  unutterable  thoughts,"  that  sportive  de^ 
gant  girl,  that  ruined  woman,  and  phrenay  will  aeixe  upon  tbee 
with  his  own  grasp,  and  fix  thee  captive  in  his  clanking  chains. 

Many  and  various  were  the  enquiries  made  respecting  her;  the 
guard  of  the  coach  from  London  was  questioned,  and  he  could  give 
no  satisfactory  reply.  He  well  remembered  that  on  the  eveaiag  of 
a  day  in  the  early  spring  a  young  lady  appeared  at  the  mail  offiee 
done,  and  booked  her  place  to  Carlisle ;  and  at  the  premier  hour  ibe 
again  appeared  alone,  took  her  seat  in  the  mail,  and  did  not  aligbt 
any  where  until  she  arrived  as  already  described. 

Mr  H most  unweariedly  endeavoured  to  trace  some  friend  to 

whom  she  had  been  dear :  but  all  in  vaiu.  And  she  was  bori^: 
this  frail  and  beautiful  ono  was  taken  to  her  last  home,  and  no  rela* 
tion  mourned  for  her.  Time  passed  on,  and  the  divunutaaoe,  lo 
interesting  at  the  period,  was  almost  forgotten.  Winter  had  set  ia; 
and  the  flowers  which,  in  the  summer  time,  had  bloomed  on  the 
silent  and  solitary  grave  of  the  unfortunate,  had  faded  and  died 
with  the  chilling  flrost. 

One  evening  in  December  Mr.  H had  returned  from  a  bag 

and  cheerless  ride,  and  was  musing  over  the  fire  in  his  lonely  draw* 
ing.room,  when  he  was  roused  by  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels^  and 
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a  rapid  and  loud  knocking  at  his  hall  door.  Almost  immediately 
afterwards  a  tall  gentleman  in  deep  mourning  was  ushered  in^  who, 

without  giving  any  name,  seised  Mr.  H by  the  hand,  and  in  a 

hoarse  Yoice  desired  a  little  conversation  with  him.  After  some 
slight  hesitation,  the  gentleman  drew  from  his  pocket  a  newspaper, 

aad,  pointing  to  an  advertisement,  desired  Mr.  H to  give  him 

all  the  particulars.    On  looking  at  the  paper  Mr.  H discovered 

thai  it  related  to  the  interesting  subject  of  the  present  story,  and 
with  unaflBscted  feeling  and  simple  truth  related  every  minute  cir. 
cunutance  connected  with  the  tragedy. 

The  gentleman  placed  his  hands  before  his  face ;  but  the  larae 
tears  wouid  force  themselves  through  his  emaciated  fingers,  and  his 
manly  figure  was  bent  in  sorrow,  or  convulsed  in  agony.-    But  when 

Mr.  H related  the  particulars  of  the  death,  bed,  the  gentleman 

started  up,  and  with  a  cry  of  anguish  exclaimed, ''  My  own  Con. 
stance  I  my  own  dear  Constance  V  Overpouring  and  awful  were 
the  sobs  that  shook  the  bosom  of  that  stranger. 

Mr.  H— — ,  respecting  his  sorrow,  withdrew  for  a  while,  and 
when  he  re<.appeared  the  gentleman  was  again  calm ;  calm,  I  say, 
but  there  was  a  settled  sorrow  ;  and  that  majestic  forehead,  with  its 
arched  brow,  and  the  deepest  blue  eyes,  had  all  the  appearance  of 
premature  old  age.  The  hair  waved  in  thick  curls ;  but  they  were 
bleached  by  sorrow,  and  the  once  powerful  figure  had  shrunk. 
With  a  peculiar  calmness  he  drew  near  to  Mr,  H  ,  and  said, 
*'  Skew  me  her  grav^' :  and  they  went  out  in  that  cold  moonlight. 
As  they  drew  near  the  solitary  grave,  again  was  that  manly  form 
bowed  low  ;  again  the  bitter  tears  fell  fast ;  and,  throwing  himself 
on  the  simple  mound,  he  embraced  again  and  again  the  cold  earth. 
The  inanimate  day  answered  not ;  and  a  painful  calmness  again 
came  over  that  living  sufferer.  Without  a  word  they  left  the 
church  yard,  and  walked  silently  to  the  house  of  Mr.  H— ^- ;  when, 
placing  a  purse  of  gold  in  hb  hand,  with  a  fervent  pressure  and  a 
mattered  "  God  bless  you  I"  the  gentleman  hurriedly  left  him. 

In  a  few  months  from  this  time  a  sculptor  arrived  from  London, 
and,  directed  to  the  spot  by  Mr.  H  ,  placed  the  simple  stone 
over  the  grave  of  the  young  and  the  lovely.  For  about  five  years, 
in  the  sweet  spring-time,  a  gentleman  was  seen  to  visit  this  grave ; 
but  no  one  was  ever  able  to  discover  his  name  or  his  place  of  abode. 
Whether  he  was  the  seducer  of  the  unfortunate  girl,  or  her  un- 
happy  father,  has  never  been  discovered.  Mr.  H-  was  of  opi. 
nioa  that  he  was  the  former ;  but  nothing  certain  is  known,  and 
all  is  left  to  the  imagination. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  POETRY,  &c. 
Br  S.  K.  B. 

PoBTBT  is  the  setting  forth  and  describing  the  creations  of  hsxj, 
and  the  imaginations  of  the  mind,  in  measured  lines  and  numben, 
and  in  well.4iccording  sounds  and  terminations ;  and  is  univeradly 
acknowledged  to  be  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive  species  of  com. 
position.  Prose  is  the  common  every-dav  language  of  all  manldiid, 
the  cold,  calculating  language  of  business  and  worldly  ayocations, 
the  plain  unvarying  retailer  of  fact  and  reason ;  the  hackneyed  jade 
that  is  driven  and  galled  by  each  one  as  he  chooses.  Poetry  is  thst 
language  which  all  would  fain  speak,  yet  only  a  few  gifM  mortals 
are  allowed  to  express  ;  a  language  which  appeals,  not  to  the  un- 
derstanding, but  to  the  heart ;  not  to  the  talents  of  the  mind,  bat  to 
the  passions  of  the  soul :  to  those  passions  which  are  implanted  more 
or  less  in  every  breast ;  a  language  which  arouses  our  energies  and 
most  exalted  aspirations,  awakens  our  warmest  sympathies  and  most 
tender  affections,  and  not  unfrequently  calls  forth  a  tear.  In  all 
ages,  in  all  countries,  it  has  been  held  in  the  greatest  veneration  and 
esteem,  and  recourse  always  had  to  its  assistance,  in  order  to  raise 
men's  minds  to  a  higher  and  more  excited  state  of  sensibility,  to 
animate  them  with  courage,  to  inspire  them  with  tenderness  and 
pity.  Nothing  so  stirred  the  blood  of  the  ancient  Briton,  or  led 
him  on  to  such  acts  of  fame  and  glory,  as  the  sublime  and  touching 
rhapsodies  of  his  country's  bard.  In  its  page  all  may  find  some 
relief,  some  consolation,  something  they  can  appropriate  to  them- 
selves. To  the  gay  it  tells  of  mirth  and  pleasure ;  to  the  sorrowful, 
of  retirement  and  solitude,  and  of  that  time  when  sorrow  shall  be 
no  more ;  to  the  brave  and  aspiring  heart,  of  praise,  and  honour, 
and  glorious  victory ;  to  the  lover,  of  beauty,  and  sentiment,  and 
passion.  Its  voice  touches  every  bosom,  pierces  every  heart,  strikes 
home  to  every  soul :  all  feel  its  magic  infiuence.  With  such  pow- 
ers, then,  it  is  no  wonder  that  poetry  should  command  universal  ad. 
miration  and  res|)ect,  and  that  many  should  wish  to  attain  its 
spirit. 

Some  may  think,  perhaps,  that  by  dint  of  labour  and  application, 
by  adhering  to  some  fixed  rule,  and  by  following  some  certain  me- 
thod,  they  may  become  poets*  But  far  from  it.  Poetry  is  the  work 
of  no  labour,  the  result  of  no  perseverance,  the  production  of  no 
effort.    'Tis  the  voice  of  Nature,  given  by  Nature  her&df.    The 
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poet  is  so  from  his  birth  ;  poetry  is  ingrafted  into  his  soul^  and  flows 
earilj  and  unconstrainedly  from  his  lips.  He  needs  no  learning,  no 
wisdom  of  books ;  he  is  (as  Dryden  said  of  Shakspere)  naturally 
learned ;  he  needs  not  the  spectacles  of  books  to  read  nature ;  he 
looks  inward,  and  finds  her  there.  Poetry  wiU  break  forth  from 
the  soul  wherein  it  dwells,  will  be  restrained  or  curbed  by  no  ob- 
stacles or  discouragements ;  though  doubtless  there  are  circumstances 
in  which  it  will  flourish  better  than  in  others.  Still  we  have  in- 
stances of  poetical  genius  in  almost  every  grade  and  condition  of 
life,  from  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  peasant  and  his  lord,  the  weak 
and  the  powerful,  the  prosi>erous  and  the  destitute,  the  despairing 
and  the  glad ;  from  all  poetry  has  burst  forth  as  the  language  of 
their  hearts,  the  overflowing  of  their  burdened  spirits.  That  state, 
however,  which  seems  to  suit  it  best  is  the  middle  one ;  a  state 
which  is  equally  removed  from  either  extreme ;  one  in  which  the 
mind  is  not  likely  to  be  tormented  by  the  cares  and  miseries  of  in- 
digence, or  allured  by  the  pleasures  and  amusements,  "  the  pomps 
and  vanities"  of  rank  and  opulence :  but  being,  as  it  were,  in  a  pas- 
sive state,  freed  from  any  great  disquietude,  and  attracted  by  no  par- 
ticular delight,  will  naturally  be  inclined  to  think  and  to  meditate, 
and  to  have  recourse  to  its  own  powers  for  occupation.  Most  of  our 
distinguished  poets. have  risen  from  the  middle  walks  of  life; 
though  he  who  towers  proudly  above  the  rest,  *'  in  virgin  pride  of 
place,"  was  himself  among  the  high-born  and  the  gay  ;  yet  it  was 
not  in  the  midst  of  his  prosperity  and  of  his  pleasures,  it  was  not 
when  he  moved  in  the  highest  circles  of  fashion  and  splendour,  that 
even  he,  whose  genius  was  alLpowerful,  produced  those  mighty 
works  which  have  gained  him  undying  honour ;  but  when  he  had 
experienced  some  of  those  reverses  which  threw  such  a  gloom  over 
his  manly  spirit,  when  he  was  languishing,  a  voluntary  exile  from 
his  own  country,  it  was  then  that  (feeling  himself,  as  it  were, 
thrown  out  of  the  woild,  he  flew  for  refuge  to  his  own  high  mind 
and  glorious  imagination;  it  was  then  that  his  brightness  shone 
forth  and  his  beauty  was  conspicuous.  It  has  been  said  of  the  na- 
turalist that  he  must  be  a  good  man  ;  may  we  not  also  say  it  of  the 
poet  ?  Must  not  he  who  can  excite  the  tenderest  afiections  and 
the  noblest  sympathies  in  the  mind  of  man,  himself  possess  a  noble 
heart  and  a  feeling  soul  ?  Must  not  his  own  spirit  be  imbued  with 
those  good  and  heavenly  sentiments  which  he  can  so  well  communi- 
cate to  that  of  others  ?  Surely  it  must ;  and  such,  indeed,  is  the 
case. 

Most  of  those  who  have  gained  any  distinction  as  poets  have  been 
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remarkable  for  a  natural  goodnesa  and  generosity  of  temper,  a  heart 
feelingly  alive  to  the  wants  and  miserlea  of  his  fellow<refltiires»  a 
high  sense  of  independence  and  honour,  and  contempt  of  the  potty 
nennesaes  of  the  world.    And  their  faults  will  be  usually  found  to 
proceed  from  the  carrying  these  same  feelings  to  an  extravagant  and 
romantic  height  not  at  all  consonant  with  the  general  notion  of  mo* 
deration  and  prudence.    The  heart,  however,  is  still  natorally  good. 
Pride  and  passion  may  hold  sway  and  dominion  over  it,  yet,  at 
the  core,  atthe  root  it  is  fresh  and  green.    And  is  it  not  better  to 
err  on  this  side  than  on  the  other  ?  is  it  not  better  to  err  inm  a 
heart  that  ia  over  firanght  with  sensibility,  than  from  one  that  is 
devoid  of  wana  affection  and  generous  animation,  one  thai  is  hardened 
down  into  a  mere  lump  of  apathy  and  worldly  selfishness  ?  surely  it 
is.    Rhyme,  was  said  by  Milton,  to  be  an  unnecessary  adjunct  of 
poetry ;  he  considered  that  it  cramped  the  energies  of  the  mind,  and 
was  a  troublesome  bondage  to  the  powers  of  genius.    **  Perhapa," 
says  that  subUe  critic  Dr.  Johnson,  ^because  it  was  easier  to  write 
blank  verse  he  persuaded  himself  it  was  better.    Be  that  as  it  nmy, 
Milton  himself  has  left  us  a  proof  that,  in  his  own  ease  at  lesat, 
it  was  unnecessary.    No  one  would  wbh  his  sublime  poem  to  be 
other  than  it  is.    Rhyme  indeed  maketh  not  poetry.    It  is  tlie 
thought,  the  feeling  which  immortalises  verse.    Yet  still,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  it  invests  our  language,  which  abounds  with  so  mnny 
harsh  words  and  Ul-sonnding  consonants,  with  an  elegance  and  i«- 
finement,  and  gives  it  a  grace  and  a  charm,  which  notfaii^  else  can 
communicate.    Blank  verse  often  approaches  to  a  somewhat  rough 
and  cumbersome  style,  while  it  is  the  province  of  rhyme  to  soften  all 
down  into  a  smooth  and  harmonious  concord,  and  to  render  perfect 
what  before  might  seem  unfinished  and  rude.    It  may  fetter  the 
flights  of  the  mind,  or  curb  the  soarings  of  imaginative  genius.     But 
it  is  no  unpleasing  chain,  no  ignominious  slavery.    It  ^is  even  as  the 
bridle  to  the  impatient  steed,  which  serves  but  to  render  his  fire  and 
beauty  more  conspicuous  and  more  admired.    In  dramatic  writings, 
and  in  those  in  wUch  loftiness  of  the  subject  demands  a  wide  range 
for  thought  and  expression,  it  may  be  dispensed  with ;  but  who  can 
read  the  inimitable  lines  of  Byron,  and  say  that  rhyme  is  unnecessaiy 
there,  that  it  fetters  his  genius.    If  Milton  had  been  alive  to  hear 
them,  he  would  not  have  given  utterance  to  the  afore>mentioned  sen- 
tence.   It  matters  not  much,  however,  for  poetry,  whether  it  be  in 
blank  verse  or  rhyme,  as  long  as  there  are  hearts  to  feel,  will  conti- 
nue to  wave  her  sceptre  over  them,  since  the  love  of  it  is  natural  to 
man. 
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That  fond  desire,  that  longing  after  immortality,  which  seems  to 
pervade  intuitively  the  human  mind,  is  ever  prompting  it  to  inquire 
into  the  profound  mysteries  of  death  and  the  grave,  and  vainly  to 
dive  deep  into  the  dark  and  hidden  things  of  futurity.  The  cut 
60110  of  life  is  a  question  that  has  agitated  the  inquiring  spirit  of 
man  in  all  ases.  That  we  live,  and  move,  and  wiU,  and  act,  are 
principles  universally  admitted,  hecause  they  can  be  made  manifest 
to  our  reasoning  powers ;  but  the  end  and  object  of  our  being  is 
concealed  from  us  in  the  unfathomable  depths  of  creative  wisdom. 
With  this  yearning  for  the  knowledge  of  an  after  state,  is  combined 
the  wish  to  possess  superior  power  and  inteULrence  in  our  present 
ooodiiion.  These  motives  have  inclined  men,  uom  the  earliest  pe- 
riods, to  seek  and  create  in  imagination  subtle  and  immaterial 
agents,  to  whom  supernatural  quwties  are  assigned,  and  who  are 
made  to  exercise  a  certain  influence  over  man,  sometimes  imparting 
to  him  the  secrets  appertaining  to  the  world  of  spirits,  and  some, 
times  placing  in  his  hand  the  magic  talisman  of  power  and  know- 
ledge. The  extravagant  fictions  of  the  heathen  mythology,  the 
grots  absurdities  of  pa^an  superstitions,  the  innumerable  and  enter* 
tainhig  fables  found  m  the  customs  and  literature  of  oriental  na* 
tions,  and  the  forms,  ceremonies,  and  traditions  connected  with  the 
Celtic  and  Gothic  ritual,  all  have  their  sources  in  the  same  cause. 
Writers  in  all  times  have  found  in  the  marvellous  and  supernatural 
most  powerful  auxiliaries ;  for  it  is  easier  to  rouse  the  speculative 
dispositions  of  the  mind  than  to  find  fresh  materiab  for  its  observ- 
ant faeulties ;  and  we  find  authors  in  the  remotest  days  introducing 
imaginary  and  spiritual  beings  to  take  part  in  the  living  dramas 
then  depicted.  During  succ^ding  ages,  the  supposed  intervention 
of  ffenii,  fairies,  demons,  elves,  sprites,  and  all  the  tribe  of  the  invi- 
sible and  unknown,  was  acknowledged,  and  its  belief  characterised 
with  a  peculiar  colouring  the  literary  productions  of  different  epochs. 
Milton  and  Shakespere  well  knew  the  exhaustless  springs  that  flow 
from  a  free  and  fertile  imagination ;  and  how  easy  it  is  to  accom- 
plish the  wildest  phantasies,  and  to  people  worlds  before  never 
dreamt  of,  from  the  storehouse  of  an  unbounded  ideality.  In  more 
modem  times,  the  Faust  of  Ooeth^  and  the  dramas  of  Lord  Byron 
but  embody  the  vagrant  traditions  of  bygone  years ;  and  the  thou- 
sand German  legends  of  mystery  and  magic  show  that  the  same 
feeling  still  exists. 

The  poem  of  Festus,  now  under  our  notice,  is  characterized  by  a 
vivid  and  highly-wrought  imaginative  style ;  and  though  the  plot 
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is  not  altogether  original,  still  there  is  much  that  is  novel  and  ma&. 
terlj  in  its  treatment.     This  work  may  in  truth  be  considered  an 
extraordinary  production,  and  is  evidently  the  offipring  of  a  glorious 
and  surpassing  genius.     The  author  has  withheld  his  name,  but 
from  the  dedication  it  appears  that  the  boy  has  scarcely  passed  into 
the  man ;  and  though  such  a  work  might  perhaps  have  been  more 
elaborately  finished  had  the  dispassionate  hand  of  time  been  per- 
mitted to  cull  out  some  of  its  too  exuberant  clusters,  still  there  is  so 
much  in  it  of  the  pure  and  exalted  spirit  of  poesy,  and  so  many  of 
those  bright  scintillations  that  only  flash  from  a  glowing  intellect, 
that  it  engages  and  at  once  absorl^  our  strongest  sympathies.     We 
profess  to  analyze  rather  than  criticise ;  but  in  this  instance  we  can. 
not  refrain  from  expressing  the  pleasure  we  have  experienced  £nom 
the  perusal  of  Festus.     In  the  progress  of  this  notice  we  shall  take 
occasion  to  give  several  extracts ;  but  the  book  must  be  diligently 
and  attentively  read  in  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  its  value. 
The  first  scene  is  laid  in  ''heaven;"  and  this,  with  two  or  three 
similar  ones,  we  cannot  but  think  the  least  agreeable  in  the  work. 
Any  attempt  to  dramatize  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  if  not  pre- 
sumptuous, is  certainly  objectionable  ;  for  the  most  exalted  human 
imagination  must  ever  prove  utterly  inadequate  to  conceive  or  con. 
vey  the  most  remote  idea  of  the  sublimity  and  power  of  the  Crea. 
tor's  words  and  ways.     The  introduction  of  the  Deity  by  Milton 
into  an  epic  poem  has  always  been  pleaded  as  an  authority  by  sub- 
sequent writers;  but  would  it  not  be  better  to  attempt  to  imitate 
the  lofty  strains  of  beauty  and  adoration  that  emanate  from  the  im- 
mortal  bard,  rather  than  copy  what,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  a  qoes- 
tionable  taste  ?     Lucifer  appears  before  God,  and  asks  permission  to 
tempt  a  soul  on  earth,  which  is  granted.    The  hymns  of  praise  from 
the  cherubim,  and  the  mournful  lament  of  the  angel  of  earth  over 
the  coming  doom,  are  beautifully  expressed. 

Festus  is  next  introduced.  The  following  soliloquy,  which  we 
give,  will  serve  to  show  some  of  the  powers  of  the  author,  and  to 
display  the  peculiar  character  of  the  hero,  who  is  fated,  but  un- 
knowingly, to  be  the  last  man. 

* 

"  This  is  to  be  a  mortal  and  immortal ! 

To  live  within  a  circle :  and  to  be 

That  dark  point  where  the  shades  of  all  things  around 

Meet,  mix  and  deepen.    All  things  unto  me 

Shew  their  dark  sides ;  somewhere  there  must  be  light. 

Oh  !  I  feel  like  a  seed  in  the  cold  earth ; 

Quickening  at  heart,  and  pining  for  the  air ! 

Passion  is  destiny.    The  heart  Is  its  own 

Fate.    It  is  well  youth's  gold  nibs  oiTso  soon  ! 

The  heart  gets  dizzy  with  its  drunken  dance, 

And  the  voluptuous'  vanities  of  life 

Enchain,  enchant,  aud  cheat  my  soul  no  more. 

My  spirit  is  on  edge.    I  can  enjoy 

Nought  which  has  not  the  honied  sting  of  sin ; 

That  soothing  fret  which  makes  the  young  untried, 
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Longing  to  be  beforehand  with  their  nature. 

In  oreamB  and  loneless  cry,  they  die  to  live ; 

That  wanton  whetting  of  the  soul,  which  while 

It  gives  a  finer,  keener  edge  for  pleasure, 

Wastes  more  and  dulls  the  sooner.    Rouse  thee  heart ; 

Bow  of  m J  life  thou  yet  art  AiU  of  spring ! 

My  quiver  still  hath  many  purposes; 

Yet  what  is  worth  a  thought  or  all  things  here  ? 

How  mean,  how  miserable  every  care ! 

How  doubtftd  too  the  system  Or  the  mind  ! 

And  then  the  ceaseless,  changeless,  hopeless  round 

Of  weariness  and  heartiessness  and  woe 

And  vice  and  vanity  I    Yet  these  make  life ; 

The  life  at  least  I  witness  if  not  feel. 

No  matter  I  we  are  immortal.    How  I  wish 

I  could  love  men  t  for  amid  life*s  ouests 

There  seems  but  worthy  one ;  to  ao  men  good. 

It  matters  not  how  long  we  live  but  how. 

Vor  as  the  parts  of  one  manhood  while  here 

We  live  in  every  age ;  we  think  and  feel 

And  feed  upon  the  coming  and  the  ^ne 

As  much  as  on  the  now  time.    Man  la  one  i 

And  he  hath  one  great  heart.    It  is  thus  we  feel 

With  a  gigantic  tnrob  athwart  the  sea 

Each  others*  rights  aud  wrongs;  thus  are  we  men. 

Let  us  think  leas  of  men  and  more  of  God  t 

Sometimes  the  thought  comes  swiftening  over  us 

Like  a  small  bird  winging  the  still  blue  air ; 

And  then  again  at  other  times  it  rises 

Slow,  like  a  cloud  which  scales  the  skies  all  breathless ; 

And  just  over  head  lets  itself  down  on  us. 

Sometimes  we  feel  the  wish  across  the  mind 

Rush,  like  a  rocket  roaring  up  the  skv, 

That  we  should  join  with  God  and  gfve  the  world 

The  go-bye :  but  the  world  meanwhile  turns  round. 

And  peeps  us  in  the  lace ;  the  wanton  world ; 

We  feel  it  gently  pressing  down  our  arm ; 

The  arm  we  had  raised  to  do  for  truth  such  wonders : 

We  feel  it  softly  bearing  on  our  side ; 

We  feel  it  touch  and  thrill  us  through  the  body : 

And  we  are  fbols  and  there's  an  end  of  us. 

We  are  originally  but  a  wreck  | 

There  is  nothing  sound  about  us.    End  us  God  t 

It  is  a  fine  thought  that  sometime  end  we  must. 

There  sets  the  sun  of  suns  t  dies  in  all  fire 

Like  Asher*8  death-great  monarch.    God  of  mi^t  t 

We  love  and  live  on  power.    It  is  spirit's  end. 

Mind  must  subdue.    To  conquer  is  its  life. 

Why  madst  thou  not  one  spint  like  the  sun 

To  king  the  world  ?    And  oh  t  might  I  have  been 

That  sun-mind,  how  I  would  have  warmed  the  world 

To  love  and  worship  and  bright  life  t** 

Lucifer  now  appears,  and  proffers  to  Festus  unbounded  power  and 
intelligence^  provided  he  will  obev  him.  He  resists  for  some  time^ 
but  finally  accepts  the  offer.  Tne  spirit  and  language  of  the  dia- 
logue is  finely  conceived  and  executed.  The  next  scene  b  '^  mid* 
night/'  which  is  described  beautifully  thus  :-^ 

VOL.  X.,  MO.  xxrx.  42 
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"  Ail  thinp  are  calm  and  fair,  and  paamre.    Earth 

I^ooks  as  if  lulled  upon  an  angel's  lap 

Into  a  breathless  dew/  sleep :  so  stuL 

That  we  can  only  say  of  things,  they  be  t 

The  lakelet  now',  no  longer  vexed  with  gusts. 

Replaces  on  her  breast  Sue  pictured  moon 

Pearled  round  with  stars.    Sweet  imaged  scene  of  time 

To  come,  perchance,  when  this  yain  me  overspent 

Earth  may  some  purer  beings*  presence  bear ; 

Mayhap  eyen  God  may  wa&  among  His  saints 

In  eminence  and  brightness  like  yon  moon 

Mildly  outbeaming  all  the  beads  of  light 

Strung  o*er  night's  proud,  dark  brow. 


Love — that  all-powerful  actuating  principle  of  life — is  made  to 
exercise  its  absolute  control  over  Festus.  Beauty  has  for  him  a 
cbarm^  an  irresistible  spell ;  to  him  the  world  and  all  things  in  it 
seem  invested  with  a  lovely  halo  of  brightness  and  beauty.  He  de- 
sires Lucifer  to  call  up  the  spirit  of  his  departed  Angela.  She  ap- 
pears^ and  his  tale  of  woe  and  passion  is  strikingly  told.  The  lan- 
fuage  of  Lucifer  is  bold,  and  frequently  sublimely  impious. — 
deferring  to  the  end  of  all  things,  he  says : — 

**1  bear,  have  borne  the  ill 
Of  ages,  of  eternities;  and  must. 
I  care  not.    I  shall  sway  the  world  as  now. 
Which  worse  and  worse  sinks  with  me  as  I  sink, 
Till  finite  souls  evanish  as  a  vapour; 
Till  immortality,  the  proud  thing,  perish ; 
And  God  alone  be  and  eternity. 
Then  will  I  clap  my  hands  and  cry  to  Him, 
I  have  done  ?  Have  Thy  will,  now !  There  is  none  but  thee. 
I  am  the  first  created  being.    I 
Will  be  the  kst  to  perish  and  to  die." 

We  are  next  introduced  to  Clara,  in  whose  gentle  embrace  Fes- 
tus  seems,  matuUke,  totally  to  have  forgotten  the  lost  Angela.  We 
extract  the  following  scene,  which  will  serve  to  display  the  rich 
vein  of  metaphor  which,  like  a  golden  thread,  is  interworen 
throughout  the  whole  texture  of  the  work. 

''CLARA. 

I  think  not  all  with  thee. 
Have  I  not  heard  thee  hint  of  spirit  Friends  ? 
Where  are  they  now  ? 

FESTUS. 

Ah :  close  at  hand*  mayhap. 
I  have  a  might  immortal ;  and  can  ken 
With  angels.    Neither  sky  nor  night  nor  earth 
Hinder  me.    Through  the  forms  of  things  I  see 
Their  essences ;  and  thus,  even  now,  behold — 
But  where  I  cannot  show  to  thee — far  around. 
Nature  herself;  the  whole  effect  of  God. 
Mind,  matter,  motion,  heat  time,  love  and  life 
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And  death  and  immortalitj ;  those  chief 
And  fint-bom  giants  all  are  there ;  all  narts, 
All  limbs  of  her  their  mother :  she  is  alL 

CLAEA. 

And  what  does  she  ? 

FBSTUS. 

Produce :  it  is  her  life. 
The  three  I  named  hut,  life,  death,  deathlessness, 
Glide  in  elliptic  path  round  all  things  made : 
For  none  save  God  can  fill  the  perfect  whole : 
And  are  but  to  eternity  as  is 
The  horizon  to  the  world.    At  certain  points 
Each  seems  the  other ;  now,  the  three  are  one  ; 
Now,  ail  inyisible ;  and  now,  as  first. 
Moving  in  measured  round. 

CLARA. 

How  loolc  these  beings  ? 

FESTUS. 

Ah !    Life  looks  gailj  and  gloomily  in  turns ; 

With  a  brow  chequered  like  the  sward,  bj  leaves 

Between  which  the  light  glints ;  and  she,  careless,  wears 

A  wreath  of  flowers  ;  part  fiided  and  part  fresh. 

And  Death  is  beautifiil  and  sad  and  still : 

She  seems  too  happy ;  happier  fiir  than  life; 

In  but  one  feeling,  apathy :  aiid  on 

Her  chill  white  brow  frosts  bright  a  braid  of  snow. 

CLABA. 

And  Immortality  ? 

FESTUS. 

She  loolcs  alone; 
As  though  she  would  not  know  her  sisterhood. 
And  on  ner  brow  a  diadem  of  fire. 
Matched  by  the  conflagration  of  her  eye, 
Outflaming  even  that  eve  which  in  my  sleep 
Beams  close  upon  me  till  it  bursts  from  sheer 
Overstrainedness  of  sight,  burns. 

CLARA. 

What  do  they  ? 

FESTUS. 

Each  strives  to  win  me  to  herself. 

CLARA. 

How? 

FESTUS. 

Death 
Opens  her  sweet  white  arms  and  whispers,  peace  I 
Come  say  thy  sorrows  in  this  bosom  !    This 
Will  never  close  against  thee ;  and  my  heart, 
Though  cold  cannot  be  colder  much  than  man*s. 
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Come  t  all  this  loon  must  end ;  and  soon  the  world 
Shall  perish  leaf  bj  leaf;  and  land  by  land ; 
Flower  bj  flower ;  floed  by  flood ;  and  hill 
Bj  hill  away;    Oh  I  come,  comet    Let  us  die. 

CLARA. 

Say  that  thou  wilt  not  die ! 

FESTUS. 

Nay,  I  love  Death. 
But  Immortality,  with  finger  spired. 
Points  to  a  distant,  giant  world ;  ana  says 
There,  there  is  my  home ;    lAve  along  with  me ! 

CLAEA. 

Canst  see  that  world  ? 

FESTUS. 

Just :  a  huge  shadowy  shape  ; 
It  looks  a  disembodied  orb :  the  raiost 
Of  some  great  sphere  which  God  hath  stricken  dead  : 
Or  like  a  world  which  God  hath  thought ;  not  made. 

CLAEA. 

Follow  her  Festus !    Does  she  speak  again  ? 

FESTUS. 

She  never  speaks  but  once:  and  now,  in  soom, 
Points  to  this  dim,  dwarfed^  misbegotten  sphere. 

CLAEA. 

Why  let  her  pass  ? 

FESTUS. 

That  is  the  great  world  question : 
Life  would  not  part  with  me ;  and  from  her  brow 
Tearing  her  wreath  of  passion-flowers,  she  flung  it 
Around  my  neck  and  dared  me  struggle  then. 
I  never  could  destroy  a  flower :  anclnone 
But  fidrest  hands  like  thine  can  oraoe  with  me 
The  plucking  of  a  rose.    And  life,  sweet  life ! 
Vowed  she  would  crop  the  world  Ibr  me  and  lay  it 
Herself  before  my  feet  even  as  a  flower. 
And  when  I  felt  that  flower  contained  thyself 
One  drop  within  its  nectary  kept  for  me, 
I  lost  all  count  of  those  strange  sisters  three ; 
And  where  they  be  I  know  not.    But  I  see 
One  who  is  more  to  me.** 

AfVer  a  long  dialogue  between  Lucifer  and  Festus,  the  fanner 
proposes  to  take  our  hero  an  hour's  ride ;  and  we  are  introduced  to 
our  old  acquaintances,  the  black  steeds  of  Mephlstopheles.  The  two 
equestians  set  out  at  forty  railways  speed ;  and  after  galloping  over 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  addressing  in  passing  a  few  words  to  eadi 
state  and  empire,  they  cross  the  broad  Atlantic,  and  traverse  the 
vast  mountains  and  interminable  plains  of  America.    This  mamtsf 
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otrtfi^  is  ^ritedly  deaeribed,  and  concludes  with  the  following  apos- 
trophe to  England : — 

**  England  t  my  country,  great  and  free ! 

Heart  of  the  earth,  I  leap  to  tkee  I 

How  shall  mj  coiintry  ^^t 

When  her  foes  rise  amnst  her. 

But  with  thine  arm,  O  sea ! 

The  arm  which  thou  lent'st  her  ? 

Where  shall  my  country  he  buried 

When  she  shall  die  ? 

Earth  is  too  scant  for  her  grave : 

Where  shall  she  lie  ? 

She  hath  brethren  more  than  a  hundred, 

And  they  all  want  room : 

Thej  may  die  and  may  lie  where  they  live : 

They  shall  not  mix  with  her  doom. 

Where  but  within  thine  arms, 

O  sea,  O  sea  ? 

Wherein  she  hath  lived  and  gloried, 

Let  her  rest  be ! 

We  will  rise  and  will  say  to  the  sea. 

Flow  over  her ! 

We  will  cry  to  the  death  of  the  deep, 

Cover  her! 

The  world  hath  drawn  his  sword. 

And  his  red  shield  drips  before  him. 

But,  my  country,  rise ! 

Thou  canst  never  die 

While  a  foe  hath  life  to  ily ; 

Rise,  land,  and  gore  him  r* 

The  next  scene  is  a  village  feast^  where  a  ballad  singer^  a  parson^ 
a  cryer^  a  constable,  a  farmer,  two  or  three  women  with  sweet- 
hearts, and  a  student^  appear  on  the  stage.  The  language  here  is 
generaUy  tomewhat  meagre  and  commonplace,  and  the  design  is  but 
indifierently  carried  out.  We  are  next  transported  to  the  planet 
Venus,  which  is  termed  another  and  a  better  world,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  inhabited  by  temLghrtfied  spirits.  The  following  extract  will 
serve  to  show  the  author's  power  in  the  poetry  of  description. 

'^This  is  a  world  where  every  loveliest  thing 

Lasts  longest ;  where  decay  lifts  never  heaa 

Above  the  ffrossest  forms ;  the  flower  fiides  not— 

The  beautiful  die  never,  here :  Death  lies 

Adreaming— he  has  nought  to  do — the  babe 

Flays  with  his  darts.    Nought  dies  but  what  should  die. 

Here  are  no  earthquakes,  storms,  nor  plagues  9  no  hell 

At  heart ;  no  floating  flood  on  high.    The  soil 

Is  ever  fresh  and  fragrant  as  a  rose — 

The  skies,  like  one  wide  rainbow,  stand  on  gold — 

The  cloudts  are  light  as  rose-leaves — and  the  dew, 

'TIS  of  the  tears  whidi  stars  weep,  sweet  with  joy— 

The  air  is  softer  than  a  loved  one's  sigh^ 

The  ground  is  glowing  and  fflistening  with  gems. 

And  with  all  precious  ore,  like  a  bride*s  bosom — 
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The  trees  have  silver  stenu  and  emenld  leeTes— 
The  fountains  bubble  nectar — and  the  hills 
Are  half  aUye  with  light.** 

The  next  hundred  pages  are  occupied  with  the  sajrings  and  sing, 
ings  at  a  party  of  pleasure^  a  sort  of  lave  couri,  where  a  number  of 
characters  are  introduced  who  very  familiarly  address  each  other  as 
Will,  Ned,  Frank,  Harry,  Nell,  Sophy,  &c.  All  the  sayings  and 
singings,  however,  are  on  one  string — lovef  love!  kief  One 
might  imagine  that  the  writer  had  sent  his  scrap-books  (commenc- 
ing with  a  nursery  one)  to  the  compositor,  with  directions  to  set  up 
every  stanza  having  the  word  "  loviT  in  it,  without  much  respect  to 
sense  or  connection.  Festus  is  made  into  a  perfect  gay  Lothario, 
and  even  Lucifer  himself  becomes  a  victim  to  the  tender  passion, 
and  really  pays  some  *'  devilish**  pretty  compliments.  The  whole 
scene  is  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  book,  and  materially 
reduces  its  standard  of  excellence.  We  do  not  altogether  find  fault 
with  the  mode  in  which  the  scene  is  exhibited,  for  it  has  many  me- 
rits ;  some  of  the  songs  are  beautiful,  though  occasionally  the  po- 
etical license  has  been  stretched  to  the  utmost  limits  of  endurance. 
But  we  condemn  the  introduction  of  such  an  episode  in  a  work  like 
'*  Festus,"  which  bears  a  higher  stamp  of  genius  than  usually  cha- 
racteruses  the  lays  of  Troubadours,  or  the  dialogues  of  "  bon  vivants" 
and  "  rou^." 

We  now  return  to  the  legitimate  walk  of  the  poem.  Festus  is 
carried  by  Lucifer  through  space ;  various  worlds  are  visited,  hea- 
ven itself  is  entered,  and  the  horrors  of  hell  powerfully  depicted. 
There  are  some  new  ideas  and  arguments  put  forth  upon  the  ab- 
struse and  endless  question  of  the  origin  of  eviL  On  their  return 
to  earth,  Festus  describes  to  Clara  what  he  has  seen ;  and  this  ex^ 
tract  is  the  last  our  limits  will  now  permit  us  to  give. 

''  A  sound,  then,  first 
I  heard  as  of  a  pent-up  flood  iust  burst : 
It  was  the  rush  of  Goa*s  world-winnowing  wing; 
Which  bowed  the  orbs  as  flowers  are  bowed  by  oreath  of  spring- 
And  then  a  voice  I  heard,  a  voice  sublime — 
To  which  the  hoarded  thunders  of  all  time 
Pealing  earth's  death-knell  shall  a  whisper  be — 
Sayinff  these  words— Where  will  ve  worship  me  ? 
Av,  where  shall  be  your  Maker's  holy  place  ? 
The  Heaven  of  Heavens  is  poor  before  His  fiice. 
How  shall  ye  mete  my  temple,  ^e  who  die ! 
Look  I  can  ye  span  your  God's  mfinity  ? 
Hear,  mighty  universe,  thv  Maker's  voice ! 
Let  ul  thy  myriad,  myriad  world's  rejoice ! 
Lo !  I  your  Maker,  do  amid  ye  come. 
To  choose  my  worship  and  to  name  my  home. 
This  heard  each  sphere ;  and  all  throughout  the  sky 
Came  crowding  round.    Our  earth  was  rolling  by, 
When  God  said  to  it—Rest !    And  fast  it  stood. 
With  voice  like  winds  through  some  wide  olden  wood> 
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Thus  spake  the  One  a^in :  behold,  O  earth ! 
Thjr  parent,  God !  it  is  I  who  gave  thee  birth. 
With  all  my  love  I  did  thee  once  endow ; 
With  all  my  mercy — and  thou  hast  them  now. 
But  hear  my  words  I  thou  never  lovedst  me  well, 
Nor  feardst  my  wrath »  dreadst  thou  no  longer  hell  ? 
Dreameat  thou  that  guilt  shall  alwaj  mock  those  fires  ? 
That  deathless  death  which  hell  for  aye  expires  ? 
Should  all  creation  its  rebellion  raise, 
I  speak,  and  this  broad  universe  doth  blaze-^ 
Pass  like  a  dew-drop  *neath  mine  angry  rays- 
Blaze  like  the  fat  in  sacrificial  flame : 
And  that  burned  offering,  when  I  come  to  claim, 
Its  scorching,  quenchless  mass,  all,  I  will  pour 
Upon  thy  nakra  soul  t    canst  thou  endure  ? 
He  spake ;  and,  as  the  fear-firaught  words  flew  past. 
Earth  fluttered  like  a  yellow  leaf  in  their  blast. 
Am  not  I  God  ?    Answer  me !    Hope  not  thou, 
Impenitent,  to  ward  my  righteous  blow. 
Ifet,  come  again  I  my  proffered  mercy  hear  ! 
Rejoice  and  sing !  sweet  music  in  thine  ear 
And  peace  I  speak  :  seek  but  to  be  forgiven : 
Repent !  and  thou  shalt  meet  thv  God  in  Heaven. 
Go !  cleanse  thy  brow  from  blood,  thy  heart  firom  crime. 
And  on  thv  Saviour  call  while  yet  is  time ! 
Now  to  this  universe  of  pride  and  sin 
I  speak,  ere  yet  I  call  mine  angels  in. 
Draw  nigh  !  ye  worlds, — and,  lo !  their  light  did  seem 
Before  His  eye  paled  to  a  pearl*s  dull  beam. 
Attend  !  said  God— o*er  all  He  lift  His  hand.— 
Where  will  ye  set  my  tent  ?  where  shall  my  temple  stand  ? 
And  all  were  dumb.    Distracting  silence  spread 
Throughout  that  host  as  each  were  stricken  dead. 
I  made  ye !  I  endowed  ye  I  ye  are  mine  I 
Then  trembled  out  each  orb :  Thine,  God  !  for  ever  thine  ! 
All  that  ye  have,  within  myself  have  I ; 
God,  am  complete ;  full  inexhaustibly. 
I  dwell  within  myself,  and  ye  in  me. 
Not  in  yourselves ;  I  have  infinity. 
The  everything  in  all  things  is  my  throne ; 
Your  might  is  my  might ;  and  your  wealth  mine  own : 
*Tis  by  my  power  and  sufferance  that  ye  shine : 
I  live  in  lignt  and  all  your  light  is  mine.** 


The  work  concludes  with  the  destruction  of  the  world  and  the 
consummation  of  all  things.  We  have  before  said  that  Festus  con. 
tains  proofs  of  high  genius,  but  not  of  matured  intellect.  There  is 
frequently  an  over-straining  at  the  sublime,  a  mistaking  of  long 
wurds  for  fine  ideas ;  and  occasionally  an  unfortunate  practical 
"  bathos"  destroys  all  the  sublime  allusion ;  nevertheless  there  is 
much  rich  imagery  and  lofty  conception,  and  a  considerable  ac- 
quaintance with  the  philosophy  of  man.  Of  the  religious  opinions 
expressed  we  say  nothing :  they  are,  perhaps,  somewhat  peculiar. 
The  object  of  this  notice  is  to  draw  attention  to  the  literary  merits 
of  the  work.  The  writer  appears  to  have  a  most  acute  perception 
and  appreciation  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful.     There  will,  doubt- 
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less^  be  many  dull^  cold^  eTery^aj  souls^  who  will  look  upon  Festai 
as  a  mere  rhapsodaical  effusion ;  but  all  tbose  who  love  to  tnce  the 
thousand  changeful  and  sparkling  streams  that  spring  from  the 
fountain  of  the  human  mind,  to  enrich  with  their  jewelled  luds 
the  waste  of  life,  will  read  Festus  #ith  intense  interest  tad 
delight. 


Afifudet  det  Sciences  Naturellee,  comprenant  la  Zoologie,  U  BoU- 
niqae,  1' Anatomie  et  Physiologie  compart  de  deux  regnes,  et  T- 
Histoire  des  corps  organist  fossiles ;  r6dig^,  poor  la  Zoologte, 
par  MM.  Audouin  et  Milne  Edwards,  et  pour  la  Botaniqae,  ptr 
MM.  Brongniart  et  Guillemin ;  royal  8to,  Paris,  1839. 

Among  the  European  periodicals  devoted  to  the  cultiration  of  oa- 
tural  history,  the  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles  have  long  en- 
joyed a  high  and  well-merited  reputation.  With  the  present  year 
the  elevenA  volume  of  the  second  series  of  these  valuable  annals 
commences  ;  and,  in  exhibiting  an  outline  of  the  journal,  we  adopt 
the  original  arrangement,  beginning  with 

January  ;  Zoology. — This  section  comprises  nine  articles,  moit 
of  which  form  important  experimental  disquisitions. 

I.  Professor  Raikem. — Researches,  observations,  and  experiments 
on  the  Theridion  marmignatto  of  Volterra  (the  Aranea  tredecm- 
punctata)^  and  on  the  effects  of  its  bite.  This  spider  has  been  long 
known  in  Tuscany  ;  but  it  was  first  brought  under  the  attention  of 
naturalists  in  1786:  its  venom-bag  is  larger  than  in  other  kinds  of 
the  same  family  ;  and,  from  this  sac,  the  deleterious  finid  passes  into 
an  excretory  duct  which  opens,  after  traversing  the  jaw,  at  the  eitie- 
mity  of  a  moveable  fang.  With  its  bite,  which  is  a  minute  panetnie, 
ths  creature  deposits  its  poison,  and  this  is  instantly  absorbed  into  the 
stream  of  blood,  exercising  its  baneful  influences  chiefly  on  the  ne^ 
vous  and  muscular  systems.  The  morbid  effects  produced  by  its  bite, 
in  the  human  body,  are  similar  to  those  which  result  from  the  bite  of 
a  tarantula.  For  the  most  part,  they  disappear  in  three  or  ibor  days, 
and  an  abundant  perspiration  promotes  their  resolution.  In  geoenl* 
this  spider  does  not  bite,  except  when  irritated :  it  is  most  exdtahfe 
in  the  heats  of  summer  and  autumn.  Altogether,  in  being  founded 
on  facts  and  inductions,  this  memoir  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  oa* 
tural  history  and  pathology. 

II.  MM.  Laizer  and  Pariew. — Note  on  the  jaw  of  a  fossil  ca^ 
nivorous  animal,  to  which  the  name  Hy6nodon  leptorhymkiu  htf 
been  applied.  This  note  is  an  extract  from  the  descriptive  portion  of 
a  memoir  on  the  same  subject,  presented  by  these  naturalists  to  the 
Parisian  Academv  of  Sciences,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  tran- 
sacUons  of  that  illustrious  association.     Appended  to  the  sketch,  b  a 
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tabular  view  of  the  principal  dimenaions  of  this  jaw,  with  a  plate  con- 
taining graphic  illustrations. 

III.  i>r.  JBreMshei* — Report  on  a  memoir  of  Dr.  Gerdy,  on  the 
structure  of  the  bones  in  the  healthy  state.  Dr.  G.'s  observations 
are  arranged  under  seven  distinct  heads — that  the  fibrous  appearance 
of  the  '*  compact  tissue"  is  owing  to  vascular  furrows  or  grooves  ; 
that  these  grooves  are  longitudinal  in  the  long  bones,  and  radiating 
and  divergent  in  certain  flat  bones ;  that  the  compact  tissue  is  com- 
posed of  vascular  channels  (eanalicule*)  adhering  to  each  other,  and 
divided  like  the  grooves,  which  terminate  in  them  ;  that  the  sponge- 
like tissue  of  authors  consists  of  a  <*  canalicular,"  a  reticular,  and  a 
cellular  tissue ;  that  the  canalicular  tissue  imbeds  vessels  in  a  multi- 
tude of  channels,  nearly  parallel  and  longitudinal  in  the  long  bones  ; 
that  the  reticular  tissue  is  formed  of  filaments,  around  which  the  ves- 
seb  unite  (iamaxUifmo9m.t)  with  each  other ;  and  that  the  cellular 
tissue,  although  much  diversified  in  its  structure,  nevertheless  is  ar- 
ranged according  to  definite  laws.  Dr.  B.'s  report  is  favourable  to 
the  author's  views  and  conclusions. 

IV.  Dr*  Milne  JEdwards^ — Report  on  note  of  M.  Manal  relative 
to  the  shape  of  the  globules  of  blood,  in  some  of  the  mammiferous 
animals.  From  accurate  experiments,  this  physiologist  has  ascer- 
tained the  fact  that  in  all  the  Mammifera  hitherto  examined  the  glo- 
bules of  blood  are  round  (eirculaires)y  except  in  the  dromedary  and 
alpaca,  in  whose  blood  they  are  oval  ^eUipHguetJf  as  in  birds,  rep- 
tiles, and  fishes.  The  reporter  solicits  the  attention  of  zoologists  to 
the  completing  of  this  inquiry,  by  embracing  every  opportunity  of  in- 
vestigating the  form,  size,  and  structure  of  the  globules  of  the  blood 
in  all  animals. 

V.  M.  Necker. — Note  on  the  mineralogical  nature  of  the  terres- 
trial, fluviatile,  and  marine  shells.  Mr.  N.  presents  a  tabular  view  of 
all  those  on  which  he  made  experiments — namely,  fourteen  of  the 
terrestrial  and  fluviatile  and  sixteen  of  the  marine,  denoting  the  de- 
gree of  activity  wherewith  each  of  them  elaborates  (U  spath  cakaire 
cfyMtalUsdJ  native  carbonate  of  lime. 

VI.  iRf.  Ihmortkr^ — ^Observations  on  the  changes  of  shape  (de 
forme)  which  take  place  in  the  heads  of  Orangs-outans.  From  ex- 
tensive investigation  of  subjects,  this  essayist  is  satisfied  that  the  se- 
veral species  of  Orangs  which  naturalists  have  distinguished  are  all 
referrible  to  one  single  species,  observed  at  different  ages^  and  exhi- 
biting extremely  different  shapes  of  the  skull  and  head.  He  make^ 
six  of  these  differences,  and  describes  them  with  distinctness  and  bre- 
vity. Now,  on  the  strength  of  these  inductions,  which  shew  that  the 
shape  of  the  head  actually  does  undergo  changes  in  some  animals  at 
different  ages,  attended  with  different  circumstances,  the  physiologist 
may  advisedly  encourage  his  judgment,  reposing  on  analogy,  to  admit 
the  probability  of  the  same  results  supervening  in  other  animals,  es- 
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pecially  those  belonging  to  the  same  class  or  order  with  the  aniiDals 
in  which  the  inductive  facts  are  observed. 

VI.  Prof*  GlugL — Observations  on  the  inert  layer  (Ja  couche 
inertej  of  capillary  vessels.  The  results  of  his  experiments  are 
stated  in  a  threefold  division,  interspersed  with  explanatory  remarks. 
Firstf  that  the  transparent  layer  surrounds  the  current  of  sangnine- 
ous  globules  in  all  the  capillary  vessels ;  that  the  diameter  of  this 
layer  varies  in  different  tissues ;  and  that,  if  it  somedmes  occapies 
the  eighth  part  of  the  diameter  of  a  vessel,  it  rarely,  in  the  lungs  of 
frogs,  attains  to  half  the  diameter  of  a  primitive  fibre  of  oellnlar  tex- 
ture, even  in  vessels  conveying  several  series  of  globules.  Sdcondf 
that  two  kinds  of  globules  exist,  in  the  blood  of  frogs,  ail^tieai,  in- 
closing a  nucleus  fun  noyau J^  and  white  spherieali  which  do  not 
appear  to  be  globules  of  lymph,  although  identical  in  colour  and  dia- 
meter. Third,  that  the  spherical  globules  do  not  belong  to  the  lymph, 
because  one  of  them  has  frequently  and  very  distinctly  been  observ- 
ed to  form  on  the  external  surface  of  a  capillary  vessel,  to  quit  that 
position,  and  to  disappear  in  the  tissue  of  the  loose  (nataUnre)  mem- 
brane, without  there  being  any  rent  of  its  side.  Four^  that  al- 
though the  professor's  observations  were  confined  exclusively  to  mam- 
miferous  and  amphibious  animals,  yet  he  had  discovered  that  the 
inert  layer  also  exists  in  fishes ;  and  that,  in  them,  it  is  still  more 
easy  to  prove  that  the  spherical  globules  are  not  separated  from  the 
stream  of  blood  by  an  intervening  substance.  This  paper  forms  a 
curious  microscopical  speculation  in  physiology. 

VIII.  M,  Vander  Hosven* — Note  on  a  new  species  of  Crypto- 
branchus,  from  Japan.  The  characters  which  distinguish  this  reptile 
are  here  specified,  and  the  author  recognises  two  species  of  the  Cryp- 
tobrancbus,  while  the  famous  fossil  reptile  known  as  the  homo  dSmm 
testis  ought  certainly  to  be  ranked  as  a  third,  in  the  editor's  opinion. 

IX.  A  brief  notice  of  M.  Macquart's  monograph  on  new  or  little 
known  Diptera,  published  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Scientific  Society  of 
Lille ;  it  is  accompanied  by  twenty-five  illustrative  plants ;  and  this 
concludes  the  part  assigned  to  geology. 

Botany. — Twelve  articles  are  entered  under  this  division  of  the 
journal,  and  we  submit  a  view  of  them  seriatun  to  oar  reader's 
attention. 

I.  M.  L^eilli., — Researches  on  the  development  of  the  Urediae** 
From  his  experience,  this  monogiapher  concludes  that  the  Uredinean 
family  is  composed  of  several  genera  having  nothing  in  common  ex- 
cept their  being  parasites.  He  divides  them  into  three  snb-femilies 
— ^the  iBcidinece,  Uredinese  and  the  Usttlagme8&— which  he  holds  to 
be  perfectly  distinct,  and  adduces  reasons  in  support  of  his  amnge- 
ment. 

II.  M.  iS^/tfmAn^.— Materials  for  a  Flora  of  Barbary,  a  fifth  arti- 
ole.  This  includes  the  phytographical  characters  of  Ofphrys  pectus, 
SciW&falloJt,  S.  autumalis,  S.  obtusifolia^  Tulipa  ceUana^  Onitho- 
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galank  narbonensisj  hisjugasj  with  an  explanatory  plate  beautifully 
coloured. 

III.  M.  Pa^en* — Memoir  on  the  composition  of  the  proper  tex- 
ture of  plants  and  of  the  woody  principle.  From  the  results  of  diver- 
sified experiments,  this  phytologist  has  derived  the  conviction,  that 
the  woody  principle  so  universally  diffused  in  the  phanerogamous  ve- 
getables is  not,  as  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  a  simple  immediate 
IMinciple,  but  is  composed  of  two  parts  chemically  quite  distinct  and 
possessing  a  physiological  nature  susceptible  of  being  definitively 
fixed :  this  article  includes  two  interesting  analytical  tables  exhibit- 
ing the  proportions  of  carbon^  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  different 
parts  of  vegetables. 

IV.  ilf.  Payen, — New  researches  on  the  '*  incrustant"  matter  of 
wood.  Numerous  experiments  on  ^^  ligneous  products*'  enabled 
M.  P.  to  isolate  the  incrustant  substance,  in  a  state  of  great  purity ; 
to  ascertain  its  direct  influence  on  the  composition  of  different  woods ; 
and  to  discover  that  it  characterizes  the  "  duramen**  and  constitutes 
the  "  sclerogene"  of  plants  and  trees.  Both  of  these  monographs 
were  favourabiy  received  by  the  academy. 

V.  M.  Z>iime».^— Report  on  M.  Payen's  memoir  on  the  composi- 
tion of  the  ligneous  principle.  This  exhibits  an  analytical  view  of 
the  essay,  and  conveys  the  reporter's  honourable  testimony  to  its 
merits. 

VI.  M.  JBouisincauit* — Examination  of  the  relative  value  of  soils, 
by  elementary  analysis.  It  is  this  writer's  object  to  investigate  the 
relative  value  of  soils,  by  comparing  the  relation  which  exists  be- 
tween the  elementary  matter  contained  in  a  succession  of  crops,  and 
the  same  matter  comprized  in  the  manure  consumed  in  producing 
them  ;  in  other  words,  to  estimate  by  analysis  the  quantity  of  organic 
substances  abstracted  by  the  atmosphere  in  a  given  rotation :  he  is 
satisfied  that  the  soil  contributes  a  certain  proportion  to  the  develop- 
ment of  vegetables,  but  that  the  atmosphere  conduces  to  the  same 
end.  A  curious  table  is  appended  to  this  paper,  for  the  purpose  of 
shewing  the  composition  of  various  vegetables,  exsiccated  in  a  vacuum 
at  110^  of  temperature. 

VIII.  M,  2>f«mai^-*Report  on  M.  Bousingault's  chemical  re- 
searches on  Vegetation.  M.  B.'s  observations  are  confirmed  by  the 
report  of  M.  Dumas  and  two  other  academicians.  In  summary,  his 
doctrines  are — ^that  plants  decompose  carbonic  acid,  appropriate  car- 
bon and  give  out  oxygen  to  the  atmosphere,  whilst  animals  convert 
the  carbon  anew  into  carbonic  acid ;  that  plants  decompose  water, 
appropriate  hydrogen  and  emit  oxygen,  whilst  herbivorous  animals 
re-convert  the  hydrogen  into  water ;  and  that  certain  plants  appro- 
priate ajsote  from  the  atmosphere,  whilst  there  are  others  which  do 
not  derive  that  element  from  the  same  source.  The  former  of  these 
facts,  the  reporters  say,  was  previously  known ;  but  the  two  last  arc 
new  to  science,  and  possess  the  highest  importance. 
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VIII.  M,  Jlf^^iftfl^— Experiments  to  deteimiDe  the  infliwiiee  of 
light  upon  the  aqueous  exhalation  of  leaves  and  upon  the  suctioD  per- 
formed by  the  stems  of  plants.  Forty  experiments  vere  msthuted 
by  M.  m.  with  a  view  to  determine  these  intricate  questions.  Hif 
results  are  arranged  under  three  heads.  Firstj  that  four  planti,  the 
Rhododendron  /lon^tcum,  Populus  trmnMla^  Philadelf^us  canmofm 
and  Gingko  Inlobaj  absorbed  somewhat  more  water  in  the  dark  than 
in  the  shade.  Second,  that  three  plants,  the  Menyanthes  (filiate, 
Helianthus  annum  and  Fragaria  mrgimanaj  absorbed  an  equal 
quantity  of  water  in  the  dark  and  in  the  shade.  And  ihirdy  that  in 
the  other  experiments,  the  plants  absorbed  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion more  of  water  in  the  shade  than  in  the  dark  ;  and  therefore  Mr. 
M.  feels  authorised  to  regard  this  as  a  general  rule.  It  is  a  &ct 
worthy  of  remark,  he  adds,  that  for  the  most  part  the  leaves  retain 
their  freshness  in  the  dark  :  twenty-seven  of  the  forty  remabed 
perfectly  fresh  in  the  dark  while  those  in  the  shade  were  quite  shri- 
velled. It  appeared,  then,  that  exhalation  ceases  sooner  in  the  dark 
whilst  suction  continues  for  some  time  longer ;  and  that,  if  leaves  are 
deprived  of  the  light  for  a  certun  interval,  their  vital  activity  aeeni 
to  be  entirely  destroyed.  M.  Miguel's  sketch  abounds  with  iogenioos 
observations,  illustrative  of  vegetable  physiology. 

IX.  Jf.  BrtrngniarU — Report  on  M.  Decaisne's  researches  on  the 
anatomical  organisation  of  the  Beet^root.  These  researches  adduce 
evidence  to  show  that  in  the  beet-root  there  are  three  difoent  tis- 
sues— the  general  celiular  parenchyma  or  pulpy  substance,  which 
is  colourless  in  the  variety  of  beet  most  commonly  cultivated  for  the 
extraction  of  sugar,  but  having  a  red  or  yellow  colour  from  a  tram- 
parent  fluid  in  the  other  varieties:  the  retieulaied  veaeU  whiehf 
from  their  thick  sides,  have  the  appearance  of  whitish  opaque  Teini, 
beneath  which  their  clusters  are  discernible :  and  the  aUtmgaUd  eeL 
lular  tiitue  which  accompanies  these  vessels  and  is  placed  on  their 
outside ;  it  is  thin,  delicate  and  transparent.  It  is  probable  that  the 
saccharine  matter  of  the  Beet  is  deposited  in  the  reticulated  veaeels 
themselves  or  in  cells  having  a  particular  form  and  texture  wherewith 
they  are  attended. 

X.  M.  S'fovtfA.p— Observations  on  the  Taurico-cancasian  pinei. 
Six  distinct  spedes-^^iicsa,  nordmanHioy  ariewkUis,  maritmot  Utn- 
do  and  nivetirie^'^n  here  succinctly  characterised :  twovaridiea  of 
the  last  are  noted. 

XL  M.  MigueLn^Vote  on  the  <«  prtfoliation"  of  the  Cyoi^ 
This  naturalist  proposes  to  found  a  botuiical  character  on  the  diifo- 
sition  of  the  leaf-buds  in  this  family  of  plants. 

XIX.  Dr.  WaUcer  AmoU^''  Pugillus"  of  East-Indian  plants. 
In  the  article  bearing  this  tide  the  phytdogkal  itencters  first 
assigned  by  Dr.  A.  to  the  Rissoa  cty/imMa,  Moonia  Aiftf^sp^yfa 
and  Sykesia  Arcentftt,  S.  tf^re^hra,  S.  teaikerif  are  transcribed. 

February*— This  comprizes  eleven  ntides,  sevm  of  which  per- 
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tain  to  the  fint  part,  Zoologt  ;  and,  at  the  head  of  these  stands 
that  of 

M.  Joha$wf9* — Memoir  on  Mnscardine — a  distemper  which  infests 
the  silkworm.  This  is  an  experimental  essay  wherein  the  naturalist 
specifies  his  means  of  producing  the  muscardine  artificially,  and  of 
modifying  or  destroying  its  contagious  effects*  From  ohserved  facts, 
he  draws  the  opinion,  that  the  disease  called  museardine  proceeds 
from  a  plant  which  grows  (naUy  croit  et  fdgete)  alike  on  the  dead 
and  living  animal ;  that  it  is  possible  to  develope  this  cryptogamous 
vegetation  at  will,  under  certain  given  circumstances,  and  that  this 
artificial  development  is  a  secret  cause  of  the  sudden  and  unnaccoun- 
table  appearance  of  this  scourge  of  the  silkworm  nurseries ;  and  that 
there  are  three  substances— -diluted  alcohol,  sulphate  of  copper  and 
nitrate  of  lead-^which  completely  destroy  the  germ  of  the  disease 
when  communicated  to  the  eggs  of  silkworms.  The  muscardine  ap- 
pears as  a  white  effloresence  which,  when  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope, exhibits  a  multitude  of  mbiute  hollow  stems  filled  with  spo- 
rules  of  different  kinds.  M.  J.  regards  this  parasite  as  being  nearly, 
if  not  altogether,  identical  with  the  Botrytis  hcanaina  ;  and,  bPhis  cu- 
rious inductions  shall  be  confirmed,  they  will  estabUsh  two  very  im- 
portant facts,  the  one  in  physiology,  the  other  relating  to  the  culture 
of  silkworms. 

II.  M.  Dojfere* — Note  on  the  digestive  tube  of  the  grasshopper. 
This  sketch  is  accompanied  with  a  plate  exhibiting  three  illustrative 
figures.  The  author  arrives  at  conclusions  which  are  at  variance 
with  the  received  opinions  of  naturalists ;  for  he  finds  that,  in  this 
insect,  there  are  only  two  hepatic  vessels ;  that  their  extremities  are 
probably  not  free  (flottantes)  ;  and  that  the  point  of  insertion  is  al- 
together unknown. 

III.  M.  Leon  Dufour^ — Contribution  to  the  natural  history  of  the 
economy  and  metamorphoses  of  the  Odyneri,  with  descriptions  of 
some  new  species  of  this  genus  of  insects.  The  wasps  described  as 
recent  discoveries,  in  this  entomological  essay,  are  the  Odynerus 
reaumuriiy  O.  consohrinuai  O.  cognatut,  and  O.  rubicola.  In  this 
memoir,  M.  Dufonr  has  enriched  his  favourite  science  with  concen- 
trated results  of  more  than  thirty  years  experience :  a  plate,  with  se- 
ven figures,  illustrates  his  agreeably  diversified  subject. 

IV.  M.  Audouin* — Observations  on  the  Odyneri.  This  article  is 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  by  the  author  to  his  friend  M.  Leon 
Dofour,  as  a  continuation  of  their  entomological  correspondence,  with 
a  plate  and  explicatory  figures.  His  remarks  bear  chiefly  on  the  ha- 
bits and  economy  of  Uie  Odonems  apmipety  interspersed  with  notices 
relating  to  those  of  the  O.  rmntfommf  O.  reaumurii,  O.  rubicolaf 
O.  cognaiusy  and  O.  parietum*  In  a  copious  foot-note,  Mr.  A. 
transcribes  the  phrase  descriptive  '*  et  le  development  des  charact^res" 
of  the  O.  spMpesy  as  originally  delineated  by  M.  Wesmall  in  a  me- 
moir here  referred  to  with  particular  approbation. 
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V.  M.  de  £/a«nt«^«*— Researches  eonoemiD^  the  autiqmtj  of  the 
terrestrial  Edentata  (the  Bmta  of  Blumenbach)  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  In  this  essay^  the  investigations  of  M.  B.  are  limiied  to  the 
sub-order  of  edentated  or  toothless  mammiferous  animals,  haviiig  t 
longy  slender,  projectile  tongue  for  seising  the  insects  on  whidi  tibey 
feed.  He  be^s  with  a  view  of  the  history  of  that  part  of  soologj 
which  concerns  them  :  then  he  treats  successively  of  the  principles  d 
their  classification ;  then  of  their  actual  geographical  distributioD ; 
and  then  of  their  indirect  or  direct  traces  on  the  snr&ee  of  the  esitL 
His  memoir  is  divided  into  two  parts :  from  the  first  he  drsws  fisur, 
and  from  the  second,  five  distinct  conclusions ;  and,  on  the  results  of 
his  researches,  he  founds  fifteen  propositions,  which  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  zoologists.  It  is  an  opinion  of  his  that  the  Megakmyx  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  a  fossil,  although  unknown  in  the  living  state, 
because  its  bones,  still  containing  a  great  quantity  of  gelatfaie  widi 
^eir  articulations,  retaining  the  cartilages  and  terminal  phalanges  of 
the  daws,  are  found  among  the  bones  of  MtimaU  living  at  present  is 
the  places  where  those  remains  are  found. 

VI.  Mr*  Owem  on  the  difierences  between  the  Simia  morio  and  the 
S.  wurmbiif  in  the  period  of  adolescence.  This  is  a  note  extracted 
firom  the  proceedings  of  the  geological  society, 

VII.  Account  of  New  PubUcations, — This  section  consists  of  an 
outline  of  Part  I.  of  the  nineteenth  volume  of  the  Anatie  Reuon^ 
—twelve  articles  are  noticed ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  vdnme  is 
almost  exclusively  devoted  to  natural  history :  it  contains  a  series  of 
memoirs  on  the  fossils  of  India  possessing  the  highest  scientific  im- 
portance. 

BoTAifY.-^This  part  is  composed  of  four  dabonte  essays,  groond- 
ed  on  observation  and  experiment. 

I.  MM,  VroUk  and  PW^m.^— Experiments  on  the  rise  of  tempe- 
rature of  the  khuUm  of  a  Colocasia  odora*  Results  of  this  curious 
inquiry  are  exhibited  in  eighteen  tables,  with  observations,  practieal 
details,  and  a  graphic  representation.  From  all  the  known  &otB  re- 
latmg  to  the  subject  of  their  investigations,  the  experimentalists  con- 
clude that  azote,  if  it  be  not  mixed  with  the  requisite  proportioD  of 
oxygen,  proves  as  noxious  to  the  imperfectly  devdoped  parts  of  plsnts 
as  it  does  to  animals.  This  paper  opens  a  very  interesting  oonne  cf 
physioloffical  research. 

II.  MM.  SamU  HUaire  and  G^^rard.— Monograph  on  the  IVi- 
mulacen  and  Lentibokriss  of  meridional  &azil.  These  eloquent  bo- 
tanists distinguish  the  generic  and  specific  characters  of  the  Pelletie- 
ria  ffema^  Centunculns  mmknug^  Anagallis  pumila^  with  four  fsrie* 
ties,  A.  a^tfTft^fiaand  a  variety,  A.  Umella  and  a  variety,  A.arMa- 
M  and  a  variety,  Samolns  vatereuuH  S.  mbnadieauUi'  Serersl 
distinctive  and  useful  observations  on  the  varieties,  and  a  plate,  en- 
hance the  importance  of  this  phytosophical  contributioo. 

III.  Mr.  GrtgUh^^Emaj  on  the  developement  of  the  ''  ovules"  of 
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the  Santalnm  tUbwny  the  Loranthus  and  Viscam.  This  is  an  extract 
from  the  Idnnaan  TrantaeiioMf  and  has  additional  observations  by 
M.  Decaisne,  with  a  plate  and  illustrative  figures. 

IV.  M.  Marren, — The  Morphology  of  Ascidia.  In  a  former 
number  of  the  Analyst,  among  the  *<  Ouilinet  of  Periodical  Lite- 
raiurey'*  it  will  be  seen  that  a  complete  and  elegant  translation  of  this 
Morphology  has  already  appeared  in  one  of  our  British  journals  de- 
voted to  the  cultivation  of  natural  history. 


Practical  Observatiofis  on  the  Causes  and  Treatment  of  Curvatures 
of  the  Spine;  with  hygienic  directions  for  the  physical  culture  of 
youth  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  disease^  an  etchings  and  de. 
scription  of  an  apparatus  for  the  correction  of  the  deformity^  and 
engravings  illustrative  of  the  cases ;  by  Samuel  Hare^  Surgeon,^^" 
Bvo,,  London  and  Leeds^  1839. 

Aftbr  the  usual  preliminaries— «  preface  and  introduction— in 
which  he  carefully  delineates  his  objects  and  opportunities  in  the 
field  of  experience,  Mr.  Hare  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  causes  of  spi- 
nal curvature,  and  the  principal  of  these  he  enumerates  under  three 
secdons-^the  injudicious  management  of  infants,  children,  and 
youth,  throughout  the  whole  period  of  their  growth ;  impropriety  of 
dress  and  insufEicient  exercise,  more  especially  in  reference  to  young 
females ;  and  inattention  to  the  general  health  and  vigour  of  the 
body.  These  topics  are  severally  discussed  with  clearness  and  bre- 
vity ;  and,  though  they  merely  repeat  a  '*  thrice-told  tale,"  they 
contain  many  observations  which  medical  practitioners  ought  most 
earnestly  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  parents  and  the  guardians  of 
youth.  Mr.  H.  then  exhibits  a  sketch  of  the  anatomy  of  the  spine ; 
and  then^  in  so  many  successive  chapters,  he  unfolds  his  views  con. 
ceming  spinal  curvature  in  general,  on  the  lateral  and  angular  cur- 
vatures, on  excurvation  and  incurvation  of  the  spine,  on  the  treat- 
ment of  spinal  disease,  on  spinal  irritation,  and  on  pulmonary  con- 
sumption. 

Mr.  Hare  combines  mechanical  with  medical  treatment,  modify. 
ing  his  measures  in  conformity  with  the  spinal  state  and  the 
patient's  constitution.  His  chief  objects  of  treatment  are,  by  means 
of  the  inclined  plane  and  extension,  to  bring  the  bony  structure  of 
the  body  into  as  near  a  form  of  symmetry  as  may  be,  and  to  keep 
it  in  that  state ;  by  medicinal  applications  to  improve  the  general 
health,  promote  the  deposition  of  osseous  matter  in  the  bones,  and 
assist  nature  in  estabhshing  the  healthy  fiinction  of  each  organ ; 
and,  by  frictions  and  shampooing,  as  a  substitute  for  exercise,  or,  in 
some  cases,  by  hand.swings  and  other  g3rmna8tic  practices  oompati. 
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ble  with  the  first  object  of  treatment,  to  develope  the  mascular 
stnictare.    Mr.  H.  has  long  used  a  particuhir  appaiatns,  with  the 
greatest  success,  as  his  mechanical  remedy  for  spinal  curvatures;  and 
since  it  appears  to  be  constructed  on  rational  principles,  we  tnnsfer 
the  author's  description  of  his  machine  to  the  pages  of  our  joaratL 
"  This  apparatus,"  he  observes,  at  page  124,  "  consists  of  sn  in- 
clined plane,  made  of  inch  board,  two  feet  in  breadth,  and  abcfat  six 
and  a  half  feet  in  length,  furnished  with  feet,  or  made  to  rest  ae- 
curely  on  trussels.    At  the  upper  end  are  three  pullies  inserted  into 
a  piece  of  oak,  the  latter  being  doye-tailed  into  the  boards  of  these 
pullies.     The  two  outer  are  about  four  inches,  the  middle  one  six 
inches  in  height  from  the  board,  the  former  ones  being  about  eight 
or  ten  inches  asunder.     A  similar  piece  of  oak,  having  only  two 
pullies,  is  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  board ;  about  one-third 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  plane,  and  six  or  eight  inches  from  the 
sides,  two  openings  are  made,  into  which,  also,  pullies  may  be  in- 
troduced.     The  plane  is  made  longer  than  an  ordinary  bedstead, 
that  the  weights  may  hang  over  at  each  end  ;  it  may  then  be  placed 
upon  it  with  the  upper  end  resting  on  the  head-board,  thus  forming 
a  very  convenient  inclination ;  or  it  may  rest  on  trussels  made  for 
the  purpose,  in  which  case  it  can  be  readily  moved  from  one  room 
to  another.    A  blanket  or  counterpane,  four  or  six  fold,  is  put  on 
the  plane,  upon  which  the  patient  reclines.  It  is  also  furnished  with 
a  number  of  straps  and  weights  for  extension,  and  with  compresei 
for  pressure.    A  head-strap,  made  of  soft  leather,  well  stuffed  with 
curled  hair  or  cotton  wool,  and  intended  to  pass  under  the  chin  and 
occiput,  is  fastened  to  a  cord  which  passes  over  the  centre  pulley,  at 
the  extremity  of  which  a  weight  is  suspended;  shoulder  straps, com* 
posed  of  the  same  materials  and  secured  in  a  similar  manner,  pass 
under  the  axillae  of  each  arm  and  over  the  outer  pullies,  having 
weights  also  attached.     Similar  straps  and  weights  are  also  applied 
round  the  ankles,  and  occasionally,  in  the  male  sex,  above  the  pel. 
vis ;  these  are  passed  over  the  pullies  at  the  lower  end  of  the  plane. 
Pullies  are  also  inserted  in  other  parts  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  pass, 
ing  other  cords  and  weights,  which  may  be  considered  necessary,  to 
be  applied  to  any  parts  of  the  body.     Shot,  in  bags,  is  the  most  con. 
venient  form  of  weight.     The  openings  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
plane  are  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  a  strong  cord,  to  one  end  of 
which  is  attached  a  shoulder  strap,  and  to  the  other  a  weight ;  tbik 
is  very  useful  when  the  shoulder  projects,  as  also  in  cases  of  excunr- 
ation.    In  instances  of  projection  of  the  sternum,  when  the  patient 
is  said  to  be  pigeon-breasted,  a  piece  of  padded  leather,  or  odier  si- 
milarly firm  substance,  is  used  with  great  advantage,  being  made 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  over  the  projecting  part ;  and  the  pres- 
sure is  gradually  increased  or  diminished  at  the  discretion  <^  the  st- 
tendant.     It  should  be  six  inches  broad  and  nine  long,  to  which 
six  small  straps  are  neatly  affixed,  three  on  each  side,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  united  to  corresponding  buckles  nailed  to  ea«^  side  of 
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the  plane.  In  cases  of  lateral  curvature  where  the  right  shoulder 
is  much  higher  than  the  other>  it  is  advisable  to  use  extension  up. 
wards,  only  on  the  left  side^  whilst  extension  downwards  must  be 
used  on  the  riffht :  this  may  be  effected  by  affixing  a  shoulder  strap 
to  the  lower  side  and  a  wrist  strap  to  the  higher,  to  which  are  at- 
tached cords  and  weights  passed  over  pullies  at  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  apparatus.  It  is  also  very  useful  in  cases  of  considerable  pro. 
jec^on  of  the  hip  or  side,  to  have  two,  three,  or  four  holes  made  in 
the  plane,  and  pieces  df  wood  six  or  eight  inches  long,  protected  by 
cushions  of  leather,  introduced  so  as  to  make  a  lateral  pressure,  at 
the  same  time  that  extension  is  used.  The  tapes  or  cords  to  which 
the  weights  are  suspended,  are  so  adjusted  that  the  latter  may  hang 
a  few  inches  from  the  floor ;  and  they  must  not  on  any  account,  in 
the  first  instance,  be  so  heavy  as  to  inconvenience  the  patient,  unless 
the  surgeon  in  attendance  has  some  particular  reason  for  such  addi. 
tion,  but  must  gradually  be  increased  from  time  to  time,  as  each  side 
may  require.  The  patient,  being  laid  upon  the  plane  and  the  appa. 
ratus  adjusted,  will  be  operated  upon  by  a  double  extension  ;  the 
head  and  shoulders  will  be  extended  upwards,  whilst  the  trunk  will 
be  drawn  gently  in  an  opposite  direction,  the  weights  being  so  equi. 
poised  that  the  body  is  kept  upon  the  plane,  having  no  tendency  to 
more  either  upwai^s  or  downwards :  hence  the  objection  of  some 
authors,  who  Uiink  that  an  inclined  plane  is  rather  prejudicial,  on 
account  of  the  weight  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  pressing  on  the 
lumbar  vertebrae,  is  completely  obviated,  because  the  pressure  down* 
wards  is  quite  counteracted  by  the  extension  upwards." 

Mr.  Hare's  practical  observations  are  illustrated  by  ten  well-exe. 
cuted  and  beautiful  engravings,  representing  the  spinal  column  in 
the  curved  and  cured  states.  He  teaches  from  experience,  and  con- 
firms his  grounds  of  theory  by  the  results  of  practice.  We  recom- 
mend his  book  for  this  reason,  and  for  its  conciseness  and  simplicity  : 
it  is  greatly  preferable  to  some  works  on  the  same  subject,  which 
have  been  forced  upon  public  attention  by  an  excess  of  unreasonable 
or  unjustifiable  .pietemdon. 


Elemenit  cf  ike  Patkok^  (jf  ike  Human  Mind*  By  Thomas 
Mayo,  M.D.,  F.R.8.,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  Sussex ;  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
and  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  Gollge,  Oxford. 

When  the  importance  to  life,  property,  and  human  happiness^ 
are  all  considered  in  relation  to  the  disordered  functions  of  the  hu- 
man mind ;  and  our  knowledge  of  the  nature,  causes,  and  cure  of 
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those  derangements  be  compared^  the  result  will  be^  astonishment 
at  the  culpable  torpor  of  science  and  legislation ;  the  latter,  indeed, 
probably  may  come  in  for  a  great  share  of  a  natural  and  just  indigo 
nation.  Behold  the  profitless  investigation  to  determine  a  fact  so 
simple,  and  the  devastation  of  his  wealth  in  the  process,  when  it  is 
sought  to  ascertain  if  a  certain  rich  man  is  mad  !  Look  again  at 
the  frightful  facility  with  which  that  point  is  settled  if  the  subject 
be  a  poor  man  without  friends,  and  protectors ;  or,  if  he  happens  to 
be  obnoxious,  merely  distateful  to  grudging  or  unnatural  relations. 
Turn  we  from  these,  to  the  slender,  and  insufficient  securities  de- 
manded,  ere  the  fanatical  madman  is  merged  in  the  furious  wild 
beast,  and  let  loose  on  society  to  delude  ignorant  rustics  to  murder, 
he  ruthlessly  slaying  the  officers  of  justice,  and  leaving  no  altema. 
tive  to  his  lawful  pursuers  but  to  shoot  him  down  as  they  would 
the  tiger  of  which  he  was  the  moral  type  !  Once  more  witness  the 
case  in  which,  the  cupidity  of  relations,  e.  g.  an  unnatural  son,  or 
brother ;  an  adulterous  wife,  and  artful  paramour,  two  facile  phj- 
sicians,  and  bribed  domestics:  or,  a  cruel  husband  with  some ntcA 
accomplices  ;  see  to  what  these  things  tend,  if  an  eccentric,  or  un^ 
happy  person  should  happen  to  obstinately  live  on,  for  no  other  than 
the  malignant  purpose  of  plaguing  their  thus  much  injured  connec- 
tions !  Much  space  might  be  occupied  in  dwelling  on  the  sodsl 
evils,  and  proofs  could  be  accumulated  of  both  the  misfortune  and 
the  neglect  of  the  subject,  did  space  allow.  Every  contribution  to 
the  subject  should  be  gratefully  received,  not  more  as  a  matter  of 
morality,  than  as  one  of  policy,  to  encourage  enquiry  on  a  subject 
possessing  no  meretricious  nor  extrinsic  interest,  nor  often  conferr. 
ing  personal  advantages  calculated  to  reward  the  labourer  indirectly, 
as  in  subjects  more  or  less  popular ;  and,  for  another  reason,  enqui- 
ry should  be  encouraged,  if  useful,  from  its  practical  character,  it 
must  be  conducted  by  comparatively  few  individuals ;  as  the  situa- 
tions most  favourable  for  profitable  observation  of  the  causes,  symp- 
toms, and  treatment  of  insanity,  are  and  may  remain  for  a  long 
time  too  scanty  for  this,  as  they  are  for  most  other  purposes,  of  ex- 
tensive usefulness  to  society,  and  the  insane.  This  difficulty  may 
lack  weight  with  those  who  direct  our  attention  to  the  poverty  of 
the  contributions  to  science  by  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  large  institutions,  affording  a  field  of  observation  alleged 
to  be  sufficiently  ample. 

We  may  preface  our  notice  of  Dr.  Mayo's  work  by  the  briefest 
reference  to  modes  of  considering  insanity:  1st.  As  a  disorder  of 
the  mifid  immaterially ;  2nd.  As  a  disorder  of  the  mind  resulting 
from,  or  in  connexion  with,  disease  of  the  brain  and  other  organs. 
In  any  case  of  this  disease,  it  may  happen  that  insanity  shall  appear 
to  consist  of  either,  or  of  both  conditions  in  succession.  It  is  not 
more  useful  to  prove  that  insanity  depends  on  physical  causes,  and 
in  part  consists  of  disordered  actions  of  the  brain,  than  to  show  what 
has  been  denied  by  some  and  doubted  by  more,  viz.  that  it  is  a  pnrui 
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disease;  such  terms  bciug  understood  conventionally.  That  it  is  so 
is  not  impugned  by  the  circumstance  of  its  being  attended  by  disor. 
dered  healthy  nor  by  the  continuance  of  the  disease  depending  on 
functional  disease,  or  alteration  in  the  structure  of  the  brain.  It 
were  useful  to  regard  it  as  a  purely  moral  disease  in  many  and  easily 
distinguishable  cases ;  and  in  these,  by  far  the  most  formidable,  if 
not  the  most  numerous,  it  is  a  subject  of  greater  interest  from  the 
fact  of  its  appealing  to  others  than  the  physician  for  its  prevention 
and  cure ;  a  theory  that  has  the  further  good  consequence  of  en. 
listing,  if  they  will  respond  to  the  claims  of  duty,  those  whose  pro- 
vince  of  usefulness  will  be  thus  enlarged,  while  many  of  their  here. 
tofore  duties  may  be  lightened — our  legislators.  For  the  connection 
between  moral  ignorance,  insanity,  and  crime,  can  be  well  demon- 
strated ;  and  a  good  advance  in  that  direction  is  made  by  Dr.  Mayo's 
work ;  not  as  revelation,  nor  as  a  novel  announcement,  but  with 
clearness,  and  the  successful  prosecution  of  long  observation  and 
study.  There  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  our  stock  of  know, 
ledge—however  greatly  it  needs  increase — for  the  cure  of  insanity 
depending  on  disease  of  the  brain,  must  remain  limited  by  the  very 
narrow  boundaries  which  at  present  circumscribe  it :  while  the  most 
encouraging  prospects  are  presented  to  us  by  those  whose  attention 
has  been  directed  to  the  insanity  which  has  its  origin  in  disturbance 
of  the  moral  faculties  and  feelings.  To  this  class,  we  observe.  Dr. 
Mayo  belongs^  rather  than  to  that  which  would  seek  in  physical 
causes  and  material  conditions  for  an  extended  and  profound  know- 
ledge  of  the  pathology  of  the  human  mind. 

It  is  very  inconvenient  that  the  language  of  metaphysics  is  so 
little  definite  in  proportion  to  the  necessity  for  preciseness ;  and  the 
poverty  of  our  vocabulary  is  felt  the  more,  in  consequence  of  those 
limited  resources  by  the  pseudo-philosophers  who  meander  in  the 
mazes  of  metaphysics  ;  to  whom  it  is  but  justice  to  add  that  their 
legitimate  confreres  are  occasionally  more  arbitrary  in  the  use  of 
this  most  uncertain  lant^uage,  than  becomes  the  professed  aspirants 
to  the  certainty  of  moral  truth.  All  inquiries  into  the  nature  of 
mind  in  the  abstract,  and  in  connection  with  matter,  have  been  em- 
barrassed by  the  vary  definitions  which  parts  of  the  subject  have 
received.  Dr.  Mayo  wisely  steers  clear  of  these  rocks  in  the  ocean 
of  truth,  and  succeeds  in  conveying  his  meaning  clearly  without 
the  aid  of  new  words  and  definitions,  or  materially  altered  arrange- 
ments of  the  subject  and  its  accidents. 

"  In  regard,  then,  to  the  question.  What  is  insanity  ?  I  answer 
that  it  is  a  morbid  state  to  which  those  persons  are  subject  in  whom 
the  power  of  volition  is  feeble,  when  they  are  placed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  certain  mental  and  physical  causes,  which  I  shall  next  en- 
deavour  to  enumerate.'' — ^p.  16. 

Guided  by  the  principle  involved  in  this  definition,  he  has  offered 
many  highly  valuable  suggestions  for  self-government,  as  preventive 
of  insanity  ;  which  in  some  temperaments  would  seem  to  be  the  ine. 
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yitable  result  of  feeUe  volitioQ^  and  defidency  of  hopefulness ; 
two  conditions  are  efficient  causes  of  insanity  under  iiii|f  dion. 
stances.  Selfishness,  tor  the  under-stated  reasons,  poweifttUy  iffiBeti 
the  being ;  and^  conjoinily  with  the  preceding  conditions^  can  hsidly 
fail  to  produe  this  painful  visitation.  "  I  mean^  then,  to  cxprasi  bf 
selfishness  that  state  of  mind  which  occasions  us  to  find  our  enjoy, 
ment  in  any  given  line  of  conduct  as  serviceable  to  ourselves  and  not 
as  to  others.  Now  this  is  a  state  highly  predisponent  to  inssnity, 
since  it  gives  ample  food  to  a  noxious  principle  which  we  haTe  sL 
ready  noticed,  namely,  the  tendency  to  r^ei  and  dUappauUmentt 
and  that  on  principles  which  will  readily  be  admitted.  The  withei 
of  a  selfish  man,  to  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  him,  icquiie  the 
achievement  of  some  definite  object ;  and  this,  of  course,  he  csanot 
always  secure."—- p.  30. 

"  Virtuous  principles  should  be  strengthened ;  vicious  tendencia 
should  be  supplanted  in  favour  of  the  cognate  virtuous  tendencua 
For  a  just  theory  of  morab  will  suggest  to  us  the  fact  that  oor 
vices  spring  from  impulses,  to  which  education  may  ordinarily  gift 
a  very  different  character. 

"  The  importance  of  the  first  susgestion,  namely,  the  erectingprin- 
ciples  of  action,  is  extreme  in  r&tion  to  the  insanely  predisposed. 
For  such  persons  are,  as  we  have  observed,  ordinarily  indedsife  sad 
regretful.  But  a  general  principle  on  any  given  subject  suppiio 
steadiness  of  purpose  to  the  former,  and  controls  the  re-actioni  of 
the  latter  by  summoning  to  the  aid  of  each  party  the  satisfiMsdos 
which  men  always  feel  in  being  able  to  assign  a  reason  for  their  cod- 
duct.  Even  the  bad,  if  their  vices  have  been  erected  into  ptindples, 
are  so  far  less  liable  to  insanity  than  men  of  virtuous  tendeodet, 
but  of  casual  and  uncertain  impulses.  A  high  and  enlightened  re- 
ligious feeling  is,  I  believe,  the  best  safeguard  of  the  human  niod 
against  the  invasion  of  this  complaint. 

'*  It  strengthens  the  tendency  to  hope,  and  supersedes  those  aaxioof 
regrets  which  we  have  described  as  unsettling  the  influence  of  the 
wul.  The  connection  between  religious  associations  and  inssni^  is 
not  very  justly  appreciated.  The  apprehension  of  mischievous  es- 
citemenl,  as  arising  from  them,  applies  only  to  the  actual  prevnoe 
of  insanity ;  and  is  then  only  so  far  true  as  the  disease  may  fasppn 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  wild  and  iil-r^;ulated  views  on  the  luh- 
ject.  Religion,  as  dealing  with  the  most  important  oonsiderstioof» 
must,  like  any  other  very  interesting  subject  of  our  hopes  and  fesn, 
be  liable  to  disturb  the  mind,  fiut  religion  has  rarely  disturbed  thst 
mind  before  which  it  has  been  brought  rightly  and  wisdy  in  esily 
life,  and  during  the  process  of  education.  Some  doctrines  impol^d 
to  our  faith  by  teachers  whom  I  must  consider  as  ill-advised,  hsve 
certainly  a  most  dangerous  tendency  in  this  respect.  I  allude  hen 
particularly  to  the  doctrines  of  election  and  sensible  regenentioo. 
If  the  tree  be  known  by  its  fruit,  assuredly  those  doctrines  csnaot 
ha?e  flowed  from  the  Divine  Author  to  whom  they  are  rssUy 
imputed." — ^p.  85-6. 
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Mayo  has  a  most  valuable  suggestion  for  supplying  some  inter, 
mediate  place  of  seclusion,  superseding  the  prison  or  the  school, 
the  penitentiary  and  the  madhouse.  Cases  are  continually  occur- 
ring in  which  the  natural  or  acquired  brutaliiy  (unquestionably  a 
form  of  insanity)  demands  the  seclusion  of  the  being  u>r  the  protec 
tion  of  the  public,  and  the  correction  of  himself;  whose  acts  made 
bim  amenable  to  the  laws,  but  in  whom  the  physician  detects  meH^ 
ial  duetutf  yet  not  to  the  extent  which  the  law  receives  as  evidenc 
log  the  moral  and  legal  irresponsibility  of  the  confirmed  maniac ; 
which,  however,  he  eventually  becomes,  although,  in  many  instas- 
oes,  were  there  proper  provision  for  his  control,  he  would  be  found 
curable  by  some  such  means  as  are  su^pested  by  Dr.  Mayo. 

To  the  statist,  the  ^lilanthropist,  the  physician,  and  the  legisla. 
tor,  this  book  will  be  useful ;  and  greatly  should  we  rgoioe  if  this 
oommendation  contribute  at  all  to  its  circulation. 

Who  has  not  painfully  pondered  and  speculated  on  the  memonu 
ble  words  of  one,  whose  stupendous  intellect  was  known  too  fre- 
quently to  be  all  but  prostrate  before  welLgroundedyear*  of  mental 
alienatioa.  ''Disorders  of  intellect,"  answered  Imlac,  ''happen 
much  more  often  than  superficial  observers  will  easily  believe. 
Perhaps,  if  we  speak  with  rigorous  exactness,  no  human  mind  is  in 
its  right  state.  There  is  no  man  whose  imagination  does  not  some- 
times  predominate  over  his  reason,  who  can  regulate  his  attention 
whi^y  by  his  ipi//,  and  whose  ideas  will  oome  and  go  at  his  com. 
mand.  No  man  will  be  found  in  whose  mind  airy  notions  do  not 
aoraetimes  tyrannise,  and  force  him  to  hope  or  fear  beyond  the  li« 
■liia  of  sober  probability.  All  power  of  fancy  over  reason  is  a  de- 
i;ree  of  insanity ;  but  while  this  power  is  such  as  we  can  coatit6L 
Mid  repress,  it  is  not  visible  to  others,  nor  considered  as  any  depraviu 
tion  of  the  mental  faculties:  it  is  not  pronounced  madness  but 
when  it  becomes  unsovemable,  and  apparently  influences  speech  or 
action.*"  Who,  on  instituting  a  severe  and  careful  inspection,  has 
not  discerned  the  foundation  of  those  harrassing  apprehensions :  or, 
in  reviewing  his  own  important  acts,  reverted  to  examples  of  inoon- 
aistency  and  fidlacious  reasoning,  which,  judged  of  in  another, 
would  have  prompted  that  sentence  which,  when  fulminated  by  the 
law,  consigns  the  unhappy  agent  to  perpetual  seclusion ;  in  which  it 
is  often  the  case  that  the  chances  of  restoration  by  fitting  moral  disci* 
pline  (with  such  cases,  the  only  cure)  are  reduced  to  the  minimum 
of  probability. 

Such  enquiries  and  reflections  will  be  usefully  aided  by  Dr. 
Mayo's  book,  and  its  interest  is,  therefore,  not  confined  to  dasses  or 
professions.  It  is  an  useful  woric  of  moral  philosophy  adapted  to 
all ;  and  literally  instructs  us,  how  io  avoid  goang  nuui  ! 

*  Johnson's  Rasaelas. 
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A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Human  Teethj  showing  the  causes  oj 
their  destruction  and  the  means  of  their  preservation.  By  Wil- 
liam Robertson.  Second  Edition^  with  plates.  London:  Hay- 
ward  &  Moore.     1839. 

Whatbvbb  may  be  said  in  favour  of  scientific  research^  as  tend- 
ing to  moral  culture,  the  real  and  substantial  object  of  scientific 
enquiry  is  utility  ;  in  the  application  to  our  individual  and  daily 
wants  rests  the  value  and  excellence  of  every  discovery.  Utility, 
therefore,  becomes  the  experimenium  crucis  of  every  new  proposi^ 
tion  and  theory  in  facts,  and  necessarily  involves  the  truth  in  part 
or  in  the  whole,  according  to  the  amount  of  utility.  The  work  be- 
fore us  is  one  of  that  character  which  strikingly  illustrates  these 
remarks ;  it  can  of  itself  possess  no  claim  whatever  to  the  attention 
of  the  public,  but  becomes,  like  the  generality  of  such  treatises,  a 
mere  advertisement,  unless  it  contain  truth  and  utility.  Either  it 
is  true,  and,  if  so,  of  the  greatest  worth,  or,  like  all  its  predeces- 
sors, only  partially  true  and  very  partially  useful. 

With  such  obvious  truisms  to  actuate  us,  we  have  given  to  Mr. 
Robertson's  treatise  a  most  careful  examination  in  its  relations,  facts, 
and  consequences,  and  can  unhesitatingly  admit  the  truth  of  his 
theory,  as  corroborated  both  by  external  and  internal  evidence: 
we  congratulate  ourselves  and  the  public,  not  so  much  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  the  true  cause  of  caries  of  the  teeth,  but  that  this  disco- 
very indicates  a  sure  plan,  not  only  of  cure,  but  of  the  prevention  of 
caries,  which  no  other  theory  has  yet  accomplished.  The  names  of 
Hunter,  Bell,  and  Fox,  not  to  mention  a  host  of  minor  theorists, 
have  all  tended  to  establish  and  confirm  the  old  opinions  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  bone,  or  the  internal  membrane  of  the  teeth,  or  of 
the  external  surface  of  the  bone  contiguous  with  the  enamel  The 
various  theories,  doubtless,  possess  much  plausible  ingenuity,  hut 
are  not  the  less  wrong ;  and  it  is  an  unhappy  circumstance  that, 
being  wrong,  their  precedence  has  given,  in  the  public  mind,  a  van- 
tage ground  which  is  highly  prejudicial  to  truth,  and  to  the  interest 
of  mankind.  Until  the  promulgation  of  lilr.  Robertson's  opinions, 
no  one  ever  thought  of  saving  their  teeth  until  they  were  past  all 
remedy,  neglected  at  the  only  period  when  a  remedial  process  was 
available,  because  misled  by  the  supposed  inutility  of  any  preves- 
tive  means.  Generations  after  generations  have  languished  under 
an  insufferable  pain,  with  frequent  impaired  health ;  and  at  last 
have  been  obliged  to  submit,  in  spite  of  infallible  succedaneums,  to 
the  excruciating  torture  of  extraction :  thus  leaving  the  miserable 
sufierer,  most  frequently  the  young  and  the  fair,  with  the  ugliest 
defect  and  deformity  of  age.  In  twenty  millions  of  people  in  this 
country,  how  many  are  there,  on  the  average,  that  have  sound 
teeth  ?     Not  one  in  a  thousand.     In  fact,  the  disease  is  so  universal 
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that  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  original  sin^  and  meets  with  as 
little  compassion. 

Mr.  Robertson's  theory  is  totally  opposed  to  the  theories  of  Fox 
and  Bell,  but  what  is  better^  his  theory  is  fraught  with  incalculable 
good  in  its  results :  we  earnestly  call  upon  parents,  to  whom  their 
children's  health  and  happiness  is  dear,  to  procure  and  attentively 
consider  this  admirable  work  of  Mr.  Robertson,  which  we  at  once 
recognize  as  possessing,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  essential  mark  of 
truth,  that  is,  of  utility.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  second  edition  has 
already  appeared. 

Contrary  to  our  general  manner,  we  have  made  no  extracts  from 
the  work,  nor  have  we  entered  into  an  explanation  of  Mr.  Robert, 
son's  theory.  This  we  purposely  avoided,  convinced  that  when  pre- 
judice is  so  active  in  favour  of  old  errors,  a  new  theory  should  not 
be  cut  up  into  passages,  to  be  oUected  to  in  particulars,  but  left 
whole  and  complete,  with  all  its  rorce  of  demonstration  and  argu- 
ment  to  support  it. 


OUTLINES    OP    PERIODICAL    LITERATURE, 
RELATING  TO  THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES  &  PHILOSOPHY. 


The  London  and  Edmburgh  Philotophieal  MagaMtne  and  Journal  of  Science  ; 
conducted  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  F.B-S.  Richard  Taylor,  F.6.S.  and 
Richard  Phillips,  F.GS.    8vo,  London,  1839. 

July,  mdcccxxxix. — ^This  month^s  publication  ia  opened  with  two  short 
articles — ^Prof.  Miller's  note  on  the  velocity  of  sound,  and  Mr.  Richardson's 
notices  in  analytical  chemistry,  being  an  analysis  of  the  sesquichloride  of  car- 
bon, and  an  account  of  the  employment  of  chromate  of  lead  in  the  analysis  of 
organic  substances.  Then  comes  a  continuation  of  Mr.  Ivory's  Bakerian  lec- 
ture ;  his  subject,  the  theory  of  the  astronomical  refractions.  Another  por- 
tion of  Col.  Wright's  meteorological  observations  in  Colombia,  is  exhibited 
under  a  tabular  arrangement ;  and  these  are  followed  by  Dr.  Bowring's  de- 
scription of  the  boracci  and  lagoons  in  Tuscany ;  by  Prof.  Forbes'  fiirther 
communication  on  the  colours  of  the  atmosphere ;  by  Mr.  Mullin's  obser- 
vations on  an  improved  construction  of  the  wdtaic  sustaining  battery;  by 
Pro£  Thomson's  new  and  curious  geometrical  proposition,  and  by  Dr.  Thom- 
son's chemistry  ofpyroxpUc  spirit  and  its  compounds.  Dr.  Schweitzer's  ana- 
lysis of  sea>water,  as  it  exists  in  the  English  Channel  near  Bristol*  clearly 
shows  that  the  virtues  of  this  are  greatly  inferior  in  salutary  eneigy  to  those 
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of  the  mineral  waten  at  ABfabj-de-la-Zoacfa  and  other  medidaal  springs. 
The  three  last  original  contributions  are,  Mr.  Moi^gan^  on  the  use  of  the 
galvanic  battery  in  blasting :  Mr.  Fownes*  on  the  equivalent  of  carbon;  and 
Prof.  Ker8ten*s  on  the  leather-like  substance  found  upon  a  meadow,  with 
Pro£  Ehrenberg's  postscript  announdng  its  composition.  Last  of  aD  stand 
two  bibliographical  notices,  proceedings  of  the  TihrnsRan  Societj,  inteliigeoee, 
miscellanies,  and  meteorologicid  observations. 

SuppLzmiTT. — This  comprises  an  important  essay  of  Mr.  Henwood*!  on 
the  espanaive  action  of  steam  in  pumping  engines;  proceedings  of  the  njal, 
geological,  astronomical,  Cambridge  philosophical,  and  American  phiiiMspln- 
oai  eodetles;  intdligence  and  ndaceUanies,  with  title,  taUe of  cootenti^iad 
index  to  the  vohme. 

AuflvsT.— The  first  axtftde  in  this  nvmfaer  is  Mr.  Grtove's  commniiicatisB 
OB  the  inaction  of  amalgamated  cine  in  acidulated  water;  the  second  is  Hr. 
Hallhrdl^a  notice  of  his  discovery  of  a  lost  manuacrlpi  of  the  aeventfa  boek 
«f  the  Matheaurfical  Collections  of  Alexandrinus  Pappus,  who  flooiiriMd 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century ;  and  the  third  is  Mr.  Bicfaardson^ 
note  of  an  analysis  of  colophonite.  Dr.  Thomson,  of  Glasgow,  then  comes 
with  an  additional  portion  of  his  valuable  essay  on  pyrozylic  spirit  sod  iti 
compounds :  then  follows  another  section  of  CoL  Writ's  meteorological  ob- 
servations in  Colombia:  then  a  portion  of  Mr.  Ivory's  Bakerian  lecture  oo 
the  theory  of  astronomical  refractions:  and  then  Mr.  Weaver's  obser- 
vations on  the  older  stratified  rocks  of  North  Devon,  with  corrdstiTe 
remarks  concerning  transition  or  protozoic  regions  in  general — a  iketdi  in- 
volving questions  both  curious  and  important :  and  then  Mr.  Graved  inge- 
nious communication  on  the  functional  sjnmietry  exhibited  in  the  notitian 
of  certain  geometrical  porisms  when  they  are  stated  merely  with  reference  to 
the  arrangement  of  points:  it  is  illustrated  with  diagrams.  Dr.  Schoenbeia 
contributes  a  notice,  the  object  of  which  is  to  show  the  possibility  of  coo- 
structing  V4iltaic  arrangements  which,  as  to  their  mode  of  exciting  current 
electricity,  nrast  be  oensidered*  in  some  respects  at  least,  as  the  veryreTCne 
of  what  the  ordinary  hydro-electric  cireles  are.  In  a  report  on  the  progRH 
of  the  geological  map  of  Belgium,  M.  Dumont  embodies  obeervatioos  on  tbe 
equivalents  of  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  systems  in  Belgium;  thii  pradi- 
cal  article  is  followed  by  one  from  Mr.  Goddard  on  the  pohoisatei  of  ligbt 
by  living  animals :  nine  articles  of  intelligence  and  misoellanies  stand  neit 
in  order,  and  the  number  concludes  with  the  meteorological  ofaservatkni 
and  table. 

SspTEMBEB.— Here,  fhnn  the  pen  of  Dr.  Jacobi,  you  have  a  oooinuidei^ 
tion  on  the  method  of  producing  copies  of  engraved  copper-plates  by  vMt 
action;  on  the  supply  of  mixed  gases  for  Drummond's  light  by  ele(^roiyri>; 
on  the  application  of  electro-magnetism  as  a  motive  power  in  navigatkn ;  tnd 
on  electro-magnetic  currents.  Mr.  Lubbock  gives  a  paper  on  the  geneni 
solution  of  algebraical  equations ;  and  he  is  followed  by  C<A.  Wriglit  witb  a 
additionaiportionof  his  Colombian  meteorological  observations.  Tlienext 
article  merits  the  highest  consideration,  in  that  it  consists  of  instnictiom  ftr 
the  scientific  expedition  to  the  Antarctic  regions :  it  is  prepared  by  the  pre- 
sident and  ooundl  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  instructions  are  arrmgcd 
under  three  heads-.-phydcs  and  meteorobogy,  directions  for  raaUB^  netco- 
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rological  observations,  and  an  account  of  the  magnetical  instruments  em- 
ployed, and  the  mode  of  observations  to  be  adopted  in  the  magnetical  obser- 
vatories about  to  be  establifthed  by  the  government.  The  only  review  for 
this  month  is  that  of  Hailiwell's  Rara  Mathematica,  or  a  collection  of  treatises 
on  the  mathematics,  and  subjects  connected  with  them,  from  ancient  inedited 
manuscripts.  The  miscellaneous  articles,  with  intelligence  and  the  meteoro- 
logical observations,  finish  the  September  publication. 


The  Phreruiogkal  Jijurnal  and  Magaxme  of  Moral  Seienee^  published  quarter- 
ly :  edited  by  Hewett  CSotterell  Watson,  F.L.S.  8va,  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, 183a. 

Vox*  XIX,  Na  Lx,  JuLT,  1839. — ^This  Journal  is  methodically  distributed 
into  a  fivefold  arrangement — miscellaneous  papers,  cases  and  fiusts,  notices  of 
books,  short  articles  and  intelligence.  Seven  papers  compose  the  first  divi- 
sion, and  the  *<  leader**  consists  of  remarks  and  suggestions  explanatory  of  the 
general  purposes  of  a  projected  phrenological  association.  Then  follow  in 
succession  observations  on  the  sense  of  resistance,  on  the  social  effects  of  ac- 
quisitiveness, on  the  organs  of  concentrativeness  and  firmness,  on  oi^ganome- 
try,  with  the  description  and  figure  of  an  instrument  and  a  section  of  the 
brain,  and  on  the  fUnction  of  tune,  with  a  correspondence  relative  to  Mr. 
Watson*8  phrenological  lectures.  The  cases  and  facts  include  a  morbid  ex- 
citement of  destructiveness,  a  large  developement  of  evdntuatity  with  cor- 
responding talent,  a  peculiar  torpidity  of  conscientiousness,  the  cdBfect  on  off*- 
spring  from  mental  impressions  in  the  mother,  a  visit  to  Glasgow  Bridewell, 
the  developements  of  fourteen  andant  busts,  and  the  busts  in  the  exhibition 
of  the  Boyal  Academy.  Four  notices  of  books,  eleven  short  articles  and 
^ghteen  pieces  of  intelligence,  complete  the  sixtieth  quarterly  publication 
of  this  extraordinary  scientific  journal. 


The  NahifoUtty  illustrative  ^f  the  Animal^  Vegetable,  and  Mineral  Kingdomsy 
with  engravings ;  edited  by  Neville  Wood,  Esquire;  royal  8vo.,  London, 
183a 

No.  XXXIV,  July. — ^Mr.  Edwin  Lees  invites  attention  to  this  month's 
NatuiraUet  with  the  pleasantries  of  an  oracular  epistle  on  local  occurrences  in 
natural  history ;  then  you  have  an  amusing  tale  or  two  firom  Mr.  Russell, 
with  the  title  of  ornithological  selections  and  criticisms;  and  then  you  arrive 
at  a  natural  history  of  the  Blood-hound,  and  its  African  and  Spanish  varie- 
ties, by  a  lover  of  nature,  who  says  his  say  somewhat  cleverly,  after  the  gos- 
siping manner  of  the  man  of  dogs  and  horses,  who  styles  himself  Nimrod,  in 
the  Sporting  Magastine,  In  contrast  with  these  specimens  of  fine  penman- 
ship, are  good  analytical  sketches  of  European  ornithology,  taken  firom  the 
Analyst,  to  the  extent  of  about  six  pages.  Mr.  Hall  then  discusses  the  ha- 
bits and  peculiarities  of  ten  C's  among  the  British  plants,  and  retails,  with  an 
entertaining  air  of  originality,  the  derivations  of  their  Latin  names.    For  a 
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Jufy  correspondence,  ^rou  find  two  epistles,  one  very  short  and  the  other  ra- 
ther long,  but  enlivened  with  a  malediction  on  "  all  Tillage  gunners  who 
wantonly  slay  the  most  elegant  creatures  of  the  almighty  world."  On  resell- 
ing the  *' Naturalist^s  IJterary  Portrait  Gallery,"  you  are  Aimishedwith 
a  very  brief  translated  character  of  Prof.  Ango,  instead  of  a  famgrqihicil 
sketch :  hence  you  are  led  to  regard  the  professor  as  a  wonderfully  fuao j 
philosopher :  his  portrait  is  a  bladk  picture,  with  '*  hair  curling,  and  a  fine 
meridional  head,  possessing  a  power  of  will  and  reflection  in  the  muscolir 
contraction  of  its  temples."  The  proceedings  of  natural-history  societies  are 
those  of  the  zoological,  geological,  Unnsean,  Hull  literary  and  philosophical, 
Dublin  royal  zoological,  and  the  Warrington  phrenologicaL  This  number  of 
the  NaiuraHit  finishes  with  four  brief  extracts  from  foreign  publiotions; 
five  reviews  of  new  wotka ;  literary  intelligence,  selected  poetry,  and  miacel- 
lanies. 

No.  zxxv,  August*— for  this  oace^  the  NaturaUgt  opens  with  a  veiy  odo- 
riferous article  from  the  pen  of  a  **  botanical  looker-on,"  wiio  expatiates  witk 
exceeding  sweetness  on  the  Rose  and  its  loveliness.  Next  on  the  list  atsnds 
a  sketch  of  European  ornithology ;  and  in  copying  this  fhmi  the  Avaltit 
Mr.  Keville  Wood  has  recourse  to  another  of  his  selfish  tricks :  he  has  so 
authority  for  prefixing  Dr.  Palmer^  name  to  the  article^  and  the  elfect  of 
this  practice  is  to  create  a  fidse  representation.  Article  the  third  is  eopied 
from  the  DiMin  MedUmi  Pren  of  hut  June,  and  it  bears  tlie  title,  *«  HsfalU 
of  the  Fitchet  Weasel  or  Polecat,  by  a  Student  of  Nature,"  in  idiose  head,  a 
phrenologist  might  say,  the  organs  x  and  xxxxu  are  pleasantly  predominsnt 
^-prolixity  and  wordiness  diminish  its  merits.  Mr.  Leviaon  fur^ahea  aa  ad- 
ditional portion  of  his  comparative  phrenology ;  and  Mr.  Hall  does  the  aame 
with  his  composition  on  British  plants  and  their  LAtin  name*.  The  corns- 
poodence  is  occupied  with  **  random  remarks  on  natural  history,  fay  Mr.  B. 
Pigott,  a  junior  entomologist,"  and  a  commendatory  c^tificate  m  fiivoor  of 
the  NatunUiiiy  by  ^  an  admirer."  Then,  in  due  form,  come  the  prooeedii^ 
of  natural-history  societies,  the  reviews  of  new  publications,  the  iiteraiy  in- 
telligence, selected  poetry,  and  six  little  miscellanies. 

No.  XXXVI,  September. — Mr,  Hamilton  contributes  a  valuable  artide  to 
this  month*s  publication,  in  the  shape  of  observations  on  the  prscticsbility 
and  advantages  of  the  culture  of  wheat  witiain  the  tropica,  and  more  especi- 
ally in  the  British  West-Indian  settlements :  this  subject  merits  the  stteo- 
tion  of  intertropical  agriculturists.  After  him  comes  Mr.  Wright  with  a  con- 
cise but  elegant  outline  of  the  comparative  structure  of  the  origans  of  locomo- 
tion in  radiated  animals ;  and  this  writer  is  followed  by  Mr.  HaU  wilk  a 
fi-esh  portion  of  his  essay  on  British  plants  and  their  Latin  names.  Mr.  Pe- 
ter Rylands  then  gives  a  glance  at  the  habits  of  the  Adephaga*  snd  i» 
glance  sparkles  with  the  brightness  of  an  eye  enamoured  of  its  otgect.  Ano- 
ther skcich  of  European  ornithology  is  furnished  by  Mr.  N.  Wood,  sad 
Prof.  Meyen  presents  contributions  towards  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  Spongilhi  imoutiria,  the  fresh-water  sponge,  in  an  English  translatioiL  Os 
this  oceasioB,  the  botanical  looker-out  is  poetical  and  pleasant  in  hia  exeor- 
■ive  speculations ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  editor's  complaisant  soqusiBt- 
ance,  Mr.  Rylands,  takes  all  the  **  correspondence"  into  his  own  manageBBCDt 
For  the  test,  you  have  the  brief  proceedings  of  three  societies ;  three  lictie 
extracts  rehiting  to  eoology ,  from  foreign  publications ;  two  reviews,  a  nstice 
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of  Mr.  Turley^s  "  First  Lines  of  Education ;  selected  poetry ;  and  the  chap- 
ter of  misceUaniea^  which  is  unusually  miacellaneous  and  edifying. 


The  Mogazme  qf  Natural  HuUfry^  and  JmmuU  i^f  Zoologif^  Botany ^  MineralO' 
^,  GeaiQsnfy  and  MeUorologih  conducted  by  Edward  Charlesworth,  F.6.S. 
8vo^  London,  1830. 

No.  xxxiy  July,  1839. — ^Mr.  Lyell  introduces  this  month's  publication 
with  an  admirable  communication  on  the  relative  ages  of  the  tertiaiy  depo- 
sits commonly  called  crag  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suflolk :  a  list  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  fossils,  from  the  Nitrwkh  eragy  is  appended  to  this  paper,  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  city  and  of  Southwold  is  given  for  their  locality. 
Another  portion  of  Dr.  Bachman's  monograph  of  the  genus  Sctunuy  with  de- 
scriptions of  new  species  and  their  varieties,  contains  the  doctor's  characters 
of  four  species,  with  their  habits  and  geographical  distribution.  Mr.  O^Sby 
continues  his  observations  on  the  history  and  classification  of  the  Marsupial 
quadrupeds  of  New  Holland,  and  his  valuable  article  exhibits  a  very  natural 
andphilosophicalarrangementof  the  Marsupial  tribe.  With  an  additional 
section  of  his  illustrated  iraological  notices,  Mr.  Charlesworth  describes  and 
represents  the  fossilized  lower  jaw  of  a  Mammoth  from  the  I>ogger  Bank, 
the  tooth  of  an  Otodu$  from  the  London  clay,  and  a  silicified  Zoophyte  from 
the  Kentish  chalk :  his  figures  are  bold  and  beautiful.  Dr.  Drummond*s  ob- 
servations on  Fossil  Iftfuaoria  found  in  Ireland,  make  known  the  important 
discovery,  ascertained  by  microscopical  investigation,  that  Mr.  William 
Thompson  has  been  the  first  to  detect  fossil  infusorial  remains  in  the  British 
islands:  his  specimens  are  figured  with  great  distinctness.  In  a  letter,  which 
is  given  both  in  French  and  English,  Fro£  Agassiz  vindicates  his  motives  in 
producing  a  cheap  French  version  of  Sowerby's  Mineral  Conehology  ef  Great 
Britain ;  and,  in  an  editorial  note,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  produced  to 
show  that  the  divine  maxim — Do  at  you  would  he  done  ^— has  any  thing  but 
a  conspicuous  appearance  in  the  conduct  of  this  distinguished  foreign  natura- 
list. The  July  terminates  with  two  brief  reviews,  and  Mr.  Newman's  de- 
scriptions of  new  PapiUitBf  for  a  short  communication. 

Na  XXXII,  AuonsT..»Mr.  Hogg  here  proceeds  with  his  essay  on  the  clas- 
sifications of  the  amphibious  tribes ;  and  this  is  followed  by  a  continuation  of 
Dr.  Bachman's  elaborate  monograph  of  the  genus  SoiurtUy  with  descriptions 
of  new  species  and  their  varieties.  Dr.  Clarke  gives  illustrations  of  the  geo- 
logy of  the  sonth-east  coast  of  Dorsetshire ;  and,  after  it,  come  two  reviews 
of  expeditions  into  southern  and  interior  Africa,  the  observations  being 
confined  to  subjects  of  natural  history.  With  an  editorial  note,  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Sowerby  on  the  French  edition  of  his  Mineral  Conchotogy^  and  two  short 
communications,  bring  this  month's  publication  to  a  conclusion. 

No.  XXXIII,  September. — ^This  commences  with  a  large  extract,  from  the 
proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society,  of  Prof.  Owen's  observations  on  the 
relation  existing  between  the  Argonaut^shell  and  its  cephalopodous  inhabi- 
tant :  he  r^ards  the  facts  already  ascertained  to  be  decisive  in  proof  that 
the  cepbalopod  of  the  argonaut  is  the  true  fabrication  of  its  shelL  For  a 
second  article,  you  find  another  series  of  Mr.  Clarke's  illustrations  of  the 
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geology  of  the  south-east  of  Dorsetshire,  with  ten  explanatory  figures.    Mr. 
Gamer  then  continues  his  essay  on  the  anatomy  of  the  Lamellibranchiate 
conchiferous  animals  :  then  Mr.  8.  V.  Wood  announces  the  discovery  <^ 
fossil  quadrumanous  remains  near  Woodbridge  in  Suffolk ;  and  then  Pro£ 
Owen  describes  Mr.  W.*s  newly  discovered  fossil,  which  is  represented  in 
three  distinctly  sketched  wood-cuts:  it  is  a  tooth  of  one  of  the  Macaddaei 
with  part  of  the  lower  jaw.    Two  more  of  Mr.  Charlesworth's  illustrated 
Zoological  notices  are  next  given :  they  relate  to  the  discovery  of  a  portion 
of  an  Oppossum's  jaw  in  the  London  clay  near  Woodbridge,  and  to  some 
fossil  teeth  of  the  genus  Lamma,  from  the  same  deposit :  this  is  an  interest- 
ing paper  and  has  eight  illustrations  of  the  writer's  valuable  remarks.    Mr. 
Moiris  communicates  the  first  portion  of  a  systematic  catalogue  of  the 
Fossil  Plants  of  Great  Britain :  his  list  includes  the  distinctive  characters  of 
twenty  genera  and  forty-four  species  of  the  cryptogamous  tribe.    Mr.  M. 
might  derive  a  reasonable  share  of  gratification  from  an  attentive  survey  of 
the  Fossil  Y^^tables  represented  in  the  beautifully  graphic  plates  with 
which  the  late  Mr.  Mammatt's  Geohgieal  Facts  are  so  richly  and  usefully 
illustrated.    A  curious  note  of  Mr.  Shuckard's  on  the  pensile  nests  of  the 
British  wasps,  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  S.  Y.  Wood's  article  on  the  Fossil  shells 
of  the  crag,  intended  as  an  addition  to  the  British  tertiary  fossils :  he  ranges 
them  all  as  Bulhe  and  designates  eleven  species,  one  of  which  only  is  fimn 
mammaliferous  crag  and  the  reR  from  the  coralline.    Among  the  abort 
communications,  which  are  seven  in  number,  is  a  note  stating  that  PraC 
Mosander  of  Stockholm  has  discovered,  in  the  ore  called  cerite,  a  new  metal 
to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  LtmUnmm  ;  its  colour  is  grey,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  be  soft  and  ductile;   it  constitutes  the  fifty-fifth  elementaiy 
body. 


AnnaU  (/  NtOwral  History ;  w  Magasnne  qf  Zootogyj  Boiany^  and  Ciishyy; 
conducted  by  Sir  W.  Jardine,  Bart,  P.  J.  Selby,  £sq..  Dr.  Johnston,  Sir 
W.  J.  Hooker,  and  Richard  Taylor,  F.Ii.S.  8vo.,  London,  1899^  with 
graphic  illustrations. 

Na  XVIII,  JuLT,  MDCOCXxxix.-— Under  the  title  JlftfcsOsfiea  Zoolflyies,  Dr. 
Johnston  describes  three  species  of  the  British  Nereides,  and  a  plate  which 
will  form  part  of  the  supplement  to  the  present  volume.  Capt.  Cook  then 
resujnes  his  remarks  on  the  Pinius  and  Abie$j  with  notes  on  a  new  species; 
and,  in  a  supplementary  paper  on  the  synonymy  of  Passandra^  by  Mr.  New- 
man, three  species  are  characterized.  The  next  is  a  very  curious  and  inter- 
esting article  on  the  morphology  of  the  Ascidia  of  plants,  firom  the  pen  of 
Pro£  Morren :  he  concludes,  from  a  legitimate  induction,  that  the  varioiis 
ascidia  have  a  similar  organic  composition,  and  that  they  all  are  metsnnr^ 
phoses  of  the  leaf  and  particularly  of  the  blade  of  this  organ.  In  a  continu- 
ation of  his  specimen  of  the  New  Zealand  botany,  Mr.  A.  Cunningham  treats 
of  nineteen  additional  species,  distinguishing  their  characters  and  habitates : 
his  list  now  includes  six  hundred  articles.  Prof.  Kersten  relates  his  experi- 
ments on  a  leatheT'like  substance  found  in  a  meadow ;  and,  from  these,  be 
derives  the  opinion  that  this  substance  results  from  an  agg^regaUon  of  leaves 
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from  which  the  green  colouring  matter,  the  extractive  matter,  and  also  the 
oi^ganic  matters,  have  entirely  disappeared :  in  a  postscript  to  this  accounts 
Pro£  Ehrenberg  has  ascertained>  from  a  microscopic  examination,  that  this 
meadow-leather  consists  most  distinctly  of  Conferva  eapeltans^  C.  pusietaR$j 
and  Oacillatoria  Rmosa^  forming  a  compact  felt  bleached  by  the  sun  on  the 
upper  surfiice,  and  including  some  tree-leaves  and  blades  of  grass,  with  a 
number  of  silicious  in/iuaria  lying  scattered  among  the  conferves.  From  col- 
lections sent  to  Prof.  Hooker  from  Van  Dieman*s  Land,  by  Messrs.  Lau  - 
rence  and  Gunn,  an  essay  towards  a  flora  of  that  country  has  been  contrl- 
buted  by  Mr.  Berkeley :  in  this  he  characterizes  twenty-seven  Fungi  and 
one  of  the  Alga&,  illustrating  his  descriptions  with  three  pictorial  figures. 
For  information  respecting  botanical  travellers,  there  is  an  entertaining  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Oardner*s  journeys  in  Brazil,  and  his  observations  on  the  plants 
of  that  inunense  and  Uttle-explored  region.  With  two  bibliographical  no- 
tices, the  proceedings  of  the  zoological,  the  Tweedside  physical  and  antiqua- 
rian, and  the  Edinburgh  botanical  societies,  five  miscellanies,  and  the  mete- 
orological observations  and  table,  the  Jufy  Annab  are  completed. 

No.  xiz,  August. — Mr.  Selby  introduces  a  continuation  of  his  Fawna  of 
the  Twizdl  estate,  with  some  general  observations,  and  an  account  of  a  sweet 
device,  alike  ingenious  and  successful,  for  capturing  the  lepidopterous  night- 
fliers  :  his  present  lists  include  640  species  of  the  coleopterous,  and  360  of 
the  lepidopterous  insects.  He  is  followed  by  Mr.  Berkeley  with  descriptions 
of  116  exotic  fungi,  and  a  plate  exhibiting  four  illustrations.  In  additional 
remarks  on  the  generic  distribution  of  the  British  Hydromyridie,  Mr.  Hall- 
day  treats  of  Hydrellia  with  three  sub-genera,  and  Ephydra  with  eleven  sub- 
genera, characterizing  fifteen  species  under  the  former,  and  thirty-five  of 
Uie  former  genus  of  dipterous  insects.  You  then  have  Prof.  Morren*s  fur- 
ther remarks  on  the  morphology  of  the  Ascidia  of  plants ;  Mr.  Walker's  de- 
scriptions of  British  Chalddites,  of  which  eleven  species  and  thirteen  varie. 
ties  are  enumerated ;  an  account  of  two  genera  of  the  Passiflone,  by  Mr. 
Harvey,  with  two  plates  and  twenty -five  representative  figures;  a  list  of 
fossil  Mammifera  firom  the  basin  of  the  Bio  das  Velhas,  by  Dr.  Lund,  with 
an  extract  of  some  of  the  distinguishing  characters ;  and,  last  of  all,  Mr. 
Bentham  gives  an  enumeration  of  plants  collected  by  Mr.  Schomburgk  in 
British  Guiana.    Tou  then  pass  to 

No.  XX,  which  is  supplementary,  and  opens  with  an  addition  to  Mr» 
Schomburgk's  list,  carrying  it  on  to  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-second  spe- 
cies. A  communication  from  Capt.  DuCane,  on  the  metamorphoses  of  the 
Crustacea,  is  illustrated  by  a  plate  with  six  very  distinct  figures ;  and,  from 
Mr.  Dickie*s  remarks  on  the  Fumarianae,  you  pass  on  to  a  bibUographical  no- 
tice of  Pro£  Jones'  General  Outline  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  The  proceedings 
of  the  zoological  and  Linnaean  societies  are  copious  and  interesting :  the 
nilBcellanies  are  seven  in  number,  short  but  valuable ;  and,  after  them,  the 
meteorological  tables  and  observations  complete  the  third  volume  of  this 
highly  meritorious  scientific  joumaL 

No  XXI. — Mr.  Gray  ushers  in  the  September  Annals  very  interestingly 
with  descriptions  of  some  Mammalia  discovered  in  Cuba,  and  an  account  of 
their  habits.  The  aninuils,  here  characterized,  are  bats,  and  five  out  of  the 
ei^t  species  are  new :  there  is  a  plate  with  four  figures  hi  illustration.  A 
first  extract  from  Mr.  Tweedie's  rough  notes  of  a  journey  across  the  Pampas 
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of  Buenos  Ayres  to  Tucumin,  in  1835 1  this  records  a  variety  of  important 
botanicsl  and  zoological  remarks,  and  these  are  followed  bj  Mr.  Mackaj'i 
observations  on  TrilobiteSy  founded  on  a  comparison  of  their  structure  with 
that  of  living  Crustacea.  Next  in  order,  stands  another  portion  of  Mr.  A. 
Cunningham's  specimen  ot  the  botany  of  the  New  Zealand  iskads ;  and,  in 
this,  ten  species  and  their  habitates  are  described.  There  is  then  a  note  of 
Dr.  Wagner's  on  the  MacrosoeUdes  roseH  or  smoothed  inaect -eating  mouie : 
then  the  characters  of  two  new  species — Pancratium  lortfuonim  and  P.  tnmh 
thum.^^  amaryllidiean  plants :  and  then  a  fresh  number  of  Mr.  Walter 
descriptions  of  British  Chalridites,  comprizing  nine  species  and  one  vaiietj. 
A  valuable  paper  naakeo  the  last  of  the  original  communications :  it  is  inti- 
tuled, instructions  relative  to  botany  and  vegetable  physiology,  for  the  sdp 
entific  expedition  to  the  antarctic  regions,  prepared  by  the  president  and 
council  of  the  Royal  Society :  these  instructions  will  greatly  fiidlitate 
researches  for  the  promotion  of  natural  history.  Six  bibliographical  notioei^ 
mostly  brief  ones,  bring  you  to  the  proceedings  of  learned  societies — the  Zo- 
ological and  Linnaean — ^those  of  the  kormer  being  reported  at  great  leogtii, 
in  conformity  with  their  importance.  Four  miscellanies  bring  yoo  to 
the  meteorological  observations  and  tables^  with  which  the  September 
closes. 
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HtidMerger  JahriMther  der  lAieraiiir  unt^  MUwirkmg  der  vier  FaaOtUtm  n- 
ttigiri  vtm  Geh.  Raih.  F.  C.  Schltntr^  Gtb  Hojvath  Mimeks  tmd  B^rmik  Ckr- 
Bahr.  £rstes  Heft.  Januar,  1839.  (The  H^delbeig  Annual  of  liteia- 
tuxe,  under  the  direction  of  the  four  Faculties,  &c.) 

This  periodical  contains  reviews  upon  the  following  woricsi  Geoige  Sand, 
by  the  Count  Theobald  de  Walsh,  Ac. ;  the  Unpublished  WriUngs  of  Dr. 
Albert  Beuggers^  formerly  minister  of  the  Helvetic  BepubHc ;  Remem- 
brances of  Spain,  &c ;  Duke  Albert  the  Bold,  ancestor  of  the  Royal  Hone 
of  Saxony,  1838,  &c.;  Manual  of  the  French  Civil  Law,  by  Zachaiia,  1837; 
Writings  of  Fredrick  of  Ghent,  a  memorial ;  RepresenuUon  of  the  Present 
SUte  of  Agriculture  in  Great  Britain,  2  vols.  1838.  The  next  division  of 
this  review  includes  uwki  or>  phptie*  (Physikalische  Literatur>.J£]ements  of 
Experimental  Physics  and  of  Meteorology,  1837*  by  M.  PouiUet ;  lepoit  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Naturalist  Society  of  Basle^  from  August,  1836;  to 
July,  1838 ;  the  Influence  of  the  Seasons  on  the  Mortality  of  the  sereial 
ages  in  Belgium,  by  A.  Quetelet;  Experiments  on  the  Mean  Density  of 
the  Earth  by  means  of  the  Drehwage^  by  F.  Reich,  1838;  Blasedow  sod  bi» 
Son,  a  serio-comic  romance,  by  Kail  Gutzkow,  1838;  an  Essay  on  Soda! 
Physics,  or  on  Man  and  the  development  of  his  £uulties,  by  A.  Quetelel, 
183&    This  review  closes  with  a  notice  of  the  classic  literature  of  the  year ; 
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Pausanius*  description  of  Greece,  by  Schubart  and  Walz{  Homeri  Odyssea, 
with  annotation!  bjr  Censius ;  Greek  anthology,  by  Bachlus ;  Oratores  At- 
t]ci»  hj  Baiterua;  If  2%f^mr§t  rm  §miiftuf»  Xenophonitifl  quae  exBtant,  hy 
Schneider,  &c 


Neue  Jahrbiieher  fur  PhiMogU  ynd  Paedagogik  Oder  KriHaohe  Bihlioikekfur 
doM  Sehul  und  UrUerriehttwesen  in  Verhmdung  wUi  emem  Vereine  von  Ge- 
lehrten,  heranugegehen^  von  Dr.  Gotifried  Seebode,  M.  Johanny  Christian  John, 
und  Prof,  Reinhold  Klatz.  (New  Annual  for  Philology  and  Pedagogical 
Science,  or  critical  library  for  school  affairs  and  teaching,  published  In 
connection  with  an  union  of  learned  men,  by  Dr.  G.  Seebode,  &c.) 

The  whole  of  the  papers  are  confined  to  new  editions  of  the  classics,  the 
examination  of  school  affidrs,  and  modes  of  teaching,  &c. 


Annalen  der  Pharmaeie,  Band  xxzix.  Heft  1.  Hefausgegeben  unter  mit- 
wirkung  der  H.  H.  Dumas,  Paris,  Graham,  London,  yon  Friedrich  W5h- 
ler  und  Justus  Liebig.  (Annals  of  Pharmacie,  vol.  xxix,  part  Ist ;  pub- 
lished (with  the  assistance  of  H.  H.  Dumas,  Paris,  and  Graham,  London), 
by  Fredrick  WOhler  and  Justus  Liebig.    January,  Heidelberg,  1839. 

Amoho  the  most  important  papers  are,  an  examination  of  the  Constitution 
of  Oxalic  Acid,  Nitrous  Add,  Phosphoric  Acid,  and  Vitriolic  Acid  Salts,  Ac, 
by  Dr.  Graham ;  on  a  new  combination  of  Cyanigine  with  iron  by  Pelouze ; 
also  on  an  examination  of  &tty  bodies,  by  Pelouze ;  on  the  proportion  of 
animal  and  earthy  nuitter  in  the  different  bones  of  the  human  body,  by  G. 
O.  Bees,  &c 


AmuJen  der  Phytik  und  Chemie,  Herausgegeben  zu  Berlin  von  J.  G.  Poggen- 
dorC  Band  xxxxvi,  Strick  1, 1839.  (Annals  of  Physicks  and  Chemistry, 
published  at  Berlin  by  J.  G.  Poggendorff.    Vol.  46,  Part  1st,  1839.) 

This  most  admirable  publication  contains  original  papers  on  the  following 
subjects— eleventh  series  of  experimental  inquiries  on  electricity,  by  Michal 
Faraday ;  a  plan  of  experiments,  by  the  help  of  which  the  theory  of  emis- 
sions and  undulations  can  be  placed  upon  the  most  positive  proof,  by  Arago ; 
method  for  the  examination  of  steel,  wrought  and  cast-iron,  by  Berzelius ; 
coDtributions  to  organic  chemistry,  by  C.  Lowigs ;  on  the  elasticity  of  some 
condensed  gasses,  by  B.  Bunsen ;  upon  a  new  magnetic -electrometer,  by 
Nieff ;  observations  on  the  electrical  Polarization  of  solid  and  fluid  conduc- 
tors, by  C.  F.  SchSnbein.  The  two  latest  numbers  of  this  periodical  con- 
tain important  communications  from  the  most  distinguished  philosophers  of 
Germany,  France,  and  England ;  the  twelfth  series  of  experiments  on  elec- 
tricity, by  Faraday;  contributions  on  the  electro-chemical  phenomenon 
(Merkwiirdigkeiten)  of  the  nitrous  add  solution  of  silven  by  G.  H.  Fech- 
ner ;  on  electro-magnetism,  as  a  moving  power,  by  Yoisselmano ;  new  ob- 
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senrations  on  the  voltaic  polariEation  of  solid  and  fluid  conductors  by  Scbfin- 
bein.  Part  seventh  contains  Mmilar  valuable  papers  on  the  attractioD  of  the 
electro-magnate,  by  Jacobi  and  Lenz;  on  the  chymical  operation  of  a  weak 
electrical  stream  long  continued,  by  6.  Bird ;  on  the  electrical  polaricatiao 
of  metals,  by  Henrici;  observations  upon  coloured  glass,  by  Splittexgerber; 
on  some  of  the  changes  of  the  electro-magnetic  condition  of  the  sur&ce  of 
zinc,  in  contact  with  an  alkaline  fluid  under  the  influence  of  the  electrictl 
stream,  by  P.  S.  Munck  af  Rosenschold. 


DeuUche  Vierteljakn  ^cArt/2,--Januar-Marz,  1839.    (The  German  Qwr- 
teriy  Magazine,— January  to  March,  1839.) 

This  very  ably  conducted  periodical,  which  consists  of  no  less  than  325 
closely-printed  pages,  contains  a  series  of  articles  of  the  most  interestiof^ 
instructive,  and  diversified  kind.  The  principal  subjecta  are,  on  the  spirit 
and  character  of  the  German  periodicals;  on  German  influence  in  the 
United  States  of  America ;  the  intellectual  life  and  scientific  impulse  in 
Italy;  on  the  elevation  of  the  Bogota,  by  Humboldt;  consolation  for  tiie 
faint-hearted ;  French  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  particulariy  with 
Germany ;  on  the  deficiency  of  fuel  (wood,  Holznoth),  &c. 


Jahrbiicher  fur  ufU»eruehaftliehe  Kritik,  Herauagegeben  von  der  Sodetat  fur 
wissenachaftliche  Kritik  zu  Berlin.  Jan.,  Feb^  und  Marz,  1839.  (Annu- 
al for  Scientific  Criticism,  published  tbr  the  Society  of  Scientific  Criti- 
cism, Berlin,  &c.) 

The  three  numbers  included  in  this  notice  fiiUy  maintain  the  high  cha- 
racter of  the  work.  The  table  of  contents  presents  man j  and  various  sah- 
jects  of  the  highest  excellence.  Among  the  principal  are,  on  the  origin  of 
Episcopacy  in  the  Christian  Church,  &c.^  by  Banes ;  History  of  the  new 
philosophy  of  Ludwig  Feuerbach ;  slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  by  Gasparin ; 
Claudii  Ptolemsei  Geographise,  libri  octo ;  Wilberg,  national  and  politicai 
economy,  by  Riedel,  mathematics  as  a  system  considered,  by  Dr.  H.  Bur- 
henne ;  literary  travel  in  Italy,  to  discover  the  source  of  the  Bohemian  and 
Moravian  history,  by  Franz  Palacky ;  history  of  the  lost  systems  of  philo- 
sophy in  Germany,  from  Kant  to  Hegel;  Becker*s  history  of  the  world ; 
the  perfect  organization  of  the  Infusoria,  a  look  into  the  deep  oiganic  li& 
of  nature,  by  Ehrenberg;  Goethe*s  Iphigenie;  HegePs  lectures  on  Cl^ 
thetics,  &c 


Errata. — Page  5,  and  throughout  the  paper,  for  ratio  of  convictioofl  to 
acquittals,  read  ratio  of  convictions  to  commitments.  Ih.  In  the  last  Hoe  of 
column  sixth,  Jor  .7702,  read  .7267-  Page  8,  line  25,  for  77  read  72,  and>r 
ten  read  five. 
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DIVI      BOTANICI; 

Om  BKVTCHE8    OF    BOTAKI8T8    WHOSE    MERITS    ARE    COMMEMORATED   IK 

TBE    APPELLATIOKS    OP    PLAKTS. 

ARTICLE    IV. 

Phytolooists  have  occasionally  encouraged  an  amiable  fondness 
for  retracing  the  origin  of  their  science  to  the  remotest  times  :  ne- 
vertheless, the  beginning  of  its  primitive  advances  remain  unchron- 
icled  in  the  records  of  intellectual  enterprise.  Moreover,  although, 
from  the  youth  of  his  being,  man  would  necessarily  be  induced  to 
draw  many  elements  of  his  subsistence  from  the  productions  of  vege- 
table nature,  yet  hitherto  no  evidence  has  been  adduced  to  show  that 
other  than  a  mere  instinctive  acquaintance  with  the  qualities  of  escu- 
lent or  medicinal  plants  was  possessed  by  the  dispersed  inhabitants  of 
the  world,  subsequently  to  those  tremendous  convulsions  of  its  struc- 
ture which  wrought,  from  the  wrecks  of  herbs  and  shrubs  and  trees, 
the  "  carboniferous  formations*'  on  the  globe,  where  they  are  now  so 
extensively  detected  by  the  geologist,  and  employed  in  the  most 
extraordinary  operations  of  Science  and  the  Arts.  When  the 
remains  of  ancient  Egyptian  sculpture,  with  their  hieroglyphic  cha- 
racters, are  methodically  examined,  they  furnish  proofs,  in  the  figures 
of  flowers,  that  certain  vegetables  had  been  immemorially  appropri- 
ated by  the  national  priesthood  as  determinate  mystical  symbols — 
perhaps  as  objects  of  superstitious  veneration,  like  the  wild  Celtic 
worship  of  the  oak  and  its  parasitic  misseltoe. '     Among  these  alle- 

^  Viscum  album  Is  a  remarkable  parasitic  evergreen,  never  known  to  grow 
upon  the  ground.  Generally,  in  this  country,  the  plant  is  found  on  the  ash, 
faasel,  lime,  willow,  elm,  white  beam,  hawthorn,  service,  maple,  willow,  quick- 
en, elm,  crab^  and  pear ;  most  frequently,  on  the  apple-tree )  rarely,  on  the 
oak.  The  misseltoe  has  yellowish  foliage:  its  berries  are  milk-white,  and  so 
viscous  as  to  serve  for  bhnd-iime.  When  these  fidl,  they  adhere  to  the 
branches  of  the  tree  on  which  the  plant  vegetates,  and  strike  root  into  its 
bark,  or  are  carried  to  other  trees  by  birds.  The  Druids,  who  were  the  an- 
cient Celtic  mystagogues,  entertained  an  exceedingly  superstitious  venera- 
tion for  the  Misseltoe  of  the  Oak,  assigning  it  an  awfiil  precedency  in  their 
political  and  religious  observances.  They  also  professed  a  high  opinion  of 
its  medicinal  virtues,  esteeming  it  a  iSMfMtma  or  remedy  for  all  diseases. 
For  tliese  reasons,  it  was  gathered  with  the  most  pompous  ceremonies  and 
scdemn  invocations  to  the  All-Healings  All-Saving  Power  to  give  It  benefi- 
cent efiicacy  in  the  application.    From  an  amusing  chorographer  and  anti- 
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gorical  plants,  the  lotos,^  colocasia,'  penea,^  papyrus,'  sqmll/  and 
banana,  7  were  consecrated  as  the  representatives  of  the  most  sublime 

quarj,  we  derive  this  information  respecting  the  dniidic  rite  of  ooosecntiiv 
Ueheloar  the  lofty  grower,  the  misKltoe.  **  In  such  gloomy  shadows  as  thej 
most  usually,  for  contemplation,  retired  their  ascending  thoughts  into,  after 
strict  search  finding  an  oak  whereon  a  mistleto  grew,  on  the  sixth  dajr  of  tiie 
moon  (above  all  other  times)  on  which  was  the  beginning  of  their  jear,  the^ 
religiously  and  with  invocation  brought  them  to  a  ceremonial  banquet  mate- 
riaJs  for  a  sacrifice,  with  two  white  bulls  filleted  on  the  horns,  all  which  thev 
placed  under  the  oak.  One  of  them**  (the  arch-druid  generally)  **  honoured 
with  that  function,  clothed  all  in  white,  dimlM  the  tree  and  with  a  golden 
knife  or  scithe  he  cuts  the  mistleto,  winch  they  solemnly  wrap  up  in  one  of 
their  white  garments.  Then  they  sacrifice  the  bulls ;  earnestly  calling  on 
the  AU-Healing  Deity  to  make  it  prosperous  and  happy  on  whomsoever  they 
shall  bestow  it,  and  accounted  it  both  a  preservative  agidnst  all  poisons,  and  a 
remedy  sgainst  sterility.**— Note  on  Song  is  of  Drayton's  PafyaUion.  This 
most  curious  and  elaborate  production  was  first  pubUriied  with  the  title  Pd|F- 
Albkmf  a  chorographical  description  of  all  the  tracts,  rivers,  mountaini^ 
forests,  and  other  parts  of  this  renowned  Isle  of  Great  Britain :  a  poem,  in 
two  parts;  folio,  London,  1612.  The  medicinal  properties  ascribed  to  the 
Misseltoe  were  enumerated  by  Pliny,  and  have  been  repeated  with  various 
approbation  by  herbalists,  even  to  recent  times.— Plinii  Hittonm  JVmiurmSi, 
libb  xvi,  cap.  41 ;  lib.  xxiv,  cap.  4. 

*  This  beauteous  vegetable  grows  abundantly  in  the  Nile  and  its  tribu- 
tary waters :  anciently,  its  magnificent  flowers  were  employed  for  crowning 
the  Egyptian  deities  and  kings :  it  is  still  seen  on  the  figures  of  Osiris,  Anti- 
nous,  and  other  sacred  personages :  and,  nowadays  as  heretofore,  its  feculent 
roots  are  used  as  food,  and  they  have  a  taste  resembling  that  of  the  poCatoe. 
Prospcro  Alpino,  M.D.,  visited  Egypt  and  the  Mediterrsnean  islands  in 
A.D.  1580:  in  separate  figures,  he  represents  the  root,  leaves,  and  flowers  of 
the  Lotus,  accompanying  them  with  a  curious  dissertation.— i7i«lor»a  JEgfpti 
NatwraJu^  4to,  Lugd.  Bat.  1735;  tom.  ii,  p.  76)  seven  flgures.  De  PlanHt 
EjcalUfU,  LiM  duo,  4to,  Yenetiis,  1699,  p.  213-29.  C  S.  Sonini,  Vojft^  Jtm 
h  Haute  et  la  Baswe  Egypte,  8va  Pazis,  1800 ;  tom.  i,  p.  S6L  This  plant  is 
the  Nymphsea  /olot,  in  modem  botany. 

■  Herodotus,  and  all  the  ancient  writers  on  natural  history,  speak  of  this 
plant  as  having  been  immemorially  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  in 
Egypt  for  its  alimentary  qualities :  its  roots  and  leaves  are  esculent,  and 
have  a  gratehil  taste :  by  the  Arabs,  it  is  denominated  Sdtier  :  it  delists  in 

a  humid  soil Aipino  and  SaninL    This  is  the  Arum  adoeotia,  an  exoticspe- 

des  of  the  cuckow-pint  or  wake-robin. 

*  This  resembles  the  plum-tree,  and  produces  the  firuit  called  Mbetitu  or 
A$tyrian  phan:  the  cultivated  and  wild  khids  are  both  distinguished  by  Al- 
pino, with  figures :  this  firuit  is  used  for  medical  purposes,  and  it  yiekb  a 
glutinous  substance  which  may  be  substituted  for  bird-lime.  This  plant 
was  devoted  to  the  Egyptian  Isis,  who  had  a  crescent  usually  depicted  on 
her  head,  as  the  mythological  personation  of  the  Moon,  whose  different 
phases  were  regarded  as  causes  of  the  periodical  return  of  several  diseases— 
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and  mysterious  significations.  Wreaths  composed  of  foliage  from  the 
"  Sacred  Plants*'  accompany  that  magnificent  emblem  of  divinity — 
the  tymboUctJ  circ/tf-— which  encompasses  the  heads  of  insculptured 
Egyptian  personages ;  and,  in  aftertimes,  this  floral  diadem  became 


a  very  ancient  recognition  of  "lunar  influence**  on  the  constitution  of  Man. 
As  an  object  ol  fear  and  worship,  Isis  possessed  the  same  attributes  as  those 
of  the  terrible  Hecate :  she  was  denominated  dhi'thra-mbon^  the  wrathful 
one^  and  ther-tnuihi^  the  bereaver  oi  life,  in  the  primitive  Coptic  language. 
Her  chief  temples  were  at  Memphis  and  Busiris,  where  the  cow  and  the  an- 
telope were  reverenced  at  her  dirines.  This  mystical  matron  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  a  "  divine  doctoresse  :**  she  revived  her  son  Orus  from 
d^th,  and  discovered  manj  valuable  medicines :  so  late  as  the  time  of  Oalen, 
some  remedial  compositions  were  distinguished  by  her  name.  For  much 
curious  speculation  on  the  attributes  and  character  of  Isis,  the  archseologist 
maj  consult  the  works  of  Plutarch,  Diodorus,  Herodotus,  ^lian,  Galen,  £u- 
aelnua,  and  the  elaborate  dissertations  of  lablonsky,  intituled  Pantheon 
JEffffpHontmy  she  de  Diia  eorum  commentariutf  8vo,  Francofurti  ad  Viadrum, 
1750.  With  the  Linneans,  this  plant  is  Cordia  eebesUna,  and  it  is  ranked  in 
the  Sorragineatts  family. 

•  This  vegetable  adorned  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  the  times  of  the  Pha- 
raohs ;  it  grew  there,  but  not  so  plentifully,  in  after-ages,  when  Egypt  ac- 
knowledged the  Koman  sovereignty :  the  aboriginal  papyrus  has  now  disap- 
peared, or  become  exceedingly  rare,  in  that  remarkable  country,  and  divers 
kindred  plants  are  honoured  with  its  celebrated  name.  Pliny  describes  its 
valuable  properties,  and  the  manifold  useful  purposes  to  which  it  was  ap- 
plied. Plinii,  Hieloria  NaturaUs,  lib.  xiii,  cap.  U,  12, 13 :  Melchior  Guilan- 
dinus  ;  Pmpyrtu  ;  hoc  est,  Cemmeniarhu  in  tria  C.  Plinii  majcris  de  Papyro  oa- 
pUa  i  4to,  Venetiis,  1572.  Aipino  figures  the  plant,  and  says  it  is  named 
Berd  in  the  Egyptian  dialect.  By  the  oriental  sages,  it  was  held  to  possess 
therapeutical  energies :  it  is  the  Cyperus  papyrus^  the  prototype  of  paper. 

«  Under  the  desiji^nation  m^9fAfiv»9,  the  sea-onion  enjoyed  a  sacred  reputa- 
tion in  the  temple  of  Pelusium,  on  account  of  its  diuretic  virtues,  and  acti- 
vity in  curing  a  kind  of  dropsy  endemic  in  that  marshy  district.  Pythago- 
rus  compiled  **  one  entire  volume**  on  the  Squill,  and  recounted  its  medici- 
nal virtues.  It  was  this  philosopher's  opinion  that  **  if  the  sea-onion  were 
hanged  up  in  the  entry  of  any  dore,  it  kept  out  alP*  medioamentorum  malorum 
^^  charms,  enchantments,  and  sorceries.** — Holland*s  Pliny*s  Natural  History, 
vol.  ii,  p.  19,  52.  This  is  the  Scilkt  maritima,  the  squill  whose  virtues  are 
still  recognised  by  modem  physicians. 

^  Musa  Mpientum^  the  banana  fig,  represented  the  Prolific  Essence,  the 
fountain  of  that  admirable  fecundity  of  Providence,  which  constantly  sup- 
plies both  man  and  animals  with  plentiful  nourishment :  leaves  of  this,  and 
others  of  the  most  fruitful  plants,  were  added  to  the  symbolical  circle — the 
characteristical  emblem  of  their  deity — the  source  of  all  salutary  influences, 
the  supreme  disposer  of  the  seasons,  the  giver  and  sustainer  of  vital  energy, 
the  all-wise  and  all-mighty  ruler  of  the  universe. — Hutoire  du  Ciel,  considMe 
sehn  lee  idees  des  Poetes,  des  Pf^knophes  et  de  Moyse  ;  2  tomes,  12mo,  Paris, 
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the  prototype  of  the  pictorial  halo  or  glory  that  betokeoa  the  dislme- 
tioQ  of  deified  sages  and  saints*  Bat,  in  all  these  solemn  asiign- 
raentSy  we  discern  no  trace  of  the  Herbalist  institiiting  fioricnhiual 
experiments,  no  trace  of  the  Botanist  seeking  to  originate  the  infimcy 
of  system,  for  a  philosophy  of  plants. 

Daring  their  long  sojoam  in  the  "  Land  of  Ham,"  the  Hebrew 
patriarchs,  and  the  wise  men  among  their  descendants,  woald  nata- 
rally  desire  to  caltivate  an  intimacy  with  the  sacred  as  well  as  secolsr 
**  learning  of  the  Egyptians,"  as  this  emanated  from  a  formidable  and 
jealous  hierarchy,  whose  sovereign  behests  proportioned  the  devdop- 
ment  of  knowledge  and  civilization.  Having  been  a  high-privileged 
student  of  this  erudition,  from  the  dawn  of  his  yonth  to  the  prime  of 
bis  days,  the  "  Legislator  of  Israel"  would  receive  iniUation  into  the 
deepest  of  its  occult  principles.  Along,  therefore,  with  his  necessary 
investigations,  he  woold  designedly  or  otherwise  become  conversant 
with  the  herb-lore  of  Egypt,  as  this  was  entertained  by  the  mysta- 
gogues  to  whose  discipline  the  guidance  and  cnltare  of  his  popilage 
were  consigned.  Notwithstanding  these  advantages,  however,  Ids 
<*  literary  remains*'  preserve  no  traces  from  which  it  woold  ^>pear 
that  he  had  ever  chosen  to  facilitate  the  adoption  of  his  doctrines  and 
histories,  by  the  introduction  of  floral  illustrations  in  ihe  foim  of  si- 
militude or  allegory.  From  the  Divine  Books,  we  derive  no  autho- 
rity for  imagining  that  Moses  ever  evinced  a  predilection  for  ponder- 
ing on  the  economy  of  plants — ^that  he  ever  relieved  the  solitude  of 
his  rambles  among  the  Arabian  mountains,  by  engaging  in  the  par- 
suits  of  a  pbytoscopist.  Some  few  herbs  and  trees  have  been  speci- 
fied by  the  sacred  writers,  under  expressive  designations ;  but  the  first 
immature  perceptions  indicative  of  botanical  system  are  inexistent 
with  all  these  harbingers  of  immortal  truth,  even  with  Solomon  him- 
self, although  "he  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar-tree  that  b  in 
Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  waH." 
Theirs  were  themes  of  momentous  and  everlasting  import :  with  their 
mission,  they  acquired  no  warrant  to  engage  in  seductive  dedamar 
tions  on  the  marvels  of  natnre  and  the  majesty  of  intelligence :  for  an 
indissoluble  rule  to  individuals  and  families  and  nations,  these  re- 

1739,  and  again  in  1757 :  also  an  Kngiish  version  by  J.  B.  de  Freval.  two  t»- 
lumes,  8vo,  London,  1740 ;  b.  i,  c. !,  sec.  9,  11,  and  14.  A  curious  note  oo 
the  sacred  plants  of  Kgjpt  is  given  by  De  Pauw,  in  his  Diaaeriatiomi  on  ti» 
Effyptians  and  Chinese  ;  vol.  ii,  part  iii«  sec  vii.  There  is  a  verjr  ekgaot 
English  version  of  this  philosophical  work,  by  Capt  John  Thomson,  2  vols. 
Svo,  London,  1795. 
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▼ealen  of  an  eternal  aeience  inculcated  the  duty — an  instincttTe  and 
rational  duty—- of  constitutmg  the  discipline  of  man's  religioua  CbmsuI- 
ties  to  be  for  ever  the  essential  and  predominating  principle  in  every 
institute  enacted  for  maturing  the  development  and  instruction  of  hia 
other  mental  powers. 

Under  the  form  of  introductory  disquisitions,  the  discreet  Adrian 
Cocquins  examines  a  diversity  of  curious  and  recondite  questions 
having  reference  to  the  subject  of  his  phytographical  dissertations  on 
the  Bible  plants  and  trees.  ^  One  of  his  sections  is  occupied  with 
the  solution  of  these  profound  ioquiries — Do  vegetahleM  sleep  9  Why 
do  the  mast  odoriferous  herbs  grow  in  eastern  countries  f  Who 
first  assigned  to  plants  and  herbs  their  proper  denominations  f 
He  decides  that  vegetables  do  not  sleep  by  night,  and  he  advances  to 
this  conclusion  through  a  terse  dialectical  induction  :  he  believes  that 
herbs  are  more  fragrant  in  the  oriental  than  in  meridional  regions,  in 
sofuthem  than  in  northern  climates ;  and  he  ascribes  this  difference  to 
the  action  of  heat,  dew,  and  genial  showers,  as  the  natural  causes : 
he  affirms  that  Adam  originally  designated  vegetables  by  their  gene- 
ric appellations,  because  it  is  certain  that  the  patriarch  gave  names  to 
every  living  creature  brought  to  him  by  the  Creator  to  see  what  he 
would  call  them ;  and  the  erudite  phytologist  submits  for  a  proposi- 
tion— that,  since  the  lord  of  paradise  thus  distinguished  the  several 
animals,  he  would  naturally  perform  the  same  office  for  vegetables, 
because  he  had  better  opportunities  of  knowing  them,  would  fre- 
quently use  them  as  esculents,  and  would  often,  ad  Dei  gUniam^ 
hold  converse  respecting  them  with  his  wife  and  children. 

What  were  the  sources — Phcenician  or  Pelasgic  or  Egyptian — 
from  which  the  ancient  Hellenic  herbalists  derived  an  insight  into 
the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  exploring  the  recesses  of  Vegetable 
Nature,  the  spirit  of  posterity  has  not  hitherto  been  able  to  determine. 
From  the  btrth-time  of  their  states,  however,  and  with  a  people 
among  whom  the  intellectual  powers  displayed  an  exalted  and  won- 
derfully diversified  energy,  there  would  exist  many  votaries  of  Chlo- 
ris'  endowed  with  a  disposition  to  delight  in  adopting  the  genial 
exercises  of  HerborizaHon^  and  in  prosecuting  researches  to  discover 

*  Hisioria  ao  CcniempUUio  Saera  Pkmiarumt  Arborum  et  Herhanuh  quantm 
ft  mentio  m  Saori.  SMpiurA ;  autbore  Adriano  Cocquio  s  4to,  Ulinfaige, 

1664;  sec.  v,  p.  19. 

•  In  the  Greek  theosophj,  Chloris  possessed  the  same  attributes  as  were 
assigned  to  Flora  by  the  Roman  hierarchs,  in  later  times.  In  the  modem 
botanical  nomenclature»  there  is  a  term  devoted  to  the  remembrance  of  her 
divinity. 
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the  nutrient  and  medicinal  properties  of  plants.  Thnsi  by  chroni- 
clers of  the  Heroic  Ages,  the  botanical  antiquary  is  famished  with 
grateful  remembrances  of  chieftains  and  warriors  and  sages  vbo 
contemplated  the  nature  of  Herbs  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind, or  aimed  at  describing  them  by  distinctive  characters  for  the 
diffusion  of  phytosophical  experience.  Such  were  Chiron,  and  the 
crowd  ^^  of  his  illustrious  pupils ;  such  were  Circe,  Medea,  Orpheus, 
and  others  of  the  Argronantic  adventurers :  and  such  were  the  in- 
structors from  whom  Musaeus,  Homer,  and  Hesiod,  acquired  their 
knowledge  of  the  moly,''  the  nepenthe,'*  the  polion,'^  and  other 
salutiferous  plants. 


>  ^  The  Chironians  were — ^Achilles,  ^ness,  Amphlsraus,  Antilochus.  Axis- 
tseus,  Castor,  Cephaius,  Diomedes,  EBCulapius,  Hippolitus,  Jason,  Machaoo, 
Melanion,  Meleager,  Mneatheus,  Nestor,  Palamedes,  Peleoa,  Fodafirim, 
Pollux,  Telamon,  Tbeaeua,  and  Ulyaaea — ail  of  whom  are  celebraied  in  the 
chronicles  of  primeval  achievement.  Circe  was  famous  for  her  acqoaintaoce 
with  the  poisonous  qualities  of  herbs ;  and  Medea  astonished  the  people  of 
lolchos  by  restoring  ^son,  their  enfeebled  old  prince^  to  the  vigour  of  yoath. 
She  abstracted  blood  from  his  veins,  and  then  filled  them  anew  by  injectiDg 
the  juice  of  certain  plants,  which  forthwith  inspired  him  with  sprij^tlhieH 
and  eneigy— a  happy  result  of  this  pristine  surgery.  Orpheus  was  vmB- 
ated,  both  as  a  sage  or  diviner,  and  a  physician,  by  Uie  Thessalian  and  Thm 
cian  clans ;  and  it  is  asserted  by  Pliny  that  Orpheus  had  the  credit  of  being 
**  the  first  man  known,  by  all  records,  to  have  written  anything  curioualj 
and  ezactlj  of  simples,*'  and  of  teaching  that  the  roots  of  parsneps  have  the 
property  of  rendering  **  folke  amatorious.**  Museus,  the  son  of  AntiopheBias 
appears,  in  mythology,  as  the  pupil  or  associate  of  Orpheus ;  and,  like  him 
too,  was  held  for  a  <*  wise  one**  and  a  physician,  the  inventor,  indeed,  of  medi- 
cine as  a  study,  and  of  the  art  of  divination.  Homer  and  Heiiod  vere 
nearly  cotemporaries ;  and,  according  to  Theophrastus,  Pliny,  and  other 
naturalists,  the  two  most  illustrious  of  ancient  poets  were  phytologists,  in- 
structed in  the  efficacy  of  particular  vegetables,  with  their  medical  and  chir- 
uigicai  applications. 

1  ^  Since  the  commentary  of  Eustathius  on  the  Homeric  Molfy  many  dk- 
quisitions  and  monographs,  assertions  and  conjectures,  have  been  promulgit- 
ed  to  the  literary  commonwealth,  as  evidences  of  talent,  industry,  and  erudi- 
tion. Hence  has  it  happened  that  different  essayists  bring  finward  tbcir 
various  reasons  for  representing  the  wonderful  heaven-sent  plant,  as  the  va- 
ter-lily,  hellebore,  meadow-saffron,  garlic,  onion,  or  paeony.  Others  regaid 
the  picture  as  a  moral  allegory ;  and  the  same  expedient  might  be  prKtiied 
on  any  poetical  difficulty.  Homer*s  description  is  remarkable  for  cleanea 
and  brevity :  the  Moly,  he  says,  has  a  milk-white  flower,  with  a  black  root, 
and  can  hardly  be  eradicated.  Homer!  Odyssea,  curante  Barnes;  grmd  et 
Uttine :  2  tomis,  4to,  CanUbrigiae,  1711 ;  lib.  x,  v.  304^  Homeri  qine  a- 
tant  omnia,  grsece  et  latin^,  cum  perpetuis  Spondani  conmientariiB:  M», 
BasUeie,  1606;  Odysseae,  p.  140,  142.    EusUthii  Commentarii  in  Homeri 
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Among  the  herbs  distinguished  for  their  virtues  by  the  primeval 
healers,  there  was  a  plant  which  still  continues  to  be  generally 
regarded  with  some  admiration  for  its  beauty,  amd  inmiemorially 
considered  valuable  on  account  of  its  restorative  energy :  neverthe- 


Odysaeam,  grsec^  et  latin^,  cura  Politi  et  Salvini ;  folio,  Florentis,  1735,  p* 
397.  Theophrasti  flistoria  Plantaruin,  gnec^  et  latin^,  curls  Bodsei,  Sca- 
Ugerl  et  ConsUntini ;  folio,  Amstelodami,  1644,  p.  1129.  Plinii  Opus  Divi- 
num,  cui  titulus  Historia  Naturalis ;  folio,  Parisiis,  1526 :  lib.  xxv,  cap.  iv, 
p.  363.  J.  A.  Sibums ;  Dissertatio  de  M0I7  Hermetis  Herbd;  4to,  1698. 
6.  W.  Wedel ;  Ezercitatio  Mythologica  de  M0I7  Homeri,  4to,  Jense,  1713. 
D.  G.Triller;  Dissertatio  de  Moly  Homerico  ;  4to,  Lipsise,  1716.  Accord- 
ing to  Wedel,  the  moly  is  a  nymphsea :  with  Triller,  it  ia  neither  a  species 
of  allium  nor  a  nymphtea,  but  undoubtedly  a  black  hellebore,  **  cui  fios  candi- 
doa  sity  et  nigra  radix,  que  difficulter  effodiatur.** 

>  *  Like  his  marvellous  moly,  Homer^s  Nepenthe  has  occasioned  many 
phytological  diflcuasions.  The  poet  represents  it  as  a  product  of  Egypt ;  and, 
when  mixed  with  wine,  as  a  medicine  capable  of  assuaging  grief,  calming 
anger,  allaying  pain,  producing  oblivion  of  misfortune,  and  extinguishlDg 
sensibility. — Odyaiem^  lib.  iv,  v.  221.  With  Pliny ^  some  essayists  regard  the 
nepenthe  as  an  Inula  heleniumy  or  elecampane,  because  the  specific  appellation 
retains  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  Helen,  whom  Homer  describes  as 
the  giver  of  this  anodyne  potion  to  Telemachus  and  his  companions.  Galen 
considered  it  as  a  kind  of  bugioss,  Anchusa  tlo/tca,  and  this  view  has  been 
adopted  by  his  disciples.  Plutarch  will  have  it  to  be  the  Borago  qfficinalu  or 
common  borage ;  and,  bv  certain  inquirers,  the  question  has  been  propound- 
ed— ^what  if  Queen  Helen's  delicious  beverage  was  genuine  coffee,  the  most 
choloeof  all  potations.  In  IxxAs,  it  stands  as  hemp,  henbane,  and  saffron; 
but,  by  most  pharmacologists,  with  Wedel  and  Sprengel  at  their  head,  it  is 
considered  as  a  narcotic,  in  which  the  opium  constitutes  the  chief  ingredient. 
Peter  Petit ;  Homeri  Nepenthes,  sive  Helense  medicamento,  lethum,  ani- 
mique  omnem  s^gritudinem  abolente,  et  aliis  quibusdam  facultatibus  prsedi- 
to,  dissertatio ;  8va  Tnjecti,  1689.  Dr.  Petit  examines  all  the  notices  of  the 
Nepenthe  in  ancient  writers,  and  concludes  that  it  was  a  vegetable,  without 
specifying  the  particular  plant.  G.  W.  Wedel  g  Programma  de  Nepenthe 
Homeri;  4to,  Jenae,  1692.  It  is  opium,  according  to  the  professor's  judg- 
ment. Kurt  Sprengel :  Historia  Bei  Herbarise ;  8vo.  Amstelodami,  1807-^ 
torn,  i,  p.  26.  The  commentaries  of  Eustathius  and  Spondanus  on  tliis  Ho- 
meric vqpetable^  and  the  several  writen  whose  speculations  on  the  same 
mitgect  are  examined  by  Duport,  comprize  much  curious  erudition  and  cri- 
tical research  in  the  dark  fields  of  botanical  archseoiogy.  Jac.  Duporty  Ho- 
meri Gnomologia,  duplid  ParaUelismo  illustrata,  grsec^  et  latine,  cum  obser- 
▼ationibus  ac  notis;  4to,  Cantabrigise,  1660l  A.  L,  Marquit  enters  into  a 
discussion  on  the  substances  which  have  been  represented  as  the  Nepenthe 
of  the  ancients,  and  on  the  probability  of  its  being  an  opiate. — DicU  dee  See, 
Mede,  tome  xxxv,  444-7- 

^*  Theophrastus,  in  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  his  ninth  book,  treats  of 
the  heri^  which  afi^t  the  human  mind,  and  thus  leld  to  peculiarity  of  con- 
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lesi,  although  its  nature  and  its  name  are  not  recorded  as  hsTing 
been  discriminated  in  Eden,  yet  the  traces  of  its  botanical  and  medi- 
cal history  disappear  amid  the  mists  of  remote  antiquity,  while  iti 
exhibitions  as  an  ornament  of  mythological  poesy,  are  abimdantlj 
singular,  and  have  occasioned  much  yariety  of  ingenious  speculatioD 
among  the  adepts  in  vegetable  archaeology.  For  a  reasonable  cari- 
osity, then,  there  may  be  g^tification  in  combining  the  detached 
sketches  which  perpetuate  the  celebrity  of  this  immortal  plant,  and 
the  first  legendary  application  of  its  energies  in  accomplishing  the 
cure  of  a  wounded  deity  by  its  time-honoured  employer, 

Paon  the  Physician^ — Than  that  of  many  personages  who  enjoy 
an  immortality  derived  from  the  rite  of  mytholog!cal  canonizatioD, 
more  deservedly  commemorated  is  the  renown  of  Pteon,  who  was  dis- 
tinguished, in  heroic  story,  by  the  venerable  designation  of  'imrfk  lUn, 
deorum  medicuf^  physician  of  the  gt>ds.  Exalted  as  was  bis  office, 
however,  and  high  as  were  the  achievements  performed  by  him  with 
the  applications  of  hb  Si»9n^rm  ^ «^^m,  pellentia  dolorem  medicami- 
na,  anodyne  or  pain-subduing  drugs,  there  is  an  unusual  defidency  of 
information  respecting  him,  in  all  those  circumstances  of  life  aod 


duct :  and,  among  these,  he  allots  distinction  to  the  JPo/ion,  as  a  plant  apible 
of  inspiring  men  with  the  most  sublime  and  redoubtable  magnanhuitj.  He 
states  this  on  the  authority  of  Museeus  and  Hesiod ;  aod  then  he  adds  tbit 
the  herb  \b  dug  up  by  night,  under  a  temporary  tent.  On  this  woidibis 
commentator,  Bodeeus,  offers  a  piece  of  ingenious  literuy  crittcisni.  Tk^ 
phroiti  Historia  Plantarum,  grsec^  et  latin^,  curk  Bodiei  ;  folio,  Amstdoda- 
mi,  1644,  p.  1172-4.  Dioscorides  describes  the  Polion  by  its  botaaidlaod 
medicinal  characters ;  and,  on  his  testimony,  it  acquired  the  character  of  m 
active  and  useful  remedy.  By  Dr.  Turner,  with  whom  commenced  the  tnie 
en  of  English  botany,  the  estimate  of  ''the  Tertues  of  Poly  out  of  0ioKo- 
rides,**  was  transferred  Into  an  English  version.  The  broth,  he  says,  of  the 
herbe  Poly  dronken,  healeth  the  styngyng  of  serpentesi  them  that  have  the 
dropsey  and  the  jaundes,  and  also  them  that  are  greued  in  the  milt,  so  thai  it 
be  vaed  with  vinegre.  It  vezeth  the  stomack  and  engendreth  the  hedidi, 
and  it  lowaeth  the  belly.  If  it  be  strowed  vpon  the  grounder  or  if  it  be 
burned  and  made  to  smooke,  it  dryueth  away  serpentes,  and  if  it  be  layd  to 
emplasterwyse,  it  byndeth  woundes  together.  The  same  notions  are  adopted 
by  Lyte,  Geraide,  Parkinson,  and  nearly  all  the  older  modem  phytognfdiaa 
English  and  continental.  Dioscorides :  Opera  Omnia,  cufft  Saraceni  >  lib.  iD» 
cap.  124.  p.  226.  The  First  and  Seconde  Partes  of  the  Herbal  of  WiUim 
Turner,  doctor  in  physick  {  iblio^  CoUen,  1568,  part  ii,  p.  96b  The  Tripofioo 
of  Dioscorides  is  evidently  mistaken  for  the  Polion  by  Pliny,  In  his  daerip- 
tion  of  that  plant  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  his  twenty-first  book;  bat,  a 
the  twentieth  chapter,  he  gives  the  Greek  botanist^s  account,  with  additkms 
and  improvements. 
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character  which  constitute  the  elements  of  a  biographical  record. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  these  relics  has  disappeared  in  the  decay  or 
overthrow  of  pristine  knowledge. 

Peon  occupies  an  eminent  position,  as  the  Heavenly  Healer,  in 
the  traditionary  memorials  of  Medicine ;  and  his  earliest  celebrity  is 
displayed  in  a  scene  of  Homer's'^  heroical  representations.  His 
office  and  its  exercise  appear  as  evidence  that,  when  the  theogonists 
endowed  their  deities  with  corporeal  susceptibility,  there  was  a  consi- 
derate benevolence  in  fumishmg  them  with  a  sagacious  and  experi- 
enced physician.  The  bardic  narrative  of  Pieon's  medical  exploits, 
may  be  rendered  in  an  epitomized  version. 

One  of  those  ferocious  contests  which  have  impressed  an  enduring 
character  on  the  Greek  amd  Trojan  armies,  displays  for  an  episodic 
incident  the  vindictive  daring  of  Diomedes, '  ^  who  headed  the  ^to- 
lian  soldiery.  From  a  huge  stone  hurled  by  this  athletic  champion, 
^neas  received  a  dangerous  contusion  of  the  thigh,  and  would  have 
perished  on  the  field  of  battle  but  for  the  interference  of  his  mother, 
Venus,  who  rescued  him  from  the  imminent  peril.  Throwing  her 
lily-white  arms  around  the  hero,  and  concealing  his  person  with  the 
skirt  of  her  radiant  mantle,  the  goddess  was  hastening  to  repose  him 
in  a  secure  retreat,  when  the  enraged  ^tolian  pursued  her  furiously ; 
and,  launching  his  spear,  it  pierced  her  wrist,  inflicting  a  wound  from 
which  outsprung  the  <'  blood  immortal," '  ^  the  dew-bright  fluid  that 

^«  Homeri  Sias  et  Odyssea,  grsec^  et  latin^  curft  Josue  Barnes,  4to,  2 
tomis,  Cantobrigiae,  171 1 :  Iliadis,  lib.  v,  ver.  401  et  900. 

>«  In  the  classical  biographies,  the  fortunes  of  Diomedes  and  the  mystical 
transformation  of  his  companions,  form  Uie  subject  of  various  romantic  tra- 
ditions. Homer  makes  Dione^  in  the  consolatory  address  to  her  wounded 
dauf^ter,  introduce  an  obscure  allusion  to  this  prince's  destiny.  My  child, 
she  says,  it  was  FaUas  who  Impelled  Tydides  to  insult  and  maim  you.  Fool 
was  he  to  ibiget  that  they  who  madly  fight  against  the  gods  are  never  blest 
with  length  of  days  t  never  do  their  young  ones,  sitting  on  their  knees,  give 
them  the  pleasing  name  of  fitther,  on  returning  finom  sanguinary  warfiu-e. 
Brave  as  be  is,  let  Diomedes  beware  lest  he  provoke  some  powerful  deity, 
and  lest  .£giale^  his  gentle  consort,  frightened  by  an  inauspicious  dream, 
should  fill  her  palace  with  lamentations  for  her  husband.— Iliad,  book  v,  ver. 
409-414. 

*  •  Homer's  phrase  is  iftC^sv  mfta ;  but,  as  if  in  explanation,  he  desig- 
nates the  *^  immortal  blood"  an  1x^4%  the  diaphanous  fluid  that  circulates  in 
the  blessed  deities  who  neither  eat  bread  nor  drink  miBir»  •!?•*»  red  wine : 
hence  they  are  bloodless,  and  held  to  be  JISamV,  undying.  Eustathius  ad- 
vances  some  curious  observations  on  this  passage  of  the  Iliad,  and  he  seems 
willing  to  adopt  the  proposition—that,  since  the  gods  do  not  eat  bread  and 
drink  wine,  but  take  nectar  and  ambrosia  for  their  viands ;  therefore^  the  gods 
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keeps  the  gods  from  dying,  RaisiDg  a  loud  shriek,  she  resigned  her 
son  to  the  protection  of  Phoebus ;  and,  obtaining  from  Mars  the  me 
of  his  chariot,  the  daughter  of  Dione'^  rapid]  j  ascended  to  the 
Olympian  mansions,  and  soon  had  the  injured  arm  restored  to  health 
by  her  mother's  skilful  surgery.  This  done,  Dione  added  a  theologi- 
cal lecture :  Whatever  pain  you  feel,  my  daughter,  endure  it  with 
patience.  You  are  not  the  first  immortal  that  has  suffered  from  the 
impious  audacity  of  men,  for  the  gods  sometimes  delight  in  employiiig 
it  as  the  means  of  vengeance  in  their  mutual  quarrels.  Man,  erea 
formidable  Mars,  has  been  a  sufferer  from  mortal  ontn^vhes 
Otus'  *  and  the  bold  Ephialtes  bound  down  the  god  with  ponderau 
chains  in  a  brasen  dungeon,  where  he  had  all  but  perished,  when 
Eribcea  revealed  his  state  to  Mercury,  and  he  unseen  accomplished 
the  captive's  deliverance.  And  Juno,  too,  experienced  excmdsting 
pain  when  Amphytrion's^^  scm  darted  a  three-barbed  arrow  into  her 
right  breast.  Nor  was  Pluto  himself,  the  grizsly  god  of  hell,  nfe 
from  the  insults  of  Alcides,^^  even  in  the  murky  mansioDS  of  tiie 

have  pellucid  blood  and  enjoy  immortality.— CoiiMi«iilari»  m  Hameri  lUadm, 
eum  veraUme  Poiiti  et  wHU  Sidvini ;  folio,  FlorenUe,  1736,  p.  II86.7. 

>  V  Dione  was  the  daughter  of  Nereus,  the  sea-god,  bj  Doria^  who  brought 
him  fifty  dau^tera— the  Nereides— to  whom  divine  honours  were  paid,  as  to 
the  rest  of  the  ddties.  From  her  intercourse  with  Jupiter,  Dione  becosae 
the  mother  of  Tenus,  according  to  Uomer'a  interpretation  of  the  theogmj. 

*•  Otus  and  Ephialtes,  in  bardic  story,  were  the  twin  ofl^ring  of  Nep- 
tune by  Iphimedia,  the  wife  of  Aloena  the  giant:  hence  came  Akida,  tbdr 
poetical  designation.  In  them,  the  eneigiea  of  oiganic  life"  appear  to  hiTc 
been  extremely  vigorous;  for,  according  to  the  record,  they  grev  nioe 
inches  every  month  till  they  were  slain  in  an  impious  warfare  against  the 
gods.  <<  in  the  ninth  year  of  their  agew"  With  allusion,  perfaqja,  to  Umk  ^ 
tions,  the  term  Ephialt€$  has  been  applied  to  the  Incnbos  or  nigfat-ann^i 
distressing  and  not  very  manageable  affection ;  it  is  the  JBeif^idMHt  or  d^ 
squatting  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  pathologista.  Eustathius  diaoenis  an  iogeoi* 
ous  allegory  in  this  fitble  of  the  Aloides — ^namely,  the  natural  supremacy  of 
Man*8  moiml  and  intellectual  powers  in  restraining  and  direetiog  his  anintti 
Inclinations.  Eriboea  waa  one  of  Juno*a  sumamea,  and  Homer  here  dirtio- 
guishes  her  by  the  epithet  <ri^is«xXif(,  most  beauteous  i  with  her  coonir- 
ance.  Mercury  procured  the  war-god*8  liberty  by  a  stratagem. 

1  •  Hercules  is  poetically  denominated  the  son  of  Amphytrion,  king  of  the 
Theban  tribes,  becauae  the  *'  strong  man**  owed  his  birth  to  the  midbrtuiie 
of  Alcmena,  this  prince's  bride,  whom  Jupiter  deceived  by  one  of  hii  eo«^ 
ardly  expedients.  Alcmena*s  history  is  represented  in  the  twenty-nmth  of 
Hyginus*  mythological  fables. — Myihographi  LaHni,  em4  Mumekeri  H  mtb 
variorum;  8vo,  2  tomis,  Amstelodami,  IG81. 

•  0  Alddes,  the  Strong  One^  was  the  name  conferred  on  Hercules,  with  f^ 
fetence  to  his  extraordinary  corporeal  powers,  his  m^usg  or  physical  itref^ 
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dead.  With  a  keen  shaft,  Alcmena's  son  transfixed  the  shadowy 
deity  in  the  shoulder.  Wrathful  and  anguished,  he  fled  to  heaven, 
the  abode  of  .Sgxochian  Jove,^'  where  Paeon,  the  divine  physician, 
soon  healed  the  gash  with  his  sovereign  balsam. 

Another  rencounter  occnrred  between  the  intrepid  ^tolian  chieftain 
with  Mars  himself,  the  god  of  war,  whose  maddening  energy  was  then 
fatally  encouraging  the  hostile  combatants.  Inspirited  by  Pallas, 
who  invisibly  directs,  his  missile,  the  mortal  warrior  hurls  a  javelin  at 
his  immortal  antagoni^it :  the  weapon  pierces  his  "  beauteous  form," 
and  stops  the  strife-maker's  ruthless  career.  The  anguished  deity 
forthwith  draws  out  the  dart;  and,  raising  a  frightful  roar,  in  a  cloud 
of  dust  he  ascends  to  the  Olympian  mansions.  There,  reproachfully 
pointing  to  the  divine  blood  issuing  firom  his  wound,  and  addressing 
himself  to  his  sire,  Satumian  Jove,  the  angry  war-god  inveighs  vehe- 
mently against  Minerva,  denounciug  her  as  the  ''mad  pernicious 
maid*'  who  had  caused  his  disgrace  and  pain.  The  "  Thunderer" 
lends  an  attentive  ear  to  this  complaint :  and,  with  a  reproof  for  its 
querulous  petulancy,  he  consigns  his  son  to  the  care  of  Pseon,  who 
soon  heals  the  bleeding  divinity  by  the  application  of  styptic 
remedies. 

Having  thus  commemorated  the  *'  celestial  doctor's"  skill  and  the 
wondrous  efficacy  of  his  medicine,  the  poet  adds  a  description  of  the 
chirurgical  process  and  its  results.  As  milk — ^he  sings  ^^  in  sweet 
similitude— as  milk  full  soon  coagulates  when  the  fig-juice,  or«f,  is 
dexterously  stirred  into  the  snow-white  liquid,  so  did  the  sides  of  the 
martial  god's  wide  wound  right  quickly  run  together  and  the  parts 
become  regenerated.  Thus  were  restored  his  health  and  beauty ; 
and,  after  enjoying  an  ambrosial  bath  prepared  by  Hebe  the  youth- 
giver,  he  arrayed  himself  in  gorgeous  robes  and  resumed  his  seat  be- 
side the  etherial  throne,  exulting  in  his  glory. 

Homers  legendary  recitations,  and  those  of  other  early  Hellenian 
poets,  afford  the  antiquary  some  authority  for  inferring  that  the  Sci- 
ence of  Medicine  was  cultivated  in  Egypt  during  the  first  ages  of  the 

The  term  has  also  been  deduced  from  Alcseus,  the  father  of  Amphytrion, 
his  mother's  husband. 

*  ^  Jupiter  had  the  appellation  JEgiochus  from  his  being  nurtured  by  the 
goat  Amaitbsea,  and  from  his  using  her  skin  as  a  shield,  when  engaged  in 
crushing  the  Titanic  rebellion. 

«•  OMHPOT  IAIAA02  £,  835—906.  This  is  a  book  of  blood  and  carnage, 
where  mortals  and  immortals  are  represented  as  engaged  in  fierce  and  vin- 
dictive contlict. 
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postdilavian  world,  and  that  the  priests  of  Ammon,*'  who  aho  tdmi- 
nistered  the  phymdan's  office  in  this  conntry,  professedly  refeired  the 
origin  of  thdr  medical  knowledge  to  Fwm  the  Healer,  whom  thej 
venerated  as  a  deified  personage.  Homer  introduces  patriarcfasl  tra- 
dition for  an  ornament  of  his  poetry,  and  it  creates  a  pathetic  import- 
ance in  his  episode  of  Helen's  potion  at  the  festal  entertsinmeDt  gtren 
hy  her  husband,  M enelans,  to  the  prince  Telemadius  and  his  compa- 
nion. He  represents  the  queen  as  preparing  an  eihilarating  snd  en- 
rapturing beverage,  prepared  with  various  wonder-working  ii^iedi- 
enta,  after  a  form  revealed  to  her  by  Polydamna,*^  the  wife  of  Tbon, 
king  in  Egypt,  which,  as  the  minstrel  adds,  spontaneously  yields 
an  exuberance  of  medicinal  herbs  capable  of  determining  salntuy  or 
baneful  results,  according  to  the  manner  of  their  combinatioiu  h 
that  prolific  land,  he  further  sings,  every  *ur^  or  healer  is  the  mit 
of  mankind,  its  physicians  being  sages,  and  Peon  their  progeoitiw. 

**  According  to  the  Egyptian  mystagogues,  Ammon  possessed  the  diyme 
and  sovereign  attributes  which  Jupiter  had  ascribed  to  him,  in  aftertimesiby 
his  Grecian  votaries.  In  the  most  ancient  vernacular  language  of  Egjrpt, 
this  deity  was  denominated  Amun,  the  radiant  source,  the  sun.  The  name 
appears  in  later  history  as  Afuifj  Ammon,  and  Hammon,  whose  zitei  were 
celebrated  at  Thebes,  in  a  splendid  temple;  and,  in  the  form  of  a  run,  be 
received  adoration,  as  the  symbol  of  the  sun.  A.  A.  T.  Macrobiut :  Satur- 
nalia et  Ezpositio  in  Somnium  Scipionis ;  folio,  Vecetiis,  1472 ;  lib.  i,  ap. 
18.  P.  E.  lablonsky;  Pantheon  ^gyptiorum;  8vo^  Franoofurti,  17^; 
lib.  ii,  cap.  2. 

««  This  princess  bears  the  credit  of  having  initiated  Helen,  during  a  brief 
sojourn  in  Egypt  on  her  homeward  pilgrimage  after  the  destruction  of  Troj, 
into  much  *  usefiil  knowledge**  in  the  philosophy  of  magic  and  medicatioD; 
and,  among  other  valuable  revelations,  she  instructed  this  frail  matron  in  the 
methods  of  administering  the  herb,  Selenium^  which  the  phjtogniphers  em- 
ploy to  signaliae  her  name.  Dioscorides  describes  an  Helenium,  snd  deootei 
its  salutiferous  qualities,  without  speculating  on  the  origin  of  its  ^pettatkn. 
Pliny,  however*  reiterates  the  fimcy  of  its  first  germination*  and  his  exhibi- 
tion of  its  virtues  displays  the  charms  of  *'  liberal  prindples.**  It  sprang 
from  the  tears  of  Helen,  he  says,  and  exercises  a  particular  infiuenoe  in  pr^ 
serving  beauty,  and  that  they  who  use  it  are  sure  of  being  amiable  and  gn* 
dous,  winning  love  and  fitvour  wherever  they  come.  Bioocoridis  Open,  Sa« 
raceni ;  lib.  i,  cap.  xxvii,  p.  24.  Plinii  Historia  Natumlis.  Ift.  xxi,  cap. 
xxi.  Theophrasti  Historia  PlanUrum,  Bodaei,  p.  68S.  MatthioU  Open 
Omnia ;  folio,  Basileae,  1074,  p.  72.  In  his  curious  poem,  eHPlAKA,  v.  314, 
Nicander  of  Colophon  relates,  with  approbation,  the  hospitality  of  Thoo  to 
the  Spartan  prince  and  hia  queen  after  their  dangers  in  a  storm,  snd  the  Vm 
of  their  pilot  from  the  bite  of  a  serpent  Then  was  king  of  Canopus,  a  place 
renowned  £br  the  worship  of  Serapis  and  the  dissolute  manners  of  its  inbabi- 
tants.— Nicandri  Theriaca  et  Alexipharmaca,  gnec^  UtUnd,  ac  Italic^  curis 
Gome,  Salvinii,  et  Bandinii ;  8vo,  Florentiae^  1764,  p.  M,  147. 
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During  the  earlier  stages  of  ethnic  mythology,  both  the  secular 
and  sacerdotal  devotees  of  Polytheism  characterized  Peon  by  precise 
distinctions  of  his  person  as  an  illustrious  mortal,  and  of  his  office  as 
**  physician  of  the  gods."  Aftertimes,  however,  found  the  ignorance 
or  seal  of  a  superstitious  enthusiasm  blending  each  of  these  charac- 
ters with  the  attributes  of  Apollo,  the  god  of  many  things  and  of  me- 
dicine. Nevertheless,  though  Apollo  the  deity  became  Paean^  ^  for 
striking  the  Python  dead,  yet  neither  fact  nor  fiction  has  endowed 
Fteon  with  divine  prerogatives.  Although  the  work  of  some  mystic's 
or  minstrel's  ideality,  his  exaltation  attests  the  merit  accorded  by  pos- 
terity to  his  consummate  proficiency,  as  a  mortal  sage,  in  the  exercise 
of  pre-eminent  intellectual  and  moral  powers. 

From  the  preceding  sketches,  a  curious  inquirer  may  deduce  rea- 
sons for  deciding  that  while  employing  the  medical  character  as  an 
ornament  of  heroic  minstrelsy.  Homer  considered  Peon  as  a  man*^ 
of  sagacity  and  prudence,  renowned  for  his  skill  in  prescribing  the 
appliances  of  medicine ;  and,  in  their  annotations  on  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  the  scholiasts  make  a  perfect  distinction  between  P^n  the 
medico-chirurgical  philosopher  and  Apollo  who  presided  over  the  me- 
dical sciences.  Homer  nowhere  characterizes  Paeon  otherwise  than 
as  an  *imr(*f  or  healer,  unattended  with  any  epithet  implying  his  en- 
dowment with  divine  attributes.  On  the  other  hand,  Apollo  is 
always  distinguished  in  the  Homeric  songs,  with  the  power  and  cha- 
racter of  a  deity.  Thus,  while  Pten  is  occupied  with  the  cure  of 
Mars  in  heaven,  Apollo  busies  himself  on  earth  with  encouragements 
for  the  Trojan  army  and  its  leaders.  He  protects  iBneas  from  the 
furious  assault  of  Diomedes :  he  persuades  Mars  to  re-animate  the 
wavering  Trojans :  he  himself  shouts  from  *^  Ilion's  topmost  tower," 
exdting  them  to  sustain  the  conflict :  he  descends  from  the  tower  to 
meet  **  the  blue-eyed  maid"  in  the  **  beechen  shade :"  he  solicits  her 


**  Pnm,  the  Apollonian  epithet,  appears  to  be  founded  on  the  verb  irmim 
peraUkher€f  to  strike  or  smitey  with  allusion  to  Latona's  son  and  the  manner 
of  his  destroying  the  Pythian  serpent.  When  at  length  the  fimtastic  genius 
of  mythology  had  exalted  Apollo  to  the  d^pdty  of  presiding^  as  a  tutelary 
divinity,  over  Physic,  its  philosophy  and  votaries,  then  it  miglit  become  the 
fiuhion  to  honour  him  with  a  new  designation  in  the  name  of  Paeon,  who  had 
immemorially  represented  all  that  is  useful  and  venerable  in  the  medical 


*•  Homer  represents  him  as  the  physidan  froat  whom  the  Egyptians  de- 
rived  their  medical  philosophy ;  and,  in  their  commentariesi  the  ^iiMmi^y  of 
Pson  is  recognised  by  Eustathius,  and  by  Viiloison  in  his  edition  of  the  Ili- 
ad; folio^  Paris,  1788,  b.  v,  v.  889,  p.  155. 
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to  stop  the  fight  and  decide  the  war  by  a  single  combat;  and  he  up- 
raises Hector  whom  Ajax  had  stnidL  to  the  ground,  with  a  hnge 
8tone«^7 

In  his  observations  on  the  Odyssey,  It,  232,  Eostathiua  aven  for 
an  historical  truth,  that  Paeon  is  altogether  different  from  ApoUo; 
and,  in  confirmation  of  this  position  he  adduces  a  passage  6i  Hesiods 
wherein  the  theogonist  contradistingnishes  Fhoebns-ApoQo  to  I^mmi 
the  experienced  pharmacosophist.*"  The  same  expositor  decires 
Ptean,  a  designation  of  Apollo,  from  «««»,  which  is  AfMMw,  medsor, 
curo-arey  to  heal,  and  this  etymology  ^^  is  adopted  by  the  scholiast 
on  Aristophanes'^  who  both  retraces  the  ancient  lo  Pttam  or  hymn 
of  triumph  to  <r««M,  and  also  distinguishes  this  word  from  the  appdla* 
tion  of  Him  who  held  the  sublime  trust  of  physician  to  the  gods. 
Among  the  songs  of  Solon, ' '  moreover,  and  to  the  same  effect,  there 

.  •  T  These  incidents  are  related  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  boob  of  Ute 
Iliad,  with  the  accompanying  circumstances. 

**  Hesiod's  designation  of  the  doctor  is — Paeon,  who  knew  every  mecB* 
dne,  irmwrmt  ^m^funtm  «Tli;  with  reference  to  his  excellence  in  opersUngaDd 
prescribing,  to  his  high  reputation  lor  healing  wounds  and  curing  diaesML 

••  The  observaUons  of  £ustathius  are  explicit.  Since,  he  saySaHaaer 
represents  the  gods  ss  liable  to  human  afflictions*  so  he  furnishes  them  vith 
a  physician,  after  the  manner  of  men,  that  he  might  cure  their  inddental 
wounds.  To  tliis  physicisn,  the  poet  also  assigns  a  name,  deduced  firom  the 
verb  <r«M»,  which  means  the  ssme  as  /i^mmv,  and  signifies  to  heal,  and  tbere* 
fore  he  calls  him  Umnm,  the  healer.  Then,  after  observing  on  the  wounds  of 
Pluto,  MsrSf  and  Venus,  he  adds,  but  moreover  Apollo  himself  is  denominat- 
ed  Paeon  in  a  triumphal  hymn,  and  this  wss  likewise  desisted  FaBoo,aDd 
chaunted  in  celebration  of  a  victory.— Commm/afu  m  Librum  E  JUadOj^ 
1336.  There  is  high  probability,  however,  in  the  proposition,  that  the  etj- 
mological  source  of  the  term  Pom,  in  its  medical  acceptations,  wUl  be  fbund 
in  a  dialect  which  preceded  those  of  Greece,  in  Europe,  namely,  the  Celtic 
or  Gothic  langusge^  before  either  became  contaminated  by  the  admixture  of 
neological  improvements. 

•0  Scholia  in  Aristophanis  Plutum,  v.  63a  Aristophanis  Comedic,  sue- 
toritate  Libri  praeclarissim  saecuU  dedmi,  emendatae  a  Ph.  Invermsio;  scce- 
dunt  criticae  animadversiones,  Scholia  Grseca,  indices  et  adnotstiones;  8to, 
Stomis,  LipsisB^  1794—1811.  Aristophanis  Plutuset  Nubes,  gneo^  et  la* 
tin^,  cum  scholiis  Gneds  antiquis,  et  aiiis  quibusdam  notis,  curl  Josnnis 
licng :  8vo,  Londini,  1733.  Bishop  Leng  published  his  edition  of  these  tvo 
celebrated  comedies  in  1605 :  he  died  in  1727,  with  the  reputation  of  a  distiB- 
guished  clsssical  scholar  and  divine. 

•  *■  Analecta  Veterum  Poetarum  Gneoorum,  curit  R.  F.  F.  Brunck;  9n, 
8  tomis,  Atgentorati,  1786 :  tom.  i,  p.  67.  In  Solon,  the  hi^iest  attributes 
of  a  philosopher  and  legislator  were  combined  with  the  persuasive  eloquence 
of  a  poet.  He  promulgated  most  of  his  laws  in  verse,  finr  the  purpose  of  6^ 
cilitating  their  reception  by  the  Athenian  people. 
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is  an  elegy  which  shows  this  patriotic  legislator  recogninng  the  sepa- 
rate individualities  of  Pasan  and  Pseon :  in  this  piece,  he  speaks  me-' 
thodically  of  Apollo  with  his  priests  in  the  first  instance,  and  then 
of  the  physicians  who  derived  from  Pteon  their  knowledge  in  the 
treatment  of  dueases.  Hence  come  the  facts  which  prove  that  so 
late  as  the  times  of  this  Sage  the  distinction  between  these  two  per- 
sonages-^e  god  of  medicine  and  the  man  who  medicated  the  gods 
—is  faithfully  maintained  by  the  revered  instructors  of  nations  in 
history  and  the  sciences.  Nearly  one  thousand  years  afterwards,  and 
on  two  occasions,  Virgil  ingeniously  discriminates  the  functions  of  a 
phpician  from  the  providence  of  a  deity.  When  sketching  the  fate 
of  Hippolytus,  for  an  heroic  illustration,  the  poet  records  the  youth's 
restoration  to  life  by  the  application  of  PsBon's^^  herbs  and  Diana's 
restorative  care.  Again,  he  introduces  lapix  commencing  the  treat- 
ment of  Eneas'  wounded  limb  with  tucking  his  robes  after  the  Pteo- 
nian^ '  fashion,  and  then  fomenting  the  lacerated  parts  with  the  po- 
tent plants  over  which  Phcebus  himself  presides. 

VHiether  then,  like  Esculapius,  Machaon,  Hippocrates  and  others, 
the  physician  Pten  imparted  an  expressive  denomination  to  his 
office,  or  whether  he  himself  obtained  a  name  from  his  office  and  its 
beneficent  results,  is  a  question  which  may  long  remain  undeter- 
mined. Most  probable,  however,  are  the  circumstances  that,  from 
an  unremembered  date,  some  healer  of  the  people  must  have  been 
the  prototype  of  him  who  was  deemed  worthy  of  the  extraordinary 
d^ity  of  ^'  physician  to  the  gods,'*  in  the  representations  of  mytho- 
logy ;  and  that,  from  his  illustrious  character,  originated  the  venera- 
ble designations  of  Pseonian^'^  race  for  physicians,  Paponian  fashion 

**  Faeoniis  revocatum  herbis  et  smore  Bianse;  ViigiHi  ^neidos,  b.  vii, 
768l  IMana  represents  her  brother  ApoUo  in  this  scene :  she  was  late  of  re- 
ceiving her  medical  deification  from  the  theogonists. 

**  lapix  retorto  Pseooium  in  morem  senior  succinctus  amictu,  multa  ma- 
nu  medfea  Phoebique  potentibus  herbis  nequiidquam  trepidat,  nequidquam 
apicula  dextra  solUdtat,  prensatque  tenaci  fbrdpe  ferrum ;  ^neidos,  b.  xii 
400.  Here^  trepidat  means  irepidanter  faeiif  he  proceeds  with  circumspec- 
tion, or  anxietj  for  the  result.  This  sketch  exhibits  the  poet's  accuracy  in 
describlDg  a  chhrurg^cal  operation. 

•«  nmUitfit  liVi  ytwi^Xnf,  PttonU  $tini  ex  prompiAy  the  progeny  of  Pseon,  the 
members  of  his  profession ;  Odjssea,  iv,  232.  Paeonium  in  morem,  after  the 
mamier  of  Paeon ;  Yirgilii  ^neidoa,  xii,  401 :  according  to  the  practice  of 
cfairurgeotts;  L.  Hortensii  commentarius  in  .fineidos,  xii,  401.  Pseonise 
Herbae,  healing  plants;  iEneidos,  vii,  709.  lUu«M«if  pm^fUnuty  salutary 
drugs ;  Plutardd  Opuscuia.  •w^/mumm  wmmtim^  in  ^schyU  Agamemnone, 
has  the  same  meaning. 
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for  the  costom  of  surgeons,  Paeonian  herbs  for  mediciiial  v^^etables, 
and  Psonian  pharmacy  for  therapeutical  compositions. 

Some  expert  dialecticians  3'  endeayour  to  evince  byargmnentor 
eyidence  that  most  of  the  personages  adorned  with  divinity  in  the 
ethnic  Pantheon  are  mere  fantastic  or  fallacioas  representations  of 
the  primeval  worthies  whose  biography  is  briefly  chronicled  in  the 
Mosaic  histories.  With  these  well-meaning  speculatists,  diere  might 
be  a  trial  to  decide  the  question,  whether  the  man  translated  by  the 
magic  of  mythology  to  the  ''  Olympian  mansions,"  and  charged  with 
the  Paeonian  offices,  was  not  a  disfigured  personation  of  the  patrisrch 
who  **  walked  with  Grod,  and  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him  ?*' 

Such,  then,  are  the  fiedr  pictures  of  Fteon,  the  ''divine  doctor,"  as 
they  may  be  contemplated  in  the  temple  of  heroic  minstrelsy.  In 
this  sanctuary  of  chivalrous  and  patriotic  renown,  his  memorial  is 
honoured  far  beyond  those  of  all  the  other  undeified  sons  of  men ; 
and,  whoever  might  be  the  personage  in  whom  the  FlBsonian  chane- 
ter  was  naturally  exemplified,  that  personage  must  have  tFsnsoended 
the  best  of  mankind  in  the  highest  attainments  of  virtue  and  phihn- 
thropy.  Alike  desirable  and  delightful  are  the  cenotaphs  erected, 
from  gratitude  for  the  meritorious  achievements  of  sages  and  heroes, 
in  structures  of  statuary  or  architecture ;  but  more  desirable  to  the 
grenerous  mind  are  the  monuments  which,  consecrated  in  the  Temple 
of  Nature,  perpetuate  the  excellencies  of  philosophers  who,  by  re- 
search and  reflection,  have  enlarged  the  domain  of  almighty  Scieooe 
in  developing  the  mysteries  of  material  and  mental  existence.  In 
this  immortal  Fane,  immemorially  devoted,  still  flourishes  the  hme  of 
PsBon,  and  it  endures  imperishable,  through  the  changes  of  three 
thousand  years,  in  the  freshness  and  beauty  of 

Pasony  the  Plant — ^With  a  view  to  mystify  the  sentiment  of  ve- 
neration in  the  Egyptian  people,  their  hierarchy  employed  a  sacred 
language  instituted  from  the  most  remote  ages ;  and,  so  late  as  the 
fourth  century,'^  several  works  on  Natural  History,  composed  in  it, 

*  •  An  ingenious  speculation  of  this  kind  wss  propounded  bj  Dr.  Stnkdej, 
in  his  comment  on  the  nineteenth  ode  of  Horace's  second  bo^,  ahewSngthe 
Bacchus  of  the  Heathen  to  be  the  Jdiovah  of  the  Jews.  Ptdmogrmpkm  St- 
em ;  or  discourses  on  monuments  of  antiquity  that  relate  te  sacred  bistoiy ; 
4to,  London,  1736. 

•«  This  is  affirmed  by  Heliodorus,  who  about  this  time  wrote  his  beanti- 
liil  and  elegant  romance^  in  which,  as  in  Telemachus  or  Anachaim,  much  in- 
formation conoeming  the  ancient  Ethiopian  and  Egyptian  nations,  is  oom- 
munlcated.  Heliodori  Athiopioorum  libros  decern,  gnec^  et  latin^,  ex  ver- 
sione  Stan,  Werschewicskii,  Jo.  BourdeloUus  emendaviti  supplevit,  ae  in- 
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were  preserved,  with  the  animals  and  plants  described  under  symbo- 
lical designations.  '^Fhus,  Ivy  was  schen^osiri,  fX^**'*Vh  the  plant  of 
Osiris ;  ^  ^  Vervain,  verbena^  the  tears  of  Isis  ;  Peony,  pceoniay  the 
blood  of  Thei muth ;  Mugwort,  artemisia,  the  heart  of  Bubastis ; 
Squill,  bulbum  scUliticum,  the  eye  of  Typhon ;  Saffron,  crocus,  the 
blood  of  Som ;  Horehound,  marrubiumy  the  seed  of  Or ;  with  many 
others  bearing  an  equally  enigmatical  import. 

For  nearly  fifteen  hundred  years,  the  PsBony- shrub  has  been  ex- 
tensively and  assiduously  cultivated  in  China,  and  also  in  some 
European  green -houses,  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers  ;  and,  as  hap- 
pened in  Holland  with  the  tulips,  this  roseate  plant  excited  a  sort  of 
Pctonimania  among  the  herbalists  in  the  land  of  its  growth.  Doc 
describes  it  as  the  Paeonia  arbor ea;  with  Sims,  it  is  the  P.  mou'tan^ 
the  specific  term  being  adopted  from  the  Chinese  phytology.  By  the 
oriental  floriculturists,  it  's  denominated  Hoa-^uang,  the  king  of 
flowers,  and  Peleang'km,  the  hundred  ounces  of  gold,  in  allusion  to 
the  excessive  sums  given  for  certain  of  its  varieties.  It  is  often 
represented  in  Chinese  paintings,  along  with  the  Camellia  and  other 
specious  plants. 

European  botanists  derived  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  Mou- 
tan  or  pasony-shrub,  about  fifty  years  ago,  from  the  Abbe  Grosier,^  ^ 

imadversiones  acyecit ;  8vo,  Lutet  Parisiorum,  1619 ;  lib.  iv,  p.  I74.  Of  this 
interesting  work,  there  have  been  six  different  English  translations,  by  Under- 
downe,  ir  1577;  by  Fraunce,  ir  1591;  by  Aarret,  in  1622;  by  Lisle,  in 
1638;  by  Tate,  in  1686;  and  by  ar  hnonjmous  hand,  with  the  title,  ''The 
Adventures  of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea.  a  romance,  translated  from  the 
Greek  of  Heliodorus  ;**  12mo,  2  vols,  London,  1791.  This  last  is  highly  com- 
mended as  a  fidthful  and  spirited  version. 

"  ^  Osiris  was  a  symbol  of  the  sun,  the  same  as  Bacchus  in  the  most  an- 
cient Greek  mythology.  Isis  and  Ceres  had  the  same  divine  honours  as- 
cribed CO  them.  Thermuth  was  Nemesis,  the  inflictor  of  just  punishments. 
Bubastis  represented  Lucina  in  the  Egyptian  theology.  Typhon,  in  the 
same  code,  was  the  genius  of  mischief,  whom  the  Greeks  mistakingly  held  to 
be  Typhoeus,  the  rebel  giant,  whom  Jupiter  crushed  for  his  impiety*  Som 
had  also  the  names  Dsomand  Chon,  and  was  the  same  as  Hercules,  his  appel- 
lation signifying  strength  or  power.  Or  became  Horns  with  the  Latins,  and 
the  Greeks  made  him  ApoUo,  the  source  of  active  energy.  Plutarchi  de 
Iside  et  Osiride  Liber,  gnecd  et  anglice',  Grseca  recensuit,  emendavit,  com- 
mentariis  auxit,  versionem  novam  Anglicam  adjecit  Samuel  Squire^  A.M. 
8vo,  Cantabrigiae,  1744.  P.  E.  lablonsky.  Pantheon  ^gyptiorum,  Prolegom, 
sect.  XXX,  p.  Ixxv. 

••  Jos.  Ann.  Mar.  de  Moyriac  de  Mailla :  Histoire  G^n^rale  de  la  Chine, 
traduite  du  Tong-Kien-Kang-Mou,publi^e  par  rAbbdGro8ier,avec  la  descrip- 
tion de  la  Chine ;  4to,  Paris,  1777-85, 13  tomes.    The  thirteenth  volume  of 
VOL.   X.,  NO.  XXX.  48 
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who  devotes  the  fourth  book  of  his  comprehensive  Description  de  la 
Chine  to  an  outline  of  its  natural  history.  After  the  popalar  tradi- 
tion, he  relates  how  a  traveller  found  a  psBony  on  its  tree  in  the 
mountains  of  Ho-nan ;  and,  being  struck  with  the  novelty,  he  tore 
up  some  of  the  roots  with  the  earth  adhering  to  them,  and  planted 
them  in  his  garden.  Without  knowing  the  origin  of  this  ehnib,  a 
bonze  imagined  he  could  procure  one  like  it  by  grafting.  The  at- 
tempt succeeded,  and  his  paeonies  were  more  beautiful  than  those 
which  were  brought  from  the  mountain.  This  plant  soon  engaged 
the  attention  of  all  the  florists ;  and,  by  skilful  culture,  they 
brought  it  to  perfection.  Individuals  pushed  their  rivalry  in  this 
pursuit  with  the  extravagance  of  infatuation ;  this  became  general ; 
and  even  the  provinces  contended  for  superiority  of  skill  in  raismg 
the  Mou-tan,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  glory  of  presenting  the 
finest  to  the  emperor. 

With  naturalists,  the  Mou-tan  seems  to  claim  pre-eminence,  not 
only  for  the  splendour  and  multitude  of  its  flowers,  and  the  sweet 
odour  with  which  they  aromatize  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  bat 
also  for  the  numerous  leaves  which  compose  them,  and  the  beantifal 
golden  spots  wherewith  they  are  interspersed.  This  shmb  shoots 
forth  many  branches,  and  these  form  a  top  as  large  as  those  of  the 
finest  orange-trees  that  are  raised  in  boxes.  Sometimes  it  grows  to 
the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  but  the  flowers  are  then  less  beautifbl, 
and  the  branches  cannot  sustain  their  weight.  Its  root  is  long  and 
fibrous,  pale  yellow  in  colour,  and  covered  with  a  greyish  or  reddish 
rind ;  the  leaves  are  deeply  indented,  and  of  a  much  darker  greea 
above  than  below ;  the  flowers  are  composed  of  numberless  petals, 
they  blow  like  a  rose,  and  are  supported  by  a  calyx  with  four  leares. 
From  the  bottoms  of  the  petals  several  stamina  arise  without  any 
order,  and  bearing  on  their  tops  small  anthere  of  a  beautiful  golden 
colour.  Like  that  of  the  common  psBony,  the  fruit  of  the  Mon-tan 
bends  downwards,  bursts  when  it  becomes  dry,  and  then  sheds  the 
seeus. 


this  comprehensive  History  conopiizes  the  Description  of  China  firom  the 
Ahb^s  own  pen :  it  was  afterwards  reprinted  in  two  volumes ;  8vo,  ftrls, 
1786.  An  English  translation  of  the  Abb^s  Description  was  given  bjtn 
anonymous  hand ;  8vo,  2  vols,  London,  1788.  The  fourth  book,  containing 
nine  chapters,  p.  343—582,  is  occupied  with  the  natural  histoiy  of  the  do- 
nese  provinces.  Ogilbj  furnishes  a  concise  description  of  this  vegetable, 
under  the  name  Moutang,  in  his  Atlas  Chinensis ;  folio,  London,  1671 ;  P*'^ 
ii,  p.  678. 
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When  the  Abb6  was  collecting  materials  for  his  "  Description/* 
three  kinds  only  of  the  Mou-tan  were  distinguished  in  the  Chinese 
botany — ^the  common,  the  dwarf  and  the  shrubby,  each  requiring  a 
different  manner  of  culture.  At  that  time,  the  last  had  nearly  disap- 
peared ;  the  dwarf  was  little  esteemed  and  not  much  cultivated ;  the 
first  was  generally  dispersed.  It  is  trained  like  an  espalier,  in  the  form 
of  a  fan,  bush  or  orange- tree,  and  some  plants  of  this  kind  are  made  to 
flower  in  spring,  others  in  summer,  and  others  in  autumn.  They  are 
all  divided  into  single  and  double,  with  red,  violet,  purple,  yellow, 
white,  black  and  blue  colours ;  and  these  tints,  being  varied  by  as 
many  shades,  produce  an  iucredible  number  of  different  kinds.  The 
Chinese  florists  possess  the  secret  of  changing  the  colour  of  their 
Mou-tans,  and  also  of  giving  them  whatever  tints  may  be  desired  ; 
but  they  cannot  produce  this  effect  except  upon  those  plants  which 
have  never  had  flowers. 

Like  flower-fanciers  elsewhere,  the  Chinese  herbalists  note  the  cha- 
racters which  impress  a  Mou-tan-paeony  with  the  marks  of  eiquisite- 
ness.  To  please  the  eye  of  an  herb-sage,  a  Mou-tan  must  have  a 
rough,  crooked  stalk,  full  of  knots,  and  of  a  blackish  green  colour : 
the  branches  must  cross  one  another,  and  be  twisted  into  many  fan- 
tastical shapes ;  the  shoots  that  proceed  from  them  must  be  of  a  deli- 
cate green,  shaded  with  red :  the  leaves  must  be  large,  of  a  beautiful 
green,  very  thick,  and  supported  by  reddish  stalks  :  the  flowers  must 
blow  at  different  times,  in  the  form  of  a  tufi,  be  all  of  the  same  co« 
lour,  and  stand  erect  upon  their  stems :  they  must  also  be  seven 
or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  exhale  a  sweet  agreeable  odour.  By 
this  important  revelation  of  Chinese  secrets,  from  the  pen  of  an  Abb6 
so  kindly  communicative,  the  rivalry  of  European  floriculturists 
might  be  aroused  to  renew  an  attempt  to  outdo  their  oriental  compe- 
titors in  the  generous  strife  of  perfecting  the  breed  and  the  beauties 
of  Psony  shrublets. 

Pseonies  naturally  prefer  upland  habitats ;  and  the  slopes  of  Ida, 
or  the  margins  of  its  Alpine  springs,  appear  to  have  been  the  fields 
of  herborization  where  the  beauty  of  their  flowers  originally  attracted 
the  consideration  of  naturalists,  and  where  the  first  experiments 
would  be  instituted  for  determining  the  character  of  their  salutary 
powers.  These  were  appreciated  by  experience,  genuine  or  assumed, 
in  those  long-  departed  days  which  far  precede  the  earliest  records  of 
medical  or  botanical  history.  Hence  it  is  found  that  at  the  time 
when  anciect  physicians  conducted  the  treatment  of  diseases  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  and  method  recorded  in  the  Hippocratic  scrip- 
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tures,  the  Paeony  enjoyed  an  established  reputation  as  a  vigorous 
medicinal  agent :  but,  in  that  venerable  collection,  the  herb  bis  a 
different  appellation ;  and  there  it  is  rxvstv<^  the  sweetlmg,  with  re- 
ference to  its  fragrance  or  its  effects. 

Theophrastus  deservedly  occupies  the  high  distinction  of  standiDg 
as  the  **  father  of  rhizotomists,"  or  practical  botanists.  He  composed 
an  elaborate  History  of  Plants,  and  rested  its  principles  on  the  knew^ 
ledge  of  phytog^phy,  as  this  existed  about  three  centuries  and  a  half 
before  the  Saviour's  nativity.  In  the  hallowed  remains  of  this  his- 
tory, the  term  n«Mr*i«3  9  makes  its  earliest  appearance  as  the  appella- 
tion of  a  plant.  This  occurs  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  his  ninth  book, 
where  he  exhibits  and  criticizes  the  observances  enjoined  by  the 
"  pharmacopoiists  and  rhizotomists,"  for  the  right  preparations  of  this 
celebrated  vegetable.  His  notes  were  adopted  by  Pliny, ^^  whose 
translator  converts  them  into  a  curious  paraphrastical  version.  The 
herbalists  direct  that  the  Peony,  which  some  call  Glycyside,  *'  most 
be  digged  vp  in  the  night  season,  for  feare  that  the  wood  Speight  or 
hick  way  (woodpecker  J  should  see  them :  for,  in  the  day*  time,  the 
said  bird  would  flie  in  their  faces  that  carry  it  away,  and  be  readie  to 
job  out  their  eies.  Also,  in  the  very  drawing  of  the  roots  out  of  the 
ground,  there  is  some  danger  lest  their  tiwill  (or  bowels)  fall  oat  of 
their  bodies  who  are  employed  about  that  bnsinesse.  But,"  he  ob- 
serves, <*  all  this  is  a  mere  fabulous  and  vaine  inuention,  deuysed 
onelie  to  make  folke  beleeuve  that  this  is  an  herbe  of  wcmdeifoil 
operation.'* 

Next  among  the  relics  of  ancient  botany,  and  more  than  two  cen- 
turies afterwards,  Dioscorides  enumerated,  as  no  recent  discoveries, 
the  characlers  and  properties  of  the  Fseony  in  his  *iMT^»nt  B/Cxim*^ 
and,  from  this  convenient  source,  the  descriptions  of  its  kinds,  and  of 
its  virtues  as  a  medicinal  remedy,  have  been  transcribed,  with  diffe- 
rent measures  of  modesty,  into  most  of  the  subsequent  Greek,  Latis, 
Arabian  and  medisBval  expositions  of  Vegetable  Nature  and  its  eco- 
nomy. Hence,  his  observations  on  this  herb  afford  reason  for  re- 
garding the  name  and  the  precautions  observed  in  collecting  the 


••  Theophrasti  Historia  PUntarum,  curft  Bodsei ;  lib.  ix,  cap.  ix,  p.  1011. 
The  annotations  of  Bodeus  on  this  chapter  are  copious  and  elaborate,  abound- 
ing with  curious  phytoiogical  criticism. 

*  0  Holiand*8  Pliny,  book  xxvii,  chap,  x,  p.  282.  The  leaves  <^p«onj,  he 
gays,  have  the  scent  of  myrrb. 

*  >  Dioscoridis  Opera,  gnec^  et  latine,  curft  Saraceni ;  lib.  iii,  cap.  1^7,  P. 
237. 
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Psony,  were  established  among  the  "  medicamentarians"  at  the  time 
when  Theophrastus  compiled  his  History  of  Plants ;  and,  that  its 
energy,  in  varioas  diseases,  had  been  experientially  determined  by 
physicians,  when  Dioscorides  was  engaged  in  collecting  his  *^  ele- 
ments of  medical  botany."  His  original  descriptive  picture  of  the 
Pseony,  and  his  precepts  for  prescribing  it  with  the  design  of  removing 
sickness,  together  with  the  ceremonies  acknowledged  by  ancient 
ritualists  as  necessary  to  be  observed  in  gathering  this  benign  vegeta- 
ble, are  freely  or  faithfully  registered  in  the  successive  collections  of 
Galen,**  Oribasius,*'  Paul  of -^gina,**  Apuleius,*'  Avicenna,-*^ 
Serapion,*'  Macer,**  ^gidius,*^  Cuba,^®  Sylvaticus,' *  Plateari- 

«*  Claudii  Guleni  de  Simplicium  Medicamentorum  facultatibus,  libri  un- 
dedm ;  Theod.  Gerardo  interprete ;  folio,  Parisiis,  1530. 

«•  Oribasii  Collectorum  Medicinalium  libri  zvii;  J.  B.  Rasario  inter- 
prete ;  8vo,  Parisiis,  1565 ;  lib.  xi,  p.  194,  in  vocem  Glycyslden. 

**  Pauli  iEginetse  Opera,  Guinterio  interpreter  cum  annotationibus  Cor- 
narii  ac  schoiiis  Goupjli  et  Dalechampii ;  Svo,  Lugduni,  1&89 ;  lib.  iii,  p. 
246,  lib.  vii,  p.  717)  in  vocem  Glycysidem. 

**  Lt.  Apuleii  de  Medicaminibus  Herbarum  liber,  ex  recennone  et  cum 
DOtis  J.  C  G.  Ackermann ;  8vo,  Norimbergie,  1788,  cap.  64,  p.  228.  Dr.  A. 
gives  a  prefatorj  disquisition  on  the  life,  times,  and  writings  of  Apuleius, 
forming  an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  botanj.  Apuleius  enu- 
merates a  dozen  of  synonymes  of  the  paeon  j,  and  considers  it  as  indigenous 
among  the  Cretan  and  Sicilian  mountains ;  the  seeds,  he  sajs,  shine  by  nighb 
when  it  is  usually  gathered  by  shepherds :  it  produces  good  effects  in  cases 
of  insanity  and  ot  ischiadic  affections. 

**  Abou-Aly-Hocein  IbnSina,  latin^  Avicenna.  Liber  canonis,  transla^ 
tus  a  magistro  gerhardo  cremonensi  ab  anibico  in  latin  um ;  folio,  M ediolani, 
1473;  lib.  ii,  in  vocem  pseoniam.  The  Canon  of  Avicenna  is  divided  into 
five  books,  wherein  are  treated.  Ist,  of  the  general  principles  of  medicine ; 
2nd,  of  simple  medicaments;  3rd,  of  diseases,  ^  firom  the  head  to  the  foot;** 
4th,  of  diseases  generally  and  of**  decoration ;"  and  5tb,  of  medicinal  compo- 
sitions. 

*^  Serapionis  liber  agregatus  in  medidnis  simplidbus,  translatio  Sjmonis 
Jannensis,  interprete  Abraham  Judseo  Tortuodensi  de  Arabico  in  Latinum ; 
folio,  Mediolani,  1478. 

^  *  Macer  Floridus  de  Y iribus  Herbarum,  curante  Ludovico  ChouUnt,  Svo, 
Upsis,  1832;  art.  xliv,  p.  94.  This  is  a  poem  in  heroic  metres :  it  consists  of 
2288  verMs,  wherein  seventy-seven  plants,  with  their  properties  and  applica^ 
tions,  are  not  inel^^tlj  described.  Dr.  Choulant  shows  that  Macer  Flori- 
dus is  a  more  modem  person  than  ^milius  Macer,  who  flourished  at  Rome 
in  the  early  days,  **priorilmt  iemjporibm^  of  the  empire.  In  his  <*  Prolegome- 
na ad  Macrum,"  the  Editor  gives  philological  notes  on  the  plants ;  adds  a 
list  of  the  xxiii  authors  dted  by  Macer,  and  then  concludes  with  a  chronoI<v- 
gioal  description  of  the  various  editions — folio,  Neapoli,  1477 ;  quarto^  Medi- 
olani, 1482;  quarto,  Venetiis,  1506;  ocUvo>  Cadomi,  1509;  octavo,  Parisiis, 
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118,^^    Isidore,  ^3  Otho,^^   Brassavola,^  ^    Donten,^^   Dodoeiis,^' 
Matthioli,^"    Baubin,'^  Ruelle,<^<>  Gerard, <^'  Parkmson,^^  Fride- 

1511;  octavo,  BasUefe,  1627;  octavo,  Cracoviae,  1537;  octavo,  Friburgi, 
1540 ;  octavo,  Basileee,  1581 ;  octavo,  HamborgU  1590 ;  and  five  othen  litii- 
out  date  or  place  of  printing,  and  twelve  manuacripts  of  Mtoer's  metrical 
pharmacologj.  Along  with  his  Macer  Floridoa,  Dr.  ChouUnt  gave  an  im- 
proved edition  of  Walafrid  Strabo's  work  intituled  Hortulus  Yematissimus, 
carminia  elegantia  delectabilis;  4to,  Norimbeigie.  1612.  Seven  editions  of 
Strabo*s  Hortulus  were  severallj  published  afterwards,  12nio,  Fribaigii 
1630 ;  12mo,  Parisiis,  1533  and  1571 ;  folio,  Yenetiis,  1547,  in  the  Aldine 
medical  collection ;  8vo,  Francofiirti,  1564;  4to,  Ingolstadii,  1604;  Svo^Ba- 
sileae,  1627;  and  then  came  that  of  1832,  with  Dr.  C.*s  prol^omeoa  and 
notes.  Strabo  was  bom  in  the  year  807 ;  and,  in  after-life,  he  became  a  monk 
in  the  monastery  of  Fulda,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  numenms 
theological  writings.  His  Hortulus  is  <*  non  ignobile  rei  poetlcae  et  herbaiiK 
monumentum,**  consisting  of  443  hexameter  veraest  with  descriptions  of 
twenty-three  medicinal  plants. 

« •  ^gidii  Corboliensis  Carmina  Medica,  recensuit  et  illustravit  Ludovicus 
ChouUnt ;  8vo,  Lipsiae,  1826 ;  lib.  i,  v.  218 ;  iii.  v.  1154 ;  iv,  v.  609.  TheOpen 
.£gidii  consist  of  three  poems,  de  (Xrinis,  de  Pulnbus,  and  de  CompetUu  MeH" 
cmninibui :  the  Editor  prefixes  admirable  Prolegomena  dg  JEgUSi  Vita,  operi- 
bus,  et  etftfioftt^us  tmjn^sm— quarto^  Paduae,  1484  ;  quarto,  Yenetiis,  1494 » 
octavo,  Lugduni,  1505,  1616, 1526;  octavo,  Basilese,  1529 — ^with  his  reasons 
fi>r  undertaking  a  revision  of  the  texL  .£gidius  prescribes  the  Psooy  in 
composition  with  his  **  Awta  antidoium,^  his  <*  Opopyra^  or  firejuJce,  and  hb 
<<  Triaca  Magna,**  as  a  certain  remedy  for  epilepsy. 

•0  John  Cuba,  M.D. — Garten  der  Genaidhtit{Mie  garden  of  health);  folio, 
Moguntiie,  I486.  Hortus  SaniUtis ;  folio,  Moguntiae,  1494.  De  HerfaiA 
cap.  cocxxxviii  et  cccxxxix.  The  Grete  Herball ;  folio,  London,  1616;  cap. 
cccxxxviii. 

«>  Matthaei  Sylvatici,  medici  de  Salerno,  Liber  dbalis  et  medidaa- 
lis  pandectarum,  ex  emendatione  Angeli  Catonis  Supinatis  de  Beneveoto; 
folio,  MantusB,  1474 ;  cap.  689.  Sylvaticus  treats  of  the  paBony  under  the 
term  Penuser  vel  Pionia,  and  he  quotes  Serapion,  Avicenna,  and  Galen,  as 
authorities  for  hid  representation  of  its  virtues. 

**  John  Piatearius: — De  Simplici  Medidnft  Liber,  inscriptus  «*Ctrta 
imtons,"  quo  simpUcia  medicamenta  usitatoria  alphabeti  serie  describuntor; 
4to,  Lugduni,  1512.  The  compiler  of  **  Bag  9ar|  to  ^Otur."  folio,  Angus* 
tae  VindeUcorum,  1478,  generally  cites  Piatearius,  Isidore,  and  Pliny,  as  the 
sources  of  his  information. 

*  *  Isidori  Hispaliensis  episcopi  Etymologiarum  libri  20 ;  folio,  Auguate 
Ylndelicorum,  1472.  In  hia  fourth  book,  the  biahop  discusses  questions  **it 
MediemA  ;**  in  the  eleventh,  he  treats  **  de  Umme  ;**  the  seventeenth  is  oc- 
cupied *'cum  Auckmbue  Rervm  Busticarum  ;**  and  the  twentieth  hss  *'A 
Mensia^  for  its  general  title :  the  rest  have  less  relation  to  sulgects  of  botany 
or  natural  history.  Chapter  ix  of  Book  xvii  contains  his  observatioos  *'de 
Herbit  atromoHcie,^  and  there  he  orlginatea  the  mistake  of  ascribing  the  disco- 
very of  the  paeony  to  Paeon  the  physician,  using  Homer*s  remarks  in  sane^ 
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ric,^3  Hunerwolff,®^  Black  well,  ^^  and  Haller,^^  heading  the  long 
train  of  simplers,  herbalists  and  pharmacologists,  eitending  down  to 
dates  of  no  very  distant  dajs. 


tion  of  the  statemenL  Isidore  composed  his  **  Etymologies*'  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventh  century. 

**  Otho  Cremonensis  Is  the  author  of  a  poem  de  Electione  et  Yiribus  Me. 
dicamentorum,  in  leonine  verse.  It  was  published  several  times,  in  connec- 
tioF  with  whe  St^tola  SalemUana,  as  3vo,  Francofurti,  1651, 1553, 1566, 1557, 
and  1660 ;  8vo^  Parisiis,  1669.  Dr.  Choulant  has  appended  it  to  ais  edition 
of  Macer,  in  an  enlaiged  and  improved  form  :  it  extends  to  ccdxxix  verses^ 
and,  ir  the  cxx,  he  says  of  the  pseon  j,  '*  Pulveris  ignara,  nigra,  dura,  pionia 
cara.**  The  last  piece  ir  13r.  C.*s  interesting  volume,  is  ?  curious  Greek 
poem,  intituled  anotmoz  hepi  botanqn,  edited,  with  the  ancient  scholia 
added,  by  Julius  Sillig.  Twelve  plants  are  described,  in  216  hexameter 
verses,  and  thirty-eight  of  ihese  are  devoted  to  the  Fseony  and  its  medical 
energies ;  p.  20fl^  v.  139. 

**  Antonius  Musa  firBSsavola.-.J£xamen  omnium  Simplicium  Medica. 
mentonim ;  folio,  Home,  1636 ;  8vo,  Lugduni,  1537,  1644  et  1656;  8vo,  Ye. 
netiis,  1538,  1639  et  1546 ;  4to,  Basileae,  1638 ;  folio,  Lugd.  Batav.,  1731. 
In  his  BibUotheca  Botanica,  Linnsus  mistakes  this  modem  Italian  botanist, 
for  Antonius  Musa,  «he  physician  of  Augustus,  and  Uie  subject  of  Horace*s 
and  Pliny*s  pan^^ric  commemoration. 

'*  Theodore  Dorster; — Botanicon;  continens  Herbanim,  aliorumque 
simplicium,  quorum  usus  in  medicinis  est,  descriptiones  et  iconea;  folio, 
Francofurti,  1540,  p.  212.  His  phjtography  of  the  Pe&ony  la  comprehensive 
and  extends  bejond  p  mere  transcript  of  preceding  pharmacologists. 

*T  Bemberti  Dodonsei  Stirpium  Historise  pemptades  sex,  sive  libri  xxx; 
folio,  Antverpite,  1683 ;  pemp.  ii,  lib.  1,  cap.  xxxii,  p.  193 ;  with  four  figures, 
representing  the  male  and  female  plants.  Lyte*s  *'*  Nievve  HerbalT*  is  a 
translation  of  this  work  of  l>odoens,  and  the  pseonj  is  described  at  page  237, 
with  one  figure  in  illustration. 

*•  P.  A.  Matthioli.— .Commentarii  in  sex  libros  IMoscoridis;  folio,  Yene- 
tiis,  1554.  Compendium  de  Plantis  omnibus,  unk  cum  earum  iconibus,  de 
quibus  in  IMoscoridem  editis;  4to,  Yenetiis,  1571 ;  lib.  iii,  p.  689,  witL  figures 
of  the  male  and  female  plant.  Matthioli  Opera  Omnia ;  folio^  Basilese,  1674) 
p.  656,  cum  tribus  figuris. 

•*  John  Bauhin: — Historia  Plantarum  Universalis,  tribus  tomis;  folio 
Ebroduni,  1661 ;  tom.  iii,  p.  490,  494,  quatuor  iconibus.  Dr.  B.  here  fur- 
nishes an  ample  and  amusing  account  of  all  the  circumstances,  actual  or  ima- 
ginary, having  reference  to  his  subject 

«o  Jean  de  k  Ruelle,  latind  Ruellius ;  De  Naturit  Stirpium  libri  tres; 
folio,  Parisiis,  1636 ;  lib.  iii,  cap.  Ixx,  p.  756.  At  pp.  18,  19,  20, 30,  36,  41, 
46, 115,  and  7^7,  he  records  numerous  important  observations  on  the  pseony 
and  its  parts. 

•  >  John  Gerarde-^The  HerbaU  or  general  Historie  of  Plants,  enlarged 
and  amended  by  Thomas  Johnson ;  folio,  London,  1633 ;  book  iiy  chap.  380, 
p.  980,  with  eight  figures. 
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Many  are  the  terms  by  which  the  Pteony  has  been  designated,  in 
the  coarse  of  ages,  with  reference  to  its  floral  characters  or  the  quali- 
ties assigned  to  it  as  a  medicinal  element.  Apuleins  enumerates  its 
appellations, :  his  list  includes  twelve  constructed  from  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. With  the  Spanish  herbalists,  it  bears  the  engaging  name  of 
Hosa  del  MonUy  the  mountain-rose :  in  other  lands,  it  is  distin- 
guished by  terms  expressive  of  loveliness  and  beauty.  Those  pb]rto- 
graphers  err  however,  who  represent  for  facts  of  history,  that  P^Bon 
originally  discovered  this  plant,  and  also  employed  it  as  the  means  of 
curing  Pluto's  wound.  In  some  books,  the  Peony  is  termed  Eplua- 
thia  in  conformity  with  the  alleged  efficacy  of  its  seeds  in  the  treat- 
ment of  ii^ttixmty  incubus,  the  night-mare  :  the  estimate  of  its  medical 
powers  is  comprehensive,  and  the  outline  of  their  applications  in- 
cludes a  theme  for  philosophical  reflection,  enlivened  with  the  gtim- 
merings  of  superstitious  and  imaginant  conceit* 

••  John  Parkinson. — Theatrum  Botaoicum,  or  Theater  of  Pboits;  iblio, 
London,  1640 ;  tribe  xv,  chapter  xxviii,  p.  1379,  with  four  figures. 

•*  John  Arnold  Frideric — Disputatiode  PeonUt;  4to,  Jexue,  1670.  Dr. 
F.  was  professor  of  botany  in  the  university  of  Jena.  Ir  1660,  be  Tinted 
Ital7,  England,  Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries,  in  qucet  of  useful  imow- 
ledge :  'lis  death  took  place  in  1672. 

•«  J.  Aug.  Hunerwolf.~Anatomia  Peeonifle  ;  Svo^  Amstati,  1680.  TUs 
is  a  practical  essay,  abounding  with  prescriptions,^  but  deficient  of  natiml 
historj. 

«*  £.  Blackwell. — A  curious  Herball,  containing  ccccc  cuts  of  the  moit 
useful  Plants  ased  Ir  the  .iractice  of  Ph jsick ;  two  volumes,  folio,  London, 
1739.  On  the  sixtj-fiith  plate,  the  female  peony  id  represented,  and  the 
male  appears  on  the  two  hundred  and  fortj-fifth.  Mrs.  Eliz.  Blackv^  wai 
the  wife  of  a  physiciar  who  had  the  misfortune  to  oe  an  unsuccessful  specu- 
lator ill  nnedicine,  printing,  and  agriculture.  She  made  the  drawings  from 
nature,  etched  them,  and  coloureid  the  figures  of  the  plants  with  her  own 
hands. 

«•  Albert  Haller. — Knumeratio  methodica  stirpium  Helvetlse  indigeDs* 
rum ;  duobus  tomis,  folio,  Gottiugae,  1742 ;  torn.  i»  p.  310.  Dr.  H.  produtxs 
a  copious  synonymous  nomenclature,  but  his  method  does  not  admit  of  dii« 
quisitions  on  the  qualities  of  herbs. 

*.*  From  this  copious  list  of  naturalists,  which  might  have  been  ezteDdsd 
tenfold,  there  may  be  reaaons  deduced  for  inferring— that,  during  the  idog 
period  of  more  than  twenty  centuries,  the  Paeony  has  enjoyed  its  present  de- 
finite appellation ;  that  many  curious  observations  are  intermingled  with  the 
histories  of  its  characters  and  uses,  whether  salutary  or  superstitious*  in  tke 
repositories  of  botanical  and  medical  science;  and  that,  were  modem  floricul- 
turists  to  take  this  celebrated  vegetable  under  their  patronage,  they  woakl 
derive  a  pleasant  and  abundant  recompense  firom  the  success  of  their  efibrts 
in  augmenting  the  diversity  of  its  beauties,  and  in  promoting  the  iflspm^e- 
ment  of  its  healing  energies. 
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From  the  records  of  traditionary  phytology,  the  admirers  of  mystic 
legends  may  learn  that  the  Peeony  was  r^arded,  hy  the  first  races  of 
men,  as  a  divine  plant,  an  emanation  from  the  moon,  a  vegetable 
glow-worm  sparkling  amid  the  darkness  of  night,  an  elfin  herb  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  eipelling  evil  spirits,  of  averting  storms,  and 
of  ensuring  favourable  harvests  I  Equally  wonderful  too  were  its 
medicinal  virtues.  Besides  the  inestimable  property  of  cicatrizing 
the  most  deadly  wounds,  it  cured  epilepsy,  convulsions,  palsy,  the 
bites  of  serpents,  apoplexy,  and  indeed  most  of  the  nervous  and  spas- 
modic diseases  I  What  pity,  that  the  energies  of  this  celestial  reme- 
dy should  nowadays  be  overlooked,  out  of  a  fashionable  complaisance 
for  chemical  novelties  I 

Herbalists  usually  propose  instructions  for  the  preparation  and 
use  of  two  Pteonies — ^the  male  and  female — with  figures  for  illustra- 
tion. Most  parts  of  the  plant  have  been  medicinally  prescribed,  but 
the  root,  flower,  and  seed,  are  valued  as  the  most  efficient.  From  the 
'*  grete  herball  which  gyveth  parfyte  knowledge  and  understandynge 
of  all  manor  of  herbes  and  theyr  vertues,'*  we  derive  this  information 
— <«  Peonie  is  an  herbe  the  rote  whereof  is  so  called,  and  the  rote  is  to 
be  put  in  medycyne,  yf  peonie  is  found  in  receptes.  It  ought  to  be 
gadred  in  wynter,  and  may  be  kept  x  yeres,  and  it  is  to  be  chosen 
that  is  blacke  and  not  perced.  It  hath  vertue  to  deuyde  and  sprcde 
humours.  Agaynst  the  fallynge  euyll  it  hath  a  specyally  hydde  or 
secrete  vertue,  as  Galye  sheweth  of  a  chylde  that  fel  not  as  longc  as 
it  was  hanged  about  his  necke.  But  now  we  fynde  not  y^  it  hath 
suche  vertue,  and  therefore  some  say  that  it  is  but  one  spece  or 
kynde  of  paeonie  onely  called   Peonie   Romayne." 

Lyte,  in  his  "  Nievve  Herball,**  ascribes  a  reasonable  diversity 
of  '*  Vertues**  to  the  plant  which  <^  tooke  his  name  first  from  that 
good  old  man  Psson,  a  very  ancient  physition,  who  first  taught  the 
knowledge  of  this  herbe."  He  applauds  its  marvellous  efficacy  in 
'*  appeasing  paynes  and  tormentes'*  and  hsemorrhagies,  and  then  he 
proceeds  to  remark,  that  '<  the  roote  of  Peonie  dried,  and  the  quantitie 
of  a  beane  of  the  same  dronken  with  meade  called  hydromel  openeth 
the  stopping  of  the  liver  and  the  kidneys,  and  sod  with  red  wine  it 
stoppeth  a  lossenesse.  The  roote  of  the  male  peonie  hanged  about 
the  necke  healeth  the  falling  sicknesse  especially  in  young  children. 
Fiftene  or  sixtene  of  the  blacke  comes  or  seedes  dronke  in  wine  or 
meade  is  a  speciall  good  remedie  for  them  that  are  troubled  with  the 
night  mare,  and  it  is  good  against  melancholique  dreamcs.**  *^  The 
kindes  of  Peonies/*  he  says,  <*  are  founde  planted  in  the  gardens  of 
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this  countrie."  This  observation  was  recorded  in  1578 ;  but,  m 
1562,  according  to  Dr.  Tamer,  **  the  femall  peonye  was  comoD  tfao- 
row  oat  all  England  and  Germany ;  but  the  fiurest  yt  be  ever  nne 
wftB  in  Newberri,  in  a  rycb  clothi^s  garden."  From  his  own  eipe- 
rience.  Dr.  Grew  concluded  that  the  inner  kernel  of  the  Peony  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  determining  very  active  aperient  effects ;  but  thik^ 
while  it  remains  involved  within  its  cortex,  it  is  inert  and  has  no  ope- 
ration. Now,  if  ibis  conclosion  were  verified  by  repeated  experiment, 
the  fact  would  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  medkanil 
agents. 

The  story  of  Galen's  epileptic  boy  attracted  the  attention,  of  Dr. 
Turner ;  and,  in  the  second  part  of  his  Herbal,  he  gives  a  version  of 
the  case,  and  confirms  the  value  of  the  ancient  prescription  by  the 
results  of  his  own  experience.  **  The  roote  of  Peoni,"  quoth  GtleOt 
«  bathe  a  drying  poure,  by  reson  whereof  I  wold  not  dout  hot  jt  if 
it  be  hanged  aboute  childers  necke  it  wold  hele  ui  them  the  fillynge 
siknes.  I  saw  ones  a  boy  delyuered  viii  monetbes  from  the  fidlynge 
siknes  by  the  hangyng  of  the  roote  about  hys  necke :  and  when,  as  by 
chance,  it  fell  of  he  fell  into  the  siknes  agayne,  and  the  same  after 
the  roote  was  hanged  up  agayn,  he  was  well  agayn.  But  I  thoagbt, 
for  a  surer  tryall,  to  take  the  roote  ones  agayne,  and  as  soon  as  1  had 
take  ye  roote  of  agayn,  he  fell  streyght  way  into  hys  olde  siknes. 
But  tiien  I  tooke  a  greate  roote  and  tyed  it  tho  ye  boyes  neck  agap, 
and  afler  that  time  he  fell  no  more,  but  was  quite  delyuered  of  that 
sicknes."  *^  Thys  that  Galene  proued  in  one  childe,"  Dr.  Toner 
adds,  **  I  bane  proued  in  two  childer,  y«  one  where  of  dwelled  in  Lon- 
don, and  the  other  at  Syon,  my  lord  of  Sommersette's  house.  Bat,'' 
be  subjoins,  *'  when  as  I  proued  the  same  in  them  that  were  of  perfit 
age,  althoughe  it  dyd  muche  g^ood,  yet  it  neuer  wrought  any  snche 
effect  in  them  as  in  the  childer.*'  Not  a  few  names,  and  some  of  them 
illustrious,  have  suffered  themselves  to  vouch  for  the  accoracyof 
practical  facts  confirmatory  of  this  piece  of  Galenian  pathology ;  hut, 
not  unfairly.  Dr.  Caspar  Hoffmann  wishes  to  know  whether  Galen's 
peony  performed  the  extraordinary  feat  from  the  virtue  of  its  o«n 
nature,  or  whether  it  was  conjured  with  magical  influence ;  ''for,"  be 
observes, ''  the  devil  helps  or  hinders  Nature  in  many  things."  Even 
Arom  the  immortal  Boerhaave,  the  physicians  may  accept  this  edifying 
intelligence.  *'  The  root  of  the  peony,"  be  states,  *'  is  hung  about 
the  necks  of  children  to  prevent  an  efulepsy,  and  the  seeds  are  strong 
as  beads  to  malce  a  necklace  for  the  same  purpose.  The  male  peoaj, 
in  a  more  eminent  manner,  cures  all  sorts  of  convulsioos,  palsies, 
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tremblings,  noctumal  frights  of  children,  and  apoplexies."  Here, 
then,  are  the  ancient  and  modem  authorities  for  the  famous  *^  Anodyne 
Neekkieey*^''  which,  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  was 
Taunted  as  a  remedy,  altogether  extraordinary,  if  not  infallible,  for  a 
multitude  of  diseases. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  EXPEDIENCY  AND  MEANS  OF 
ELEVATING  THE  PROFESSION  OP  THE  EDU- 
CATOR  IN  THB  ESTIMATION  OP  THE  PUBLIC.^ 

CHAPTER  II. 

THB     BDUCATION    OF     THB     BDUCATOR. 

Thb  legislature^  to  raise  the  profession  of  the  educator  above 
every  other  secular  office,  has  yet  one  other  grand  and  essential 
provision  to  fix  and  actuate  its  exalted  duties — the  education  of  the 
educator,  without  which  national  education,  though  divinely  framed, 
would  speedily  become  a  dull  and  profitless  formality.  How  few  there 
are  who  have  ever  comprehended  the  character  of  an  instructor  and 
manager  of  children  !  Of  all  difficult  characters,  the  educator's  seems 
the  only  impossible  one.  A  man  may,  by  labour  and  perseverance, 
attain  the  highest  office,  and  exercise  its  duties  with  distinguished 
merit  and  ability;  but  the  character  of  a  teacher  of  youth  calls  for 
such  a  rare  and  unexpected  assemblage  of  virtues,  such  a  profound 
intelligence,  such  an  enlarged  experience,  and,  above  all,  the  genius 
to  accommodate  the  sublime  truths  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  wis- 
dom to  the  slender  capacities  of  the  young,  that  incredulity  might 
be  pardoned  that  turned  hopelessly  away  from  human  imperfection, 
to  relapse  into  the  long-accustomed  and  dosing  submission  to 
"  things  as  they  are." 

Whatever  can  be  claimed  for  the  character  of  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  is  not  less  necessary  for  the  educator  of  youth ;  and  with 

•f  Its  nature  and  agency  are  explained  in  a  tract  bearing  the  title,  ''A 
Philosophical  Essaj  upon  Actions  on  Distant  Objects,**  8vo,  London,  1715, 
with  a  title-page  most  portentous  for  its  verbosity  and  pretensions. 

*  Continued  from  page  168. 
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the  still  further  excellence  of  that  peculiar  adaptation  of  genios  to 
the  simplicity  of  the  child,  which  is  the  most  remarkable  feature  in 
the  character  of  Christ,  who,  by  one  profound  saying, ''unless  ye 
become  as  little  children/'  explored  the  heights  and  depths  of  ho. 
man  perfectability.  Without  this  excellence  in  the  officer,  the 
office  will  be  collapsed,  its  duties  inoperative,  and  the  object  of  edu- 
cation  utterly  subverted.  Primarily,  the  educator  must  become  a 
government  stipendiary :  this  law  is  inevitable,  and,  indeed,  forms 
a  part  of  the  national  education  scheme.  The  appointments,  in  the 
first  instance,  must  mainly  depend  upon  the  judgment  and  integ- 
rity of  the  minister  of  public  instruction ;  for  as  teaching  would 
form  a  part  in  the  education  of  the  educator,  schoolmasters 
must  be  formed  at  once,  though  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to 
secure  competent  and  well-instructed  teachers  in  the  commence- 
ment.  Many  failures  and  difficulties  would  hence  arise  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  establishment  of  the  schools  and  the  supply  of 
masters  educated  expressly  for  them. 

Untoward  accidents,  therefore,  must  be  looked  for,  in  setting  the 
system  to  work ;  but  these  evils  of  inexperience  will  hereafter  as 
certainly  correct  themselves.  The  educator  must  first  be  an  ap- 
pointed paid  officer  of  government,  responsible  to  the  laws  of  his 
country  for  the  right  performance  of  his  duties,  not,  as  now,  ame- 
nable to  a  private  authority. 

The  Prussian  law  of  national  instruction  of  1819  begins  with 
this  provision,  1st.  ''A  suitable  income  for  schoolmasters  and  mis- 
tresses, and  a  certain  provision  for  them  when  they  are  past  ser- 
vice" :  the  first  and  the  essential  point.  If  you  would  have  good 
masters,  you  must  first  of  all  ensure  them  a  maintenance.  The 
Prussian  law  expresses  itself  on  this  head  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner. "  It  is  our  firm  will,"  says  the  king,  in  whose  name  it  speaks, 
"  that  in  the  maintenance  of  every  school  this  be  regarded  as  the 
most  important  object,  and  take  precedence  of  all  others.''  The 
amount  of  salaries  (which  most,  of  course,  be  regulated  by  the  mi- 
nister and  inspectors),  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  school  and 
the  character  of  the  master ;  but  as  no  schoolmaster  can  be  autho- 
rized without  being  well  educated,  there  cannot  be  those  great 
difieiences  which  now  exist  in  the  qualifications  of  masters:  the 
income  should,  therefore,  never  be  reduced  to  a  bare  mainteDance, 
otherwise  the  master  may  be  naturally  expected  to  relax  in  his 
efforts,  and  so  keep  the  school  in  the  same  unprolific  and  impover- 
ished state.     If  the  government  should,  by  a  peraicious  grant,  em- 
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barraas  the  progress  of  the  national  education  plan,  it  will  soon  give 
proof  of  the  impolicy. 

A  national  education  may  be  compared  to  a  piece  of  mechanism : 
the  embarrassment  of  any  part  of  the  structure  will  hamper  the 
whole  machine^  and  perplex  all  its  movements.  An  incompetent 
salary  will  compel  the  educator  to  engage  in  some  other  occupation, 
which  will  necessarily  secure  his  attention  and  interest,  in  proper, 
lion  to  his  wants  and  the  value  of  that  occupation.  The  Prussian 
law  suffers  no  schoolmaster  to  collect  fees  or  gifts,  whether  in  mo. 
ney  or  kind ;  nor  is  he  allowed  to  increase  his  income  by  any  busi- 
ness which  might  lower  his  dignity  or  his  morality,  or  divert  his 
attention  from  his  functions,  &c.  The  school  is  the  first  considera- 
tion and  care  of  the  government,  which,  as  it  provides  sufficiently 
for  the  wants  and  comforts  of  the  master,  can  justly  exact  the 
whole  of  his  time  and  ability  to  be  used  in  the  interest  of  the  school. 
The  allowance  to  infirm  schoolmasters,  which  is  also  a  provision  in 
the  Prussian  law,  completes  the  necessary  requirements,  and  thus, 
as  it  were,  buys  the  life-interest  of  the  master,  who  purchases  his 
dignity  and  support  at  the  cost  of  his  service  to  the  state.  The  wi- 
dows and  children  of  masters  are  also  provided  for ;  in  fact,  the  law 
acts  after  the  same  manner  as  with  many  of  the  government  offices 
in  this  country.  The  wretched  support  and  want  of  remuneration 
which  schoolmasters  have  ever  met  with,  has  been  a  principal 
cause  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  public  mind.*  This  singular  defici- 
ency in  the  institutions  of  a  moralized  country,  has  not  escaped  the 
observation  of  many  writers  in  past  ages,  who  have  loudly  la- 
mented the  senselessness  of  a  nation  in  thus  giving  birth  to  all  the 
disorders  in  the  state,  both  private  and  public,  and  which  are 
yearly  augmented.  With  the  institution  of  national  educa- 
tion, the  first  law  must,  therefore,  concern  the  income  of 
the  educator;  and  the  next  and  not  less  important  law  is  the 
education  of  the  educator.  As  the  former  is  a  security  to  the 
educator,  the  latter  is  hostage  from  the  educator  to  the  state 
and  to  the  people:  the  one  law  must  be  co-existent  with  the 
other.     In  the  education  of  the  educator,  the  question  of  the  means 

*  <'  How  can  a  man  whose  employment  acarcelj  maintains  him,  think  of 
anything  worthy  or  generous  ?  How  is  he  to  inspire  liis  pupils  with  senti- 
ments which  his  pinching  circumstances  will  not  suffer  to  rise  in  his  mind  ? 
£ver  anxious  concerning  his  private  economy,  ever  in  dread  of  bankruptcy 
and  poverty,  how  should  he  applj  a  due  attention  to  what  is  sufficient  alone 
to  engage  the  whole  man  with  the  abilities  of  an  angel,  and  undisturbed  by 
every  other  solicitude?**— Crito,  E$9ays  on  VarUnu  Subjects, 
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first  propofles  itself,  next,  the  maimer  or  character  of  that  edoca. 
tion.  The  means  of  educating  the  educator  is,  hy  the  institution 
of  normal  schools,  after  the  manner  of  Germany,  Pmssia,  or  HoL 
land,  so  far  as  may  he  consistent  with  the  national  character  of  this 
natbn*  The  normal  schools  of  Qermany,  Pmssiay  and  Holland,  are 
immediately  under  the  oontroul  and  surveillance  of  goremmenU* 
Although  thirty  years  have  not  yet  elapsed,  there  are  now  fifty 
normal  schools  in  Prussia ;  and  which  supply  teachers  enough  fir 
the  whole  kingdom.  To  protect  these  schools  from  the  oflicioas  in- 
terference  of  the  public,  the  government  raised  them  to  the  sane 
privileges  with  the  university ;  and  they  are  inqgectcd  by  the  go. 
vemment  authorities.  The  average  number  of.  seholara  ranges  be. 
tween  thirty  and  one  hundred.  The  schools  are  sitoated  in  small 
towns  or  villages,  as  it  was  deemed  imprudent  to  plaee  students  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  cities  and  large  towns,  where  they  might  be 
tempted  by  pleasures  and  allurements.  Having  aoquhed  the  ne. 
cessary  education  in  the  elementary  or  burgher  school,  the  candi. 
dates  for  the  normal  schools  are  examined  by  the  committee,  or 
school  inspector,  as  to  their  fitness  The  first  year  is  devoted  to 
supplemental  instruction ;  the  second  year,  to  specific  and  more  de- 
vated  studies ;  and  the  third  year,  to  practising  the  art  of  teaching 
the  elementary  schools.  The  law  permits  both  clergymen  and 
schoolmasters  to  receive  and  train  private  pupils  for  the  professioo 
of  the  educator. 

The  Prussian  government  has  also  acted  with  great  delicacy  to- 
wards private  schools,  such  as  endowed  schools  and  the  schools  of 
particular  sects,  as  the  Jews ;  at  the  same  time,  it  has  retained 
over  all  an  authority  conservative  of  the  principle  of  a  national  edu. 
cation.  In  the  election  of  masters  in  either  of  the  above-named 
schools,  the  right  is  equally  divided  between  the  patrons  or  trustees 
and  the  government  inspectors,  thereby  preventing  the  employment 
of  men  ill  adapted  for  the  aSBee  of  teaching :  all  disputes  are  re- 
ferred  to  the  minister.  The  funds  of  the  normal  schools  are  sup- 
plied by  the  slate  and  departmental  fund.  The  question  of  the  po. 
licy  of  an  education  tax  has  been  agitated,  with  varioas  success,  by 
different  persons.    In  an  admirable  paper  in  the  second  publication 


*  The  name  of  Peitalozzi  is  engraven  on  the  oomer-stone  of  the  finit  nor- 
msl  school  established  in  Prussia.  From  the  silent  sod  unassisted  efibrts  of 
that  truly  wonderftil  and  excellent  being,  rose  a  system  that  will  one  dsy 
pervade  every  civiliaed  portion  of  the  globe,  and  by  its  means  re-coostnict 
the  mind  and  character  of  nations. 
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of  the  Central  Society  of  Education,  the  writer  remarks,  "Of  all  per- 
sons,  those  are  most  opposed  to  the  education  and  moral  elevation  of 
the  humble  classes  who  are  but  one  step  above  them,  and  we  much 
fear  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  mass  of  the  rate-pa jers  in  the 
country  (and  the  power  would  be  in  their  hands,  notwithstanding 
the  educational  qualification)  will  consent  to  grant  rates  for  the 
education  of  the  peasantry.  Of  the  town  councils  we  might,  per- 
haps, expect  better  things.  In  the  country,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  where  the  power  oould  be  safely  lodged ;  but  it  is  urged,  if 
these  local  authorities  will  not  agree  to  educate  the  working  classes, 
the  government  has  no  business  to  interfere.  This  is,  however,  a 
very  questionable  doctrine.  If  the  individuals  refusing  to  act  were 
the  only  parties  concerned,  there  might  be  some  reason  in  the  argu- 
ment* Such,  however,  is  not  the  case ;  it  is  one  class  dictating 
with  regard  to  another»-it  is  the  ease  of  the  small  farmers  and 
small  shop-keepers,  determining  with  regard  to  the  dass  immedi. 
ately  below  them."*  It  may  appear  something  too  arrogant  to  say 
that  this  alarm  is  unprovoked  by  any  analogous  precedent.  It  is 
surprising  how  smoothly  a  new  law  will  sink  into  operation,  even 
though  it  stirred  up  a  little  troubled  action  in  the  beginning.  The 
once  dreadful  law  of  conscription  (in  France),  which  threw  its  terri- 
ble complexion  over  the  minds  of  distant  nations,  is  now  contem- 
plated as  a  national  palladium ;  every  innovation,  in  fact,  must 
be  attended  with  some  partial  reluctance,  the  burden  must  be  griev- 
ous indeed  that  is  at  once  kicked  off.  There  can  be  no  national 
education  without  a  national  assessment,  and  to  that  assessment  the 
nation  will  easily  submit ;  or,  if  any  disapprobation  be  expressed,  it 
will  be  only  so  long  as  the  bill  is  in  suspense.  National  education 
is  not  to  be  treated  like  any  other  government  measure ;  it  wiU  not 
admit  of  the  expediencies  and  excisions  to  which  a  poor  law  enact- 
ment, a  factory  or  a  reform  bill,  may  submit ;  there  can  be  no  in- 
fringement upon  the  collective  principles  of  a  natv)nal  education,  or  it 
will  never  thrive.  The  people,  in  this  instance,  have  clearly  no  right 
of  appeal ;  for  as  the  want  and  the  supply  must  be  co-existent  and 
co-extensive,  the  popular  olgection  presents  the  strongest  ai^ument 
both  of  their  ignorance,  and,  therefore,  the  wantof  such  a  supply.  It  has 
been  too  evident  what  sort  of  national  education  is  procured  by  private 
interference  and  public  solicitude — a  degraded  and  abject  profession, 
bad  masters,  bad  schools,  bad  scholars,  ending  in  a  bad  people ;  and 
yet  the  legislature,  and  even  learned  educationists,  dispute  about 

*  Page  165. 
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this  or  that  expediency,  or  i(  the  people  will  or  will  not  sttbmit  to 
school  obligation  or  a  school  Assessment ;  certainlj  they  will  not,  or 
there  would  be  very  little  need  of  national  schools  at  all.  To  lower 
the  scheme  of  a  national  education  to  the  dispositions  of  an  igno- 
rant  people,  is  like  the  physician  signing  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
distemper,  allowing  one  part  to  remain  in  order  to  remove  the  other 
part. 

The  expence  of  the  primary  normal  schools  in  Prussia  is  nearly 
twenty  thousand  pounds  yearly,  no  more  than  is  now  wasted  by  go- 
Temment  in  nourishing  the  gaunt  forms  of  the  Lancaster  and  Bell 
schools.  The  normal  schools  in  Holland  present  some  difilerenees, 
but  are,  perhaps,  better  regulated  than  thofte  of  Grermany  and  Prus- 
sia ;  this  is,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the  indefatigable  exer- 
tions  and  geniu&  of  the  ''  general  inspector  of  primary  instructioo,'' 
M.  Vanden  Ende,  and  his  coadjutors.  In  the  primary  school  of 
Haarlem,  the  scholars  are  not  boarded,  as  in  those  of  Germany  and 
Prussia,  but  each  receives  a  salary  from  the  crown,  and  provides  for 
himself.  In  the  town,  their  conduct  is  not  only  watched  by  the 
masters,  but  by  the  police ;  and  the  family  with  whom  they  lodge 
are,  in  some  measure,  responsible  for  their  good  behaviour.  Thoe 
families  are  always  selected  by  the  inspectors,  and  they  r^ard  it  as 
highly  honourable  to  receive  a  pupil  of  the  national  school.  A  pro- 
bation of  three  months  determines  the  admission  of  every  pupil  into 
the  school,  and  even  the  slightest  moral  inaptitude  or  defection  is 
enough  to  reject  them.  The  period  of  their  education  in  those 
schools  is  four  years.  A  large  portion  of  this  time  is  devoted  to  the 
"  art  of  teaching  ;*'  the  number  of  children  (2,3(X))  in  the  primary 
schools  of  Haarlem,  furnishes  ample  means  of  acquiring  this  essen- 
tial  part  of  their  education.  The  discipline  of  the  normal  schools  is 
admirably  adapted  to  form  good  and  efficient  teachers.  In  the  first 
place,  the  scholars  enter  the  school  voluntarily,  for  the  sake  of  per- 
fecting  themselves  in  a  profession  which,  they  purpose  to  foUow, 
and  which,  consequently,  is  the  great  business  of  their  lives.  They 
are  themselves  inclined  to  order,  and  have  no  need  of  the  discipline 
of  a  boarding  school.  Every  pupil  is  (to  use  the  expression)  under 
the  discipline  of  the  moral  dispositions  which  he  has  brought  with 
him  to  the  school ;  those  who  have  not  those  dispositions,  or  do  not 
manifest  their  existence  during  the  first  three  months,  are  seat 
away.  Those  who  pass  the  period  of  probation  know  perfectly  well 
that  the  least  fault  will  be  severely  visited,  that  they  depend  en- 
tirely  upon  the  director,  and  that  their  dismissal  would  be  caused  by 
the  slightest  disapprobation  expressed  by  him.     They  are  forbidden 
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to  frequent  any  place  of  public  resort.  If  they  are  seen  in  a  public 
house  they  are  subjected  to  a  severe  reprimand^  and  for  the  second 
offimce  are  dismissed.  They  cannot  absent  themselves  from  the 
town  for  a  single  night  without  the  permission  of  the  director. 
They  do  not  choose  their  own  lodging,  the  director  does  this  for 
them;  he  even  pays  for  their  board.  The  families  who  receive 
these  scholars  as  boarders  are  themselves  interested  in  entering  into 
the  views  of  the  director.  It  is  an  honour  and  a  profit  for  a  family 
of  small  fortune  to  he  made  choice  of  for  receiving  the  pupils  of  the 
normal  school:  on  the  slightest  suspicion  the  scholars  are  taken 
away.  The  scholars  are  not  considered,  in  the  house  in  which  they 
inhabit,  as  strangers,  but  ai  members  of  the  family;  submitted  to 
all  its  rules  and  customs,  it  is  the  business  of  the  family  always  to 
know  where  the  boarders  are  at  evexy  hour  of  the  day.  The  direc- 
tor visits  these  houses  every  fifteen  days  at  least.  He  is  in  commu. 
iiication  with  the  police,  who  never  fail  to  give  him  full  informa- 
tion of  all  that  falls  within  their  observation.  In  speaking  of  the 
working  of  his  own  school,  M.  Prinsen  said,  *'  Yes,  with  a  safe  con. 
science,  I  declare  that  in  this  school  every  thing  goes  on  generally 
well ;  and  that  the  examples  of  disorders  are  so  rare  that  they  can- 
Bot  be  considered  as  resulting  from  the  system."  The  reasons  of 
preference  given  by  M.  Prinsen  for  out-boarding  the  normal  scho- 
lars  are  conclusive  as  far  as  Holland  is  concerned,  and  with  such 
masters  as  M.  Prinsen ;  how  far  it  could  be  adopted  in  England 
and  France  is  a  matter  of  doubt*  **  You  say,''  said  they  to  me, 
"  that  the  boarding  school,  with  its  severe  discipline,  is  a  better 
preparation  for  the  life  of  a  schoolmaster ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are 
convinced  that  a  young  man  who  has  passed  several  years  in  a  nor. 
mal  school  of  boarders  is  extremely  embarrassed  when  he  leaves  it 
and  becomes  sole  director  of  his  own  actions ;  whereas,  in  our  sys- 
tem, a  young  man  learns  to  conduct  himself,  to  deal  vrith  mankind, 
and  the  life  which  he  leads  is  an  apprenticeship  for  the  life  which 
he  is  about  to  enter  upon«"*  This  would,  probably,  be  the  best  plan 
in  small  towns  and  villages ;  but  in  the  large  cities  in  this  country 
it  would  be  a  dangerous  experiment.  The  colleges  of  the  dissenters 
or  eccUiiastical  normal  tckooU,  in  this  country,  are  by  far  the  best 
Emulated  institutions  of  any  that  exist  here;  their  experience 
and  plans  might  be  beneficially  consulted  in  the  forming  national 
normal  schools. 

*  This  account  of  the  primary  normal  school  at  Haarlem  is  chiefly  taken 
from  the  second  publication  of  the  Central  Society  of  JEducation,  p.  l!27>  &c. 
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The  salary  of  M.  Prinsen,  one  of  the  first  masters  in  Holland,  is 
1,000  florins  (£.134)  per  annum.  To  set  this  side  by  side  with 
the  enormous  income  of  the  ilLtaught  masters  of  many  of  the  en- 
dowed schools  in  this  country,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  the  Talae 
and  result  of  the  services  of  the  two,  the  comparison  might  appear 
preposterous  and  impossible.  Normal  schools  in  this  country  most 
be  established  on  the  most  liberal  principle.  It  may  be  a  questioo 
if  masters  might  not  at  first  be  sent  to  the  Prussian  normal  or 
Dutch  schools  for  two  or  three  years,  and  thereby  save  the  long  ar- 
duous  fltru^e  with  those  difficulties  which  otherwise  can  be 
learned  only  by  experience*  The  normal  school  of  one  country  b  as 
good  a  depot  for  the  material  in  the  art  of  teaching  as  any  other, 
and  might  thus  save  all  the  labour  of  seeking  for  the  best  masters 
to  start  with,  that«  however  good,  must,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
be  very  defective  in  the  proper  and  genuine  skill  of  the  pedagogic 
art  The  emplojrment  of  a  few  of  the  masters  from  the  foreign 
normal  schools  would  be  a  great  assistance,  and  necessary  in  the  on- 
set, if  the  education  of  the  English  in  Prussia  were  deemed  inex- 
pedient. 

The  particular  education  of  the  educator  forms  the  last  and 
crowning  obligation  in  the  scheme  of  a  national  education.  The 
importance  of  educating  the  educator  is  one  of  those  trite  and  self- 
evident  truisms  which  every  body  is  thought  to  accede  to  and  un- 
derstand ;  yet,  of  all  truths,  that  not  one  is  less  comprehended,  is 
plainly  shown,  both  by  a  personal  and  national  application.  The 
education  of  the  educator  involves  no  less  than  the  religious,  mors!, 
intellectual,  and  physical  character  of  man.  To  direct  his  fiicolties 
without  embarrassing  his  reason,  to  amplify  his  self-love  into  uni- 
versal philanthropy,  to  consolidate  his  affections  into  a  profimnd 
contemplation  and  reverence  of  God ;  to  teach  this  stupendous  lea- 
son  to  man,  may  seem  to  require  the  powers  of  a  higher  and  spiiitii. 
al  intelligence,  but  happily  illustrious  examples  among  men  are  not 
wanting  to  encourage  the  fainting  hopes  of  the  timid.  It  is  wdl 
that  the  standard  of  human  exodlence  should  be  elevated ;  husBaa 
imperfections  and  weakness  may  soon  bring  it  low  enough.  "  Edu- 
cation is  to  repair  the  ruin  of  our  first  parents."  How  inconceiva- 
bly sublime  does  education  appear,  when  represented  in  its  own  na- 
ture and  purpose !  The  mere  arithmetician,  the  classical  scholar,  or 
the  )x>lit]cal  economist,  may  deprecate  the  epidemical  contagion  of 
such  Utopian  visions ;  but  those  most  learned  and  conversant  with 
the  subject,  both  of  times  past  and  present,  are  all  singularly  prac- 
tical in  their  dreams  of  educational  reform.    ''  The  most  immediate 
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and  the  most  important  aim  of  all  instruction/'  says  M.  Cousin,  **  is 
to  train  up  and  complete  the  man,  to  ennoble  his  heart  and  character, 
to  awaken  the  energies  of  his  soul,  and  to  render  him,  not  only  dis- 
posed,  but  able  to  fulfil  his  duties.  In  this  view  alone  can  know, 
ledge  and  talents  profit  a  man,  otheirwise  instruction,  working  upon 
sterile  memory  and  talents  purely  mechanical,  can  be  of  no  high 
utility.  In  order  that  the  teacher,  and  particularly  the  master  of 
the  primary  school,  may  make  his  pupils  virtuous  and  enlightened 
men,  it  is  necessary  he  should  be  so  himself.  Thus,  that  the  educa. 
tion  of  a  normal  school,  essentially  practical,  may  completely  sue- 
ceed,  the  young  candidate  must  possess  nobleness  and  purity  of  cha. 
racter,  in  the  highest  possible  degree,  the  love  of  the  true  and  beau- 
tiful, an  active,  penetrating  mind,  the  utmost  precision  and  clear. 
uess  in  narration  and  style.**  To  accomplish  this  great  object,  what 
is  the  course  of  education  first  to  be  pursued?— -the  education  of  the 
educator.  The  detail  of  the  education  of  schoolmasters  must  be 
classed  under  the  following  heads :  1st,  Physical ;  2nd.  Religious 
and  moral ;  3rd.  Intellectual  (general) ;  4th.  Professional  (per- 
sonal). 

The  Physical  Educaium  is,  of  course,  placed  first,  because,  without 
a  bodily  capacity  and  power,  the  master  would  be  unfitted  to  fill 
the  office  of  a  teacher.  Presuming  the  candidates  are  healthful  at 
the  time  of  their  presentation,  it  becomes  further  important  that 
each  should  receive  a  certificate  of  the  physical  condition  and  cha- 
racter of  the  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters,  stating  if  subject 
to  any  hereditary  disease,  as  consumption,  asthma,  insanity,  gout> 
&c. ;  and  if  the  family  disease  has  been  confined  to  the  pa- 
rents or  extended  to  the  children ;  also  the  general  sanity  of  the 
candidates,  so  that  they  shall  not  get  themselves  pretty  weU  up  into 
canditum  for  the  occasion,  and  perhaps  ever  after  lead  a  sickly  feeble 
life;  for  of  all  labours  there  is  not  one  which  calls  for  more  vigour 
of  body  than  the  labour  of  teaching,  and  is,  moreover,  so  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  scholars — ^for,  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  if  the 
school  discipline  is  not  vigorously  and  vividly  sustained,  the  scho- 
lars  will  soon  relax  into  the  dull  sleepy  pace  of  the  master.  The 
candidates  should  be  sound  in  body  and  mind ;  and  any  deception 
that  is  after  proved  to  have  been  exercised  at  their  admission  rela. 
tive  to  this  point,  should  be  punished  by  sudden  expulsion.  Active 
health,  a  quickness  of  the  senses,  particularly  of  the  eye,  and  a  rea- 
diness of  speech — not  only  no  hesitation  or  stuttering,  but  an  easy 
and  fluent  manner  of  expression^— are  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
character  of  a  good  master.    With  good  health  comes  cheerfulness. 
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the  temper  rues  or  falls  with  the  pulae ;  Bod  the  marter  who  would 
feel  with  a  child  must  feel  as  a  child.    Children  are  ready  reckoneis 
of  the  face^  and  a  gloomy  look,  or  an  irritable  mood,  wUL  in  an  in. 
stant  break  up  their  sports  and  gambols.    CheerfblnesBy  thoagfa 
chiefly  constitutional,  is  to  be  acquired  by  habit.     Of  couae,  this 
habit  belongs  to  the  moral  training  mther  than  to  the  pbyaical  or. 
ganization  ;  but,  whatever  be  the  moral  training,  it  is  utteily  im. 
possible  to  feel  and  exhibit  a  cheerful  temper  with  bodily  infinni- 
ties.     The  sanitary  condition  of  the  scholars  must  be  continual^ 
watched ;  their  relaxations  should  not  be  moralind  too  mnch.F— 
It  is  desirable  to  train  up  a  man,  not  only  in  the  simplicity,  but  in 
the  gaiety  and  vivacity  of  a  youth.     Speusippus,  it  is  said,  hung  pic 
tures  of  joy  and  gladness  in  the  schools,  meaning  that  education 
should  be  made  a  subject  of  pleasure.    The  moral  certainly  wasdL 
rected  more  to  the  master  than  the  scholars ;  for  could  then  be  so 
bitter  a  satire  as  a  picture  of  joy  and  gladness,  with  a  living  origi- 
nal  of  sadness  and  severity  ?    A  cheerful  teacher  is  the  best  pictoie 
to  lighten  the  heart  of  a  scholar.    The  usual  amusementa  of  the 
age  should  not,  therefore,  be  laid  aside  for  the  enforced  and  focmal 
practice  of  mere  gymnastic  exercises.    The  advanced  age  of  the  nor- 
mal  scholars,  and  the  dignity  and  impcKtance  of  their  statioii  and 
pursuits,  may  be  apt  to  throw  them  into  a  sombre  and  grave  state 
of  mind,  unless  checked  by  those  vivacious,  yet  manly  sports  and 
games,  that  contain  just  enough  of  emulation  to  keep  up  the  inter. 
est.    A  periodical  medical  inspection  of  the  sanitary  state  of  the 
scholars  would  be  advisable.     The  living  should  be  plain^  but  as 
variable  as  convenient ;  and  the  hours  of  meals  regular  and  suited 
to  their  age.    One  thing  the  writer  deems  essential  to  their  health 
and  good  morals — a  total  abstinence  from  all  fermented  drinks, 
wines,  spirits,  &c.    Organic  diseases^  or,  what  is  worae^  permanent 
functional  derangement,  is  chiefly  brought  on  by  the  long  inseosi. 
ble  efi*ects  of  stimulating  drinks.    As  there  is  no  rule  so  essential  to 
health  as  temperance  in  all  things,  so  there  is  no  rule  so  essential  to 
comfort  and  cheerfulness  as  exercise.    Sound  bodily  and  mental 
health  are,  therefore,  the  primary  consideration  in  the  choice  and 
education  of  a  normal  scholar.    But  bodily  health  is  the  means,  not 
the  end ;  it  stands  first  in  the  order,  but  not  in  the  dignity,  of  edu- 
cation. 

Religious  and  MaraL — ^Though,  strictly  speaking,  the  m<»al  is 
comprehended  in  the  religious  training,  it  might  lead  to  some  con. 
fusion  to  exclude'  the  word  moral,  which,  indeed,  may  be  distin. 
guished  as  the  antecedent  of  religion,  rather  than  religion  itsel£ 
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The  mond  training  must  be  supposed  to  have  advanced  and  oonsoli. 
dated  into  a  habit  in  the  nonnal  scholars,  who  will,  of  course,  have 
reoeived  a  primary  education  in  the  elementary  sdiools.  Through 
the  moral  inclinations  to  lead  the  mind  to  the  consideration  of  reli* 
gious  truth,  will  be  the  fruition  of  moral  training.  But  the  affec^ 
turns,  in  their  nurture  and  direction,  also  belong  to  the  moral  train, 
ing,  and  constitute  the  principal  feature  in  the  character  of  a  good 
master.  Religion,  even  in  its  humility,  is  often  severe ;  the  veiy 
abasement  of  the  soul  before  the  tribunal  of  its  own  thoughts  is  apt 
to  b^^t,  in  many  persons,  a  grave  austerity  of  manner,  and,  as  far 
as  man  is  concerned,  a  sdfish  isolation  from  the  fellowship  and  sym« 
pathy  of  man— an  anchoritish  and  ascetic  disposition,  that  would  be 
fatally  prejudicial  to  the  character  of  a  teacher  of  youth.  The  nur- 
ture of  the  affections,  or  the  moral  training  of  the  heart,  is  the  chief 
part  in  the  great  business  of  education,  and  must  be  well  under, 
stood,  and  deeply  felt  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  to  direct  the 
dispositions  and  conduct  of  future  generations.  The  partial  loss,  or 
rather  induration,  of  the  affections,  in  the  progress  from  childhood 
to  adult  age,  seems  a  natural  change,  adapted  to  the  altered  dr. 
cumstances  of  mankind.  However  this  may  be,  it  forms  no  neces. 
sity  in  the  life  of  an  educator ;  the  more  of  the  childish  simplicity 
and  tenderness  that  can  be  retained,  the  better  is  he  adapted  for  his 
duties ;  and,  without  this  endowment  of  the  heart,  no  practice  of 
patience,  no  self-government,  can  fit  him  for  the  singular  and  ex. 
alted  office  of  an  educator. 

One  of  the  lessons  taught  by  a  selfish  and  sophisticated  so. 
dety,  is  Indifference  and  insensibility:  the  heart  is  as  a  broken 
cistern,  the  spring  of  the  afiections  are  dried  up,  and  the  poL. 
son  of  asps  is  under  the  tongue.  Bj  this  hardening  of  the  heart, 
religion  is  robbed  of  its  devotion  and  nature  of  its  charms.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  educator  to  work  against  this  moral  insanity ;  to 
raise  up  a  new  generation  into  a  newness  of  heart ;  to  go  forth  in 
their  strength  to  contend  against  the  giant-grown  prejudices  of  past 
ages.  To  do  this,  the  educator  will  require  a  love  that  hath  no 
haniaa ;  for  no  stretch  of  intelligence  can  of  itself  sustain  the  spirit 
under  the  burden  of  teaching.  Without  this  exhaustless  compas. 
sion,  schoolmasters  are  but  necessary  evils.  That  ever-exerdsed 
critical  discernment,  which  shall  see  through  the  intricades  and 
differences  of  the  human  mind,  can  be  kept  in  flame  only  by 
the  breadth  of  the  affections,  the  pity  of  an  unfathomable  love. 
**  The  most  important  qualification  required  on  his  (Pestalosxi's) 
part  was  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  human  na- 
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ture^  and  of  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governedy  both  in  iti  internal 
development^  and  in  its  intercourse  with  the  world."  This  passkm 
of  love  is  the  spirit  that  moves  and  breaths  over  the  inoongmoas 
elements  of  the  human  soul,  imbuing  them  with  its  own  essence 
into  a  joint  affinity  and  concord.  Love  is  the  actuative  element  of 
religion.  National  schools  cannot  be  the  asylums  of  sectaxiadsm 
or  superstitions ;  bnt  schoolmasters  should  be  profoundly  and  inu 
pressively  religious^  transfusing  into  every  heart  a  spirit  and  piincL 
pie  of  devotion.  ''Man/'  says  Harrington,  ''may  rather  be  de- 
fined a  religious  than  a  rational  character,  in  regard  that  in  other 
creatures  there  may  be  something  of  reason,  but  there  is  nothing  of 
religion."*  To  educate  a  man  without  religion  is  to  withhold  the 
title  of  his  supremacy,  and  to  degrade  him  to  the  nature  of  a  mere 
rational  animaL  If  philosophy  be  commensurate  with*  time,  reli- 
gion exceeds  time  itsdf,  and  is,  therefore,  the  only  object  competent 
to  hope.  Thus  education,  to  be  secure,  must  be  based  upon  religion 
and  morality ;  without  their  influence  no  success  can  be  looked  for, 
no  national  reformation  in  manners,  no  enlarged  intelligence. 
"Religion  is,  in  my  eyes,  the  best,  perhaps  the  only  basis,  of  pqpo- 
lar  education.  I  know  something  of  Europe,  and  never  have  I  seen 
good  schools  where  the  spirit  of  christian  charity  is  wanting.  Pri* 
mary  instruction  flourishes  in  three  countries,  Holland,  Scotland, 
and  Germany ;  in  all,  it  is  profoundly  religious.'^t  To  lay  down 
rules  for  the  teaching  of  religion  and  morality  would  be  uncalled 
for,  and  perhajw  impossible,  beyond  those  general  principles  which 
are  obvious  to  every  one.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  rdigion  can- 
not be  taught  by  catechisms,  nor  morality  by  the  rod,  bnt  must  be 
communicated  by  the  insensible  operation  of  good  impreasiotts  and 
cherished  affections.  The  science  of  theology  is  the  work  of  a  ma- 
turer  age.  The  teaching  of  religion  and  morals,  in  the  nonnal 
school  of  Prussia,  is  very  efifective,  including  in  the  religioas  such 
instruction  as  is  called  for  by  a  christian  people,  at  the  same  time 
preserving  to  every  individual  their  religious  privil^ea.  Thus, 
every  pupil  is  expected  to  attend  some  place  of  worship ;  but  no  in- 
terference is  used  in  the  choice,  which  is  left  to  the  will  of  the 
scholars.  In  a  christian  country,  such  a  rule  is  essential;  lor  with- 
out  the  form  and  ceremonies  of  worship,  religion  would  soon  sink 
into  a  cold  morality  and  caprice  of  feeling.    The  reading  the  New 


*  ''  We  know,  and  it  is  our  pride  to  know,  that  man  is  by  his  constitutioii 
a  religious  animal.'*-~Buck'8  Refleetknu 
t  Cousin's  RefoH. 
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Testament^  especially  the  Gospels^  And  by  a  judicions  extemporane. 
ous  commentary  upon  the  sublime  mondicy  and  divine  character  of 
Chxist-^thefel^  leading  the  mind  to  a  further  examination  of  the 
tmth-^must  necessarily  be  a  prominent  duty  of  the  educator. 
Ecclesiastical  history  should  be  read  and  explained,  and  thereby  the 
evils  of  bigotry  and  intolerance  might  be  put  in  contrast  wiUi  the 
principles  of  pure  religion.  But,  whatever  be  the  theological  teach, 
ingy  oprntcMw  should  be  carefully  avoided,  lest  the  scholars  should 
acquire  a  disputatious  and  angry  temper,  that  is  little  profitable  ei- 
ther to  religion  or  morality.  The  morality  of  the  New  Testament 
is  the  seal  of  every  other  impression ;  morality  in  theory,  therefore, 
is  to  be  taught  from  its  unsullied  streams,  and,  with  every  instance 
in  profane  history,  should  be  held  up  as  the  immutable  referee  of 
every  principle  of  human  conduct.  After  this  manner  should  gene* 
ral  literature  and  hisUny  be  read ;  for  what  is  the  purpose  of  histo. 
ry,  if  it  be  not  to  direct  future  generations  in  the  course  of  virtue 
by  an  appeal  to  the  life  and  experience  of  past  ages  ?  Without 
this  application,  history  is  comparatively  useless.  To  place  in  oppo- 
sition with  the  conduct  and  precepts  of  the  Exemplar  of  Mankind, 
the  history  of  the  wicked  and  the  good,  would  be  giving  a  striking 
prominence  to  virtue  and  vice ;  in  the  contrast,  human  excellencies 
would  be  found  impure,  and  those  long-lauded  virtues  of  heroic 
song  that,  Phaoup-like,  have  concealed  their  natural  ugliness  under 
celestial  charms,  would  be  abhorred  as  exaggerated  crimes.  The 
murderers  of  classic  history  would  no  longer  be  mistaken  for  heroes, 
to  the  great  bane  of  young  and  misguided  youth.  The  subjects  of 
philosophy  and  poetry  would  be  cast  into  the  contrast,  and  prove 
the  essential  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  each.  The  morality 
of  the  reader  is  the  best  censor  of  men  and  books,  and  will  be 
sealed,  not  only  in  the  title-page,  but  in  every  leaf  and  on  every 
action  of  the  author.  To  elevate  the  heart,  and  attune  the  feelings 
of  the  scholars  to  the  "  Author  of  all  Good,"  is  a  part  of  the  normal 
school  discipline. 

Blusic  should,  as  in  Prussia,  form  an  essential  part  of  the  daily 
devotion.  There  is  no  accomplishment  that  would  tend  so  much  to 
the  religious  and  moral  improvement  of  this  nation  as  a  general  cul- 
tivation and  acquaintance  with  music  The  English,  more  than 
any  other  people,  are  admirably  constituted  to  be  benefited  by  mu- 
sic ;  for  whereas  other  nations  have  arrived  at  a  considerable  perfec- 
tion in  this  science,  the  English  are  comparatively  strangers  to  it, 
and  yet  are  particularly  adapted,  both  by  their  devotional  and  re. 
flectiTe  character,  to  enjoy  music,  not  as  a  mere  sensualism,  but  as 
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an  inteUectoal  thinking  relation.  The  Pnusian  law  makes  it  i 
peratiTe  that  inoaic  shonld  not  only  be  taught  to  ereiy  adioilar,  hat 
in  every  normal  school  is  an  organ,  which  is  pUyed  at  the  iponung 
and  evening  services.  Religion  is  thns  made  (if  it  may  be  so  ex. 
pressed)  a  sensual  pleasure,  in  keeping  the  soul  and  the  affisctioiis 
in  a  state  of  mutual  activity.  A  oonmon  participation  in  the 
same  pleasure  must  have  a  beneficial  eifect,  even  upon  their  conduct 
to  each  other,  and  will  strengthen  that  amenity  and  kindness  whidi 
should  distinguish  them  individually.  A  kind  and  a&lile  condoct 
to  each  other  is  of  vital  importance  in  a  normal  school ;  it  is,  in 
fact,  the  practice  of  their  character  as  schoolmasters.  A  rugged, 
cros^,  or  irritable  temper,  is,  therefore,  utterly  ineompatifale  with  the 
character  of  a  scholar  of  a  normal  school :  one  ilLtempered  youth  is 
enough  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  a  whole  schooL  The  natural  tenu 
per  and  early  training  of  the  scholars  is  a  matter  of  the  first  import, 
anoe  in  their  admission  to  the  normal  sdiool,  or  there  can  be  no  de- 
pendence  upon  that  general  peace  and  cheerfulness  of  mind  that 
should  prevail  in  such  a  schooL  Among  other  necessary  rules  of 
good  morals,  cleanliness  and  order  should  not  be  left  to  the  mere 
chance  of  inclination.  These  are  little  matters  that  point  to  great 
results,  and  help  to  form  that  business-like  habit  whidi  a  diligeat 
and  conscientious  master  should  possess. 

Iniettedual  or  Menial  Traimng. — ^A  good  eLementaiy  education 
of  the  candidate  for  a  normal  school  must,  of  course,  be  imperative  ; 
for  it  is  not  the  business  of  a  normal  school  to  teach  the  dements 
of  knowledge,  but  rather  to  perfect  knowledge,  and  to  acquire  mo- 
ral and  professional  training.  Without  a  strict  requirement  as  to 
the  elementary  education,  much  time  would  be  lost,  at  the  expense 
of  the  office.  One  bad  and  inefficient  schoolmaster  is  more  hurtful 
to  society  than  a  hundred  ilLeducated  people ;  for  he  misgoverns 
and  vitiates  the  whole  school  for  perhaps  half  a  century.  It  is  vi. 
tally  important  that  the  early  education  should  be  good  and  com- 
plete with  those  who  would  become  inmates  of  a  normal  adiool ;  if 
it  be  otherwise,  it  will  become  a  mere  asylum  for  indigent,  and  en- 
courage  every  parent  who  has  a  sickly  and  silly  son  to  make  a  school- 
master of  him.  The  primary  education  should,  therefore,  be  sound 
and  competent.  The  studies  in  the  normal  schools  will  be  to  rea- 
liae  what  has  already  been  learned,  and  to  explain  to  the  under- 
standing what  has  been  held  in  the  memory.  Thus,  the  rules  of 
grammar  should  be  explained  by  frequent  and  familiar  examples, 
either  in  reading,  writing,  or  speaking,  making  it  an  incidental  ra- 
ther than  an  isolated  study.    To  read^  write,  and  speak  with  per- 
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^icuitjr  and  elegance^  is  the  object  of  grammar ;  but  this  facility  can 
be  gained  only  by  constant  practice  in  the  use  of  words.     A  verbal 
affluence  will  never  be  gained  by  rules  of  syntax  or  prosody ;  speak. 
ing  and  writing  must  be  long  practised  to  become  a  property  of 
y^«^*«-    To  speak  with  ease  and  readiness  is  a  most  important 
accomplishment  in  a  schoolmaster.    What  a  quiet  and  graceful  car- 
riage is  to  the  body^  a  smoothness  of  speech  is  to  the  mind^  and  in. 
fen  a  strength  and  harmony  of  the  mental  faculties  that  is  highly 
favourable  to  the  self-assurance  and  authority  of  a  master.    The 
practice  of  speaking  on  subjects  of  morality^  literature^  and  scholas. 
tic  points,  before  the  whole  school,  would  be  highly  beneficiaL 
Short  extemporaneous  opinions  and  criticisms  while  reading  in  class, 
the  writing  of  theses  on  various  subjects,  and  a  weekly  periodical 
aehooLmeetiag,  for  the  examination  and  discussion  of  such  produc- 
tions, would  not  only  prompt  the  faculty  of  language,  but  would  be- 
get a  spirit  of  emulation  most  advantageous  to  the  progress  of  he 
scholars.    The  study  of  the  classics  and  modem  languages  could 
not  be  generally  recommended,  but  should  be  confined  to  the  incli. 
nation  and  abilities  of  the  pupil.    It  may  be  a  question  if  the  lan-^ 
gaages  should  not  be  reserved  for  one  class  of  schools.    The  col. 
leges,  universities,  and  grammar  schools,  are,  perhaps,  sufficient  to 
teach  the  classics  to  those  whose  circumstances  and  rank  in  life 
makes  them  independent  of  any  kind  of  business :  in  the  normal 
sdioob  the  classics  should  be  kept  in  due  restriction.    A  knowledge 
of  the  classics  is  very  important  to  those  whom  fortune  has  placed  in 
an  independent  state.     The  study  of  those  ancient  languages  disci, 
plines  and  refines  the  mind,  and  tends  to  impress  most  forcibly  ele- 
vated thoughts  and  feelings  in  the  spirit  of  youth.    Even  to  profes- 
sional men,  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  very  advisable ;  for 
as  the  vast  and  increasing  vocabulary  of  the  sciences  is  derived  from 
those  tongues,  without  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  them  the  memory 
most  be  on  the  constant  stretch  to  remember  and  distinguish  the 
varions  terms,  unavoidably  occupying  the  mind  with  mere  words,  at 
a  time  when  it  should  be  left  free  to  the  consideration  of  the  facts 
of  science. 

The  stody  of  the  languages  cannot  be  too  much  recommended,  so 
that  other  and  more  necessary  knowledge  be  not  displaced.  Even 
the  predilection  for  the  dead  languages  is  innocent  enough,  if  a  na- 
tional edoeation  gave  to  atf  the  facility  of  acquiring  them.  The 
reverence  in  which  they  have  been  too  long  held  is  one  of  the  pre- 
judices of  the  "  good  old  days,"  when  learning  was  too  uncommon 
not  to  be  exclusive ;  extend  the  suffirage,  and  the  evil  will  be  done 
vol*.  X.,  Na  XXX.  51 
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awav.  The  study  of  common  arithmetic  will  be  esiential  toererr 
Rcholar ;  also  mental  and  slate  calculation.  The  mathematics  will 
necessarily  form  a  part  of  the  school  plan,  but  always  bearing  a  le- 
ferenoe  to  the  disposition  and  future  locality  of  the  pufnl^  whether 
in  town  or  country.  Drawing  and  penpetdwe  are  highly  usehil^ 
and  in  some  degree  necessary^  to  an  educator,  and  will  do  mnch  to 
assist  him  in  the  illustrative  parts  of  teaching.  A  knowledge  of  his- 
tory and  geography,  especially  that  of  Great  Britain,  is  easeotiallj 
necessary,  and  might  be  studied  together  with  a  mutual  advantage: 
The  study  of  natural  philosophy  will,  of  course,  form  a  part  of  the 
national  education,  and  therefore  of  the  normal  schools. 

Though  the  Prussian  and  German  laws  are  very  careful  of  the 
health  of  the  scholars  and  masters,  there  appears  to  be  a  deficiency 
in  the  knowledge  of  physiology.  It  is  not  enough  that  anatomy  in 
theory  should  be  slightly  taught ;  the  great  principles  of  organic 
life  should  be  explained,  and  illustrated,  as  far  as  possiUe,  by  liring 
examples.  The  nature  and  cause  of  disease  should  be  made  known ; 
the  action  of  different  kinds  of  aliment  on  the  body,  the  progress  of 
growth,  maturity,  and  decay ;  the  nature  of  the  musdea,  nerres, 
and  blood-vessels,  and  their  intimate  sympathies  with  the  bndn  and 
mind.  A  man  should,  of  all  things,  learn  to  understand  himself, 
to  control  his  appetites,  for  the  highest  of  all  reasons — ^his  interest 
He  should  understand  the  animal  economy,  and  the  relations  of 
every  law  or  function  of  life*  A  knowledge  of  himself,  of  his  phy- 
sical being,  is  a  wisdom  full  of  safety.  Every  man  who  is  to  be. 
come  the  guardian  of  youth  should  be  imperatively  and  religtoosly 
taught  somewhat  of  the  science  of  physiology.  The  study  of  the 
sciences — as  botany,  geology,  mineralogy,  natural  history — shoold 
be  kept  up  as  far  as  possible,  without  injury  to  the  primary  object 
of  the  school — the  psedagogic  art.  The  system  in  normal  schools 
should  be  modified  according  to  the  locality  and  purposes  of 
each.  Urban  normal  schools  should  be  suitable  to  the  training 
of  masters  for  the  urban  primary  national  schools,  where,  for 
the  most  part,  would  be  taught  the  children  of  tradesmen,  mecha- 
nics, and  artisans ;  those,  in  fact,  who  in  after  life  are  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  arts  and  manufactures.  In  rural  normal  sdiools 
agriculture  as  a  science  (both  in  theory  and  practice)  should  be  a 
principal  study.  The  benefit  of  agricultural  schools,  both  to  the 
scholars  and  to  the  public,  is  eminently  shown  in  the  school  of  M. 
de  Fellenberg,  at  Hofwyl.*    Not  only  are  the  higher  studies  made 

*  The  complete  success  of  M.  de  Fellenberg*S  school  at  Hofwyl  Is  nov 
generally  admitted.    While  the  course  of  study  |s  more  complete  than  in 
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a  part  of  the  plan  of  education  at  Hofwyl^  but  are  joined  to  the' 
practical  manual  labour  of  agriculture^  and  so  successfully  that  the 
pecuniary  resources  of  the  institution  are  daily  increasing  from  the 
actual  labours  of  the  scholars ;  while  most  important  discoveries  in 
agriculture  are  the  frequent  result  of  their  experimentising. 

The  obstinate  prejudices  of  farmers  in  this  country  is  proverbial ; 
It  is  a  frequent  case  that  new  and  important  improvements  in  the 
economy  of  money  and  labour  are  rejected  by  the  farmer,  whose  only 
excuse  for  retaining  the  old  method  is  that ''  his  father  did  it  before 
him :"  this  usually  settles  all  controversy  and  conviction.  Agricul- 
ture should,  therefore,  form  a  principal  study  in  the  rural  normal 
schools;  for  however  slow  the  progress  of  discovery,  the  mind 
-would  at  least  acquire  a  susceptibility  for  experiment.  The  few 
industrial  schools  now  in  operation  in  this  country,  form  no  bad  epi. 
tome  of  what  a  normal  industrial  school  ought  to  be.  Nothing 
would  more  tend  to  augment  the  resources  of  the  farmer  and  the 
labourer  than  a  theoretical  and  practical  study  of  the  science  of 
agriculture.  Among  other  studies  in  the  normal  school,  general 
literature  should  not  be  altogether  neglected.  An  acquaintance 
with  the  writings  of  good  and  learned  men  would  quicken  the  in. 
tellectual  dispositions  of  the  scholar,  and  check  the  mere  utilitarian 
spirit  which  a  rigid  school  discipline,  and  a  formal  practical  habit  of 
teaching,  might  beget.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
schoolmaster  is  not  educated  for  himself,  hut  for  the  public ;  all 
that  he  acquires  is  in  leaM,  to  revert  with  interest  to  the  nation. 

any  achoola  in  this  country,  manual  labour  in  the  field  is  daily  carried  on,  not 
in  a  dull  clownish  way,  but  as  practical  experimentalists.  Their  whole  life 
is  a  study,  whether  in  the  school-room  or  in  the  fields.  *'  For  instance,  when 
the  boys  are  employed  in  digging  trenches  to  irrigate  a  meadow,  and  while 
directing  the  water  along  artificial  meadows  and  round  hills,  so  as  to  regulate 
the  fall  and  distribute  the  moisture  equally,  they  put  each  other  in  mind  ot 
what  they  have  heard  about  the  laws  of  hydraulics.  When  they  clean  a  field 
of  the  stones  turned  up  by  the  plough,  and  are  directed  to  separate  those 
which  are  calcareous,  in  order  to  be  burned  into  lime,  they  know  and  practice 
tho  different  tests  by  which  their  nature  is  ascertained,  and  can  point  out  in 
the  horizon  the  particular  mountains  which  have  furnished  these  various 
firagmeiits.**  With  all  this  attention  to  the  rationale  of  their  labours,  the 
profit  and  loss  is  so  nicely  balanced  that  the  (arm  (according  to  Mr.  Curd^ 
one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Swiss  Diet  to  inquire  into  the 
agricultural  establishment  at  Hofwyl)  yields  something  more  than  8}  per 
cent,  interest,  net  of  all  charges.  The  reader  will  find  a  very  interesting 
account  of  this  establishment  in  the  thirty-second  volume  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  See  also  an  account  of  the  school  of  Lastidie,  Cousin's  Report^ 
p.  171. 
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To  excite  the  minds  of  tbe  people  to  the  exhaustlen  and  zefioed 
pleasurable  sensualism  of  literature,  is  a  great  object  in  national 
education ;  to  efiect  this,  mere  elementary  studies  must  be  lightened 
by  works  of  imagination  and  taste.  Next  to  religion,  a  book  is  the 
light  of  the  poor  man's  house,  the  source  of  true  independence  and 
happiness  of  mind.  A  schoolmaster  should,  therefore,  know  how  to 
mix  together  profit  and  delight,  by  a  seasonable  interchange  of  the 
duties  and  pleasures  of  learning. 

The  science  of  teaching,  or  Pnfeisiotud  Educaikm,  is  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  normal  schools.  This  study  is  of  three  kind»— the 
science  of  education  or  training;  the  art  of  teaching;  and  the  the- 
ozy  or  science  of  methods :  distinguished  in  Germany  by  the  tcnns 
paedagogik,  didaktik,  and  methodik.  The  science  of  teaching  b  to 
be  acquired  by  oral  instruction,  reading  works  on  the  subject  of 
education,  and,  lastly,  by  teaching.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
the  object  of  normal  schools  is  to  send  forth  men  as  models  and 
teachers  of  intelligence  and  goodness,  through  them  to  act  upon  the 
coUectiTC  mind  of  a  people,  converting  them  into  their  own  image 
and  resemblance— -A  nation  of  masters  and  teachers-— it  will  be  rea- 
dily conceived  what  kind  of  education  an  instructor  should  receive. 
The  power  of  an  educator  does  not  rest  in  knowledge,  however 
profound,  nor  in  holiness  of  character,  however  exalted,  but  in  the 
combination  of  knowledge  and  hdlineas,  superadded  to  the  faculty  of 
governing  and  instructing  the  minds  of  youth.  Lectures  on  peda- 
gogy,  though  necessarily  forming  a  part  of  the  science  of  educating, 
and  works  on  education,  though  equally  useful  to  sustain  the  vita- 
lity of  the  whole  educative  duties,  are  but  means  collateral  to  the 
great  end  of  education.  It  is  in  the  practice  of  teaching  that  the 
mystery  lies,  and  to  which  the  whole  force  and  energy  of  the  mind 
should  be  directed.  The  theory  of  educating  is  a  fasdnatiag  study, 
connected  as  it  is  with  so  much  that  is  dignified  in  purpose,  and 
sublime  in  iu  future  results.  But,  however  truly  described,  the 
theory  of  education  and  the  practice  of  teaching  are  strikingly  dis. 
similar;  the  exhausting  monotonous  labour,  the  discouragements 
and  the  failures  of  teaching,  can  be  estimated  only  by  a  perMmal 
experience.  To  give  up  the  refined  pleasures  of  literature  and  sd. 
ence  at  an  age  when  the  mind  is  so  far  advanced  in  its  acquirements 
as  to  feel  no  pain  in  the  pursuit,  and  to  retrace  with  wearied  and 
incessant  steps  the  same  dull  round  of  elementary  knowledge ;  to 
indure  the  dulness  of  some  minds,  and  the  pertinacity  of  others ;  to 
correct  the  capricious  dispositions  and  follies  of  childhood;  to  incul- 
cate and  confirm  principles  of  justice  and  mercy ;  and  after  years  of 
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toil,  when  the  scholar  has  arrived  at  an  age  to  appreciate  these  ex. 
traordinary  efforts,  and  to  manifest  the  first  feelings  of  companion, 
ship,  of  gratitude,  and  love,  to  he  taken  away,  and  his  place  sup. 
plied  hy  childhood,  again  to  trace  the  same  lahorious  ascent ;  is  a 
sacrifice  that  can  neither  he  estimated  nor  home,  hut  hy  those  who 
have  heen  trained  hy  an  early  and  long  unhroken  practice,  and  who 
are  actuated  hy  a  religious  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  the  office. 
But  the  duties  of  a  teacher  are  too  much  for  the  individual,  with, 
out  the  aid  and  encouragement  of  the  legislature.  Every  normal 
school  must  have  an  elementary  school  attached,  or  in  its  vicinity : 
there  the  scholars  must  put  in  practice  the  theory  they  have 
learned ;  there  they  will  not  only  gain  a  readiness  in  the  art  of 
communicating  knowledge,  but  it  will  be  a  suitable  school  for  the 
trial  of  their  moral  fortitude  and  affections.  Uncorrupted  by 
worldly  influence  and  example,  they  will  have  to  sustain  no  self* 
contentions  with  bad  feelings  and  passions ;  every  day  will  add  to 
their  knowledge  and  self.confidence ;  and  while  they  will  be  ena. 
bled  to  contemplate  in  their  future  lives  no  harder  task,  their  whole 
intellectual  and  moral  being  will  be  given  unreservedly  to  the 
work. 

The  art  of  teaching  will  include  not  only  a  ready  facility  in 
communicating  knowledge,  but  what  is  the  best  method  (methodik) 
to  be  adopted  in  each  study,  and  if  one  plan  be  better  suited  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  learner  than  another.  The  elementary  pupil 
is  to  the  normal  scholar  what  the  normal  scholar  is  to  the  normal 
master ;  and  all  that  he  has  to  do  is  to  transfer  the  advantages  of 
his  education  to  his  pupil.  That  the  scholars  may  be  diligent  in 
business,  their  energies  should  be  prompted  by  the  occasional  pre. 
sence  of  the  inspector  or  members  of  the  committee,  and  his  ability 
as  a  teacher  should  be  examined  at  stated  times  by  a  practical  trial 
with  the  dass.  The  normal  scholars  must  be  well  instructed  in  the 
exercise  of  authority  (governing) ;  as  inexperienced  youths,  they 
may  at  first  carry  their  power  a  little  too  far,  may  forget  the  dis. 
parity  of  age,  and  feel  impatient  of  the  dullness  of  their  pupils. 
This  must  be  carefully  checked,  and  will  require  no  little  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  over.master ;  for  occasional  impatience  will  soon 
degenerate  into  habitual  severity.  They  should  be  incessantly  ob- 
servant of  the  moral  character  and  dispositions  of  the  children  they 
teach,  that  they  may  gain  a  quick  perception  of  the  differences  in 
the  mental  apprehension  and  tempers,  and  thereby  be  the  better 
enabled  to  adapt  themselves  to  those  difierences,  acquiring  that  easy 
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pliability  of  mind  which  is  80  admirable  a  faculty  in  a  teadier. 
Thej  should  connect  with  the  practice  the  theory  of  moral  i^iilosou 
phy ;  the  mental  faculties  should  be  well  understood,  connecting 
this  abstract  reasoning  with  the  facts  of  physiology,  so  that,  as  fiu 
as  possible,  to  reconcile  and  explain  those  discrepancies  of  diaracter 
which  are  presented,  not  only  in  difierent  persons,  but  in  each  indi- 
vidual. This  knowledge  should  naturally  lead  to  a  consideration  of 
the  nature  of  law  and  government  of  that  invisible  and  irresistiUe 
power  which,  in  acting,  takes  away  the  very  will  of  resistance  in 
minds  preconfigured  to  its  influences.  *'  We  can  be  subdued  (ssys 
the  philosopher)  by  that  alone  which  is  analogous  in  kind  to  that 
by  which  we  subdue ;  it  is  the  unconquerable  law  and  basis  €i  the 
will  of  the  wise  man,  that  a  '  soft  answer  tumeth  away  wrath :'  a 
faculty  is  appealed  to  in  the  moral  being,  which  answers  to  that 
appeal  before  the  mind  is  capable  of  consideration,  the  natural 
law  of  love  associated  with,  and  acting  spontaneously  with,  the  law 
of  reason."  This  moral  virtue  should  be  the  only  and  adequate  coer* 
don  of  an  educator ;  for  "  whips  are  not  the  cords  of  a  man :  ho. 
man  nature  may  be  driven  by  them,  but  it  must  be  /erf  by  sweeter 
and  gentler  ways."  Let  the  young  teachen  be  led  to  contemplate 
the  characters  of  those  good  and  illustrious  men  who  have  preceded 
them  in  the  same  office,  and  dignified  it  by  their  life  and  conduct ; 
let  them  be  encouraged  to  aspire  to  the  same  excellence  of  diaracter ; 
let  them  be  taught  to  look  upon  their  professions  as  transcendant  in 
dignity,  but  awful  in  its  responsibility ;  and,  finally,  let  them  be 
instructed  how  personally  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  sjnrit  of 
their  office. 

If  the  legislature  and  the  nation  dignify  the  office  of  the  educa- 
tor, it  is  his  duty  and  interest  personally  to  sustain  and  elevate  that 
dignity.  To  attain  this  alLimportant  end,  the  master  should 
constantly  bring  before  the  mind  of  the  young  teachen  the  ultissate 
object  of  their  labours.  The  more  importance  is  attached  to  an 
object,  the  less  danger  is  there  of  regarding  it  with  indifference. 
Whatever  is  momentous  must  be  interesting;  and  what  can  be  so 
momentous,  next  to  the  purpose  of  religion,  as  the  restoration  of 
the  buried  intellect  of  a  people  to  the  life  and  fruition  of  intdli- 
genoe  and  virtue?  To  aid  this  impression  effisctually,  lectures 
should  be  given  at  least  once  every  week,  on  the  nature  and  duties 
of  the  offices;  and  school  conferences  should  be  formed  to  keep  alive 
these  dispositions,  and  to  prompt  their  individual  interest  in  the 
best  means  to  be  adopted  both  in  moral  training  and  teaching. 
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At  these  school  conferences,  written  theses  should  be  read,  after 
the  same  manner  as  at  the  conferences  of  the  masters  in  Prussia.* 
Clergymen  should  make  it  a  part  of  their  duty,  not  only  to  inspect 
the  state  of  the  schools,  but  should  publicly  exhort  both  the  masters 
and  the  scholars  to  the  j  ust  fulfilment  of  their  duties.  These  exhort, 
ations  should  be  directed  also  to  the  people,  that  the  spirit  and  dig- 
nity of  the  office  might  be  sustained,  and  that  they  might  mutually 
ofr-operate  in  the  great  work  of  education. 

The  interest  of  the  individual  should  be  so  completely  lost  in  that 
of  the  office,  that  every  assistance  and  improvement  may  be  freely 
communicated  to  all.  Every  thing  they  read,  whether  historical  or 
literary,  should  be  conducive  to  the  all-important  purpose  of  their 
oiE&ce.  If  history  be  read,  what  can  be  a  more  powerful  appeal  to 
their  sympathies  and  exertions?  A  succession  of  intrigues  and 
crimes,  of  private  feuds,  factional  animosities,  and  popular  riots,  and 
under  all  the  poisonous  fen  of  misery  and  vice,  ignorance  engender, 
ing  error,  and  error  superstition  and  tyranny,  nourished  with  the 
blood  of  millions  of  human  beings-— can  the  spirit  of  the  office  de. 
rive  no  validity,  no  value  from  such  reflections  ?  If  subjects  of  gen. 
eral  literature  be  read,  what  can  be  a  more  effective  stimulus  to  en. 
thusiastic  ardour  of  mind  than  the  sublime  truths  of  religion  and 
philosophy,  like  the  twin  stars  of  the  zodiac,  transfusing  their  bright- 
ness into  each  other,  into  one  unquenchable  light ;  or  what  sensu. 
ality  can  compare  with  the  pleasures  of  the  mind,  and  the  discursive 
activity  of  its  faculties  ?  Can  they  fail,  by  this  reference  to  their 
own  advantages  and  refined  enjoyments,  to  contemplate  the  glory  of 
their  office,  the  infinite  good  it  is  their  privilege  to  effect,  in  com. 
municating  the  happiness  they  feel  through  their  exertions  to  arouse 
the  sleeping  energies  of  a  nation  into  an  activity  of  intellect  and 
goodness?  They  will  compare  the  sad  history  of  the  past  with  the 
hopes  and  promises  of  the  future ;  and  while  imagination  expands 
the  views,  reason  will  assure  its  reality  by  the  soundest  principles 
of  induction  and  experience.  Superadded  to  all  this,  the  minister  of 
public  instruction  must  require  (as  in  Prussia)  a  yearly  report  of 
the  state  of  the  normal  schools :  without  that  liability,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  many  might  degenerate  into  abuse,  and  the  most  rigid 
discipline  fall  to  a  mere  lax  formula.  This  report,  sent  in  by  the 
schoolmaster  through  the  inspector  or  committee,  should  include 
both  scholastic  and  domestic  affairs,  the  order,  discipline,  moral  con. 
dition  and  improvement  of  the  scholars,  changes  of  functionaries, 

*  See  Cousin's /ifporf. 
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domestic  conceros,  and  al"o  the  state  of  the  buildings^  fumiiure  li- 

brary,  &c.^*  so  that  every  defect  may  be  remedied^  and  every  neoet. 
aary  want  supplied* 

Such  is  a  faint  outline  of  what  is  required  to  realise  the  great 
end  of  a  national  education.  The  suffering,  ignorance^  and  Yiees  of 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  cry  aloud  for  redress ;  it  is  echoed  back 
by  the  enthusiastic  appeals  of  the  learned  and  the  good ;  and  yet  k 
education  a  question  of  expediency.  And  with  whom  has  this  ques- 
tion arisen  ?  With  men  whose  sacred  calling  should  have  made  them 
to  rejoice  in  the  ameliorating  tendencies  of  education,  should  have 
converted  them  from  a  spirit  of  rivalry  to  christian  ooncessbn  sod 
encouragement*  Let  them  turn  to  Holland  and  Germany  for  the 
expediency  of  a  national  education,  and  then  enter  into  a  compari- 
son of  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  three  kingdoms. 

"  Lords  and  Commons  of  England,  consider  what  nation  it  is 
whereof  ye  are  the  governors.  A  nation  not  slow  and  dull,  but  of 
a  quick,  ingenious,  and  discerning  spirit ;  acute  to  invent,  subtle  and 
sinewy  to  discourse ;  not  beneath  the  reach  of  any  point  the  higheit 
that  human  capacity  can  soar  to.  What  wants  there  to  such  a  to. 
wardly  and  pregnant  soil  but  wise  and  faithful  labourers,  to 
make  a  knowing  people,  a  nation  of  prophets,  of  aagea,  and  of 
worthies  ?'' 


CRITICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  BISHOP  BURNETTS 
"HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION  OF  THE 
CHURCH    OF    ENGLAND.- 

(Contiinied  firom  page  214,  toI.  0). 

It  is  the  remark  of  Burnett  respecting  Henry,  that  **  it  does  not 
appear  that  cruelty  was  natural  to  him ;  for  in  twenty-five  years  none 
had  suffered  for  any  crime  i^^ainst  the  state  but  Pole,  Earl  of  Suf- 
folk, and  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  The  former  was  prosecut- 
ed in  obedience  to  his  father's  last  command  at  hia  death :  his  teT&ntj 
to  the  other  was  imputed  to  the  cardinal's  malice.     The 


were  also  legal."    Now,  upon  what  pretext  did  Henry  oonsigu  John 

*  See  Coualn*s  ii^ptr/. 
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de  la  Pole)  the  nephew  of  Edward  IV.,  to  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner, and  hy  this  cruel  act  show  himself  inaccessible  to  pity? 
Solely  because  it  had  been  said  that  the  people  were  so  well  affected 
to  the  house  of  York,  as  that  they  might  take  Edmund  Pole  out  of 
the  Tower,  and  set  him* up:  it  was  thought  that  he  should  be  dis- 
patched out  of  the  way  :  whereupon  they  cut  off  his  head."  This 
event  occurred  on  the  dOth  of  April,  1515 ;  so  early  did  Henry  com- 
mence his  deeds  of  blood. 

We  think,  also,  that  Burnett's  opinion  b  discernible  in  the  follow- 
ing statement  respecting  Empson  and  Dudley,  the  notorious  tools  of 
his  father's  rapacity.  *'  When  they  had  thus  fallen,  many  and  great 
complaints  came  in  from  all  parts  against  them ;  they  also,  appre- 
hending the  danger  they  were  like  to  be  in  upon  their  master's  death, 
had  been  practising  with  their  partners  to  gather  about  them  all  the 
power  they  could  bring  together,  whether  to  secure  themselyes  from 
popular  rage,  or  to  make  themselves  considerable,  or  formidable  to 
the  new  king." '  Now,  here  we  must  either  reject  the  presumption 
of  unbiassed  motives— rwe  must  repudiate  the  disposition  of  the  histo- 
rian to  extenuate  the  despotism  and  tyranny  early  indicated  by 
Henry— or  else  affirm  that  Burnett  has  not  done  his  duty  to  the 
reader,  by  n^lecUng  to  apply  his  researches  in  this  matter  to  their 
moat  effectual  purpose,  viz.  by  involving  in  much  obscurity  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  groundwork  and  realities  of  the  case.  Empson  and 
Dudley  were  convicted  before  a  jury  of  the  charge  of  high  treason, 
witnesses  being  easily  found  to  depose  that  they  had  attempted  to 
seize  on  London  with  an  armed  force,  and  to  possess  themselves  of 
the  government,  upon  the  death  of  the  late  king.  In  consequence  of 
this  charge,  the  features  of  which  are  full  of  the  grossest  improbabili- 
ties, they  were  attainted  in  parliament,^  which,  on  this  occasion,  was 
very  willing  to  please  the  people.  But  though  this  bill  of  attainder 
passed  the  house  of  peers  without  a  single  dissentient  voice,  ^  what 
inference  of  guilt  can  be  drawn  from  this  fact,  when  after  these  ex- 
tortioners— "these  ravening  wolves,"  as  Hall  so  justly  designates 
them — ^had  been  brought  to  the  scaffold  by  the  heavy  vengeance  of 
the  people,  the  sons  of  these  culprits  obtained  a  speedy  reversal  of 
the  attainders?^  If  Empson  and  Dudley  could  have  entertained 
such  extravagant  intentions  as  they  were  accused  of,  their  offspring 

1  History  of  the  fieformatioo,  vol.  i,  p.  3. 

•  See  Hall,  p.  606. 

•  Lords'  Journal,  February  21, 1510. 

•  Billa  restit.  pro  heredibus  £dmundi  Dudley..— Lords*  Journal. 
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would  have  been  exposed  to  the  special  hatred  of  Henry,  and  not 
haye  been  the  objects  of  his  bounty  or  clemency.^ 

Beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt,  much  of  Burnett's  leaning  toivards 
Henry  arose  from  this  monarch's  exertions  in  support  of  the  Refor* 
mation ;  but  still  his  unflinching  advocacy  of  faim  on  occasions  where 
the  judgment  of  so  many  wise,  learned,  and  honest  men  n  against 
him,  creates  in  us  the  unpleasant  reflection  that  the  aseertaimnent  of 
truth,  in  order  that  the  ends  of  historical  justice  might  be  satisfied, 
was  but  a  secondary  consideration  to  the  framing  a  plansible  apology 
for  acts  which,  if  they  had  been  perpetrated  by  any  other  sovereign, 
he  would  probably  have  pencilled  with  the  strongest  colours  of  defor- 
mity. The  false  reasoning,  for  example,  by  which  he  attempts  to 
reconcile  us  to  the  punishment  of  those  who  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  king's  supremacy,  does  violence  to  the  common  sense  and  com- 
mon feelings  of  his  readers.  An  aspirant  for  honest  fame,  sudi  as 
Burnett  was,  should  havcTbeen  careful  to  set  a  mark  of  condemnation 
on  this  particular  act,  instead  of  insinuating  that  there  was  a  coloaiahle 
pretext  for  it.  Like  the  mirage,  however,  of  the  Egyptian  aands, 
such  arguments  as  the  following  can  only  delude  the  imaginatkm : — 
<<  The  pope's  power  over  the  clergy  was  so  absolute,  and  their  depen- 
dence and  obedience  to  him  was  so  implicit,  and  the  popish  clergy  had 
so  great  an  interest  in  the  superstitious  multitude,  that  nothing  bat  a 
stronger  passion  could  either  tame  the  clergy  or  quiet  the  people.  If 
there  had  been  the  least  hope  of  impunity,  the  last  part  of  hk  reign 
would  have  been  one  continued  rebellion ;  therefore,  to  prevent  a 
more  profusion  of  blood,  it  seemed  necessary  to  execute  laws  severely 
in  some  particular  instances*" 

In  the  page  of  modem  history,  we  believe,  it  will  be  found  that 
Henry  was  the  first  sovereign  who  caused  the  executioner  to  hold  up 
the  heads  of  those  who  had  shared  the  fondest  endearments  of  his 
marriage  bed.  The  consigning  his  fifUi  wife  to  the  scaA>ld,  it  has 
been  argued  by  some,  was  justified,  and  even  necessitated,  by  the  con- 
siderations of  private  honour  and  public  duty.  But  no  moral  writer 
is  required  to  draw  nicely  the  line  of  demarcation  between  right  and 
wrong,  before  he  can  safely  speak  of  the  judicial  murder  of  Qneen 
Anne  with  horror  and  detestation,  or  pronounce  it  a  deed  which  will 
damn  the  name  of  this  monarch  to  all  posterity,  from  its  ontragmg 
those  principles,  the  sacredness  of  which  has  bc«n  recognised  by  the 
whole  civilized  world.    But  though  courts  had  not  corrupted  the 

•  Emp8on*8  Petition,  id.  14. 
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heart,  or  perverted  die  intellect  of  Burnett,  yet  has  he  told  the  story 
of  Anne  Boleyn  (which  is  one  full  of  dramatic  interest),  not  only 
without  the  smallest  warmth  of  narration,  but  in  so  cautious  and  apo- 
logetieal  a  tone  that,  if  he  had  not  been  laudably  solicitous  to  vindi- 
cate her  innocence  by  evidence  which  would  bear  the  strictest  scru- 
iiny,  one  might  be  almost  led  to  suppose  that  there  was  enough 
criminating  matter  in  her  behaviour  to  furnish  her  insulter  and  op- 
pressor with  the  means  of  his  own  justification.  A  few  words  of 
generous  compassion  he  might  conscientiously  have  spared  to  the 
great  patroness  of  reformation/  It  may,  however,  be  said,  that  while 
we  meet  with  no  direct  expression  in  Burnett  of  regret  and  indigna- 
tion at  the  sufferings  of  the  ill-fated  woman,  there  is  in  the  following 
brief  but  emphatic  remark  a  more  concentrated  feeling  of  abomination 
of  her  destroyer  than  could  be  shown  by  the  most  studied  invectives : 
i— ^^  But  nothing  did  more  evidently  discover  the  secret  cause  of  this 
queen's  ruin,  than  the  king's  marrying  Jane  Seymour  the  day  after 
her  execution ;"  and  he  might  have  added  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
day  on  which  she  was  beheaded,  the  king,  with  a  most  infuriated  con- 
tempt of  humanity,  appeared  dressed  in  white.  It  would  be  uncandid 
and  perhaps  unjust,- to  assert  that  our  historian's  principles  wene  not 
decidedly  hostile  to  such  iniquitous  proceedings,  but  they  were 
always  modified  in  their  application  by  a  regard  for  Henry*s  charac- 
ter, otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  snch  remarks  as 
these,  with  reference  to  a  behaviour  maintained  at  the  expecce  of 
law,  religion,  and  right  feeling : — "  That  few  attempt  upon  the  chas- 
tity or  make  declarations  of  love  to  persons  of  so  exalted  a  quality, 
except  they  see  some  invitations  in  their  carriage  :"  and  again,  in  al- 
lusion to  Anne,  he  remarks  that  "  her  carriage  had  given  just  cause 

*  From  the  zeal  alone  which  the  queen  evinced  in  befriending  those  who 
promoted  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scripiuxes  into  the  vernacular  tongue, 
her  name  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  list  of  reformers.  In  the  follow- 
ing paange  of  a  letter  to  Cromwell,  Anne  desires  the  good  services  of  that 
minister  in  behalf  of  Richard  Herman,  who  had  been  imprisoned  at  Antwerp 
by  the  orders  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  ^  for  nothing  ells  (as  he  afiermethe),'*  says 
the  queen,  <*  but  oonly  for  that  he  dyd,  bothe  with  liis  goodii  and  poltide^ 
to  his  greate  hurte  and  hynderans  in  this  worlde,  helpe  to  tlie  settyng  of  the 
Kewe  Testamente  in  £ngli88he.'*-JSee  £ilis*s  Letters  of  English  Hiatorf» 
▼oL  ii^  p.  4a.  Her  own  copy  of  Tyndale*s  transktion  of  the  New  Testa* 
nent,  imprinted  at  Antwerp  bj  Martin  Emperour,  anno  vjxxxziv,  is  still 
•xtant  among  the  books  bequeathed,  in  1779,  to  the  BiiHah  Museum,  bjr  the 
Bev.  Clayton  Mordaunt  Cracheroda  It  is  upon  vellum.  Illuminated  up- 
on the  gilding  of  the  leaves,  in  a  red  letter,  are  the  words^  Anna^  Begins 
AngUce. 
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of  some  jetlousy,  and  that  befaig  the  rageof  man,  it  was  no  wonder  if 
a  Idog  of  his  temper,  cooceiviog  it  against  one  i^om  he  had  so  og- 
nally  obliged,  was  transported  into  unjustifiable  eseeases." 

Now  we  cannot  allow  that  Uiese  views  are  sobstantiaDy  eonect, 
with  reference  to  the  actions  of  Anne*  Admitting  that  perpctaal 
restraint  and  vigilant  attention  to  ceremonious  obaenranoes  are  the 
most  effectual  safeguards  of  royal  Yirtne,  yet  it  by  no  means  Ibllosrs 
that  Anne,  though  bred  up  in  the  frank  familiarity  of  the  French 
court,  and  fond  of  it  as  was  natural  to  her  age  and  lively  dispoeition ; 
addicted,  also,  to  a  love  <tf  romantic  gaUantry,  and  thus  more  often 
led  to  display  the  pleasing  mannen  and  easy  albbility  of  the  woman, 
than  the  proud  demeanour  and  unsocial  dignity  <tf  the  qncen  had 
furnished  any  grounds  for  grave  suspicion  against  her  innocence. 
For  Anne  to  be  so  vain  as  to  allow  her  distinguished  fiivouiites  to 
speak  of  her  charms  and  accomplishments  before  her,  may  not  be 
strictly  defensible ;  but  to  intimate  that  these  venial  ddiinqnendei 
justify,  in  the  remotest  degree,  a  pretence  fw  her  head  being  laid  in 
the  dust,  is  administering  historical  justice  in  a  way  little  suited  to 
make  a  right  impression  on  the  public  mind.  Becanse  Anne  joined 
heart  and  soul  with  the  reformers  of  our  church  in  sweeping  away 
the  old-established  institutions  of  the  country,  her  chaneter  has  been 
traduced  without  measure  and  moderation  by  all  popish  historians. 
To  the  Yery  last.  Dr.  Langard  brings  against  her  virtnons  repntstion 
his  bitter  accusations  and  sceptical  cavillings.  ^     Her  guilt  is  planBhly 

*  Upon  no  other  authority  than  a  letter  of  the  French  AmfaMndor, 
which  acsroely  amounts  to  heazsay.  Dr.  lingard  aseerts  that  Henry  bad  co- 
habited with  Anne  for  three  years,  whereas  we  learn  from  one  of  the  moit 
authentic  accounts,  **  that  she  only  at  the  end  yielded  to  give  her  uaiSBut  of 
marriage  to  him,  wliom  liardly  any  other  was  found  able  to  keep  their  hold 
■gdn8t.**--See  Cavendish*s  Life  of  Wolsey,  p*  4S1.^M.  On  a  point  where 
no  direct  proob  can  be  obtained,  the  next  best  criterion  of  hieloriral  trnthis 
to  be  had  in  the  circumstances  of  dear  and  substantial  presumptioo.  And 
Uicse,  we  tliink,  when  blended  together,  must  satisfy  sny  man  of  modeiafte 
candour  that  tlie  reputation  of  Anne  is  not  impeachable,  at  least  tttl  the  eve 
ofher  elevation.  From  an  epistle  of  Crsnmer,  which  has  been  published  in 
the  Aicfaseologia,  and  in  Ellis's  Letters  on  English  Hiitory,  voL  ii,  p^  34,  <t 
would  appear  Out  the  archbishop  believed  Kli«sheth  to  have  been  conceived 
as  well  as  bom  in  wedlock ;  while  it  is  certain  that  no  pregnancy  took  pbee 
till  alter  the  marriage— a  circumstance  which  cannot  be  Imputed  to  any  ia- 
fecundity  in  Anne,  as  she  twice  proved  to  be  in  that  state  **in  whirh  lidiss 
wish  to  be  who  love  their  lords,**  within  little  more  than  two  yeais  after  the 
period  of  her  marriage.  It,  then,  the  solemnity  of  Henry^  protcstitions  to 
make  her  his  wife  as  soon  m  he  could  procure  his  divoree^  conjoined  with  Us 
constant  and  fiuniliar  access  to  her  society,  and  his  permnal  attractions  and 
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enough  insinuated  by  him,  from  this  among  oiher  faidBf  that  while 
Mary  no  sooner  ascended  to  the  throne  than  she  hastened  to  rqieal 
the  acts  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  Catharine,  Elisabeth  made  no 
attempt  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  her  mother ;  the  proceedings  were 
not  reviewed,  the  act  of  attainder  and  divorce  was  not  repealed. 
Anticipating  doubts,  objections,  and  enquiries  of  this  sort,  Burnett 
has  thus  replied  to  them  :: — "  That  it  was  the  gre&t  wisdom  of  that 
time  net  to  suffer  such  things  to  be  called  in  question ;  since  no  wise 
government  will  admit  of  a  debate  about  the  deamess  of  the  prince's 
title.  For  the  very  attempting  to  prove  it  weakens  it  more  than  any 
of  the  proofs  that  are  brought  can  confirm  it ;  therefore  it  was  pru- 
dently done  of  that  queen"  (speaking  of  Elizabeth)  "  and  her  great 
minister  never  to  suffer  any  vindication  or  apology  to  be  written. 
Some  inifiserelions  could  not  be  denied,  and  these  would  all  have 
been  catched  hold  of  by  the  busy  emissaries  of  Rome  and  Spain." 
These,  no  doubt,  were  the  dictates  of  sound  political  wisdom,  and 
Elizabeth  reaped  the  fruits  of  them.  But  we  are  surprised  that  ano- 
ther and  perhaps  more  admissible  reason  did  not  occur  to  the  penetra- 
tion of  the  bishop,  for  the  ailenoe  of  the  queen  on  this  delicate  and 
important  subject.  If  we  are  to  credit  traditionary  accounts,  but 
which,  we  are  aware,  often  pass  with  men  of  judgment  for  nothing 
more  than  the  lie  of  the  day,  Henry,  at  the  final  close  of  his  life,  ex- 

BCCompllBhments,  threw  her  off  her  guard  so  fiir  as  to  become  his  mistress 
before  she  was  promoted  to  the  honours  of  a  wife  and  queen,  her  resistance 
must  have  ceased  at  the  very  end  of  their  long  courtship.  Should  it  be  said 
that  Wolsey,  in  his  confidential  communications  to  his  trusty  servant  Caven- 
dish, characterized  Anne  as  the  **  night  crowe,  that  cries  ever  in  the  king's 
ear  against  me,"  and  therefore,  from  that  emphatic  expression,  the  loss  of 
the  most  precious  jewel  of  her  sex  is  to  be  infisrred,  the  obvious  reply 
is,  that  the  appellation  of  night  ermoe,  as  here  given,  carries  with  it  no  other 
interpretation  or  meanhig  than  what  is  simply  descriptive  ofa  bird  of  ill 
omen. 

The  owl  shriek'd  at  thy  birtlu-an  evil  sign ; 

The  mght  crow  cry'd,  aboding  luckless  time."— ^«iry  Vl^part  3. 

and  such  he  mi^^t  well  term  her,  firom  the  desfare  she  so  strongly  manifested 
to  perplex  and  defeat  his  maturest  counsels.  ^  Mistress  Anne  Boleyne,"  says 
liord  Herbert,  '*  having  learned  from  some  of  the  king's  wisest  and  gravest 
counsellorB,  divers  malversations  of  the  cardinal*  was  so  finr  firom  diagulslng 
them  that  she  even  misrepresented  his  better  actions." — Life  of  Heniy,  p. 
289.  We  would  say,  then,  upon  this  subject,  that  two  things  seem  quite  in- 
disputable ;  first,  that  there  was  no  stain  upon  the  character  of  Anne  titt  just 
before  the  period  of  her  secret  mwriage  with  the  king ;  and  secondly,  that 
Br.  Liingard  has  shown  here  that  his  heart  was  as  ill-schooled  as  his  head. 
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pressed  the  deepest  oootritioii  and  remorse*  for  baying  been  the  first 
sovereign  of  Eiuope  who  had  condemned  his  innocent  and  hi^ly  ae- 
oompUdied  qoeen  to  the  block.'     Snvdy,  then,  the  soppoeitionisnat 

•  ^  Phuieun  GmtHltkmmn  An§UU  m*0Bt  isseoi^  quti  eat  beUe  xcpcDi- 
■nee  des  offenses  par  luj  commiwfs,estant  a  rartide  de  Ut  mort :  et  entre  ks 
autres  choses  de  i*injur  et  crime  commise  contre  la  dlte  Rojme  Anne  de  Boo- 
lan,  faulflement  vaincue  et  accusee  de  ce  qu  on  hxy  imposolt.*'— X^oamogra. 
pbie  UnlTenelleBe  A.  Thevet,  Psris,  167d»  tooi.  ii,  p.  e5& 

•  She  was  not  only  sklUed  Ui  mnalc  and  dancing,  but  her  Utaarfednea- 
tlon  appeara  to  have  been  more  complete  and  of  a  much  higher  order  tiisa 
was  usuallj  given,  in  those  days  to  the  jounger  daugfatera  of  tamilics  of 
raDk._See  Lord  Herbert,  p.  285.  We  have,  indeed,  a  lemazkable  proof  of 
this  Uist  observation  in  Anne's  memorable  letter  **from  her  dolelul  prison  in 
the  tower."  It  )a^  perhapa,  not  to  be  surpssstd,  fer  ekgsnce  and  aimplidtj, 
by  any  composition  extant  of  the  same  dnraoter  in  the  Kngiisb  lutgaa^ 
Dr.  LiDgaid,  however,  profemos  to  think  that  thia  latter  ia  not  authcntie— 
that  is  to  my»  it  ia  not  the  genuine  production  ot  the  writer  whose  name  it 
bears.  *'  I  have  not  noticed,**  says  be>  **  Anne's  letter  to  Henry*  supposed  to 
be  written  by  her  in  the  Tower*  because  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  it  au- 
thentic ](t  is  said  to  have  been  %ind  among  Cromwell^  P*PM>  but  hears  no 
resemblance  tothe  quesn^  gemdne  letSera  In  language,  or  spelling,  or  writ- 
ingk  or  signature^**— Hist,  of  Kngbnd*  voL  vit  p^  310,  note  29.  It  wilk  how- 
ever,  require  something  more  than  these  ijpte  dimt  assertions  to  prore  tbst 
the  words  which  are  here  embodied  in  a  written  form  are  not  solelj  and  ab- 
solutely the  words  of  Anne.  Had  any  one  asristed  her  in  tUs  beeutlfiil  let- 
ter, sn  air  of  artifice  and  study  would  have  been  anbatitnted  in  the  pbeaof 
heart*touching  eamestnem  and  ftrvid  intenaity  of  IMing.  True  it  iat  that 
in  her  loTe-lettera  to  the  king*  though  very  creditable  to  a  young  lady  of  the 
sixteenth  century*  we  meet  with  no  characteriatic  marks  of  this  adndiable 
compoaition.  But  the  natural  warmth  of  her  temper*  then  under  the  ioflo- 
ence  oi  the  atrongest  religious  excitement,  urged  on  by  an  over-ruling  mo- 
tive* burst  forth  into  the  most  ardent  and  impassioned  language  {  and  Uftad 
up*  as  it  were*  above  herself,  her  diction  rose  to  an  elevation  and  dignity  of 
style  undisooverable  in  her  other  speeches  snd  letters*  and  only  to  be  6«ad 
in  that  short  pnyer  which  she  uttered  when  the  sentence  of  death  waa  passed 
upon  her :— •'  Oh  I  Father  of  Mankinds*  the  way,  the  life*  and  the  truth*— 
thou  knoweat  whether  I  liaTe  deserved  this  death  r  Beaidea,  ahe  was  too 
closely  watched  by  her  stem  keeper,  Sir  WilUsm  Kingston,  lieutenant  of  te 
Tower,  to  allow  of  her  being  aided  by  a  more  experienced  pen.  The  origi- 
nal is  supposed  to  be  no  longer  in  existence,  but  the  oopj  of  it  ia  bciiaved  to 
be  in  the  hsndwriting  of  the  latter  part  of  Henry's  reign.  If  it  wcvanotto 
&U  into  the  reprehensible  error  of  making  the  imagination  the  rule  of  om^ 
judgment, we  ahould  be  almost  tempted  to  in£sr  that  the  internal  fteUng  pro- 
duced by  the  perusal  of  this  celebnted  epistle  fiumishes  an  additional  proof 
of  its  being  written  only  by  Anne  Bolejn.  But*  whatoTer  judgasent  mKf  bs 
formed  of  this  reasonings  it  is  manifeat  that  the  spirit  of  hostility  evinced  ky 
Dr.  Lingard*  whenever  he  has  occasion  to  mention  her  name,  la  of  that  iaa> 
corous  sort  that  our  sympathies  become  stna^er  on  the  side  of  this  oppwased 
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ImprolMbfey  that  this  wife>kilUDg  moiiBtery  consdoos  how  utterly  uofit 
tiie  detub  of  the  official  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Anne  were  to 
■Met  the  pubtic  eye-^or,  as  an  ancient  chronicler  observes,  <<she 
made  sodi  wise  and  discreet  answers  that  she  seemed  fully  to  clear 
herselT'— -ebonld  have  determined,  in  his  dread  of  posthumous  infill 
my,  to  put  an  efleetoal  stop  to  all  further  ioTestigation  of  this  matter, 
by  deslvoying  the  judicial  documents  of  the  triaL  The  attempt  to 
eipUdn  the  motives  of  aetion  of  a  prince,  and  he  of  the  most  capri- 
cioos  mind,  who  one  day  pardoned  and  another  destroyed,  without 
law,  beyond  law,  and  against  law,  and  who  lived  three  centuries  ago, 
may  be  thought  chargeable  with  the  highest  absurdity.  But  without 
drawing  the  foregoing  conclusion,  it  would  be  difficult  .to  believe  that 
Elisabeth  had  not  entertained  some  secret  misgivings  respectmg  her 
mother's  innocence. 

The  unbiassed  reader,  probably,  will  concur  -with  us,  that  Burnett 
has  betrayed  a  considerable  want  of  candour  in  his  delineation  of  the 
character  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  For,  however  historians  may  be  at 
issue  coDceming  his  geaendconduct,  yet  they  cannot  but  agree  with 
respect  to  his  fitness  to  govern  a  state,  and  direct  its  affurs  prosper- 
ously and  gloriously.  ^^    By  most  English  imaginations,  the  cardinal 


•nd  calumniated  lady.  "  Her  ftll,**  says  Bishop  Godwin,  ''was  imputed  to 
the  trea^enui  eahimnie$  qfthg  nkdhious  popeUngt ;  and  nearly  three  genera- 
tions have  now  passed  away  without  taking  off  the  t/dagt  of  their  hatred  to 
her  name.** 

10  The  sentiments  oi  a  judicious  stranger,  who  has  opportunities  of  study- 
ing the  duracter  of  the  leading  personages  of  the  court  to  which  he  resorts, 
are  of  nune  value  than  whole  pages  of  inflated  panegyric  or  violent  invective. 
The  Ibllowing  account  of  ^  this  great  child  of  honour,**  Woisej,  is  very  discri- 
minating, though  evidently  there  is  a  reluctant  effort  in  the  mind  of  tlie  ob- 
server to  admit  that  he  was  as  superior  in  abilities  as  in  authority  to  the  rest 
of  Henry*s  ministers.  After  allowing  that  the  king's  conduct  was  still  more 
self-willed  and  outrageous  upon  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  the  writer  thus 
proceeds  ^— **  So  this  was  Uie  end  of  this  poon  overweening,  presumptuous 
Cardinal  Wdsey*  who  thought  that  his  power  exceeded  that  of  every  man, 
and  that  his  fortunes  were  exposed  to  no  change— ao  highly  was  he  elated  by 
his  too  arrogant  opinions.  Would  we,  however,  judge  him  with  due  refer- 
ence to  all  his  qualities,  we  must  confess  that  he  was  wanting  neither  in  un- 
derstanding nor  penetration,  nor  in  other  qualities  requisite  in  so  exalted  a 
situation.  He  possessed  prudence  and  liveliness  of  intellect*  strength  and 
energy  enou|^  to  go  to  the  bottom  oi  all  public  affiurs ;  and  conducted  them 
all  with  such  success  tliat  no  state  was  riclier  and  more  flourishing  than  Eng- 
land, no  king  more  respected  than  Henry  VIII,  so  long  as  the  cardinal  was  at 
the  head  of  affidra.  Twice  he  decided  on  the  differences  between  the  emper- 
or and  the  king  of  France*  and  was  paid  court  to  by  the  minirters  of  both 
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will  be  ranked  amoog  the  greatest  minuters  which  this  country  has 
ever  produced.  Thoroughly  oouTersant  with  the  internal  affiurs  of  the 
continental  nations,  bis  spirit  may  be  said  to  have  presided  over  their 
politics ;  and  it  was  the  wisdom  of  his  government  to  maintain  the 
balance  of  power  between  Austria  and  Franoe,  and  to  place  his  sove* 
reign  in  such  a  commanding  attitude  as  to  be  recognised  as  the  arbi- 
ter of  Europe.  The  league  of  1518,  concluded  at  Greenwich,  has 
been  considered  a  model  for  all  treaties  of  peace*  To  render  law 
cheap,  expeditious,  and  effectual,  this  great  man,  when  chancellor, 
established  courts  of  requests,  and  to  him  England  is  indebted  for  a 
regular  system  in  the  administration  of  justice;  while  he  instituted  a 
general  leganttne  visitation  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  abuses. 
His  love  and  encouragement  of  letters  are  amply  attested  by  his  mu- 
nificent endowments  at  Ipswich  and  Oxford.  Medical  science,  also^ 
found  in  him  a  liberal  patron;  through  his  all-poweiful  influence 
with  Henry,  the  present  College  of  Physicians  was  established. 
Greater  claims,  too,  had  Wolsey,  than  any  former  minister,  to  a 
knowledge  of  political  economy.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten^  in  the 
mention  of  his  admirable  capacity  for  the  business  of  govenmient, 
that,  by  directing  Henry's  attention  to  bis  navy,  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  that  maritime  and  commercial  greatness,  and  of  that  colonial 
empire,  which,  in  a  more  advanced  period  of  national  progress,  was  to 
obtain  for  this  country  a  proud  pre-eminence  over  every  other  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Such  a  minister  was  Cardinal  Wolsey,  witii 
all  his  exorbitant  lust  of  personal  aggrandizement.' ' 


those  sovereigns^  as  it  they  had  been  servants  of  the  king  of  En^and,  and 
every  one  sought  to  conciliate  him  with  a  view  of  gaining  his  own  ends.  In 
proof  of  his  pride  it  is  related*  that  he  caused  himself  to  be  served  upon  the 
knee  by  English  lords  and  allowed  himself  the  use  of  haughty  and  contemp- 
tuous language  towards  foreign  amhossadors.  It  is  certain  that  all  on  thdr 
return  home,  spoke  of  the  pomp  and  the  glory  as  well  as  of  the  pride  sad 
arrogance  of  the  Cardinal  of  York.**_See  MSS.  de  St.  Germain  de  Vih, 
voL  74H),  in  Lord  Francis  £gerton*s  Translation  of  the  History  of  the  XVI 
and  XVII  centuries  by  Raumer,  vol  ii,  p.  62.^. 

> '  Mr.  Custance,  in  his  Popular  Survey  of  the  Reformation*  is  ever  in- 
willing  to  allow  him  the  possession  of  a  single  good  or  great  quality.  "His 
pride  and  licentiousness  stifled  totally  every  virtuous  and  patriotSc  feriiBg 
in  his  mind.** — ^p.  122.  As  blind  prejudice  so  often  heaps  inconsistent  seoi- 
sationst  this  hater  of  the  cardinal  says,  upon  the  authority  of  Burnett,  that 
Wolsey*  with  a  profSttpeness  truly  shocking,  declared  that  he  prtjenrd  the 
king's  fiivout  to  that  of  Almighty  Qod ;  whereas  his  real  words  are  these:-- 
*  This  is  the  just  reward  of  my  pains  and  study,  not  regarding  my  service  to 
God,  but  only  to  my  prince.** 
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But  our  historian  has  dealt  hard  measure  with  him  from  the  outset 
to  the  close  of  his  splendid  career.  He  begins  by  telling  us,  in  refer- 
ence to  his  rise,  '^  that  all  foreign  treatiesand  places  of  trust  at  home 
were  at  his  ordering ;  he  did  what  he  pleased."  Now,  though  Henry 
had  made  him  '<  the  prime  man  of  the  state/'  and  he  thus  became 
the  life  and  soul  of  every  grand  transaction  that  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Christendom,  yet  we  must  not  suppose,  however 
it  might  gratify  the  pride  of  the  English  monarch  that  foreign  poten- 
tates should  admire  the  genius  of  his  minister,  that  he  indolently 
threw  the  reins  of  government  into  his  hands,  and  suffered  him  to  do, 
as  Burnett  says,  ^*  what  he  pleased :"  for  we  shall  find  in  the  corres- 
pondence between  the  king  and  Wolsey  in  the  state  papers,  published 
under  the  authority  of  His  Majesty's  commission,  that  most  of  the 
cardinal's  plans  of  policy,  whether  domestic  or  foreign,  underwent  a 
grave  deliberation,  and  were  sometimes  rejected,  by  the  king ;  or  his 
favourite  views  and  wishes  were  sometimes  thwarted  by  him.  For 
instance,  against  the  advice  of  his  minister,  Henry  appointed  Lord 
Essex  to  the  command  of  the  corps  of  archers,  at  the  head  of  which 
Wolsey  proposed  to  march  with  his  cross. 

According  to  Burnett's  account,  the  cardinal,  as  a  churchman,  was 
a  disgrace  to  his  profession.  Yet  he  admits  that,  ^<  though  Wolsey 
jadged  cardinals  as  princes  of  the  church,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
comprehended  within  ordinary  ecclesiasticallaws,  it  was  his  design  to 
reform  the  inferior  clergy  by  all  the  means  he  could  think  of;  and  to 
visit  the  several  monasteries  of  England,  that  in  discovering  their 
corruptions  he  might  the  better  justify  the  intention  he  had  to  sup- 
press most  of  them,  and  convert  them  into  bishopricks,  cathedrals, 
oollegiate  churches,  and  colleges."  Of  the  general  complexion  of  his 
religions  feelings  and  opmions,  if  we  are  to  give  implicit  credit  tothe 
bishop,  we  shall  find  it  hard  to  point  out  '<  any  thing  commendable  in 
them  ;*'  but  such  sentences  as  the  following  are  worthy  and  noble 
manifestations  of  a  great  and  pious  mind : — **  Herein  to  say  the 
truth,  and  to  acquit  myself  of  my  duty  and  most  tender  seal  towards 
his  holiness^  I  cannot  see  how  it  may  stand  with  the  pleasure  of  the 
Almighty  God,  that  the  heads  of  the  church  should  thus  involve  and 
mix  themselves  and  the  state,  by  conjunction,  into  temporal  princes 
in  the  wars ;  but  that,  as  I  verily  suppose,  since  the  leagues  offensive 
and  defensive,  or  both,  have  been  used  to  be  made  in  the  name  of 
the  pope,  God  has  stricken  and  sent  affliction  to  the  holy  church." 

We  again  quote  from  Burnett.  "  They"  (the  bishops  of  Manches- 
ter and  Rochester)  "  both  hated  the  cardinal.     The  one  thought  him 
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ungrateful  to  him  wbo  had  raised  him ;  the  other,  hemg  a  man  of  a 
striet  life,  hated  him  for  his  Tices.**  But  here,  also,  our  htfltoTian's 
prejudices  against  Wolsey  have  led  him  astray,  or  his  deep  and  labori- 
ous researches  hare  not  been  well  directed.  From  the  following  m- 
teresting  passage  in  a  letter  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester  to  llie  car- 
dinal, it  will  appear  that  it  was  not  the  ingratitude  of  the  £ivoonte 
which  urged  him  to  withdraw  from  the  court,  but  a  deep  oonTictkmof 
his  own  sinfblness  in  not  having  devoted  his  best  powen  to  the  fiuth« 
fill  discharge  of  his  episcopal  duties.  '<  Truely,  my  singular  good 
lord,  syns  the  kynge*s  grace  lyoenced  me  to  remayne  in  my  chyrcbe, 
and  thereabowts  uppon  my  cure,  wher^n  I  have  been  almost  by  the 
space  of  xiz  yeres  so  neglgen,  that  of  iiij  severell  cathedral  cfayrches 
that  I  have  successively  had,  there  be  two-— sdHcet,  Ezcestre  and 
Wellys — that  I  never  see,  and  innumerable  sowls  whereof  I  never 
see  the  bodyes :  and  specially  sins  by  hys  licence  I  left  the  kepyng  of 
hys  privy  seale,  and  most  spedally  sens  my  last  departyng  fro  your 
g^ood  lordship  and  the  counsell,  I  have  determyned,  and,  betwixt  God 
and  me,  utterly  renouncyed  the  medlyng  with  worldly  maters ;  sped" 
ally  concemyng  the  werre  or  any  thing  to  it  apperteigning  (whooof, 
for  the  many  intollerable  enormytes  that  I  have  seen  ensoe  by  the 
said  werre  in  tyme  past,  I  have  noo  Uitel  remorte  in  my  conscience) ; 
thynking  that  if  I  dyd  contynuall  penance  for  it  all  dayes  of  my  Ijfe, 
though  I  should  lyfe  zz  yeres  longer  than  I  may  doo,  I  ooulde  not 
yit  make  sufficient  recompense  therefor." 

In  the  following  statement,  how  perceptible  is  the  wish  to  connct 
Wolsey  of  greedy  ambition  and  intolerable  pride !  when  a  fair  exami- 
nation of  the  facts  would  have  forced  Burnett  to  come  to  a  veiy  diffe- 
rent conclusion : — ''  Warham  was  lord  chanoellor  the  first  seven 
yean  of  the  king's  reign,  but  retired  to  give  place  to  this  aspiring  fih 
vourite,  who  had  a  mind  to  the  great  eeal^ '  *  that  there  might  be  no 
interfering  between  the  legatine  and  chancery  courts*  And  perhaps 
it  wrought  somewhat  upon  his  vanity,  that,  even  after  he  was  cardinal, 
Warham,  as  lord  ohancellor,  took  place  of  him."  Now,  from  h%h 
authorities,  we  learn  fh&t  the  archbishop  had  long  been  desirons  to 
resign  the  seals,  and  to  devote  himself  solely  to  the  discharge  of  his 
episcopal  functions  ;  and  that  Henry,  being  satisfied  of  the 
bleness  of  this  wish,  willingly  acquiesced  in  it.     But  when  Wols^ 


>  *  Lord  Herbert,  for  instance,  Infbrms  us  **  that  William  Wariuum,  arcli- 
buhop  of  Canterbury,  resigning  to  the  king  voiuntarUjf  the  place  of  lord  diaii- 
cellor,  and  retiring  himself  firom  court  by  reason  of  Ids  age  to  a  private  Hie* 
that  place  was  conferred  upon  Wolsey.**— Hist,  of  Henry  Vm,  p.  57« 
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invited  by  the  king  to  accept  the  vacant  post,  he  numifested  the  at- 
most  reluctance;  nor  till  Henry  had  reiterated  his  solicitations, 
could  he  be  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  that  office,  in  which  he  con- 
ducted himself  in  a  most  praiseworthy  manner ;  for  his  excellent  ca- 
pacity supplied  the  place  of  experience  and  study ;  and  his  decisions, 
being  uninfluenced  by  others,  for  their  equity  and  judgment,  were 
highly  oommended  by  his  contemporaries.  He  is  said,  by  his  biogra- 
pher,  <*  to  have  spared  neither  high  nor  low,  but  to  have  judged  every 
estate  according  to  their  merits  and  deserts." 

The  conmiendation  bestowed  on  him,  **  that  he  spared  neither  high 
nor  low,  but  judged  every  estate  according  to  their  merits  or  deserts," 
would  justify  us  in  asserting  that  to  a  great  statesman  he  added  the 
still  rarer  one  of  an  upright  judge.  The  undiscovered  virtues  of  pun- 
ishing the  powerful  oppressor,  and  protecting  the  poor  man,  were 
practised  by  him,  even  from  the  admission  of  Hall,  who  is  always 
disposed  to  take  a  part  against  "  the  great  cardinal."  Most  contem- 
porary writers  seem  to  think  that  this  bold  minister's  haughty  self-es- 
timation and  proportionate  contempt  of  others,  extinguished  in  him  all 
the  affections  of  benevolence  and  sympathy.  These  feelings  may  not 
have  been  lasting  or  intense  in  one  who  was  so  pampered  with  the 
gifts  of  fortune,  yet  he  gave  several  notable  proofs  in  the  course  of  his 
brilliant  career,  and  when  placed  on  the  summit  of  society,  that  he 
was  possessed  of  those  dispositions  which  are  the  most  effectual  mo- 
tives to  kind  actions.  Upon  some  men  of  Suffolk  ^ ' — ^Wolsey*s  na- 
tive county,  and  to  which  he  had  always  the  bias  of  attachment — 
being  brought  before  the  council  of  the  star  chamber  for  obstructing 
the  commissioners  sent  throughout  the  kingdom  to  exact  benevolences 
from  the  people,  the  king's  attorney,  when  they  had  received  pardon 
for  their  offence,  asked  surety  for  the  future  good  bearing  of  the 
prisoners.  They  answered,  that  they  could  find  none*  Immediately 
the  cardinal  said,  '<  I  will  be  one,  because  yon  are  my  countrymen ;  and 
my  Lorde  of  Norfolk  will  be  another."  The  prisoners  were  then  dis- 
chai^ed,  and  money  given  them  for  their  conveyance  home.  Some, 
no  doubt,  will  consider  this  conduct  of  Wolsey  as  a  contrivance  to 
make  himself  popular  with  the  lower  order  of  the  people ;  but  surely, 
without  any  great  stretch  of  liberality,  we  may  believe  that  he  had 
something  better  in  view  than  the  momentary  plaudits  of  the  giddy 
and  unthinking  multitude. 

The  strong  original  tendencies  to  pride  and  self-exultation  in  the 

>"  See  Landfl.  M.S.,No.  039;  p.  117. 
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character  of  Wolsey  are  described,  by  Burnett^  as  being  exchanged, 
in  his  fiiUy  for  the  meanest  submissiony  or  the  most  pmillanimoos 
despondency.  "  As  he  had  carried  his  greatness  with  most  extrava. 
gant  pride,  so  he  was  no  less  basely  ceut  down  with  his  nusfortme ; 
and  having  no  ballast  within  himself,  but  being  wholly  gmded  by 
things  without  htm,  he  was  lifted  up  or  cast  down  as  the  scales  offer* 
tune  turned."  To  a  mind  so  imperions,  scomlbl,  and  unschooled  in 
hnmiliation — **foT  I  assure  yon,"  says  Cavendish,  '<  that  in  his  time, 
he  was  the  highest  roan,  in  all  his  proceedings,  alive,** — the  sodden 
faXX  <«from  his  high  estate"  was  qnite  enough  tonniium  him,  as  it 
were ;  though  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  his  want  of  fortitude  and 
equanimity  on  this  trying  occasion,  has  sunk  his  character  greatly  in 
the  estimation  of  posterity.  One  solitary  instance  we  have,  of  his 
hunting  energies— of  displaying  a  courage  and  dignity  of  soul  worthy 
of  his  former  greatness— it  was  a  palpable  act  of  injustice  in  Burnett 
not  to  have  recorded,  as  it  b  to  be  found  in  the  popular  work  ai  our 
martyrologist.  Upon  master  Shelley,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  coo- 
mon  pleas,  bluntly  demanding  of  him,  in  behalf  of  the  king,  the  snr* 
rendering  up  of  York  Palace,  Wolsey  properly  urged  that  it  was  not 
appropriated  to  his  own  use,  but  pertained  to  his  see,  and  tberelbre 
such  yielding  npon  his  part  would  be,  as  it  were,  a  *^  departnre  with 
another's  rights  for  ever."  Shelley  told  him  that  his  hlghnesii  had 
**  sent  for  all  the  judges,  and  for  all  his  learned  counsel,  m  whose  ds^ 
terminations  it  was  Jully  resolved  that  his  grace  should  reeogmn 
before  a  judge  the  right  thereof  to  be  m  the  king  and  his  sueees- 
sorsy  <<  Master  Shelley,"  quoth  he,  <'ye  shall  make  repontothe 
king's  highness  that  I  am  his  obedient  snbject,  and  faithful!  chaplain 
and  headman,  whose  royal  commandment  and  request  I  will  in  no 
wise  disobey,  but  most  gladly  Mfil  and  accomplish  his  princely  will 
and  pleasure  in  all  things ;  and  in  especial  in  this  matter,  inasvadi  as 
ye,  the  (lathers  of  the  laws,  say  that  I  may  lawfully  do  it.  Therefore 
I  charge  your  eonseiencsy  and  discharge  mine.  Howbeit,  I  pray  you, 
show  His  Majesty  from  ms  that  I  most  humbfy  desire  His  H^h- 
ness  to  call  to  his  most  gracious  remembrance  that  ^kere  is  both 
Heaven  and  Hell,'  And  therewith  the  clerk  was  called,  who  wrote 
my  lord's  recognisance." 

In  the  forty-four  articles  of  impeachment  against  Wolsey,  whieb 
Lord  Herbert  has  printed  in  his  History,  it  might  be  supposed,  from 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  spoken  of  by  Barnett,  that  every  cbaige 
was  duly  substantiated ;  but  that  this  is  not  a  justifiable  inference  is 
evident  from  this  circumstance  alone,  that  the  bill  of  impeachment, 
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rigned  by  foarteen  peers  and  the  law  oficen  of  the  crown,  was  actu* 
ally  thrown  out  by  the  House  of  Commons.  In  reference  to  its 
oontentSy  Wolsey  uses  these  expressions  :*-''  Whereof  a  great  part 
may  be  untrue,  and  those  which  be  true  are  of  such  sort  that  by  the 
doing  thereof  no  malice  or  untruth  can  be  arrected  unto  me,  neither 
to  the  prince's  person,  nor  to  the  realm.**  Lord  Herbert,  indeed,  is 
disposed  to  think  that  no  man  ever  fell  from  so  high  a  station  who 
had  so  few  real  crimes  objected  to  him.  Perhaps,  in  this  opinion,  he 
may  show  too  much  indulgence  to  the  cardinal.  Yet  the  rejection  of 
the  various  articles  of  accusation  by  a  House  of  Common  whose  slav- 
ish prostration  of  mind  to  Henry  is  so  perfectly  notorious,  must  be 
interpreted  into  no  mean  proof  of  his  innocence ;  for  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  king  joined  with  the  cardinars  enemies  to  destroy 
him,  will  appear  from  the  fact  that,  when  the  plan  of  parliamentary 
impeachment  miscarried,  Henry  assailed  him,  with  consummate  in* 
justice^  upon. the  celebrated  statute  of  provisors :  for  that  this  indict- 
ment was  subsequent  to  the  attack  in  parliament  is  placed  beycmd  dis* 
pute  by  Cavendish,  and  by  the  articles  of  impeachment  themselves. 

We  wall  now  say  a  few  words  upon  our  historian's  marked  pre- 
dilection for  that  bold  and  highly-talented  plebeian,  Cromwell,  who» 
from  the  humblest  beginnings,  rose  not  only  to  be  the  first  minister 
of  state,  but  to  possess  the  same  paramount  influence  with  Henry  in 
the  management  of  all  affairs  as  Wolsey  had  done :  and  whose  sudden 
exaltaUon,  like  that  of  the  cardinal,  must  have  provoked  the  great  but 
ignorant^  ^  nobles  of  the  land  to  the  bitterest  wrath  and  jealousy,  on 
beholding  the  son  of  a  tailor  or  blacksmith  so  intimate  with  their  dread 
autocrat,  that  an  eye-witness  of  their  daily  intercourse  has  said,  "  I 
have  seen  him  as  f^iliar  with  the  king  as  though  he  had  been  of  hb 
blood." 

But  though  Cromwell  was  endued  with  great  talents  for  business ; 
though  his  shrewdness,  quickness,  self-possession,  determined  mind, 
and  intensity  of  purpose,  and  that  species  of  insensibiliy  which  allows 

i«  <«  A  nobleman  about  the  court  having  said  to  Mr.  Pace,  one  of  the  se- 
cretaries to  King  Henry  VUI^  that  it  was  enough  for  noblemen's  sons  to 
wind  their  horn  and  to  carry  their  hawk  fair,  and  to  leave  study  and  learn- 
ing to  the  children  of  meaner  brethren,  Mr.  Pace  replied,  ''Then  his  lord- 
ship and  the  rest  of  the  noblemen  must  be  content  to  leave  unto  the  sons  of 
meaner  perions  the  managing  of  afiairs  of  estate,  when  thdr  own  diildren 
please  themselves  with  winding  their  horns  and  managing  their  hawks,  and 
other  follies  of  the  country.** — Camden's  Remains.  No  wonder  that  in  those 
days  it  was  the  complaint  of  the  proud  Buckingham,  ^  that  a  beggar's  book 
outweighed  the  blood  of  a  noble." 
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no  Gomponctioiu  Tishings,  no  laws  of  oonsdencey  to  preyent  the 
stroke  of  ambition ;  and  thai  subtlety  in  his  uidentanding  which,  hsd 
ProTidence  cast  his  faiith  in  Utter  days,  wonld  have  made  him  a  prime 
disciple  of  the  famons  Jorist  Baibeyrac — whose  doctrine  it  wa8>  that 
we  may  feign  or  dissemble  as  oar  law&l  interest  may  demand— 
though  these  several  combined  qnalities  enabled  him,  soon  aft^  he 
had  set  his  foot  over  the  threshold  of  the  court,  to  become  the  first 
person  in  it,  yet  we  cannot  recognise  the  propriety  of  Burnett  styling 
him  a  great  man.  For  we  must  look  for  father  qualities  than  apti- 
tude of  parts  for  government— for  some  grand  capabilities  in  the 
range  of  the  mind— before  we  can  admit  this.  Pvfectly  tme  it  was, 
that  Cromwell  reformed  the  religious  institutions  of  the  stale.  Hie 
obligations,  for  instance,  we  owe  him  as  the  originator  of  that  truly 
valuable  improvement,  the  institntioa  of  parish  registers,  oii^t  never 
to  be  forgotten ;  nevertheless,  all  his  aims  and  desigtis  to  serve  hb 
country  centered  in  self — the  sole  ooooem  of  little  men.  The  regn- 
lating  principle,  the  fundamental  rule  of  all  his  doings,  was  hb  own 
personal  aggrandisement.  There  might  be  a  masculine  strength  of 
intellect  in  him,  but  there  was  no  manly  fortitude  of  virtue.  He  had 
no  moral  qualities  of  genius,  no  bursts  of  an  elevated  ^rit ;  and  as 
for  that  noble  moral  endiusiasm  which  aspires  only  to  the  honest  eu- 
logy of  posterity— 4o  be  named  with  glory  in  the  ps^  of  histofy— 
such  throbs  and  throes  of  the  patriot  heart  were  no  more  to  be  ex- 
pected  from  the  course  of  his  action,  than  that  traces  should  be 
found,  among  his  stem  and  crafty  memoranda^  of  a  hynm  composed 
to  fame  or  liberty. 

The  advice  of  Cromwell  to  Henry,  to  snap  asunder  the  papal 
chains  by  declaring  himself  the  head  of  the  church  within  his  own 
realm,  has  no  doubt  rendered  his  name  a  great  favorite  with  most 
protestant  annalists.  In  these  fedings  of  partiality,  Burnett  has 
largely  shared.  But  whether  the  zealous  part  he  took  in  the  refor- 
mation origmated  from  motives  of  ambition  or  faction,  or  from  sin- 
cere attachment  to  the  cause,  is  a  problem  difficult  of  solution ;  be- 
cause his  concurrence  in  all  the  persecutions  against  the  protestsnts 
would  seem  to  imply  his  ready  conformity  to  any  system  of  doctrine 
and  discipline,  which  most  promoted  his  own  immediate  and  private 
advantage.  His  cupidity,  his  tyranny,  and  oppression,  his  eagerness 
to  overwhelm  the  defenceless,  are  now  made  clear  and  manifest  by 
Sir  Henry  ElUs's  publication  of  his  short  notes,  or  remembrances  to 
guide  his  memory  when  he  attended  the  king  or  the  counciL" 

With  respect  to  his  noble  and  disinterested  conduct,  as  Burnett 
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styles  itj  to  the  fkllen  and  disgraoed  cardinal,  all  his  gratitude  may  be 
said  to  have  merged  into  policy.  He  was  a  sordid  and  selfish  calcu- 
lator. His  support*'  of  Wokey  went  no  further,  as  Sir  Henry 
Ellis  justly  observes, ''  than  a  given  point."  When  he  saw  that  the 
ruin  of  that  minister  was  resolved  upon,  he  seised  the  opportunity  to 
raise  himself,  to  make  his  fall  the  stepping-stone  to  power.  After  he 
had  delivered  to  Wolsey  the  thousand  pounds  from  the  king  to  pay 
the  eipences  of  his  journey  to  the  north,  he  seems  to  have  done  no 
more  for  him.  '*We  have  no  mention  of  Cromwell,'*  says  Sir 
Henry  Ellis,  ^  when  the  cardinal  was  ordered  to  London  to  take  his 
trial,  none  upon  his  journey,  none  in  his  last  moments ;  nor  have  we 
any  subsequent  introduetion  of  the  name  of  Wolsey  by  the  vicar  ge- 
neral, except  in  the  single  instance  of  the  dialogue  at  Archbishop 
Cranmer's  table,  when  CromweH  declared  that* he  was  never  so  faur 
in  love  with  Wolsey  as  to  have  waited  on  him  to  Rome  if  he  had 
been  chosen  pope."  As  our  belief,  then,  on  the  devotedness  of  his 
affection  to  Wdsey  must  rest  upon  no  better  proof  than  on  Shaks- 
pear's  pUy  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  so  the  celebrated  story  related  by 
Burnett  of  Cromwell's  meeting  a  Luequeze  merchant  in  the  streets 
of  London,  who,  whilst  abroad,  had  rendered  him  substantial  good 
offices  when  he  most  needed  them,  and  generously  reinstating  him  in 
bis  former  opulence,  upon  the  discovery  of  his  being  reduced  to  the 
greatest  want,  can  find  no  mora  satisfactory  authority  than  a  novel  of 
Bandello.  CromweH's  own  language  may  assure  us  of  his  preference 
of  a  tyrannical  administration  of  government  to  a  constitutional  one^ 
when  he  proposed  to  Henry  to  apply  the  brack— a  species  of  rack----'^  ^ 
to  a  state  delinquent.    '*  We  cannot,  as  yet,  get  the  pith  of  his  cre- 

^  *  His  cravings  for  pecuniary  gain  were  such  as  to  render  hira  not  at  all 
nice  or  particular  about  extracting  them  from  the  pockets  even  of  his  pro- 
testant  friends.  When  the  venerable  Latimer  wrote  to  him  to  pray  that  the 
priozy  of  Great  Malvern  might  be  spared,  he  offered  five  hundred  marks  for 
the  king's  fiivour,  and  two  hundred  for  that  of  his  own.^See  Stiype's  Eccles. 
Mem^  vol.  ii,  p.  338. 

>  *  Fortescue,  who  was  auccesoively  lord  diief  justice  and  lord  chancellor 
of  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  declared  the  use  of  torture  to  be  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  law  of  England,  and 
considered  the  practice  of  it  the  high  road  to  hell.  <<  Vere  non  lex  Ritus 
talis  esse  perhibetur,  sed  potius  semita  ipsa  est  ad  Gehennam.** — ^De  Laudi- 
bus  Legum  Anglise,  cap.  xxiL  Yet  we  know,  firom  the  registers  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  privj  council,  that  the  practice  of  torture  was  common  in  the 
leign  of  the  Tudors,  while  nothing  can  show  in  a  stronger  light  the  propen- 
sity of  Cromwell  to  an  arbitrary,  unconstitutional  system  of  government, 
than  the  above  proposition  to  Henrj. 
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dence ;  whereby  I  am  advised  to-morrowe  ones  go  to  the  Tower  aad 
see  him  sett  in  the  Sraeks^  and  by  torment  compelled  to  copfewe 
the  tmth."  But  if  there  could  be  a  doobt  of  hn  willingnets  to  be 
the  remorseless  agent  of  evil  for  the  benefit  of  his  mler,  his  eondact 
to  the  heroic  Countess  of  Salisbury  wonld  be  quite  soffident  to  pot 
this  point  beyond  all  question.  As  a  prelimmary  step  for  pereeeotmg 
her  with  a  devilbh  *  ^  craft  and  seal,  he  sent  for  the  jodlgesy  and 
gravely  intimated  his  wishes  to  be  informed  whether  Parliament 
might  condemn  an  accused  person  without  giving  a  hearii^.  AecBS- 
tomed  as  they  had  been  to  his  daring  innovatiotts  npen  legal  n^its, 
they  at  first  shrunk  from  this ;  but  afterwards  this  seriooa  leding  of 
alarm  gave  way  to  the  more  threatening  danger  of  their  own  impri* 
sonment ;  and  they  framed  such  an  answer,  that  the  unscrupulous  and 
stdiservient  parliament  determined  that  a  bill  of  attainder  might  be 
passed  wilhoiit  the  formality  of  a  previous  trial :  in  oonseqnenee  of 
which,  the  countess  was  found  guiltjr  of  treason,  and  committed  to 
the  Tower. 

Wlioi  Burnett  laments  the  hard  fiite  of  Cromwell,  in  being  con- 
demned without  trial,  examination,  or  evidence,  at  the  same  time  be 
should  have  recollected  that  to  this  victim  of  flagrant  injustice  we  are 
indebted  for  those  bills  which  created  such  an  abundance  of  construc- 
tive treasons ;  and  for  the  invention  of  attainting  persons  (ahr^oAf 
m  prifonj  by  parliament,  without  bringing  them  to  triaL  Not  all 
Cromwell's  merits,  therefbre,  in  oontributmg  so  materially  to  the  re- 
formation— merits  to  be  measured  by  a  very  high  standard,  with  refe- 
rence to  his  management  of  an  imperious  and  eapridoua  temper  like 
Henry's — can  compensate  for  his  introduction  of  that  detestable  bill, 
under  which,  by  a  striking  instance  of  retributive  justice,* '  he  was 

the  first  to  sufier  death.    How  dreadful  must  have  been  the  remorse, 

• 

^ '  Archbishop  Parker,  iji  chaiacterizing  these  three  eminent  men,  Moret 
Gardiner,  and  Cromwell,  observes,  Moms  Gardinero  doctior  eoque  Gaidine- 
rus  jurin  peritior  fuit,  at  Cromwellus  prudentior  and  atque  MtmcHor, — ^De 
Antiq.  Brit.  Eccles.,  467.  We  should  have  thought  the  latter  epithet  more 
applicable  to  More  than  to  CromwelL 

^  •  In  order  to  justify  his  condemnation  as  a  traitor,  it  was  urged  ^aiart 
him  that  he  had  dra^'n  out  his  dagger,  whilst  privately  conversing  on  the 
new  learning,  and  declared  that,  if  it  were  necessary,  he  would  maintain  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation,  sword  in  hand,  against  Henry  himself. — See  Carte, 
vol,  iii.,  p.  167.  A  charge  this,  too  absurd  to  impose  even  upon  the  most 
credulous.  A  more  probable  one  was, "  that  he  had  misconducted  himself  Id 
his  office  of  vicegerent,  and  had  screened  heretics  fh>m  punfshment,  and  had 
written  to  the  sheriffs  to  set  them  at  liberty  upon  a  fiilse  suggestion  of  an  or* 
der  from  the  kittg.'*_See  Collyer's  Eccles.  Hist^  voL  ii.,  p.  176. 
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or  how  strong  the  desire  of  life  in  this  satellite  of  absolutisin,  when 
he  remonstrated,  in  a  passage  of  the  letter  which  he  addressed  from 
the  Tower  to  his  inexorable  judge,  against  his  own  bill  of  attainder  I 
This  passage  Burnett,  with  an  inexcusable  heedlessness,  has  over- 
looked, or  perhaps  intentionally  suppressed,  from  a  reluctance  to 
show  Cromweirs  exceeding  baseness. 

The  excessive  praises  of  Edward  the  Sixth  are  not  conducive  to 
the  reputation  of  Burnett,  as  a  judicious  and  impartial  historian. 
But  there  is  a  powerful  spell  in  names :  and  that  of  the  first  protes- 
tant  king  of  this  country  must  be  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  expres- 
sions  too  little  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  That 
the  youthful  prince  outstripped  other  boys  of  his  own  age  in  the  race 
of  learning,  is  a  point  which  the  well-authenticated  statements  of  his 
early  diligence,  his  inclination  to  letters,  and  his  seriousness  of  dis. 
position,  abundantly  confirm.  But  that  the  dawn  of  his  intellect  sur- 
passed the  meridian  of  others,  and  that  grey-headed  statesmen,  ripe 
scholars,  and  deep  divines,  quailed  before  the  boy-king,  is  to  suppose, 
with  Cardan, '  ^  his  acquisitions  almost  miraculous.  References  cer- 
tainly may  be  made  to  his  metrical  instructions  respecting  the  Eucha- 
rist, and  to  his  comedy  called  "the  Whore  of  Babylon/'  for  evi- 
dence of  the  precocity  of  his  talents,  or  for  a  proof  that,  at  least,  he 
possessed  a  great  facility  of  stringing  together  words  and  sentences.  ^° 
Burnett  tells  us  he  was  so  forward  in  his  learning  that  before  he  was 
eight  years  old  he  wrote  Latin  letters  to  his  father,  *^  who  was  a 
prince  of  that  stem  severity  that  one  can  hardly  think  those  about 
his  son  durst  cheat  him  by  making  letters  for  him.*'  The  difficulty, 
however,  of  believing  this  is  insuperable,  nursed  and  fed  as  he  was 
upon  Latin.  How  thoroughly  imbued  with  partiality  must  that  his- 
torian be  who  asserts  that,  without  the  assistance  and  corrections  of 
his  preceptors,  a  prince  of  Edward's  tender  years,  could  pen  epistles 
in  the  Latin  tongue,  interlarded  with  quotations  from  Erasmus,  Job, 

>'  This  celebrated  Italian  philosopher  calls  him,  in  his  Opuscula,  Baa., 
1559,  foL,  p.  14,  mansirifieus  puellus ;  and  when  we  remember  that  this  eccen- 
tric genius  professed  the  Komish  religion,  his  partiality  is  certainly  rendered 
the  less  suspicious  from  that  very  circumstance. — See  lib.  xii.  De  Genituris : 
and  printed  by  Burnett  in  his  Coll.  ii.,  i.,  Hist.  Reform. 

*o  In  these  performances,  we  find  only  indications  of  much  controversial 
bitterness,  and  no  promise  of  poetical  excellence.  The  first  piece,  says  Fox, 
was  addressed  to  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger,  but  the  other,  though  expressly 
stated  to  have  been  the  production  of  this  extraordinary  boy,  is  attributed  by 
Park  to  Decker — See  note  to  Warton*s  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iv., 
p.  18,  19. 
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Solomon,  Ludovicus,  Vives,  St  Paul,  Horace,  Cicero,  and  Aristip- 
pus  I^ '  Admiration  of  this  brilliant  meteor,  that  blazed  for  so  short  a 
time  above  the  horizon  of  history,  has  led  Burnett  to  assure  us  **  that 
Edward  had  studied  the  matter  of  the  mint,  with  the  exchange  and 
value  of  money,  so  that  he  understood  it  well,  as  appears  by  his  jour- 
nal. He  also  understood  fortification,  and  designed  well.  He  knew 
all  the  harbours  and  ports,  both  of  his  own  dominions  and  of  France 
and  Scotland,  and  how  much  water  they  had,  and  what  was  the  way 
of  coming  into  them.  He  had  acquired  great  knowledge  in  foreign 
affairs,  so  that  he  talked  with  the  ambassadors  about  them  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  filled  all  the  world  with  the  highest  opinion  of  him 
that  was  possible,  which  appears  in  most  of  the  histories  of  that 
age."  From  this  first  sentence,  it  might  almost  be  imagined  that 
Edward  was  capable  of  expounding  the  doctrines  of  political  economy ; 
and  from  the  concluding  one  we  are  required  to  believe  that  a  boy  of 
fourteen  could  speak  upon  subjects  of  foreign  policy  like  a  man  of 
business  and  an  orator :  a  supposition  which  would  be  hyperbolical  even 

*  *  We  have  had,  certainly,  verj  Burprising  instances  of  juvenile  acquiie- 
ment  of  languages.  William  Wotton,  who  so  distinguished  himself  bj  his 
book  on  ancient  and  modern  learning,  when  a  boy,  could  readilj  translate 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  This  he  could  do  in  his  sixth  year  ;  and  at  thir- 
teen he  was  acquainted  with  twelve  languages. — See  Monk*s  L.ife  of  Bentl^, 
vol.  i.,  p.  9,  10.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  while  Burnett  is  so  positive  re- 
specting tne  astonishing  proficiency  of  Edward  in  classical  learning,  be  should 
have  been  so  sceptical  about  Catharine  Parr*s  scholar-like  attainment^  as 
onlj  to  infer  her  knowledge  of  Latin  from  the  fact  of  the  young  king  ad- 
dressing  her,  letter  by  letter,  in  that  language.  But  the  bishop  is  in  error 
here ;  fdr  Strype  has  printed  a  Latin  epistle  of  that  queen  to  the  Princess 
Mary.  The  opinion  of  the  retainer  and  biographer  of  Wolsey  respecting 
Edward  is  unquestionably  entitled  to  much  value :  first,  because  it  was  de- 
livered after  £dward*s  death ;  and  secondly,  because  Cavendish,  being  a 
staunch  Roman  catholic,  was  not  likely  to  run  off  into  extravagant  misre- 
presentations or  conclusions  in  describing  the  beauties  either  of  the  refbrm- 
ing  prince*s  person  or  mind.    Yet  hear  his  uncouth  laudatory  rhymes : — 

"  In  connying  and  wisdome  Solomon's  right  heyer. 
His  wytt  was  so  excellent,  his  sentence  so  profound. 

Absolon  in  beawtie,  his  visage  was  fayer ; 
If  he  mygbt  have  lyved,  there  should  not  have  been  found, 
A  prince  more  excellent  rayning  on  the  ground." 

Metrical  Visiont, 


When  enlightened  foreigners  who  had  visited  the  court  of  Edward 
likewise  so  loud  in  his  praises,  posterity  will  hardly  accuse  his  sul^fects  of 
adulation.— See  the  account  of  the  young  kuig  in  the  Florentine  Petnioeio 
Ubaldini's  description  of  England  in  the  year  1551 ;  Raumer,  voL  U.,  p.  71- 
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to  extravagance.    This  journal  ia  certainly  written  with  a  clearness, 
simplicity,  and  precision,  which  bespeak  those  comprehensive  talents 
that  are  not  to  be  expected  in  a  stripling.     His  letters,  also,  to  his 
young  friend,  Bamaby  Fitzpatrick,  contain  another  example  of  the 
forwardness  of  the  mental  faculty.     There  is  strong  presumption, 
however,  that  the  letter  which  he  addressed  to  his  sister  Mary,  ex- 
horting her  to  abjure  the  errors  of  popery,  was  not  his  own  produc- 
tion ;  since  the  princess  could  not  help  exclaiming,  as  she  read  it, 
*'  Ah  I  Mr.  Cecil's  pen  has  taken  great  pains  here."     Referring, 
again,  to  Edward's  journal,  we  would  say,  in  the  temper  of  reprehen- 
sion, that,  if  it  be  really  his  own  composition,  Burnett's  humanity 
onght  to  have  been  shocked  at  the  want  of  goodness  and  gentleness 
in  it.     Without  a  pang  or  sigh,  this  young  prince  could  consign  an 
uncle  to  the  scaffold,  whose  only  fault  seems  to  have  been  that  he 
wished  to  make  himself  the  guardian  of  his  crowu  and  person  in  the 
room  of  his  brother,  and  to  whose  decapitation  he  thus  most  unfeel- 
ingly alluded  in  his  journal : — "  The  Lord  Sudley,  admiral  of  Eng- 
land, was  condemned  to  death,  and  died  in  March  ensuing."     Two 
more  passages  in  this  celebrated  diary  give  evidence  that  the  heart 
of  this  young  logician  and  theologian  was  but  little  alive  to  right  no- 
tions on  the  destruction  of  human  life: — **^  A  certain  Arian  of  the 
strangers,  a  Dutchman,  being  excommunicated  by  the  congregation 
of  his  countrymen,  was,  after  long  examination,  condemned  to  the 
fire."— '*  The  Duke  of  Somerset"  (his  other  uncle)  '<  had  his  head 
cut  off  upon  Tower  Hill,  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock."     This  un- 
concern about  those  executions,  to  borrow  an  expression  of  Mr.  Hal- 
lam's,  '*  betokens  the  young  prince  to  have  had  too  much  Tudor  blood 
in  his  veins."     But,  though  we  cannot  echo  all  Burnett's  praises^  ^  of 
this  precocious  boy,  that  he  was  a  youth  of  great  promise  is  put  out  of 
all  dispute  by  many  contemporaneous  testimonies.     Old  Latimer, 
whose  temper  was  little  disposed  to  flatter  kings,  allowed  this  unquali- 
fied paccgyric  to  fall  from  his  lips : — **  His  majesty  hath  more  godly 
wit  and  understanding,  more  learning  and  knowledge,  at  this  age, 
than  twenty  of  his  progenitors  I  could  name  had  at  any  time  of  his 


^*  Burnett  paints  him  <n  beau:  but  Coiljer,  perhaps,  more  to  the  life 
when  he  sajs,  ^  his  conscience  was  not  always  under  a  serviceable  direction; 
he  was  tinctured  with  Erastian  principles,  and  under  wrong  impressions  as  to 
church  government.  He  seems  to  have  had  no  notion  of  sacril^i^,  and — what 
is  somewhat  remarkable — most  of  the  hardships  were  put  upon  ecclesiastics  in 
the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  when  his  judgment  was  in  the  best  condition..— 
p.  331. 
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life."  The  boy  who,  from  a  single  hint  thrown  out  in  a  sermon  on 
charity  by  another  prelate,  could  meditate  those  glorious  institutions 
of  his  reign,  the  foundation  of  Christ's  Hospital  for  the  education  of 
poor  children,  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Bartholomew  for  the  relief  of 
the  sick,  and  Bridewell  for  a  penitentiary,*  ^  must  have  been  pos- 
sessed of  some  of  the  exalted  qualities  of  a  patriot  and  a  true 
Christian. 

Detesting,  as  we  do,  so  much  of  the  conduct  of  Mary,  yet  we  can- 
not help  remarking  that  Burnett  has  drawn  such  an  appalling  picture 
of  her  superstition  and  cruelty,  that  his  account  of  this  queen  would 
justify  the  belief  that,  among  other  disgusting  singularities  connected 
with  her  character,  was  a  keen  relish  for  cutting  off  her  subject's 
heads,  and  for  converting  her  palaces  into  human  slaughter-houses.*^ 
Now  it  is  well  known  that  the  temper  of  the  people  whom  she  ruled 
had  become  so  violent,  by  the  religious  and  political  crisis  of  the  pre- 
ceding reign,  that  nothing  short  of  her  adherence  to  the  new  religioa 
would  conciliate  and  satisfy  them.  Mary,  however,  having  the  taint 
of  intolerance  so  deeply  in  her — ^which  taint,  be  it  remarked,  her 
protestant  opponents  fully  shared — of  course,  was  not  prepared  to 
please  them  so  far  as  to  renounce  what  she  felt  not  merely  rested 
upon  authority  and  presumption,  but  what  had  been  inculcated  upon 
her  by  education,  and  had  been  established  by  law.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult, then,  to  imagine  her  holding  the  opinion  in  perfect  sincerity, 
awfully  erroneous  as  it  was,  that  to  extirpate  schbm,  by  delivering 
over  her  protestant  subjects  to  the  secular  arm,*'   was  a  most 


•*  See  Sir  John  Hayward's  Life  and  Raigne  of  Edward  VL,  p.  169;  and 
likewise  a  short  account  of  the  Royal  Hospitals  in  £ntick*8  Survey  of  Lon- 
don, Westminster,  and  Southwark,  vol.  ii.,  p.  34,  35. 

**  If  we  are  to  believe  the  statement  of  an  earlier  historian  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  who  composed  his  history  under  equally  strong  party  prejudices, 
her  exterminating  fiiry  even  exceeded  that  of  Bonner,  "whom  all  genera- 
tions," says  Fuller  (book  viiL),  « shall  call  bloody."  *•  Their  blood  she 
caused  to  be  poured  forth  like  water  in  mosV  parts  of  the  kinf^om,  but  no 
where  more  abundantly  than  in  Bonner*s  slaugfater-hous&'* — Heylin^ 
Hist,  of  the  Reform.,  prefiice,  p.  3. 

*  *  Burnett  even  insists  that  Mary  endeavoured  to  establish  the  inquisi- 
tion in  this  country — see  introduction  to  the  third  volume  of  the  History 
of  the  Reformation,  p.  zxiz_while  Br.  Lingard  as  stoutly  denies  the  fict 
In  another  passage  he  says,  <*  arbitrary  torture  and  secret  informers  seem  to 
be  two  great  steps  made  to  prepare  the  nation  for  an  inquisttioo..— voL  iiL, 
p.  247.  With  the  council  books  before  him,  surely  Burnett  might  have  col- 
lected sufficient  information  to  ascertain  the  fact  that  the  use  of  the  rack 
was  not  confined  to  the  reign  of  Mary. 
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righteoas  act.  She  was,  in  short,  an  honest,  fearless,  uncom- 
promising bigot.  But  with  respect  to  crimes  which  had  no  con- 
nexion with  state  affiurs,  there  is  ample  evidence  that  she  wished 
to  have  justice  administered  with  clemency  and  equity;  while  in 
private  life  she  was  scrupulously  moral,  with  a  superiority  of  con- 
duct which  rendered  her  court  a  model  of  respectability  and  virtue. 
For  even  they  who  viewed  the  papal  system  with  the  same  abhor- 
rence as  they  did  her  bloody  policy,  hesitate  not  to  acknowledge  that 
she  combined  in  her  character  some  of  the  best  feelings  and  senti- 
ments of  domesticity.  Camden,^  ^  in  enumerating  her  other  virtues, 
eulogizes  her  compassion  for  the  poor  and  liberality  to  the  distressed ; 
and  Godwin^  the  unexceptionable  purity  of  her  conduct.^ '  The  ty- 
rannical persecutions  of  the  reformers  by  this  queen  have  taken  such 
fast  hold  of  the  sensitive  imagination  of  Burnett,  that,  instead  of 
speaking  of  her  other  actions  and  proceedings  with  the  accuracy  of  a 
contemporary  annalist,  by  drawing  his  materials  from  the  fountain 
head,  he  has  suffered  erroneous  conjectures  and  traditional  fictions  to 
usurp  the  place  of  facts ;  so  that  he  has  occasionally  delineated  Mary 
as  if  he  had  taken  his  information  from  that  grave  and  creditable 
writer,  who  asserts  that  '<  she  intended  to  make  all  the  English 
women  give  suck  to  puppy  dogs.*' 

One  instance,  however,  of  fair  dealing  towards  her,  on  the  part  of 
ourhistorian,  must  not  be  passed  over — his  giving  us  a  paper  to  the 
council,  written  in  her  own  hand ;  from  which  we  select  a  passage 
that  will  be  thought  worthy  of  being  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  by 
those  who  maintain  that  the  cause  of  genuine  piety  can  only  be  aided, 
and  the  true  interests  of  religion  powerfully  asserted,  by  a  reform  in 
every  part  of  our  national  establishment : — '^  She  also  vainly  be- 
lieved that  many  benefices  should  not  be  in  one  man's  hand,  but  that 
every  priest  ought  to  look  to  his  cure,  and  reside  upon  it  And  she 
looked  on  the  pluralities  over  England  to  be  a  main  cause  of  the  want 
of  good  preachers,  whose  sermons,  if  joined  with  a  good  example, 

> «  Princeps  apud  omnes  ob  mores  sanctissimos,  pretatem  in  pauperes,  li. 
beralitatem  in  nobiles,  atque  ecclesiasticos  nunquam  satis  laudata,  Britannia. 
London,  1607,  ibl-  p*  130.  Even  the  protestant  bishop  has  the  candour  to 
saj,  '*  She  was  a  woman  of  a  strict  and  innocent  life,  that  allowed  herself  few 
of  the  diversions  with  which  courts  abound. "^Hist.  of  the  Beform.,  vol.  ii^ 
p.  743.  See  also  a  similar  statement  from  Faust,  the  Puritan  secretary  of 
TValaingham,  apud  Birch,  i.,  p.  39. 

« '  Mulier  sane  pia,  clemens,  moribusque  castissimis,  et  usquaque  laudan- 
da,  si  religionis  spectes. — Bev.  Angl.  Annal.  Henry  VIII.,  Edv  VL,  et  Ma- 
ria regnantibus.    London,  1616,  foL,  p.  123. 
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would  do  modi  good ;  and  wiiboat  Uiat,  she  tlioaghttliai  their  ser- 
yiees  would  profit  little.'* 

Respecting  Bishop  Gardiner,  we  think  the  charge  may  be  made, 
with  equal  jnsticey  that  Bnmett  is  too  easily  satisfied  with  imperfect 
testimony,  with  statements  iHiich  he  should  have  rejected  as  onwor- 
thy  of  credence ;  and  this  from  his  being  ready  to  class  that  prelate^ 
for  ferocity  of  character,^'  with  one  who  might  be  called  a  banter  of 
human  blood ;  for  so  pre-eminently  infamous  was  Bonner's  repota- 
tion  that  *^  every  infant  who  could  lisp  his  name  was  able  to  say, 
'  Bloody  Bonner  is  Bishop  of  London.' "  That  Bnmett*s  postiOB 
here  is  at  least  doubtful,  and  probably  erroneous,  we  think,  appears  by 
his  omission  of  what  we  have  the  best  authority  for  believing — that 
when  Peter  Martyr,  in  his  apprehension  that  the  fires  ci  extennina- 
tion  were  about  to  be  kindled  against  the  reformers,  asked  permission 
to  quit  the  country,  while  several  Roman  catholics,  imbued  with  the 
cruel  and  sanguinary  spirit  of  Bonner,  sought  for  his  commitment, 
Gardiner  not  only  insisted  that  he  came  over  to  England  by  an  ex- 
press invitation  from  the  government,  but  generously  provided  him 
with  the  means  for  his  departure.  The  bishop  also  holds  out  the 
chancellor  as  the  orig^inator  and  favourer  of  the  Spanish  alliance. 
But  here  again  be  is  wrong  ;  for  Gardiner  had  a  decided  aversion  to 
tyrannical  domination,  his  love  of  liberty  being  built  on  principle,  and 
not  on  mere  feeling.  Aware,  then,  that  the  Emperor  Charles  was 
already  too  much  feared  in  almost  every  state  in  Europe,  and  tho- 
roughly sensible  bow  that  fear  would  be  increased  by  his  son  becom- 
ing the  husband  of  the  Queen  of  England,  like  a  patriot  minister,  he 
employed  all  his  efforts  in  a  struggle  against  this  projected  marriage 
between  Philip  and  Mary.  *<  Every  child,"  ^^  says  Father  Parsons, 
'^  acquainted  with  that  state,  knoweth  or  may  learn  that  Bishop  Gar> 
diner  was  of  the  contrary  part  or  faction  that  favoured  young  Edward 
Courtenay,  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and  would  have  had  him  to  marry 
the  queen."  We  learn,  indeed,  from  the  despatches  of  Noailles,  that 
with  a  manly  freedom  suitable  to  bis  high  dignity  and  the  importance 

**  Burnett,  however,  cannot  but  allow  that  the  letter  of  Gardiner  to  Sir 
John  Godsalve  does  him  great  credit  In  this  letter  he  assigns  his  resnns 
tor  disobeying  the  injunctions  issued  by  the  council  to  the  ecclesiastical  visK 
tors;  while  he  dwells  upon  the  inefficacy  of  the  king*s  power  to  coamumd 
anything  contrary  to  common  law  or  to  a  statute— vol.  ii^  append.  112L  He 
also  admits  that  the  chancellor  showed  both  his  knowledge  of  and  attachment 
to  the  civil  constitution,  by  the  securities  in  the  treaty  with  Philip,  and  es- 
tablished by  statute. — ^Vul.  ii.,  p.  267* 
Watch- word,  p.  41. 
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of  the  affiiir^  the  bishop  expressed  his  disapprobation  to  Mary  con- 
cerning her  wish  to  marry  a  foreigner  in  preference  to  one  bom  an 
Englishman  and  nearly  allied  to  the  crown.  Nor  is  there  evidence 
insufficient  to  substantiate  the  assertion  that  Mary  would  have  ac- 
cepted the  hand  of  Coortenay — as  Gardiner  spoke  the  sentiments  of 
the  majority  of  the  council— had  she  not  discovered  that  he  was 
addicted  to  the  most  licentious  and  profligate  courses  ;  and  therefore, 
though  she  might  have  admired  him  (for  his  person  and  address 
were  engaging),  the  severe  austerity  of  her  manners  revolted  at  the 
idea  of  marrying  one  whose  morals  were  affirmed  to  be  vicious  in 
the  extreme.  The  following  anecdotes,  also,  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  foregoing  observation,  that  Gktrdiner  well  understood  the  old 
ground  of  our  political  constitution.  Upon  being  desired  by  Mary 
to  give  his  undisguised  opinion  respecting  a  book,  expressly  written 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  plan  to  render  her  independent  of 
parliament.  ''  Madam,"  exclaimed  the  chancellor, ''  it  is  a  pity  that 
80  virtuous  a  lady  should  be  surrounded  by  such  sycophants.  The 
book  is  naught,  it  is  filled  with  things  too  horrible  to  be  thought 
of."  In  the  pursuit  of  place  and  power,  Crardiner  had  generally 
penetration  and  sagacity  to  discover  the  party  likely  to  be  success- 
ful; but^  in  common  with  other  ambitious  men,  he  was  often 
obliged  to  make  those  sacrifices  to  convenience  which  not  only 
caused  his  sentiments  to  appear  inconsistent  and  his  conduct  equi- 
vocal, but  occasionally  hurried  him  into  acts  bordering  on  tyranny 
and  oppression.  It  is  a  calumny  on  his  memory  to  say  that  he  paid 
his  court  to  Henry  or  his  daughter,  by  displaying  all  the  refine- 
ments of  a  Machiavellian  policy,  and  by  seizing  every  favourable 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  his  dislike  to  the  principles  of  a  free 
government.  Again,  in  formal  discussion  with  Cromwell  before 
the  king,  upon  the  inherent  rights  of  the  crown,  when  the  former 
was  urging  Henry  to  rule  without  the  consent  of  the  estates  of  the 
people  of  the  realm — the  necessity  of  which  iniquitous  piece  of  ad- 
vice is  not  very  obvious,  since  Henry  was  then  as  absolute  as  any  of 
the  Caesars ;  for  though  the  government  might  be  free  in  theory, 
the  practice  and  effisct  are  perfectly  notorious  for  having  been  di- 
rectly contrary — Ghirdiner  had  the  courage  to  assert  that  ''sta- 
tute and  custom  were  alike  opposed  to  arbitrary  proceedings  in 
the  executive."  But  the  reader  shall  hear,  in  Fox's  own  words, 
the  account  of  this  memorable  conversation  :— "  The  Lord  Crom- 
well/'  says  Gardiner,  "  had  once  put  in  the  king's  head  to  take 
upon  him  to  have  his  will  and  pleasure  regarded  for  a  law ;  and 
thereupon  I  was  called  for  at  Hampton  Court;  and  as  he  was 
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very  stout,  '  Come  on,  my  Lord  of  Winchester/  quoth  he,  '  answer 
the  king  here :  but  speak  plainly  and  directly,  and  shrink  not,  man. 
Is  not  that,'  quoth  he,  *  that  pleaseth  the  king,  a  law  ?  Have  ye 
not  that  in  the  civil  wars,  quid  principi  placuit,^&c.  ?'  I  stood  still, 
and  wondered  in  my  mind  to  what  conclusion  this  would  tend. 
The  king  saw  me  musing,  and  with  gentle  earnestness  said,  '  An. 
swer  him  whether  it  be  so  or  no !'  I  would  not  answer  the  Lord 
Cromwell,  but  delivered  my  speech  to  the  king ;  and  told  him  that 
I  had  read  of  kings  who  had  their  will  always  received  for  law,  but 
that  the  fdrm  of  his  reign  (to  make  the  law  his  will)  was  more  sure 
and  quiet ;  and  by  this  form  of  government  ye  be  established,'  quoth 
I,  '  and  it  is  agreeable  with  the  nature  of  your  people.  If  you  be- 
gin a  new  manner  of  policy,  how  it  may  frame  no  man  can  telL 
The  king  turned  his  back  and  left  the  matter."  We  approve  our 
historian's  praises  of  the  enlightened  promoter  of  the  new  learning, 
which  led  the  way  to  civil  and  ecclesiastical  freedom — ^the  vital 
principle  of  the  British  liberty  and  constitution ;  but  at  the  same 
time  we  might  have  expected  that  Burnett,  as  a  friend  of  limited 
monarchy,  and  the  expounder,  in  one  of  his  political  tracts,  of 
the  reciprocal  duties  of  governors  and  the  governed,  should  have 
been  fired  with  indignation  at  Cromwell's  proposition  to  Henry  to 
make  himself  every  thing  and  his  people  nothing. 

Had  Burnett  judged  Gardiner  according  to  the  standard  of  his 
own  time  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  it  would 
not,  perhaps,  have  been  difficult  for  him,  on  a  careful  examination 
of  the  leading  incidents  in  the  bishop's  life  to  discover  that 
there  was  less  of  the  gall  than  the  milk  of  human  nature  in  his 
composition.  The  specimens  which  we  are  about  to  give,  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  will  justify  this  conclusion  in  the  mind  of  the  un- 
prejudiced  reader.  Tbat  Gardiner  possessed  many  requisites  which 
fitted  him  for  a  political  leader,  was  acknowledged  by  the  opposite 
state  parties ;  but,  if  we  are  to  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  our  his- 
torian, there  was  one  overpowering  sentiment  which  actuated  him 
alike  at  the  council  board,  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  court — ^persecu- 
tion ;  in  short,  he  invests  him  with  all  the  exterminating  zeal  of  a  pa« 
pal  inquisitor,  who  not  only  discards  every  nice  feeling,  but  every  pre- 
tension to  common  humanity  ;  and  therefore,  according  to  his  deci- 
sion, we  are  to  regard  him  as  belonging  to  that  class  of  prime  minis- 
ters who  wish  to  put  down  all  religious  and  political  modes  of  think- 
ing by  mere  force,  by  the  most  uncompromising  and  sanguinary 
measures.  The  following  statement,  unsupported  by  any  other 
evidence  than  that  of  the  noted  Father  Persons,  might  have  been 
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viewed  with  great  distrust.  But  the  assertion  of  the  same  fact  hy 
Roger  Ascham  (the  oelehrated  preceptor  of  Queen  Elizabeth)  is  at 
once  a  confirmation  of  its  truth.  "Verily,*  I  believe,"  says  the 
Jesuit^ ''  that  if  a  man  should  ask  any  good-natured  protestant  that 
lived  in  Queen  Marie's  tyme,  and  hath  both  wit  to  judge  and 
indiffisrency  to  speak  the  truthe  without  passion,  he  will  confesse 
that  no  one  great  man  in  that  government  was  further  off  from 
Uood  and  bloodiness,  or  from  cmelle  and  revenge,  than  Bishop 
Gardiner,  who  was  known  to  be  a  most  tender-hearted  and  myld 
man  in  that  behalf,  in  so  much  that  it  was  some  tymes,  and  by 
some  great  personages,  objected  to  him,  for  no  small  fault,  to  be 
ever  full  of  compassion  in  the  office  and  charge  that  he  bore :  yea, 
to  him  especially  it  was  imputed  that  none  of  the  greatest  and 
most  known  protestants  in  Queen  Marie's  reigne,  was  ever  caUed 
to  acoompt,  or  put  to  trouble  for  religion."  ^^^  In  a  letter  to  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  by  Ascham,  some  years  after  the  death  of  Gardiner,  he 
exprendy  says, ''  Noe  bishop  in  Queen  Marye's  dayes  would  have 
dealt  so  with  me :  for  such  estimac'n  e'n  those,  even  the  leamedst 
and  wisest  men  (as  Ghirdiner,  Heath,  and  Cardinal  Pole)  made  of 
my  poore  service,  that  although  they  knew  perfectly  that  in  reli. 
gion,  by  open  writing  and  privy  talk,  I  was  contrary  unto  them, 
yett  that,  when  Sir  Francis  Inglefield  by  name  did  note  me  speci- 
ally at  the  council  board,  Gardiner  would  not  suffer  me  to  be  caUed 
thither,  nor  touched  elsewhere,  saying  such  words  of  me,  as  in  a 
letter,  though  letters  cannot  blushe,  yet  should  I  blushe  to  write 
therein  to  your  Lo'pp.  Winchester's  good  will  stood  not  in  speake- 
ing  faire  and  wishing  well ;  but  he  did  indeed  that  for  me  wheby 
my  wife  and  children  shall  live  the  better  when  I  am  gone." 

Now,  if  the  chancellor,  as  Burnett  represents,  had   been  so 
prominently  instrumental  in  conjuring  up  the  tempest  of  per- 


•«  The  latter  part  of  this  statement  may  be  ranked,  for  accuracy,  with 
that  of  Dr.  Milner,  in  his  Tour  in  Ireland — ^that  Mary  never  persecuted 
any  of  the  protestants  till  two  jears  after  she  began  to  reign,  when  they 
bad  excited  Wyatt*s  rebellion.— p.  28.  Of  the  many  fidsehoods  which  Dr. 
Milner's  polemics  have  engendered,  this  is,  perhaps*  one  of  the  most  gross 
and  unfbunded.  The  real  £u:t  is,  that  before  Mary  had  been  six  months 
on  the  throne,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bidiops  of  London,  Worcester, 
and  Exeter,  were  thrown  into  prison  $  and  by  using  only  the  most  ordi- 
nary diligence  in  the  perusal  of  writers  of  historical  research,  he  would  have 
learned  that  after  the  disputes  about  her  marriage  had  been  a^usted,  the 
sanguinary  laws  against  her»tie$  were  re-enacted. 
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secution  ;^*  in  that  caae,  we  should  hmve  often  seen  him  delir- 
ering  up  the  heretical  offender  to  the  secular  arm  ;  whereas  he 
never  came  forward  for  any  such  purpose,  except  upon  the  £nt 
persecution  after  the  reTival  of  the  statutes,  which,  of  course,  he 
was  expected  to  do,  as  supreme  judge  of  the  highest  tribunal. 
With  much  show  of  reason  maj  it,  no  doubt,  be  urged  that,  caieful 
of  inesennng  appearances,  he  made  Bonner  his  ostensiUe  agent  in 
the  atrocities ;  but  we  opine,  from  the  constitution  of  his  mind  and 
temper,  that,  had  he  been  tinctured  with  the  misanthropy  of  that 
execrable  character,  he  would  have  manifested  no  reluctance  to 
enter  upmi  action  from  dread  of  public  censure.  But,  whate?er 
were  his  motives,  if  his  deeds  continued  true  to  his  declarations  of 
moderation  towards  heretics,  by  them  we  must  judge  him;  and 
these  will  acquit  him,  at  least,  of  outraging  our  moral  feelingp,  if 
they  do  not  go  the  length  of  proving  that  he  bore  his  faculties 
meekly  when  firmly  seated  in  power.  Had  not  Burnett  been  actu- 
ated by  a  desire  to  aggravate,  in  every  possiUe  respect,  the  supposed 
misdeeds  of  Gardiner,  he  would  have  rejected,  as  a  party  tale,  the 
anecdote  related  by  Fox— of  his  inviting  the  old  Duke  c^  Norfolk 
to  dinner,  but  keeping  him  waiting  some  hours,  until  he  had  been 
gratified  with  the  intelligence  of  the  execution  of  Ridley  and  Lati- 
mer. Now,  M  it  may  be  assumed  as  an  indisputaUe  fact  that  the 
old  Duke  of  Norfolk  died  twelvemonths  before  this  invitation  is 
said  to  have  been  given,  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  additional 
observations  on  a  tradition  which,  the  Roman  Catholic  historian 
justly  remarks,  was  "  palmed  on  the  credulity  of  the  maityro. 
logisu"^* 

In  one  or  two  instances,  Burnett  seems  to  acknowledge  the  me* 
rits  of  Cardinal  Pole,  Speaking  of  the  synod  held  in  1565,  by  him, 
for  the  regulation  of  matters  relative  to  the  Roman  Catholic  reli. 
gion,  he  observes,  "  By  all  this,  it  may  appear  how  well  tempered^  ^ 

■  *  Not  much  depeodence  is  to  be  placed  upon  Buniett*a  assertions  re- 
specting the  persecuting  propensities  of  Gardiner,  when  we  recollect  that  in 
the  five  bishoprics  where  there  was  so  much  protestant  blood-spilling,  the 
diocese  of  Winchester  was  one  of  the  bloodless  cast.  This  fiict  Burnett,  in 
common  fidmess,  should  not  have  overlooked,  when  he  enumerated  in  fats 
tables  the  yearly  burnings  of  the  protestants  under  Mary.  It  was  due^  also, 
from  Burnett,  in  strictness  of  justice^  when  he  accuses  Gardiner  of  want  <^ 
compassion,  to  have  remembered  his  conduct  towards  the  Duke  of  Nerthun- 
berland. 

**  Strype*s  Ecdes.  Mem.,  voL  vL,  p.  S9. 

■■It  has,  however,  been  affirmed  by  some  writers,  that  the  cardinal  ooo- 
trived  the  whole  system  of  the  Marian  persecution,  inasmuch  as  he  is  said 
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the  cardinal  was ;  he  never  set  the  clergy  to  prosecute  heretics,  but 
to  reform  themselyes."  The  foregoing  passage  has  extorted  the 
praise  even  of  Dr.  Milner.  The  following  misstatements  would  have 
no  less  provoked  his  displeasure : — "  I  make  no  doubt,  '*  says  Bur- 
nett)  ^'  that  Pole  acknowledged  the  king  as  supreme  head  of  the 
church,  because  he  sat  in  the  lower  house  of  convocation  in  quality 
of  the  Dean  of  Exeter."  But  before  he  pronounces  this  positive 
opinion,  he  should  have  recollected  how  distinctly  the  cardinal 
states  that  he  was  present  when  the  clergy's  composition  was  re. 
fused,  on  the  ground  of  that  body  withholding  their  assent  to  the 
supremacy,  but  not  when  they  subscribed  to  it.  If  Burnett  s  as- 
sumption, indeed,  had  been  true,  doubtless,  when  the  cardinal  pub- 
lished  his  treatise  on  the  supremacy  (which  he  did  a  few  years  after- 
wards), his  short-sighted  antagonists  would  not  have  failed  to  taunt 
him  for  opposing  what  he  had  so  lately  approved.  Their  silence 
upon  this  subject,  of  itself,  is  a  pretty  strong  conclusion  that  hiB> 
conduct  at  least  involved  nothing  repugnant  to  the  principles  of 
consistency. 

Upon  some  historical  questions,  Burnett  seems  to  throw  away  all 
doubt  at  once,  where  other  writers  have  manifested  a  considerable 
degree  of  distrust,  from  the  circumstances  of  rational  confidence 
being  weakened  by  the  suspicious  nature  of  the  evidence  or  testimo^ 
ny  on  which  they  depend.  There  is,  however,  more  prejudice  than 
sound  criticism  on  the  part  of  our  historian,  in  rejecting,  as  unwor- ' 
thy  of  all  credence,  the  account  of  the  interview  between  Henry 
and  Pole,  on  the  subject  of  the  divorce  and  second  marriage,  and  in 
attributing  it  to  the  design  of  Sanders,  "  to  fabricate  a  romantic  ad- 
venture, to  set  off  his  hero ;"  when  Pole,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  had 
the  stedfastness  of  purpose  to  expose  to  the  king  the  guilt  and  conse- 
quences of  the  step  he  meditated,  and  so  far  incensed  Henry  by  this 
bold  act ''  that  he  thought,  at  one  time,  to  have  drawn  his  dagger 
and  stabbed  him."  Every  part  of  the  story,  as  it  is  recorded  by 
Pole  himself,  in  his  letters  to  Edward  VI.  and  to  the  parliament, 
gives  new  and  powerful  confirmation  of  this  interview  having  taken 

to  have  maintained  ^  that  no  thieves,  no  murderers,  were  so  pernicious  to 
the  commonwealth,  as  the  heretics ;  that  no  treason  was  to  be  compared  to 
theirs;  and  that  they  were  to  be  rooted  up  like  brambles  and  briers,  and 
castinto  the  fire.**  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  had  a  chief  hand  in 
the  attempts  to  depose  Henry,  and  to  restore  the  ancient  fiiith.  This  trea« 
son  is  applauded  by  his  panegyrical  biographer,  Phillips. — life  of  Pole,  Sect. 
iiL  Perhaps  the  best  vindication  of  the  cardinal's  treason,  are  the  sufferings 
which  he  and  his  hunily  endured  from  the  tyrant. 
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pisoe.  We  do  not,  therefore,  see  how  fiumett  can  stand  eaniged  of 
great  injmtioe  to  the  memory  of  the  cardinal,  in  regarding  the 
whole  atory  of  the  meeting  as  an  absolute  falsehood,  especially  af^ 
Pole's  solemn  appeal  to  the  tribunal  of  God' ^  £ar  the  vencityof 
his  statement,  and  his  wish  for  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  life  to  he 
made  the  test  by  which  his  good  £uth  should  be  tried  ;  unless  he 
could  be  convicted  of  being  a  man  who  wrote  to  deceive,  and  whose 
assertions,  even  when  ratified  by  the  most  sacred  obligations^  were 
not  worthy  of  consideration. 

We  here  close  our  examination  of  a  work  which  its  author  lived 
long  enough  to  see  in  possession  of  that  popularity  he  was  so  natu- 
rally ambitious  to  secure. '^  Not  £ewer  than  eight  editiops  were 
published  during  his  life-time ;  while  its  value  was  justly  appted. 
ated,  and  warmly  acknowledged,  even  by  those  detractors  of  deiicsl 
merit,  who  had  reasoned  themselves  into  a  bdief  that  a  churchman 
cannot  undertake  an  ecclesiastical  history  without  pleading  more 
for  the  interests  of  his  order  than  the  interests  of  religion.'^    In 


•«  <'  Tcstoe  tribmial  Dei,  spud  quern,  ai  fain  dico,  renm  me  seienue  pttoo 
judico.**— (Epis.  Pole  sd  Parliamentum).  ^  Sed  ncque  de  hoc^  neque  de  aliis 
nihi  fldem  adMberi  postulo,  nisi  zeliqae  met  omnes  actionfls,  que  In-ba- 
jusque  diem  sunt  secutce,  idem  semper  testimonium.** 

•  •  "In  his  Enquiry  into  the  Beasons  for  Abrogating  the  test  imposed  oo 
all  members  of  parliament,  offered  by  Sam.  Oxon,"  the  bishop  thus  aHudes 
to  the  widely-difiused  circulation  of  his  volumes  :—*  The  Histovy  of  the 
Beformatlon  sells  still  so  well,  that  I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Ghlaswell,  tbe 
printer  of  it,  has  made  any  present  to  this  ressoner  to  nise  its  price ;  for  to 
attack  it  with  so  much  malice^  and  yet  not  to  offer  one  reason  to  lessen  its 
credit,  Is  as  effectual  a  recommendation  as  this  author  can  give  it.** 

s«  Some  of  the  tory  clergymen,  however,  were  at  no  pains  to  conceal  their 
aversion  to  him  and  to  his  writings.  One  of  them,  who  had  the  temerity 
even  to  make  him  a  theme  of  obloquy  in-the  pulpit,  is,  in  thefiiUowlng  pai- 
ssge,  justly  rebuked  for  his  insolence  f.-.**  To  treat  I>r.  Burnett  mUh  the 
scurrilous  and  indecent  epithets  of  a  man  that  has  made  a  great  bosUe  in  the 
world,  an  apostate  ^m  the  Church  of  England,  a  seditious  enquirer,  a  scan- 
dalous pamphleteer,  and  the  like,  was  this  due  from  a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  England  to  the  learned  Dr.  Burnett,  who,  to  his  immortal  ghny,  has  vis* 
dicsted  the  xefonnstimi  of  this  church  from  the  aspcnlon  of  its  enwnhMb  ly 
a  UsUny  admirsd  by  all  the  world,  and  done  already  in  se^eml  ftceign  ka- 
gusgesP  See  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  John  Msrch,  Vioar  ^f  NemcmtO^  fHm 
James  Welufood^  M,D.  In  the  PoUtksd  SUte  of  Greet  Britain.  voL  ix., 
Msrehf  1715»  liis  chamster  is  thus  summed  up  u.^  He  had  made  his  bsbk 
ftmous  in  the  learned  world  by  seversl  exodisot'woikB  on  varioas  sul|ieels 
and  wdl  merited  of  the  protestant  causey  In  a  particular  mamer,  by  Us  Hii> 
tory  of  the  Beformatlon.  But  as  this  work  drew  upon  him  the  hstied  ef  aO 
the  Roman  Catholics,  so  did  his  political  writings  in  deftnoe  of  the  Betehi- 
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our  age,  we,  too,  have  witnesaed  very  honourable  teatimonies  borne, 
bj  writers  of  the  moai  opposite  partiea  and  diaraoters,  to  the  Hisiofy 
€f  the  Rrfarma&im ;  and  which  is  admitted  on  all  sides  to  be 
enough,  in  spite  of  the  acknowledged  defects  of  the  work,  to  inu 
mortaliae  the  name  of  Burnett. 

JI1.RS.L. 


REMARKS   ON   CLASSIFICATIONS    OF   THE 

MABOI ALI A  ;• 

With  a  Skbtch  or  Sin  RonnaT  Sibsald's  "  Pbalahtolooia  NovA-^f 

Natural  History  has  of  late  become,  like  many  of  the  other 
sciences^  the  object  of  popular  illustration,  to  accommodate  its  won- 
ders to  the  perceptions  of  even  infant  curiosity ;  and  catechisms  of 
low  price,  with  attractive  embellishments,  are  now  within  the  reach 
of  all  the  little  masters  and  misses  whom  the  march  of  intellect  has 
so  far  advanced  beyond  their  parallels  in  the  last  age.  While  we 
rejoice  at  the  rapid  spread  of  knowledge  among  the  rising  genera- 
tion, we  do  fear,  however,  that  the  popular  science  thus  dissemi. 
nated,  in  wide-spread  floods,  and  in  attractive  forms,  is  likely  to 
impair  the  taste  for  deeper  investigation,  and  distract  the  mental 
energies  which  might  otherwise  have  been  directed  to  the  investi. 
gation  of  single  or  abstruse  branches  of  knowledge,  and  the  conse- 
quent enlargement  of  the  domain  of  science.  Multifarious  as  are 
the  pursuits  recommended  in  the  present  day,  and  varied  as  are  the 
objects  pressed  on  the  attention  of  the  student,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  sulgects  offered  to  his  attention  are  more  thoroughly 
investigated  or  understood  than  when  the  mind  was  directed  to 
fewer  objects,  and  the  scale  of  knowledge  in  these  was  of  course 
much  higher.  Whatever  the  ultimate  effSscts  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that,  speaking  commercially,  the  incitement  of  an  author  to  pursue 


tkn  •£  1688;  together  with  the  great  share  he  had  hi  that  great  and  happy 
event,  expose  him  to  the  inveterate*  unrelenting  enmity  of  the  non-juron.** 

*  Being  an  analytical  account  of  Wilson*8  article  Mammalia^  in  the  «*  En- 
cyclopedia Britannica,  new  editioD." 

t  4to.»  Edinbuigi,  1888. 
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a  particular  train  of  experiments  or  investigations  is  now  oonsidenu 
Uy  lessened,  inasmuch  as  no  book  on  abstract  sdenoe  or  the  higher 
species  of  literature  would  at  the  present  time  sell  to  pay  the  ex. 
pences  of  paper  and  printing ;  and  an  author  who  should  pahlish 
with  the  view  of  emolument  from  such  works,  would  be  misersUj 
disappointed.  Any  facts  or  views  which  were  interesting  or  new 
would  be  abstracted  or  extracted,  as  the  terms  are,  before  a  wed^ 
was  over,  for  the  benefit  of  the  penny  literature  and  sdenoe  of  the 
day,  and  the  authoritative  volume  of  the  author  be  left  to  slamfaer, 
untouched  and  uncalled  for,  on  the  bookseller's  shelf. 

With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  more  respectable  and  aUy 
conducted  literary  undertakings,  such  is  the  character  of  the  liters, 
ture  and  science  of  the  present  time.  The  quartoi  and  ociwoo9  d 
the  giants  of  former  times  have  given  way  to  the  tiny  science  sod 
nutshell  volumes  adapted,  it  would  seem,  to  modem  intellect.  And 
though  knowledge  may  now  be  acquired  without  effort  of  attention 
or  judgment  or  memory,  in  the  pictured  plainness  of  popular  hu 
struction,  we  still  have  a  feeling  that,  to  master  any  one  branch  of 
science  to  any  useful  purpose,  recourse  must  still  be  had  to  the  un- 
pictured  works  of  former  investigators. 

As  an  exception  to  the  works  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the  new 
edition  of  the  Encyclapadia  Brilaunica  may  be  noticed.  Without 
pretending  to  characterise  as  they  should  be  characterixed  the  trea- 
tises in  this  storehouse  of  knowledge,  by  certainly  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  the  day,  we  beg  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readen  to 
the  articles  on  Natural  History  which  have  already  appesxed  in 
that  celebrated  work.  These  are  prepared  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  an  able  naturalist,  Mr.  James  Wilson,  whose  contributions 
to  this  branch  of  science  are  well  known  to  all  our  readers.  To  the 
article  Mammalia,  by  that  writer,  we  would  now  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  wi^  to  acquire  the  most  recent  information  on 
this  branch  of  Natural  History.  Illustrated  as  it  is  with  a  seiia  of 
beautiful  engravings,  of  nearly  all  the  genera,  we  do  not  know  any 
work  of  the  same  extent  which  gives  so  much  information  aa  to  the 
structure  and  habits  of  this  prominent  class  of  animals. 

After  a  historical  account  of  the  different  writers  on  animals^ 
from  Aristotle,  the  father  of  Natural  History,  down  to  the  preaent 
time,  Mr.  Wilson  gives  a  short  notice  of  the  principal  systems  of 
classification  proposed  by  the  most  eminent  authors ;  and  some  ne- 
cessary details  regarding  the  general  structure  and  habits  of  this 
class  of  animals. 

The  arrangement  Mr.  Wilson  adopts  is  that  of  Banm  Cuvier, 
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with  some  slight  modifications^  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  point 
out.  Cavier^  we  need  scarcely  remark,  adopted  the  leading  features 
of  the  Linnsan  classification  in  the  lUgne  AnimaL  But  Mr.  WiL 
son,  indignant  at  Man  being  in  these,  and  in  most  other  systems, 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  animal  creation,  and  in  relation  to  his 
physical  structure  connected  with  animals  which  suckle  their  young, 
boldly  asserts  the  right  of  man  to  stand  alone,  an  isolated  indiyidu- 
al,  in  no  respect  connected  with  the  irrational  objects  of  the  creation 
around  him  as  they  are  with  one  another.  For  our  part,  we  feel  no 
particular  complacence  in  the  idea,  supported  by  some  naturalists, 
that  man  is  but  the  ciyilixed  head  of  a  family  of  animals  which  in- 
cludes the  race  of  apes  and  monkeys ;  and  we  are  not  flattered  by 
the  idea  which  holds  out  the  speechless  and  four-handed  denizens  of 
the  forest  as  man  in  a  state  of  nature-^untaught  and  uncivilised— 
and  as  the  origin  of  the  present  races.  But  while  we  consider  it 
useless  to  deny  a  manifest  resemblance  in  many  parts  of  the  animal 
structure  i^proaching  to  that  of  man,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
even  identity  of  structure  might  not  exist  without  reason  and  the 
use  of  spe^h— the  characteristics  of  man,  and  man  alone.  We 
smile  at  the  absurdities  of  those  who  see  the  likeness  of  "  the  hu- 
man form  divine"  in  those  tailed  or  taiLless  animals  most  nearly 
approaching  the  human  race  in  material  structure,  or  fancy  they 
can  trace  any  chain  of  connexion  between  the  most  degraded  races 
and  the  orang-outang.  In  our  view,  man  is  not  an  isolated  being, 
but  one  which  connects  mind  and  matter — ^animal,  with  spiritual 
existence.  And  while  he  is  assimilated  so  far  to  the  creatures  be- 
low him,  in  bodily  structure  and  in  physical  wants,  to  soften  the 
rigour  of  his  domination  over  them-— his  moral  and  intellectual  fa- 
culties, on  the  other  hand,  equally  connect  him  with  the  world  of 
spirits!  While  the  present  scene  is  the  ultimate  destination  of  the 
lower  animals,  and  the  amenities  and  pleasures  of  life  their  only 
source  of  enjoyment,  man  looks  backwards  and  forwards,  and  the 
past  and  the  future,  as  well  as  the  present,  influence  his  conduct. 
His  mind  ranges  beyond  space  and  time,  and  he  feels  and  knows 
that  immortality  is  an  attribute  of  his  being.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  we  see  no  great  impropriety  in  arranging  man,  considered  as  a 
ph3r8ical  being,  at  the  head  of  the  animal  creation,  and  distinguish- 
ing him  by  placing  him  in  an  order  by  himself,  characterised  by  the 
term  Bimana.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  quite  satisfied  at  Mr. 
Wilson's  removing  our  race  as  far  as  possible  from  the  four-handed 
simulators  of  human  actions,  which  naturalists  place  in  the  next  or- 
der, that  of  QUADBUMANA. 
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In  an  article  such  as  the  present,  designed  to  gi^e  a  oompendions 
▼iew  of  the  great  dass  Mamicalia,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all 
the  species  are  to  be  described  in  detaiL  Mr.  Wilson  has,  howerer, 
in  addition  to  accurate  descriptions  of  the  principal  species^  particii. 
larixed  the  later  discoveries,  and  given  authentic  aceoimta  of  ani. 
mals  formerly  less  known  than  at  present.  The  estahliahme&t  of 
aool<^oal  gardens  at  the  metropolis  and  elsewhere,  afibrds  opporto. 
nities  of  observing  the  habits  of  animals  which  few  have  an  oppor. 
tunity  of  seeing  in  their  native  haunts ;  and  from  these  and  similar 
sources  we  may  expect  to  derive  much  additional  and  intereituig 
information  in  regard  to  the  structure  and  habits  of  this  dass  of 
animals. 

In  the  order  Quadbumama,  we  find  an  interesting  aocoont  of  the 
Cbimpanaee,  or  black  orang  of  Africa  fSimia  troghtfytes,  Linn.), 
illustrated  by  a  very  good  figure.  It  is  rather  a  singular  circum* 
stance  that  the  young  alone  of  this  species,  the  nearest  allied  to  man 
in  physical  conformation,  should  have  been  seen  by  naturalists.  Of 
another  species  of  gigantic  sixe,  the  red  or  Asiatic  orang  CPUkeems 
McUyruM)^  a  number  of  interesting  particulars  are  given.  Young 
animals  of  this  species  have  been  more  than  once  made  the  sahjeet  of 
observation,  but,  with  a  single  exception,  the  adult  animal  has  not 
been  seen  or  accurately  described.  The  adult  animal  allndwl  to 
was  killed  on  the  north  coast  of  Sumatra,  and  was  described  by  Br. 
Clarke  AbeL*  This  gigantic  animal  was  upwards  of  seven  feet 
and  a  half  in  height.  Its  head,  hands,  and  feet,  are  represented  in 
the  Journal  of  Science,  from  drawings  sent  from  Calcutta ;  and  the 
hands  and  feet  are  delineated  in  Wilson's  Ittusiratimu  rf  Zoology, 
(voL  i.),  from  accurate  models  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  where  also  a  model  of  the  under  jaw  and  of  a  canine 
tooth  are  to  be  seen.  A  young  animal  of  this  species  was  exhibited 
in  Edinburgh  in  August,  1832.  A  model  of  another  young  indiri- 
dual  is  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  in  the  plates 
which  accompany  the  article  MamnuUia,  a  very  characteristic  like, 
ness  is  given.  None  of  the  young  of  this  species  have  ever  survived 
so  long  in  confinement  as  to  attain  any  thing  like  their  full  de- 
velopment. 

The  second  order,  or  Fxkjb,  Mr.  Wilson,  in  the  outset,  separatei 
into  four  divisions,  vix.  Cheiropiera,  Insedhora,  Camioora,  and 
Martupialia ;  but  afterwards,  very  properly  in  our  opinion, 
forms  the  marsupial  animals  into  a  third  order.    We  prefer,  with 
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Temmiack,  that  amagement  which  places  the  bats  and  pouched 
animals  in  separate  orders,  and  includes  all  the  carnivorous  animals 
under  the  old  term  Fvjub.  These  animals,  emphatically  termed 
beasts  of  prey,  naturally  anange  themselves  into  three  inferior 
groups,  aceovding  to  their  £M)d  and  mode  of  life,  under  the  heads  of 
Insectivoraf  Camivora,  and  AmphUtia. 

In  speaking  of  the  dqg,  Mr.  Wilson  considers,  at  considerable 
l^igth,  the  question  as  to  whether  the  domestic  dog  originates  from 
m  single  stock,  or  from  an  union  of  congenerous  species*  Natural, 
ists  are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  this  point ;  and  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the 
jackall,  and  the  hysena,  have  all  been  referred  to  as  the  probable 
origin  of  the  domestic  races.  Buffon  refers  all  the  present  varieties 
of  the  dog  to  the  shepherd's  dog,  as  most  approaching,  in  his  opi. 
nion,  the  primitive  race ;  but  the  shepherd's  dog  ana  the  wolf-dog 
are  thought,  by  Pallas,  to  derive  their  origin  from  the  jackall; 
while  he  regards  the  mastiff  as  more  nearly  allied  to  the  hysana,  and 
the  terrier  to  the  fox.  Mr.  John  Hunter,*  in  1787i  endeavoured 
io  show  "  that  the  wol&  jackall,  and  dog,  are  all  of  the  same  qpe- 
eies,''  and  gives  several  in:$tfincefl  of  proUfic  crossis  between  the  dog 
and  wolf,  and  the  dog  and  jackall ;  this  being  considered  by  him  as 
the  surest  test  of  the  animals  being  of  one  sptcies*  He  wa.s  not 
aware,  however,  of  any  well-authenticated  accounts  of  the  fox  and 
dog  breeding  together ;  aci  f(  r  this  reason,  as  well  as  that  they 
differ  considerably  in  their  habits,  he  was  inclined  to  consider  the 
fox  as  of  a  different  species,  but  belonging  to  the  same  genus.  Mr. 
Wilson  discards  the  hyaena  as  being  one  of  the  stocks  of  the  domes- 
tic dog,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  even  oeK  ng  to  the  genus,  being  dis- 
tinguished by  ''ha  'ing  five  toes  on  each  foot,  and  five  molar  teeth 
on  each  of  the  upper  jaws,  and  seven  on  each  side  of  the  under." 
Mr.  Wilson,  foUowin^^  Hunter,  also  rejects  the  fox,  because  its 
*'  habitual  character  and  inslinctive  habits"  are  different ;  because 
''it  is  a  wary,  silent,  nocturnal  animal,  of  sly  and  solitary  habits, 
never  congregating  or  hunting  in  packs ;"  and  because  the  pupils  of 
the  eyes  of  the  fox  are  oblong,  whereas  in  the  dog  they  are  round. 
He  gives  the  strongest  reasons,  however,  for  considering  the  dog  as 
originating  from  the  wolf  in  the  more  northern,  and  from  the  jackall 
in  the  more  southern  regions  of  the  world,  *'  and  that  the  interme- 
diate varieties  have  sprung  from  an  intermixture  of  the  jackall  dogs 
on   the  one  hand,  and  the  woit-dogs  on   the  other,  afterwards 
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crossed  and  oommiogled  in  many  oonoeiirable  ways,  both  by  aoddeDt 
and  design.*'*" 

While  we  cordially  agree  with  John  Mmitery  and  ako  with  Mr. 
Wilson,  in'considering  the  dog  as  of  a  mixed  race,  and  not  a  species, 
ihe  original^of  which  is  now  lost,  we  cannot  subsoribe  entirely  to  their 
limitation  to  the  wolf  and  the  jackall  as  the  sole  origin  of  the  domes- 
tic races.  We  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  see  profific 
crosses  between  the  shepherd's  dog  and  the  fox  in  this  country ;  and 
several  of  these  crosses  are  still,  it  is  believed,  to  be  seen  in  diffBrent 
parts  of  Lanarkshire. 

Belonging  to  this  order  is  the  FeUt  montcv/ala,  interesting  as 
being  considered  the  origin  of  the  domestic  races  of  cats,  of  which  a 
characteristic  figure  is  given. 

The  next  order  is  the  Marsupialia,  or  those  animals  which  are 
provided  with  a  pouch  for  the  protection  of  their  young.  Before  the 
discovexy  of  Australia,  naturalists  wero  only  acquainted  with  the 
pouched  animals  of  America,  included  under  the  genus  />ikle^to, 
and  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  opossums.  One  of  the  chief 
peculiarities,  indeed,  of  Australia  is,  that  no  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  quadrupeds  aro  marsupial,  and  make  their  way  with  more  rapidity 
by  springing  in  the  air  than  by  running. 

The  order  Glirbs,  Rodentia,  or  Gnawers,  includes  many  ani* 
mals  whose  skins  form  an  important  article  of  commerce.  This  or- 
der is  treated  of  at  considerable  length ;  and  interesting  notices  of 
several  of  the  species  are  given,  with  anecdotes  illustrative  of  thor 
peculiar  social  habits  and  instincts.  The  power  of  hybernation,  fx 
passing  the  winter  in  a  state  of  sleep,  exists  in  its  greatest  perfection 
in  this  order  of  animals.  Many  of  the  species,  inhabiting  countries 
which  are  annually  bound  up  with  frosts  and  snows  of  some  months' 
duration,  retire  to  their  burrows  on  the  approach  of  winter,  and  pass 
that  inclement  season  in  a  state  of  sleep  or  stupor.  A  few  species 
occasionally  awake  from  their  long  sleep,  and  on  the  occurrence  of 
milder  weather  show  themselves  at  the  entrance  of  their  burrows; 
and  these  species  are  remarked  as  being  those  which  provide  a  stock 
of  food  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months,  which  they  consume 
during  winter.  Many  species,  however,  make  no  such  provision,  and 
after  retiring  to  the  burrows  pass  the  colder  months  in  a  state  of 
continued  sleep,  till  the  warmth  of  spring  again  recalls  them  to  a 
state  of  activity. 

*  QutaUHif  Jovmal  of  Agricuthut^  vol.  i.>  p.  558. 
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The  fifUi  order,  the  Edsntata,  contains,  as  a  distinct  tribe,  under 
the  title  Mbnoirenuh  those  singular  animals,  peculiar  to  Australia, 
the  echidiu  and  omithorhynchus.  We  have  no  well*«8certained  facts 
with  regard  to  the  mode  of  reproduction  of  these  animals ;  and  the 
inTeatigations  of  anatomists  have  not  yet  decided  the  question. 

Mr*  Owen,*  of  London,  has  by  his  dissections  thrown  most  light 
upon  this  subject  He  has  very  satisfoctorily  pointed  out  that  the 
fonale  of  the  omithorhynchus  possesses  oigans  fitted  for  the  secre- 
tion of  a  lacteous  fluid,  with  this  anomalous  structure,  however,  that 
there  eiista  no  nipples,  but  that  the  ducts  leading  from  the  **  elon- 
gated Bubcylindriod  lobes  open  upon  the  surface  of  the  cuticle,  form- 
ing an  areola  of  an  oval  shape,  but  without  being  raised  above  the 
surface  of  the  surrounding  integuments.''  At  a  later  period,  Mr. 
Owenf  published  an  account  of  the  different  appearances  of  the  ovum 
in  a  certain  stage  of  development,  but  not  so  far  advanced  towards 
maturity  as  to  enable  him  to  ascertain  whether  the  animal  deposits 
the  ova  in  the  form  of  ^gs,  as  has  been  vulgarly  affirmed,  or  whe- 
ther, as  he  conceives  to  be  more  likely,  they  are  hatched  within  the 
body  of  the  mother."  He  remarks  that  in  every  essential  particular, 
the  monotrematous  ovary,  up  to  the  full  stage  of  development,  is  the 
aame  as  that  of  the  ordinary  manunalia,  and  its  structure  is  in  exact 
pfaysiologiGai  correspondence  with  the  mode  of  nourishment  of  the 
young  animal.  After  describing  minutely  the  ova  themselves,  as 
found  in  the  uteri  of  several  gpravid  females  he  dissected,  he  makes  a 
number  of  general  observations  on  the  probabilities  of  the  ova  being 
deposited  as  eggs,  and  of  being  hatched  within  the  body  of  the  mo- 
ther ;  and  whilst  he  acknowledges  that  the  ova  present,  in  many 
respects,  the  structure  which  <'  is  compatible  with,  and  perhaps  fa- 
vourable to,  the  opinion"  that  they  are  excluded  as  ova,  and  devel- 
oped out  of  the  body  of  the  parent,  he  gives  strong  reasons  for  lean- 
ing to  the  other  opinion. 

Mr.  Owen  objects  to  the  oviparous  theory,  because  the  bones  of 
the  pelvis  are  incapable  of  allowing  of  the  passage  of  a  large  body 
like  an  egg,  which  must  contain  within  itself  all  the  elements  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  young.  Besides,  the  yolk  of  the  egg  of  the  bird 
never  increases  in  bulk  during  its  passage  through  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  having  merely  the  albuminous  portions  added  to  it  there,  hav- 
ing acquired  its  full  development  previous  to  its  separation  from  the 
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ovaxy ;  wbereas  in  the  ornidiorbjDohnB  the  ova  of  the  MfedweoB  «• 
amined  had  evidently  acquired  a  great  additionid  hoik  after  haTing 
irayersed  these  tubes.  From  this  and  man j  other  argaaaentsy  he 
concludes  that  it  is  probable  that  *<  the  ^imeOvmote,  like  the  Jfar* 
supiatch  *^  essentially  oTOviTiparons ;"  and  he  adds  in  a  note  the 
known  fact,  which  tends  to  strengthen  his  opimoD,  that  **  the  kidneys 
occupy  the  characteristic  position  of  the  mammiferons  type  of  stme* 
ture,  which  allows  free  space  for  the  enlargement  of  the  vteroa  dnr* 
ing  pregnancy." 

The  sixth  order,  the  Facbtdsricata,  divided  into  three  tribes^ 
the  Proboiddeaf  Pachydkrmalu  propn^f  and  Sottdumgulaj  oontaias 
the  giants  of  the  quadrupeds*  In  this  order  are  found  three  animais 
highly  useful  to  man,  viz.  the  elephant,  the  hog,  and  the  borse. 
These  are  too  well  known  in  their  history  and  habits  to  render  it  ne- 
cessary that  we  should  notice  them  further. 

The  seventh  order,  the  PacoRA,  or  ruminating  animala,  contains 
all  the  animals  most  important  to  man,  with  the  exception  of  the 
horse,  dog,  hog,  and  elephant ;  and  Mr.  liaison  describea  thooe  vdnch 
are  interesting  either  from  their  value  to  man,  or  from  their  peeofiar 
habits. 

We  now  come  to  the  last,  and  not  the  least  interesting  order  of 
the  mammalia,  vis.,  the  cetaoea,  or  fish-sbaped  mammalia,  BCr. 
Wilson  enters  into  the  details  of  this  order  at  mnch  greater  length 
than  he  has  done  with  regard  to  any  of  the  others,  and  shows 
throughout  a  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  sub|ect.  We  wcie 
pleased  to  observe,  too,  that  all  the  known  species  are  deaeribed. 

This  order  is  divided  into  the  Hmrhworaui  and  Ordmairy  Cttti* 
eea.  The  first  of  these  conusts  of  three  genera,  the  MtauUuSf  J9U»- 
core^  and  SteUerus*  These  two  last  possess  this  peculiar  oonfbr- 
mation  of  structure  in  the  heart,  that  the  ventrides  are  compleldy 
detached  from  one  another — a  structure  not  met  with  in  any  odier 
animals. 

The  ordinary  cetaoea  are  treated  of  under  three  sub-divisions,  the 
DelphmetBf  Heterodonteif  and  GrtaUHtaded  Whaht.  Under  the 
Deiphmem^  nine  genera  are  described.  The  first  genus  (Jma  of  D*Or- 
bigny),  includes  a  single  species,  the  /•  Bolmmui»*  This  animal  is 
an  inhabitant  of  rivers  and  fresh-water  lakes,  tribotaiies  of  the  Ana- 
ions,  2,100  miles  from  the  sea,  being  the  only  one  of  the  cetaceooi 
tribes  possessing  this  peculiar  habit.  The  Sooioo  GoMgttkma^  an 
analogous  species,  frequents  chiefly  the  creeks  and  inlets  of  the  sea, 
though  it  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  Ganges,  100  miles  from  its 
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mouih.  The  Inia  it  particularized  by  having  the  beak  cylindrical 
and  bristled  with  long  ooane  strong  hairs,  a  character  which  has  not 
been  remarked  in  any  other  of  the  Cetacea.  These  animals  unite  in 
little  troops  of  three  or  four  individuals,  they  are  observed  to  raise 
thdr  snouts  out  of  water  when  devouring  their  prey>  which  appears  to 
connst  entirely  of  fishes. 

In  the  suhndivision  HirterodonUsy  four  genera  are  described,  be. 
rides  a  doubtful  genus ;  whilst  under  the  third  sub-division,  or  Oreai* 
headed-whalety  are  included  three  genera. 

Li  speaking  of  the  Great  Northern  Rorqual  fSorqwduf  hare' 
aUiJj  Mr.  Wilson  explains  the  probable  use  of  the  longitudinal  plice 
or  folds,  nearly  parallel,  which  commence  under  the  lower  jaw,  pass 
down  the  throat,  cover  the  whole  extent  of  the  chest,  and  terminate 
far  down  on  the  abdomen.  His  explanation  is  this :  **  The  rorqual 
has  not  in  the  upper  jaw,  that  large  segpoMiit  of  a  circle  in  which  the 
m^tUeehu  collects  its  food ;  but  to  compensate  for  this  it  has  it  in 
the  lower ;  for  when  it  opens  its  prodigious  month,  the  water  rushing 
in  opens  these  folds,  and  so  forms  a  vast  well  in  which  its  supplies  are 
oollected.  On  shuttmg  its  mouth  and  contracting  the  fold  the  wa- 
ter is  expelled,  whilst  the  strainer  formed  by  the  baleen  retains  the 
captured  fish,  which,  entangled  as  it  were  wiUun  the  meshes  of  an 
enormous  net,  becomes  an  easy  prey." 

In  the  Rorquaius  roiirahUy  another  spe«nes  of  this  genus,  Mr. 
Wilson  quotes  Dr.  Knox's  description  of  a  particular  apparatus  which 
exists  in  the  blow-holes,  and  which  he  appears  to  regard  as  new.  Dr. 
Knox's  description  is  remarkably  short  and  imperfect ;  we  give  it  in 
his  own  words :  <<  Two  bolster-fike  substances  filled  the  blowing-ca- 
nals, which  are  drawn  from  them,  at  the  moment  of  breathing,  by 
muscles  provided  for  that  purpose ;  the  mechanism  is  admirable,  and 
would  sustain  a  pressure  from  above,  though  the  animal  were  to  de- 
scend thousands  of  fathoms."*  We  have  some  doubts  whedier  these 
^  bolster-like  substances"  are  anything  more  than  the  vah€9  so  dis- 
tmctly  described  by  Fellas,  Baron  Cuvier,  Lac6pede,  and  more  lately 
still  by  Scoresby.  They  are  described  by  Pallas  as  *<  projecting 
bodies,  about  two  inches  thick,  composed  of  a  network  of  tendinous 
fibres  hard  as  wood,  and  scarcely  capable  of  being  cut  with  a  knife ; 
two  strong  muscles,  rising  from  the  frontal  bone,  and  peculiar  to  the 
tiibe,acting  on  these  bodies,  most  effectually  shut  them  down,  and  so 
seeare  the  canaL"    Baron  Cuvier  describes  them  as  fleshy  valves 
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sitnate  at  the  upper  or  external  orifice  of  the  two  oraeoas  noslriby 
which  are  closed  by  means  of  a  very  strong  mnscle,  which  lies  over 
the  intermaxillary  bone.  Lac^pede's  description  is  in  nearly  similar 
terms.  Scoresby*  describes  the  mechanism  and  appearance  in  tiie 
<'  true  whale*'  thus :  **  In  front  of  each  blow-hole,  on  the  upper  pnt 
of  the  skull,  is  found  an  oblong  cavity,  which  is  the  seat  of  a  moaeo- 
lar  substance^  attached  by  its  anterior  extremity  to  the  sorfaoe  of  the 
skull,  and  by  its  posterior  and  inferior  extremity  to  the  interior  of  the 
skull,  at  some  depth  in  the  blowing-canals,  llie  part  of  llie  mnsde 
which  penetrates  the  bony  canal  is  of  a  conical  form,  the  apex  down- 
wards ;  so  that,  when  the  inferior  portion  OQutracts,  the  muscular  cone 
is  drawn  tight  into  the  orifice,  and  completely  doses  the  liceathing 
canal ;  while  the  action  of  the  external  part  of  the  mnsde  draws  tfie 
conical  part  forwards  and  upwards,  and  aAirds  a  ftee  passage  far  air 
in  respiration.  It  is  this  beautiful  structure,"  says  he,  **  which  ena- 
bles the  animal,  under  the  immense  pressure  to  which  it  is  exposed, 
to  exclude  the  sea-water  from  its  lungs ;  so  hr  from  the  water  bcnig 
forced  down  the  canals,  the  enormous  load  serves  only  more  eftds- 
ally  to  press  down  and  close  the  valves  that  defiBad  the  passages  to 
the  lungs." 

We  cannot  conclude  our  short  remarks  on  the  oetacea  without  n»- 
ticing  a  much  disputed  point  in  the  history  of  these  animals,  vis.  whe- 
ther the  spoutings,  or  jeii  Seauj  are  caused  by  the  rejection  of  the 
water  which  is  taken  in  along  with  their  food  ;  whether  it  is  merely 
the  natural  moisture  or  exhalation  of  the  air  passages ;  or  lastiy, 
whether  it  is  not  a  layer  of  water  carried  up  from  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  by  the  air  as  it  escapes  from  the  blow-hde,  when  the  animal  is 
rising  to  the  surf&ce  to  breathe. 

Without  entering  into  details  on  this  point,  it  may  be  stated  that, 
at  the  present  day,  the  opinions  of  authors  are  still  divided  between 
the  two  first  of  the  above  theories,  though  some  are  inclined  to  adopt 
the  two-fold  explanation  of  Desmoulins,  that  "  it  is  not  water,  but 
mucosity,  which  is  expelled  by  the  blow-holes  during  expiration ;  the 
animal  spouts  water  only  after  deglutition,  or  in  moments  of  rage.** 
Mr.  Wilson  is  inclined  to  adopt  this  last  explanation. 

Now  it  appears  rather  strange  that  ^is  diierence  of  opinum 
should  prevail  with  regard  to  a  f&ct  which  comes  so  fivquently  under 
the  observation  of  the  mariner,  and  still  more  so  when  we  consider 
how  easily  the  matter  might  be  set  at  rest  by  an  examination  of  the 

*  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  the  North  Whale  Fishery,  p.  152.    Edinburgh. 
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anatomical  stnicitire  of  the  blow- holes,  in  those  species  which  are  ob- 
serredjto  possess  the  property  in  question.  Many  species  are  never 
observed  to  throw  up  jets»  and  of  those  in  whom  this  property  is  no- 
ticed there  are  great  differences ;  so  that  the  fishermen,  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  capture  of  the  larger  species,  are  enabled  to  recognize 
the  species  before  they  come  near  to  it,  from  the  direction,  the  gene- 
ral appearance,  or  the  height  of  the  jet.  It  is  unquestionable,  there- 
fore, that  some  slight  modification  of  the  mechanism  by  which  this 
is  effected  will  be  found  to  exist. 

The  organs  destined  for  this  purpose  consist  of  two  large  membra- 
nous sacs,  formed  of  a  dark-coloured  mucous  membrane;  wrinkled 
when  they'are  empty,  of  an  ovoidal  form  when  inflated.  These  sacs 
are  situate  beneath  the  skin,  before  the  blow-holes,  with  the  upper 
part  of  which  they  communicate.  Very  strong  fleshy  fibres,  arising 
from  the  circumference  of  the  skull,  and  uniting  over  these  sacs  or 
pouches,  compress  them  strongly  at  the  will  of  the  animal. 

When  a  cete  wishes  to  throw  up  a  jet  of  water,  it  gives  to  its 
tongue  and  jaws  the  movement  requisite  to  swallow  the  water,  but 
as  it  closes,  at  the  same  time,  its  pharynx,  the  water  is  forced  into  the 
blow-holes.  The  rapid  movement  of  this  highly-compressed  water 
raises  the  fleshy  valve  (above  described),  which  is  situate  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  blow-hole,  but  below  the  pouches  or  sacs  ;  and  when  the 
animal  compresses  these  sacs  the  water  is  forced  out  by  the  upper 
orifice  of  the  blow-hole — ^the  valve  preventing  the  water  from  again 
descending  to  the  mouth — and  is  elevated  into  the  air  to  a  height 
proportioned  to  the  force  of  the  compression  on  the  sacs.*  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  upper  extremity  of  the  gullet  of  the  cetecea  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  allow  of  this  function  taking  place,  inasmuch  as 
when'(in  tracing  it  from  the  stomach  upwards)  it  approaches  the  la- 
rynx, it  is  found  to  divide  itself  into  two  conduite  or  tubes,  one  of 
which  communicates  with  the  mouth,  and  the  other  with  the  blow- 
hole. 

Such  is  a  general  description  of  the  organs  which  enable  these  ani- 
mals to  throw  out  at  will  a  jet  of  water  :  and  we  are  rather  surprised 
that  Scoresby,  whose  opportunities  of  observing  and  stadying  the 
larger  species  have  been  greater  than  those  of  most  naturalists,  should 
have  been  led  into  the  belief  that  it  was  merely  the  natural  mucosity 
or  moisture  that  was  ejected  by  these  animals ;  and  the  more  so  as 


%Cuvier,  Leyons  d*Anatomie  Compart,  vol.  ii.,  p.  672;  and  Lac^pede,  in 
Sbnnini*8  BuffoD,  vol.  124,  p.  42. 
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he  very  aecarately  describes  the  valvultr  apparatiu  above  alluded  to, 
and  yet  oyerlooks  the  sacs. 

The  plates  of  the  Cetacea  seem  very  correct*  and  finished  with  at- 
tention to  scientific  accuracy ;  they  are  also  selected  so  as  to  exhibit 
the  peculiar  characters  of  this  interesting  class  of  animals*  A  draw- 
ing of  the  heart  of  the  Dugomf  and  SteUenu  is  girett,  as  also  facisl 
etchings  of  the  D^ipkmea^  from  which  the  generic  characters  are 
taken.  We  have  likewise  to  mention  with  praise  the  etchings  of  the 
anatomical  peculiarities  of  the  skulls  of  the  great  rorqual  whale»  and 
the  true  whalebone  whale,  as  also  the  diiEerent  forms  ii  stmctare  of 
the  windpipe  in  the  dolphin  and  narwhal.  The  brain  of  the  dolphin 
is  also  very  accurately  represented.  We  notice  these  drcomstanoes 
particularly,  becMise  they  illustrate  much  more  clearly  than  men 
description,  the  peculiarities  of  the  different  genera ;  for  in  a  class  of 
animals  so  little  studied  and  so  difiiculUy  accessible,  the  aid  of  aeea- 
rate  engravings  is  invaluable. 

As  connected  with  the  CetaeeOf  we  are  rather  surprised  to  ob- 
serve, that  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  observations  on  this  class  of  ani* 
mals,  by  an  early  and  eminent  Scottish  naturalist,  Sir  Robert  Sib- 
bald;  nor  is  his  work  even  alluded  to,  so  fares  we  have  penmed. 
Though  he  minutely  describes  a  rorqual,  78  feet  long,  cast  ashon 
in  the  Firth  of  Forth  in  September,  1692,  yet  a  modem  deaerib^  of 
another  animal  of  the  same  species,  of  which  the  skeleton  is-  prs> 
served,  takes  no  notice  of  the  previous  laboura  of  Sibbald.  This 
work,  entitled  ^' Phalainologia  Nova/'*  was  printed  in  Edinbuigh 
in  1692,  and  reprinted  in  London,  at  the  expense  of  Mr  J*  ennant, 
in  1773 ;  but  we  believe  that  copies  of  the  work  are  not  common,  and 
the  information  it  contains  little  known.  Ray  availed  himself  of  the 
arrangement  of  Sibbald  in  his  Synopsis ;  and  foreign  authon  hare 
also  referred  with  approbation  to  the  Scottish  naturalist.  Chane- 
teristic  figures  of  the  prindpal  species  described  are  added,  with  re- 
presentations of  their  teeth  and  homy  laminae. 

Sir  Robert  divides  his  treatise  into  three  sections.  1.  Of  the 
smaller  whales,  fnmished  with  teeth  in  both  jaws.  2.  Of  the  larger 
whales,  with  teeth  only  in  the  lower  jaw ;  and  8.  Of  the  larger  whales, 


*  Phahmologia  Nooa  ;  sive  observationes  de  rarioribus  qulbusdam  Bahc- 
nis  in  Scotiie  littus  nuper  ejectis ;  in  quibus,  nuper  conapeete  Bahpiw*  per 
genera  el  species,  secundum  characteres  ab  ipsa  Natura  impressosydistribu- 
untur ;  qusidam  nunc  primum  describuntur ;  errores  etiam  circa  descriptas 
deteguntur ;  et  breves  de  dentium,  spermis-ceti  et  ambne-grissK  orta,  natun 
et  usu.  dissertationes  traduntur.    4to^  Edinburgl,  10O9i 
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which  have  horny  plates  in  the  upper  jaw.  Under  the  first  head  he 
descrihes  the  ^mpus  (DelphinuB  orcaj  two  of  which  were  thrown 
ashore  near  Culross  in  1691,  and  five  or  six  near  the  royal  castle  of 
Blacknessy  on  the  opposite  coast.  The  round-headed  Cachalot  of 
Pennant,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and  two,  were  stranded  at 
Cairflbton,  in  Orkney,  a  short  time  before  he  wrote ;  and  in  1690 
twenty-five  small  whales,  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  long,  "  de  incerta 
elatm^  were  grounded  at  Cramond  island,  in  the  Firth  of  Forth. 

The  second  section  includes  the  whales  which  have  teeth  only  in 
the  lower  jaw.  The  first  of  these  is  the  BaJama  macrocephaloy  with 
two  lateral  fins,  often  thrown  on  the  shores  of  the  British  islands.  2. 
The  BaUena  macrocephalay  with  a  third  or  dorsal  fin,  and  falciform 
teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  (the  great-headed  Cachalot  of  Pennant.)  A  . 
male  of  this  species  was  stranded  at  Limekilns  in  February,  1689. 
3.  The  BaUena  macrocephala  tripinni  (the  high-finned  Cachalot  of 
Pennant),  was  cast  ashore  on  one  of  the  Orkney  islands  in  1687. 

The  third  section,  which  treats  of  the  larger  whales  with  homy 
plates  in  the  upper  jaw,  includes,  1.  Whales  with  two  fins,  with  or 
without  a  blow-hole.  This  includes  the  common  whale,  of  which  an 
individual  seventy  feet  long  was  cast  ashore  near  Peterhead  in  1682. 
Another  individual  of  the  same  species,  eighty  feet  in  length,  ran 
aground  at  Limekilns,  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  in  the  year  1652.**  2. 
and  3,  Three-finned  whales,  with  nostrils,  a  prolonged  beak,  and 
folds  on  the  belly.  In  November,  1690,  one  of  these  whales  (the 
pike-headed  whale  of  Pennant),  was  cast  ashore  at  Burntisland.  It 
was  forty-six  feet  long.  4.  Of  a  three-finned  whale,  with  the  lower 
jaw  round,  and  much  broader  than  the  upper  jaw.  This  is  the  round- 
lipped  whale  of  Pennant,  of  which  an  individual  was  cast  ashore  near 
the  castle  of  Abercom,  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  in  September,  1692. 
It  was  a  male,  and  seventy-eight  feet  long.  This  species  is  minutely 
described,  from  measurements  and  inspection,  by  Sir  Robert,  although 
Dr.  Knox,  in  his  description  of  a  similar  animal,  does  not  allude  to 
its  previous  occurrence  on  the  Scottish  coast.  5.  Of  the  whale  lately 
cast  ashore  at  Boyne,  in  Banffshire.  Its  body  was  said  to  have  ex- 
ceeded eighty  feet  in  length,  not  including  the  tail.  It  had  homy 
laminae  in  the  upper  jaw. 

We  should  have  sooner  noticed  the  articles  in  the  ''  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica"  on  the  natural  sciences,  had  we  not  been  deterred  by  the 


•  The  jaw-bones  of  this  individual  were  preserved  in  a  garden-walk  at  Pit- 
firran.    Is  it  possible  that  they  still  exist  ? 

VOL.   X.^   NO.   ZXZ.  57 
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certainty  of  not  being  able  to  do  justice  to  the  aathora  within  the  cir- 
cumscribed limits  of  a  notice.  One  of  the  earliest  articles — ^that  on 
Anatomy,  human  and  comparative— demonstrated  that  contribators 
were  to  be  found  equal  to  those  who  first  raised  the  character  of  this 
work  to  its  high  pre-eminence  ;  and  the  subsequent  articles  an  this 
class  of  subjects  have  brought  the  sciences  to  the  level  of  the  present 
day,  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  the  publishers.  Several  of  the 
treatises  have  been  printed  in  a  separate  form,  and  amongst  the  rest 
the  article  Entomology,  by  Mr.  James  Wilson,  which  is  one  of  the 
clearest  and  best  introductions  to  this  delightful  study  we  have  met 
with. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  adverting  to  the  beautiful  engravings 
by  which  these  treatises  are  illustrated.  The  figures  of  the  mammi- 
ferous  animals  are  highly  characteristic  in  their  attitudes  and  expres- 
sion ;  and,  what  is  of  great  consequence,  outlines  of  the  skulls  of 
most  of  them  are  added.  This  is  an  addition  of  much  value  to  the 
student,  as  the  characters  of  the  families,  as  to  their  food  and  manner 
of  life,  can  be  ascertained  by  inspection  of  the  jaws  alone.  Most  of 
the  figures  in  the  older  works  on  Natural  History,  being  taken  from 
ill-stuffed  specimens,  have  but  a  distant  resemblance  to  their  living 
prototypes  ;  but  the  artists  of  modem  times  have  much  improved  in 
this  respect,  and  the  minutest  details  are  now  represented  with  all  the 
fidelity  of  nature.  The  manner  in  which  the  whole  work  is  got  up, 
indeed,  does  great  credit  to  the  spirited  publishers;  and  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica"  will  retun  its  su- 
periority, as  a  dictionary  of  arts  and  sciences,  when  many  of  the 
ephemeral  publications  of  the  day  shall  be  forgotten. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  YEBREaiES. — ^Valley  of  I^a  Chaux  de  Fond. — Its  forxee  gov- 
DiTioN.— Le  Locle. — ^Village  of  La  Chaux  de  Fokd^-JELoad  to 
NeuchAtel.— J^nsBUH  of  Katueal  History  at  NEucuiTSi.^— 

POINT-DE-VUE  OK  THE  RoAD  TO  YvERDON.-»YvERDOX. — MOUDOK.— 

Returk  TO  Lausakke. 

At  the  close  of  my  last  chapter,  I  had  conducted  the  reader  to 
the  village  of  St.  Croix^  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  canton 
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of  Neuchatel.  It  is  my  purpose  now  to  continue  the  narrative  of 
my  northern  excursion  through  the  canton  of  Neuchatel,  as  far  as 
la  Chaux  de  Fond,  and  then  bring  the  reader  hack^  by  way  of  the 
city  and  lake  of  Neuchatel,  and  the  towns  of  Yverdon  and  Moudon, 
to  my  head-quarters  at  Lausanne. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  great  reasons  why  the  Jura  chain  has  to  me 
so  many  charms  is,  that  in  traversing  its  valleys,  and  crossing  by 
rough  paths  the  numerous  passes  with  which  it  abounds,  there  is  a 
constant  variety  in  the  scenery,  and  neither  the  eye  nor  the  mind  is 
ever  fatigued  by  dwelling  long  on  the  same  set  of  objects,  or  even 
on  different  objects  similarly  related.  If  at  one  time  we  complain 
of  the  weariness  arising  from  the  contemplation  of  a  waste  and 
barren  expanse,  we  are  soon  cheered  by  marks  of  civilization  spring- 
ing apparently  from  the  midst  of  wilderness ;  and  if,  under  other 
circumstances,  after  wandering  among  pine  forests  apparently  inter- 
minable, we  long  for  a  change,  and  require  the  lofty  precipice  and 
the  naked  rock,  these  are  not  far  off.  We  have  but  to  vary  our  di. 
rection  a  very  little,  and  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  the  scene  has 
shifted ;  and  it  scarcely  seems  as  if  the  change  is  that  produced  by 
our  own  change  of  position,  so  completely  different  is  the  prospect 
and  so  rapid  the  transition. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  chapter,  1  was  complaining  of  the  supera. 
bundance  of  wildness  which  characterized  the  scenery  between 
Jougne  and  St.  Croix.  On  leaving  this  latter  town,  however,  I 
entered  at  once  upon  a  region  of  forest,  and,  with  my  compass  as  a 
guide,  walked  on  through  a  succession  of  valleys,  some  more  culti- 
vated than  others,  but  all  offering  sufficient  proof  of  the  agency  of 
human  exertions.  On  descending  into  the  first  valley,  the  views 
were  exceedingly  beautiful  and  interesting ;  for  there  was  abun. 
dance  of  vegetation,  consisting  both  of  noble  forest  trees  and  smil. 
ing  corn-fields,  every  thing  being,  as  usual,  at  once  enlivened  and 
ennobled  by  the  mountains,  which  rose  suddenly  and  boldly  from 
the  flat  surface  of  the  valley,  and  completed  the  picturesque  beauty 
of  the  spot.  My  path  lay  along  the  windings  of  the  valley,  and 
for  some  distance  was  closed  in  on  each  side  by  the  steep  face  of  the 
mountain  rising  like  a  wall  both  on  the  right  hand  and  the  left.  Af. 
ter  a  time  the  country  became  more  open ;  and  at  a  turn  towards  the 
north-east  the  hilly  district  was  left  behind,  and  a  considerable  ex. 
tent  of  table  land,  commanding  views  of  the  French  frontier  (which 
iH  not  very  far  from  this  road),  continued  for  several  miles  with  but 
little  change,  until  a  small  tract  of  forest  again  intervened.  The 
trees  were  just  sufficiently  thick  to  hide,  till  one  was  close  to  it. 
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the  abnipt  termination  of  the  table  land,  and  the  view  of  a  long 
transverse  valley,  along  which  apparently  a  street  extended  for  a 
very  great  distance,  formed,  in  fact,  of  four  good^xed  villages 
united  into  one.  This  rather  curious  string  of  habitations  is 
called  by  the  single  name  **  les  Verreries  Suisse"— the  Swiss  Glass- 
houses. There  is,  as  the  name  would  lead  one  to  expect,  an  appear- 
ance of  busy  and  thriving  industry  about  these  villages,  which  is 
very  pleasing,  and  gives  an  air  of  comfort  far  surpassing  the  more 
quaint  and  antiquated  look  belonging  to  larger  towns. 

The  east  and  west  valley  (crossing  the  prindpai  line  of  the  Jura) 
in  which  these  villages  are  built,  extends  for  several  miles,  and  odd. 
veys  the  waters  of  a  few  small  tributary  streams  to  the  lake  of 
Neuchitel ;  while  advantage  is  taken  of  so  convenient  a  pass  to 
form  a  road  from  the  French  town  of  Pontarlier  to  Neuch&tel  and 
other  cities  in  this  part  of  Switaerland-^a  line  of  communication 
which,  perhaps,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  may  be  of  considera- 
ble importance.  In  other  respects,  the  valley  is  naked,  ugly,  and 
apparently  not  very  well  cultivated,  although,  indeed,  I  was  tcdd 
that  nearer  Neuchdtel,  when  the  river  has  entered  it,  the  soeneiy 
is  extremely  pretty,  and  that  the  road  to  the  Locle  by  Moraigne, 
les  Fonts,  and  la  Chaux  du  Milieu,  is  far  preferable  to  the  certainly 
uninteresting  route  by  which  I  arrived  at  the  same  spot. 

Between  the  last-mentioned  town  and  le  Lode  the  road  im- 
proves in  interest,  but  until  we  come  upon  the  last  hiD — from  which 
we  may  look  down  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  curious  valley  of 
la  Chaux  de  Fond — ^there  occurs  nothing  worthy  of  particular 
notice. 

The  valley  of  la  Chaux  de  Fond  is  one  of  those  instances  (not  un- 
common in  the  Jura)  where  the  natural  or  acddental  draining  of  a 
mountain  lake  has  laid  bare  a  small  extent  of  dry  land,  capable  of 
high  cultivation,  endosed  on  all  sides  by  lofty  hills,  and  without  the 
slightest  trace  of  running  water  to  enliven  the  rather  gloomy  scen- 
ery of  its  dark  forests.  These  valleys  are  not  without  interest  to  a 
genuine  admirer  of  Nature ;  while  to  the  geologist  they  present 
subjects  for  contemplation,  and  enquiries  for  solution,  which  oblige 
him  to  pause  even  in  his  most  rapid  oourbe.  Let  me,  then,  be  ex- 
cused if  I  explain  a  little  in  detail  the  prospect  which  offered 
itself  to  my  contemplation  when  entering  the  district  to  which  I 
have  just  alluded. 

I  mentioned  that,  until  arriving  at  the  ridge  from  whidi  one 
looks  down  upon  the  valley,  there  is  little  to  exdte  interest  in  the 
scenery.    The  prospect  which  then  opens  is  accordingly  seen  to 
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advantage ;  and  perhaps  sometliing  of  this  kind  is  necessary,  to  re. 
mind  the  mere  hunter  after  the  picturesque  that  he  is  approaching  an 
interesting  spot.  At  all  events,  there  exist  no  such  very  striking 
elements  of  heauty  as  to  make  one  long  to  pause  solely  to  enjoy 
their  effect :  it  is  to  its  scientific  interest  that  such  scenery  owes, 
perhaps,  most  of  its  attractions. 

The  first  glance  at  the  valley  extending  at  one's  feet  is  almost 
sufficient  to  determine  its  former  condition.  We  see  a  long,  nar- 
row, and  irregular  tract  of  land,  nearly  leve],  but  rising  gradually 
towards  the  south — ^the  observer  is  supposed  to  be  standing  at  this 
extremity — and  enclosed  by  highish  hills  on  all  sides,  rising  rather 
abruptly,  and  entirely  shutting  in  the  level  and  cultivated  area. 
Towards  the  north,  however,  and  not  very  far  from  our  position,  is 
seen  a  low  ridge  of  irr^;u]ar  hill  crossing  the  valley  ;  while  a  little 
to  the  south  the  valley  closes  in,  and  is  lost  in  the  more  deciSed 
mountain  and  forest  scenery  in  that  direction. 

Between  this  inferior  ridge  and  the  place  from  which  my 
description  is  taken,  there  is  a  large  and  handsome  village— -a 
village,  indeed,  in  name,  but  rivalling  many  towns  in  France,  as 
well  as  Switzerland,  for  population,  extent,  and  commercial  import- 
ance. This  is  '^  Le  Locle,"  the  birth-place,  I  believe,  of  innumera- 
ble watches  and  much  jewellery,  which  Paris  and  other  great  capi. 
tals  have  the  credit  of  producing,  and  have  even  given  names  to. 
The  houses  of  the  village  are  built  immediately  under  the  hill,  to 
the  east  of  the  valley ;  and  from  the  multitude  of  small  villas  and 
pretty  little  clumps  of  cottages  which  form  the  environs,  added  to 
the  clean  white  appearance  of  the  whole  (owing  to  a  fire  which,  a 
few  years  ago,  almost  annihilated  the  place),  the  tout  ensemble  is 
exceedingly  good  and  very  striking.  One  does  not,  of  course,  ex- 
pect fine  specimens  of  Gothic  or  other  architecture  in  such  a  situa- 
tion or  under  such  circumstances ;  but  the  churches  are  pretty,  and 
the  one  or  two  other  public  buildings — such  as  the  town  hall,  &c.— 
are  not  devoid  of  interest.  The  houses  are  large,  the  inns  respecta- 
ble ;  and  there  is  an  air  of  solidity,  simplicity,  and  comfort,  which 
accords  with  the  growing  importance  of  the  place,  and  indicates 
pretty  clearly  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants. 

Passing  through  the  principal  street,  which  was  as  much  crowded 
with  people  as  if  some  great  fair  had  been  going  on,  although  it 
was  not,  I  believe,  even  the  market  day  of  the  place,  and  leaving 
behind  me  the  half-built  mansions  rising  rapidly  in  the  outskirts,  I 
sooned  crossed  the  ridge  called  "  le  cret,"  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  and  came  next  into  the  more  regular  valley,  here  sufficiently 
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narrow,  with  hills  rising  immediately  and  suddenly  on  each  side. 
Then^  pursuing  my  course  northward,  I  arrived  before  long  at  the 
second  important  village,  from  which,  indeed,  the  whole  valley  takes 
its  name*-'^  la  Ghaux  de  Fond."  It  would  seem  that  the  lake, 
which  formerly  must  have  occupied  all  this  valley,  was  nearly  or 
perhaps  quite  separated  by  a  narrow  strip  of  high  ground  ("  le  cret") 
from  the  more  southern  sheet  of  water,  upon  whose  bed  le  Lode  is 
now  built,  just  as,  at  the  present  day,  the  pretty  Lac  de  Joox  it 
only  united  to  the  Lac  de  Brenet  by  the  village  of  le  Pont.* 

The  village  of  la  Chauz  de  Fond  resembles  that  of  le  Locle  in 
most  respects^  but  it  is  larger^  the  houses  are  older  and  more  ap- 
proaching to  the  picturesque  in  their  pointed  gables  and  irregular 
forms,  and  it  is  situated  on  a  prettier  spot,  being  surrounded  by  a  good 
deal  of  wood,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  views  of  forest  scen- 
ery, which  arc  beautiful,  though  on  a  small  scale.  It  will  be  inter- 
esting to  the  geological  reader,  also,  to  know  that  there  has  leoentlj 
been  discovered  here  a  small  basin  of  brownish  clay,  on  part  of  which 
much  of  the  town  is  built,  and  which  contains  fossil  remains  xeferri. 
ble  to  Anoplotherium,  Palasotherium,  and  the  horse,  mixed  with  Dei- 
notherium  and  hippopotamus ;  thus  tending  to  prove  that  the  date 
of  the  last  deposit  made  in  this  tertiary  valley  must,  in  all  proba- 
bility,  be  the  miocene  period  of  Mr.  Lyell ;  a  period  to  which  this 
and  some  other  nearly  allied  deposits  had  been  already  referred  as 
the  most  probable,  from  other  and  very  different  phenomena  con- 
nected  with  the  Jura  tertiaries. 

Leaving  the  town,  or  village  (if  it  must  so  be  called),  I  l^t  at 
the  same  time  the  valley,  and  followed  the  road  across  the  mouiu 
tains  to  Neuchitel,  crossing  in  this  way  two-thirds  of  the  Jura 
range,  and  seeing  on  my  way  a  great  deal  of  the  fine  scenery  cha- 
racteristic of  these  mountains.  Not  many  hundred  yards  from  the 
last  house  the  road  begins  to  rise  along  a  mountain  side  in  a  ngsag, 
and  presents  many  charming  views  of  the  cultivated  valley  beneath, 
until,  having  reached  the  top  of  the  pass,  and  turning  round  to  con- 
template  the  scene,  we  have  once  more  a  view  of  the  basin-shape  of 
the  enclosed  country,  and  a  satisfactory  idea  is  obtained  of  its  for- 
mer condition.  We  are  not  here  concerned  to  explain  the  cause  of 
the  draining  of  the  ancient  lake  formerly  occupying  this  spot,  aL 
though  it  may  be  as  well  to  observe  that  this  event  was,  in  all  proba. 
bility,  contemporaneous  with,  and  consequent  upon,  the  gradual  and 


*  Sec  page  28, 
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successive  elevations^  which  raised  the  Jura  mountains  themselves  to 
their  present  height. 

The  first  ridge  upon  which  we  come^  in  travelling  eastward  from 
la  Chaux  de  Fond^  may  he  said  to  he  double^  as  it  is  of  greater 
breadth  than  the  others,  and  it  is  remarkable  for  a  slight  but  very 
interesting  depression^  which  may  easily  be  observed  parallel  to  the 
principal  chain.  The  cause  of  such  depressions  has  been  explained  in 
an  "Account  of  the  Meeting  of  the  French  Geological  Society  at 
Porrentruyy  in  the  last  volume  of  The  Analyst.*  But  the  effect  in  the 
case  before  us  is  singularly  beautiful ;  for,  owing,  perhaps,  partly 
to  the  favourable  nature  of  the  soil,  and  partly  to  the  complete  shel- 
ter afforded  by  the  neighbouring  ridges,  there  is  seen  a  long  line  of 
the  richest  vegetation  entirely  composed  of  forest  trees,  comprising  a 
singular  variety  of  species,  and  contrasting  beautifully  with  the  ex- 
tensive and  monotonous  glcom  of  pine  and  fir,  which  rarely,  in  the 
great  forests  of  Switzerland,  admit  the  intrusion  of  more  cheerful 
colours  than  their  own. 

After  crossing  this  first  range,  the  road  leads  down  a  steep  moun. 
tain  side,  and  through  extensive  pine  forests,  into  a  broad  valley 
running  for  a  considerable  distance  in  a  north  and  south  direction, 
and  having  a  pretty,  undulating  surface,  made  up,  in  all  probabi. 
lity,  of  tertiary  sand,  but  capped  more  or  less  with  a  quantity  of 
coarse  graveL 

Here,  as  in  so  many  of  the  Jura  valleys,  the  dark  sombre  shade  of 
extensive  clumps  of  fir  forms  the  back-ground  to  a  landscape  in 
which  every  element  of  beauty  is  combined :  the  waving  corn-field 
and  the  rich  pasture  are  varied  by  a  few  trees  which  grace  the  banks 
of  a  tiny  river,  and  show  here  and  there^  between  their  branches,  a 
pretty  cottage  or  a  village  spire  rising  in  the  distance. 

I  must  acknowledge  myself  very  susceptible  to  the  charms  of 
scenery  like  this,  which  bears  some  analogy  to  the  pretty,  quiet, 
and  comfortable  prospect  of  a  true  English  country  village ;  and 
when  one  finds  such  a  prospect  dropped,  as  it  were,  from  the  clouds, 
in  the  middle  of  a  wild  and  mountainous  district,  the  pleasure  felt  is 
greater  from  its  unexpected  discovery. 

I  lingered  some  time  before  quitting  this  happy  valley,  and  then 
the  road  led  me,  by  a  steep  path,  on  one  side  of  a  deep  ravine  or 
gorge,  through  which  a  small  stream  flows,  draining  some  of  the 
interior  country,  and  communicating  with  the  lake  of  Neuchatel. 
In  this  way  I  crossed  the  most  easterly  of  the  ranges  of  the  Jura 

•  Vol.  ix,  p.  413. 
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by  a  wild^  rocky,  romantic  path,  and  ^me  down  upon  Nend^td 
towards  night,  not  a  little  pleased  with  mj  adventures,  and  vny 
much  gratified  with  what  I  had  seen  of  the  Juza  in  mj  walb 
through  its  mountains  and  forests* 

The  town  of  Neuchatel  itself  is  old,  dirty,  and  not  at  all  lemsrk. 
able ;  some  parts  of  the  suburbs  are,  indeed,  pretty,  and  the  new 
building  for  the  uniyersity  is  plain  but  elegant :  but  on  the  whole 
there  is  little  to  attract  the  traveller  who  is  merely  in  search  of 
amusement,  and  little  to  induce  him  to  pause  if  he  should  take  this 
city  in  his  route.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  lake  of  Neuddl- 
tel :  it  would,  indeed,  be  considered  pretty  in  another  country,  hat 
for  Switzerland  it  is  certainly  dull. 

The  only  object  of  interest  which  I  found  in  the  town  was  the 
museum  of  natural  history ;  and  as  I  had  the  advantage  of  ginng 
over  this  in  company  with  the  accomplished  Professor  Dr.  Louis 
Agassis,  I  am  enabled  to  give  some  account  of  its  contents.  Of  all 
the  different  branches  of  natural  history,  this  collection  is,  as  one 
would  expect  from  the  known  pursuits  of  Professor  Agassis,  mosfc 
rich  in  ichthyology,  and  probably  few  better  or  more  extensive  coL 
lections  are  to  be  met  with  in  Europe.  We  find  here  fiish  prepared 
in  all  imaginable  ways ;  some  stuffed,  others  skinned,  many  pie- 
served  in  spirits,  and  many  more  most  admirably  dissected,  and 
presenting  a  series  of  skeletons  of  fishes  as  rare  as  they  are  valuaUe. 
Among  these,  M.  Agassis  pointed  out  to  me  one  which  had  cost 
him  some  weeks  hard  labour,  and  was  just  set  up.  It  was  the  she- 
leton  of  a  very  large  conger..eel,  and  care  had  been  taken  to  pre- 
serve in  their  places  all  the  myriad  of  thread.like  bones  which  cha- 
racteriae  animals  of  this  kind.  Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  as 
an  exhibition,  and  nothing,  perhaps,  could  show  more  forcibly  the 
unwearying  patience  and  extensive  knowledge  possessed  by  the  ac- 
complished anatomist. 

The  collection  of  fish  comprises^  however,  by  no  means,  all  that 
is  interesting  in  this  museum.  There  is  also  a  most  admirahle 
series  of  specimens,  both  rock  and  fossil,  illustrating  completely  the 
geology  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  including  very  many  extraneous 
and  really  valuable  specimens.  There  is  likewise  a  good  general  soolo- 
gical  collection,  especially  valuable  in  conchology,  and  contaiaing 
all  those  casts  of  the  interior  of  recent  shells  upon  which  M- 
Agassia  has  spent  so  much  time,  and  which  are  likdy  to  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage  in  identifying  fossils  with  known  genera. 

I  must  here  say  one  word  with  regard  to  the  great  power  which 
a  single  man  of  talent  may  pos8ess,under  certain  circumstances,  in 
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leading  his  fellow  citizens  to  perform  useful  works  for  science. 
Such  a  digression  can  scarcely  be  deemed  out  of  place ;  for  the  name 
of  M.  Agassis  is  so  well  known  in  England,  that  when  he  is  men- 
tioned as  the  person  who  has  done  these  things  in  a  second-rate 
town  in  Switzerland,  it  cannot  be  uninteresting  to  enquire  how 
they  were  brought  about. 

A  few  years  ago  Neuchfttel  was  celebrated  indeed  for  its  watches, 
but  beyond  this  it  possessed  no  flourishing  institution,  and  no 
man  of  talent ;  nothing  remarkable,  and  nothing  to  raise  it  above  the 
ordinary  level  of  a  country  town.  But  no  sooner  did  it  obtain  for 
a  professor  the  active-minded  Dr.  Agassiz  than  stagnation  was  at  an 
end.  Under  his  superintendence,  a  new  building  was  erected,  contain, 
ing  extensive  museums ;  and  even  before  it  was  completed,  while  as 
yet  the  painter  and  carpenter  had  not  taken  their  final  adieu,  we 
find  the  arrangements  of  the  contents  actually  going  on  within,  and 
not  an  hour  lost  in  making  the  scientific  stores  as  available  and  use- 
ful as  possible.  Notwithstanding  all  his  numerous  avocations,  pub- 
lic and  private— his  works,  his  lectures,  his  pupils,  and  his  geology 
•^-M.  Agassiz  (the  presiding  genius)  still  finds  time  to  urge  on  at 
their  utmost  speed  all  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  museum : 
and  it  is  not  a  little  interesting  and  surprising  to  find  that,  by  the 
energy  and  talent  of  this  one  man,  there  is  obtained  for  his  native 
town  a  collection  of  objects  of  natural  history  rivalling  many  of 
those  in  the  greatest  capitals  of  Europe,  and  admirably  arranged  in 
a  convenient  and  handsome  building  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

I  have  said  that  the  lake  of  Neuch^tei  possesses  but  few  features 
of  interest,  and  certainly  the  passage  by  water  from  one  extremity 
to  the  other  offers  nothing  worthy  of  particular  remark ;  but  in 
travelling  by  land  there  is  one  spot  which  ought  not  to  be  passed 
over,  for  the  fairy  .like  effect  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  is 
produced.  This  spot — ^for  it  is  but  a  single  painUde^vue — ^is  situ- 
ated about  half  way  between  Yverdon  and  Neuch&tel.  As  the  two 
towns  are  one  at  the  south,  and  the  other  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  lake,  the  place  I  allude  to  is  also  equidistant  from  each  end. 
The  view  is  best  seen  in  advancing  from  the  south  towards  Neucha. 
tel,  and  it  is  the  more  striking  from  appearing  suddenly,  and  with, 
out  any  previous  warning.  While  strolling  quietly  on,  admiring 
the  constantly  shifting  colours  of  the  lake,  and  now  and  then 
tracing  the  distant  outline  of  the  Oberland  Alps,  the  prospect  is 
changed  by  a  sudden  turn  in  the  road  towards  the  land  side,  caused 
by  a  small  semicircular  indentation ;  and  we  pass  along  a  natural 
terrace,  which,  from  its  singularly  regular  and  perfect  shape,  one 
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might  fancy  had  been  artificially  prepared  for  an  enormous  amphi- 
theatre. Immediately  behind  this,  the  Jura  mountains  rise  to  a 
considerable  height,  on  a  regular  slope,  and  are  richly  wooded 
and  covered  with  the  most  beautiful  forest  trees.  Standing  in 
any  part  of  this  natural  theatre,  we  see  in  front  a  small  ex^ 
tent  of  richly  cultivated  land,  descending  to  the  lake  in  numer. 
ous  and  charming  undulations,  one  of  them  forming  a  separate  hill 
to  the  north,  crowned  with  a  few  firs.  Between  this  hill  and  the 
mountains  to  the  south  (which  there,  as  also  to  the  north,  come 
quite  to  the  water's  edge)  is  seen  a  small  chateau,  old  and  pictu* 
resque ;  while  the  smooth  calm  waters  of  the  lake,  glittering  in  the 
sun,  and  reflecting  in  some  places  a  purple,  and  in  others  a  bright 
green  colour,  are  apparently  shut  in  by  the  trees  and  mountains, 
and  give  an  inexpressible  charm  to  the  whole  scene.  But  this  is 
only  a  description  of  the  foreground ;  the  distant  pixiqiect  is  in  per- 
feet  character,  and  the  pencil  of  the  artist  could  hardly  do  justice 
to  Nature's  admirable  scenery  in  this  spot.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  lake,  which  is  nearly  five  miles  in  breadth,  the  ground  rises 
gradually  for  some  distance,  till  a  long  range  of  hills,  covered  with 
the  richest  vegetation,  forms  a  noble  and  appropriate  base  to  the 
highly  picturesque  outline  of  the  Bernese  and  Oberland  Alps,  whose 
snowy  peaks  stand  out  boldly  from  the  deep  blue  sky,  and  are 
clearly  distinguishable  from  the  clouds  by  their  more  accurate  out- 
line, which,  through  a  Swiss  atmosphere,  is  as  perfectly  and  sharply 
defined  as  if  their  distance  were  five  instead  of  fifity  miles.  Tliis 
one  prospect,  which  is  seen  to  equal  advantage,  and  with  but  little 
change,  from  all  parts  of  the  natural  amphitheatre,  is,  to  my  mind, 
the  redeeming  point  in  the  lake  of  Neuch&tel.  There  is  little  else 
of  interest,  except,  perhaps,  the  first  view  of  the  lake,  looking  up  it 
from  the  town  of  Yverdon,  at  its  foot* 

Yverdon  itself  is  pretty,  and  has  an  air  of  comfortable,  quiet  an- 
tiquity,  which  is  sufficiently  pleasing.  The  prospect  from  its  envi- 
rons commands  a  view  of  the  whole  sheet  of  water,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  towards  the  north,  shut  in  towards  the  west  by  the  Jura 
mountains,  and  open  to  the  east,  so  as  to  allow  a  tolerable  though 
distant  glimpse  of  the  Oberland  Alps. 

The  direct  road  to  Lausanne,  through  Echales  and  Assens, 
presents  nothing  of  interest ;  but  by  making  a  detour  by  Thierrens 
and  Moudon,  we  see,  perhaps,  to  as  great  advantage  as  anywhere, 
the  characteristics  of  the  sand-stone  formation,  or  moiasse,  as  it  ap* 
pears  in  the  southern  part  of  the  great  valley  of  Swits'^rland.  I 
will  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  few  words  of  remark  on  this 
route. 
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Some  distance  from  Yveidon  to  the  east,  occurs  a  considerable 
hill  of  sand,  and  the  scenery  resembles  very  much  that  of  the  new 
red  sandstone  in  the  middle  of  England ;  all  traces  of  mountains  are 
lost  sight  of,  but  the  country  is  rich,  pleasing,  and  well  cultivated. 
Here  and  there  the  extremely  incoherent  nature  of  the  deposit  is 
exhibited  by  the  appearance  of  an  insignificant  stream,  which 
has  cut  its  way  through  the  very  centre  of  the  hills,  and  left 
naked,  weather-worn,  though  still  almost  perpendicular,  difis,  as 
monuments  of  its  energy  and  the  little  resistance  it  had  met  with. 

Beyond  this,  there  occurs  nothing  remarkable  till  we  reach  the 
town  of  Moudon,  which  is,  without  exception,  the  dirtiest,  most  un. 
comfortable,  most  wretched  looking  place,  that  I  have  seen  in  Swit* 
aerland.  The  neighbourhood  is  pretty ;  and  the  road  to  Lausanne 
having  by  this  time  fallen  in  with  the  great  high  road  from  Berne, 
I  will  not  fatigue  the  reader  by  informing  him  upon  subjects  on 
which  a  guide-book  would  be  more  useful,  and  perhaps  more  accu- 
rate.   I  soon  again  found  myself  at  my  head-quarters  in  Lausanne. 


CHAPTER   IV. 
Thb  Ascckt  of  the  Dekt  d*Ocbe. 

Those  of  my  readers  who,  in  traversing  the  lake  of  Geneva,  have 
not  been  so  blinded  by  the  glories  of  Mont  Blanc  as  to  think  all 
other  mountains  beneath  their  notice  and  unworthy  of  a  place  in 
their  memory ;  and  those  especially  who  have  paused  at  Lausanne, 
and  admired  the  prospect  from  the  well-known  *'  $ignaV'  above  the 
town,  will  hardly  have  forgotten  the  outline  of  the  Dent  d'Oche. 
This  mountain — ^the  highest  of  those  rising  immediately  from  the 
lake— is  nearly  opposite  Lausanne,  though  a  little  to  the  east ;  and 
in  fine  weather  every  part  of  its  summit  is  seen  with  such  extreme 
sharpness,  and  it  looks  as  if  it  might  be  reached  with  such  facility, 
and  so  very  soon,  that  a  stranger — ^particularly  if  he  should  feel 
himself  strong  and  in  good  condition  for  walking — ^feels  almost 
ashamed  to  shrink  from  accepting  a  challenge  to  exertion  so  tempt- 
ingly held  out.  I  should  mention,  too,  that  the  distance  across  the 
lake  appears  as  nothing,  since  one  can  see  the  church  spire  and  the 
houses  of  a  village  on  the  other  side,  and  the  different  shades  of 
colour,  marking  the  variety  of  forest  trees  on  the  mountain  slope, 
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with  as  mucti  deamessand  fiidlity  ai  in  oiir  climate  would  happeo^ 
if  the  objects  were  not  more  than  half  a  mile  distant.* 

Overcome^  then^  by  the  temptation^  three  friends  and  mTielf  made 
up  our  minds,  one  fine  August  day,  that  the  next  morning  should  see 
us  in  Sardinia,  and  that  we  would  manfully^  and  in  spite  of  all  diffi. 
culties^  reach  the  wished^for  summit  before  night.  Accordingly,  in 
the  morning,  we  started ;  but-— alas  for  our  resduttans  !-^we  had 
scarcely  got  fairly  upon  the  water  when  one  of  those  stunns  which 
occasionally  come  suddenly  down  from  the  mountains,  without  a 
moment's  warning,  was  seen  approaching  from  the  head  of  the 
lake ;  and  we  had  only  just  time  to  prepare  for  the  deluge  of  rain 
that  accompanied  it,  and  were  left  to  debate  upon  the  expediency  of 
returning  and  giving  up  our  attempt.  However,  we  were  Tgi^gltfl*, 
and  could  not  think  of  acknowledging  ourselTes  beaten  ;  so  resolved 
to  go  on,  and  at  all  events  cross  the  lake.  Before  we  had  got  half* 
way  across  we  were  fated  to  undergo  another  attack  of  the  ek. 
ments ;  and  this  time  we  only  escaped  by  cutting  a  rope,  from  the 
effects  of  a  still  more  violent  gust  coming  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  former,  or  up  the  lake.  At  length,  though  not  till  af^  a  long 
passage  and  some  danger,  we  got  safely  across  and  commenced  our 
journey,  striking  at  once  into  the  woods,  which  come  down  almost 
to  the  water's  edge.  This,  indeed,  is  singular  and  unexpected,  for 
at  a  distance  the  whole  district  has  a  gloomy,  sombre,  and  almost 
barren  appearance,  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  agreeable  reality 
which  now  presented  itself.  The  forests  are  made  up  of  all  vaxie- 
ties  of  trees,  oak,  beech,  chesnut,  walnut,  and  many  others ;  and 
near  the  straggling  villages  the  vines  are  trained  upon  them  in  the 
Italian  manner,  forming  a  far  more  picturesque  object  than  the 
more  valuable  and  regular  vineyards  of  Switaerland* 

Every  thing  announeed  that  we  were  among  a  different  peopki 
There  was  a  new  cast  of  countenance,  a  new  patois,  a  change  of 
costume,  and  a  complete  change  of  habits ;  and  although  the  advan. 
tage  is,  in  all  moral  points,  infinitely  in  favour  of  the  Swiss,  yet  the 
rounded  or  oval  face,  the  intelligent  look,  and  the  keen  bright  eye  of 
the  Savoyard,  suffered  little  by  comparison  with  the  more  careful 
and  steady  appearance  of  his  Swiss  neighbour. 

Af^er  walking  for  some  time,  constantly  ascending,  we  readied 
the  limit  of  the  forest,  and  found  ourselves  about  half-way  up  a  low 
range,  of  which  the  upper  part  appeared,  from  a  distance*  to  be  the 

*  The  distance  acroM  the  lake  from  Lausanne  to  Evian  or  Toronde  (tbe 
nearest  landing  place),  is  about  eigbt  miles. 
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foot  of  the  more  rocky  mountain  we  wished  to  scale.  As  it  was 
now  raining  heavily^  we  attempted  to  obtain  shelter  and  provision ; 
but  wine,  at  least  Swiss  wiae— -which  was  the  only  wine  the  people 
knew  of-^-being  here  contrahand,  and  any  thing  like  an  inn  or  pub. 
lic-house  utterly  unknown,  we  in  vain  requested  admission  into  the 
only  decent  house  in  the  village,  and  were  discussing  our  plans 
under  the  shelter  of  a  broad  pent-house,  when  we  were  accosted  by 
a  good  Samaritan,  who  enquired  if  we  should  like  some  boiled  miik* 
Anxious  to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  boiled  milk,  and  won- 
dering whether  the  people  lived  upon  this  beverage,  we  allowed 
ourselves  to  be  conducted  into  the  interior  of  a  neighbouring  hut, 
where  a  plentiful  supply  of  soup,  eggs,  and  bread  and  cheese,  were 
the  preludes  to  a  liquor  called,  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  eau  de 
cerises — ^though  not  much  resembling  the  welLknown  ''kirschen 
wasser^'  of  Germany— >4md  a  most  portentous  bottle  of  an  indiffer- 
ent red  wine,  all  of  which  enlarged  our  ideas  very  considerably  as 
to  the  nature  of  Savoy  milk. 

Having  satisfied  our  appetites,  we  left  these  good  people,  and 
continued  our  attempts,  but  the  rain  again  baffled  us.  At  this 
altitude  the  moisture  had  not  condensed  into  drops,  but  seemed  like 
mist,  the  doud  which  enveloped  us  being  so  thick  that  no  object 
whatever,  at  a  distance  of  twenty  yards,  could  posubly  be  discerned  ; 
and  no  sooner  had  this  a  little  cleared  than  we  were  favoured  with 
a  thunder-storm  immediately  over  our  heads,  so  truly  awful  that 
we  were  but  too  willing  to  seek  shelter,  and  give  up  all  thoughts  of 
the  Dent  d'Oche  on  that  day.  Accordingly  we  turned  into  a  kind 
of  a  wretched  farm  house,  and  were  permitted  to  warm  and  dry 
ourselves  in  the  lower  part  of  a  chimney  till  the  cloud  had  passed 
away,  and  the  weather  was  a  little  more  promising.  However,  it 
was  then  quite  hopeless  to  think  of  advancing,  and  we  descended  to 
sleep  that  night  at  MeiUerie,  a  town  close  to  the  lake.  Next  morn- 
ing the  weather  was  even  more  decidedly  bad,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  return  to  Lausanne  without  accomplishing  our  purpose. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  because  we  did  not  suc- 
ceed on  this  occasion,  the  project  of  reaching  the  summit  of  the 
Dent  d'Oche  was  for  an  instant  lost  sight  of.  As  soon  as  the  wea- 
ther cleared,  which  it  did  in  a  few  days,  I  and  one  of  my  former 
companions  again  crossed  the  lake,  and,  taking  a  more  direct  line 
than  befOTe,  favoured,  too,  with  most  lovely  weather,  we  soon 
reached  the  top  of  the  inferior  ridge  already  spoken  of,  and  when 
we  had  done  so  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  the  real  stale  of 
the  case.    Instead  of  being  at  the  immediate  foot  of  the  mountain. 
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which  at  a  distance  appears  to  rise,  without  any  break,  fxom  this  low 
range,  as  a  base,  we  were  presented  with  a  most  beautiful  and  cha- 
racteristic view  of  the  mountainous  country  we  were  traversing,  and 
found  that  there  were  two  interrening  valleys  of  no  inconaideraUe 
breadth,  and  another  range  of  hills,  higher  than  that  we  had  jast 
surmounted,  before  we  should  be  at  the  mere  foot  of  the  Dent 
d'Oche  ;  and  thai  from  the  foot  there  was  much  very  severe  dimb- 
ing  before  we  could  reach  the  summit  seemed  pretty  evident,  even 
from  the  distance  at  which  we  were. 

I  cannot  easily  express  our  astonishment  at  this  unexpected  addi- 
tion to  our  labours ;  for  until  the  moment  of  reaching  this  first 
summit  there  seemed  no  reason  to  expect  more  than  a  small  natural 
plateau,  from  which,  as  from  table  land,  the  mountain  should 
rise ;  but  no  sooner  had  we  taken  one  step  beyond  the  summit  than 
there  suddenly  burst  upon  the  view  one  of  the  most  striking,  varied, 
and  beautiful  prospects  of  mountain  scenery,  ever  presented  to  the 
eye.  I  will  endeavour  to  give  some  idea  of  the  nature,  at  least,  of 
this  charming  panorama :— Immediately  beyond  and  to  the  south  of 
our  position,  was  a  descent  much  more  precipitous  than  oar  ascent 
had  been ;  and  this  terminated  in  a  broken  rocky  valley,  shut  in  by 
a  bold  escarpment  of  rock,  running  in  a  straight  line  for  some  dis- 
tance. To  the  right  this  valley  widened,  and  was  in  some  parts 
covered  with  com.fields,  and  in  others  evidently  used  for  pasturage, 
though  there  was  no  trace  of  man  and  no  village  in  sight.  Towaid 
the  south-west  and  west  the  valley  was  hemmed  in  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  separate  mountain  peaks  of  the  most  picturesque  outlines, 
clothed  with  grass  on  their  summits,  but  having  abundance  of  pine 
forest  on  their  steep  slopes.  Beyond,  among,  and  behind  these, 
arose  still  higher  and  more  fanciful  mountains,  naked,  rugged,  and 
sometimes  just  tipped  with  the  most  delicate  white;  while  in  the 
extreme  back-ground  one  might  distinguish  the  mantles  of  eternal 
snow  wrapping  round  the  shoulders  of  more  lofty  eminences,  and 
giving  an  appropriate  finish  to  the  prospect  in  that  direction* 

When,  after  dwelling  on  this  delightful  scenery,  we  turned  to  trace 
the  valley  towards  the  east,  it  was  seen  reduced  to  a  narrow  gorge, 
apparently  dosed  in  at  no  great  distance,  but,  as  we  afterwards 
found,  really  making  a  turn  towards  the  south,  and  opening  oot 
into  another  scene  of  pastoral  and  cultivated  beauty.  The  view 
northwards  was  again  completely  different,  and  included  the  whole 
extent  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  a  prospect  extending  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  across  the  cultivated  undulations,  which  render  the 
great  valley  of  Switi^erland  so  valuable  and  so  beautifuL 
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By  the  time  we  left  tbe  spot  whence  all  these  views  may  be  ad- 
mired,  it  was  already  past  three  o'clock,  and  we  began  to  calculate 
the  chances  of  our  not  arriving  at  the  summit  of  our  wishes,  at  all 
events,  on  that  evening,  although  we  were  little  aware  even  then 
of  the  distance  that  still  remained.  However,  we  attempted  to  get 
on  by  descending  into  the  narrow  gorge,  as  the  first  thing  was  to 
cross  the  range  which  separated  us  from  the  view  of  our  mountain. 
This  was  a  task  neither  easy  nor  devoid  of  danger,  as  the  rock  was 
naked  and  very  precipitous.  After  some  time  we  reached  the  bottom, 
and  found  it,  as  might  have  been  anticipated  at  that  season,  the  dry 
bed  of  a  water-course.  This  we  traced  towards  its  source  for  a 
considerable  distance,  and  at  last,  af^er  an  hour's  walk,  arrived  at 
one  of  the  chalet. villages  u^ed  in  the  summer,  when  the  herds  are 
on  the  mountains,  for  the  mutual  accommodation  of  men  and  cattle. 
Here  we  feasted  upon  milk  curds  and  cheese,  and  might  have  de- 
voured a  quantity  of  their  bread,  could  we  but  have  persuaded  our 
stomachs  that  the  black,  pasty,  sour  stuff  put  before  us,  was  reaUy 
bread,  and  not  soft  day.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  did  very  well, 
and  afterwards  crossed,  without  much  difficulty,  the  second  ridge, 
which  had  so  much  annoyed  us,  and  found  ourselves,  towards  sun. 
set,  really  within  sight  of  the  noble  mountain  to  scale  which  we  had 
taken  such  pains. 

In  reaching  the  plateau  from  which  the  teeth  seem  to  spring,  we 
had  had  very  severe  work  ;  and  by  the  time  we  fairly  arrived  at  the 
spot  whence  the  climbing  must  begin,  the  sun  was  setting,  we  were 
far  from  human  habitations,  and,  indeed,  hardly  knew  where  we 
might  find  any  village  to  serve  as  sleeping.quarters  for  the  night. 
Guessing,  in  some  measure,  at  the  direction,  we  pushed  on,  how- 
ever, and  at  length  saw  two  neat-looking  chalets  on  the  moun- 
tain side,  not  very  far  off.  On  arriving  at  these,  we  called  in  vain 
for  some  time,  but  discovered  at  length  that  the  little  settle- 
ment, from  which  we  had  hoped  so  much,  was  deserted.  We 
consulted  at  first  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  break 
open  these  huts  and  make  sure,  at  all  events,  of  the  ihelier  they 
would  afford ;  but  seeing  a  light  in  the  distance,  it  was  finally  re- 
solved that  we  should  make  for  that,  and  try  one  more  chance. 
This  light,  fortunately,  proceeded  from  another  chalet,  which  we 
reached  with  some  difficulty,  and  found  inhabited  by  four  men, 
who  were  smoking  and  drinking  as  they  sat  in  bed,  nearly  naked,  in 
an  atmosphere  which  more  nearly  resembled  that  of  the  inside  of  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water  than  any  other  thai  can  be  conceived.  Com- 
fortable as  they  were,  however,  these  really  hospitable  people  did 
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not  hesitate  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  assist  us.  One  of  them  got 
up  and  accompanied  us  some  little  distance^  leading  us  to  llie  path— - 
that  isy  the  water-course ;  by  following  whidi,  we  were  told^  we 
should  in  time  arrive  at  a  village.  We  parted  with  our  good-na- 
tured  friends^  and  attempted  to  keep  in  the  direction  indicated  ;  bat 
it  soon  appeared  that  although  a  stream  of  water  might  be  a  good 
guide^  it  was  a  bad  companion  ;  for^  besides  being  very  noisy  and 
talkative^  it  was  too  much  given  to  put  itsdf  in  our  way  at  sun- 
dry little  turns  to  make  us  anauous  to  keep  up  a  closer  acquaintance 
than  was  necessary.  A  pine  forest,  too,  which  we  next  came  to,  in. 
creased  our  difficulties,  for  the  trees  grew  quite  down  to  the  water's 
edge ;  and  to  thread  our  way  without  continually  walking  through 
deep  pools  of  water,  was  by  no  means  an  easy  tadc.  However,  a 
dark  night  and  the  prospect  of  shelter,  to  say  nothing  of  sundry  in. 
timations  of  the  expediency  of  supper,  reconciled  us  to  a  walk 
which,  I  really  think,  few  would  have  attempted  in  broad  day.ligfat 

Our  efforts  were  rewarded  with  success ;  for  we  at  last  discovered 
an  artificial  arrangement  of  planks,  forming  the  rudest  of  bridges, 
and,  satisfied  with  this  indication  of  man,  we  went  on  more  cheer- 
fully,  until  my  companion  distinguished  at  a  distance,  against  the 
clear  blue  sky,  certain  leaves  and  branches  which  he  decided  must 
belong  to  a  cherry-tree.  His  conclusion  proved  well  founded,  and 
the  sight  of  a  chimney  not  long  after  told  us  how  nearly  we  were 
approaching  the  termination  of  our  labours. 

We  soon  made  known  our  wants,  and  on  explainiug  that  we  were 
benighted  travellers,  the  good  people  put  fresh  sticks  on  the  fire ; 
for  even  in  the  height  of  summer  the  evenings  are  cold  on  this 
mountain  district :  and  we  all  sat  round  the  low  hearth,  discussing 
the  best  thing  to  be  done ;  the  good  people  regretting  that  they  had 
no  accommodation  to  offer,  and  advising  us  to  go  on  still  to  the  vil. 
lage,  which  was  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  distant,  and 
where  we  should  be  more  comfortable  than  any  where  else  in  the 
neighbourhood,  since  there  was  a  house  built  of  stone,  and  belong, 
to  a  rich  and  very  important  person.    As  our  informant  had  really 
no  room  unoccupied  in  the  place  of  his  present  abode  (though  he 
himself  was  also  an  important  person— vice-syndic  of  the  commune — 
and  residing  for  the  summer  in  his  viUa,  not  without  an  eye,  most 
likely,  to  the  preservation  of  his  flocks  and  herds),  we  made  up  our 
minds  to  proceed,  but  were  not  suffered  to  depart  alone,  as  M.  le  Vi^a. 
Syndica  insisted  upon  walking  with  us  the  rest  of  the  way,  lest  any 
other  mistake  should  be  made.    We  arrived,  therefore,  in  due  time, 
at  the  village,  and  parted  with  our  guide  on  the  most  friendly 
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terms,  after  he  had  done  us  the  kindness  of  pointing  out,  among  the 
few  miserable  cabins,  that  which  was  constructed  of  hewn  stone,  a 
luxury  of  building  evidently  looked  upon  as  quite  unusual.  We 
soon  obtained  entrance  into  this  noble  mansion,  though  not  without 
some  alarm,  when  we  first  entered,  lest  we  had,  by  mistake,  vio- 
lated the  sanetuary  of  the  pig-stye,  but  that  it  was  only  the  kitchen 
was  soon  made  evident  by  the  savoury  fumes  of  garlic  saluting  our 
hungry  nostrils.  As  soon  as  our  eyes  had  become  accustomed  to 
the  darkness  visible  of  this  smoky  interior,  we  saw  seated  around 
a  wood  fire  three  complete  generations  of  sturdy  Savoyards.*-* 
There  was  the  aged  grandfather,  and  the  still  more  antiquated 
looking  old  crone  of  a  grandmother,  far  past  all  active  exertion,  but 
leaning  over  and  enjoying  the  genial  warmth  of  the  dying  embers. 
Those  of  the  middle  generation  were  more  actively  employed,  pre. 
paring  the  evening  meal  for  the  family ;  while  the  younger  party 
of  boys  and  girls  were  all  busy  picking  hemp. 

Our  entrance  hardly  disturbed  the  arrangements :  it  was  evidently 
quite  a  matter  of  course  that,  if  we  were  travellers  who  had  lost 
our  way,  we  should  take  up  our  lodging  with  them ;  and  about  the 
first  question  asked  us  was,  not  if  we  would  take  supper,  but  if  we 
liked  onions  in  our  soup.  Having  answered  this  important  cuestion 
satisfactorily,  we  soon  saw  the  process  of  cookery  commenced.  The 
copper  stew-pan  was  placed  on  the  fire,  a  lump  of  fat  first  put  in, 
then  a  large  onion  carefully  sliced  into  the  fat,  and  afterwards  about 
a  tableqpoonful  of  meal  stirred  into  this  curious  mixture.  When 
the  ingredients  had  been  properly  mingled  into  one  harmonious 
whole,  about  two  quarts  of  water  were  added,  and  the  mess  stirred 
till  it  boiled.  Then  a  few  slices  of  bread  concluded  the  important 
process,  and  our  supper  was  prepared.  Afterwards  we  were  pro. 
vided  with  a  very  tolerable  bed,  and  next  morning  breakfast,  to  ena. 
ble  us  to  contend  with  the  fatigues  of  the  day.  We  staited  early, 
banning  the  ascent  by  folbwing  a  very  steep  road  along  the  flanks 
of  a  fine  forest,  and  just  at  the  edge  of  a  deep  rocky  gorge ;  and  in 
the  course  of  an  hour  we  had  worked  our  way  round  the  upper  part 
of  this  goige,  by  the  aid  of  an  intelligent  little  Savoyard,  whose 
bright  laughing  eye,  clear  dark  complexion,  and  round  face,  were 
well  set  ofi*  by  his  picturesque  rags,  and  appropriately  crowned  by 
the  broad-brimmed  straw  hat  universal  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

This  little  fellow  seemed  well  acquainted  with  the  wild  animals 
inhabiting  his  native  forests ;  but  our  medium  of  communication 
was  not  so  complete  as  to  enable  us  to  gain  all  the  information  we 
widied.    The  Savoy  patois  one  might  fancy  to  be  a  mixture  of 
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French  words  with  Italian  pronunciation^  and  Italian  words 
sounding  like  French ;  and  it  is  almost  incomprehensible  without 
great  practice.  However^  we  learnt  that  faears^  wolves,  badgen^ 
wild  cats,  hares,  and  foxes,  are  all  occasionally  met  with  ;  and  (bete 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  extensive  and  almost  impenetrable 
forests,  quite  untrodden  by  man,  must  shelter  abundance  of  game ; 
since  the  absence  of  the  great  enemy — ^man — ^requires  and  allows 
of  the  existence  of  a  considerable  variety  of  inferior  ones.  On 
our  way  up  the  side  of  the  gorge  we  saw  many  waterfalls,  and 
heard  many  more.  Few  sounds  are  more  striking,  or  break  the 
stillness  of  an  uninhabited  district  with  finer  effect,  than  the  rush 
of  falling  waters,  mingling  with  the  hoarse  murmurs  of  the  wind, 
moaning  and  sighing  as  it  passes  through  extensive  and  unbroken 
forests,  and  sweeping  along  without  anything  but  rocks  and  trees  to 
impede  its  course. 

Having  reached  the  upper  part  of  the  go^,  we  now  found  our. 
selves  about  a  mile  from  the  elevated  plateau,  out  of  which  the 
principal  peaks  called  the  Dents  d'Oche  seem  to  spring,  rising,  as 
they  really  do,  like  enormous  teeih,  and  looking  ao  predpitoos  on 
all  sides  that,  even  when  one  is  close  to  them,  there  is  no  apparent 
means  of  reaching  their  pointed  summits. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  these  singular  peaks  more  acco- 
rately  than  by  comparing  them  to  the  triangular  serrated  teeth  of 
some  kinds  of  sharks,  as  they  are  naturally  set  in  the  animal's  jaw. 
The  highest  of  the  peaks  rises,  perhaps,  as  much  as  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  plateau,  and  the  two  others  are  also  of  very  great  height 
Their  nearly  vertical  faces  are  in  an  east  and  west  direction;  and 
although  they  appear  nearly  as  unapproachable  on  the  one  side  ss 
on  the  other,  it  is  towards  the  south  that  the  ascent  must  be  made, 
and  it  is  an  ascent  not  without  great  danger  and  extreme  difficoltj. 
We  hired  a  guide  from  a  neighbouring  chalet,  and  soon  commenced 
climbing.  The  first  part  of  the  way  is  comparatively  easy,  and  is 
marked  by  a  foot  tradi  for  sheep,  goats,  &c ;  but  this,  after  a  short 
time,  ceases,  and  then  one  is  obliged  to  get  on  in  any  way  upon 
hands  and  knees ;  sometimes  crawling  over  sharp  looae  stones,  at 
others,  sinking  in  the  crisp,  lately-fallen  snow ;  and  occasionally 
stepping  cautiously  upon  tufu  of  coarse,  wet,  slippery  grass,  which 
threatened  every  moment  to  give  way  beneath  our  feet.  After  ad- 
vancing for  about  half  an  hour  in  this  way,  we  reached  the  fint 
summit,  and  had  then  to  complete  our  labours  by  crawling  carefiilly 
along  a  narrow  ridge  of  not  more  than  four  or  five  feet  in  breadth, 
with  a  precipice  on  each  side  descending  almost  perpendicularly  to  a 
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distance  of  several  hundred  feet  By  advancing  along  this  parapet^ 
we  at  length  attained  the  highest  point. 

The  view  from  the  summit  is^  of  course^  very  extensive^  and  to. 
wards  the  Swiss  side  of  the  lake  of  Geneva  almost  boundless  ;  but 
towards  the  south  the  intervening  mountains  are  loo  near  and  too 
lofty  to  allow  of  our  having  that  view  of  the  valley  of  Chamounix 
and  the  Mont  Blanc  which  we  had  fondly  anticipated,  and  which, 
perhaps,  more  than  anything  else,  excited  us  to  overcome  all  diifi. 
culties.  We  had,  indeed,  no  lack  of  mountains  to  amuse  us; 
for  the  whole  country,  for  many  miles,  and  farther  than  the  eye 
could  reach,  is  without  the  slightest  vestige  of  plain  ground,  or  even 
of  a  valley  with  a  greater  width  than  a  few  hundred  yards.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  snow  upon  the  sides  and  tops  of  the  neighbour^ 
ing  peaks,  and  the  mountains  in  the  distance  were  some  of  them  com« 
pletely  covered.  Our  altitude  was  about  7>800  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea ;  and  the  number  of  elevations — between  six  and  eight 
thousand  feet — which  occur  within  the  circuit  of  a  few  square 
miles,  render  the  prospect  from  hence,  perhaps,  more  extraordinary, 
than^  though  not  so  striking  as,  that  from  other  and  more  cele- 
brated poinU^'-vue  in  the  neighbourhood  of  higher  mountains. 

During  the  whole  morning  that  we  spent  upon  the  ascending  and 
admiring  part  of  our  day's  journey,  we  were  favoured  with  the 
most  beautiful  weather  imaginable.  While  on  the  top,  we  saw 
several  small  clouds  at  a  great  distance  beneath  us,  some  of  them  so 
exceedingly  delicate  in  their  structure,  that  the  outline  of  a  moun- 
tain, or  the  colour  of  a  forest,  could  be  seen  through  them.  It  was 
very  pretty  and  interesting,  to  watch  (as  we  had  the  opportu- 
nity  of  doing)  the  gradual  formation  of  a  cloud  out  of  the  thin 
mist  constantly  rising  from  the  forests,  when  the  sun  was  shining 
brightly  and  warmly  upon  them.  At  first,  a  greyish  tint,  giving 
the  slightest  conceivable  obscurity  to  the  outline  of  the  dark-green 
patch  of  forest,  was  all  that  could  be  noticed.  Soon  this  would  be- 
come more  decided ;  and  the  warm  vapours,  slowly  condensing,  pre- 
sented a  fiocculent  appearance,  which,  in  a  very  short  time,  became 
more  decidedly  cloud-like ;  and  before  long  would  move  off  bodily 
in  a  shape  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  frame. work  upon  which 
it  was  formed.  After  a  time,  the  same  thing  would  take  place 
again  ;  and  thus  the  moisture  be  gradually  evaporated  from  these 
great  receptacles,  which  were  thus  again  ready  for  the  subsequent 
rain,  when  their  produce  is  once  more  returned  to  them. 

The  descent  was  not,  as  we  feared  it  might  be,  more  dangerous 
than  the  ascent.    Our  guide  took  us  to  a  spot  where  the  action  of 
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tlie  weather  or  some  other  natural  cause,  had  woro  away  the  rock  in 
one  place ;  and  the  stones  and  dehria  heing  very  ahundant,  and  lyiog 
upon  the  face  of  the  predpioe  with  a  natural  incHnalion,  we  coald, 
hj  merely  planting  our  feet  firmly,  descend  by  our  own  gravity  at  a 
moderate  pace,  and  thus  slide  down  a  deeliTity  which  it  would  be 
quite  hopeless  to  attempt  to  climb  up.  During  our  deaoent  we  saw 
a  few  ptarmigans,  and,  while  on  the  top,  several  large  birds  of 
prey,  which  (though  I  do  not  venture  to  assert  it  too  positively) 
might  have  been  eagles. 

We  returned  by  nearly  the  same  route  that  we  had  followed  in 
our  ascent,  till  we  reached  the  village  of  our  last  night's  adventare; 
and  then  continuing  in  this  valley — ^which  is  extremely  pret^,  and 
much  better  cultivated  than  any  other  part  of  Saroy  we  had  seen— 
we  reached  in  the  erening  the  village  of  £vian,  and  crossed  the  lake 
by  moonlight  to  Lausanne,  much  gratified  by  our  trip,  and  not  a 
little  pleased  that  we  had  triumphed  over  the  threatening  teeth, 
which  might  well  have  alarmed  more  hardy  mountaineers  than 
ourselves. 

D.  T.  A. 


ESSAY    ON    THE    ORIGIN    AND    PROGRESS   OF 

ANIMAL    MAGNETISM. 

BY   THE    BEV.   HENBY   CHBISTMAS,   MJL 

The  most  important^  as  well  as  the  most  interesting  light  in  whidi 
magic  can  be  viewed,  is  its  supposed  connection  with  medical  science 
—A  connection  which  was  not,  in  the  b^inning,  to  be  treated  with 
ridicule.  It  could  not  even  be  rejected,  much  less  derided,  until  an 
increased  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy  bad  taught  mankind  at 
least  to  conjecture  where  might  be  the  bounds  of  their  power  over 
natural  substances.  When  Bacon  declared  the  probability  of  those 
wonders  which  seemed  so  impossibly  to  his  contemporaries,  he  was 
supposed  to  mean  that  in  subsequent  periods  magic  would  be  openly 
and  successfully  practised ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  to  the  credit  of  his 
discernment  that  he  so  well  calculated  the  probable  limits  of  scientific 
acquirement.     Fifty  years  ago,  had  any  writer  said  that  in  the  coarse 
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of  half  a  century  it  would  be  possible  to  go  from  London  to  Bristol 
in  two  hours,  he  would  have  been  generally  disbelieyed  ;  but  if  his 
learning  and  wisdom  in  other  respects  had  caused  any  one  to  give  cre- 
dit to  him  in  this,  the  difficulty  would  only  have  been  solved  by  sup- 
posing the  aid  of  infernal  power.  Now,  though  no  one  has  yet  wit- 
nessed so  rapid  a  rate  of  travelling,  we  are,  when  told  of  its  probable 
accomplishment,  by  no  means  unwilling  to  believe  it.  There  is  one 
sense  in  which  we  must  always  acknowledge  '<  occult  causes"  and  "  oc- 
cult properties,"  although  we  no  longer  call  them  by  names  so  mystical. 
Medicines  are  administered  every  day,  at  whose  mode  of  operating 
we  cannot  even  g^ess :  we  have  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  probable  result, 
and  with  this  it  is  very  likely  we  must  for  ever  be  content.  We  can 
hardly  say  what  is  and  what  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  human  in- 
vestigation ;  but  if  we  consider  the  extreme  difficulty  which  invests 
many  subjects — such,  for  example,  as  the  effect  of  volition  upon  the 
nerves,  and  through  them  on  the  muscles,  the  nature  of  animal  life, 
and  many  others  which  might  be  instanced— -we  shall  hardly  expect 
even  an  approximation  to  the  truth. 

These  considerations,  while  they  may  prevent  our  looking  with 
contempt  on  the  superstitions  from  which  even  the  philosophers  of 
the  middle  ages  were  not  wholly  free,  cannot  fairly  be  adduced  to  ex- 
cuse the  same  notions  in  the  present  day.  And  we  are,  therefore, 
entitled,  whenever  any  claims  of  the  kind  are  set  up,  to  treat  those 
who  assert  them  either  as  enthusiasts  or  impostors.  The  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries  have,  however,  produced  their  wonder- 
workers in  the  way  of  medical  magic ;  and  the  most  curious  instance 
on  record,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  is  Animal  Magnet- 
ism. The  effects  which  were  certainly  produced  by  the  animal  mag- 
netisers,  the  number  and  importance  of  those  who  avowed  their  belief 
in  it,  and  the  lengtli  of  time  during  which  it  flourished,  make  it  well 
worthy  of  consideration.  The  virtues  of  the  loadstone  had  been 
grreatly  extolled  by  the  ancients ;  it  had  been  even  declared  possessed 
of  a  rational  soul,  and  capable  of  great  moral  agencies  over  the  hu- 
man constitution.  Probably  on  account  of  its  attracting  iron,  it  was 
supposed  to  be  endowed  witii  a  general  power  of  attraction ;  and  was 
hence  used  to  heal  dissensions  in  families,  to  excite  love,  and  to  pro- 
mote friendship.  In  a  case  like  this,  and  in  an  age  like  that  of  which 
we  speak,  any  analogy,  however  slight,  was  a  sufficient  foundation  for 
a  belief  in  such  qualities ;  they  could  not  be  too  absurd  to  be  credited, 
and  if  a  cause  was  asked,  the  '^  occult  properties  of  nature"  was  an 
answer  always  ready  and  always  satisfactory.    Many  of  these  notions 
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came  down  to  later  times.     Paracelsua,  in  hia  Archidosorvtn^  gives 
such  a  list  of  remedies  as  may  even  match  those  of  Pliny ;  but  when 
he  speaks  of  the  loadstone  he  becomes,  if  not  very  correct,  at  least 
not  very  unreasonable.     Trusting  to  its  power  of  attracting  iron,  he 
orders  it  to  be  reduced  to  a  powder,  and  applied,  in  the  shape  of  a 
plaster,  to  wounds,  in  order  to  draw  out  the  partidea  of  iron  whidi 
might  by  abrasion  remain  in  the  flesh.    The  idea  that  this  remedy  was 
an  effective  one  was  so  strong  that,  though  Dr.  Gilbert,  of  Colches- 
ter, wrote  expressly  against  it  so  far  back  as  1600,  demcmatratiiig 
that  by  being  pulverized  it  was  deprived  of  its  attractive  force,  it  con- 
tinued in  vogue  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  later,  and  is  not, 
among  the  lower  classes,  altogether  discontinued  in  the  present  day. 
Paracelsus  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  medical  virtues  lodged  in 
the  magnet,  that  there  were  but  few  diseases  which  he  considered 
would  not  yield  to  its  attractive  power ;  and  thoae  few  were  soon 
added  by  Van  Helmont  and  his  other  disdples.     It  seems  singular 
that  they  did  not  congratulate  themselves  upon  having,  in  this  mine- 
ral, obtained  the  elixir  of  life.     The  sdence  of  magnetism  had  by  this 
time  beg^  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  philosophical  world ;  and 
those  remarkable  facts  which  it  developed,  and  which  were  already 
ascertained,  presented  a  basis  sufficiently  broad  for  the  erection  of 
many  fanciful  and  ingenious  theories.     The  idea  was  soon  caught 
that  magnetism  was  a  subtle,  invisible  fluid,  passing  through  the 
whole  universe,  and  which,  though  only  as  yet  known  through  the 
medium  of  the  loadstone  and  iron,  was  yet  existing  and  operating  in 
every  other  substance.    Kircher  entertained  this  opinion,  and  distin- 
guishes accordingly  between  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  magnet- 
ism.   As,  however,  the  loadstone  was  the  only  substance  known 
through  which  any  magnetic  experiments  could  be  made,  physt- 
dans  were  obliged  to  exhibit  mineral  magnetism  alone  in  cases  of  dis- 
ease, trusting  to  the  sameness  of  the  fluid,  and  the  gentleness  of  its 
operation  in  this  state. 

M.  le  Noble,  a  French  ecclesiastic,  obtained  great  celebrity,  in 
1775,  from  his  mode  of  applying  the  magnet  in  cases  of  nervous  and 
spasmodic  affections,  particularly  in  tic  douloureux.  His  plan  was,  to 
cause  powerful  but  light  magnets  to  be  worn  in  the  dress,  near  the 
parts  disordered;  as,  for  instance,  in  caps,  for  nervous  headache. 
His  success  being  noticed,  he  was  induced  to  apply,  in  1777,  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Medicine  in  Paris,  and  to  request  that  a  committee 
appointed  by  that  body  would  examine  the  virtues  of  his  magnetic 
dresses.    The  request  was  complied  with.    M.  Andry  and  M.  Thou- 
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ret  were  appointed  as  a  committee,  and,  after  a  long  and  patient  in- 
vestigation, delivered  a  report  greatly  in  favour  of  the  plan  pursued 
by  M.  le  Noble. 

While  this  was  going  on  at  Paris,  a  Jesuit  at  Vienna  had  made  use 
of  magnetised  steel  plates,  in  medical  cases,  with  considerable  success* 
This  man,  whose  name  was  Hell,  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  of 
an  empiric,  if  not  wholly  so ;  for  he  attributed  the  success  which  he 
obtained,  not  so  much  to  the  magnetic  fluid,  as  to  the  peculiar  shape 
of  his  plates.  Among  those  who  witnessed  his  practice,  and,  in  fact^ 
assisted  in  it,  was  Anton  Mesmer,  a  man  who  had  taken  his  degree 
of  M.D.  at  the  University  of  Vienna  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  and 
who  had  commenced  his  medical  career  by  writing  a  treatise  '*  On 
the  Influence  of  the  Planets  on  the  Human  Body."  This,  which 
shows  the  nature  of  Mesmer's  studies,  may  be  regarded  as  a  first  step 
towards  those  doctrines  which  he  subsequently  maintained.  Mesmer 
employed  the  plates  which  Hell  had  made ;  and  having  performed 
some  remarkable  cures,  he  attributed  them  to  his  mode  of  employing 
the  plates,  and  to  the  magnetic  fluid  which  they  contained.  Hell 
published  the  results  of  Mesmer's  experiments,  but  gave  only  as  a 
cause  the  form  which  he  had  himself  devised  for  the  plates.  Mes- 
mer replied,  and  Hell  rejoined ;  and  as  notoriety  appears  to  have 
been  Mesmer's  aim,  he  was  not  much  disappointed  when  the  victory 
was  evidently  Hell's. 

While  the  dispute  between  these  two  quacks  continued,  Mesmer 
was  always  writing  and  talking  about  his  pretended  discoveries.  Had 
Mesmer  been  a  truly  philosophical  enquirer,  he  would  have  been  pro- 
nounced on  the  very  verge  of  an  important  discovery,  so  singular  are 
some  of  his  assertions.  '*  /  have  observed^"  says  he,  **  thai  the  mag- 
netic matter  ie  ahnaet  the  same  as  the  electric  flfdd^  and  that  it  may 
he  propagated  in  the  same  manner  as  this^  hy  means  of  intermedi" 
ate  bodies*'  It  has  been  suspected  in  our  own  day,  and,  indeed,  more 
than  suspected,  that  magnetism  and  electricity  are,  in  fact,  one  and 
the  same  fluid  seen  under  different  circumstances.^  But  the  charac- 
ter of  Mesmer  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  his  remark  was  more  than 
a  chance  illustration ;  the  very  next  words  destroy  the  illusion : — 
'^  Steel  is  not  the  only  substance  adapted  for  the  purpose ;  I  have 
rendered  bread,  paper^  wool,  silk,  leaUier,  stones,  glass,  wood,  men, 
dogs,  in  short,  everything  I  touched,  magnetic  to  such  an  extent  tbat 


*  See  Prof.  Bftrlow*8  paper,  <*On  the  probable  Electric  Origin  of  all  the 
Phenomena  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism,"  PhiL  Traru.,  1831. 
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these  substances  prodaced  the  same  effects  as  the  loadstone  oa  the 
diseased.    I  have  charged  jars  with  magnetic  matter  in  the  same  way 
as  is  done  with  electricity."     This  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  ad. 
dressed  to  a  friend  at  Vienna  (M.  Unser),  and  toch  were  the  state- 
ments which  he  made  in  varioos  commanications  to  the  learned  sod- 
eties  of  Europe,  praying  them  to  examine  his  pretensions^  as  the 
Royal  Society  of  Medicine  in  P^s  had  done  those  of  M.  le  Noble« 
All  these,  save  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  treated  the  appli- 
cation with  silent  contempt ;  and  that,  by  way  of  answer,  refuted  his 
theory.    It  may  be  remarked  that  the  chief  case  upon  which  Mesmer 
relied  was  that  of  a  Madlle.  (Esterline,  who  had  been  for  some  years 
living  in  his  house.    This  young  lady,  who  was,  he  tells  us,  suffering 
under  a  horrible  complication  of  disorders,  recovered  by  his  magnetie 
treatment ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  account  is  such  as  to  imply 
that  she  was  cured  by  a  very  skilful  application  of  the  mi^etie  fluid. 
But  so  aburd  were  his  ideas  of  the  magnet^  and  the  mode  of  condQcfe- 
ing  the  fluid,  that  his  whole  theory  was  riiown  to  be  unworthy  of  re- 
ception by  the  Academy.    Finding  that  so  inconsistent  a  scheme 
would  not  at  all  answer  his  purpose — ^finding,  in  fact,  that  the  sden- 
tiiic  men  of  that  day  were  too  addicted  to  close  investigation  to  allow 
any  falsehood  to  be  propagated  under  the  mask  of  scienco— Dr.  Mes- 
mer adroitly  altered  his  plan,  declared  that  the  Berlin  Academy  had 
altogether  misunderstood  him,  and  having  thus  rescued  himself  from 
the  grasp  of  philosophical  enquiry,  he  took  refuge  in  a  profundity 
which  would  not  have  disgraced  Paracelsus  himsdf.    He  now  came 
forward  with  a  new  theory — not  avowedly  so»  but  yet  greatly  difier- 
ing  from  that  which  he  had  hitherto  maintained.    The  magnet  was 
the  instrument  in  his  hands,  he  said,  of  conducting  not  only  the  mag- 
netic fluid  commonly  so  called,  but  another  subtle  influence,  which  he 
called  Animal  Magnetism,  and  which  he  uniformly  refbsed  to  ex- 
plain.    He  considered  this  influence,  if  not  centred,  at  least  highly 
concentrated,  in  his  own  person  ;  and  he  republished  his  observatioos 
on  the  case  of  Madlle.  CEsterline,  in  a  form  accommodated  to  this 
new  theory.     While  thus  employed  at  Vienna,  he  was  not  idle  in  ex- 
perimentalizing ;  but  failing  in  his  attempts  to  cure  some  eminent 
persons,  and  having  involved  himself  in  a  dispute  with  many  of  the 
faculty  at  that  city ;  and  being,  moreover,  rather  discouraged  by  the 
court,  and  looked  upon  with  great  disdain  by  the  learned,  he  left 
Austria,  and,  after  travelling  in  many  parts  of  Germany  and  Switaer- 
land,  finally  settled  at  Paris* 
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Sprongel"*  says  that  having  undertaken  to  cure  a  girl  named  Para- 
dis  (a  pensioner  of  the  empress)  of  blindness,  he,  on  declaring  that 
he  bad  succeeded,  was  found,  on  examination,  to  have  been  guilty  of 
suck  gross  imposture  as  to  receive  an  imperial  order  to  leave  Vienna 
in  twenty-four  hours.    At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  begin- 
ing  of  1778,  he  left  Austria,  and  went  to  Paris.     Here  he  at  once 
entered  upon  practise,  and  wrote,  in  1779  his  *'  Memoire  sur  la  de- 
couverte  du  Magnetisme  Animal,"  in  which  he  expresses  himself  as 
follows : — ^'  The  magnetic  fluid  is  a  fluid  universally  difliiaed ;  it  is 
the  medium  of  a  mutual  influence  between  the  heavenly  bodies ;  it  is 
so  continuous  as  to  have  no  end ;  its  subtlety  admits  of  no  compa- 
rison ;  it  is  capable  of  receiving,  propagating,  communicating,  all  the 
impressions  of  motion ;  it  is  susceptible  of  flux  and  reflux.     The  ani- 
mal body  experiences  the  efiects  of  this  agent ;  and  it  is  by  insinuate 
ing  itself  into  the  substance  of  the  nerves  that  it  affects  them  imme- 
diately.   There  are,"  he  observed,  ^  particularly  in  the  human  body, 
properties  analogous  to  those  of  the  magnet ;  and  in  it  are  discerned 
poles  equally  different  and  opposite.     The  acUon  and  the  virtues  of 
Animal  Magnetism  may  be  communicated  from  one  body  to  other 
bodies,  animate  and  inanimate.     This  action  takes  place  at  a  remote 
distance,  without  the  aid  of  any  intermediate  body ;  it  is  increased, 
reflected    by  mirrors;    communicated,  propagated,  augmented  by 
sound ;  its  virtues  may  be  accumulated,  concentrated,  transported. 
Although  this  fluid  is  universal,  all  animated  bodies  are  not  equally 
sosoeptible  of  it ;  there  are  even  some,  though  a  very  small  number, 
which  have  properties  so  opposite,  that  their  very  presence  de- 
stroys all  the  effects  of  this  fluid  on  other  bodies.    Animal  Mag- 
netism is  capable  of  healing  diseases  of  the  nerves  immediately,  and  all 
other  diseases  mediately ;  it  perfects  the  action  of  medicines ;  it  excites 
and  directs  salutary  crises  in  such  a  manner  that  the  physician  may 
render  himself  master  of  them.     By  its  means,  he  knows  the  state  of 
health  of  each  individual,  and  judges  with  certainty  of  the  origin,  the 
nature,  and  the  progress  of  the  most  complicated  diseases ;  he  pre- 
vents their  increase,  and  succeeds  in  healing  them  without  at  any 
time  exposing  his  patient  to  dangerous  effects  or  troublesome  conse- 
quences, whatever  be  the  age,  the  temperament,  and  the  sex.t"     And 
in  the  preface  to  the  sam^  wcnrk  he  unhesitating  declares, ''  In  Ani- 


*  Sondsehriben  uber  Thier,  Mag.,  p.  104. 
f  Memoire,  p.  74. 
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mal  MagnetiBin,  nature  presents  an  unusual  method  of  healing  and 
preserving  mankind.*' 

As  a  commentary  on  these  assertions,  we  may  notice  the  interview 
which  took  place  between  Mesmer  and  Dr.  Ingenhousz.  The  doe- 
tor  had,  it  appears  from  Mesmer's  account,  spoken  slightingly  of  the 
magnetic  theory,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  recommend  him  not  to 
publish  his  experiments ;  the  reply  was,  ^  come  and  see  them  your- 
self;"  and  a  relapse  of  Madlle.  CEsterline,  who  was  resident  in  Mes- 
mer's house  at  the  time,  afforded  an  admirable  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
play of  his  magnetic  process.  Dr.  Ingenhousa  came.  *^  The  patient," 
says  Mesmer,  ''  was  then  in  a  faint  accompanied  with  convulsions. 
I  informed  him  that  this  was  a  fovourable  occasion  for  him  to  con- 
vince himself  of  the  existence  of  the  principle  which  I  had  announced 
to  him^  and  of  the  property  which  he  himself  possessed  of  communi- 
cating it ;  I  made  him  go  near  the  patient,  from  whom  I  retired,  de^ 
siring  him  to  touch  her.  He  did  so ;  she  did  not  move ;  I  called 
him  back,  and,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  communicated  to  him  the 
animal  magnetism.  I  then  made  him  go  again  near  the  patient, 
keeping  myself  always  at  a  distance,  and  desired  him  to  touch  her  a 
second  time,  the  result  of  which  was,  her  being  thrown  into  convul- 
sive motions.  I  made  him  repeat  this  touch  several  times,  which  he 
did  with  the  point  of  his  finger,  varying  his  direction  each  time,  and, 
to  his  great  astonishment,  he  produced  always  a  convulsive  effect  in 
that  part  which  he  touched.  At  the  termination  of  these  operations, 
he  told  me  that  he  was  convinced.  I  proposed  to  him  a  second 
trial ;  we  retired  from  the  patient,  so  as  not  to  be  perceived  by  her 
even  if  she  should  recover  her  consciousness.  I  presented  to  Dr. 
Ingenhousz  six  porcelain  cups,  and  begged  him  to  point  out  the  one 
to  which  he  wished  me  to  communicate  the  magnetic  virtue.  I 
touched  that  which  he  chose,  and  made  him  apply  successively  the 
six  cups  to  the  hand  of  the  patient.  When  he  came  to  that  which  I 
had  touched,  her  hand  moved,  and  she  appeared  to  feel  pain.  Dr. 
Ingenhousz  having  repeated  the  experiment  with  the  six  cops,  the 
same  effects  were  produced,  I  then  put  back  the  cups  into  the  place 
from  which  they  had  been  taken,  and  after  a  short  time,  taking  hoM 
of  one  of  his  hands,  I  desired  him  to  touch  with  the  other  any  of  tiie 
cups  which  he  pleased :  he  did  this,  and  the  cups  being  broi^ht  into 
contact  with  the  patient,  the  same  effects  were  produced  as  befbie. 
The  communicability  of  the  principle  being  thus  established  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Ingenhousz,  I  proposed  to  him  a  third  experiment,  in 
order  to  make  him  acquainted  with  its  action  at  a  diatanoe,  and  its 
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penetrating  Tirtiie.  I  directed  my  finger  towards  the  patient,  at  the 
distance  of  about  eight  paces ;  and  immediately  the  body  became 
conTnlsed,  so  as  to  raise  it  upon  her  bed  with  the  appearances  of  pain. 
I  continued,  in  the  same  manner,  to  direct  my  finger  towards  the 
patient,  placing,  at  the  same  time,  Ingenhousa  between  her  and  me. 
She  experienced  the  same  sensation.  These  trials  being  repeated  at 
the  pleasure  of  Ingenhouss,  I  asked  him  if  he  was  satisfied  with 
them,  and  convinced  of  the  wonderful  properties  which  I  had  an- 
nounced to  him,  offering,  if  he  were  not,  to  repeat  our  trials.  His 
answer  was  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  desire,  and  that  he  was  con- 
vinced ;  but  he  exhorted  me,  by  the  regard  which  he  had  for  me« 
not  to  communicate  anything  relative  to  this  matter  to  the  public,  in 
order  not  to  expose  myself  to  its  incredulity."  Subsequently  we  find 
Dr.  Ingenhouss,  both  in  writing  and  byword,  declaring  that  the 
whole  affiur  was  a  preconcerted  trick  between  Mesmer  uid  his  pa- 
tient ;  and  his  words  to  the  latter,  even  by  his  own  report,  are  very 
ambiguous  and  unsatisfactory. 

In  all  this,  we  find  no  attempt  made  to  attribute  the  effects  pro* 
dnced  to  the  magnet ;  the  experiments  were  made  by  Mesmer  with 
his  finger,  and  by  Ingenhouss  by  cups  which  Mesmer  had  touched : 
and  this  was  the  plan  which  was  pursued  at  Paris.  Here,  as  at 
Vienna,  apartments  were  arranged  for  the  reception  of  patients,  and 
a  peculiar  apparatus  established.  This  apparatus,  though  not  consi- 
dered necessary,  as  we  see  by  Madlle.  G£sterline's  case,  was  yet 
deemed  very  important  It  was  called  the  ''  baqnet,"  (bucket),  and 
consisted  of  a  large  circular  vessel  of  oak,  about  eighteen  inches  high, 
and  covered  with  a  top  pierced  full  of  holes.  It  was  filled  with  pow- 
dered glass,  iron  filings,  sawdust,  and  botties  of  water,  which  had 
been  previously  subjected  to  Mesmer's  operation  by  the  finger. 
Through  the  holes  were  thrust  iron  rods,  a  long  one  and  a  short  one 
alternately,  bent  outwards  at  top,  as  conductors  of  the  fluid.  Round 
this  baquet,  the  patients  were  placed  in  rows,  one  behind  another ; 
and  the  rods  being  accommodated  to  their  position,  they  placed  them 
in  contact  with  those  parts  of  the  body  in  which  was  seated  their  dis- 
ease. In  a  comer  of  the  room  was  a  piano-forte,  on  which  slow  and 
solemn  airs  were  played ;  for  sound,  as  we  have  seen  above,  was  a 
means  of  conducting  animal  magnetism.  Meantime  it  was  more 
actively  elicited  by  the  rod  and  the  finger  of  the  operator,  who  placed 
his  hand  or  his  rod  on  the  seat  of  disease.  The  practise  of  Mesmer 
at  Paris  could  not  fail  of  exciting  attention ;  and  as  many  remarkable 
effects  were  really  produced,  the  absurd  theories  of  the  supposed  in-» 
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▼entor  did  not  nullify  the  claim  which  these  effiscts  presented  to  sea- 
eniific  investigation.     Among  the  earliest  as  well  as  the  most  impor- 
tant converts  to  this  new  agency  was  M.  d'Eslon,  doctor  regent  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  and  physician  to  M.  le  CompU 
d'Artois.     He,  without  adopting  any  theory,  reoogniaed  the  effects 
produced  by  Mesmer's  mode  of  operating,  and  operated  himself  in  the 
same  way.    His  conduct  caused  him  to  soier  mnch  oppoulioii  froat 
the  fiiculty ;  and  at  last,  to  justify  himself,  he  published  a  list  of  his 
own  observations.    This,  as  might  have  been  eipe<4ed,  did  but  add 
fiiel  to  the  fire ;  and  when,  a  riiort  time  afterwards,  he  laid  befbra 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  four  proposals  for  investigating  the 
pretensions  of  Mesmer,  that  body  replied  by  requiiing  Idm  to  be 
more  cautious,  by  suspending  him  from  exercising  his  vote  in  their 
assembly  for  a  year,  and  if,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  he  per* 
sisted  in  his  new  creed,  they  threatened  to  erase  his  name  from  their 
lists.    As  to  the  propositions,  they  unanimously  rejected  them ;  hot 
by  this  time  it  was  become  a  matter  of  indiierence  to  Mesmer  what 
the  faculty  thought  of  hhn  or  his  proceedings.    He  had  many  palieBts, 
and  more  were  continually  flodung  both  to  him  and  to  d'Eslon; 
indeed,  scientific  investigation  was  by  no  means  to  his  taste,  and 
he  expressly  stipulated  that  any  inquiries  should  be,  not  as  to  horn 
his  cures  were  performed,  but  whether  they  were  performed  or  not 
So  great  was  his  popularity,  and  so  implicit  the  eonfidenoe  which  his 
patients  placed  in  him,  that  he  had  but  to  ann<mnce  his  intentioD  of 
quitting  France,  and  the  very  throne  was  besieged  with  petitions  that 
some  inducement  should  be  held  out  by  government  to  retain  him  in 
Flranoe.    His  own  demand,  when  applied  to,  was  singulariy  modest. 
He  merely  required  a  large  estate  which  he  named,  and  a  q>lendid 
income  by  way  of  fixed  salary ;  to  have  no  public  duties,  but  to  be  at 
free  leisure  to  use  his  powers  as  he  pleased,  and  he,  in  retam  for 
these  trifles,  would  make  France  his  residence.    It  would  hardly  be 
believed,  were  it  not  a  matter  of  history,  that  Louis  XVL  actually 
offered  Mesmer  30,000f.  per  annum,  on  condition  of  taking  three 
pupils,  to  be  named  by  the  government.    This  ofier,  however,  was  re- 
fiised.  Mesmer  calculated  that  his  practice  was  worth  much  more,  and 
that  the  salary  offsred  would  not  compensate  him  for  the  necessity  of 
revealing  his  secret  to  three  persons  named  by  the  government.    He 
lesolved  now  to  quit  France^  and  retired  accordingly  to  Spain,  where 
he  practised  as  he  had  done  in  Paris. 

In  the  meantime,  the  year  appointed  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Me- 
dicine to  M.  d*£slon,  to  review  his  opinions  in,  had  elqued :  and  be 
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was  sammoned  by  that  body,  either  to  retract  his  belief  in  animal 
magnetianiy  or  to  submit  to  expulsion  ;  but  d'Eslon  was  too  convinced 
of  the  efficacy  of  this  new  agent,  and  probably  found  it  too  profitable, 
as  well  as  too  successful,  to  resign.     Instead  of  appearing  before  the 
Academy,  he  avowed  himself  a  practitioner  of  animal  magnetism ; 
and  was  accordingly,  with  several  other  members  of  the  same  body, 
who  had  been  convinced  by  his  experiments,  formally  expelled.     On 
hearing  of  this,  Mesmer  exclaimed  against  d'Eslon,  as  he  had  for* 
merly  done  against  Father  Hell ;  and  complained  that  attempts  were 
made  to  rob  him  of  the  reward  of  his  discoveries.     His  popularity  in 
Paris  had  not  declined  in  consequence  of  his  temporary  absence ; 
and  his  complaints  were  so  well  listened  to,  that  a  very  large  sum 
was  raised,  by  way  of  subscription,  to  secure  the  continuance  of  mag- 
netism, and  to  reward  its  discoverer.    Mesmer  now  returned  to 
Puis,  and  continued    his  practise  and  his  lectures.     Berthollet, 
among  others,  attended  them,  and  has  left  on  record  his  opinion 
(which  he  communicated  to  Mesmer  at  the  time)  that  the  mysterious 
influence  so  much  vaunted  of  did  not  exist,  and  that  all  the  eflects  of 
magnetism  were  produced  by  the  excited  imagination  of  the  parties, 
and  by  the  heat,  friction,  Ac,  employed  in  the  process.    Howevw, 
M.  BerthoUet's  opinion,  valuable  as  it  might  be  in  the  estimation  of 
scientific  men,  was  not  of  much  avail  in  a  case  where  the  stream  of 
poptdar  ftvour  ran  so  strong.    It  was  determined  that,  without  re- 
gard to  the  expense,  all  the  elements,  principles,  and  applications  of 
thu  new  science,  should  be  carefully  engrayed  ;  and  that,  in  order  to 
preserve  to  them  a  suitable  and   merited  dignity,  only  one  copy 
should  be  delivered  to  those  who  should  be  collectively  authorised  to 
establish  a  magnetic  mstitution  and  courses  of  instruction  in  some 
towns  that  were  fixed  upon.     The  physicians  of  Lyons  acquired  one 
of  these  copies,  secured  against  an  indiscreet  publicity  by  the  precau- 
tion of  having  the  essential  and  technical  woi^s  expressed  by  figures 
or  signs,  of  which  we  are  furnished  with  the  key.    Hence  the  mys- 
texy  that  has  always  surrounded  that  science  and  its  practice,  which 
undoubtedly  might  have  been  very  useful  in  the  exercise  of  ordi- 
nary medicine.     **  As  survivor,  I  possess  this  engraved  work  in  all 
its  integrity."    These  words  vfere  addressed  by  M.  Picher  Grand- 
champs,  of  Lyons  (one  of  the  disciples  of  Mesmer),  to  M.  Bourdois 
de  la  Motte,  who  was,  in  1825,  the  president  of  a  commission  ap- 
pointed to  examine  and  report  upon  Animal  Magnetism.    This  is 
mpterious  enough ;  but  Mad.  Campan  gives,  in  her  journal,  an  anec- 
dote still  more  strong.    M.  Campan,  who  was  a  decided  believer  in 
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magnetisniy  was  by  his  own  desire  removed  to  the  house  of  Mesmer, 
when  suffering  irom  pleurisy.  While  there,  Mad.  C^  of  course,  vi- 
sited him  frequently,  and  begged  to  know  what  treatment  M.  Mesmer 
thought  of  employing.  **  I  purpose,"  he  replied,  ^  to  introduee  into 
the  bed  of  the  patient,  by  his  left  side,  one  of  three  things — a  young 
woman  of  a  dark  complexion,  a  black  hen,  or  an  empty  bottle." 
'^  Sir,"  said  Mad.  Campan,  ^<  if  it  is  all  the  same  toyoo,  Ishoold  pre- 
fer your  trying  the  empty  bottle."  Here  was  a  choice  of  remedies 
which,  since  the  dark  ages,  can  hardly  be  parallelled.  This  was  in- 
deed calling  into  exercise  *'  the  occult  properties  of  things.*' 

Some  oUier  similar  circumstances  had  already  began  to  exert  an 
influence  on  the  public  mind,  when  the  theory  was  subjected  to  a 
more  searching  investigation  than  any  which  it  had  yet  experienced— 
an  enquiry  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  ]^ilo8ophieal  world*  finally 
settled  the  question  of  Animal  Mi^etism.  A  commission  was 
formed  by  royal  authority,  of  which  the  following  cel^rated  men 
were  members :  the  president,  BaiUy  the  astronomer,  Lavoisier,  and 
Benjamin  Franklin.  The  others  were  Salir,  D^Aroet,  GuilloCin,  and 
Majault,  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Paris ;  and  le  Roi, 
de  Bory,  and  the  three  aboveHuuaaed  monbers  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences.  The  report  was  drawn  up  by  Bailly ;  and>  after  describ- 
ing the  "  baquet,"  he  thus  goes  on  to  notice  its  effects : — **  The  sick 
persons,  arranged  in  great  numbers,  and  on  several  rows  round  the 
baquet,  thus  receive  the  magnetism  by  all  these  means-— by  the  iron 
rods,  which  convey  to  them  that  of  the  baquet ;  by  the  cords  wound 
around  their  bodies,  and  by  the  connection  of  their  thumbs,  whidi 
communicate  to  them  that  of  their  neighbours ;  by  the  sound  of  the 
piano-forte,  or  of  an  agreeable  voice,  diffusing  the  magnetism  in  the 
air.  The  patients  were  also  directly  magnetised  by  means  of  the  fin- 
ger and  rod  of  the  magnetiser,  moved  before  their  faces,  above  or 
behind  their  heads,  and  on  the  diseased  parts,  always  observing  Uie 
distinction  of  poles.  The  magnetiser  acts  on  them  by  fixing  his  eyes 
on  them ;  but  above  all  they  are  magnetised  by  the  application  of  his 
hands,  and  by  the  pressure  of  his  fingers  on  the  hypochondres,  and  on 
the  regions  of  the  abdomen — an  application  often  continued  for  a  long 
time,  sometimes  for  several  hours.  Meantime  the  patients,  in  their 
different  conditions,  present  a  very  varied  picture.  Some  are  calm, 
tranquil,  and  experience  no  effect;  others  cough,  spit,  feel  slight 
pains,  local  or  general,  heat,  and  have  sweatings ;  others,  again,  are 
agitated  and  tormented  with  convulsions.  These  convulsions  are  re- 
markable with  regard  to  the  number  affected  with  them,  to  their  du- 
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ration  and  force.  As  soon  as  one  b^ns  to  be  convulsed,  several 
others  are  affected.  The  commissioners  have  observed  some  of  these 
convulsions  last  more  than  three  hoars ;  they  are  accompanied  by 
the  expectorations  of  a  muddy  viscous  water^  brought  away  by  the 
violent  effi>rts.  Sometimes  streaks  of  blood  have  been  observed  in 
this  fluid ;  and  among  others  there  is  a  sick  young  man  who  often 
brings  up  large  quantities  of  blood.  These  convulsions  are  charac 
terixed  by  the  precipitous  involuntary  motion  of  all  the  limbs^  and 
of  the  whole  body  ;  by  the  constriction  of  the  throat ;  by  the  leap- 
ing motion  of  the  h3rpochondres  and  the  epigastrium ;  by  the  dim. 
ness  and  wandering  of  the  eyes ;  by  piercing  shrieks,  tears,  sobbing, 
and  immoderate  laughter ;  they  are  preceded  or  followed  by  a  state 
of  languor  and  reverie,  a  kind  of  depression,  and  even  drowsiness. 
The  smallest  unforeseen  noise  occasions  shudderings;  and  it  was 
remarked  that  the  change  of  tone  and  measure  in  the  airs  played  on 
the  piano-forte  had  an  influence  on  the  patients ;  so  that  a  quicker 
motion  agitated  them  more,  and  renewed  the  vivacity  of  their  con- 
vulsions.  Nothing  is  more  astonishing  than  the  spectacle  of  these 
convulsions :  one  who  has  not  seen  them  can  form  no  idea  of  them. 
The  spectator  is  equally  astonished  at  the  profound  repose  of  one 
part  of  the  patients,  and  the  agitation  which  animates  the  rest ;  at 
the  various  accidents  which  are  repeated,  and  the  sympathies  which 
are  established.  Some  patients  you  will  observe  devoting  their  ex- 
clusive attention  to  each  other,  rushing  towards  one  another,  smil- 
ing, speaking  with  affection,  and  mutually  soothing  their  crises 
(convulsions).  All  are  under  the  power  of  the  magnetiser ;  it  mat* 
ters  not  in  what  state  of  drowsiness  they  be,  his  voice,  a  look,  a 
gesture,  brings  them  out  of  it.  Among  the  patients  in  convulsions 
were  always  observed  a  great  many  women,  and  few  men  ;  the  first 
convulsions  were  always  one  or  two  hours  in  being  formed,  and  as 
soon  as  one  was  formed,  all  the  rest  began  successively  in  a  short 
time.  It  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  in  these  constant  efforts  a 
great  power  which  agitates  the  patients,  and  of  which  the  magneti- 
ser appears  to  be  the  depositary." 

Such  were  the  effects  of  Animal  Magnetism,  as  observed  by  such 
men  as  Bailly,  Lavoisier,  and  Franklin.  But  it  was  not  merely 
the  effect  of  this  powerful  agent,  whatever  it  might  be,  thus  for- 
mally elicited,  that  the  commissioners  wished  to  observe ;  they  ex- 
amined individual  cases,  and  noticed  the  consequences  of  private 
magnetising.  Two  cases  we  shall  mention,  as  examples;  for  all 
were  of  the  same  nature,  and  attended  with  nearly  the  same  results. 
It  was  asserted  by  the  magnetists  that  a  tree  might  be  made  the  de- 
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poritary  of  the  magnetic  influence^  and  affect  accordingly  all  wbo 
came  under  it,  or  even  near  it.  A  tree,  says  Mesmer,  was  magoe. 
tised  by  ''  first  touching  it,  and  then  retiring  a  few  steps  from  it ;  all 
the  while  directing  the  fluid  upon  it,  from  the  branches  towards  the 
trunk,  and  from  the  trunk  towards  the  root."  On  some  occanoiw, 
circular  seats  were  pkoed  round,  the  tree,  and  cords  suspended  from 
it  80  as  to  supply  the  pkce  of  the  ^*  baquet."  When  the  patients 
had  seated  themselves,  they  wrapped  the  cords  round  the  disessed 
parts  of  their  bodies,  and  formed  a  chain  of  communication  by  their 
thumbs.  The  mag^etiser  was  furnished  with  a  rod,  and  proceeded 
in  the  same  way  which  Mesmer  adopted  in  his  public  apartments. 
A  tree  was  magnetised  in  Dr.  Franklin's  garden  at  Passy,  and  one 
of  M.  d'Eslon's  patients  subjected  to  its  influence.  Mesmer  would 
allow  no  investigation  to  be  made  of  his  proceedings ;  hot  M.  d'Es- 
lon,  being  willing  to  facilitate  the  enquiries  of  the  oommissioDei^ 
all  their  remarks  apply  to  his  practise,  which,  as  performed  bj  pre- 
cisely the  same  means,  and  attended  with  the  same  results,  cannot, 
without  great  inconsistency,  be  considered  as  a  diflferent  S3rsteni. 

A  youth  of  twelve  years  of  age  was  brought  into  the  gazden  (he 
was  aware  for  what  purpose),  and  led  first  to  one  tree,  then  to  ano- 
ther.  He  had,  it  should  be  remarked,  no  knowledge  of  whidi  tree 
had  been  magnetised ;  and  his  eyes  were  bandaged^  that  he  should 
not  see  the  operations  of  M.  d'Eslon,  who  continued  to  magnetise  a 
particular  tree.  Under  this  arrangement,  all  the  qrmptoms  indi- 
cated by  animal  magnetism  were  brought  on,  and  finally  a  crisb 
was  produced  at  a  distance  of  twenty-seven  feet  fitom  the  tree  that 
had  been  magnetised.  This  case  was  (the  commissioDers  remarked), 
even  by  itself,  decisive.  Had  the  boy  been  insensible  to  the  efl^ 
of  magnetism  under  the  tree  on  which  M.  d'Eslon  had  operated,  it 
might  have  been  attributed  to  his  insensibility  to  the  fluid;  as  it 
was,  the  effects  were  produced  without  the  agency  of  M.  d'Eskm  at 
alL  Again,  two  women,  chosen  by  M.  d'£.  himself,  were  brooght 
to  Dr.  Franklin's  house,  and,  after  having  their  eyes  bandaged,  were 
induced  to  believe  that  M,  d'Eslon  was  magnetising  them ;  the  crisis 
cam^  on  accordingly,  though  nothing  was  done.  But,  in  order  to 
make  the  case  still  clearer  than  even  these  instances  had  done,  one 
of  M.  d'E.'s  patients  was  actually  operated  upon  by  him,  in  the  pre. 
sence  of  some  of  the  commissioners,  without  her  being  aware  of  it, 
and  no  effects  were  produced.  The  report  of  the  commissionecSy 
therefore,  declared,  very  much  in  the  words  which  BerthoUet  had 
before  employed,  that  after  five  months  examination,  and  af^er  care- 
fully seeking  (but  in  vain)  for  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  magnetic 
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fluid,  such  as  that  asserted  by  Mesmer  and  d'fislon— -after  submit- 
ting themselTes  to  its  action,  in  varied  ways,  without  experiencing 
any  effect— and  after  having  further  ascertained  that  all  the  effects 
produced  by  it  could  be  elicited  where  it  was  not  even  pretended  to 
be  employed — that  magnetism  could  produce  no  effects  without  the 
aid  of  an  excited  imagination,  and  that  the  imagination,  when  ex- 
cited, could  effect  all  that  was  attributed  to  magnetism.  They  did 
not  hentate  to  ascribe  all  the  wonders  they  had  witnessed  to  the 
power  of  the  imagination,  the  tendency  of  imitation  natural  to  all 
mankind,  and  the  animal  heat  and  friction  employed  by  the  magnet- 
ists ;  and,  further,  they  considered  Animal  Magnetism  hurtful  and 
dangerous  to  society,  particularly  in  a  moral  point  of  view.*    This 

*  A  "  Memoire  Secrete**  was  presented  to  the  king  at  the  same  time  with 
the  report  which  we  have  just  noticed,  and  it  contains  some  remarkable  par- 
ticulars I  **  Les  commissaires  oot  rcconnu  que  les  prindpales  causes  des  ef« 
fets  attribu^s  au  Magn^tisme  Animal,  sent  Tattouchement,  rimagination, 
Timitation,  et  ils  ont  observe  qu*il  y  avoit  languors  beaucoup  plus  de  femmes 
que  d*hommes  encore  cette  difference,  a  pour  premiere  cause  la  differente 
organisation  des  deux  sexes.  Les  femmes  ont  en  general  des  nerfs  plus  mo- 
biles,  leur  imagination  est  plus  vive  et  plus  exalt^.  II  est  &cile  de  la  frap. 
per  de  la  mettre  en  mouvement.  Cette  grande  mobility  ex  leur  donnant  des 
sens  plus  deUcats  et  plus  e  quia  les  rend  plus  susceptibles  des  impressions  de 
Tattouchement.  £n  les  touchant  dans  une  partie  quelconque  on  pouvrait 
dire  qu*on  les  touche  k  la  fois  partout.  Cette  grande  mobility  des  nerfs  fait 
quVlles  sont  plus  dispose  k  l*imitation.  Les  femmes  comme  on  Ta  dejk  fait 
remarquer  sont  semblables  k  des  cordes  sonores  parfidtment  tendues  et  k  I'u- 
nisson.  II  suffit  d*en  mettre  uoe  en  mouvement  toutes  les  autres  a  Tinstant 
le  parlagent.  C'est  que  les  commissaires  ont  oboerv^  plusieurs  tbis  des  qu 
une  femme  tombe  en  crise  les  autres  ne  tardent  pas  d*y  tomber.  Cette  or- 
ganisation fidt  comprendre  pourquoi  les  femmes  ont  des  crises  plus  fre« 
quentes,  plus  longues,  plus  violentes  que  les  hommes,  et  c*est  k  leur  sensibi- 
lity des  nerfs  qu'  est  du  le  plus  grand  nombre  de  leurs  crises.  II  en  est 
quelques  unes  qui  appartiennent  k  une  cause  cach^  nuds  naturelle  k  une 
cause  certaine  des  emotions  dont  toutes  les  femmes  sont  plus  ou  moins  sus- 
ceptibles et  qui  par  une  influence  eloign^  en  accumulant  ces  emotions,  en 
les  portant  au  pus  haut  degree  peut  contribuef  a  produire  un  etat  convulsif 
qu*on  confond  avec  des  autres  crises.  Cette  cause  est  l*empire  que  la  nature 
a  donn^  a  un  sexe  sur  Tautre  pour  Tattacher  et  Temouvoir,  la  pluspast  des 
femmes  qui  vont  au  Magnetisme  ne  sont  pas  r^ellement  malades  beaucoup 
y  viennent  par  oisivete  et  par  amusement  d'autres  qui  ont  quelques  incom- 
modit^s  n*en  conservant  pas  moins  leur  fraicheur  et  leiur  force,  leur  sens  sont 
tons  entiers,  leur  jeunesse  a  toute  sa  sensibiUt^.  Elles  ont  assez  de  charmes 
pour  a^  sur  le  medecin  elles  ont  assez  de  sant^  pour  que  le  medecin  aglsse 
sur  elleSf  la  proximity  long  temps  continu^  I'attouchement  indispensable  la 
chaleur  individueile  communique  les  regards  confondus*  sont  des  voles  con- 
nues  de  la  nature  et  les  moyens  qu*elle  a  prepare  de  tout  temps  pour  operer 
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report  was  quite  sufficient  for  the  scientific  world ;  but  sucli  were 
not  those  on  whom  Mesmer  depended  both  for  profit  and  popularity. 
He  complained  greatly  of  the  investigation  which  was  going  on, 
said  that  the  secret  was  in  his  hands  alone,  and  at  last  took  certain 
pupils,  from  whom  he  received  nearly  £.14,000,  and  to  whom  he 
communicated  his  doctrines.  They  formed  societies  to  propagate 
them,  and  thereby  brought  upon  themselves  the  indignation  of  Mes- 
mer, for  making  public  what  he  called  his  secret,  and  which,  in 
spite  of  the  large  sums  he  had  received,  he  still  professed  to  consider 
his  own  property.  He,  however,  now  quitted  France,  and  retired 
to  Frauenfeldty  by  the  lake  of  Constance,  where  he  resided  till  1814| 
when  he  removed  to  Mersburg  (his  native  place),  and  died  the  next 
year,  aged  eighty  one. 

But  while  Animal  Magnetism  received  so  severe  a  blow  at  Paris 
by  the  decision  of  the  commissioners,  it  made  its  appearance  in  ano- 
ther form,  and  with  difiereni  effects,  in  the  provinces.  One  of  Mes- 
mer's  pupils  (the  Marquis  de  Puysegur)  retired  to  his  estate  at 
Busaney,  near  Soissons,  and  there,  with  his  brother,  practised  gnu 
tuitously.  The  result  of  their  proceedings  was  a  new  feature  in  the 
effects  of  magnetism,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  magnetic 

immanquablement  lea  communications  des  aenaationa  et  des  afiectioos. 
l.*honime  qui  magnetise  a  ordinairement  les  genoux  de  la  femme  rcnfennes 
dans  les  siens :  les  genoux  et  toutea  les  parties  inferieures  du  corps  soot  par 
consequent  en  contact.  La  main  est  appliqu^  sur  les  hypochondiea  etqu^ 
ques  fois  plus  has,  sur  lea  ovaires,  le  tact  eat  done  exerc^  k  la  fi>is  aur  une  in- 
finite deaportiea.  Limagination  qui  agtt  en  meme  temps  repand  un  cer- 
tain deaordre  dana  toute  la  machine  elle  auapend  le  jugement,  elle  ^caite 
Pattention.  Quand  cette  espace  de  crise  se  prepare  le  visage  sMnflamme  pir 
degres,  Toeil  devient.  On  voit  la  femme  baisser  la  tete,  porter  la  main  au 
fVont  et  aux  yaux  pour  lea  couvrir  cependant  la  crise  continue  et  PceO  se 
trouble  les  paupi^iea  devienennt  humides,  la  respixation  est  courte  et  eo- 
trocoup^  la  poitrine  a  dleve  et  s'abaiaae  rapidement,  lea  convulaiona  s*etabli»> 
sent  ainai  que  lea  mouvements  precipit^  et  bruaquea  ou  des  membrei  on  du 
corps  entier  la  preuve  que  cet  etat  de  convulsion  n*a  rien  de  penlble*  c^est  que 
d^  quMl  a  cess^  il  n*en  reste  aucune  trace  fiu:heuse.  Le  souvenir  n*en  est 
paa  desagreable,  les  femmea  a*en  trouvent  mieux  et  n*ont  point  de  repug- 
nance k  le  aentir  de  nouveau.  Comme  lea  emotions  eprouv^  aont  les  gennes 
des  affections  et  des  penchana,  on  aent  pourquoi  celui  qui  mi^etise  inspire 
tant  d*attachement.  £n  se  proposant  de  guerir  des  maladies  qui  demandant 
un  long  traitement  on  excite  dea  emotions  ai^reables  et  chores  des  emotions 
que  Ton  r^^rette  et  que  Ton  cherche  a  retrouver.** — Rapp.  Sec  redJgi^  par 
BaiUy.  This  report  met  with  the  attention  which  it  merited,  and  r^la- 
tiona  tending  to  obviate  the  dangers  which  the  unrestrained  pmctiae  of  ani- 
mal magnetism  seemed  calculated  to  produce,  were  adopted  in  all  countries 
where  the  mode  of  treatment  itself  met  with  the  sanction  of  government. 
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sleep.  After  speaking  of  some  cures  which  he  had  performed  in  ihe 
way  prescribed  by  Mesmer,  and  with  the  usual  attendant  circum- 
stances^ he  says,  "  These  slight  successes  induced  me  to  attempt 
being  useful  to  a  peasant,  a  man  of  twenty-three  years  of  age^  who 
had  been  four  days  confined  to  his  bed  with  a  catarrh.  I  went, 
then,  to  see  him ;  it  was  last  Tuesday,  at  eight  in  the  evening. 
The  fever  had  just  become  milder.  After  raising  him,  I  magnetised 
him.  What  was  my  surprise  on  seeing  this  man,  at  the  end  of  two 
or  three  minutes,  fall  asleep  in  my  arms,  without  convulsions  or 
pains  I  I  continued  the  crisis,  which  occasioned  giddiness.  He 
talked,  spoke  aloud  of  his  affairs.  All  this  was  in  sleep.  When  I 
thought  his  ideas  were  affecting  him  disagreeably,  I  checked  them  ; 
I  endeavoured  to  inspire  him  with  more  agreeable  ones." — *'  I 
brought  him  (still  in  sleep)  to  the  magnetized  tree  ;  his  head  then 
sunk  down,  and  he  fell  into  a  state  of  perfect  somnambulism.  At 
the  end  of  an  hour  I  took  him  home  to  his  house  again,  where  I  re- 
stored him  to  his  senses.  Several  men  and  women  came  to  tell  him 
what  he  had  been  doing.  He  maintained  that  it  was  not  true ; 
that,  weak  as  he  was,  and  scarcely  able  to  walk,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  him  to  go  down  stairs  and  walk  to  the  tree."  This 
new  symptom,  which  soon  hecame  universal,  was  declared  to  be  the 
proper  effect  of  magnetism ;  and  that  spasms  and  convulsions  were 
only  produced  in  consequence  of  unskilfulness  in  the  mode  of  apply- 
ing it.  M.  de  Puysegur  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  guided  by  the 
direetions  of  the  peasant  whom  he  had  cured ;  for  though  not  re- 
markable for  intellect  when  awake,  he  was,  when  thrown  into  a 
crisis  of  magnetic  sleep,  perfectly  marvellous.  **  According  to  him, 
it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  touch  every  one — a  look,  a  gesture,  a 
wish  is  sufficient.  And  it  is  one  of  the  most  limited  peasants  of  the 
country  that  teaches  me  this.  When  he  is  in  a  crisis  1  know  no- 
thing more  profound,  more  prudent,  more  clear-sighted  than  he." 

These  wonders  were  not  of  a  nature  to  stop  here ;  this  shutting 
out  of  external  impressions  only  gave  a  more  vivid  perception  of 
those  from  within,  and  accordingly  patients,  when  in  this  state, 
not  only  walked,  talked,  preached,  advised,  and  prophesied,  but  were 
even  able  to  transfer  the  action  and  power  of  the  senses  to  parts 
not  ordinarily  capable  of  exercising  them.  The  stomach,  and  even 
the  fingers,  were  endowed  with  sight,  smell,  and  hearing;  the 
mind  was  enriched  with  the  knowledge  of  ancient  and  foreign  lan- 
guages ;  and  so  great  was  the  accession  of  knowledge  which,  with 
the  crisis,  would  "  come  like  phantoms,  so  depart,"  that  any  magne- 
tic patient  might,  during  his  paroxysms,  perform  the  duties  of  a 
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''  professor  of  things  in  general/'  and  discourse  learnedly  <'  de  omni. 
bus  rebus  et  quibus  dans  aliis.''  An  event,  howeyer,  was  noir  ap. 
proaching,  so  awful  in  its  nature  and  so  extensive  in  its  cooae. 
quencesj  as  to  deprive  of  interest  all  contemporary  questions,  and, 
indeed,  during  its  terrific  progress,  to  have  put  almost  a  complete 
stop  to  tbe  development  of  anything  but  the  more  stormy  passanna 
of  human  nature.  Animal  Magnetism  lost  its  importance,  and 
seemed  totaUy  forgotten,  when  the  French  Revolution  broke  out; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  the  restoration  of  tranquility  that  mankind 
were  at  leisure  to  re-direct  their  minds  towards  its  pretensions^ 
Then  it  was  that,  as  if  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  time  that  it 
had  lost,  it  flourished  in  the  country  of  the  inventor  so  much  thai 
public  lectures  were  delivered  on  it  at  the  universities,  and  jour, 
nals  devoted  to  its  details  conducted  by  men  of  distinguished  attain- 
ment. There  were  now  three  sects  of  animal  magnetistfr— some 
who  adopted  the  theories  of  Meamer,  and  were  called  Mesmerists ; 
others  who,  practising  without  theory,  merely  recorded  their  re. 
suits :  those  at  the  head  of  whose  school  had  been  the  two  M  Jff. 
de  Puysegur :  and,  lastly,  another  class,  who  still  more  simplified 
the  process,  having  neither  magnetised  trees,  baquet,  nor  rods,  but 
who  merely  ofiered  up  prayers  by  the  bedsides  of  their  patients. 
These  were^called  spiritualists,  or,  firom  the  name  of  their  founder, 
Barbarinists.  But,  whatever  difierenoe  there  might  be  in  the 
mode  by  which  the  fluid  was  supposed  to  be  conveyed,  or  the  theory 
which  was  adopted  in  reference  to  it,  all  agreed  in  the  wondeiful 
nature  and  curative  efiects  of  "  magnetic  sleep."  ''  In  Mesmerism," 
says  Oker,  "  animal  instinct  arises  to  the  highest  degree  admiasibLe 
in  this  world.  The  chir^vo^ant  is  thus  a  pure  animal,  without 
any  admixture  of  matter ;  his  operations  are  those  of  a  spbii ;  he 
is  similar  to  Grod ;  his  eye  penetrates  all  the  secrets  of  nature. 
When  his  attention  is  fixed  on  any  of  the  objects  of  this  world— on 
his  disease,  his  deaths  his  well.beloved,  his  fidends,  his  relations,  his 
enemies — in  spirit  he  sees  them  acting ;  he  penetrates  into  their 
causes^  and  the  consequences  of  their  action ;  he  becomes  a  phy. 
sician^  a  prophet,  a  divine.  Such  a  state  of  spirituality  and  pure 
animality  is  that  of  the  saints. " 

Now  all  this  is  but  the  revival  of  a  very  old  psychological  theory. 
It  must  be  acknowledged^  however,  that  it  was  much  better  and 
more  philosophically  maintained  of  old  than  by  the  magnetists. 
The  great  authority  upon  the  subject  in  France  at  present,  is  the 
HUlory  of  Aninutl  Magnetism,  by  M.  Deleuse  (for  it  is  not  yet 
extinct) ;  and  with  his  account  of  the  efi*ects  produced  by  magnetic 
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action  we  shall  conclude.  '*  When  magnetism  produces  somnambu- 
lism^  the  being  who  is  in  this  condition  acquires  a  prodigious  exten. 
sion  in  the  faculties  of  sensation ;  several  of  his  external  organs—- 
generally  those  of  sight  and  hearing—are  inactive,  and  all  the  sen. 
sations  which  depend  upon  them  take  place  internally.  Of  this 
state,  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  shades  and  varieties ;  but,  in 
order  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  it,  we  must  examine  it  in  its 
greatest  difference  from  the  state  of  waking,  passing  over  in  silence 
all  that  has  not  been  confirmed  by  experience.  The  somnambulist 
has  his  eyes  shut ;  he  does  not  see  with  his  eyes,  he  does  not  hear 
with  his  ears,  but  he  sees  and  hears  better  than  one  who  is  awake. 
He  sees  and  hears  only  those  with  whom  he  is  in  magnetic  commu- 
nication* He  sees  nothing  but  that  at  which  he  intends  to  look ; 
and  he  generally  looks  only  at  those  objects  to  which  his  attention 
is  directed  by  those  in  magnetic  communication  with  him.  He  is 
under  the  will  of  his  magnetiser  in  regard  to  everything  that  can- 
not hurt  him,  and  that  he  does  not  feel  contrary  to  his  ideas  of 
justice  and  truth.  He  feels  the  will  of  his  magnetiser ;  he  per. 
ceives  the  magnetic  fluid ;  he  sees,  or  rather  he  feels,  the  interior 
of  his  body  and  that  of  others  (provided  that  he  touch  them) ;  but 
be  commonly  observes  only  those  parts  of  it  which  are  not  in  their 
natural  state,  and  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  whole.  He  recovers 
the  recollection  of  things  which,  when  awake,  be  had  forgotten. 
He  has  prophetic  visions  and  sensations  which  may  be  erroneous  in 
some  circumstances,  and  which  are  limited  in  their  extent.  He 
expresses  himself  with  astonishing  facility.  He  is  not  free  from 
vanity.  He  becomes  more  perfect  of  his  own  accord  for  a  certain 
time,  if  guided  wisely ;  he  wanders  when  he  is  ill-directed.  When 
he  returns  to  the  natural  state,  he  entirely  loses  the  recollection  of 
all  the  sensations  and  all  the  ideas  which  he  had  had  in  the  state  of 
somnambulism ;  so  that  these  two  conditions  are  as  foreign  to  one 
another  as  if  the  somnambulist  and  the  waking  man  were  two  dif. 
ferent  beings."*  After  this,  however,  we  are  told  that  the  last  is 
the  only  invariable  symptom,  and  that  the  rest  are  rarely  united  in 
one  person.  Deleuze  is  a  respectable  writer,  and  evidently  wishes 
to  account  for  these  wonders  without  bidding  farewell  to  philoso- 
phy ;  and  he,  therefore,  has  a  theory  that  seeing,  hearing,  &c.,  in 
magnetic  patients,  are  carried  on  by  means  of  an  internal  circulation 
of  the  fluid,  which  transmits  the  impressions  immediately,  and  with, 
out  the  intervention  of  the  nerves,  to  the  brain.    This  has  given 

"  Beleuze,  "  Hist.  Crit.  du  Mag.  An.,*'  vol.  l,  p.  186. 
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rise  to  a  new  species  of  quackery^-that  of  mmgaeunng,  not  the  pa. 
tient,  but  the  physician^  who  forthwith  sees  all  that  is  wrong  in  the 
patient's  frame—A  kind  of  quackery  that  has  one  advantage  above 
all  others^  that  it  does  not  require  even  a  pretension  of  learning  or 
skill  in  the  practitioner ;  he  or  she  becomes  imbued  with  all  know, 
ledge  when  brought  to  a  state  of  somnambulism,  however  ignorant 
before. 

In  the  year  1827,t  two  women^  named  Burckhart  and  Couteriere, 
(the  latter  a  lace-maker)  were  tried  at  Paris  for  prescribing  for  and 
advising  a  young  man  named  Gustave  Pigault,  and  so  terrifying  him 
by  representations  of  the  diseased  state  of  his  viscera  that  he  com. 
mitted  suicide.  It  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  diseased  was  a 
very  weak-minded  young  man,  and  given  to  lowness  of  spirits  on 
account  of  supposed  ill  health  ;  for  which^  in  spite  of  the  repeated 
representations  of  his  mother,  he  had  been  in  the  habit,  for  three 
years,  of  applying  to  the  prisoners.  The  medicines  which  they 
gave  him  (for  it  did  not  appear  that  he  was  himself  magnetised) 
were  of  a  very  powerful  description.  One  day  he  said  to  his  mo- 
ther, that  woman  (Couturiere)  has  deceived  me ;  she  has  given  me 
a  medicine  fit  for  a  horse— <;omposed  of  aloes,  safiron,  mercury,  and 
jalap.  I  have  a  fire  in  my  bowels.  At  length  a  de6nite  ofier  was 
made  that,  on  condition  of  paying  600f.,  he  should  be  cured  in  two 
months.  Couturiere  came  to  the  house,  was  magnetized,  and  fell 
asleep.  "  Heavens !  what  do  I  see  ?"  was  her  exclamation ;  *'your 
body  is  filled  with  spots  of  blood.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  you ; 
you  will  never  get  better.*'  The  result  of  her  exclamation  has  been 
seen.  The  person  who  magnetised  her  was  a  music  master  named 
€reslin,  and  he,  when  asked  if  he  ever  had  recourse  to  magnetic 
sleep  himself,  replied  "  I  am  very  wakeful,  nobody  was  ever  able 
to  send  me  to  sleep." 

We  have  now  (saving  the  unfaeciamenlo  of  Animal  Magneti«m, 
which  has  been  ''  got  up/'  within  the  last  two  years,  by  Dr.  EUiot- 
son  and  others,  and  which,  as  developing  no  new  principles,  we 
have  purposely  omitted)  briefly  reviewed  the  history  of  Animal 
Magnetism ;  and  when  we  consider  that  the  imagination  has  been 
the  most  powerful  agent  that  superstition  has  ever  employed — ^both 
on  account  of  the  wonders  which  have  been  by  it  performed,  and 
because,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  necessity  for  imposture  in  the  be- 
lievcrs,  the  venerable  and  the  virtuous  may  be,  and  have  been, 
thereby  sometimes  enlisted  on  the  same  side  as  the  mean  and  dis- 

t  Thrmcs,  April,  1828,  p.  60. 
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honest— an  account  of  the  only  instance  in  which  its  powers  have 
heen  subjected  to  the  searching  ordeal  of  scientific  investigation 
cannot  be  unimportant.  £nough  was  elicited  by  the  commissions  at 
Paris  to  settle  many  disputed  questions^  to  assign  to  the  right  cause 
many  wonderful  cures  of  past  times,  and  to  reconcile  many  histori- 
cal  passages  with  the  principles  of  truth. 

(To  be  coiUmuedj* 


THE    MUSICIAN    ABOUT    TOWN. 

Thb  principal  feature  of  attraction  at  the  Norwich  Festival  this 
year  (which  occurred  while  our  last  number  was  going  to  press), 
was  the  performance  of  Spohr's  second  oratorio,  ''Des  Hollands 
letzte  stunden"  (the  last  words  of  the  Saviour),  and  the  presence 
of  the  composer  himself,  who  conducted  his  own  work,  and  per. 
formed  at  the  evening  concerts.  After  having  for  years  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  (if  not  the  most)  intellectual 
violinist,  and  composer  for  the  instrument,  of  his  day,  Spohr  now 
enjoys  the  distinguished  honour  of  being  esteemed  a  first-rate  dra- 
matic composer,  and  an  oratorio  writer  in  the  same  rank  with  Bee- 
thoven. He  has  displayed  his  genius  in  a  large  number  of  con. 
certos  and  other  compositions  for  the  violin ;  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  powers  and  combined  effects  of  an  orchestra  is  not  exceeded  by 
any  living  musician.  His  opera  of  "  Azor  and  Zemira"  is  the  only 
one  of  his  dramatic  works  that  has  been  brought  forward  on  the 
English  stage ;  and  although  this  was  effected  with  no  ordinary 
zeal  and  care,  attended  by  gorgeous  scenery,  it  did  not  receive  that 
patronage  from  the  public  due  to  its  merits ;  while  the  theatre  itself 
was  not  benefited  by  the  experiment.  A  total  revolution  must 
take  place  in  the  whole  European  taste  for  vocal  music,  which,  even 
to  the  recesses  of  Germany,  is  fast  welcoming  the  modern  Italian 
school,  before  the  opera  music  of  Spohr  becomes  what  may  be  called 
the  stock  propertv  of  the  theatres.  Even  in  his  own  country,  his 
vocal  airs  are  thougnt  to  be  too  chromatic  and  instrumental  in  cha. 
racter ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  multitudes  of  passages 
might  be  quoted  from  his  works  which  are  essentially  instrumental 
in  feature  and  construction.     Great  he  is,  nevertheless,  in  dramatic 
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conception  ;  and  yet  he  is,  in  his  ''  heart  of  heart,"  an  instrumen. 
ialist.  His  great  symphony  is,  perhaps,  the  foremost  mark  and 
promontory  of  his  genius^  His  overtures  to  his  first  oratorio 
("  Die  Letiren  Dinge)/'  the  "  Faust/'  the  ''  Berggeist/'  and  the 
'' Jessonda/'  are  all  fine  in  conception  and  great  in  achierement. 
In  this  walk  of  his  art  he  appears  to  be  wholly  unrestrained ;  but 
in  his  oratorios,  although  there  are  isolated  movements  which 
in  themselves  are  sufficient  to  disarm  criticism,  yet  we  cannot  but 
feel  that,  in  their  general  style  and  treatmoit,  Spohr  does  not  main- 
tain the  rank  among  oratorio  writers  that  he  does  with  the  dnunatic 
and  instrumental  composers.  We  prefer  the  principal  airs,  and  even 
the  best  choruses,  to  be  found  in  his  several  operas,  to  those  of  the 
same  standing  in  his  sacred  works.  In  the  former,  both'  classes  of 
movements  are  more  free,  natural,  and  energetic.  The  prevailing 
characteristic  of  this  composer's  mind  appears  to  us  to  be  serenity  of 
expression,  plaintive  sorrow,  and  sweetness^  amounting  to  languor : 
even  his  most  q)irited  movements  are  not  untainted  with  this  de. 
pression,  when  compared  with  the  same  class  of  writing  by  the  other 
great  musicians.  Energy,  and  even  vehemence,  he  has,  doubtless, 
manifested  upon  occasions,  as  may  be  instanced  in  the  chorus  and 
succeeding  symphony  in  his  first  oratorio,  describing  the  last  con- 
vulsion and  ruin  of  all  things ;  and  in  the  sUHrm  scene  in  his  second, 
of  both  which  it  should  seem  that  Beethoven  was  his  modeL  But 
in  his  gayest  productions  we  never  entertain  the  feeling  that  Spohr 
is  of  a  joyous,  still  less  an  exuberant  nature ;  and  even  the  very 
character  and  combinations  in  his  accompaniments  do  not  tend  to 
vivify,  but  to  sadden  his  melodies.  They  are  severely  scientific, 
and  rich  even  to  surfeiting ;  but  they  appear  to  be  the  effusions  of 
a  deeply  contemplative,  and  not  of  a  buoyant  spirit.  We  cannot 
immediately  recal  a  single  movement  in  all  his  works  that  would 
convey  the  idea  of  Spohr's  ever  having  been  betrayed  into  a  rousing 
laugh. 

Spohr  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  distinguished  mannerists  of  his 
age,  but,  what  must  have  struck  all  who  are  in  any  degree  fi^miliar 
with  his  compositions,  particularly  his  later  ones,  and  what  must 
immediately  present  itself  upon  hearing  his  last  oratorio  which  was 
performed  at  Norwich,  is,  that  it  contains  much  which  he  has  befixe 
written,  and  little  that  is  either  original  or  eminent,  as  referable  to 
his  own  genius.  No  fresh  &ensation  or  vivid  emotion  is  excited  in 
the  mind  of  the  auditor :  it  is  a  twice-  told  tale.  This  does  not  indi- 
cate  the  loftiest  order  of  genius ;  but  Spohr  has  long  been  amenable 
to  the  charge  of  repeating  himself:  and  although  we  honestly  ae. 
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knowledge  thai  the  peculiar  distinctness  of  his  style  and  the  turn  of 
his  phrases^  with  the  marked  character  of  his  harmonies^  all  tend 
to  keep  him  distinct  from  other  composers^  still  it  must  eventually^ 
and  at  no  distant  period^  deteriorate  his  reputation,  this  frequent  re- 
currence to  his  previous  suocesseSj  repeating  not  merely  the  execu- 
tion  and  details  of  movements,  but  even,  in  some  instances,  phrases 
of  melody.  All  these  objections,  with  others  to  be  presently  super, 
added,  were  the  causes  that  the  oratorio  encountered  no  very  enthu* 
siastic  reception  when  it  was  first  performed  in  this  country,  at  the 
Hanover-square  Rooms,  in  1837 ;  and  this  was  the  prevailing  opi- 
nion among  those  of  the  profession  who  were  present  upon  that 
occasion.  For  the  production  of  so  eminent  a  man,  it  was  considered 
with  indifference ;  and  this  circumstance  may  account  for  the  Eng- 
lish version  of  the  work  being  changed.  It  was  then  entitled  *'  The 
Crucifixion ;"  whereas,  when  it  was  reproduced  at  the  Norwich 
Festival,  it  was  called  "  Calvary." 

It  is  not  correct,  as  was  stated  in  one  of  the  articles  in  the  morn- 
ing papers,  preparatory  to  the  performance  at  Norwich,  that  from  the 
time  of  his  first  oratorio  being  performed  in  this  country,  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  author  has  been  *'  steadily  increasing."  For  a  few  years 
after  that  event,  and  at  the  time  of  the  production  of  the  "  Azor  and 
Zemira,"  some  interest  was  excited  in  favour  of  the  Spohr  school  of 
music,  and  a  few  imitators  were  found  among  our  native  composers : 
but  at  no  time  could  the  progenitor  of  it  have  been  denominated  a 
popular  composer,  nor  do  we  believe  (for  the  reasons  heretofore  al- 
leged) that  he  ever  will  be  so.  He  will  continue  to  be  the  idol  of 
the  instrumentalist  and  the  amateur  quartett  player ;  but  so  long  as 
the  taste  exists  in  favour  of  the  simple  and  severe  style  in  oratorio 
writing,  the  oratorios  of  Spohr  will  be  resorted  to  at  intervals  only 
for  public  performance. 

Another  obstacle  to  the  general  popularity  of  the  work  is,  that  it 
is  dramatic,  and  more  than  dramatic — ^it  is  theatrical;  and,  like 
many  theatrical  adaptations  of  a  point  in  history,  the  author  of  the 
words  has  taken  the  most  insolent  liberties  with  the  sacred  text.  We 
affect  no  Puritanism  in  these  matters  (although,  from  a  principle  of 
taste,  we  abhor  the  impertinence  of  paraphrases  of  Holy  Writ),  but 
the  greatest  latitudinarian  must  feel  offended  at  an  imaginary  person 
named  Philo  being  introduced  to  preside  at  the  trial  of  the  Saviour, 
instead  of  Pilate,  who  is  not  even  named  ;  and  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion  respecting  the  propriety  of  a  long  maudlin  scena  being  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  mother  while  her  son  is  hanging  upon  the 
VOL.  X.,  NO.  xxz.  62 
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cross.  By  selecting  this  subject  for  musical  treatment,  Spohr  has 
brought  himself  into  direct  competition  with  the  most  complete  of 
Handel's  oratorios ;  and  if  Handel  ever  exceeded  himself  in  power 
and  patbos>  it  was  in  the  "  Messiah"  (the  choruses  of  '*  Israel  in 
Egypt"  alone  excepted,  which  constitute  the  sublime  of  his  power). 
He  has  also  brought  himself  into  a  comparison  with  Haydn,  in  whose 
"  Passione,"  or  "  Seven  last  words  of  the  Saviour  on  the  cross,**  the 
suffering  and  resignation  at  that  dreadful  period  are  developed  with 
an  intensity  and  grandeur  achieved  in  no  other  of  the  compositions  of 
that  great  master.  Moreover,  he  enters  the  lists  with  Beethoven, 
who,  in  a  similar  dramatic  treatment  of  the  subject,  brings  before  us 
the  scene  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  by  night,  and  this  so  vividly 
as  to  pre-occupy  us,  and  induce  us  to  look  *'  with  lack-lustre  eye" 
upon  any  subsequent  representation  of  the  event  Lastly,  by  the 
way  in  which  the  story  has  been  arranged,  Spohr  has  been  brought 
into  competition  with  himself,  the  sublimer  parts  of  the  '*  Crudfixion" 
being,  as  we  have  said  before,  more  or  less  refusions  of  those  which 
distinguish  his  first  work ;  hence  the  extraordinary  self-contempla* 
tion  of  this  poet  of  sound  ;  hence,  also,  the  self- repetitions ;  and  hence 
the  (as  it  were)  dyeing  in-grain  of  that  mannerism  which  at  once 
proclaims  the  composer,  after  the  hearing  of  a  single  phrase.  With 
these  drawbacks,  it  will  be  immediately  comprehended  why  his  se- 
cond production  did  not  take  the  same  rank  in  public  esteem  and  ft- 
vour  with  bis  first.  Had  it  not  been  brought  forward,  with  its  new 
title,  this  year,  the  performance  in  1837  would  have  been  deemed 
sufficient ;  for  it  had  passed  from  the  minds  and  interest  of  those 
who  then  heard  it.  The  finest  portions  are,  the  overture,  the  storm 
scene,  and  the  concerted  music  for  the  women. 

The  oratorio,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  festival  performance,  was  got 
up  with  a  feverish  zeal  and  assiduity.  For  weeks  before  the  event, 
the  whole  stream  of  paragraphing,  and  announcing,  and  puffing,  was 
laid  on  from  the  main,  and  the  steam-press  pumps  were  kept  con- 
stantly going  ;  not  judiciously,  however,  for  they  were  over-worked ; 
and  thus  the  main- spring  and  intention  of  the  whole  machinery  be- 
came apparent  to  the  most  obtuse  intellectual  vision. 

The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  have  given  two  or  three  public 
performances  since  our  last  publication ;  but  they  have  consisted  nei- 
ther of  novelties  nor  revivals  of  standard  oratorios.  Handel's  "  Solo- 
mon" and  the  '*  Judas  Maccabeus"  have  each  been  twice  repeated  to 
nndiminished  audiences,  and  in  addition  to  the  rt^larly  engaged 
principal  singers — ^Miss  Birch,  Mrs.  T,  Severn  (late  Miss  Caw- 
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thorn),  Messrs.  Hobbs,  Turner,  Young,  Phillips,  and  A.  Novell< 
the  committee  judiciously  secured  the  assistance  of  Miss  Masson  in 
the  ''  Solomon,"  whose  finely  cultivated  style  of  singing  is  a  sure 
source  of  gratification  to  every  educated  musician.  At  the  opening 
of  the  year,  we  have  been  informed  that  some  novelties  now  in  prac- 
tice will  be  produced.  The  new  psalm  of  Mendelssohn,  <<  As  pants 
the  heart  ;'*  the  fine  ode  of  Romberg,  "  The  Transient  and  the 
Eternal ;"  and  one  of  Haydn's  masses.  So  excellent  a  spirit  and 
energy  sways  this  amateur  society,  and  they  have  attained  to  such 
perfection  in  choral  singing,  that  we  have  little  doubt,  if  they  apply 
their  faculties  to  the  task,  they  could  accomplish  Beethoven's  great 
mass  in  d  ;  and  let  them  once  achieve  this  gigantic  work  and  they 
may  throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  all  Europe ;  for  even  throughout 
Germany  there  is  not  the  same  body  of  amateurs  that  can  compete 
with  them.  A  greater  fallacy  does  not  exist  in  this  country  than 
the  belief  in  the  high  and  classical  state  of  musical  cultivation  in 
Germany.  The  professors,  it  is  true,  maintain  their  envied  supre- 
macy ;  but  the  music  of  the  general  population  is  all  but  confined  to 
quadrilles  and  waltzes ;  'and  the  majority  would  rather  at  any  time 
hear  the  "  Sommo  ciel"  of  Pacini,  than  the  ''  Non  piu  di  fieri"  of 
Mozart  If  the  science  of  music  formed  but  a  division  of  our 
national  education,  as  it  does  in  Germany,  the  English,  with  their  in- 
tellectual motive  power  and  restless  activity,  would  outstrip  them  in 
the  course  of  a  very  few  years.  The  best  of  the  German  professors 
privately  acknowledge  the  declension  of  classical  taste  among  their 
countrymen  ;  and  it  is  constantly  evident  to  every  educated  musician 
who  travels  through  their  principal  towns,  Berlin,  perhaps,  alone  ex- 
cepted, where  the  best  music  is  still  to  be  heard.  When  it  is  consi- 
dered what  has  been  done  for  sterling  music  in  this  country  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  by  individual  exertion,  unaided  by  the  court, 
the  legislature^  or  the  educational  body,  and  what  is  still  doing; 
when  we  see  the  host  of  amateurs  in  Exeter  Hall  performing,  and 
the  2,000  listening  with  gratified  countenances  to  music  of  the  high- 
est class  ;  when,  in  one  factory  in  the  north,  you  shall  witness  one  or 
two  hundred  people  turn  out  and,  at  a  moment's  notice,  sing  you  a 
chorus  from  the  ^'  Israel  in  Egypt,"  and  in  an  iron  foundry  (as  we 
know)  you  shall  hear  the  hard-fisted  operatives  play  an  overture  of 
Weber's,  if  not  with  professor-like  finish,  with  laudable  correctness  ; 
when  it  is  considered,  we  repeat,  what  has  been  done,  and  is  still 
doing  in  England,  in  behalf  of  the  science,  the  French,  with  their 
ignorance  of  facts,  and  dull  pertness,  may  go  on  asserting,  till  they 
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are  modest,  that  we  are  not  a  musical  nation.  Bot  where  is  the  proof 
that  they  are  such  ?  Where  are  their  choral  societies  ?  where  are 
their  amatear  societies  ?  where  are  their  festival  meetings  ?  wherein 
consists  their  patronage  of  the  art,  but  at  their  theatres,  and  in  their 
taik  f  What  native  concerto  player  in  London  was  ever  known  to 
earn  his  bread  by  playing  qnadrilles  at  a  private  ball  ?  This  is  not 
unfrequently  the  case  in  Paris.  More  than  half  the  success,  and  off 
the  ignorance  of  the  Parisians,  consists  in  assumption  and  assertion ; 
the  other  half  of  thdr  success  arises  from  their  local  position  in 
Europe.  To  return  to  our  friends  ci  the  <^  Sacred  Harmonic  Soci- 
ety :"  we  bear  good  report  of  their  stability,  and  that  with  the  new 
year  they  will  introduce  to  the  subscribers  their  new  organ,  a  laige 
one,  built  by  Mr.  Walker,  and  which  is  to  be  exhibited  to  the  pro- 
fession by  a  public  performance  at  his  factory  on  the  28id  instant 
(December). 

Having,  in  the  course  of  the  present  article,  mentioned  the  name  of 
Miss  Masson,  we  are  reminded  to  say  a  word  in  recommendation  of  a 
society,  projected,  and  mainly  brought  into  action  through  her  eneigy 
and  sensible  management.    It  is  a  society  for  the  relief  of  decayed 
FEMALE  mtisidans,  formed  upon  the  principle  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Musicians,     The  number  of  the  professional  sisterhood  already 
enrolled  is  considerable :  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  the  Queen  Dowager, 
their  R.  H.H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge, 
and  many  of  the  influential  nobility,  have  granted  their  patronage  and 
support  to  this  meritorious  institution ;  and  the  result  will  be,  we 
have  no  doubt,  that  in  a  very  short  time  a  lai^  fund  will  be  accumu- 
lated ready  to  afford  casual  and  permanent  relief  to  a  class  who  have 
hitherto  had  no  city  of  refuge  in  adverse  times,  no  public  store- 
house to  apply  to  in  the  winter  of  life.     Previously  to  tiie  formation 
of  the  society.  Miss  Masson  caused  an  application  to  be  made  to  the 
brother  institution,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  mem- 
bers were  inclined  to  revise  the  laws  of  the  society,  for  the  purpose 
of  admitting  female  members  of  the  profession,  upon  paying  the 
usual  annual  subscription ;  and  their  declining  to  entertain  the  pro- 
posal led  the  way  to  the  instant  formation  of  the  new  society.    We 
are  unacquainted  with  the  reason  which  led  to  the  rejection  of  so 
plausible  a  proposition  that  an  unmarried  female  profeaaor,  or  wi- 
dow, with  perhaps  a  family  dependent  upon  her  individual  exertions, 
or  deprived  of  them  by  sickness,  and  who  would  personally  contri- 
bute her  subscription  to  the  society  tiie  same  as  a  male  member, 
should  be  refused  the  assistance  to  which  such  a  one  would  be  enti- 
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tied  in  case  of  necessity.  It  is  true  that  the  Royal  Society,  in  a 
host  of  instances,  gives  relief  to  the  needy  widows  and  children  of 
their  own  members ;  but  why  refuse  a  double  subscription  from  fa« 
milies  where  both  the  heads  of  it  are  professors  ?  and,  still  more, 
why  refuse  to  admit  female  members  who  are  single  ?  Had  the  late 
Mrs.  Cecilia  Davis,  who  was  the  most  celebrated  singer  of  her  day, 
who  had  been  a  favourite  at  several  of  the  European  courts,  and  had 
been  instructress  to  more  than  one  of  the  queens,  been  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society,  or  had  the  Society  of  Female  Musicians  been  in 
existence,  she  wonld  not  have  been  reduced  to  the  deplorable  neces- 
sity of  relying  upon  the  casual  bounty  of  the  humane,  and  finally  to 
have  died  in  penury.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark  that,  at  their 
annual  benefit  concert,  the  Royal  Society  expect  and  receive  the 
gratuitous  assistance  of  all  the  Jemale  performers  they  may  require ; 
and  yet,  should  the  half  of  those  ladies  grant  their  services  for 
twenty  years,  remain  unmarried,  and  in  advanced  life  be  deprived  of 
the  means  of  self-support,  they  must  retire  to  a  union  poor-house ; 
for,  by  its  laws,  the  Royal  Society  would  not  be  authorized  to  indem- 
nify ihem  for  tbe  benefit  that  had  accrued  to  their  institution  by 
their  services  for  so  many  years.  For  these  reasons,  therefore,  we 
earnestly  hope  for  success,  and  will  canvass  support  to  the  Society  of 
Female  Musicians.  Of  its  ultimate  prosperity  we  have  no  fear, 
having  had  occasion  to  witness  the  cheerful  zeal  and  clear  under- 
standing of  its  acting— or  rather  active — ^lady  president  and  direc- 
tor :  that  which  it  would  give  us  pleasure  to  witness,  in  its  present 
infimtile  state,  is,  the  encouragement  and  support  of  the  influential 
and  the  opulent. 

There  has  been  nothing  in  the  way  of  musical  novelty  at  the 
great  theatres  since  the  commencement  of  the  season ;  if  we  except 
Uie  appearance  of  a  female  singer  at  each  house,  and  the  revival  of 
the  B^fgar*8  opera  at  Covent  Garden,  in  the  costume  of  the  time  in 
which  it  was  written.  The  piece  has  been  produced  altogether  with 
elegance  and  good  taste.  Miss  Rainforth  is  the  Polly,  Mad.  Ves- 
tris  is  the  Lucy,  and  an  excellent  one  she  makes ;  and  Mr.  Harrison 
performs  the  part  of  Macheath.  The  chief  interest  in  the  piece  is 
centered  in  the  part  of  Lucy ;  for,  independently  of  her  clever  acting, 
Mad.  Vestris  sings  like  a  cultivated  musician.  Until  the  revival  of 
this  piece,  and  the  production  of  Knowles's  new  play  of  '*  Love,"  the 
prospect  for  the  female  management  was  most  inauspicious;  now,  the 
house  has  a  fair  portion  of  audience  every  night.  So  complete  a  lot- 
tery is  a  theatrical  undertaking.    At  the  same  establishment  a  Miss 
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Austin  made  her  first  appearance  in  Mandane.  She  was  announced  to 
be  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Welsh  (not  of  any  long  standing,  we  should  snr^ 
mise),  and,  for  the  stage  business,  of  Mr.  Young.  As  the  young 
lady  quickly  retreated  from  the  line  of  profession  she  had  most  pre- 
posterously attempted,  while  in  the  very  rawest  state  of  muncal 
accomplishment,  no  more  need  be  said  of  her  performance :  neverthe- 
less, the  newspapers  hailed  her  appearance  with  acclamations.  The 
puffing  stream  was  again  laid  on  from  the  main,  and  ihe  pumps  were 
over-worked ;  yet  all  would  not  do.  These  hydraulic  esdiibitions  are 
forcing  open  people's  eyes.  In  a  restaurant's  at  Milan,  a  short  time 
since,  Rossini  recognised  a  foreign  professor  from  London,  who 
boasted  to  him,  before  the  whole  company,  that  the  object  of  his  visit 
to  the  continent  was  to  purchase  an  estate  with  the  property  he  had 
realized  in  this  country.  **  You  have  made  your  fortune,  have  yon?** 
said  Rossini ;  *'  and  how  is  S getting  on  ?"  '*  Very  prosper- 
ously," was  the  reply.  <'  Bravo !  England  is  the  country  for 
humbug  I" 

At  Drury  Lane,  a  Miss  Delcy»  daughter  of  Mr.  Rophino  Lacy, 
has  appeared,  with  some  success.  The  young  lady  has,  for  some  few 
years  past,  been  known  in  the  northern  provinces,  and  waa^  we  un- 
derstand, a  favourite  at  York  and  Hull :  in  her  apppearance,  there- 
fore, upon  the  London  boards,  she  does  not  labour  under  the  diaad* 
vantage  of  a  noviciate.  Her  voice  is  strong,  piercing,  and  eztenave 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  scale :  moreover,  she  comes  to  her  Londoa 
business  with  some  knowledge  of  the  profession,  both  as  a  singer  and 
actress.  She  has  more  than  one  part  to  her  back ;  for  (having  sto. 
died  under  her  father  several  years)  she  is  prepared  to  take  the  prin- 
cipal characters  in  most  of  the  operas,  both  native  and  fordgn,  that 
have  been  adapted  to,  and  are  popular  on,  the  English  stage.  She 
will,  therefore,  be  a  useful,  although,  we  apprehoid,  not  a  highly  at* 
tractive  singer.  A  well  educated  and  richly  qualified  theatrical  so- 
prano and  tenor  would,  at  this  time,  quickly  realise  an  ample  fortune ; 
for  our  stage  can  boast  of  neither.  The  most  agreeable  series  of  en- 
tertainments, and  consequently  the  most  profitable  to  the  authors  of 
them,  have  been  the  quadrille  and  waltz  concerts,  which  commenced 
at  the  English  Opera  House  after  the  close  of  the  last  season,  and 
have. continued  their  performances  every  night  to  the  present  time. 
The  band  consists  of  sixty  musicians,  many  of  them  principals  at  the 
Philharmonic  concerts,  all  of  them  excellent  players ;  and  for  one 
shilling  admittance  the  purchaser  is  entertained  with  two  of  the  most 
favourite  overtures,  an  instrumental  concerto,  and  a  selection  of  the 
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best  German  and  other  waltses  and  quadrilles.  From  their  constant 
practice  together,  the  performers  have  attained  to  so  well  combined  a 
union,  and  so  neat  a  discrimination  of  the  lights  and  shades  in  execu- 
tion and  effect,  that  it  is  due  to  them  to  say  that  their  concerts  have 
been  an  intellectual  treat  to  the  cultivated  musician ;  while  the  large, 
and  respectable,  and  attentive  audiences,  that  each  night  throng 
the  house,  confirm  the  popularity  of  these  rational  and  delight- 
ful entertainments.  Upon  one  occasion,  we  heard  a  violin  concerto 
performed  in  a  masterly  manner  by  young  Willy  (who,  by  the  way, 
is  an  enterprising  and  successful  artist),  and  Weber's  overture  to 
**  Der  Freischtitz,"  which  was,  as  it  deserved  to  be,  unanimously  en- 
cored. Strauss's  and  Lanner's  waltzes  are  far  more  meritorious, 
as  compositions,  than  Musard's,  which  are  commonplace  and  tricky, 
with  solo  movements  for  the  keyed  bugle  or  comet  k  piston,  and  the 
new  French  flageolet — a  squeaking,  disagreeable  pipe.  Musard  has 
come  over  to  London,  and,  as  we  hear,  was  within  an  ace  of  conclud- 
ing terms  with  the  proprietors  of  Exeter  Hall  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
forming his  celebrated  promenade  concerts ;  but  the  righteousness  of 
the  worshipful  body  happily  overcame  their  cupidity ;  the  horror  of  car- 
nal tunes,  and  incitements  to  the  unlawful  pleasure  of  dancing,  being 
thought  a  desecration  of  the  building  devoted  to  no  less  serious  pur- 
poses than  the  performance  of  sacred  oratorios  and  anti-popery  meet- 
ings. In  order  to  cancel  the  bargain,  therefore,  they  insisted  upon 
such  stipulations  that  Mons.  Musard  would  have  been  insane  to 
accept.     His  band,  we  hear,  consists  of  a  hundred  performers. 
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It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  I  arrived  at  a  small  inn  situated 
in  one  of  the  most  romantic  vallies  of  the  Black  Forest.  I  was 
much  fatigued  with  the  day's  journey  ;  and  as  the  next  post  was 
several  leagues  distant  I  determined  to  rest  a  few  hours  ere  proceed* 
ing  on  my  way.  The  room  into  which  I  was  shewn  for  the  night 
was  a  large^  ilLfumished  apartment^  and  recalled  forcibly  to  mind 
the  descriptions  I  had  read  of  haunted  chambers  in  deserted  castles^ 
where  the  goblin  throng  might  hold  their  midnight  revels,  or 
where  some  lone  spirit  might  be  doomed  for  years  to  wander,  in  ex. 
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piation  of  a  fearful  crime.  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  though  ghosts 
always  prefer  the  dampest  and  most  unwholesome  situations  for 
their  lodging,  yet  we  never  hear  of  them  taking  cold.  A  ghost 
with  a  pocket  handkerchief  or  a  stick  of  Spanish  liquorice  would 
indeed  be  a  ''rara  avis."  The  furniture  of  my  present  apartment 
consisted  of  a  few  old  high-backed  chairs,  placed  at  regular  distances 
against  the  wall ;  a  curious  old  table,  supported  by  four  massive 
legs,  on  which  were  carved  figures  of  griffins  and  sphynxes,  and  mis- 
shapen monsters.  A  bed  occupied  one  side  of  the  room,  whOe  the 
other  was  taken  up  by  an  immense  overgrown  wardrobe  or  clothes- 
press,  which  seemed  capable  of  holding  not  only  the  outfit  of  a  large 
family,  but  occasionally  the  family  itself.  The  walls  were  com- 
posed of  oaken  pannels,  covered  with  various  mystic  characters,  and 
strange  unintelligible  devices.  Each  pannel  seemed  ready  to  slide 
or  turn  or  mysteriously  disappear  from  its  place,  and  disclose  the 
entrance  to  some  dark  staircase,  or  display  the  skeleton  of  some  ill- 
fated  victim.  The  floor  creaked  ominously  beneath  each  step,  as 
though  it  were  made  up  of  trap-doors  and  moveable  planks.  The 
ceiling  had  evidently  been  painted  with  much  care  ;  and  though 
now  greatly  defaced,  still  the  sun  and  moon,  surrounded  by  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  might  be  distinctly  traced,  together  with  sundry 
other  horrific  symbols.  Even  the  covering  of  the  bed  was  cabalistic. 
It  was  composed  of  an  intricate  piece  of  embroidery,  representing  a 
skull  and  cross  bones  resting  on  a  coffin,  round  which  was  a  large 
proportionable  garnishing  of  hour  glasses  and  scythes,  intermixed 
with  coiled  snakes  and  radiant  stars.  One  side  of  the  room  was 
adorned  with  a  huge  picture,  the  subject  of  which  represented  a 
beautiful  female  in  an  attitude  of  supplication,  apparently  entreat- 
ing a  very  fierce-looking  gentleman  to  spare  the  life  of  her  child. 
The  mother^s  look  of  unutterable  anguish,  and  the  unconscious  pla- 
cidity of  the  infant,  contrasted  with  the  ferocious  and  pitiless  ex- 
pression of  the  relentless  murderer's  features,  as  he  seemed  about  to 
plunge  a  dagger  into  the  helpless  victim's  heart,  were  well  pour- 
trayed,  and  the  painting  was  evidently  the  production  of  no  mean 
artist. 

The  inn  where  I  now  was  had  originally  formed  part  of  a  baro- 
nial castle,  which  had  long  since  become  a  dismantled  ruin.  One 
tower,  however,  which  had  suffered  least  by  the  ravages  of  time, 
had  been  put  so  far  in  habitable  repair  as  to  afford  a  tolerable  shel- 
ter to  the  weary  traveller.  The  painted  ceiling  and  hieroglyphic'd 
walls  of  my  present  chamber  seemed  to  indicate  the  peculiar  pur- 
suits of  one,  at  least,  of  its  former  possessors.    It  had  probably 
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formed  the  study  of  some  astrologer  or  professor  of  the  black  art ; 
an  art  which^  even  at  the  present  time^  in  many  parts  of  Grermany, 
still  has  its  votaries.  After  refreshing  myself  with  such  things  as 
the  house  afforded^  I  sent  my  servant  to  retire  for  the  night,  desir- 
ing  him  to  call  me  early  in  the  morning,  it  being  necessary  that  we 
should  leave  by  daybreak.  As  the  sound  of  his  receding  footsteps 
died  away,  I  could  not  but  feel  an  almost  fearful  loneliness.  The 
time,  which  was  midnight ;  the  perfect  stillness  that  prevailed ;  the 
mysterious  subjects  that  surrounded  me,  together  with  the  strange- 
ness of  the  situation,  all  tended  to  awake  associations  of  a  vague  and 
speculative  nature.  I  threw  open  the  window,  and  looked  out 
upon  the  prospect.  It  was  a  clear  autumnal  night :  the  stars  shone 
more  bright  than  usual;  while  the  moon  guided  her  silver  car 
through  the  glittering  host,  shedding  a  calm  soft  light  upon  the 
scene.  The  landscape  was  wild  and  romantic  beyond  description. 
The  building  stood  upon  a  projecting  rock  overhanging  a  deep  ra- 
vine, down  which  a  mountain  torrent  rushed  impetuously,  but  at 
such  a  distance  beneath,  that  the  sound  of  its  foaming  waters 
scarcely  reached  the  ear.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  glen,  the 
ground  rose  gradually  height  above  height  to  a  distant  lofty  ridge; 
the  whole  surface  clothed  with  a  broad  black  forest  of  towering 
pines ;  while  here  and  there  a  rugged  peak,  or  the  crumbling  tow'er 
of  some  decayed  fortress,  stood  out  in  bold  relief  from  among  the 
sombre  foliage.  I  turned  from  the  contemplation  of  this  &cene  with 
feelings  strongly  partaking  of  its  dark  solitary  features,  and  took 
another  survey  of  my  strange  lodging.  I  opened  the  old  clothes 
press ;  it  contained  nothing  but  a  broken  rifle,  two  or  three  tusks, 
apparently  of  the  wild  boar,  several  implements  of  the  chase,  and 
a  huge  bright  clasp  knife,  similar  to  those  used  for  cutting  the 
throats  of  the  deer  and  wolf,  when  the  ball  had  failed  to  complete 
the  work  of  death.  I  next  turned  to  decipher  the  writing  on  the 
wall,  but  the  *'  mene,  mene,"  was  totally  unintelligible.  I  could 
not  expect  to  find  another  Daniel  in  the  wolPs  glen,  so  I  contented 
myself  with  supposing  that  it  meant  nothing.  But  the  picture 
more  and  more  rivetted  my  attention ;  I  could  not  take  my  eyes 
from  it ;  there  was  something  so  cold,  so  heartless,  so  demoniac  in 
the  expression  of  the  assassin's  countenance,  contrasted  with  the 
gentle,  the  tender,  the  imploring  look  of  the  beautiful  creature  as 
she  knelt  before  him,  clasping  her  child  with  one  hand,  while  with 
the  other  she  seemed  to  deprecate  the  fate  that  awaited  it.  There 
was  a  fascinating  spell  about  this  group  which  I  could  not  resist. 
In  vain  I  turned  from  it.    The  figures  still  haunted  me.    Could 
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this  fair  creature  have  been  spirited  away  by  some  mountain  demon, 
and  compelled  to  yield  to  his  embrace  in  order  to  save  the  life  of 
her  infant  ?  or  had  she  been  a  victim  of  the  mysterious  black  tri- 
bunal ;  the  dread  secret  council^  before  whose  subtle  machinations 
thousands  had  trembled  ?  I  imagined  to  myself  all  the  hoxrors  of 
those  inquisitorial  assemblies,  held  deep  within  some  subtenaneoos 
chamber,  from  whence  all  cries  for  mercy  or  justice  would  be  alike 
in  vain  and  unheeded.  From  these  vague  speculations  I  next 
turned  to  the  thought  of  danger  more  definite,  and  more  immedi- 
ately  connected  with  my  present  situation. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  that  part  of  Suabia  was  infested 
with  a  band  of  robbers,  whose  depredations  had  spread  terror 
throughout  the  surrounding  district ;  and  when  I  reflected  on  the 
loneliness  of  the  spot,  and  called  to  mind  the  many  stories  I  had 
read  of  unwary  travellers  being  entrapped  into  the  hands  of  these 
banditti,  I  own  that  dread  of  spiritual  visitors  gave  way  before  fears 
of  more  substantial  enemies.  I  was  totally  unarmed.  Here  was  a 
situation  !  What  was  to  be  done  ?  I  thought  of  the  knife  which 
I  had  seen  in  the  press,  and  instantly  possessed  myself  of  the  wea. 
pon.  It  was  a  broad  bright  blade :  as  I  placed  it  under  my  pillow, 
1  felt  my  courage  and  confidence  return.  At  length  the  fatigues  of 
the  day  completely  overpowered  me,  and  I  sank  gradually  into  a 
profound  sleep,  the  images  and  realities  of  the  present  strongly 
blending  with  the  visionary  and  fleeting  nonentities  of  a  dreamy 
ideality.  How  long  this  state  of  unconsciousness  lasted  I  know 
not,  but  I  was  aroused  by  a  dull  grating  sound,  which  was  appa* 
rently  close  to  me.  I  started  and  looked  round,  the  candle  was 
still  burning  on  the  table,  and  distinctly  shewed  me  every  object 
in  the  chamber.  There  was  the  dusky  ceiling,  the  curious  pamiels» 
the  large  legs  of  the  old  table,  all  clearly  defined.  And  as  the  light 
fell  upon  the  picture  it  seemed  suddenly  animated.  While  I  was 
gazing,  all  at  once  it  began  to  slide  from  its  place,  and  disclosed  an 
aperture  in  the  wall,  from  which  a  darlulooking  object  slowly  e* 
merged.  The  figure,  which  was  clothed  in  slight  drapery,  ad. 
vanced  a  few  steps.  I  saw  it  was  a  woman ;  and  I  was  about  to 
speak,  when  she  imposed  silence  by  laying  a  finger  on  her  Iips» 
while  with  the  other  hand  she  beckoned  me  to  rise.  I  felt  an  irre- 
sistible impulse  to  obey ;  and,  snatching  the  knife  from  the  place 
where  it  was  deposited,  I  was  instantly  at  her  side.  "  Your  life 
is  in  danger,"  she  hurriedly  whispered,  ^'  but  fear  not,  I  will  save 
you ;  follow  me."  By  the  aid  of  the  dull  light,  I  perceived^ 
through  the  opening  in  the  wall,  a  narrow^  dark  staircase,  down 
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which  my  mysterious  guide  proceeded^  bearing  in  her  hand  a 
small  lamp.  I  attended  silently  on  her  steps ;  after  descending  for 
some  time^  we  found  ourselves  in  a  low  arched  gallery^  cut  in  the 
solid  rock.  This  passage  led  us  to  another  stair  and  another  galle- 
ry. On^  on  we  went,  there  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the  turnings  of 
this  subterraneous  labyrinth.  Now  we  crossed  a  spacious  ball,  the 
roof  of  which  was  painted  similar  to  that  of  the  chamber  I  had  left. 
The  lamp  of  my  conductor  shed  a  sickly  light  around.  The  walls 
appeared  covered  with  grotesque  figures ;  while  the  floor  was  of 
curious  mosaic  workmanship.  Now  again  we  threaded  the  intricate 
mases.  Sometimes  the  sound  of  distant  revelry  broke  upon  the  ear ; 
and  sometimes  the  smothered  cry  of  some  one  in  distress  came  wail- 
ing through  the  stillness ;  and  then  again  all  was  still.  I  felt  a 
horrible  chillness  come  over  me :  I  had  no  power  to  retrace  my 
steps^  which  seemed  urged  on  by  some  invisible  spell. 

At  length  we  emerged  from  the  gloom^  and  found  ourselves 
standing  on  a  ledge  of  rocks^  which  projected  from  the  face  of  the 
precipice  far  beneath  the  foundations  of  the  castle.    A  narrow  path 
led  along  the  extreme  edge  of  the  cliff;  it  had  no  guard ;  the 
ground  was  slippery  ;  one  false  step,  and  destruction  was  inevita. 
ble ;  but  my  guide  went  forward  with  a  firm  foot,  seemingly  un- 
conscious of  the  danger,  and  I  followed.    We  soon  came  to  a  rude 
bridge,  formed  of  a  single  tree,  thrown  across  the  ravine.    She  passed 
it ;  I  paused.    The  torrent  raged  far,  far  below.     I  turned  to  the 
sky ;  a  scowling  tempest  darkened  the  heavens.     In  another  in- 
stant my  foot  was  on  the  bridge ;  I  heard  the  timber  crack ;  I  felt 
the  support  sinking  from  under  me.     With  a  desperate  effort  I 
sprang  to  the  opposite  side ;  and  the  same  moment  the  old  trunk 
fell  crashing  into  the  chasm  beneath.    A  thousand  echoes  reverber- 
ated  to  the  shock ;  amid  the  din  I  heard  a  wild  discordant  laugh, 
which  sounded  like  the  yell  of  a  disappointed  fiend.    My  blood  ran 
cold :  I  turned  to  my  conductor.    The  breeze  had  blown  aside  the 
drapery  that  concealed  her  face,  and,  to  my  horror,  I  saw  distinct 
upon  her  forehead  a  broad  deep  streak  of  blood ;  while  her  eyes, 
which  protruded  from  their  sockets,  seemed  to  sparkle  with  a  wild 
unearthly  gleam.     "  Quick,  quick  to  the  forest  I"  she  exclaimed, 
'*  or  we  are  lost  \"    I  had  no  power  to  resist ;  and  as  she  rushed 
along  through  many  a  tangled  thicket  and  umbrageous  grove,  I  fol- 
lowed as  well  as  the  broken  nature  of  the  ground  would  permit. 
At  length  we  paused  befure  the  gateway  of  a  ruined  castle.    Two 
colossal  figures  of  misshapen  animals  guarded  the  entrance:  we 
passed  them.    We  stood  beneath  the  massive  portal ;  we  crossed  the 
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court  yard :  it  was  overgrown  with  long  grass^  and  strewed  with 
large  fragments  of  stone^  which  had  heen  detached  from  the  OTer- 
hanging  battlements.  We  entered  a  low  dark  arch«  and  deseendad 
a  long  flight  of  broken  steps  leading  to  a  narrow  gallery,  the  floor 
of  which  yery  considerably  inclined  downwards,  and  seemed  con- 
ducting us  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

After  following  this  for  some  timcj  our  farther  progress  appeared 
to  be  finally  arrested  by  a  solid  mass  of  stone,  which  totally  ob» 
structed  the  passage,  and  which  would  seem  to  defy  any  human 
power  to  remove  it ;  but«  to  my  surprise,  it  yielded  to  the  first  toudi 
of  the  strange  being  who  had  guided  me  thither.  The  vast  block  oi 
granite  turned  as  if  poised  on  the  most  delicate  point,  and  we  passed 
through  the  opening ;  the  door  closed  behind  us,  and  I  felt  that  all 
chance  of  retreat  was  impossible.  And  now  we  traversed  several 
apartments ;  some  of  them  spacious  and  lofty,  others  low  and  ooo. 
tracted.  From  the  walls  of  these  chambers  projected  various  hooks 
and  strong  bars  of  iron,  to  some  of  which  chains  were  attached  ;  and 
through  the  darkness  visible  I  could  occasionally  discern  the  dim 
outline  of  a  human  figure,  stretched  on  the  wretched  couch  afiordfed 
by  the  cold,  damp  floor.  I  was  bewildered  with  conflicting  feeUnga, 
and  determined  to  proceed  no  farther  without  some  explanation. 
But  where  was  my  conductor,  my  betrayer,  as  I  now  b^an  to  think 
her  }  She  was  gone !  I  stood  alone :  the  darkness  was  terziUe  ; 
the  silence  of  this  sepulchral  vault  was  fearfuL  I  listened  with  the 
most  painful  intensity.  Now  I  could  distinguish  a  low  muttering 
sound,  as  of  voices  at  a  great  distance ;  and  now  it  was  the  stillnees 
of  the  tomb.  I  groped  my  way  in  the  direction  from  whence  the 
sounds  had  proceeded,  and  soon  discovered  a  faint  streak  of  light, 
towards  which  I  bent  my  steps  ;  but  here  another  barrier  of  ston^ 
similar  to  the  one  we  had  passed,  obstracted  my  farther  progress. 
The  light  seemed  to  come  from  beyond  the  massive  pwtal,  throu^ 
a  narrow  chink  in  its  upper  edge.  I  determined  at  all  hanards  to 
proceed.  The  door  obeyed  my  touch.  The  next  instant  I  stood 
within  a  vast  vaulted  chamber,  dimly  illumined  by  sev^al  lamps 
suspended  from  the  roof.  At  the  upper  end  was  a  broad  platform 
or  dais,  on  which  was  placed  a  taUe  of  vUme ;  round  this  aeveral 
men  were  seated :  they  were  enveloped  in  long  black  cloaks,  and  all 
wore  masks.  An  axe  and  a  coil  of  tope  lay  in  the  centre  of  the  ta* 
ble.  At  one  end  there  was  an  elevated  throne,  which  was  occupied 
by  a  gigantic  figure,  holding  in  his  hand  a  naked  sword.  QppoBtie 
to  this  fearful  being,  and  at  a  short  distance  (torn  the  table,  the  de. 
licate  figure  of  a  female  knelt  in  a  supplicating  attitude 
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fondly  to  her  breast  a  beautiful  child*    By  her  tide  stood  a  £umliar 
of  this  infernal  tribunal,  a  wretch  whose  fiendish  countenance  and 
upraised  dagger  showed  him  at  once  ready  and  willing  to  obey 
their  bloody  mandates.    My  entrance  had  not  been  obsenred,  and  I 
gased  upon  the  group  for  some  time  with  mingled  feelings  of  as- 
tonishment and  dread.    No  one  spoke,  and  I  began  to  think  it  was 
some  strange  delusion,  when  the  sUenoe  was  broken  by  a  voice  so 
sweet,  so  gentle,  so  imploring,  that,  as  the  tones  fell  upon  my  ear, 
they  seemed  at  once  to  reach  the  fountain  of  the  heart's  tears :  they 
came  from  that  kneeling  suppliant,  and  were  full  of  intense  agony. 
''  Oh  !  if  there  is  one  kindly  thought,  one  gleam  of  pity,  one  spark 
of  human  sympathy  in  your  hearts,  look  upon  a  forsaken,  an  op- 
piiessed,  broken-hearted  creature,  and  protect  this  innocent,  this  un- 
offending child  !    Surely  there  is  some  kindred  chord  in  your  hearts 
which  its  utter  helplessness  must  awaken.    Surely  there  is  some 
memory  of  a  mother's  love,  of  a  mother's  anguish,  some  link  which 
associates  you  with  the  past,  some  tie  which  unites  you  with  the 
future.    I  implore  you  by  all  you  hold  most  dear  on  earth,  and  by 
all  your  hopes  of  a  blessed  hereafter,  to  spare  the  helpless  inno- 
cent !"    She  paused,  and  the  president  replied,  in  a  harsh,  grating 
voice,  which  seemed  ten-fold  more  discordant  in  contrast  with  the 
sweet  and  plaintive  accents  of  the  suppliant — ^*  It  is  in  vain  to  plead 
for  mercy  here,  lady.    Your  husband  has  dared  to  lift  his  voice 
against  this  council :  our  vengeance  is  upon  him.     You  know  his 
hiding  place :  conduct  us  thither,  and  you  are  free ;  refuse,  and  your 
child  dies  before  you,  its  blood  be  on  your  head  !"    For  a  moment 
there  was  a  breathless  silence.     **  Strike  I"  continued  the  inexorable 
judge.    The  dagger  was  raised ;  when  an  appalling  shriek  burst 
from  the  victim,  and,  starting  to  her  feet,  she  exclaimed,  with  the 
wildest  energy,  "  Never,  never  will  I  betray  him !  and  yet,  friends, 
I  will  disappoint  your  hellish  malice.''     In  an  instant  she  seemed 
endowed  with  supernatural  strength,  and  rushed  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning  towards  the  place  where  I  stood.     For  the  first  time  I 
now  perceived  at  my  feet  a  loathsome  pit ;  and  I  at  once  saw  that 
it  was  her  intention  to  cast  herself  down  this  yawning  grave.    But 
she  fell  ere  she  reached  its  brink :  her  eye  rested  upon  mine.    Ne- 
ver shall  I  forget  the  agony  of  its  expression.    "  Save  me !"  she 
cried ;  but  I  had  no  power.    A  horrible  sensation  came  over  me : 
a  sickening  palsy  oppressed  me.    I  seemed  deprived  of  speech  and 
motion ;  the  lights  faded ;  the  air  became  murky ;  the  floor  shook 
beneath  me ;   a  thousand  phantoms  passed  aroood.    I  closed  my 
eyes;  there  was  a  sound  as  of  a  heavy  faUing.    I  lodked  again:  a 
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tall  ^unt  figure  stood  Wore  me,  bearing  in  one  hand  a  taper,  in 
the  other  an  earthen  pitcher.  I  ga«ed  bewildovd ;  he  spoke — ''  It 
is  time  to  get  up;  I  suppose  you  will  shave  this  morning?"    It 

WAS  MY  OWN  VALET  I 
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GREAT    MALVBBN. 

This  place  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  about  fire  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  four  hundred  and  liftj  above  the  vale  of  the  Severn, 
which  lies  beloir.  The  town  has  a  full  eastern  aspect,  and  the  pointed  sum* 
mits  of  the  hill  rise  nearly  a  thousand  £eet  immediatelj  behind  the  houses. 
It  has  been  the  occupation  of  my  leisure  to  observe  twice  daily  the  barome- 
ter, thermometer,  &&,  with  a  view  to  determine  the  mean  tempertture, 
pressure,  and  dew  point,  at  this  interesting  locality,  where  an  extended 
plain  and  distant  horizon  present  peculiar  facilities.  In  doing  this,  a  series 
of  miscellaneous  meteorological  fiicts  and  observations  have  been  accumu- 
lated, which,  besides  being  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  may  possibly 
suggest  considerations  to  those  persons  similarly  engaged  with  mysel£  1^ 
the  following  remarks,  it  has  been  my  endeavour  to  keep  closely  to  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  were  noted  down  at  the  instant,  a  more  vivid  sketch  of 
the  impressions  made  at  the  time  being  thus  given  than  would  have  been 
the  case,  perhaps^  in  a  more  elaborate  paper...W.  A. 


ON    FOGS   AND    FROST,   &c 

The  visible  forms  assumed  by  the  v^»our  of  the  air  are  very  various^  being 
«>metimes  piled  in  fleecy  masses  of  cloud  in  the  hi^^er  regions,  at  others 
resting  upon  the  earth  in  the  form  of  mist  or  fog. 

It  frequently  happem,  when  there  U  a  thick  fog  in  the  veJe^  st^ffideni  endr^  As 
obeeure  the  tvii)  that  the  aimo$phere  only  a  little  height  above  i$  ^ttHe  dear. 
When  this  happens^  the  temperalwre  above  the  fog  u  tMnrm,  omA  the  air  dear 
and  dry*  The  temperaiure  t»  the  fog  is  coldj  ofteit  vsnv  cold,  «si^  the 
air  damp  and  cJMing,  The  following  Acts  and  remarks  establish  these 
points:.^ 

Nov.  20, 1829.^.Thi8  evening  I  had  occasion  to  leave  home.  The  stars 
were  shining  brightly*  aud  the  hill  above  was  dark  and  clear ;  a  sea  of  dense 
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white  feg  rested  just  below.  On  descending  the  hill  out  of  the  village  I 
soon  entered  the  fog,  which  was  so  thick  that  I  could  hardly  discern  objects 
at  a  short  distance.  On  my  return  some  hours  after,  the  fog  was  sUli  as 
dense  as  ever ;  a  few  stars  only  could  be  fiimtlj  seen  in  the  zenith.  As  I 
ascended  the  hill  the  fog  gradually  appeared  to  thin  off;  and  at  last  I  sud- 
denly emerged  from  it  into  a  clear,  brilliant,  star-lit  sky,  the  dense  vapour 
still  brooding  over  the  lower  parts  of  the  country.  The  following  morning  I 
found  all  the  fields  and  trees  below  thickly  covered  with  a  beautifiil  hoar- 
fVost,  whilst  the  trees,  the  fields,  and  every  thing  around  this  place,  toge^ 
ther  with  the  whole  of  the  hill  above,  were  quite  free  from  any  of  it. 

October  8, 1833.^.Very  thick  fog  all  the  mommg  here ;  heaui\fuUy  ekar, 
mih  aunskme,  on  the  hiU.    Wind  light  westerly. 

31st^  9  a.m. — Therm.  58  deg. — Weather  calm  and  fine ;  very  foggy  down 
below.  I  was  in.Worcester  at  3  p.m. ;  the  streets  were  there  quite  wet  and 
very  dirty.  The  fog  had  been  very  thick  there  all  the  morning ;  we  have 
had  none  here,  and  our  roads  are  quite  dry.  Here  all  are  remarking  upon 
the  closeness  of  the  weather  and  the  unusual  warmth ;  we  have  been  without 
fires  the  last  three  or  four  days,  and  are  so  now. 

Fevruart  7i  1634, 9  a.m.— fiarom.  29.660;  therm.  36  deg.  A  sharp  firost, 
during  the  preceding  night,  in  the  country  below,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hill,  with  ice  in  the  low  places ;  nothing  of  the  kind  here,  except  a  sli^t 
tinge  of  hoar  upon  the  summit  of  the  hill.  Therm,  last  night  only  33  deg. 
Atmosphere  at  noon  very  clear  and  transparent,  but  the  fog  is  thick  below. 
At  2  p.m.  (therm.  41 ;  hygr.  34)  very  fine  indeed ;  not  a  cloud.  Notwith- 
standing the  very  wet  state  in  which  every  thing  appeared,  and  the  dense 
fog  below  all  the  morning,  and  although  the  sun  has  been  removing  moisture 
from  the  ground  at  a  rapid  rate  for  some  hours,  still  the  dew  point  indicated 
by  the  hygrometer  is  only  half  a  degree  higher  than  the  temperature  of  the 
air  during  the  night,  which  caused  thefog^y  precipitation ;  while  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  atmosphere  has  advanced  7  deg. 

February  9, 1834. — Tetterday  the  wind  was  southerly,  with  heavy  rain 
and  snow.  Barom.  rising;  thermom.,  at  1  p.m.,  41  deg.  Tfdt  mominp,  at  8 
a.m.,  very  dense  fog  in  the  vale  below ;  less  so  here ;  on  the  hill  above, 
splendid  clear  sky,  warm  sun,  and  no  fog.  At  9  the  fog  became  denser  here, 
and  so  continued  more  or  less  throughout  the  day.  At  noon  the  trees  and 
hedges  were  dry;  about  4  p.m.  they  became  dripping  with  wet;  and  at  9 
pjn.  (thermom.  82  deg.)  the  drops  are,  in  many  places,  frozen ;  posts,  rails, 
&C.,  are  covered  with  a  thin  sheet  of  ice.  Fog  thick ;  a  few  stars  are  twmk- 
ling  hi  the  zenith.  How  is  it  that  the  trees  and  hedges  are  not  covered 
with  hoar  frost  from  a  fireezing  temperature  and  thick  fog  ?  I  am  just  come 
in  from  a  walk  half  a  mile  out  of  the  village ;  there  is  not  the  slightest  ap* 
pearance  of  freezing  any  where  upon  the  road.  It  is  surely  unusual  for 
drops  of  watet  hanging  upon  trees  and  hedges  to  be  frozen  hard,  without  the 
slightest  indication  of  freezing  upon  the  exposed  road.  How  is  it,  if  the 
twigs  are  cold  enough  to  freeze  the  drops,  that  the  fog  does  not  assume  the 
ibrm  of  hoar  frost  upon  them  ? 

December  11th.— Very  foggy  down  below;  the  fog  just  reaches  up  to  the 
village.    On  the  hill  above  the  ahr  is  clear,  with  brilliant  sun.    The  fog 
cleared  away  from  us  at  5  p.m.,  when  the  thermometer  rose  a  little. 
12th,  9  a.m.-.yery  foggy  below ;  very  fine,  with  sun,  here.    The  ther- 
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mometer  fell  early  this  morning  in  the  vale,  in  the  ffag^  to  27  dieg. ;  hui  ktrt 
fMahemJ  it  did  nM  deaoend  behw  32  d$y. 

Dbcexbbr  24,  1836*  9  a-m.— Therm.  22,  Hygr.  21.  The  fbg  hn  ben 
dense  below,  sometimes  coming  up  to  the  village,  and  then  reeeding.  A 
little  way  aboTC^  the  air  has  been  altogether  clear  and  wamu  The  tnes 
just  above  us  do  not  show  a  vestige  of  hoar  firost;  the  aaue  maj  be  said  of 
the  trees  here.  Every  thing  below  us  is  thickly  overspread  with  sUvoy 
crystala  of  hoar  froet.  34  p^m*— The  air  hero  is  just  now  perfectly  dear  sad 
transparent,  and  it  feels  warm ;  the  thick  feg  remains  bdow,  where  the 
trees,  the  hedges,  and  the  ground,  are  thickly  covered,  as  with  snow,wberesi 
as  everything  close  to  us  up  here,  especially  the  beautifbl  hill  above,  losb 
black  and  dark,  strongly  contrasting  with  the  whiteness  bdow.  5  pbBL^I 
have  just  been  up  the  hill  a  little  way,  the  moon  and  stars  shinifig  brilli- 
antly. On  reaching  St  Ann's  Well,  about  90O  feet  above,  tfaeairiUtBO 
mild  that  I  went  into  the  cottage  and  taktd  for  a  tfaennometer;  after  ten 
minutes  exposure  to  the  open  air,  it  stood  at  90  deg.  On  returning  hom^  I 
came  into  the  upper  stratum  of  the  fog,  and  found  the  thermomets  oat  of 
my  dining  window  20  deg.  This  great  difference  induced  me  to  take  my 
own  thermometer  up  the  hill,  and  I  went  to  a  cottage  distant  not  more  than 
SCO  yards.  Here  I  found,  as  I  did  on  first  going  up  the  hill,  that  a  mild 
and  light  westerly  air  was  blowing,  not  observable  in  the  village;  the  ther- 
mometer rose  to  30  deg.  I  took  care  ao  to  carry  the  instrument  thst  the 
mercury  waa  not  warmed  by  my  hand;  and  that  this  did  not  oecur  wis 
ahewn  when,  on  reaching  my  own  house,  I  found  it  had  again  feUen  to  24 
deg. !  At  11  p.m.,  the  air  having  been  free  from  any  fbg  for  some  boon, 
the  thermometer  stood  at  26  deg. — i.  e,  6  deg.  higher  than  it  did  about  d  pbm., 
when  the  fog  just  reached  us. 

Deczmber  26,  9  a.m.— Thermometer,  26  deg.  hygr.  25  deg.  Very  haid 
frost.  This  morning,  the  ring  of  dew  on  the  hygrometer  certainly  sol  fro- 
zen at  26  deg.  Fogs  still  below  ;  then  is  no  hoar  frost  at  all  up  here  wm^ 
the  little  that  was  seen  yesterday  on  some  of  the  lower  trees  of  the  villsge 
has  disappeared ;  it  has  evaporated  without  melting.  When  the  feg  thias 
away  a  little^  the  trees,  hedges,  ground,  and  every  thing  below  ns,  can  be 
seen  most  thickly  covered  with  a  magnificent  frost-work. 

20, 9  am.— Thermometer,  29 ;  hygr.  24.— SL  £.  breese.  Fme,  with  clear 
sun.  It  is  still  very  foggy  down  in  the  vale  below.  A  strong  S.  S.  bnext  U 
blowing  hen^  but  the  fbg  below  looks  $tiU  and  demo,  11  a.ni.— Very  fine^  son, 
and  light  southerly  breeze.  The  thermometer  here  at  my  house,  in  the 
shade,  stands  at  32  deg.  I  just  now  took  the  same  instrument  up  totbe 
Shrubbery,  a  house  just  above^  where  it  rose  to  35  in  the  shsde  1  I  then 
csrried  it  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  greatest  precautioos^  down  be* 
low,  not  more  than  200  yards  down  the  road,  but  into  the  upper  stratnm  of 
the  fog,  when  it  fell  to  18  deg. !  I  have  marked  in  my  joumal,  ^'realhfood 
tmdouhtodly  afacL'"  I  went  down  again.  The  ihermomoter  i»  fJW  Aade,  oot  ff 
mp  window,  31 1  at  the  Firmor  Amu  I  found  it  22  deg. ;  and  at  the  tompike 
gate  17  deg. !  the  whole  dutanoe  not  more  than  260  yards.  I  then  carried  the 
thermometer  in  my  hand  for  two  hours  in  a  walk  down  to  Barnard's  Green ; 
eveiy  thing  very  white  with  hoar  frost,  and  the  fog  Udck,  the  air  cahn,  and 
the  thermometer  at  17  deg.  rising  gradually  in  my  hand,  during  the  Isst 
half  hour,  as  clouds  began  to  form  in  the  higher  regions,  to  20  deg.    On  as- 
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cending  the  hill  to  get  home,  which  occupied  me  about  ten  minutes,  I 
found  the  thermometer  rapidly  riaing — first  to  22,  then  to  28  deg.,  and  on 
entering  mj  house  it  reached  again  to  31  deg.  and  then  32  deg.  Here,  then, 
is  a  difference  of  15  deg.  of  temperature  in  a  distance  of  not  more  than  250 
jards ;  shewing  what  great  differences  may  exist  within  a  few  leet  perpen- 
dicular measurement,  tlie  warmer  stratum  floating  over  and  resting  upon 
the  lower  cold  one. 

DxcvMBSK  '35,  1885...The  same  weather  continues.  Fog  below,  with 
most  splendid  hoar  froet ;  none  here.  It  really  seems  going  into  another  cli« 
mate  to  descend  the  hill  (maximum  of  thermometer  to-day,  32  deg. ;  now 
midnight,  90US,  rJrar,  stars.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  although  there  has 
been  now  seven  hours  of  clear  sky  since  sunset,  yet  the  temperature  is  only 
half  a  degree  colder  than  it  was  at  5  p.m.,  and  not  two  degrees  lower  than 
the  maximum  of  the  day. 

DxcEMBKR  27,  9  a«m.— Therm.  35  deg. ;  hygr.  35  deg.  On  getting  up 
this  mornings  I  could  see  from  my  bed-room  that  the  log  had  nearly  cleared 
away  below,  leaving  only  a  slight  mist.  The  whole  of  the  beautiful  hoar 
frost  disappeared,  as  if  by  magic,  during  the  night.  The  air  is  now  gener- 
ally clouded  over,  and  the  wind  is  getting  up  from  the  S.  W.  The  great  and 
extraordinary  differences  of  the  temperature  between  this  place  and  the  vale 
are  now  destroyed;  the  upper  current  has  gradually  mingled  itself  with  the 
lower,  and  the  temperatures  are  equalized — mean  of  thermometer  to-day 
37  deg.;  at  11  p.m.  34  deg.  The  breaking  up  of  this  frost,  which  has  been 
very  severe  in  the  lower  country,  is  worthy  of  remark :  it  has  taken  place 
without  any  other  visible  change  than  the  diuppearance  of  the  fog  below, 
and  the  formation  of  some  clouds  over  head.  The  maximum  of  the  thermo- 
meter on  the  28th  rose  to  48  deg. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  temperature  during  this  frx)fit  at 
Malvern  and  Severn  Stoke.  Severn  Stoke  is  a  small  village  on  the  banks  of 
the  Severn,  about  five  miles  firom  Malvern,  and  quite  in  the  vale.  The 
temperature  there  was  taken  by  a  friend,  whose  thermometer  had  been  pre* 
viously  compared  with  mine. 


1835. 

Maltxrv. 

Sbv.Stokk. 

Dxc. 

WsATasB. 

30 
31 
33 
38 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 

3a5 

30 

38 

34 

30 

19.5 

33 

80 

88 

37 
39 
38 
16 
15 
17 
18 
11 
88 

Snow. 

Easterly  wind;  fine. 

Clear,  stars,  fine  sonny  day. 

Hoar  frost,  a  fog  below. 

Fine,  stars,  fog  below,  calm. 

Very  hard  frost ;  a  fog  has  been  up  in  the  village. 

Very  foggy  down  below ;  none  up  here. 

Weather  changing. 

Westeriy  wind. 

In  the  above  table,  it  wUl  be  seen  how  much  colder  the  weather  was  at 
Severn  Stoke  than  at  Malvern.  In  the  ni^t  between  the  26th  and  27th 
the  thermometer  fell,  in  the  fiirmer  place,  to  1 1  d^. ;  in  the  latter,  no  lower 
than  33  deg.  The  lowest  temperature  occurred  about  the  hour  before  mid- 
night.   The  following  night  both  have  the  same  temperatfure. 
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NoTBMBEK  18, 1837. — ^ThU  is  one  of  those  remarkable  momnigis  wbidi  we 
frequently  witness  from  this  place.  Here  is  afrtsh  &  W.  breate^  a  warm  km- 
peralure,  and  no  hoarfooii  ;  the  sky  is  thickly  otrerspread  by  nearly  statkmaiy 
clouds.  I  am  just  returned  from  thevaie  below.  ThereytM  adeimfii^Q. 
cold  oalm  atmotphere^  and  a  tnow^whUe  hoar  frotL  Sam  fett  iho  foUmeimg  ia§ 
again, 

NoTEMBEK  2?,  1837.—^  beautiful  morning,  clear  sky,  and  suo.  The 
thermometer  fell  in  the  night  to  35  deg.  There  is  no  indication  of  frost 
here.  Down  in  the  vale  the  fields  are  very  white  indeed,  and  all  the  pools 
are  covered  with  a  pretty  thick  coating  of  ice. 

The  upper  twfaoe  qf  a  fog  it  cowrfanf/y  esoiV/afiwp^  enuiimu  rmng  19s  ^ 
then  ogam  aubiiding. 

Very  often  the  thick  fog  from  the  vale  just  reaches  the  village.  I  have 
seen  the  church  completely  hid,  the  pinnacles  on  the  tower  only  appearing 
above  it.  At  other  times  the  fog  will  ascend  higher ;  the  hill  above  will  be 
in  a  brilliant  sunshine,  whilst  all  the  houses,  and  everything  here,  are 
shrouded  by  the  mist.  Occasionally  a  fog  will  go  on  for  two  or  three  hours 
oscillating  to  and  fro ;  sometimes,  for  a  little  while,  obscuring  all  objects 
around,  and  then  again  receding^  to  leave  them  dear.  I  have  thus  often  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  various  movements  of  the  upper  edge  or  stza- 
tum.  On  one  occasion,  the  fog  moved  in  totally  q>posite  directions;  the 
lower  portion  had  a  slow  movement  from  the  east ;  just  above  that  was  sdo- 
ther  bank  of  vapour  carried  briskly  onward  by  a  strong  southerly  breeze. 

Fbbkuaet  18, 1830, 10  p.m.— A  very  dense  fog  in  the  plain  bebw,  the  top 
or  surface  reaches  just  up  to  the  road  running  throu^  the  villsge-  Atmos- 
phere quite  calm ;  stars  bright.  I  had  occasion  to  ascend  the  hUl  to  ahonse 
a  little  way  above ;  on  looking  down,  I  saw  the  lower  parts  of  my  house 
enveloped  in  fog,  while  the  upper  stories  were  quite  free  from  it  The  bo- 
dy of  the  church  was  hid  by  the  fog ;  the  steeple  rose  migesticaily  out  of  it 
There  was  a  striking  sensation  of  warmth  in  ascending  the  hill  out  of  the 
fog,  and  of  cold  in  descending  into  it :  the  ground  frozen  quite  hard. 

I  have  often  seen  the  dense  fog,  which  sometimes  so  absolutely  shuts  out 
the  country  below,  lie  quiet,  in  even  ridges,  before  sun  rise  thua~(See  fig. 
A).  But  when  the  sun's -rays  begin  to  shine  upon  it,  it  rises^ in  various 
places*  into  conical-shaped  masses  (see  fig.  B),  shewing  the  first  commeDoe- 
ment  of  the  rise  of  the  fog.  When  these  conical  heaps  thin  off  or  dissolTe 
away  in  their  upward  progress,  a  ^ne  and  perhaps  clear  day  ensues;  or  if 
they  assume  in  the  higher  regions  the  form  of  detached  rounded  clouds,the 
weather  will  be  fine ;  but  when  they  form  a  continuous  even  sheet  of  cloud, 
rain  generally  succeeds. 

Fogs  are  sometimes  so  dense  that  we  can  very  readily  see  the  particles 
composing  them ;  at  other  times,  when  the  fog  seems  equally  thick,  the  se- 
parate particles  are  not  so  easily  detected.  Some  fogs  do  not  wet  snything^ 
whereas  others  render  every  thing  with  which  they  come  in  contact  quite 
moist  Some  fogs  soon  condense  or  settle  upon  the  hat,  the  hair,  or  clothes; 
othen  will  hardly  do  so. 

When  the  iemperaiure  U  very  hWf  and  the  air  ^d  wiJh  a  dense  f^erethe 
particles  or  vesicles  frozen  ? 
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Can  the  vesicles  of  vapour  constltutiiig  a  fog  preserve  a  temperature  ot 
their  own,  or  a  condition  uninfluenced  by  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  which 
they  are  floating  ?  I  have  seen  a  fog,  the  air  being  at  a  temperature  man  v 
degrees  below  the  freesing  point,  the  little  vesicles  or  particles  of  which  in 
no  wise  difier  from  those  of  fogs  at  higher  temperature.  How  is  it,  in  such 
a  temperature^  tliat  the  particles  are  not  fW«en  ?  or,  if  they  are  so,  how  do 
they  attach  themselves  to  twigs  in  the  fonn  of  hoar  frost  ?  They  seem  to 
freeze  only  when  they  first  adhere,  and  not  to  be  frtisen  before ;  the  jutting 
twig  first,  and  then  the  fibre  of  rim^,  tonning  the  pohit  of  attachment,  freez- 
ing particle  after  partiele. 

Decembke  84, 18S5,  9  tL.m, — Thermometer,  22 ;  hygrometer,  21.  Fog 
below,  sometimes  reaching  up  to  the  village.  The  little  vesicles  or  particles 
can  be  very  plainly  discerned  by  attending  to  them  sailing  along  against  a 
dark  back-ground.  They  do  not  appear  at  all  different  firom  those  seen 
when  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  40  deg.  or  more;  perhaps  they  are 
smaller.  This  morning,  when  the  bulb  of  the  hygrometer  was  reduced  to 
21  deg.  ({.  tf.  II  deg.  below  the  freezing  point)  the  ring  of  dew  was  deposited 
(I  think)  in  a  fluid  state,  though  it  froze  almost  immediately  afterwards. 

Decbmbee  26, 18S6^  9  a.m. — ^Therm.  24  deg. ;  hygr.  19  deg.  Althou^ 
the  dew  point  is  so  low — 13  deg.  below  the  freering  point  of  water — ^yet  the 
ring  of  dew  deposited  on  the  instrument  when  it  fint  appeared  wa$  noi 
JroMen,  I  heheve. 

MAmcR  ?» 1837f  9  a.m.— Therm.  42  deg.;  hygr.  22.  The  twg  ^  dew  on 
the  hygrometer  fiol  froten*  It  did  immediately  on  being  touched  with  the 
point  of  the  finger. 

It  frtq^umlQiy  happens  that  a  ekmd  or  mUt  emvelopet  the  poinied  mmmtlf  of  the 
hitt^  whUe  the  vale  beUne  U  quite  olear. 

This  is  most  frequently  seen  in  damp  warm  weather,  or  after  heavy  rains ; 
its  occurrence  shews  that  the  constituent  temperature  of  the  invisible  va- 
pour (or  the  dew  point)  and  the  temperature  ot  the  air  are  nearly  equal. 
Should  it  happen  during  an  interval  of  frosty  or  fine  weather,  it  may  be  ta- 
ken as  the  sure  fbrerunner  of  approaching  change,  with  rain.  This  doud 
remains  apparently  stationary,  even  in  the  most  windy  weather ;  because 
the  vapour  continually  forms  and  becomes  visible  on  one  side^  while  it  agahi 
dissolves  and  disappears  on  the  other.  It  sometimes  increases  considerably, 
so  as  to  form  quite  a  dense  cloudy  stratum  spreading  out  to  a  distance  firom 
the  hill  dde,  subject  to  the  same  increase  on  one  side  and  decrease  on  the 
other,  the  air  in  all  other  directions  remaining  clear. 

Apbil  17, 1834, 9  a.m.— Barom.  29.840 ;  therm.  39  d^. ;  hygrom.  38  deg. 
Wind  light  northerly ;  very  foggy  early.  Now  the  fog  has  just  risen  above 
us ;  it  is  gradually  disappearing  as  the  temperature  below  advances.  Every 
now  and  then  a  portion  curls  downwards,  and  then  it  immediately  dis- 
appears. * 

Nooir. — ^Therm.  51  deg. ;  hygr.  42  deg.  The  temperature  ha$  new  mtt' 
stripped  the  dew  pomL  At  9  in  the  meming  the  d^erenee  wa*  mdff  OVE  de- 
gree ;  fioio  it  is  NiiTB.  All  the  fog  has  cleared,  the  wind  blows  firom  the 
8.S.E.,  and  the  sun  shines. 

EvEKiNo.— 11  p.m.    It  has  been  a  beautiful  day.    At  5  the  heavens  were 
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thickly  studded  with  high,  delicate»  pimcilled  ciiri«  moving  verj  dowlj  frvm 
the  west ;  below  these  were  some  rounded  cirri-cumuli,  monng  with  the 
wind  from  S.S.E.  At  this  moment  (11  p.m.)  the  heaTens  are  deWy  except 
towards  the  summits  of  the  hill,  where  there  are  low,  toggy,  mistj  ckwdi 
forming,  and  moving  from  the  east  (therm.  41  deg. ;  hjgr.  411.  The  hillcoo- 
denses  the  vapour  into  thin  cloudj  expansions,  which  it  is  curious  to  wstcfa. 
They  begin  to  be  just  perceptible  in  the  zenith,  where,  quickly  enhoginfj^ 
they  spread  out  into  a  thin,  white,  almost  tnuisparent  sheet ;  and  beoomiiig 
much  more  dense  where  they  strike  upon  the  sununit  of  the  hill,  pass  out  ^ 
sight  to  the  westward.  These  clouds  are  about  three  or  four  hundred  fleet 
above  us.  Their  visible  formation  indicates  how  slight  the  drcumstanoes 
may  be  which  convert  invisible  vapour  into  cloud ;  lor  the  hill  some  ditUace 
off  determines  the  formation  of  cloud  in  our  zenith.  Hmiee  Aere  are  eertmn 
tUUes  qfthe  atmotphere  (the  temperature  of  the  air  and  the  dew  point  nearly 
the  same)  when  the  hUl  eondenwet  aerial  vapour  HUo  doad,  the  Amwim  ta  all 
ether  parte  remaininff  dear. 

It  eamatmee  aeewre  that  a  fiigUee  inihe  ffokf  and  a  cap  t^  amt  ebeame  ike 
eummU  qfthe  hUl,  wUh  a  dear  Merapaee  between,-.  (See  fig.  C) 

March  1,  1830.-  Wind  S.  W.  Cloudy  for  the  most  part ;  mitt  obscures 
the  summits  of  the  hill ;  /eg  in  the  vale  below ;  dear  here. 

March  12,  1837>  8  ajn— Snow  covering  the  ground.  Here  the  sir  is 
clear,  the  sun  shines,  and  a  light  southerly  breeze  is  blowing.  In  the  vik, 
there  is  a  long  line  of  dense  fiog,  which  ends  abruptly  about  half  a  mile  below. 

10  A.X.— Xow  clouds  are  forming,  they  cap  the  summits  of  the  hill;  the 
fog^  although  not  so  dense^  still  lies  in  the  vale.  Here  the  snow  is  all  melted 
(therm.  37  deg-),  and  there  is  none  now  on  the  hill ;  but  the  meadows  sre 
still  white  with  it  below,  and  the  trees  are  incrusted  with  crystals  of  hoar. 

Nook.— The  temperatures  are  equalized ;  the  snow  and  hoar  frost  hare 
disappeared  below. 

r^czMBza  16^  1837.*-^  rainy  day,  with  S.E.  breeze.  In  the  evening  the 
weather  cleared  up.  9  p.m. — The  moon  in  the  east  shone  brilliantly  upon  us 
here,  shewing  the  dense  login  the  vale^  and  also  that  the  hill  above  was  cloth- 
ed by  a  sheet  of  vapour,  which  extended  to  the  zenith ;  in  fact,  this  place 
was  in  a  clear  space  between  two  beds  of  vapour,  an  effect  I  have  attempted 
to  shew  in  fig.  C 

The  preceding  fiusts  tend  to  establish  the  existence  of  different  straU  in 
the  atmosphere,  or  various  currents,  above  one  another,  having  differeat 
temperatures.  Wherever  the  colder  strata  or  cold  currents  are  pasnn^ 
there  the  vinble  condensation  of  vapour  takes  place.  I/the  eoldett  straiam 
reeteupon  the  earthy  there  wiUbea/eff;  if  it  ie  mere  or  leu  removed  Jrem  the 
earth,  the  daudt  wiU  be  higher  or  lower.  Should  there  be  two  or  three  edd  ttreta 
or  currents  interpoted  by  warmer  onetf  there  will  then  prebaUy  be  two  or  three 
latere  of  eloude^  wiih  dear  interspaees.  All  these  phenomena  are  produced, 
not  by  temperature  alone,  but  by  its  influence  in  conjuncticm  with  the  ming- 
ling of  vapour  ol  different  densities,  brought  about  by  the  currents  of  the 
atmosphere. 
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TX3ITXEATU1UE. 

When  Aeairit  clear,  the  thermometer  veuaOy  deelinee  $teadihf  throughout  the 
nighi,  Bui  it  oeoauemaUif  happene,  when  the  aimoephere  is  peifeethf  free 
from  doudf  that  ihe  temperature  does  not  /all  between  eun-^et  and  8UfMri§e$ 
it  ie  either  stationanf  or  riemff, 

December  10>  1831),  6.  p.iii..-A  canopy  of  dark  clouds  cleared  off,  leaving 
a  bright  blue  Ay,  At  111  p.m«  air  still  dear,  with  a  brilliant  fUll  moon ;  yet 
the  temperature  is  just  the  same  now  as  at  six.  Captain  Back,  in  his  Narrof 
tweiif  the  Sarpedition  qf  the  Terror,  remarks,  «*  Januaiy  2, 1837. — ^The  baro- 
meter has  reached  the  unusual  height  of  30.84,  and,  which  is  equally  singu- 
lar, the  barometer  roee  from  34  deg.  minue  to  13  deg.,  under  the  i^/htenee  qf  a 
clear  Uue  sky  and  ealmt  a  fact,**  he  goes  on  to  say,  **  utterly  at  variance  with 
all  my  former  experience* 


n 


A  temperature  above  the  mean  or  warm  weather  in  winter  does  not  at  all  de^ 
pend  upon  the  eun,  but  upon  the  movement  and  eondentatkm  qf  aqueous  vom 
pour, 

A  temperature  above  themean  or  hot  weather  in  summer  is  owing  to  the  swCs 
injtuenee  in  a  dear  sky. 

In  sununer,  when  the  air  is  free  from  cloud,  the  sun's  rays  rapidly  aug- 
ment the  temperature  in  the  shade.  In  winter,  with  a  clear  atmosphere^ 
the  6un*s  influence  does  not  counterbalance  the  terrestrial  radiation. 
Hence^  in  clear  weather,  at  Uiis  season,  the  temperature  is  below  the  mean. 

The  following  &cts  and  observations  will  illustrate  these  remarks : — 

November  5,  1833. — Wind  blowing  in  gusts  the  whole  day  from  the 
westward. 

Thermometer,  at  9  a.m.  46  deg. 

„  10a.m 48  deg. 

„  11p.m.  d5deg. ! 

Dark  heavy  clouds  forming  towards  evening,  followed  by  heavy  rain. 

November  16, 1833.— Damp,  foggy,  cloudy. 

Thermometer,  at  9  a.m 35  deg. 

„  2p.m 42  deg.  (rain) 

„  11  p.m 46  deg.  (rain) 

„  12p.m 48  deg.  (cloudy). 

December  29, 1834.— .Thermometer,  at  9  a.m.  40  deg.,  at  11.  pjn.  48  deg. 

January  3^  Thermometer,  9  a.m.,  39  deg.,  rising  to  44  d^.  at  11  p.m. 

September  23,  Thermometer,  at  11  p.m.,  51  deg.  and  before  sun  rise  the 
next  morning,  58  d^.  This  day,  I  have  remarked,  presents  us  with  a 
thorough  winterly  indication ;  the  thermometer  rose  during  last  night 
higher  than  it  reached  during  any  part  of  the  last  two  days. 
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In  clear  weather,  dwring  the  wkUer,  tke  thermomeier  in  ihe  shade  mojf  rite  me- 
raJ  decrees  above  the  foregoing  point,  and  pet  the  hoar  froet  in  the  Aade  remem 
undmehfod  {  shewing,  as  I  have  before  obaerved,  that  al  this  aeaaoa  the  n- 
diatioQ  of  heat  from  the  ground,  hi  shaded  altuatloiiat  more  than  coontertM. 
hmces  the  hifluence  of  the  sun ;  and  eonsequentlj  that  wann  weather  in 
winter  does  not  depend  upon  the  sun,  but  upon  the  moTcmeot  and  condenss- 
tion  of  the  aqueous  atmosphere. 

February  14, 1830.«JI  clear  sunny  daj,  with  a  considerable  quantitjr  of 
hoar  frost.  At  10  a.m.  a  thermometer,  with  the  bulb  blackened  and  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  stands  at  70  deg. ;  and  another  hung  up  in  the  ahade^ 
twelve  feet  from  the  ground*  is  39  deg. ;  yet  Uie  hoar  frost  is  still  qiaitlbig 
on  the  grass,  in  tlie  shade. 

March  4,  1890,  9}  a.m. — ^Atmosphere  dear ;  hoar  fttist  stOl  upon  the 
grass  in  the  shade.  Thermometer  with  dark  bulb,  in  the  sun,  88  d^. ;  am^ 
ther  in  the  sluule,  36  deg. 

Jaituart  8,  18S&— The  sun  shines  warmlj;  the  thermometer  in  the 
shade  marks  37  deg. ;  yet  everfwhere  out  of  the  sun*to  rajs  the  delktte 
spicube  of  hoar  are  not  melted.    The  atmosphere  is  free  from  ckmd. 

Jakitart  16,  1836 — A  beautiful  day,  sun  throughout ;  yet  hi  the  shade 
the  hoar  frost  does  not  melt,  though  the  therm<mieter  in  the  shade  stands  at 
37.5. 

Fig.  D.  shews  the  courses  of  the  thermometer  and  barometer  during  a 
very  remarkable  change  in  the  weather,  in  July,  1834.  The  dotted  fine 
refers  to  the  temperature  and  to  the  figures  on  the  right ;  the  other,  to  the 
barometric  pressure  and  to  the  figures  on  the  left.  It  will  be  remaiked  that 
the  barometer  began  to  fall  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  month,  and  continued  to 
do  so  rapidly  until  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth :  at  the  same  time  a 
continued  heavy  rain  fell,  commencing  on  the  morning  of  the  el^teenth, 
and  lasting,  with  hardly  any  intermission,  till  mid-day  on  the  twenty-fint. 
The  temperature  declined  25  deg.  in  two  days— l.e.  from  80  d^.  on  the  se- 
venteenth, to  55  deg.  on  the  nineteenth.  Scarlet  fever  prevailed,  with  great 
severity,  during  the  autumn  of  this  and  the  winter  and  spring  of  the  succeed- 
ing year,  1836 ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  first  case  (a  iktal  one) 
occurred  on  the  2l8t,  or  just  after  the  extraordinaiy  change  above  noted. 

The  sensations  experienced  fW>m  changes  of  weather  are  modified  in  three 
ways—first,  by  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  air;  next,  by  the  cur- 
rents prevailing  in  it ;  and  thirdly,  by  its  hygrometric  state.  When  the  air 
is  calm,  with  a  mean  temperature  and  high  dew  p<Hnt,  it  feels  close,  even 
with  a  moderate  temperature ;  when  the  dew  point  is  low — ^that  is,  when  the 
air  is  very  dry — it  feels  cold,  even  with  a  me^um  temperature;  and  if  the 
wind  blows,  it  is  positively  cold  and  disagreeable. 

Fig.  £.  exhibits  a  remarkable  decline  of  temperature  In  June,  1835.  Here 
again  the  dotted  line  refers  to  the  temperature  and  to  the  figures  on  the 
right ;  and  continuous  one  to  the  barometer,  and  to  the  figures  en  the  left. 

On  the  10th  the  thermometer  stood  at  80  deg.,  and  on  the  11th  at  82  d^. 
On  the  13th  it  fell  to  67  deg.,  and  on  the  16th  rose  to  77  deg.  It  fell  on  the 
18th,  without  any  change  of  wind  or  any  rain,  to  62  deg.;  and  on  the  24th 
S6th,  and  26th,  the  thermometer  marked  only  64, 66,  and  63  deg.  with  heavy 
rain,  behig  a  difference  of  very  nearly  30  deg.  between  the  1 1th  and  25th  of 
the  month. 
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Jakvabt  18, 1836.— In  the  eYening,  the  atmosphere  remaining  free  from 
doudy  it  began  to  freese  sharply ;  and  at  7  p*m.  the  roads  were  firozen  quite 
hard,  yet  my  thermometer  has  not  been  lower  than  32  deg.  JLast  night  my 
thermometer  did  not  descend  below  32  d^. ;  yet  the  ground  was  froeen 
quite  hard,  and  there  was  ice  on  all  the  Uttle  pools  in  the  morning.  Captain 
Back,  in  his  Narraiive  of  the  EspedUion  qf  the  Terror^  has  the  following  re- 
mark :  *'  July  5,  1837. — ^Now  ice  was  nightly  formed  in  all  the  pools,  and 
sometimes  at  the  edges  of  the  salt  water,  though,  according  to  tlie  thermome* 
ter,  the  temperature  had  only  varied  from  33  to  34  deg.** 

A  thermometer  fully  exposed  to  the  aspect  of  the  sky  will  generally  (al- 
though perfectly  screened  trom  the  sun)  stand,  during  the  day,  two  or  three 
d^^rees  higher  than  one  close  by,  where  the  exposure  to  the  sky  is  interfered 
with  by  a  wall  or  building.  This  difference  I  have  often  noticed,  even  on 
very  cloudy  days  in  spring  or  summer.  On  the  other  hand,  at  night,  the 
thermometer  (having  a  free  exposure  to  the  sky)  is  the  lowest ;  and  if  the 
night  is  clear,  three  or  four  degrees  lower. 
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Outlines  qfAwdofncal  Philosophic;  being  a  preliminary  view  of  the 
principles,  relations,  and  purposes  of  Nature,  Science,  and  Art ; 
by  George  Field.  Two  volumes,  8va  London,  1839.  pp. 
Ixxviii,  316,  478. 

Mr.  Field's  Outlines  form  a  system  of  didactic  principles,  deve- 
loped with  extreme  conciseness  and  perspicuity  ;  tbey  are,  therefore, 
insusceptible  of  farther  analytical  condensation.  For  tbis  reason, 
we  propose  to  limit  our  notice  of  tbis  extraordinary  performance  to 
tbe  solution  of  sucb  extracts,  representing  bis  method  and  doctrine, 
as  may  induce  tbe  friends  of  ^'Thx  Analtbt"  to  submit  tbe 
''  Analogical  Pbilosopby"  to  tbe  scrutiny  of  their  own  jud^pnent. 

Mr.  F.  opens  bis  "  Outlines"  witb  a  general  introduction,  con. 
taining  an  exposition  of  bis  design  and  subject ;  and,  as  may  be 
readily  conceived,  it  abounds  witb  curious  and  instructive  observa- 
tions. He  believes  tbe  only  remedy  and  corrective  for  that  discord, 
ance  of  systems,  wbicb  is  tbe  reproacb  of  philosophy,  to  be  tbe  re- 
verting to  nature  and  tbe  disregarding  of  wbatever  is  peculiar  in  tbe 
systems  and  works  of  philosophers,  while  we  take  to  our  aid  all 
those  principles  and  developments  in  wbicb  tbey  have  concurred,  or 
wbicb  all  are  bound  to  acknowledge,  and  to  place  tbem  upon  one 
sole  foundation.  As  introductory  to  bis  own  attempt  in  tbis  im- 
portant enterprize,  be  takes  some  very  general  surveys  of  the  pro- 
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gress^  fluctuations,  and  decline,  historical  and  doctrinal,  of  tbe  philo- 
sophy of  past  ages,  keeping  in  mind  that  his  purpose  is  not  to  write 
a  history,  but  to  elucidate  a  system  of  science.  Ere  sdenoe  had  a 
history,  he  ob<ierves,  or  philosophy  a  name,  the  human  mind,  unas- 
sisted by  inspiration,  would  have  made  its  advances  through  a  long 
and  oblivions  period,  of  which  there  could  be  only  conjecture.  It^ 
however,  we  take  our  view  of  the  whole  circle  of  art  and  philosophy, 
from  the  earliest  periods  recorded  to  the  present  time,  we  may  clearly 
distinguish  three  grand  aeras  in  the  history.  The^rH  was  dignified 
by  the  sublime  dogmas  of  intellect  and  theology,  when  the  arts 
were  yet  in  their  infancy,  and  physical  nature  little  inquired  into 
or  understood.  This  he  denominates  the  Mra  tf  InteUed^  ending 
with  the  apostolic  times.  The  second  or  middle  period  he  names 
the  Mra  of  Sense,  when  the  arts  attained  their  meridian,  in  the  lus- 
tre of  which  shone  a  long  train  of  geniuses,  who  carried  the  sensible 
arts  to  exalted  perfection,  and  became  models  to  succeeding  ages. 
Last  in  the  course  of  science  came  the  votaries  of  physical  nature^ 
and  theirs  he  designates  the  Mra  ofMaiter,  in  which  have  arisen 
the  luminaries  of  material  and  mechanic  science,  the  great  disdn- 
guishers  of  an  sdra  which  seems,  in  our  own  days,  to  approach  its 
perfection. 

Upon  reflection,  Mr.  F.  continues,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  fore- 
going course  and  characteristics  of  the  learned  in  philosophy  have 
been,  in  effect,  nearly  the  reverse  of  the  character  and  progress  of 
the  mass  of  mankind,  and  of  the  natural  advances  of  the  human 
mind,  during  the  same  period ;  and  that  the  former  has  been,  in  a 
great  measure,  determined  by  the  latter:  For,  he  reasons,  as  the 
first  recorded  SBrii — that  of  intellect— in  which  the  learned  were  the 
moral  instructors  of  mankind,  who  were  then  in  a  natural  or  physL 
cal  state  of  intellect ;  so,  on  the  present  extreme,  and  in  the  present 
sra,  in  which  the  mass  of  mankind  has  become  more  enlightened, 
intellectual  and  artificial  learning  have  quitted  the  moral,  and  taken 
the  physical  character ;  while  in  the  middle  state,  and  asra  of  sensi- 
tive art,  society  had  emerged  from  savage  life,  without  having  at- 
tained any  high  degree  of  general  intelligence.  Herein,  then,  we 
may  perceive  the  moral  compensation  of  the  Ruling  and  Divine 
Power,  by  which  nature  and  intelligence  have  been  balanced  in  the 
species,  and  sustained  throughout  all  times  for  the  advancement  of 
the  destination  of  man.  The  first  period  was  principally  passive  or 
contemplative,  or  that  of  the  philosophy  of  thought,  as  the  latter 
period  is  active  or  practical,  or  that  of  the  philosophy  of  things ;  and 
their  connecting  period  was  of  a  mixed  character,  being  that  of  the 
philosophy  of  sensation ;  neither  of  them  purely  either,  but  predo- 
minately and  in  subordination  :  and  we  have,  accordingly,  seen  the 
speculative  philosophy  of  Germany  arise  amid  the  practiesl  philoso- 
phy of  the  rest  of  Europe  and  the  world.  Thero  remains  yet,  he 
concludes,  for  the  progress  of  mankind,  that  philosophy  should  ac- 
complish another  era,  in  which  the  influences  of  the  three  former 
shall  be  balanced  and  united  as  a  whole. 
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Having  represented  the  position  and  progress  of  philosophy  histo- 
rically^  Mr.  F.  proceeds  to  consider  it  with  regard  to  its  doctrines 
cmly.  He  aflSnns  that^  as  universal  philosophy  comprehends  inhe. 
rently  the  rebtions  of  science^  and  corresponds  to  those  of  man  and 
the  universe^  every  sect  and  system  must  partake  of  some  or  all  of 
these  relations,  if  it  be  in  any  respect  philosophic.  On  this  ground, 
therefore,  he  distributes  the  sects  and  systems  of  philosophy  into 
three  classes,  corresponding  to  the  first  relations  of  science.  First, 
that  of  the  Matbbiai«i8T8,  whose  doctrines  are  physically  founded ; 
second,  that  of  the  Expbbim bntalists  or  empiricists,  grounded 
upon  sense  and  experience ;  and  third,  that  of  the  Intbllsotuai*. 
I8T8,  established  alone  upon  mind,  as  distinguished  from  matter  and 
sense :  and  each  of  these  is  positive  or  dogmatical  in  asserting  the 
reality  of  its  own  foundations,  and  negative  or  sceptical  in  doubting 
or  denying  that  of  the  others.  The  universal  Doquatist  or  active 
philosopher,  therefore,  is  he  who  asserts  the  universal  reality  or  ab- 
soluteness of  things ;  and  the  universal  Sobptio  or  passive  philoso- 
pher is  he  who  doubts  and  denies  universally,  without  asserting  any 
thing.  The  Analooist  stands  intermediate  to  the  two  former, 
and  admits  a  universal  relative  state,  regarding  it  as  the  ground  and 
medium  of  reconciliation  between  the  disoonlances  of  dogmatism 
and  scepticism.  We  feel  desirous  of  having  the  following  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  P.'s  duly  considered. 

<'  l>ogmatism,"  he  remarks,  "  or  the  regarding  of  things  as  absoL- 
late,  has  engaged  philosophers  perpetually  in  the  search  of  simple 
causes,  and  it  has  given  rise  to  the  axiom  that  nothing  can  exist 
without  a  cause ;  but  if  nothing  can  exist  without  a  cause,  there 
can  be  no  first  cause,  or  the  first  cause  is  nothing,  which  is  absurd. 
And,  since  things  are  universally  relative,  there  is  no  category  of 
cause,  and  no  such  thing  as  simple  cause  ;  but  every  efiect  is  the  re- 
sult or  produce  of  concurrence,  which  cannot  be  of  one  thing,  but 
must  be  of  correlatives.  Hence,  the  First  Cause  is  truly  and  philo*. 
sophically  a  plurality  in  unity  ;  and  the  doctrine  of  simple  causes 
involves  absurdity,  and  has  no  ground  to  rest  upon.  But  while  dog. 
matism  impels  the  mind  to  a  first  cause,  which  it  can  never  reach, 
it  neither  does  nor  can  determine  its  species,  whether  it  be  material 
or  intellectual ;  yet  wanting  an  adequate  notion  of  intellectual  cause, 
it  tends  to  materialism  and  atheism.  On  the  other  hand.  Scepticism, 
-—which  comprehends  the  dc^matism  of  all  other  sects,  and  is,  there- 
fore, itself,  extremely  dogmatical — opposes  one  species  of  cause  to 
another,  and  thereW  destroys  the  absolute  frround  which  it  bor- 
rows  from  the  other  sects,  and  produces  negation  and  suspension. 
Accordingly,  scepticism,  both  ancient  and  modern,  has  sprung  out  of 
the  ruins,  and  flourished  upon  the  fallacies,  of  the  dogmatic  sects. 
It  flatters  not  the  powers  of  roan  ;  and  though  it  satisfies  none  of 
the  demands  of  reason  and  philosophy,  but  terminates  in  nihilism, 
it  has  operated  as  a  salutary  check  to  the  too  hasty  determinations 
of  the  dogmatists,  and  urged  to  others  more  correct.  Its  inconsis- 
tencies are,  what  is  skilfully  detected  of  wrong,  it  fails  from  estab- 
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lishing  of  right ;  and  while  it  wars  with  all  other  sects,  and  totally 
destroys  every  source  of  dependence  and  satisfaction,  it  assumes  ojto- 
raxia,  or  tranquility,  as  its  chief  object  and  end.  But  he  who  is 
most  unsettled  in  belief  or  opinion^  is  most  disturbed  in  mind ;  and 
it  is  a  fact  that  doubt  and  ignorance^  in  the  inquiring  mind,  produce 
dejection  and  perturbation  of  spirit ;  and  such  is  eminently  the  ef- 
fect of  scepticism. 

"  Thus/'  he  concludes,  ''  d(^matism  and  scepticism  tend  alike  to 
destroy  religious  and  philosophic  consolation  and  dependence,  and 
bring  reproach  upon  reason  and  philosophy:  they  are  extiemes 
without  a  mean,  perpetually  at  variance.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a 
position  to  be  attained  between  these  extremes,  wherein  things  are 
regarded  as  relative,  and  not  absolute;  not  as  positive  with  dogma- 
tism, not  as  negative  with  scepticism,  but  as  unhersally  correiatke 
or  analogous.  This  position  belongs  to  Analogism,  which  is  the 
mean  for  harmonising  the  discordances  of  the  sects.  It  demonstimtes 
that,  all  knowledge  being  relative,  the  absolute  is  beyond  its  sphere, 
and  thereby  annihilates  the  ground  of  both  dogmatism  and  soepti* 
cism,  while  it  escapes  from  the  extremes  of  confidence  and  distrust. 
More  assiduous  to  establish  true  relations  than  to  confute  error,  it 
teaches  that  all  cause  consists  in  concurrence^  and  that  universal  oo« 
incidence  gives  to  the  philosophic  universe  that  consistency  which  i 

universal  gravitation  gives  to  the  physical — ^assimilating  all  things 
in  unity  of  essence,  relation,  and  end.  It  determines  the  scope  of 
knowledge,  and  bounds  it  by  irrefragable  universal  correlatives, 
which  are  the  ground  of  knowledge,  and  therefore  are  unconditional  | 

and  unknowable  in  essence :  beyond  which  inquiry  and  dispute  in-  j 

volve  absurdity,  and  reason  bends  to  that  Incomprehensible  Origi- 
nal, to  whom  it  attributes  '  all  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness' — '  in 
whom  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being' — *  who  is  in  us,  and  we 
in  Him'—*  who  is  all  in  all' — *  the  Being  of  beings' — ^and  *  every- 
where always.' " 

Mr.  F.  entertains  the  opinion  that  a  philosophy  similar,  in  many  ] 

respects,  to  the  Analogical,  arose  early  among  mankind,  and  was, 
perhaps,  coeval  with  the  literal  invention  of  letters  as  the  elements 
of  speech.  By  a  due  investigation,  he  thinks  it  might  be  rendered 
apparent  that  this  philosophy,  having  prevailed  in  the  east  in  times 
of  the  remotest  antiquity,  sfter  degenerating  from  its  high  moral 
and  intellectual  destination,  laid  the  foundation  of  profane  learning, 
and  wrought  from  the  fine  senses  of  the  ancient  Greeks  the  subtimest 
productions  of  human  genius.  And,  he  observes,  since  it  has  con- 
ducted to  art  and  science,  and  promoted  the  best  interests  of  man- 
kind, it  behoves  us  to  cherish  the  remains  of  this  plulosophj,  and  to 
endeavour  to  restore  it  at  the  root.  Accordingly,  he  has  made  it 
the  design  of  his  "  Outlines"  to  investigate  the  ground  of  philoso^ 
phy,  in  quest  of  the  principles,  relations,  and  purposes  of  nature, 
art,  and  science ;  while  he  aims,  also,  at  supplying  a  deficiency  of 
the  syllogistic  and  inductive  methods,  and  thereby  at  restoring  phi- 
losophy to  its  original  foundation  and  native  simplicity,  upon  the 
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basis  of  a  genuine  logical  analogy,  which  supplies  the  forms  sought 
through  induction^  and  the  universals  to  which  syllogism  owes  its 
validity.  Hence,  summarily,  the  main  object  of  his  work  is,  by  a 
universal  analysis,  upon  a  single  principle,  to  develope,  or  at  least  to 
indicate,  the  true  Analogical  System  of  the  Universe,  throughout 
its  various  branches-— to  trace  it  to  its  sacred  source — and  to  esta. 
blish,  if  not  a  totally  new,  yet  an  original  and  hitherto  neglected, 
method  of  philosophising  by  analogism,  upon  the  ground  of  which, 
by  the  exhausting  course  of  previous  philosophies,  philosophers  are 
naturally  impelled.  We  transcribe,  in  an  ample  quotation,  the  sub. 
sequent  explanatory  remarks :  they  begin  at  p.  Ixviii.  of  l^Ir.  F.'s 
general  introduction. 

Foreseeing  the  probability  of  exceptions  to  his  system,  he  states 
**  as  to  any  resemblance  in  the  form  of  our  doctrine  to  those  symbo. 
lized  by  the  eastern  philosophers,  Hermetics,  Gymnosophisis,  latter 
Platonists,  Gabalists,  Rosicrucians,  Theosophists,  Behmenites,  Ilut- 
cfainsonians,  Masonics,  or  Metaphysicians,  we  have  already  given 
the  answer — that  we  are  indebted  to  nature  and  thought  only  for 
such  resemblances.  Where  the  Mystics,  in  particular,  obtained 
their  dogmas,  or  through  what  compositions  or  corruptions  of  doc- 
trines, is  no  inquiry  of  ours ;  all  the  coincidences  we  have  with 
them  are  consequent  to  our  preconceptions :  and  there  is  one  respect 
in  which  we  are  directly  opposed  to  most  or  all  of  them  ;  namely,  to 
really  or  pretendedly  cloaking  our  doctrine  in  mysierv  :  that  which 
is  not  clearly  to  be  understood,  either  as  matter  of  fact  or  reason, 
is  nothing,  or  of  no  philosophic  value,  for  us.  Nevertheless,  truth 
may  be  in  less  danger,  when  obscured  or  veiled,  than  when  naked  or 
exposed ;  for  such  is  the  spirit  of  criticism,  that  he  who  writes 
clearly,  and  reaches  the  understanding,  is  likely  to  be  controverted  ; 
while  he  who  mysteriously  addresses  the  imagination  will  probably 
be  interpreted  ;  for  the  glory  of  bringing  to  light  a  hidden  sense  in 
the  one  case,  or  of  confuting  that  which  is  apparent  to  common 
sense  in  the  other,  no  less  than  for  the  more  laudable  object  of  de- 
tecting error. 

''  That  the  philosophists  have  held  extraordinary  and  sublime  po. 
etical  notions,  founded  upon  great  and  original  truths,  natural  oi* 
revealed,  and  that  there  was,  in  times  of  ignorance,  barbarity,  and 
darkness,  necessity  or  expediency  for  disguise,  we  think  probable, 
and  admit ;  but  in  times  of  free  discussion  and  intelligence  myste- 
ries are  not  marks  of  wisdom,  but  symbols  of  ignorance  and  dark- 
ness, or  symptoms  of  the  really  having  nothing  to  disclose,  under 
the  mask  of  solemnity,  and  the  assumption  of  superior  if  not  of  su- 
pernatural knowledge:  a  knowledge  which  (without  questioning 
the  eternal  and  ever-present  agency  of  the  divinity)  the  sanely  reli. 
gious  and  philosophic  mind  will  ever  disclaim,  if  by  such  is  meant 
any  thing  not  conformable  to  the  grandest  scale  of  regularity  and 
order  in  the  works  and  ways  of  Omnipotence. 

"  We  need  scarcely  admonish  the  reader  that  our  system  is  a 
whole,  not  to  be  comprehended  without  consideration,  nor  clearly 
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and  adequately  understood  in  parts^  every  part  being  of  aniversal 
reference.  It  is  hence  obnoxious,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  (o  the 
censure  of  the  hypercritic,  who,  dipping  partially  into  it,  without 
having  well  studied  it  in  its  principles  and  as  a  whole,  will  neet 
with  the  most  gratifying  paradoxes.  Nor  will  it  be  extraordinary 
if,  on  the  wide  scale  of  our  inquiry,  we  should  have  committed  mis. 
takes  or  evinced  deficiency,  or  that  the  individual  sdences,  as  we 
have  treated  them,  should  be  found  defective  ;  for  in  these  times  we 
have  distinct  sciences  of  manv  kinds  in  a  state  of  high  and  extended 
cultivation,  and  a  rapidity  of  progress  in  others  that  defies  punoit, 
although,  it  must  be  admitted,  we  have  no  science  of  science  itself. 

''  Nor  have  we  pretensions  to  extraordinary  superiority  of  infer- 
mation  in  any  of  the  sciences,  and  profess  not  in  these  **  Outlines"  to 
have  settled  science  in  any  of  its  departments,  but  only  to  La?e 
thrown  out  hints  whereon  they  may  be  remodelled,  adapted,  and 
improved,  and  to  have  laid  a  foundation  f<»  them  in  the  doctrine  of 
universal  analogy,  which  gives  form  and  consistency  to  the  whole. 
We  shall,  therefore,  be  well  content  if  the  having  established  a  pria- 
ciple  and  plan  for  their  connexion  be  alone  conceded  to  us ;  profes- 
ing  only,  in  humble  and  most  distant  compariaon  (as  was  pxofessed 
by  Pherecydes,  the  master  of  Pythagoras  and  father  of  Grecian  phi. 
losophy ), '  to  have  opened  a  way  to  knowledge,  rather  than  to  have 
discovered  any  thing.'  Nor  have  we  in  any  case  infringed  the  laws 
of  philosophizing  established  by  the  high  authority  of  Newton,  in 
Book  IIL  of  his  Prtirctpta— '  allowing  of  no  more  causes  than  are 
true  and  sufficient,  attributing  similarity  of  causes  to  similar  effects, 
and  regarding  action  and  reaction  universally  as  co.^ual  and  op- 
posed principles.' 

''  Should  it  seem  to  such  as  may  take  only  a  cursory  view  of  our 
whole  work,  without  looking  to  the  solidity  of  its  foundation,  that 
we  have  indulged  in  a  fanciful  trichotomy,  we  must  again  pl^  its 
prevalence  throughout  nature,  and  that  we  regard  all  arUirmry 
triads  unwarrantable,  incongruous,  and  to  be  guarded  against  by 
the  philasopher,  as  leading  only  to  absurdity  and  confusion ;  while 
we  maintain  it  to  be  a  criterion  of  the  genuine  philosophic  triad  that 
it  is  either  a  natural  fact  or  a  necessary  reason*- correlative,  com. 
plete,  and  not  to  be  confuted.  We  reject,  theiefoie,  ail  arbitrsfy 
and  fanciful  triads,  as  impressively  as  the  true  Christian,  who  founds 
his  faith  upon  a  Divine  Trinity,  rejects  irUkecitm;  foreseeing  that 
the  former  leads  to  the  ridiculous  in  philosophy,  as  certainly  as  the 
latter  conducts  to  idolatry  and  absuidity  in  religion,  without  due 
attention  to  which,  the  trinitarian  will  be  exceedingly  liable  to  fall 
into  mystic,  false,  and  fantastic  doctrines.  We  have  guarded, 
therefore,  as  sedulously  against  suffering  any  possible  predilection 
to  betray  us  into  the  trivial  introduction  of  triads ;  but  if  the  recur, 
rence  of  genuine  triads  should  tire  attention,  they  may  often  be  read 
unheeded  without  prejudice  to  the  context ;  and  it  is  be  borne  in 
mind  that  we  write  neither  to  please  the  ear  nor  delight  the  imagi- 
nation, but  to  elicit  thought  and  understanding. 
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"  Notwithstanding  a  triadic  management  pervades  our  entire 
system,  it  is  not  the  principle,  but  an  accident  of  our  philosophy, 
from  which  it  springs  through  essential  reason,  as  in  like  manner, 
it  appears  amid  the  particulars  of  Nature  as  a  fact,  and  throughout 
its  whole  arrangement  as  a  universal  relation ;  it  is,  therefore,  a 
necessary  form  of  truth,  and  has  attended  all  its  movements,  ever 
since  the  human  mind  began  to  operate,  or  knowledge  took  an  em. 
dite  form.  Accordingly,  triadism  has  a  history  as  ancient  as  that 
of  learning  and  science,  and  may  be  traced  more  extensively  per. 
haps,  than  any  other  human  recognition. 

"  It  is  not,  however,  with  the  remarkable  history  of  triadism  that 
we  are  principally  concerned,  nor  with  the  instinct  and  superstitions 
by  which  it  has  been  fostered,  but  with  the  truth  of  which  it  s  the 
relic,  and  cm  which  it  is  founded :  whence  it  stands  as  a  form  of 
Christian  faith ;  belongs,  in  like  manner,  to  consciousness :  is  a  law 
of  Nature  and  an  axiom  of  science,  concerning  which  the  ministers 
of  religion  and  defenders  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  modem  times, 
have  recorded  much  historical  and  literary  matter,  and  volumes 
might  be  swelled  with  instances  of  its  instinctive  application 
throughout  the  particulars  of  literature,  science  and  art.  There 
have  been  writers"— *such  as  Jones  of  Maryland,  Dr.  Harrington  of 
Bath,  and  Herschet  the  illustrious  astronomer — ''who  have  le. 
gaxded  it  as  an  occasional  form  in  Nature ;  but  we  know  of  none 
who  have  held  it  to  be  such  universally.  It  was  by  the  approba. 
tion  of  Dr.  Harrington,  that  we  were  encouraged,  thirty  years  ago, 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  plan  now  briefly  devekped ;  and,  although 
the  triadic  form  of  doctrine  therein  sprung  from  our  philosophy,  we 
pretend  not  therefore  to  have  originated  it,  nor  have  we  followed  it 
in  any  case  for  itself,  but  for  the  true  analogical  reasoning  and  ori- 
ginal nature  to  whidi  it  inherently  belongs. 

*'  Notwithstanding  triadism  had  thus  appeared,  and  sustained  it- 
self partially  in  all  ages  and  countries  by  the  bias  of  nature  and  tra- 
dition ;  and,  although  its  prevalence  had  been  remarked  by  writers 
in  some  instances  of  nature  and  science,  the  universal  analogy  in 
which  it  is  founded  has  not  been  disclosed  by  any :  and,  even  in 
the  high  reference  of  religion,  it  has  been  maintained  as  a  mystery 
—-an  article  of  necessary  faith  alone— divinely  revealed — ^beyond 
the  power  of  philosophic  solutioiw^solitary — ^and  entirely  above  rea- 
son, nature,  and  comprehension. 

*'  Thus  we  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  preliminate  concerning 
this  form  of  doctrine  and  its  history,  the  particulars  of  which  might 
supply  matter  for  volumes  of  no  ordinary  interest  and  curiosity. 
Our  object  here  is,  however,  to  anticipate  any  prejudice  against  our 
plan  and  method,  which  may  arise  from  the  regarding  it  as  mere 
invention,  innovation,  or  fantasy ;  and  to  protest  against  triadism, 
being  held  forth  as  the  first  principle  and  matter  of  our  philosophy, 
of  which  it  is  the  form  and  cSS&pring  only. 

"  But  our  best  defence  against  any  suspicion  of  fantastic  doctrine, 
and  our  test  of  genuineness,  is,  that  we  contend  no  further  for  our 
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system  than  it  may  promote  the  interests  of  science,  and  the  good  of 
mankind,  while  we  disclaim  all  zealotism  and  deprecate,  in  the 
name  of  religion  and  philosophy,  all  proselytes  who  are  not  volun- 
teers to  truth  alone :  for  although  truth  acknowledges  disciples,  she 
does  not  of  either  sect  or  party.    In  attempting,  therefore,  the 
amalgamation  of  revelation  and  philosophy  we  have  been  iofloeiiced 
by  no  vain  design  of  subjecting  either  to  either,  in  any  of  their 
forms,  but  solely  by  a  desire  to  reconcile  them  through  truth  ;  and 
although  conscious  of  having  by  no  means  done  justice  to  so  capable 
a  subject,  yet,  if  we  shall  appear  to  have  aucce^ed  so  far  as  to  lead 
the  philosophic  and  rational  mind  nearer  to  the  truths  of  Chiistia. 
nity,  we  shall,  without  regret,  have  accomplished  our  object,  not 
doubting  that  that  faith  in  both,  which  most  closely  embraces  truth, 
will  in  the  end  prevail,  and  that  hence,  it  becomes  the  interest  of 
every  form  of  Christianity  to  cultivate  this  holy  alliance  of  reason 
and  religion."    So  much,  for  an  insight  into  Mr.  Field's  expositioa 
of  the  principles  which  pervade  his  system  of  analogical  philosophy. 
Mr.  Field  distributes  the  "  Analogical  philosophy*'  into  the  four 
principal  parts — universal  philosophy — disciplines — ^analogy  of  the 
sciences — and  analogry  of  the  arts — and  he  otherwise  arranges  it  into 
eight  particular  "  Outlines,''  subdivided  into  chapters  and  sections. 
His  numerous  themes  are — O.  i.,  first  principles,  mesology,  physio- 
logy, zoology,  philology,  ontology,  teleology,  with  an  ingenious 
synoptical  table.     O.  ii.,  analogy  of  language,  signs  or  characters, 
grammar,  syntax,  and  style.     O.  iii.,  analogy  of  logic,  subjective 
philosophy,  logical  science,  dialectris,  analogism,  sylli^sm^  indue 
tion,  method,  sophistry.    O.  iv.,  analogy  of  the  mathematics,  they 
are  the  science  of  measure  and  quantity,  arithmetic,  geometry,  me- 
chanics.    O.  y.,  analogy  of  the  sciences,  nhysics,  chemistry,  botany, 
medicine.     O.  yi.,  analogy  of  the  sensible  sciences,  esthetics,  plas. 
tics,  chromatics,  harmonics,  appetitive  senses,  the  passions.     O.  yxi., 
analogy  of  the  moral  sciences,  ethics,  morals,  politics,  theology. 
O.  HI.,  analogy  of  the  arts,  science  of  ends,  tedinology,  technics, 
purposes  of  art,  conclusion,  which  ends  with  the  annunciation — that 
every  new  doctrine  and  practice  promulgated  will,  in  the  end,  stand 
or  fall,  according  as  it  may  be  supported  or  opposed  by  the  true 
decisions  of  reason  and  the  correct  testimony  of  experience,  and  nei- 
ther  by  prejudice  nor  opinion.     The  very  earth  we  inhabit,  which 
to  the  eye  of  common  sense  is  a  ])lain  of  boundless  extent,  diveni* 
fied  by  mountain  and  vale,  is  nevertheless  universally  acknowledged 
by  astronomers  to  be  a  globe.     Even  so  the  universe,  material  and 
immaterial,  which  common  apprehensions  behold  as  unbounded, 
and  as  constituted  of  innumerable  natures  absolutely  distinct  and 
individual,  must  be  regarded  from  its  true  intellectual  position  and 
logically  as  universally  correlative,  and  identical  in  essence,  ere  man 
can  attain  the  position  of  mind  upon  which  depends  his  true  moral 
progress,  individual  and  social,  and  the  right  comprehension  of  the 
universe  by  which  he  is  insphered,  and  of  which  God  is  the  sove- 
reign source^  sustainer,  and  supreme  end. 
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Let  us  now  illustrate  Mr.  Field's  mode  of  conducting  his  analo- 
gical developments  with  a  few  miscellaneous  selections.  He  de- 
fines chemistry  to  be,  that  physical  science  which  comprehends  the 
actions,  possums,  and  effects  of  all  material  substances ;  and  then, 
having  distinguished  the  analogy  of  this  science,  he  sets  apart  his 
concluding  section  to  be  the  vehicle  of  these  important  remarks. 

''  The  sum,"he  says,  "  of  our  argument  physically  is,  that  as  rea- 
son demands,  so  experience  demonstrates,  that  all  material  nature 
depends  primarily  upon  one  sole  physical  agent  and  patient  which 
are  in  chemistry  an  active  or  oxygenous  and  a  reactive,  hydroge- 
nous or  phlogistic  principles,  elements  or  powers,  which  occur  in 
the  productions  of  solids,  liquids  and  elastics ;  and  that,  in  fact, 
there  are  no  other  elements  than  powers,  agency,  reagency,  coa- 
gency,  into  which  whatever  has  been  regarded  as  elements  may  be 
resolved.  As  passion  is  reaction  and  thus  resolves  into  agency^  it  is 
manifest  that  all  pkifsical  existence  is  ultimately  grounded  upon 
action,  or  an  agent ;  actum  and  existence  are,  therefore  physically 
and  metaphysically  synonymous.  In  like  manner,  all  metaphysical 
or  intellectual  existence  resolves  into  relations  which  is  the  cate- 
gory of  mind,  as  existence  is  of  matter ;  and  action  and  passion  are 
universal  relations  as  well  as  principles.  Thus,  powers,  are  intelli- 
gences ;  and  into  one  universal  intelligence  flows  all  essence  or  ex- 
istence— the  ground  of  all  things ;  beyond  which  inquiry  falls  upon 
insanity — all  faculties  fail — and  imagination  itself  has  neither  basis 
nor  buoyancy. 

'*  If  this  theory  is  well  founded,  it  affords  a  sublime  physical  and 
metaphysical  analogy  whereby  God  and  the  world  become  recon- 
ciled according  to  reason  and  the  sacred  records,  whereby  at  the  cre- 
ation Ood,  the  triune  Eloim,  manifested  himself  personally  in  the 
e/emen/i— in  light  and  darkness — ^in  his  spirit^  whereby  he  separated 
them — ^in  the  rainbow,  wherein  he  unitea  them  at  the  covenant — ^in 
Jire,  to  Moses  and  the  Israelites — ^in  lightnings  and  whirlwinds,  to 
Elijah  and  the  people  at  Horeb  and  Mount  Carmel.  He  whose 
ministers  are  aflame  of  Jire — who  is  everywhere  and  in  all  things—- 
whom  no  man  hath  seen  nor  ran  see,  any  more  than  he  hath  seen  or 
shall  see  the  elements.  And  this  doctrine  reconciles  the  physics  and 
theology  of  the  Bible  according  to  reason  and  experience." 

From  Mr.  Field's  analogy  of  the  moral  sciences^  we  transcribe  his 
observations  on  Virtue. 

With  him,  ''  the  term  virtue  has  not  only  a  universal  and  ab- 
stract signification,  but  it  has  an  endless  diversification.  The  Py. 
thagoreans,  who  used  it  in  the  abstract,  yet  distinguished  it  into 
many  species,  had  physical  virtues,  ethical  virtues,  political  virtues, 
cathartic  virtues,  the  oretic  virtues,  paradigmatic  and  other  virtues. 
So  we  have  cardinal  virtues,  christian  virtues,  moral  virtues,  physi- 
cal virtues,  in  their  various  species,  and  there  is  no  end  to  the  race 
of  virtues,  which  in  abstract  means  power  or  capability  to  some  end 
physical,  sensible,  or  moral.  Virtue  is,  therefore,  whatever  be  its 
form,  a  term  for  something  else ;  for  it  is  an  instrument  or  faculty. 
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and  therefore  not  rationally  to  be  regarded  as  a  moral  end.  In 
the  entire  acceptation  of  the  term,  then,  virtue  is  an  efficient  not  of 
morals  only,  but  is  as  varioas  as  its  ubjects ;  yet  has  it  similitude  of 
relations  in  them  all.  Hence  in  agriculture  as  in  morals,  it  is  hj 
vifiue  of  labour  and  the  soil  that  men  obtain  com  and  wioe,  and  all 
the  rich  produce  of  the  vegetable  creation  ;  and  for  this  produce  it  is 
that  the  husbandman  cultivates  the  aoil,  and  not  for  the  sake  oi  anj 
virtue  in  the  soil  itself  or  in  himsdf.  If,  however,  an  oppoate  doe. 
trine  were  to  be  inculcated  by  the  agikultttrist,  it  is  barehr  pondUe 
that  a  few  fanatic  grumhlen  mi^t  be  found  to  caltivate  the  soil  dw.. 
uUeretUdlg  or  for  its  own  sake,  or  for  its  virtue  indqiasdently  of  its 
produce— and  such  in  effect  is  the  principle  of  slave  cultivatioB ; 
hut  men  in  general  oould  not  be  found  from  a  free  motive  to  follow 
such  a  doctrine  in  practice  and  if  through  any  drcumstanees  sneh  a 
theory  oould  be  established  in  any  country  die  practice  of  i^rieol- 
tore  would  there  languish  or  cease,  or  at  least  it  would  not  be  fol. 
lowed  upon  principle,  but  men  would  till  the  land  in  agricultural 
demerit  for  the  sake  of  its  ftruits^  and  esteem  the  virtue  of  the  aoil 
for  their  sake  alone.  Even  so  especially  it  is  in  morals  and  all 
ethics,  when  men  are  called  upon  to  cultivate  wine  for  tniu^ 4  soke, 
and  not  for  hapfintss :  the  fruit,  produce,  and  purpose  1  Hie  heaven, 
ly  reward  of  virtue.  Yet  into  this  mistake  hirve  moat  of  the  ■Mai 
sects  fallen,  whether  Brahmin,  C^mnosophist,  Pythagorean,  Plato- 
nist.  Stoic,  Rationalist  or  Sceptic,  and  many  have  presumed  to  pain 
it  upon  Christianity,  and  oppose  it  to  the  common  sense,  natural  in. 
stinct,  and  conscious  reason  of  mankind.  The  moral  doctrine  of 
Moses,  and  that  of  Christ  in  particular,  are  built  upon  xewaods  and 
proaaises.  The  Sermcm  on  the  Mount  is  full  of  them  ;  we  axe  these- 
in  instructed  to  lay  up  treasure  in  heaven-— to  ask  and  receive— to 
seek  and  find — to  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened^^toseek  iiist  tlie 
kingdom  of  God,  that  all  g^oods  may  be  added  tmto  us,  and  to  love 
our  neighbour  as  ourself— in  a  word,  the  mighty  motives  to  Chris, 
tian  virtue,  are  present  and  eternal  rewards.  Nor  are  we  required^ 
in  any  instance,  to  act  from,  or  idoliae,  an  abstract  prinripleof  vir^ 
tue :  an  idolatrv  whidi  the  patriot  and  stoic  Brutus  justly  oonu 
plained  had  in  tne  end  betrayed  him.'' 

Self-love  is  a  term  much  used,  hut  little  understood ;  generally, 
it  has  the  misfortune  to  be  employed  as  the  vehicle  of  an  unaoriahle 
or  bad  import.  With  the  bulb  of  his  "  analogical  philosc^y/'  how- 
ever, Mr.  Field  aasigns  to  the  word  a  less  repulsive  signification. 
His  speculations  on  the  nature  of  self-love,  and  its  proper  ii^oence 
on  conduct,  are  ingeniously  developed  and  curiously  illustrated. 
Such  being  the  character  of  his  doctrine,  our  readers  may  not  feel 
disinclined  from  endeavouring  to  weigh  its  importance  without  pre- 
judice or  preconception. 

Having  arrived  at  the  oonelusion  that  virtue  cannot  rationally  be 
considered  as  a  moral  end,  Mr.  F.  pursues  his  analogical  argument; 
and,  at  paragraph  1248,  he  observes,  "  With  regard  to  moral  mo. 
tive,  man  cannot  be  disinterested  if  he  would,  aad  at  the  same  time 
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preserve  his  rationality ;  since  a  reasonable  being  can  act  only  with 
counsel^  and  but  with  a  view  to  some  end.  To  put  the  end  out  of 
view  in  moral  action^  or  to  make  a  principle  its  end,  is  to  rob  virtue 
of  its  proper  object.  To  require  a  man  to  act  only  from  the  impera- 
tive commands  of  duty,  or  obligatorily  and  without  interest  or  end, 
gives  moral  motive  over  to  necessity,  and  deprives  it  of  merit,  and 
constrains  a  man  to  act  mechanically,  or  through  external  impulse 
— -«s  a  slave,  and  not  as  one  freely  engaged  for  hire  or  reward. 
Such  specious  disinterestedness  deprives  virtue  of  true  moral  impulse, 
and  thereby  apportions  the  greater  labour  to  the  weaker  motive ; 
and  although  there  be  something  chivalrous  and  heroic  in  disinter* 
ested  virtue,  it  is  ill  qualified  to  become  a  universal  moral  motive  of 
mankind ;  add  to  which,  the  true  dignity  and  government  of  virtue 
belong  to  reason,  and  not  to  enthusiasm.  The  end  of  all  moral  aCi- 
tion  is  good;  moral  good,  is  happiness,  and  this  happiness,  this 
good,  and  this  end,  are  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  moralist ;  in 
l^ne,Jreedom  to  act  for  an  end  is  the  very  essence  of  morals ;  never- 
theless, it  is  evident  that  duty  and  interest  and  reward  concur 
therein,  and  the  Divine  moralist  inculcates  both.  We  are  far, 
therefore,  from  denouncing  the  motive  of  duty,  by  bringing  it  into 
subordination  with  right- interest  in  jvractical  morals,  and  confining 
it  to  a  theoretic  station.  We  designate  not,  however,  by  the  term 
interest,  that  gross  and  narrow  selfishness  which  is  improvident  of 
our  universal  ultimate  good,  and  is  inimical  to  true  self-interest,  but 
that  liberal,  intelligent,  and  expanded  selfishness  which,  disregard- 
ing present  advantage,  takes  an  interest  in  self-denial  and  in  the 
good  of  others;  and  that  broadest  of  all  selfishness  which  identifies 
man  with  man  and  with  his  Ood.  We  mean  that  ultimate  selfish- 
ness by  which  the  Divinity  is  above  all  distinguished — ^by  which 
He  draws  all  to  Himself;  whence  is  derived  the  selfishness  by 
which  man  also  grasps  at  all,  of  which  it  is  the  pattern,  and  in  which 
man  errs  only  when,  through  ignorance  and  degeneracy,  he  grasps 
individtlally,  materially,  sensually,  and  blindly,  for  want  of  perceiv- 
ing his  genuine,  best,  and  highest  interest,  in  connexion  with  virtue 
and  intellect.  To  be  morally  virtuous  is,  accordingly,  imperative  in 
the  natural  constitution  of  a  truly  reasonable  or  intelleotual  being. 
In  proportion,  therefore,  as  a  man  is  criminal,  the  fiiculty  of  reason 
and  intelligence  fails  him  ;  and  the  vicious  act  of  such  a  man,  how- 
ever great  he  may  be,  impugns  his  understanding,  lowers  his  rank 
in  society,  and  degrades  him  in  the  order  of  beings. 

'<  We  deprecate  for  our  doctrine  the  obloquy  attendant  on  a  self- 
ish morality,  as  commonly  regarded ;  but  truth,  and  not  concession 
and  flattery,  is  the  proper  instrument  of  philosophy.  Truly  re- 
garded, we  have  no  apprehension  of  evil  consequences  from  right, 
interestedness,  which  is  but  the  duty  a  man  owes  to  hinuelf-^the 
first  and  last  of  his  duties,  and  that  to  which  he  is  most  readily  in. 
clined  by  his  moral  nature  ;  which,  indeed,  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
right  inclination.  And  it  is  only  necessary  for  every  individual  to 
do  the  best  that  can  be  done  for  himself,  that  the  whole  genus  of 
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man  may  move  morally  and  happily,  while  the  ost^ntatioas  piinci. 
pie  of  disinterested  and  public  virtue  too  often  elevates  the  indivi- 
dual without  benefiting  the  many ;  and  when  public  virtue  is  not 
founded  on  individual  or  private  worth,  it  springs  from  enthusiasm 
or  madness,  and  is  not  at  all  to  be  trusted ;  for  true  policy  and  all 
morality,  like  true  charity,  begin  at  home.     The  ennobling  power 
of  heroic  virtue  may  make  a  hero  without  influencing  the  morals  of 
mankind,  affecting  them  otherwise  than  with  admiration,  or  envy 
and  despair — admiration  of  such  exalted  virtue  and  self-devotion  ; 
envy  and  despair  of  attaining  such  elevation,  and  its  souUnspiring 
reward.     Better,   therefore,   are  those  practical  moral  principles 
which  raise  the  mass  of  mankind,  and  contribute  less  to  the  glory 
of  individuals  than  to  the  honour  and  happiness  of  the  species ;  add 
to  which,  there  is  nothing  incompatible  in  the  union  of  these  mo- 
tives.    These  principles  we  believe  to  harmonize  with  such  a  moral 
conduct  of  the  individual  as  best  ensures  his  own  permanent  good 
in  conjunction  with  that  of  others ;  and  we  regard  as  extremes 
equally    to    be  avoided  by    the    moral  man,   that  interestedness 
which  begins  and  terminates  in  self,  and   that  disinterestedness 
which  deceives  him  with  the  fanatical  idea  of  a  total  self-sacrifice. 
'*  Some  authorities  recognize  in  selfishness  the  mainspring  of  hu^ 
man  action  ;  others  have  adopted  it  as  a  universal  principle  ;  none, 
however,  have  reflected  that  self-love  is  not  simple,  and  that  thai 
may  be  true  of  one  of  its  elements,  which  is  false  of  the  other. 
Accordingly,  if  we  analyze  self  Jove,  it  resolves,  in  the  first  place, 
into  self;  and  this,  separately  examined,  terminates  in  neither  more 
nor  less  than  consciousness ,  which  is  universal ;  and  secondly,  it  re- 
solves  into  love  ;  which  also,  separately  examined  signifies,  in  every 
case,  partialily  and  preference,  and  is  the  desire  by  which  self  or  tht 
same,  would  unite  with  something  out  of  self,  or  the  different.    Now 
self,  of  necessity,  standing  first,  requires  no  preference :  and  to  deny 
self  altogether  is  to  quit  consciousness,  as  he  does  who  sacrifices  life 
to  any  object  of  desire  or  love.     In  strictness,  therefore,  self-love  is 
a  contradiction,  for  man  is  indigent  of  what  he  loves  or  desires ;  and 
a  man  does  not  want  himself,  for  self  he  has ;  and  he  will  not  act 
for  the  sake  of  self,  but  for  something  which  he  wants  out  of  self, 
which  he  regards  as  his  good.     Self-denial  is  the  antagonist,  or  op. 
posite,  of  seljfilovef  and  concurs  therewith  in  the  moral  operations  of 
the  individual,  and  is  ca])able  of  a  similar  analysis ;  denial,  in  this 
case,  signifying  rejection,  and  being  the  will  or  desire  by  which  se^ 
would  disunite  from  something  out  of  self.     Selfinterest  is  the  same 
as  self'love,  for  interest  is  the  desire  of  the  acquisition  of,  or  unicm 
with,  something  out  of  self,  as  self-denial  is  the  alienation  and  op. 
posite  of  such  acquisition  and  interest.     As  principles  of  moral  en. 
ergy,  therefore,  self-interest,  self-love,  and  self-denial,  concur  uni- 
versally, for  man  desires  either  to  receive  or  reject  in  all  his  actions. 
From  this  concurrence  arises  what  may  be  called  self-election ;  and 
election  implies  freedom  or  choice  (that  is,  free  millj,  and  demands 
a  right  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  that  he  may  elect  with  under- 
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standiog  that  which  serves  his  true  interest  or  moral  end — that  is^ 
choose  or  will  his  motive  according  to  the  best  of  his  understanding. 
It  is  not  self,  then,  or  the  subject,  but  the  object  of  self,  that  he  pre. 
fers  or  selects,  and  the  onus  of  duty  lies  in  the  choice  of  the  best 
objects  to  identify  with  self — that  is,  the  least  particular,  and  the 
most  general  or  universal ;  and  for  this  he  is  to  use  his  self-election 
in  the  exercise  of  self  Jove  and  self-deniaL  Self-lone  is  always  sa- 
erificed  to  self^tnial,  equally  by  the  vicious  and  the  virtuous,  when 
the  objects  of  self-election  require  choice ;  and  a  vice  or  virtue  esta- 
blished in  the  mind  becomes  the  object  of  self-election,  habitual, 
hobbyhorsical,  and  expedient  to  it ;  and  to  this  object  self-denial 
operates  as  strongly  as  self-love.  Humanity,  country,  friends,  fa- 
mily, all  affections,  whether  of  avarice  or  other  passion  or  appetite, 
virtue  or  vice,  gives  way  to  this  ruling  object,  and  it  becomes  in 
their  place  the  incentive  to  action.  So  imperative  is  this  love  of  the 
object  thus  associated  with  self,  especially  if  it  belong  to  the  senses, 
that  be  it  lust,  gaming,  gluttony,  or  other  vice,  it  will  carry  a  man 
on  to  the  destruction  of  self,  regardless  alike  of  body  and  spirit. 
Hence  the  expediency  of  engaging  proper  objects  or  determinatives 
of  action,  and  of  diverting  the  mind  from  bad  associations  of  mind 
and  body,  which  thus  enslave  the  will.  Self  Jove,  we  have  said,  re- 
solves into  personality,  subjectivity,  or  self ;  and  impersonality,  ob- 
jectivity, or  love.  And  as  the  object  or  thing  loved  is  as  various  as 
are  the  relations  of  man,  so  also  is  the  subject,  or  self,  correspond, 
ingly  various:  and  accordingly  there  is  a  self  of  the  body,  a  gross 
and  appetitive  selfishness ;  there  is  a  self  of  the  senses  and  affcc 
tions,  being  a  more  refined  and  pathetic  selfishness ;  and  there  is 
also  a  self  qj' the  soul,  mind,  or  spirit,  above  all  other  self,  through 
which  the  whole  is  rectified  ;  an  intellectual  selfishness^  whose  good 
alone  is  purely  moral,  connecting  the  good  of  the  individual  with  the 
good  of  all  through  will,  and  mounting  to  the  love  of  God.  Hence 
the  passions  enter  not  into  the  perfection  of  moral  motive,  which  is 
to  be  virtuous  from  good  will,  without  the  incentives  of  fear  and 
hope ;  and  good  will  is  the  willing  of  good,  which  is  the  highest 
moral  end,  and  terminates  in  religious  love,  which  divides  itself  in- 
to the  loving  of  God,  the  universal  Being,  with  all  our  hearts,  and 
our  fellows  generally  as  we  love  ourselves  individually.  And  he 
only  truly  loves  himself,  and  is  most  of  all  himself,  who  exercises 
his  whole  self-love  through  his  moral,  and  not  through  his  physical 
self.  It  is  then  that  the  principle  of  self  surmounts  in  dignity  and 
importance  the  more  specious  principle  of  disinterestedness  and  pub- 
lie  virtue,  and  that  the  love  of  happiness,  if  it  be  not  the  same  in 
eifect  as  the  love  of  virtue,  assumes  a  more  soul- exalting  influence  in 
morals.  If,  on  the  contrary,  morality  required  that  an  individual 
should  seek  the  good  of  others  disinterestedly,  and  not  for  his  own 
good,  and  that  we  should  love  others  in  preference  to  self-love,  this 
could  only  be  by  the  loving  and  acting  of  every  one  for  another,  or 
or  for  others,  or  for  all ;  and  what  would  be  the  gain  ?  For 
in  proportion  as  love  and  service  arc  divided,  they  become  weak*. 
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eiied ;  and  if  every  roan  justly  love  and  serve  lamielf,  all  will  he 
loved  and  served.  Just  as^  if  every  roan  reformed  his  own  conduct, 
all  would  he  morally  and  politically  corrected.  Whereas,  hy  inat- 
tention to  self  in  these  respects,  and  in  place  thereof,  hy  vaia  endea- 
vours  to  control  others  into  right  and  good,  oountenustion  aruea, 
and,  although  good  he  sought,  thereby  notlung  hut  disorder  and 
evil  can  ensue,  as  the  revolutionary  principle  of  public  utility  has 
evinced ;  and  as  the  adoption  of  philanthrophy  as  a  nu>tive  (however 
good  in  its  relation)  has  also,  by^  degradins  private  charity,  which  is 
so  selfi^nnohling  to  the  heart.  '  Hid  the  Divine  Author  oi  our  be- 
ing formed  us  upon  such  a  plan,  confusion  only  could  have  followed, 
buty  with  alUsceing  wisdom.  He  implanted  in  every  breast  se^-Jooe, 
so  called,  and  made  rectitude  or  virtue  the  condition  of  its  acccnu 
plishment ;  commanding  us  Christians,  and  all  men,  to  love  Him 
with  all  our  soul,  heart,  and  strength,  and  our  nagkbours  as  our- 
selves, and  to  love  even  them  that  liate  us.  In  fine,  this  principle 
of  self-love  or  self-regard  is  universaL  In  politics,  it  is  that  upon 
which  nations  professedly,  and  without  hypocrisy,  act  towards  each 
other,  however  deficient  of  wisdom  and  benevolence  they  may  have 
been  in  practice ;  and  in  religion  it  is,  finally,  the  principle  of  God 
in  the  creation  and  preservation  of  all  thinss  for  His  own  gloiy  and 
good,  administered  though  it  be  with  all  His  attributes  of  perfect 
power,  wisdom,  and  benevolence :  from  the  time  '  when  He  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  earth.  He  rejoiced  in  His  works,  when  the  morn- 
ing stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  Grod  shouted  for  joy.' 
This  principle,  then,  exalts  us  to  God,  and  is  far  above  any  princi- 
ple of  disinterestedness,  public  virtue,  patriotism,  or  philanthrqihy, 
which  are  but  as  parts  to  the  whole,  however  partially  admllralAe  or 
questionably  sincere  they  may  be,  and  however  suitable  under  cir- 
cumstances, when  inculcated  in  the  way  of  discipline,  are  very  ina- 
dequate as  a  doctrine,  and  very  inefficient  in  practice  or  energy. 
The  self-love,  then,  that  we  advocate,  merges  into,  and  identifies 
itself  with,  the  love  of  God  and  of  all  that  is  His ;  and  thereby  it 
escapes  from  that  gross  and  reprehensible  passion  which  bounds  it- 
self within  the  narrow  sphere  of  physical  individuality." 

Mr.  Field's  **  analogy  of  religion"  is  an  elaborate  and  extraordina- 
ry Rxposition  of  doctrine.  He  represents  theology  as  the  highest  of 
the  ethical  sciences,  the  pinnacle  of  all  science,  it  being  the  science 
of  the  relations  of  created  intelligences  with  the  self-subsistent  in- 
tellect, or  of  human  consciousness  with  the  divine,  or  of  Man  uni- 
rersally  with  God.  Hence,  he  conceives  that  all  religious  effects 
depend  upon  the  concurrence  of  the  will  of  man  with  the  will  of 
God.  An  inquiry,  therefore,  concerning  the  true  sigmfication  and 
conception  of  Deity  is  the  Jirsi  essential  of  theology  ;  nest  to  which 
is  the  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  Man  and  his  relation  to  God ;  and 
lastly^  to  these  succeed  the  forms  of  the  science,  and  the  logical 
modes  through  which  Man  seeks  the  knowledge  of  God  cm  die  ground 
of  science,  in  harmony  with  divine  revelation*  Without  such^^  in- 
quiry, the  chief  object  of  religion — The  Supreme  Being — though 
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umTenally  acknowledged,  must  be  very  inadequately  and  variously 
conceived ;  without  the  second^  Man  and  his  relations  to  God  must 
be  as  inadequately  and  yariously  understood ;  and,  without  the  last, 
Man  can  have  no  clear  comprehension  of  religion,  and  no  certain  or 
sufficient  fonndalion  for  his  feith.  Hence,  again,  he  adds,  the  innu- 
merable objects  of  adoration^- 4;he  various  denominations  under  which 
the  Deity  has  been  worshipped  in  different  ages  and  countries — ^the 
strange  rites  and  many  forms  of  theology— and  the  endless  variety 
of  religions  creeds  and  opinions.  On  inquiring  into  the  signification 
of  the  names  and  epithets  by  which '  the  Supreme  Being  has  been 
designated,  Mr.  Field  <^  finds  it  resolve  in  them  all  into  that  origina- 
hty  and  universality  through  which  we  attain  to  God,  and  beyond 
which  there  is  no  conception.  Such  are  the  Ahmghfyf  the  OmnipO" 
tentf  Jehavahy  the  Unwereal  JSseencey  JShmiy  the  Creator,  This 
originality  and  universality  is  also  implied  in  the  relative  names  of 
Father y  Lord,  and  the  like ;  and  it  is  also  expressed  by  the  terms 
OtnmseUnty  Ommpresenty  Att4Hmntifulj  by  which  we  denote  the 
attributes  of  Deity ;  and  when  men  ascribe  to  God  power  in  his  prin« 
ciples,  foiedom  in  his  means,  and  goodness  in  his  purposes,  Uiese 
terms  are  understood  unieereally  and  underivedly*  In  like  manner, 
all  the  incommunicable  attributes  of  God — His  self-subsistence,  ab- 
soluteness, unity,  simplicity,  eternity,  immensity,  immutability,  inde- 
fatigability  ^for  He  only  is  either  or  all  of  these) — are  understood  as 
original,  universal,  and  final.  As  the  Moet  Bighy  we  denote  Bim 
above  alls  ai^d,  when  He  is  called  Hie  Etemaly  He  is  but  designat- 
ed by  the  attribute  of  Time  unwersaly  not  only  as  enitemalj  but  as 
sevnpiteynal — both  without  beginning  and  without  end.  Hence,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  term  God,  in  its  most  extensive  and  compre- 
hensive sense,  is  synonymous  with  Universal  or  Original^  Finaly 
and  Supreme  Being,  Again,  the  highest  and  most  comprehensive 
of  all  conceptions  to  which  the  mind  of  man  can  be  elevated  by  the 
powers  of  understanding  and  philosophy,  is  the  totality  of  things,  in- 
ternal and  external-— that  in  which  allh  united,  or  wherein  a// things 
exist — the  Svbject  of  all  objects — the  Universal  Essence — the  Sole 
and  Supreme  ^dtt^-— the  bound  of  all  conception  and  consciousness 
—the  Spirit  of  all.  But  this  is  the  God  of  reason  and  science^  who, 
like  the  God  of  Revelation,  *  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  bemg,'  is  One  and  indivisible ;  the  Sovereign  Lord  of  the 
Universe,  who  created  aU  things  by  His  power,  preserveth  aU  things 
by  His  providence,  and  ruleth  all  by  His  wisdom.  We  have  previ- 
ously shewn  that  all  things,  individually  and  collectively,  resolve  into 
three  incorporeal  principks,  or  essences,  each  absolutely  and  recipro- 
cally essentia]  to  the  others,  and  there  is  nothing  conceivable  inde- 
pendent of  this  co-relation.  The  Universal  Self-subsistent  Being, 
the  God  of  Reason  and  Science,  like  the  God  of  Revelation,  is  there- 
fore Triune^  yet  not  three  gods,  but  One  Ood;  and  every  natural 
object  becomes  a  symbol  of  Divinity—- of  that  Triune  Eloim  who 
created  light,  darkness,  and  the  elements,  by  His  word,  and  formed 
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the  world  and  man  in  His  own  image,  from  His  own  being,  of  His 
own  will,  out  of  nothing." 

According  to  Mr.  F.*s  method  of  philosophizing  analogically,  be 
sets  down  the  propositions  as  demonstrated — F'irsty  that,  in  a  physi- 
cal view,  the  elements  of  matter  are  powers  essentially  immaterial ; 
that  the  physical  universe  resolves  into  one  aU-powerful  agent,  the 
source  of  all  other  powers  and  of  all  existence ;  and  that  the  physical 
and  material  world  is  subordinated  to  the  moral  and  divine.  Second, 
that  between  the  physical  and  intellectual,  or  material  and  moral 
views,  throughout  the  world  of  sense,  all  the  loves  and  aversions  of 
animate  nature  are  ruled  by  one  all'Connecting  harmony  and  love. 
TMrdj  that,  in  an  intellectual  view,  thought  is  a  unifymg  process ; 
that  in  whatever  way  man  attains  knowledge,  it  is  by  this  process, 
and  by  uniting  his  thoughts ;  that  the  result  of  thought,  in  every 
course,  is  a  unity ;  and  that,  in  fine,  the  last  attainment  of  all 
thought  is  an  absolute  UniversaUiy^  onejntelligible  intellect,  an  all- 
comprehending  consciousness.  Adopting  the  eatablbhment  of  these 
propositions,  Mr.  F.  goes  on  to  say — 

**  Thus,  in  the  natural  course  of  the  mind,  the  pure  idea  of  One 
Living  God  is  the  Uut  attainment  of  human  knowledge,  utterly  in- 
conceivable in  the  early  state  and  progress  of  man,  and  unattainable 
through  any  course  of  idolatries,  till  manifested  in  mercy  by  Divine 
Revelation,  of  which  it  stands  in  Holy  Writ  sublimely  first — '  In  the 
beginning,  God  I'  Of  essences,  elements,  and  first  principles,  in 
themselves,  we  know  nothing,  since  they  are  not  the  conditions  of 
knowledge  itself,  but  only  their  effects  and  attributes  :  hence  the  at- 
tributes and  effects  of  the  Universal  Essence  can  alone  be  known ; 
and  the  God  of  reason,  like  the  God  of  revelation,  is  ineffable,  and 
incomprehemible  in  essence — the  Being  of  being.  In  universal  prin- 
ciples, we  comprehend  all  powers  ;  in  universal  relations,  all  wis- 
dom ;  and  in  universal  purposes,  ali  good;  and  these  are  the  prime 
attributes  of  God.  Thus,  God  has  goodness,  which  is  the  best ;  wis- 
dom to  know  the  best ;  and  power  to  do  whatever  is  best  and  fittest 
to  be  done ;  and  these  connect  the  moral  and  physical  attributes  of 
God  in  one,  philosophically  and  universally.  And  in  like  manner  we 
universalize  all  other  attributes  of  the  Divinity,  to  whom  nothing  can 
be  truly  ascribed  with  limitation.  The  God  of  reason  then,  is  that 
infinite  and  sole  Absolute  Being — ^the  triune  Essence  of  all — ^wbich 
the  universal  conception  of  the  universal  system  points  to,  bnt  does 
not  make  known  otherwise  than  symbolically  through  his  works  and 
energies.  Hence,  conceptions  of  God  and  his  attributes  can  be  ac- 
quired in  intellectual,  sensible,  and  material  nature  alone ;  whence 
arise  the  personification  of  God  and  the  Divine  Hypostases  and  attri- 
butes, whereby  vulgar  conception  is  assisted,  and  at  the  same  time 
inclined  to  idolatry,  when  unsupported  by  the  juster  and  more  expand- 
ed  views  of  universal  science  and  Divine  revelation.*' 

Mr.  F.  then  proceeds  to  trace,  although  in  a  manner  somewhat 
discursive,  the  idea  of  a  God  to  universality  through  names  and  atiri- 
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bates  philologically — through  the  faculties  of  the  understanding  cate- 
gorically and  logically — through  existence  and  consciousness  ontolo- 
gically — and  through  the  whole  analogically.  He  next  takes  for  a 
subject  of  inquiry,  the  God  of  Nature  to  whom  man  attains,  through 
experience  and  physical  analogy,  or  naturally;  for,  he  says,  roan 
arrives  at  something  necessary  and  underived,  the  ground  of  all 
cause— eternally  progressive — ^indefatigable  because  irresistible — and 
all  this,  because  to  negate  is  to  affirm,  and  non-existence  is  inconcei- 
vable.    There  is  therefore,  he  concludes,  a 

"  Universal  Relative  Beings  eternally  generating  and  producing — 
the  beginning  and  great  end  of  all*-whose  energies  and  acts  appear 
to  be  throughout  nature,  the  development  of  intellect  and  being, 
circulating  or  returning  to  its  immortal  source,  and  thence  regene- 
rated, and  sent  forth  in  renewed  energy  and  production,  analagous  to 
the  ethereal  circulation  by  which  the  material  universe  appears  to  be 
produced,  actuated  and  sustained  physically.  This  view  of  Deity 
terminates  also  in  spirituality,  and  thereby  escapes  from  Pantheism, 
which  makes  of  nature  a  physical  God ;  and  it  identifies  itself  also, 
in  the  end,  with  Revelation  :  whence  arises  the  powerful  mfluence  of 
the  literature  and  teaching  of  the  christian  Physico-theologists  in 
leading  minds  through  common  sense,  taste,  nature,  and  science,  to 
the  portal  of  pure  Christianity.  Holy^  holy  hofy — thrice  holy — u 
the  Lord  of  Hosts:  the  whole  Earth  is  Jult  of  Bis  glory.  Such  is 
the  God  of  nature  and  the  eternal  to  whom  man  attains^  through 
intrinsical  reason,  analogically :  for  if  consciousness  and  existence 
are  identical  in  essence,  and  their  primary  effects  are  alike  mutually 
causal  or  concurrent,  then  are  they  not  only  identical  in  essence  and 
original,  but  they  are  also  co-essential.  There  is,  therefore,  an  Ori- 
ginal Being,  the  source  and  sustenance,  or  substance  of  all  consci- 
ousness, relation,  and  existence,  and  this  Being  is  the  God  of  reason 
and  nature,  and  such  also  is  the  God  of  Scripture  and  of  Christian 
theism,  the  God  of  whose  universal  essence  man  has  the  same  evi- 
dence as  he  has  of  his  own  individual  essence  soul,  or  consciousness : 
nor  do  we  assert  nevertheless,  that  the  universe  is  God,  for  his  Es- 
sence lies  beyond  all,  the  cause  of  all.  There  was  a  similar  spiritual 
tendency  in  the  theology  of  the  purest  and  sublimest  of  the  Greek 
philosophers  who  theorized  upon  the  intellect,  and  whose  doctrines 
have  been  infused  into  Christianity  and  accord  remarkably  with  the 
more  spiritual  evangelism  of  St.  John,  the  approved  cDsciple  of 
Christ :  and  also  with  the  Christian  philosophy  and  apostolic  doc- 
trine of  the  most  learned  of  the  apostles,  St.  Paul.  The  Pythagore- 
ans deified  numbers :  but  the  Platonists  deified  the  whole  of  the 
science :  both,  indeed,  refined  upon  the  material  gods  of  idolatry,  and 
the  sensual  gods  of  their  mythology,  by  sublimating  their  divinities 
above  Intellect  and  the  intelligible  into  the  Scientific — nearing,  but 
missing,  the  pure  spirituality  of  Christianity.  Upon  the  whole  then, 
philosophy  requires  and  demonstrates  in  perfect  accordance  with 
most  ancient  christian  creeds,  One  Universal  God  in  Trinity y  and 
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Tfinity  in  Unihf  of  three  co-essential,  incorporeal  subsistences, 
modes,  forms,  personalities,  or  hypostases,  whose  essence  is  inedible 
and  transcends  comprehension,  and  who  exhibits  himself  everywhere 
to  the  pious  philosophic  eye,  infinite  and  eternal,  omnipotent,  omni- 
scient, and  omnipresent, — universal  in  power,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness— indefatigable,  indigent  and  l^orant  of  nothing,  and  incapable 
of  evil  or  of  error.  Such  also  in  nothing  differing,  is  the  God  of 
Revelation,  who  has  declared  himself  the  Great  Existence— ^the  *'  I 
AM" — ^the  Sole  Existence — '  Beside  one  there  is  nothing  unknowa- 
ble ;'  for  *  no  man  shall  behold  my  fkce  and  live.'  Thus,  even  to 
the  most  favoured,  as  it  was  in  Moses,  the  view  of  God  is  posterior 
only,  or  through  his  works  and  ways,  and  not  hf  prior  or  immediate 
vision.** 

Mr.  field  prolongs  his  **  analogy  of  religion^'  to  a  complete  and 
surprising  development,  and  his  views  expose  to  critical  theolo- 
gians a  subject  of  profound  and  difficult  investigation.  We  might 
bring  before  them,  for  studies,  various  other  important  extracts ;  but, 
our  limits  being'  exceeded,  we  ought  to  conclude  this  lengthened 
article.  Nevertheless,  we  must  indulge  our  desire  to  adduce  one 
illustration  of  the  author's  theological  doctrines  ;  and  this  we  hold  to 
be  appropriately  introduced  into  a  scientific  journal.  Haying  expa- 
tiated on  the  philosophy  of  religion  which  builds,  upon  the  nltimity 
of  reason,  a  firm  foundation  for  faith,  he  furlber  observes—- 

^<  But  the  man  exercises  faith  unlawfully  aiid  through  indolence, 
who  yields  it  to  things  which  are  attainable  through  reason,  and  or- 
dinary diought  and  experience :  fox'  faith  should  be  the  i^ort  and 
dependence  of  the  soul,  whercj  it  is  bounded  by  nescieiio^y  or  the 
ignorance  that  succeeds  to  knowledge,    "f  rue  faith  \)i  thie  conviction 
or  consciousness  of  things  which  Ke  beyond  the' boundaries' of 'reason 
and  experience,  and  comes  in  aid  when  and  wTiere  th^^  fahittSes  fiul 
US ;'  *  for  by  wisdom  man  hath  not  known  God.'    A^  the  A^uthor  of 
reason  would  not  do  that  which  is  against  reason,  and  aii  revelation 
is  firOm  God,  and  reason  is  the  principle  in  man  upon  which  the  ex- 
treme of  fkith  in  God  depends,  revelation  must  go  hand  in'  band,  if 
we  would  not  absurdly  entertain  the  one  without  the  other. ,  It  has 
accordingly  been  the  aim  of  the  best  and  most  enligbtdiied  dinnes 
and  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church  to  ^npport  the  accordance  of 
revelation  and  philosophy,  and  td  place  the  doctrines  aiid  futh  of 
Christianity  tipon  the  ground  of  universal  reason.    And,  iiappOy, 
true  reason  is  the  ifock  of  Christianity^ — upon  which  it  was  first  esta- 
blished— ^with  whicb  It    has    weathered  all  istorms— 4in<il,  Ky  the 
strength  of  which,  it  will  be  undoubtedly  su^tihed  for  ever.    Of 
reason,  the  first  of  thede  powers,  we  have  thid  uncfdehSonable  evi« 
dence,  that  Christianity,  after  beitig  x'ejectedfn  its  nattte  countly  by 
the  degenerate  of  Israel,  although  founded  oh  ^pc^re' Judaism,  was 
first  established,  in  despite  of  prejudicb  and  human  authority,  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  most  powerfnl/lntclled^al,  reasioning, 
scientific  and  celebrated  peopfe  that  the  worid  hid  thitherto  pro- 
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duced,  and  who  were  undoubtedly  prepared  for  such  an  advent  by 
that  Divine  Wisdom  which  inspires  man,  in  all  times,  to  reason  and 
know  truly. 

<^  JRevelaiiony  the  second  of  these  powers,  is  incontestible ;  for  who 
will  question  the  power  with  which  Christianity  has  resisted  the  blasts 
of  ancient  and  modem  infidelity,  grounded  on  the  illogical  assump- 
tions of  atomism  and  sensualism  ?  Or  who  will  deny  that  it  has  been 
professed  by  the  most  truly  distinguished  geniuses  of  its  entire  peri- 
od, and  proclaimed  by  the  most  enlightened  of  modern  nations,  till  in 
the  end  its  true  faith  and  practice  have  become  the  only  sure  test  and 
sign  of  refined  manners  and  pure  intelligence,  not  only  in  individuals, 
but  throughout  the  species  ?  And  while  intellect,  learning,  and  hu- 
manity, have  declined  with  its  corruptions,  and  civilization  has  inva- 
riably advanced  in  the  wake  of  Christianity,  barbarism  has  attended 
and  followed  all  other  creeds.  And  that  Christianity  would  be  sus- 
tained for  ever  we  have  prophetic  assurance  in  the  continual  advance- 
ment, purification,  and  discoveries  of  science — always  approaching 
and  constantly  revealing  confirmations  of  Scriptural  evidence  and 
faith ;  till  reason  and  Divine  revelation,  which  are  one  in  truth,  shall 
have  established  their  essential  conjunction  in  holy  and  eternal  alli- 
ance. Nevertheless,  as  a  disgrace  to  learning,  it  is  to  be  deplored 
that  the  intolerant  spirit  of  religious  controversy  should  have  occa- 
sioned, by  a  sort  of  common  consent,  the  expulsion  of  religion  from 
the  social  precincts  of  science  ;  thereby  degrading  the  sublimest  of 
human  knowledge,  and  rendering  reUgion  an  outcast,  for  the  sake  of 
a  truce  that  cannot  promote  a  philosophic  spirit,  and  will  not  fail,  if 
persisted  in,  to  effect  the  total  neglect  and  extinction  of  religion 
among  the  learned.  But  the  tie  of  reason  and  Divine  Revelation 
is  indissoluble,  and  they  will  not  for  ever  suffer  their  first-bom  to  be 
banished  from  the  household  of  science.  Upon  the  whole,  we  can- 
not doubt  that  the  result  of  revelation  and  genuine  philosophy  will 
ever  be  found  the  same,  each  accomplishing  the  ends  of  Infinite 
Wisdom  and  Goodness,  each  confirming  the  same  wise  and  benevo- 
lent plan,  and  holding  out  the  same  temporal  and  eternal  advan- 
tages  to  mankind." 

As  serving  to  indicate  the  design  and  subject  of  his  '<  Outlines," 
Mr.  Field  states  that  its  earliest  and  constant  incentive  has  been  the 
desire  of  answering  the  very  natural  inquiry  of  evenr  thinking  being 
— what  is  the  universe  in  which  he  finds  himself?  wnat  are  his  rela- 
tions therein  ?  and  what  are  the  purposes  of  the  whole  ?  From  the 
endlessly  varied  constitutions  of  mind  in  man,  it  is  obvious  that  una- 
nimity cannot  distinguish  the  judgment  which  will  be  pronounced  up- 
on his  execution  of  this  most  delicate  and  comprehensive  enterprize. 
This,  however,  must  be  generally  the  sentiment  of  every  person  qua- 
lified, by  education  and  study  of  Mr.  F.'s  doctrines,  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  on  their  merits — ^that  he  has  executed  his  undertaking  with 
the  most  commendable  moderation  in  dealing  with  other  systems,  and 
with  exemplary  modesty  and  candour  in  advocating  his  new  method  of 
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"  analogical  philosophy.*'  For  our  own  oarts^  we  cheerfally  acknow* 
ledge  oar  sincere  gratification  in  applauding  the  pious  and  just  phi- 
lanthrophy  which  pervades  the  scheme  and  development  of  his  doc- 
trine, with  its  prominent  tendencies  to  the  improvement  of  education, 
and  the  culture  of  pure  religion  in  harmony  with  its  rational  and  re- 
vealed foundations — its  tendencies,  indeed,  to  maintain  religion  in  its 
natural  and  heaveorordained  supremacy  of  hoing  the  principal  and 
inseparable  object  of  instruction  and  discipline  for  Man,  in  all  the 
stages  of  his  journey  through  life^  from  the  cradle  to  his  grave.  Mr. 
Field's  '<  Outlines*'  manifestly  belong  to  a  class  of  writings  elevated 
immeasurably  above  those  gossiping  and  flimsy  compilations  which 
are  exerting  the  spectral  noxiousness  of  a  nightmare  in  debasing  the 
character  of  medern  literature.  His  system  is  distingaished  by  the 
fairest  lineaments  of  order  and  symmetry,  of  emdition  and  reflection ; 
by  comprehensiveness  of  design,  consistency  of  elements,  nnd  com- 
pleteness of  demonstration.  We  foresee  that  it  will  supersede  idl 
others  as  a  standard  in  guiding  the  ingenuous  tnind  of  yoath  in  the 
attainment  of  a  purified  religions  and  scientific  education—^  right 
instruction  in  the  principles  of  our  national  faith,  and  the  philosophy 
of  nature  and  truth. 
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The  Magaatine  of  Natural  History,  and  Journal  of  Zoology,  Botany^  Minerah- 
py.  Geology,  and  MeteoroUffy,  conducted  by  Edward  Charlesworth,  F.G^ 
8vo»  London,  1830. 

SupPLEMEKTART  pLATES,  Septembeb^  1839. — ^These  are  numbered  V, 
YI,  YII,  VIII,  and  IX  of  the  series.  The  two  first  exhibit  verj  interest- 
ing and  admirable  views  of  Argonauta  argot  the  paper  nautilus,  shewing  the 
mode  in  which  the  shell  is  embxaced  bjr  the  animal's  two  paJmated  anna. 
On  No.  YII,  are  represented  eleven  shells  from  the  cnig^  in  Mr.  S.  Y. 
Wood's  cabinet :  the  whole  are  fiulls,  and  seven  in  the  list  are  new  species 
— Bulla  quadrata,  B.  eaienatOg  B.  diliUUOi  B.  ventrosa^  B.  amehma,  'B^tmbiruU' 
oata,  B.  olivula  ;  the  remaining  four  being  B.  lignatia,  B.  eonvdut^  B.  c^rftAAv- 
cea,  and  B.  obtuta.    No.  xzxiu  of  the  Magazine  contains  their  descriptions. 

No.  XXXIV,  OcTOBEB.  1839.— With  the  first  section  of  an  exoelleot  article 
on  the  natural  historj  of  Cricetus  frumeiUar%u»^  the  marmot  or  hamster,  Br. 
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Weissenbom  opens  this  month's  publication ;  and  he  is  followed  bj  Mr. 
Clarke,  with  a  fresh  portion  of  his  illustratioDS  of  the  south-east  Dorsetshire 
geology  :  they  are  accompanied  by  four  graphic  figures.    Mr.  Westwood 
communicates  some  descriptive  observations  on  Hymenotes,  a  genus  of  ex- 
otic orthopterous  insects :  he  describes  four  species*— the  H.  rhombea^  H.  /W- 
angutarii^  H.  tagrai^  and  H.  ptalycorys,  and  r^resents  their  specific  charac<* 
tefB  Mth  six  figures    A  notice  is  furnished,  by  Mr.  Wetherell,  of  some  un> 
described  oi^nic  remains  ktely  discovered  in  the  London  clay  formation : — 
they  are  delineated  in  plates  viii  and  ix  of  the  **  supplemehtary  ill ust ra- 
tions."   Kext,  you  find  four  "reviews ;"  the  last  of  which  l^ives  a  brief  ac. 
count  of  Prof.  Shrenberg^s  magnificent  work  on  the  Infusoria  or  microscopic 
aniotudculea,  which  be  regards  as  perfect  organisms. '  From  this  review*  you 
letm  tlwt  the  itiiistrioas  author  has  succeeded  in  establishing  two  great  na- 
tural  laws^l ,  that  the  animal  organisation  is  perfect  in  all  its  principal  ays- 
tenu,  to  the  extreme  limit  of  vision,  assisted  by  the  most  powerful  micro- 
scropea ;  and  2,  that  the  microscopie  animalcules  exercise  a  very  great  and 
direet  iallueiice  on  inoiganic  matter.   We  transcribe  the  following  summary, 
a& being  abundantly  curious  and  intearesting  to  naturalists :— **  1.  MosU  proba« 
bly  «U»  micx^aoopic  anmakuleM^  are  highly  organized  animals.  2.  Tliey  form, 
according  to  their  structure,  two  well-defined  classes.    3.  Their  geographical 
distribution  in  four  parts  of  the  world  follows  the  same  laws  as  that  of  other 
animals.    4.  They  cause  extensive  volumes  of  water  to  be  coloured  in  differ, 
ent  ways,  and  occasion  a  peculiar  phosphose  scene  of  the  sea  by  the  light  they 
develope.    d.  They  form  a  peculiar  sort  of  living  earth  :  and  as  41,000,000  of 
them  are  often  within  the  volume  of  one  eulHc  inch^  the  absolute  number  of 
these  taumaieulef  is  certainly  greater  than  that  (»f  all  other  living  creatures 
taken  together;  the  aggregate  volume  is  even  likely  to  be  in  fiivour  of  the 
animalcules.    6.  They  possess  the  greatest  power  of  generation  known  with- 
in the  range  of  organic  nature,  one  individual  being  able  to  procreate  many 
millions  within  a  few  hours*  time.    7-  The  animalcules  form  indestructible 
earths,  stones,  and  rocks,  by  means  of  their  siliceous  U»Ue ;  with  an  admix* 
ture  of  lime  or  soda  they  may  serve  to  prepare  glasb  \  they  may  be  used  for 
making  floating  bricks,  which  were  previously  known  to  the  ancients ;  they 
serve  as  flints,  as  tripoli,  as  ochre,  for  manuring  land,  and  for  eating,  in  the 
shape  of  mountain  meal,  which  fills  the  stomach  with  a  harmless  stay.  They 
are  sometimea  injurious  by  killing  fish  in  ponds,  in  making  clear  water  turbid 
and  in  creating  miasma;  but  that  they  give  rise  to  the  plague,  cholera  mor^ 
bui,  and  other  pestilential  diseases,  has  never  been  shown  in  a  credible  man- 
ner.   8.  As  far  as  observation  goes,  the  atdmaleulet  never  sleep.    9.  They 
exist  as  EnUutoa  in  men  and  animals,  the  Spermatoxoa  not  being  taken  into 
consideration  here-    1(^  They  themselves  are  infested  with  lice  as  well  as 
Entogooj  and  on  the  former,  ogam,  other  parasites  have  been  observed,    11.  They 
are,  in  genentl,  affected  by  external  agents  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
larger  organic  beings.    12.    The  microscopic  animalcule$  being  extremely 
bgfat,  they  arte  elevated  by  the  weakest  currents,  and  often  carried  into  the 
atmosphere.    13.  Those  observers  who  think  they  have  seen  how  these  mi* 
nute  creatures  suddenly  spring  from  inert  matter,  have  altogethet  over- 
looked their  complicated  structure.     14.  It  has  been  found  possible  to  refer 
to  certain  limits  or  organic  laws  the  wonderful  and  constant  changes  of  form 
which  some  of  these  animalcules  present.    15.  That  the  organism  of  these 
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animaleules  is  comparative!/  powerful,  is  evinced  bj  the  strength  of  their 
teeth  and  of  their  apparatus  for  mastication ;  they  are  aho  poawssed  of  the 
same  mental  fiu:ultie8  as  other  animals.  16.  The  obaervatioo  of  these  micro- 
scopic beings  has  led  to  a  more  precise  definition  of  what  constitutes  an  ani* 
mal,  as  distinct  from  plants,  in  making  us  better  acquainted  with  the  sys- 
tems of  which  the  latter  are  destitute."  This  month's  editorial  article  re- 
lates to  the  biography  of  Dr.  Smith,  <<the  ihther  of  En^^  geology,"  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  British  Association,  to  the  supplement  to  M.  Agtsnz' 
fossil  iish,  and  to  an  epistle  of  Sir  James  Alexander's  concerning  his  African 
discoveries.  You  are  then  conducted  to  November  by  four  ''short  communi- 
cations," being  a  note  on  I>r.  Smith's  death,  account  of  a  migration  of  dra- 
gon-flies in  Germany,  the  existence  of  a  toad  without  food  for  three  yean, 
the  capture  of  a  large  saw-fish,  and  the  cuttings  of  the  Eastern  Coonties* 
Bailway. 

No.  XXXV.,  NovBiiBKR. — M.  Sander  Rang,  in  a  memoir  on  the  Aigooaut, 
adduces  evidence  in  support  of  the  following  positions — that  the  ancient  be- 
lief respecting  the  skiltul  manoeuvres  of  the  poulp  of  the  argonaut  in  pro- 
gressing, on  the  surface  of  the  water,  by  the  help  of  sails  and  oars,  is  fiUse; 
that  the  arms,  which  are  provided  with  membranes  in  the  poulp,*  have  no 
other  function  than  that  of  enveloping  the  shell  in  which  the  animal  lives, 
and  that  for  a  determinate  object ;  that  the  poulp,  with  its  shdl,  progresses 
in  the  open  sea  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  Cryptodibranchial  cepfaalo- 
pods ;  and  that,  when  at  the  bottom  of  the  sell,  the  poulp  creeps  upon  an  in- 
Amdibiliform  disk  represented  by  the  junction  of  the  arms  at  their  base,  co- 
vered with  the  shell,  and  the  part  reputed  ventral  above ;  having,  in  this 
posture,  the  appearance  of  a  gasteropodous  mollusc :  it  is  represented  in 
Plate  YI  of  the  supplementary  illustrations.    Another  portion  of  Dr.  Wea- 
senbom's  natural  history  of  the  Hamster,  containing  remarks  on  its  propsgs- 
tion  and  its  enemies,  comes  next ;  and  then  you  have  Mr.  White's  descrip- 
tions of  two  hemipterous  insects — the  Graphasoma  wiUaniy  and  Plataspis  c»- 
racina — ^with  figures :  to  these,  he  adds  notices  of  the  Coleotichus  cosUlm, 
Calliphara  byaciaia,  Calidea  |Mir«Ti/iiiii,  Tectocoris  dUUrmU,  and  Caliprepes 
^ftt^t,  briefly  specifying  their  characters.    In  a  continuation  of  his  systema- 
tic Catalogue  of  the  Fossil  Plants  of  Britain,  Mr.  Morris  rasters  forty  spe- 
cies of  the  Neurifpterit,  and  fourteen  of  the  OdcntopierUf  designating  their 
localities,  and  the  books  on  mineral  oryctography.    Mr.  Newman  b^ins  his 
Notes  on  Irish  Natural  History :  this  note  relates  chiefly  to  the  alpine  and 
palustrine  ferns ;  next,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Jelly,  comes  an  article  on  the 
fossil  shells  of  the  genus  Madiola,  frequently  found  in  the  Bath  oSIite,  in- 
closed in  the  shells  of  the  genus  Lithodomut,  with  three  well-defined  figures 
in  illustration ;  and  you  arrive  at  Mr.  Bedford's  account  of  the  strata  of 
Lincoln,  from  a  recent  survey,  commencing  north  of  the  cathedral,  and  de- 
scending to  the  bed  of  the  river:  twenty -six  beds  are  here  distinguished. 
Mr.  Couch  ofiers  some  ingenious  original  remarks  on  the  structure  snd  ha- 
bits of  the  Holothuria  pAy«a/M,  or  Portuguese  man-of-war :  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  zoSgraphy.    One  hundred  and  four  specimens  are  ^registered  in 
Mr.  Flower's  catalogue  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  plants  collected  in 
the  neighbourhood  ot  Swansea  during  the  last  summer :  and,  from  the  con- 
templation of  these,  you  proceed  to  the  ten  short  communications,  on  which 
you  may  keep  pondering  until  the  arrival  of 
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Nob  zzxTi,  Dbcbxbkb,  which  concludes  the  third  volume^  new  aerietj  of 
the  Magazine  of  Natural  History.  Mr.  Newman  resumes  his  notes  on  the 
Irish  ferns,  and  intersperses  them  with  numerous  agreeable  and  usefullj 
descriptive  observations ;  and,  with  an  account  of  the  animal's  hybernation, 
injury,  and  use,  and  meUiods  of  destruction,  Prof.  Welssenbom  completes 
hisnaturalhistory  of  the  hamster.  Mr.  Thompson  succeeds,  not  inappro- 
priately, with  zoological  notes  on  a  few  species  obtained  from  the  south-west 
of  Scotland.  These  are,  Sorex  eaMtaneuM,  the  chestnut  shrew ;  Arvioola  pra- 
temii^  the  bank  vole ;  Lestris  pomarimii^  the  pomarine  skua ;  Gobius  btpmno' 
UUui,  the  two-spotted  goby;  Labrus  variabilisy  the  variable  wrasse;  Liparis 
Monta^i;  Sjrngnathus  cguomij^  the  aequoreal  pipe-fish;  S.  iumbrie^orvm, 
the  worm  pipe-fish;  Octopus  odqpodio,  the  eight-armed  cuttle;  Lithodes 
mufjot  the  horrid  crab;  Poroellana  lon^tcomif,  the  long-homed  crab ;  Galathea 
tlnpofo,  the  plaited  lobster;  and  G.  rugoMj  the  long-dawed  lobster.  Mr. 
Birch*s  article  on  the  monkeys  known  to  the  Chinese,  finom  the  native  autho- 
rities, forms  the  first  section  of  a  very  curious  communication:  and  this  is 
followed  by  an  additional  portion  of  Mr.  Waterhouse's  observations  on  the 
Kodentia,  with  a  view  to  point  out  the  groups  as  indicated  by  the  structure 
of  the  crania,  in  this  order  oC  the  mammalians :  he  treats  here  of  the  ArvieoH* 
dm,  which  constitute  his  fifth  fiunily,  giving  seventeen  figures  in  illustration. 
Mr.  Buist  contributes  a  short  but  distinct  description  of  the  pupa  of  the  Ne- 
rodes  UiiaralUt  with  two  graphic  representations ;  and  these  bring  you  to  the 
six  ^  short  oommunicatioos"  to  the  close  of  jioggczxxix. 


The  London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magasnne  and  Journal  of  Science  $ 
conducted  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  F.R.S.  Richard  Taylor,  F.G.S.  and 
Richard  Phillips,  F.G.S.    8vo,  London,  1839. 

4 

OcTOBXB,  MDOccxx X IX.— Mr.  Lyell  introduces  you  to  the  philosophy  of 
this  month  with  an  important  descriptive  communication  on  the  tubular 
Cavities  filled  with  gravel  and  sand,  called  Sand-Pipetf  ia  the  Chalk  near 
Norwich,  with  three  very  fine  illustrative  sketches.  From  the  facts  de- 
tailed by  him,  Mr.  L.  concludes — that  the  chalk  had  been  removed  by  the 
corroding  action  of  water  charged  with  add ;  that  the  excavation  and  filling 
of  the  pipes  were  gradual  and  contemporaneous  processes ;  and  that  the 
strata  of  the  Norwich  crag  had  been  already  deposited  upon  the  chalk  before 
the  excavation  of  the  sand-pipes.  A  memoir  on  the  use  of  a  secondary  wire 
as  a  measure  of  the  relative  tension  of  electric  currents,  is  furnished  by  Prof. 
Draper,  and  illustrated  with  figures  and  tables.  Six  figures  illustrate  the 
next  article,  which  is^-observations  by  Mr.  Craig  on  the  Configuration  of 
the  scales  of  Butterflies*  wings,  as  exhibited  in  the  microscope.  Four  short 
papers  follow ;  they  aretitkd—a  new  method  of  distinguishing  arsenic  firom 
antimony,  in  cases  of  suspected  poisoning  by  the  former  substance,  by  Mr. 
Marsh ;  an  account  of  a  few  independent  notices  of  America  by  middle-age 
writers,  by  Mr.  HaUiwell ;  Mr.  Rigg*s  correction  of  Prof.  Thomson's  corol- 
lary; and  Pro€  Kersten's  notice  respecting  Lantanium.  You  then  have 
a  valuable  paper  of  Mr.  Grove's  on  a  small  voltaic  battery  possessing  great 
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energ/ ;  <m  Toltak  eomblaatipM  aod  Ibnafl  of  amugeiBent;  and  on  thelii- 
mudvitj  of  a  copper  po»itire  ebotrode  in  iiiti»-tulpbiH9c  md;  with,  a  plate. 
Kext  JBOfdeT)  alaods  Mr.  WiUUai9*  obsenratlooa  on  the  geokgioal  positiim 
of  the  Culm  and  Plant-bearing  beds  of  Devon  and  ConuraU.  Anothev  aec- 
tion  of  CoL  Wright's  meteorological  obBervationsy  includes  a  contribution  of 
4ha  nne  kind  fitMB .Plaof  JaqMMm;  aod  than  ekbotato  (alihea  ac« iblknred 
bj  an'higaiil0«9  piise-ettfiy  of.  Mf.  Fei^giMon'a  cm  th«  cauae  of  the  Hulea 
tha^  pedorate  aheeta  of.  malting  ioe..  Th»  next  artielaa  are  Mr*  Thompson^ 
on  the  aapaiailon  of  lime  from  magntaiHi  and  on  tha  ataay-of  ^old ;  aod  Mr. 
Jkaah*B  an  the  uie  of  barometrical  formula  for  datarmuuDg  tho  belghta  of 
Bwuntahia.  For  procoeding  of  leamad  inatitutiovs,  tiioie  of  the  ^o^raL  So- 
det J  are  fully  given  t  they  are  numerous  and  very  valuable.  The  intelli- 
geneeavd  aolscelknies  consist  of  aix  articles^  and,  with  these  and  the  me» 
teorolegioal  observations,  thia  MoBth's  o«mtdbutioiis  to  Sciopoe  aio  cook 
pleted« 

NomaEB4-«-Prof.  De  Moigsn's  rule  ibr  finding  the  vahia  of  an  annuity 
an  three  livesy  is  the  fint  pi^r  in  this  month's  pubheatien*    The  next  is 
thecooelusion  of  ]>r.  Dnpar'a  memoir  oaihe  usp  of  a  secoodsay  wire  as  a 
Bsaasure  of  the  reJaUve  tension  of  eleotria  currents,  with  nine  ilhistratiw 
tahlest    Prof.  Forbes*  interesting  ^communication  en  thoApplioataon  of  £]ec- 
tro^magnetism  as  a  motive  power,  would  lead  to  the  hope  thaft  are  i^ng  tbh 
power  n^y  be  employed  extensively  and  eORwrtually  in  propeUing  engines 
and  ships  i  Mr.  Davidson  of  Aberdeen  has  made  great  prograsa  in  perfisct. 
ing  machines  for  lail-roadsi  on  this  new  principle.    Mr.  Lubbock  gives  an 
elaborate  development  of  hia  views  on  the  wavo>surftce  in  the  theory  of 
double  refraction ;  end,  after  thii^  which  exhibits  some  remarka  of  Mr.  JL.*s 
respecting  tbe  existence  of  axes  of  elasticity.  Dr.  Faraday  communicates  the 
fifteenth  series  of  his  experimental  researches  in  electricity :  in  this  sec- 
tion of  his  inquiries,  the  illustrious  electrician  contributes  a  most  curious  aod 
important  notice  of  tbe  character  and  direction  of  the  electric  force  of  the 
Gymnotus :  he  has  attained  every  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  animal's 
power  with  common  electricity.    Mr.  Cooper  sends  a  paper  of  obeervadoos 
on  shooting  stars;  and  this  precedes  another  division  of  CoL  Wright's  mete- 
orological observations  in  Colombia  ;  and  this  sgain  precedes  Prof.  Forbei* 
letter  on  the  polarixatioa  of  heat    In  a  note  to  tiie  Editors^  Mr.  Towson 
diBtinguisbes  the  proper  focus  for  the  *' Zla^snvo^ps***  a  monkey-looking, 
horrid-sounding  term  for  the  art  of  photqgxaphy :  he  explains  this  fu  an  im- 
portant fact  which  has  hitherto  escsped  observation.    A  continuation  of  Mr. 
Ivoxy*s  Bakerian  lecture  follows :  in  this,  he  treats  of  the  theory  of  astmno- 
micalrefiactions,  and  subordinatdy  on  atmosphere  of  air  mixed  with  aque- 
ous  vapour.    Those  of  the  **  Geological"  are  recorded  £ar  the  proceedings  •t 
learned  societies  t  the  report  is  cq>iottib  and  embracea  a  diversity  of  instmo- 
tive  outlines  of  papers.    Four  articles  of  intelligence  and  miacellanies  bring 
you  to  the  meteorological  observations  and  table,  with  which  the  <*  JVsans- 
Asr^  iaoonduded. 
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Annals  of  Naiwral  HUtory :  or  Maffaxmo  tf  Zoofoffg^  Boiany^  and  Geoloyy  ; 
conducted  by  Sir  W.  Jardine,  Bart,  P.  J.  6«lbr,  £aq.,  Dr.  Johnston,  Sir 
W.  J.  Hooker,  and  Richard  Taylor,  F.L.9.  'Sfo,  London,  1839,  irith 
graphic  illustrations 

No.  xxn,  OcTOBBii,  ]nx:ocxxxix..i-.Pro£  C.  Morren  introduce!  the 
Annals  of  this  month  with  an  admirable  essay  on  the  Di$ooid  PUht  of  plants. 
He  illustrates  his  interesting  subject  with  a  finely  executed  plate  lepre- 
seating  sections  of  the  Begonia  MtgyrotHffma,  Juglans  regkh  JmaAmanfruU' 
cans  and  Phytolacca  decandrOf  which  exhibit  very  boiutifiil  appearances 
under  the  microscope.  The  first  portion  of  Dr.  Philippics  Zoological  No- 
tices forms  the  second  article,  contuning  fire  contributions  to  natural  his« 
tory.  1,  Two  new  species,  the  firondosus  and  eirriffory  of  Euplocamus  de- 
scribed. 2f  Remarks  on  the  animal  of  Pileopsis  ganwH  which  ^  difibrs  essen- 
tially from  the  Paiella^eM^  3,  On  the  animal  of  Galeomma,  the  Parthe- 
no^furmosa  of  Scacchi,  in  his  zoological  observations.  4,  On  the  Oculina 
tamea  and  its  inhabitant.  5,  On  the  Chelura  (srvftfont  a  new  amphipod, 
here  minutely  characterized.  Next  come  additional  extracts  from  Mr. 
Tweedie*s  rough  Notes  of  a  Journey  across  the  Pampas  to  Tucuman  in  1885 
.^communicattDg  much  valuable  botanical  information.  After  this,  Mr. 
Maclean's  route  from  Lima,  by  the  Quebrada  of  San  Matee^  is  exhibited  in 
ft  tabular  form,  with  thermometrical  and  hygrometrical  notationsL  Mr.  A. 
Cunningham*  gives  another  portion  of  his  Botany  of  the  New  Zealand 
islands  t  this  makes  the  mimber  of  his  species  899  f  and,  in  a  foot-note,  six 
rare  or  unchaiucterized  species  of  Plttosporum  are  described.  £V>ui'  MbBo- 
graphical  notloes  are  followed  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Zoological,  Botani- 
cal, and  Wemerian  Societies,  and  the  British  Association  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science.  Three  miscellanies,  with  the  meteorological  observations 
and  table,  bring  you  to 

No.  XXXIII,  NovxuffBER ;  and,  at  the  head  of  its  contents,  you  find  M. 
von  Baer*8  curious  description  of  Animal  Life  in  Nova  Zembla,  fh>m  perso- 
nal observation.  Next  in  the  list,  stand  Mr.  Berkeley's  remarits  on  the  Ly- 
coperdon,  Phallus,  and  their  allied  genera,  with  a  plate  illustrative  of  their 
fructification,  and  exhibiting  twenty-six  figures,  all,  except  the  nineteenth, 
more  or  less  highly  magnified.  Under  the  title.  Horse  ZoOlogicoe,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jardine  proposes  to  bring  together,  in  a  series  of  short  papers,  the  zoo- 
logical information  which  may  occasionally  come  into  his  possession ;  and, 
for  a  commencement,  he  furnishes  the  practical  observations  of  Mr.  Kirk,  a 
correspondent,  on  the  history  and  habits  of  the  Crotophaga,  for  some  reason, 
denominated  the  <*  Old  WifiT  in  the  West  India  islands.  Another  section  of 
Mr.  Tweedie*8  extracts  firom  Rough  Notes  of  a  Journey  across  the  Pampas 
of  Buenos  Ay  res  to  Tucuman,  in  1835,  brings  the  account  of  observations 


*  It  is  with  mach  regret  we  annoanoe  the  death  of  Allan  CiiimiD|^iam,  £iq.,  the 
botanist  and  traveller,  who  departed  this  life  at  Sjdnej,  New  Soath  Wales,  on  the  37th 
of  June,  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  lengthened  illness,  which  he  contracted 
daring  the  rainy  season  in  New  Zealand  in  1838,  whither  he  had  gone  on  a  botanical 
excursion,  previous  to  his  intended  return  to  England  with  the  result  of  many  years' 
journey  tngs. — N  rwspapbr. 
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and  adventures  to  a  conclusion.  From  Dr.  Witt's  researches,  yoa  derive 
a  valuable  communication  on  the  Laurus  cassia  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  plants 
producing  the  cassia-bark  of  commerce :  it  is  produced,  he  believes,  **hj 
nearly  every  species  of  the  genus.**  Mr.  Lyell^s  paper  on  the  discovery,  in 
the  Cranboum  crag,  of  fossil  teeth  of  a  leopard,  bear,  and  other  animal^  is 
Illustrated  by  six  figures ;  and  this  is  followed  by  another  from  the  same  na- 
turalist, on  the  occurrence  of  fossil  quadrumanous,  marsupial,  and  other 
mammalians,  in  the  London  clay,  near  Woodbrldge.  Mr.  Owen  then  de- 
scribes some  mammalian  remains  found  at  Kyson ;  these  are,  the  molar  of  a 
Macacus ;  a  portion  of  a  jaw,  with  one  of  the  fiilse  molars,  of  a  mammiferous 
species,  probably  allied  to  the  Didelphys ;  and  two  molars  of  a  small  mam- 
malian, most  nearly  resembling  those  of  the  insectivorous  bats ;  represented 
Sn  five  figures.  As  information  respecting  botanical  travellers,  you  have  an 
account  of  Mr.  Schomburgh*s  recent  expedition  in  Guiana ;  this  most  enter- 
prising and  fortunate  naturalist  has  arrived  in  England  in  safety.  In  biblio- 
graphy, there  are  three  notices ;  and  then  come  the  proceedings  of  the 
zoological  and  botanical  societies.  Four  miscellanies  follow,  and  the  number 
for  this  month  closes,  as  usual,  with  the  meteorological  observations  and 
table. 


*»*  We  regret  to  be  compelled  to  omit,  for  want  of  space,  analytical  no- 
tices of  **  The  Phrenological  Journal  and  Magazine  of  Moral  Science^**  the 
^  £dinbuigh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,**  and  the  **  Annales  des  Sdenoes 
Naturelles.**    They  shall,  however,  be  attended  to  in  our  next  number. 


END   OF  THE   TENTH   VOLUME. 
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